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PREFACE. 


THB present work is designed to supply a want which has long 
been felt by those commencing the study of medicine and the 
collateral sciences, . 
_ An acquaintance with the dead languages, or at least with Latin, 
was formerly, and in some parts of Europe is still, considered 
absolutely necessary for a graduate in medicine as well as in the 
other learned professions. Although in the United States a clas+ 
sical education is not made an indispensable condition for conferring 
a medical degree, yet, so long as the great majority of professional 
terms are in Latin, some knowledge of this language may be said 
to be absolutely requisite for the medical student. The fact that 
multitudes of our young men commence the study of medicine 
without any previous acquaintance with Latin or Greek, renders 
it important that the elementary works intended for the use of 
students should be adapted to meet this exigency. 

To supply the want above indicated has been one of the chief 
objects of the present work. In fulfilling this ‘object, the editor 
has aimed,— 

First: to give a full explanation of the etymology of the various 
words defined in the Dictionary. The importance of etymology 
in furnishing, as it generally does, a sure clue to the true sig- | 
nification of scientific terms; in limiting and fixing their mean- 
ing, thus guarding against iaanenans or vagueness of application; 
and lastly, and not least, in assisting the memory of the learner, 

; ; ill 
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since, by acquiring a knowledge of a comparatively few elements 
or roots, he is thus enabled to determine the signification of a 
multitude of compound words,—can scarcely be overestimated. It 
is admitted, indeed, that terms not unfrequently occur of which 
it is difficult or impossible to give an entirely satisfactory etymo- 
logy. Ina few of the most doubtful cases of this kind, it has been 
deemed best to make no attempt to explain the derivation, since 
an etymology which is purely fanciful or speculative, seems far 
more likely to mislead or perplex than to instruct the student. 
It may be proper to add that, in fulfilling this important part of 
his task, the editor has not been content with merely following 
the generally received authorities in etymology, but has made it 
a rule, in every case of doubt or uncertainty, to examine the sub- 
ject anew, and particularly to consult the best classical and modern 
(foreign) dictionaries upon the point in question. 

Secondly: to give, whenever practicable, a literal translation 
of the various Latin phrases, sentences, etc. occurring in the work: 
such, for example, as Lxtensor Digitorum Communis, Motores Ocu- 
lorum, Hydrargyrum cum Creté, etc. ete. The importance of such 


explanations in giving clear and definite ideas to those who may ° 


be unacquainted with the Latin tongue, is too obvious to require 
to be enlarged upon. 

For an explanation of some of the most important were and. 
principles of the Latin language, designed chiefly for those who 


have not had the advantage of a classical education, the reader is — 


referred to the Appendix, page 660. Connected with, and imme- 


diately following, this portion of the work, will be found rules : 


and directions for the writing of Latin prescriptions. 


Another feature in the work, and one which it is hoped will — 


prove of great practical importance, is the pronunciation of the © 
various terms given in the Dictionary. What correct spelling is. 


to the writer, correct pronunciation is to the speaker. If either — 


should be wholly neglected, the most perfect language would soon 


become a babel, and fall into utter corruption. Every one who” 
takes the trouble to reflect on the subject must be aware that if it — 
were not for the constant effort or aim to conform our speech to a” 
common standard, the language which we call English would in~ 
the course of a few years be spoken so differently in different parts” 
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of the world, as to be with difficulty understood, and:in two or three 
centuries: it would, in all probability, become wholly unintelli- 
gible, except to those few who might happen to be familiar with 
the local dialect. He, therefore, who is willing to take the pains 
to speak correctly, not only acquires an accomplishment. which 
will raise him in the estimation of all educated men, but he con- 
tributes his portion towards exalting and extending the incalculable 
blessings which language, the great vehicle of thought and: know- 
ledge, is capable of conferring on mankind. 


The various terms employed in-medicine may be divided into 
two principal classes. ‘The first class consists of those which are 
-properly: English or have an Anglicized termination, whether de- 
rived from the Saxon, as, Blood, Forearm, Nightmare, Rickets, ete. ; 
from the French, as, Bandage, Viable, etc.; from the Latin, as, Ab- 
dominal (from abdominalis), Abortion (from abortio), Astringent 
(from astringens), Ferruginous (from ferruginosus), etc.; or from 
the Greek, as, Apoplexy (from azoxdngia), Artery (from. dptypia), 
Asthmatic (from de@partxdés), ete. 

The second class comprises all such terms as are Latin or 
Latinized Greek, as, Abdomen, Amaurosis, Ammonia, Asthma, 
Cerebrum, Laryngitis, Esophagus, Sternum, Vertebra, etc. ete. 

The pronunciation of the former class of words is attended with 
no particular difficulty. Those of the second: class, however; 
though usually: very easy with respect to the accentuation, and 
perfectly uniform as to the sounds of the consonants, present:a 

_ very serious difficulty in regard to the pronunciation of the vowels. 
At the University of Oxford: in England, and at’ Harvard in the 
United States, itis the usage to pronounce all Latin words with 
the English sounds of the vowels: for example, a when long (as 
‘the second @ in ama're, ama'bam, ama'tum) has the same sound 
as our a in fate (never like a in far); long iis pronounced as in 
pme; andsoon. But many of the institutions of learning in this 
eountry have adopted what is termed the “continental” pronuncia- 
tion, according to which, the vowels are pronounced, not after 
the. English sound, but. according to that of the languages. of 

Continental: Europe. As, however, there is some. diversity re- 
specting the vowel sounds of the different European tongues, the 
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Italian, which of all the modern languages is perhaps most nearly. 
related to the Latin, has generally been adopted as the standard. 
According to this system, a should be sounded nearly like a in far, 
eas in there, or like a in fate,i.as in marie, or like ein mete, u 
like oo, and y like 7, that is, like our e.. In.some portions of 
our country, particularly in the Middle States, there unfortu- 
nately prevails a third system, consisting of a sort of mixture of 
the other two already described. According to this system,—if 
such it may be called,—the vowel @ is sounded as in fast or fat 
(never as in fate); 7, when long, is usually pronounced as in pine, 
though sometimes as in marine; all the other vowels being uni- 
formly sounded asin English. The improper diphthong @, which in 
every other modern language corresponds in sound either exactly- 
or very nearly to ¢,* is on this system sounded like our a in fate, - 

As may readily be imagined, these three different systems ex- 
isting together in the same country, have had the effect to intro- 
duce almost unlimited confusion into the pronunciation of Latin - 
words. Those who aim at correctness or propriety in speaking 
should, we think, adopt either the Oxford pronunciation or the 
continental; and whichever they adopt should be carried out con- 
 sistently. It is greatly to be desired, however, that some common’ 
standard of Latin pronunciation might be fixed upon for the whole 
United States: it would be of immense advantage even were its 
application limited to scientific terms and phrases. 

Under the existing state of things, the editor has not felt justified 
in attempting to lay down any positive rules for the pronunciation 
of the vowels occurring in Latin terms, He has, accordingly, for 
the most part confined his labors in regard to this class of words, to 
marking the accent and syllabication, and to indicating such vowel 
sounds (e.g. short 7 and short y) as are essentially the same 
whether they are pronounced according to the continental or 


- * That is, to the sound of ¢ in the respective languages; @ in French. being 


equivalent to the French é, @ in Spanish to the Spanish e, and so with the 


rest. To sound @ differently from e tends to great confusion, inasmuch asa _ 
multitude of words are now written almost indifferently with the diphthong ‘ 
or the vowel: as, Adile or Edile, Dtiology or Etiology, ete. However such 

words may be written, the pronunciation ought, unquestionab! y, to remain 
the same. 
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the English mode. The most important point of all is the accent} 
which can, for the most part, be readily ascertained, and, depend- 
ing as it does upon the guantity* (not on the quality) of the 
vowels, remains the same under all the different systems and in 
all the various tongues of the world. The principal rules for 
Latin aecentuation are the following:— 

Roe 1.—In trisyllables or polysyllables, if the penultima. be 
long, the accent must fall upon it: as, Abdo’men, Cont’um, Duode'- 
num, Porri'go, Scapula'ris, ete. 

~ Rue 2.—If the penultima be short, the accent must fall on the 
antepenultima: as, Agidum, Abdom'inis, An'ima, Assafet'ida, 
Chimaph'ila, Cimicif'uga, Hydroceph'alus, Polyg' ala, ete. 

Rue 3.—Dissyllables always take the accent on the penultima; 
as, A’cor, Co’ma, Liquor, &e. 

It may be observed that whenever the accent of a Latin wha 
falls on the antepenultimate vowel followed immediately by a 
single consonant, the accent is usually placed after the conso- 
nant, and the vowel is made what in English we term “short.” 
(See examples under Rule Second.) Accordingly, we pronounce 
Abdominis—abdom'ims, Assafetida—assafet'ida, etc., although in 
both of these instances the penultimate syllable is long in Latin.t 
The only important exception to this rule occurs in words having 
wu for the antepenultimate vowel; as, Alu’mina, Sulphu'ricus, etc., 
in which case the accent should always be placed before the conso- 
nant, the vowel retaining its full or long sound. 

Tt has until recently been the almost universal usage among 

* The quantity is determined chiefly by the usage of the Latin poets, and 
certain recognized rules of derivation. 

+ It is very important to bear in mind the essential difference between a 
long vowel in English and.a long vowel in Latin or Greek. In the former 
case the word “long” refers to the quality of the vowel, in the latter always 
to the quantity. The pronunciation of a long vowel in Latin or Greek is 
estimated to occupy just twice as much time as is spent in uttering a short 
yowel. In the present work, however, when the term “long” is employed 
in reference to the pronunciation of a word, it is to be understood in the 
English sense, if the contrary be not distinctly stated. 

_} The plural of Greek nouns in -oma are, by common usage, excepted : as, 
aro’ mata. (from aro’ma), not arom/ata. If the penultima be a vowel followed 
immediately by another vowel, the antepenultimate syllable is usually made 
long: as, am-mo/ni-a, ci-ne’re-us, 
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classical scholars to pronounce the ancient Greek (like the Latin) 
according to the quantity of the vowels; but within a few years 
some institutions of learning of the highest character, both in 
Europe and in this country, have adopted the modern Greek 
accentuation; that is, they pronounce according to the Greek 
accent, W toca! the slightest reference to quantity. For example, 
sogia (“wisdom”), and ddgxpavoy (the “ elbow”), formerly called 
so’fe-a and o-le-kra/non, would, according to the new mode, be 
pronounced so-fee’a and o- -lek’ra- non. How far this new system 
should affect our pronunciation of Latinized terms derived from 
the Greek may be considered an open question. 

As already intimated, the accent is the chief, if not the sole, 
point in Latin pronunciation about. which there is no dispute 
among the learned. It has accordingly come to be regarded as 
one of the essential tests by which a finished scholar may be 
known. Our readers need scarcely be reminded that many Latin 
phrases and sentences have become, so to speak, parts of our own 


* While it must be admitted that all, or nearly all, the best English autho- — 


rities on classical pronunciation recognize no other principle than quantity 
for the accentuation of this class of words, it may be observed that in Italian 
and Spanish,—languages much more nearly related to the Latin than ours,— 
words and names derived from the Greek almost invariably follow the accentua- 
tion of the original, while those of. Latin derivation are as uniformly. ac- 


centuated according to the quantity of their Latin primitives. Not only s 
is the name Sofia (from the Greek oogia, whence our Sophi’a) pronounced 4 


so-fee’a (though in Greek the penultima is short), and its derivative filosofia 


(“philosophy”) fe-lo-so-fee’a, but the numerous class of Italian and Spanish _ 


words ending in -grafia (Greek -ypadgia), and -logia (Greek -Aoyia) always — 
have, like the Greek, the accent on the penultima, although this is invariably — 


short in the Greek; as cosmografi’a (cosmography), geografi’a (geography), i 


ortograji’a (orthography), &c.; and analogi’a (analogy), filologi’a (philology), 
etc. etc. Insania takes the antepenultimate accent, because the penultima of 


sh 


the Latin (insa’nia) is short; while mania, with the same termination, has the — 


penultimate accent (ma-nee’a), simply because the Greek (uavia) is so accented. 2 , 
i> The remark made above, that words in Italian and Spanish derived from Bs 


the Latin follow the Latin quantity, while those from the Greek conform to 


vm 


the Greek accentuation, should of course be limited to such as have not become ~ 
materially changed or corrupted. It will be seen that in the examples above - 


cited no change has taken place, except substituting f for ¢, whica does not 
in the slightest degree affect the pronunciation. 
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Yanguage. THe, therefore, who aspires to the character of a correct 
and polished speaker, cannot, without serious danger to his reputa- 
tion, neglect this important branch of orthoepy. It is true that a 
very few words of Latin origin (as Aw'ditor, Or'ator, Sen'ator,* etc.) 
have, on becoming Anglicized, without any change in the spelling, - 
lost the original penultimate accent. But the large majority of 
Anglicized words retain the classical accentuation, as Acu’men, 
Albu'men, Aro'ma, Cogne'men, Deco'rum, Dicta'tor, Farina, Far- 
ra'go, Horizon, Sali’va, Specta’tor, etc., all of which have resisted 
the general tendency of our language, which is to throw the 
aecent on the antepenultima in such words: indeed, we not unfre- 
quently hear uneducated people say, Av’oma, Cog’nomen, Sal wa, 
etc. If, then, Anglicized Latin words, which are in everybody's 
mouth, are generally pronounced according to the original accentu- 
ation, scientific terms ought unquestionably to be always so pro- 
nounced. This principle is, indeed, fully recognized in the accentu- 
ations given in the last edition of our Pharmacopeeia, in which, we 
believe, not a single instance occurs of a Latin name that does not 
conform to the classical pronunciation; although, if English analogy 
were allowed to have any influence, we should scarcely pronounce 
Coni‘um, Mati'co, etc., with the accent on the penultima. 

Of such Latin words as were used by the ancients, there is 
generally no difficulty in determining the accentuation. But the 
case is different with respect to Latin terms (consisting chiefly of 
botanical and other scientific names) of modern origin. Among 
these there are a number of which the etymology is obscure or 
uncertain, and the accentuation is, in consequence, more or less 
doubtful. In such cases, the editor has not only sought to avail 
himself of the light which general analogy might shed upon the 


point in question, but he has carefully consulted all the best works 
accessible to him, relating to such subjects. Among these he 
_ would express his particular obligations to Gray's “ Manual of 
- Botany,” Mayne’s “ Expository Lexicon,” Wirrstern’s “ Etymo- 
 logisch-Botanisches Worterbuch,” and, above all, to Duneiison’s 
_ “Medical Dictionary,” which in relation to these difficult questions 


*Anemo/ne, when used as an English word, is always pronounced anem/one. 
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exhibits a degree of accuracy, as well as judgment, unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled, among scientific works of reference. 

Those who take a particular interest in such subjects are re- 
ferred to the “Table of Disputed Pronunciations” (see Appendix, 
pp. 698-9), containing a list of the most important terms occurring 
in medical works, respecting the accentuation of which there is a 
difference among the best orthoepical authorities.* 

Respecting the plan of the Dictionary, it may be observed that 
immediately after the term itself, if this be English, is inserted 
the Latin synonym, then the etymology, both being enclosed in 
brackets. If the term be Latin, it is immediately followed by the 
etymology, enclosed in brackets. (Compare Ablactation, Apoplexy, 
Artery; also, Abdomen, Ablepsia, ete.) The French synonyms of 
important medical terms are also given, excepting such as are 
essentially the same as the English or Latin: for example, Adb/acta- 
tion (‘‘ablactation”’), Bandage (a “ bandage’), Uterus (the “ute- 
rus”), etc.; or such as differ only very slightly, as Apoplexie 
(‘‘apoplexy’’), Artere (“artery”), Hépatite (“ hepatitis”), Hsophage 
(‘‘@sophagus’’), etc. As these would, for the most part, be readily 
understood without a dictionary, they have generally been omitted. 
By adopting this plan, the attention of the student is particularly 
directed to those French terms which it is most important for him 
to acquire; that is, to such as are essentially different from the 
Latin or English, and therefore not likely to be understood unless 
explained. Of this class of words the following examples may 
be given :——Ceur (“‘heart’’), Clow (“clove”), Cow (‘neck’), Main 
(“hand”), Gil (“eye”), Poumons (‘lungs’), Zoux (“cough”), ete. 

A considerable portion of the Appendix is oceupied with the 


* In speaking of ‘authorities’ in regard to questions of this kind, we do 
not, of course, allude to those persons, however illustrious, who are merely 
distinguished for their scientific attainments or for their general learning, but 
to such only as have paid particular attention to the subject of orthoepy. It is 
not to be denied that some, who are justly regarded as ornaments of science, 
either from never having given any attention to such subjects, or from mere 
carelessness, are most untrustworthy guides in all that relates to correctness of 
language, whether written or spoken. They seem to forget that thoughts are 
like jewels: the greater their value, the more important it is that they should 
be well set, that their beauty may be exhibited to the best advantage. — 
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“Table of Materia Medica,” containing the names of all, or nearly 
all, the medicinal articles of any importance, arranged according 
to their medical properties. Such a classification, it is believed, 
will be found extremely useful, at least to those who have not had 
time or opportunity to make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the vast resources of our Materia Medica. 

+ Besides the articles already mentioned, included in the Ap- 
“pendix, it contains a tolerably complete Table of Doses, prepared 
with great care. It also contains a synopsis of the respective 
Nosologies of Cullen and Good. Although at the present time 
neither of these systems is generally followed, both have exerted 
great influence upon medical nomenclature, and may, therefore, 
justly claim some notice at our hands. _ It was believed that in no 
other way could an idea be given of them so clearly and so briefly 
as by means of synoptical tables. 

Among the multitude of works which the editor has had occa- 
‘sion to consult in the preparation of this Dictionary, justice re- 
quires that he should express his great obligations to a few to 
which he is especially indebted. His acknowledgments are pre- 
eminently due to Mayne’s ‘‘ Expository Lexicon” (London, 1860); 
‘a Dictionary of Medicine, original in its plan, and evincing in its 
execution much diligence, learning, and research. He would also 
express his important obligations to Gray's “Structural and Syste- 
‘matic Botany,” and ‘Manual of Botany,” to which he has gene- 
rally had recourse as his chief authorities on all questions relating 
to botanical science. To Hosuiyn’s “Medical Dictionary” he is 
indebted for the matter of a number of articles, particularly those » 
relating to chemistry. The notices of the natural orders of plants 
and animals have mostly been taken from that justly popular 
work, Branpe’s “ Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art.” 
__ Nor can he omit to mention his great and important obligations 
to Woop and Bacue’s “United States Dispensatory,’ a work 
wisich justly ranks among the first of its kind that have ever 
been published in this or any other country. 


EXPLANATION OF THE SIGNS, ABBREVIATIONS, 
ETC. USED IN THE PRESENT WORK. 


a, 6, i, 6, i, ¥, are long, as in fate, mete, pine, note, tube, fly. 

i, 6, i, 5, i, ¥, are short, as in fat, met, pin, not, tub, mystic. 

4, 4, and 6, are like 4, €, and 6, except that the sound is less prolonged. 
a, e, are obscure, as in the final syllables of America, writer, ete. 

£ =J9 hard. 

g is to be sounded like s or 8s ; G and ¢ like j; 8 has the sound of z. 

¢h is to be sounded like k; but ch without any mark should be pronounced as in 
chill or child. 

N, M, and n¢ are used to represent the French nasal sound, somewhat resembling 
that of ng in long. R (small capital) implies that the r should be trilled: ii denotes 
the sound of the French uw; vu, that of the French eu, similar to the sound of u in 
the English word fur. 

An asterisk (*) affixed to a word or phrase denotes that it is either Latin or Latin- 
ized Greek, ete. 

= signifies “equivalent to.” Thus, Cath.— Catharticus implies that Cath. is 
equivalent to, or stands for, Catharticus (“Cathartic’’). 

|| placed after the phrase “ Pharmacopeial name” denotes that the name belongs 
alike to the British and United States Pharmacopceias. 

An acute accent denotes a primary, a grave a secondary, accent. 

As a general rule, no marks have been placed on the vowels in cases where 
these would naturally be pronounced correctly without any mark. 

When a reference is made to some other part of the Dictionary, the word 
referred to is put in small capitals: hence, if small capitals are used, a reference is 
always implied. See Hematiasis, Hematopoiesis, etc. in the Dictionary. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


sees ablative. 1 5 Re Sod er ens French. N. or neut. ...... «. neuter. 

.. accusative, Gen. +» genitive. Yom. . nominative. 

++ British. Ger. .. German, Pharmacopeia, 

+» dative. Gr. ... -» Greek, + plural. 
TOUS =o om of civ'es oC esneg Dublin. i.e. (id est) ... --» that is. a. ewe sie 9 ONE pronunciation, 
Hs bbs i tanlasooul> sic Edinburgh. yo SEPA: Sees Se Pes Latin. On eee eed Spanish. 
e.g. (exem'pli gra'tid) for example. TT RS Ss London. if erry United States. 
By '@h Lomhs nn.eep0s'nne feminine. M. or mase. ........ + masculine, Ve. <.o05060 dgevead Vocative. 


To render these explanations complete, a table of the Greek alphabet is subjoined. 


Letter. Name. | Power. 1 Letter. Name. | Power. || Letter. Name. | Power. 
1] aes ‘ 

A a Sy mae Jota i a Rho r 

B b K xk Kap’ k = os | Sigma 8 

Tr & hard ||\A A Lambda }1 el Tau t 

A Mp Mu m Src Upsilon |uory 

E & short || Nv Nu n &’ ¢ ph 

Z % m.€ Xi x X x Chi ch hard 
| H 6long |,O o Omicron | 6 short ||¥ Psi ps 

® th je Pi Pp 2 ow Oméga 6 long 


Remarxks.—I followed immediately by another y, by x, or by x, sounds like m: hence, ay- 
yétov, a “vessel,” should be rendered by angeion or angion, if Roman letters are used; dyxbdos 
( bent”), by ankylos or ancylos ; a yx (to “choke”), by ancho, etc. Y, though usually considered 


to be equivalent to uw, is almost invariably rendered by y, in Latin. See dyxidos, aboye given. 
K is usually replaced in Latin by c, as kvvapa or kivdpa, cynara or cinara (a kind of “ artichoke”). 
As in Latin words of Greek derivation y is sounded like ¢, and not like wu, 4G so c should in 
such words be pronounced with its proper Latin sound,—always like s before e, 7, and y. 

#ay- Ac (in Greek) when changed into Latin, becomes #; and o1, @; as aiGiow, xthiops, 
oidnua, edema, ete. 

4eay- H is represented in Greek by ‘, called the “rough breathing” (spir’itus as’per), as in 
ain6, “under,” aipa, “blood,” ete. All Greek words beginning with a vowel have either the 
rough or smooth breathing (spir’ttus le/nis). Compare ai@iow, “black,” airia, “cause,” ete. 
The smooth breathing indicates simply the natural sound of the vowel. 
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A 


A, or an before a word beginning with 
a vowel or with h. [a or av.] A prefix 
in compound words of Greek derivation, 
having a negative or privative force: as, 
tonic, “ possessing or imparting tone ;” 
a-tonic, “without tone; a-cephalous, 
“without a head;” an-zsthetic, “with- 
out perception ;” an-hydrous, “ without 
water.” 

A is also a French preposition, signi- 
fying “‘to” or “at,” and forming a part 
of certain surgical and medical phrases, 
as @ deux temps, & duh tdn*, “ At two 
times.” Applied to the operation of 
lithotomy, in which the calculus, from 
certain causes, cannot be immediately 
extracted, and is therefore let alone till 
during the suppurating stage, when ex- 
traction may be more easily effected. 

AA. A contraction of the Greek 
word ana (dva), signifying, literally, 
“up through” or “throughout ;” some- 
times equivalent to ‘or gAcH.” Writ- 
ten in prescriptions after the names of 
several different metlicines, to denote an 
equal quantity of each. 

AAA, Abbreviation for AMALGAM. 

Ab. A Latin particle signifying 
“from,” “ off,” “away.” 

Ab-ae’tus WVen’ter,* or Wen’'ter 
Abae‘tus.* [From ab, “from,” and 
a’go, ac'tum, to “drive,” to “force.” ] 
Literally, a “belly expelled” or emptied 
by forcible means. A term in Medical Ju- 
risprudence for abortion induced by art. 

Ab’a-eus.* [From 4aGaz, UBaxos, a 
mathematical table on which lines and 
figures were drawn.] An old name for a 
table used for medicinal preparations. 


ABD 


Abalienation, —ab-al-yen-a’shun. 
[Abaliena ‘tio, o’nis ; from ab, “from,” 
and alie'no, aliena’tum, to “ estrange.’”’] 
Formerly used for decay of the whole er 
part of the body; also, loss or failing of 
the senses or of the mental faculties. 

Abanga, ib-ing’ga. The name of the 
fruit of a palm-tree growing in the island 
of St. Thomas (West Indies). The seeds 
are considered very useful in diseases of 
the chest. 

Ab-ar-tic-u-la'tion. [Abarticula’- 
tie, o’nis ; from ab, “from,” and articu- 
la'tio, “articulation.”] A kind of ar- 
ticulation admitting of free motion. See 
DIARTHROSIS. 

Ab-bre'vi-at-ed. [Abbrevia’tus; 
from abbre'vio, abbrevia’tum, to “short- 
en.”] Shortened, as when the cup is 
shorter than the tube of. the flower. 

Ab-bre-vi-a'tion. [Abbrevia’‘tio, 
o'nis ; from the same.] A part of a word 
shortened by cutting off one or more of 
its latter syllables. Applied to many 
initial and medial letters, and contrac- 
tions, of medical terms, which will be 
found in their alphabetical order. 

Abeés. See Anscrss. 

Abdom. Abbreviation for ABpo’MEN. 

Ab-do’men,* gen. Ab-dom’I-nis. 
[From ab’do, ab'dere, to “hide.”] The 
largest cavity of the body; the belly, 
The same region in the lower animals, 
See Atvus, Imus Venter, VENTER. 

Ab-dom'‘i-nal. [Abdomina'lis; 
from abdo'men.| Belonging to the abdo- 
men; ventral. 

Abdominal Aor’ta. That portion of 
the aorta situated below the diaphragm, 
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Abdominal Ap-on-eii-ro’sis. The 
conjoined tendons of the oblique and 
transverse muscles on the anterior por- 
tion of the abdomen. See Aponru- 
ROSIS. 

Abdominal Gang’ lia (ging’gle-a). 
The semilunar ganglia, so named from 
their situation. 

Abdominal Ring. [An’nulus Ab- 
dom/‘inis.| The fancied ring-like open- 
ing on each side of the abdomen, ex- 
ternal and superior to the pubes. Through 
it, in males, passes the spermatic cord. 
It is also ealled the In’auinau Rivne. 

Ab-dom-i-na‘lis.* [From  abdo’- 
men.| Pertaining to the abdomen; 
ahdom’inal; ventral. In the plural (Ab- 
domina'lés) it forms the name of an 
order of fishes having the ventral fins 
under the abdomen and behind the pec- 
torals. 

Ab-dom-i-nos/co-py. [Abdomino- 
-seo’pia; from abdo'men, and cxoréw, to 
“observe.”’] The examination of the 
abdomen by percussion, inspection, mea- 
surement, or manual examination. 

Ab-du'cent. [Abdu’eens; from ab, 
“from,” and du’co, due'tum, to “lead,” to 
‘“draw.”’] Applied to muscles by which 
the members or limbs are drawn from 
the mesial. line (or axis of the body); 
also to the sixth pair of nerves. 

Ab-due'tion. [Abdue'tio, o’nis ; 
‘from the same.] That movement by which 
one part is moved from another, or from 
‘the axis of the body. 

Ab-due’tor, o’ris.* [From the same. ] 
Applied to a musele which performs, or 
assists in performing, abduction. 

Abelmoschus,* 4-bel-mos’kis. [From 
the Arab. ab-el-mushk; literally, the 
“father of musk.”’] Musk-seed; the 
specific name of the Hibiscus abelmos- 
chus. The seeds of this plant, called 
grana  moschata (‘musk-seeds”), are 
employed in the East in forming the 
Poudre de Chypre, or Cyprus powder, 
used for flavoring coffee. 

Ab-ép-i-thy m‘i-a“|[ From ab,‘from,” 
“ off,’ and émO-pia, “desire.”’] A faulty 
term (partly Latin and partly Greek) for 
paralysis of the solar plexus, cutting off 
communication between the nervous 
system and abdominal ‘viscera, the 
supposed seat of the appetites and de- 
sires. e 

Ab-er-ra'tion. [Aberra’‘tio, o'nis ; 
from ab, “from,” and ero, erra'tum, to 
“wander.’’] Applied to a disordered 
state of the intellect. Applied also to 
the rays of light when refracted by a: 
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lens, or reflected by a mirror, so that 
they do not converge into a focus, 

Ab-e-vac-u-a'tion. [Abevacua’tio, 
Onis; from ab, “from,” and evac'uo, 
evacua’tum, to “ empty out,” to “empty.’’] 
A medical term usually applied to a par- 
tial or incomplete evacuation, but by some 
writers employed to denote an immode- 
rate evacuation. 

A’bi-é@5,* gen. A-bi'e-tis. [Supposed 
to be from ad, “from,” and e’o, to “go,” 
on account of the great height whieh 
it goes or extends from the earth.] The 
specific name of the Pinus Abies, or fir- 
tree. See Pinus. 

A'bies Excel’sa.* One of the plants 
from-which the. Thus, or frankincense, is 
obtained. 

A'bies La’rix.* The tree which 
affords Venice turpentine, 

Ab-i-et'ie. [Abiet/icus; from a’'bies.] 
Belonging to the fir-tree. . 

Abietin, or Abietine, a-bi’e-tin. 
[Abieti’nma; from a'bies.] A resinous 
substance, also called the resin Gamma, 
or third in order, obtained from Stras- 
bourg turpentine. 

Abi’étis Res-i’na.* The resin of the 
fir-tree; the Zhus, or common frankin- 
cense; spontaneously exuded by the 
Pinus Abies. See FRANKINCENSE. 

Abietite, a-bi’e-tit. [Abieti’tes; 
from abies, and AéOo;, a “stone.”]) A 
genus of fossil coniferous plants in the 
Wealden and Greensand formations. 

Ab-ir-ri-ta/tion. [Abirrita'tio, 
o'nis ; from ab, “from” or “away,” and 
irri'to, irrita'tum, to “ irritate ;” denoting 
the passing ‘‘away” or absence of irrita- 
tion or of vital irritability.] Diminished 
irritability in the various tissues, and so 
slightly distinct from ASTHENIA. 

Ab-lac-ta’'tion. [Ablacta’tio, o'nis ; 
from ab, “from,” “away,” and Jac, lac’- 
tis,“ milk.” See Lacration.] The wean- 
ing of a child. Some writers make a dis- 
tinction between ablactation and weaning. 
By the former they mean the termina- 
tion of the period of suckling as regards 
the mother; by the latter, the same 
period with reference to the child. 

Ab-la'tion. [Abla’tio, o'nis ; from 
au'fero, abla'tum (from ab, “from,” 
“away,” and /e’ro, la’tum, to “carry,” or 
“take”’), to “take away.’’] The re- 
moving of any part by excision, extir- 
pation, or amputation. 

A-blep’si-a.* [From a, priv., and 
Bdérw, to “see.”] Want of sight; blind- 


ness: ablep’sy. 


Ab'‘lu-ent. [Ab’luems; from ab, 
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“from” or “away,” and lu’o; lu’tum, to 
“wash.”] That which washes away or 
earries off impurities. See AnsTEeR- 
GENT. 

Ab-lu'tion. [Ablu’tio, o'nis ; from 
the same.] The separation of extraneous 
matters by washing. Anciently an in- 
ternal washing by administering profuse 
libations of milk-whey. 

Ab-nor’mal. [ Abnor’mis; from ab, 
“from,” and noma, a “rule;” denoting 
a departure from the “wle,”’ course, or 
custom of nature.] Contrary to the na- 
tural condition; unnatural. 

Ab-o-ma’‘sum,* or Ab-o-ma’sus.* 

[From ab, “from,” and oma’sum, the 
“paunch.”] The fourth stomach of the 
Ruminantia. From this part of calves, 
lambs, ete., rennet is prepared. 
_ Aborigenis,* ab-o-rij‘e-nis. [More 
frequently used in the plural (Aboriy/- 
nes, ab-o-rij'e-néz); from ab, “from,” 
and ori’go, the “beginning.”’] Native or 
original of a country: aborig’inal. 

Ab-or'sus,.* [From abo'rior, abor'tus, 
to “misearry.”] A miscarriage in the 
first or early months. More properly 
Asortus, or Aportion, which see. 

Ab-or'ti-cide. [Aborticid’ium; 
from abor' tus, and ee'do, to “kill.”’] The 


destroying of the fetus in utero. See 
Ferree. 
Ab-or'tient. [Abor’tiens; from 


abo’rior.| Miscarrying. Applied synony- 
mously with Sreriits. See SteriLe. 

Ab-or'tion, [Abor’tio, o’nis ; from 
abv’rior, abo;/tus, to “ misearry.”] The 

‘morbid expulsion of an immature fetus ; 
a miscarriage. In Botany, imperfect de- 
yelopment. 

Abor'tion, Criminat. Feeticide. 

_ Ab-or'tive. [Aborti/vus; from the 
same.] Causing abortion. Sometimes 
applied to treatment adopted for pre- 
yenting further or complete development 
of disease. 

Abortus.* [From the same.] See 
ABORTION. R 

Abrachia,* ab-ra-ki‘a. [From 4, priv., 
and Gpaxiwv, the “arm.”] A sort of mon- 
strosity, consisting in the absence of 
arms. 

Abranchia,*a-brank’e-a. [From a, 
priv., and @piyxa, the “ gills” or “respi- 
ratory organs.”] Literally, having no 
organs of respiration. A name given by 
Cuvier to an order of Anellide having 
no externil organs of respiration. 

. Abranchiata. See ABRANCHIA. 
_ A-bra’Sion, [Abra’‘sio, o’nis ; from 
ab, “from” or “off,” and ra’do, ra’sum, 
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to “serape.’’] A term for the partial 
tearing off or fretting of the skin. 

Abrotanum. Sce Aproronum. 

Abrotonum. See ARTHMISIA. 

Ab-rot’o-num Mas.* Another name 
for ARTEMISIA ABROTONUM, which see. 

Ab-rupt’. [Abrup’tus; from ad, 
“from,” “off,” and rum’po, rup’tum, to 
“break.”’] Applied to leaves and roots 
that seem broken off at their extremity. 

A’brus Pre-ea-to’ri-us.* [ From “pis, 
“ delicate,” “elegant,” and preca’tor, “one 
who prays,” alluding to its use for ro- 
saries.] Called also Wild Liquorice, Li- 
quorice Bush, Red Bean, and other 
names. A small shrub growing in the 
West Indies, Central America, and also 
in Egypt, having beautiful scarlet seeds, 
which are employed for rosaries, neck- 
laces, ete. The roots and leaves contain 
mucilage, and are sometimes used as 
demuleents. 

Abs. A Latin particle, having the 
same force as Ab, which see. 

Ab’seess. [Absces‘sus; from abs, 
“from,” and ce’do, ces’sum, to “ go;” be- 
cause the matter “goes from” or sepa- 
rates itself from the rest of the body.] 
(Fr, Abcés, Ab’sd’.) A tumor or swelling 
(usually large and deep) containing pus. 

Abscissa, Vox. See Vox Apscissa. 

Ab-scis'sion. [Abscis’sio, o'n/s ; 
from «ab, “from,” “away.” and scin'do, 
scis’sum, to “cut.”] Applied to a frac- 
tured bone when a part of it is cut off 
and removed, or to the cutting off of any 
soft part, as of a nerve, or the prepuce, ete. 
- Absconsio* (ab-skon’she-o), o'nis. 
[From «abs, “away,” and con'do, to 
“hide.”] A term formerly denoting the 
same as Sinus: an abseon’sion. 

Abs. febr.= Absen’te fe'bre.* “ Fever 
being absent,” or, in the absence of fever. 

Ab-sin’thate. [Absin’thas, a’tis.] 
A combination of absinthic acid with a 
base. ; 

Ab-sin’thie. [Absin’thicus: from 
absin'thium.| Belonging to Absinthium ; 
applied to an acid obtained from it. 

Ab-sin'thin. [Absinthi’na.] The 
bitter principle discovered in Absinthium. 

Ab-sin’thi-um.* [Gr. divdov.] The 
Pharmacopeeial name (Lond. and Ed. 
Ph.) for Wormwood, the Artemisia ab- 
sinthium, and (U.S. Ph.) for its tops and 
leaves. See ARTEMISIA. 

Absin’thium Com-mu'ne.* An- 
other name for the Artemisia absinthium, 
or Wormwood. 

Absin’thium Ma-ritlI-mum.* An- 
other name for Artemisia maritima, 
eet ie th zp 
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Absin’thium ‘ Pon’ti-cum,” Ab- 
sin’thium Ro-ma nam.* Othernames 
for ArtemIsIA Pontica, which see. 

Absin’'thium San-ton i-cam.* An- 
other name for Artemisia santonica. 

Absin'‘thium Wul-ga’re.* Another 
name for Artemisia absinthium. 

Ab’so-lute Al‘co-hol. — Alcohol as 
free from water as it can be obtained. 
See ALCONOL. 

Ab-sor’bent. [Absor’bens; from 
ab, “from,” and sor beo, sorp’tum, to “sip 
or suck.”] Sucking up or absorbing. 
Applied to the lacteal and lymphatic 
vessels, and to the origins of vessels on 
the roots of plants. Applied to medicines 
which neutralize acidity in the stomach 
and bowels, as magnesia, chalk, ete. 

Absorbent Sys‘tem. A term used 
to denote collectively the vessels and 
glands which perform the function of 
absorption. 

Ab-sorp’'tion. [Absorp'tio, o'n7s ; 
from the same.] The sucking up of 
substances applied to the mouths of ab- 
sorbent vessels. In Chemistry, the suck- 
ing up or imbibition of a gas or vapor 
by a liquid or solid. 


Absorption, Cutaneous. See Cu- 
TANEOUS ABSORPTION. 
Absorption, Interstitial. See 


InterstitiAL ABSORPTION. 

Ab-ste’mi-ous. [Abste’mius; from 
abs, “from,” and teme’tum, an old Latin 
word for “wine:” others derive it from 
abs, “from,” and ten’eo, to “hold” or 
“keep,” n being changed to m.] Strietly, 
abstaining from wine; but generally ap- 
plied also to moderation in diet. 

Ab-ster’ gent. [Abster’ gens, en’tis ; 
from abster’ geo, abster’sum, to “ cleanse.” ] 
Cleansing; abluent; abstersive. Applied 
to medicines which cleanse from foulness 
or sordes. 

Ab’sti-nence. [Abstinen’tia; from 
abs, “from,” and ten’eo, to “hold” or 
“keep;” to “abstain.’’] The refraining 
from, or sparing use of, food, liquors, 
ete, 

Abs-trac’tion. [Abstrac’tio, o’nis ; 
from abs, “from,” “away,” and tra‘ho, 
trac'tum, to “draw.”] The separating 
of a fluid from a salt, ete. That mental 
power by which one particular idea may 
be dwelt upon to the exclusion of others ; 
also, that by which general ideas may 
be formed from those of particular ob- 
jects. Applied also to the drawing of 
blood from a blood-vessel. 

Ab’sus.* A species of Cassia, the 
seeds of which, being powdered and 
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mixed with sugar, are used in Egypt as 
an application to the eyes in ophthalmia. 

A-bu'‘ta.* Another name for the Pa- 
REIRA Brava, which see. 

A-bu'til-on.* Called also the Indian 
or yellow mallow. It is mucilaginous, 
and sometimes used for diarrhoea in 
cattle. 

Abvacuation. See ABEVACUATION. 

Acacia,* a-ka’she-a; gen. Acaciz, 
a-ka’she-@. [From axj, a “ sharp point ;” 
the name having been given on account 
of the prickles or thorns with which the 
tree abounds.] A genus of the Linnean 
class Polygamia, natural order Legumi- 
nose. Also, the Pharmacopeial name || 
for gum-arabic. 

Aea’eia Al'tera Trifolia’‘ta. Sce 
Spartium, Sprnosum. 

Acacia Arabica. See AcactA VERA. 

Aca’ cize A-rab’'i-cze Gum’'mi.* The 
Pharmacopeceial name (Dub. Ph.) of gum- 
arabic, obtained from Acacia vera, and 
other species of Acacia. 

Aca’cia Cat’e-chu.* The systematic 
name of the plant which affords catechu. 

Aca’cia In‘diea.* See TamArinpus 
Inpica. 

Aca'cia Ve'ra.* [From ve’rus, “true.”’] 
The “true acacia.” The Egyptian thorn, 
or gum-arabic tree; called also Acacia 
Arabica. Also, the expressed juice of 
the unripe pods of the Acacia verarel. 

Aea’cia Ver’a-vel.* A species afford- 
ing the juice called Acacia vera. 

Aea’cia Zey-lon'i-ca.* A name for 
Hematorylon Campechianum. 

Aecajou, &’kA‘zhoo’. The ANAcAR- 
pium OccIDENTALE, which see. 

Ac-a-le’phe.* = [Gr. dxadufn.] The 
nettle. See Urtica. 

Ac-a-le’phus.* [From the same.] Be- 
longing toanettle. In the neuter plural 
(Acale'pha) applied to a class of the 
Radiata, from the stinging pain felt on 
touching them. 

A-cal’¥-cine. [Acalyci’nus, A- 
eal’yeis; from a, priv., and ca’/yx,] 
Having no calyx. 

A-camp’si-a.* [From a, priv., and 
kéutrw, to “bend.”] An inflexible state 
of ajoint. See ANKYLOSIS. 

A-ean'tha.* [Q@r. dxavOa; from dxi, a 
“sharp point.”] Applied formerly to the 
spine of the back, or rather of a vertebra, 
by the regular arrangement of the series 
of which the former is constituted. A 
thorn, spine, or prickle. 

Acanthaceze,* ak-an-tha’she-@. The 
name of a natural order of plants re- 
sembling the Acanthus, 
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A-ean’thi,* the plural of AcAn’tavs, |: 


forming the Jussieuan name of a natu- 
ral ordey, now ACANTHACE®, which see. 

A-ean'thine. [Acan‘thinus; from 
dxayOu, a “thorn.”] Belonging to a 
thorn; thorny, prickly. 

A-ean’thi-um.* [From the same.] 
The specific or trivial name for the 
Onopor’dium Acan'thium. 

A-can-tho-ceph’a-lous. [Acan- 
thoceph‘alus; from d&av@a, and xepadn, 
the “head.”] Having a spiny head. The 
Latin term in the neuter plural (Acan- 
thoceph'ala) is applied to a family of the 
Entozo'a parenchym ata. 

Acantho’des. See AcanrHorp. 

A-can'thoid. [Acanthoi'des; from 
tava, a “thorn,” and eldos, a * form.’’] 
Having the form of a thorn or spine; 
resembling a spine. 

Acanthophorous, ak-an-thof’o-ris. 
[Acanthoph’orus; from dada, a 
“thorn,” and ¢épw, to “bear.”] Beset 
with spines or coarse hairs. 

A-can-tho-po'di-ous. [Acantho- 
po'dius; from dkav@z, and rots, a “ foot.” 
Having spinous petioles. 

A-can-thop-te-ryg1-i.* [From &«ar- 
6a, a “thorn,” and. rrepiyor, a “little 
wing,” a “fin.”] The name of an order 
of fishes having spiny fins. 

A-can’‘thu-lus.* [From dkxav6a, a 
“thorn.”] An instrument for extracting 
thorns, or spicule of wood, bone, etc., 
from wounds. 

A-can’thus.* [From dxavOa, a 
“thorn.”’] Bear’s breech. A genus of 
the Linnzan class Didynamia, natural 
order Acanthacez. 

Acan’thus Mol'lis.* The systematic 
name of Bear’s breech, _ 

A-ear’di-a.* [From a, priy., and 
xapdia, the Mh The condition of a 
monster-foetus, born without a heart, or, 
rather, deficient as to the whole tho- 
rax. 

Acardiohzemia,* —_a-kar-de-o-he’- 
me-a. [From 4, priv., «apdia, the “heart,”’ 
and aiua, “blood.’’] A deficiency of blood 
in the heart. 

A-car-di-o-ner’ vi-a.* [From a, 
priy., <apdia, the “heart,” and ner’vus, a 
“nerve.” | A deficiency of nervous action 
in the heart, evinced by the sounds 
being inaudible. 

A-ear-di-o-tro'phi-a.* [From a, 
priv., xapdia, and rpopf, “nourishment.’’] 
Atrophy of the heart. 

Aec-a-ro-i'dés,* [From ac’arus, and 
tidos, a “form.’’] Resembling the Acarus: 
ac’aroid, 
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A-car’pous, [Acar’pus; from 4, 
priy., and xaprds, “fruit.”] Having no 
fruit. 


Ae’a-rus.* [From axapijs, that which 
cannot be cut on account of its small- 
ness; from a, priv., and xcipw, to “cut.’”’] A 
genus of minute insects infesting the skin. 

Ae’arus Au-tum-na'lis.* The har- 
vest-bug; the wheal-worm. 

Ae’arus Do-mes'ti-cus.* The do- 
mestic tick, found on the human body. 

Ae’arus Ric’I-nus.* The dog-tick. 

Ac’arus Sae’cha-ri.* (“ Acarus of 
Sugar.”) An animalcule found in sugar, 
causing “ grocer’s itch.” 

Aec’arus Sea-bi-e’i.* (“ Acarus of 
Itch.”) The itch animalcule. 

A-cat/a-lep-sy. [Acatalep’sia ; 
from a, priv., and xaraAapSavw, to “ appre- 
hend.”} Uncertainty in diagnosis, ete. 

A-eat-ap’o-sis.* {From a, priv., and 
kararivw, to “swallow.’’] Difficulty in 
swallowing. See DyspHagia. 

A-ean’lis.* [From a, priy., and cau’lis, 
a “stem.”’] Having no stem: acau’line. 

Ae-gel-e-ra'tion. Increased rapidity 
of the pulse, respiration, ete. 

Ac-¢el-e-ra'tor, o’ris.“ [From ac- 
cel'ero, aceelera’tum, to “hasten.”] Ap- 
plied to a muscle of the penis (Accele- 
ra‘tor uring) whose action propels the 
urine; also named Ejacula’tor sem'inis, 
from a similar office as to the semen. 

Ac-¢es'sion. [Aceces’sio, o/nis ; 
from acce’do, acces'’sum, to “go to,” to 
“approach,” to “be added to.’’] The 
approach, or onset, of diseases, or 
of fits, paroxysms or exacerbations in 
fevers, ete. 

Aceessorii Willisii,* ak-ses-so’re-i 
wil-lis’e-i. The ‘accessory nerves of 
Willis,” so named from the discoverer. 
The superior respiratory nerves, a pair 
arising from the spinal cord and joining 
the par vagum. 

Ac-¢es'so-ry. [Accesso’rius; from 
the same.] Usually applied to muscular 
appendages that assist the action of 
larger muscles. 

Aec’ci-dent. [Ac’cidems; from ac’- 
cido, to “happen.”] A familiar word 
used by the French as synonymous with 
symptom. See ACCIDENTIA. 

Ac-gi-den’tal, [Accidenta’lis; from 
the same.] Adventitious; happening 
unexpectedly. Applied by French and 
some English writers to textures result- 
ing from morbid action. 

Acciden’tal Colors. A series of 
optical phenomena, so named by Buffon, 
and now known by the name of Ocular 
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Spectra. If the eye be steadily directed 
for some time to a white wafer upon a 
dark ground, and be then turned aside, 
a well-defined image of the wafer will be 
perceived, with the colors reversed: the 
wafer will appear dark, the ground 
white. This new appearance is termed 
the accidental color, or ocular spectrum. 
By using differently colored wafers we 
obtain the following results :— 

Color of wafer. Color of spectra. 


BIG Te. iligce odes bes ate White. 

ROU iid. ROA oh Bluish-green. 
OPA Re II Ses estes Blue. 

Mellow | 5, Jase esate 4 Indigo. 


Violet with a 


TOON :..snsideaigen aera ; little red. 


BUHAY, Bde tisuctooe Orange-red. 
Indigo .............+........-Orange-yellow. 
WOM TM peeVege. ace Bluish-green. 


Darwin classes the Spectra under the 
two heads of direct and reverse; the 
former depending on the permanence of 
the impression, the latter upon exhaus- 
tion. 

Accidentia,* ak-se-den’she-a. [From 
ac'cido, to “happen,” ac'cidens, “ hap- 
pening,” ‘that which happens.”] <A 
chance or occurrence happening to one 
unexpectedly: an ac’cident. 

Ae-gip'i-ter.* [From accip'io, to 
“take.”’] A bird of prey. In the plural 
(Aceipitres, ak-sip’e-tréz) applied to an 
order of birds, including the hawk, 
eagle, ete., called also Rapa’ces, and 
Rapto'res, from their rapacious or pre- 
datory character. 

Ae-cli’mat-ed. [{Acelima’‘tus. Fr. 
acclimaté, ak‘kle\ma'ta’.} Thoroughly 
accustomed to a climate. 

Ac-cli-ma-ti-za'tion. [Aceclimati- 
za’'tio, o'nis.| The process or state of 
being acclimated. 

Ae-eli'vis.* [From ad, “to,” and 
cli'vus, the “side of a hill.”]  “Sloping 
upwards.” Applied to a muscle of the 
abdomen, from the oblique ascent of its 
fibres, the Obdi' quus inter’nus, 

Accouchement (Fr.), ak’ koosh'modne’. 

From accoucher, ak’koo'sha’, to “put to 
ed,” to “deliver.”’] The act of being 
delivered; delivery. 

Aecoucheur, ak’koo'shur’. [From 
the same.] A man-midwife; an obstetri- 
cian. 

Ae-ere'tion. [Acere’tio, o’nis ; from 
ad, “to,” and eres’ co, cre’tum, to “grow.’’] 
The process by which nutrient particles 
are added to the various tissues. The 
adhering together of parts naturally 
separate, as the fingers, ete. 
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Acephala. See AcePHALUS. 

Acephalia,* as-e-fa’le-a. [From a, 
priv., and xedadj, the “head.’”’] A form of 
foetal monstrosity, consisting in the want 
of the head. 

Acephalobrachia,* a-sef‘a-lo-bra- 
ki’a. [From a, priv., xepadj, the “ head,” 
and Bpaxiov, the “arm.”] A form of 
foetal monstrosity, consisting in the ab- 
sence of head and arms. ‘ 

A-ceph'a-lo-bra-ehi its.* [From the 
same.] A monster-foetus, having neither 
head nor arms. 

A-ceph'a-lo-car'di-a.* [From a, 
priv., xepadj, the “head,” and xapdia, the 
“heart.”] A form of monstrosity, con- 
sisting in the absence of head and heart. 

A-ceph'‘a-lo-car'di-us.* [From the 
same.| A monster-foetus, without head 
and heart. 

Acephalochirus,* or Acephalo- 
eheirus,* a-sef‘a-lo-ki’riis. [From a, 
priv., xegadj, the “head,” and xeip, the 


“hand.”] A monster-feetus, without 
head and hands. 
Acephalocyst,* a-sef’a-lo-sist. 


[Aceph‘alocys’ tis; from a, priv., xedady, 
the “head,” and xiors, a “ bladder.’’} 
The headless hydatid, formed like a 
bladder. 

A-ceph'‘a-lo-gas'ter.* [From a, 
priv., xepadj, the “head,” and yacrip, the 
“stomach” or “belly.”] A  monster- 
foetus, without head, chest, and upper 
part of the belly. 

A-ceph'‘a-lo-gas'tri-a.* [From the 
same.] A form of monstrosity, consist- 
ing in the want of head, chest, and 
belly. 

A-ceph'a-lo-po’di-a.* [From a, priv., 
xeudj, the “head,” and rots, nodis, the 
“foot.”] A form of monstrosity, consist- 
ing in the absence of head and feet. 

A-ceph'‘a-lop’o-dus.* [From the 
same.] A monster-foetus, without head 
and feet. 

Acephalorachia,* —_a-sef ‘a-lo-ra’- 
ke-a. [From a, priv., xepadh, the “ head,” 
and paxts, the “ spine.” ] A form of mon- 
strosity, consisting in the want of head 
and spinal column. 

A-ceph'‘a-lo-ra’eh¥-us.* [From the 
same.] A monster-foetus, without head 
and spinal column. 

Acephalostoma. See AcEPHALOS- 
TOMUS. 

A-ceph'a-lo-sto’mi-a.* [From a, 
priv., xeparj, the “head,” and orépa, a 
“mouth.”] A form of monstrosity, con- 
sisting in the want of a head, but with 


an aperture like a mouth, 
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A-ceph'a-los’to-mus,* or A-¢eph'- 
a-los'to-ma.* [From the same.] A 
monster-feetus, without a head, but 
having an aperture like a mouth. 

A-ceph'a-lo-tho-ra’ei-a.* [From a, 
priv., xepa\j, the “head,” and @épaz, the 
“chest.”] A form of monstrosity, 
consisting in the want of head and 
chest. 

A-ceph'a-lo-tho’rus.* [From the 
same.] A monster-foetus, without head 
and chest. 

A-ceph’‘a-las.* [From a, priv, and 
xsady, the “head.”] Without a head: 
aceph’‘alous. In the neuter plural 
(Aceph’ala) applied to a class of JMol- 
lusea having no appearance of a head. 

A’cer.* The maple. 

Ac’era,* the plural of A’cer, a “ma- 
ple-tree,’—forming. the Jussieuan name 


of a natural order of plants. See Acr- 
RACE. 

A’cerSac-eha-ri’num.* The sugar- 
maple-tree. 


Aceracez,* as-e-ra’she-é, or A-cer- 
in‘e-ze.* [From a’cer, the “maple-tree.””] 
A natural order of plants including the 
maple. 

Ag’e-rate. [Ace’ras, a’tis.] A com- 
bination of aceric acid with a salifiable 
base. 

A-cer'bi-ty, [Acer’bitas, a’ tis ; 
from acer’ bus, “erude,” “harsh.”] Sour- 
ness, with harshness. 

A-cér'ic. [Acer’icus; from a’cer, 
the “maple-tree.”} Pertaining to the 
Acer. Applied to an aeid obtained from 
‘the juices of A’cer campes'tre, and A’cer 
pseu'do-plat‘anus, 

Acerineze. [From the same.] See 
ACERACER. . 

Ag¢'er-ése. [Acero’sus; from «cus, 

a¢’eris, “chaff.”] Chaffy; like chaff. 
_ A-ecer’va-lus.* [Diminutive of acer’- 
ous, a “heap.”] The collection of sand- 
like particles found in the pineal gland: 
an acer’ vule. 

A-cés'cent. [Aces’cens; from aces’- 
co, to “grow sour.”}] Becoming sour. 

A-ce'ta,* the plural of Ace’rum, 
“vinegar,” applied in Pharmacy to 
preparations of vinegar. 

Ac-e-tab’u-lum.* [From ace’tum, 
“vinegar.”] <A little eup used by the an- 
cients for holding vinegar. Applied, in 
Anatomy, to the round cavity in the Os 
fnnominatum whieh receives the head of 
the Os femoris. 

Ag’e-tal. A compound of aldehyde 
with ether; .formed by the action of pla- 
tinum black on the vapor of aleohol 
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with the presence of oxygen. It is a 
colorless, very fluid liquid, having a 
peculiar odor, suggesting that of Hun- 
gary wines. : 

Ag-e-ta'ri-um,* plural Ag¢-e-ta’ri-a- 
[From ace'tum, “vinegar.”] A salad 
made of roots or herbs mixed with oil, 
salt, and vinegar. 

Aceta’rium Scor-bu'ti-cum.* A 
kind of pickle for scorbutic patients. 

Ag¢‘e-tate. [Ace’tas, a’tis.] A com- 
bination of acetic acid with a base. 

A-cetiic. [Acet’icus; from ace’tum, 
“vinegar.” ] Belonging to vinegar. Ap- 
plied to an acid the product of acetous 
fermentation. 

A-cet'I-ca.* [From the same.] Phar- 
maceutical preparations of vinegar. 

Acetic Acid. [Aciidum Acet'i- 

eum.]| The sour principle which exists 
in vinegar. It occurs ready-formed in 
several products of the vegetable king- 
dom; it is also generated during the 
spontaneous fermentation of many vege- 
table and animal juices. Two kinds 
are known in Pharmacy,—viz.: A¢’idum 
aceticum dilu'tum, “dilute acetic acid,” 
or common distilled vinegar, with very 
minute portions of uncombined mueilage 
and extractive. A¢’idum acet’ieum for’- 
tius, “strong acetic acid.” This variety 
is obtained by distillation from wood, 
generally that of oak coppice deprived 
of its bark, and is then termed pyrolig- 
neous acid; also by decomposing the 
acetates by sulphuric acid; it is then 
termed radical vinegar; and when mixed 
with camphor and essential oils, it is 
ealled “Henry’s Aromatie Essence of 
Vinegar,” and Marseilles or Thieves’ 
Vinegar, or Vinaigre des Quatre Voleurs 
(vé‘négr’ di katr vo'lur’). See Gra- 
cCIAL AcID. 
. A-cet'I-fi-ca'tion. [Acetifiea’tio, 
o/nis; from ace'tum, and fa'cio, to 
“make.”] The act or process of making 
vinegar. 

A¢‘e-tite. [Ace'tis, itis ; from ace’- 
twn.] An erroneous name for the salt 
of acetous acid, in distinction from that 
of acetic acid, given when these acids were 
supposed to be different. The proper 
term is ACETATE, which see. 

Ac-e-tom’e-ter. [Acetom’etrum: 
from ace’tum, and pérpov, a “measure.”’t 
An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength of vinegar. 

Ac’e-tone. A substance found, as an 
impurity, associated with pyro-acetic 
spirit, or naphtha, 

Ag-e-to’sa.* [From a’ceo, to “he 
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aour.”] The specific name of Rumer 
acetosa, 

A-ce-to-sel'la.* [From aceto’sa.] The 
former Pharmacopceial name (Lond, Ph. 
1836) for the Oxalis acetosella. 

A-ce'tous. [Aceto’sus; from ace’- 
tum.] Pertaining to vinegar; acetic, 

A-ce‘tum.* [From a’ceo, to “be 
sour.”’] Acetic or acetous acid in a very 
diluted state; common vinegar. The 
varieties of vinegar known in commerce 
are three:—Wine yinegar, Malt vinegar, 
and Sugar vinegar. The strongest malt 
vinegar is termed proof vinegar, and. is 
‘ealled by the manufacturer No. 24; it is 
estimated to contain 4.73 per cent. of 
real acetic acid, See Acetic Acip. 

Ag’e-t¥1. A hypothetical radical, 
produced by the abstraction of two 
atoms of oxygen from ethyl, by oxi- 
dating processes. It pervades a series 
of compounds, including acetic acid, 
from which it derives its name. 

Achzenium,* a-ké/ne-im; written 
also Ache’nium. [From a, priv., and 
xaivw, to “open.” ] An indehiscent fruit: 
it is one-celled and one-seeded, dry, and 
having the integuments of the seed dis- 
tinct from it. 

Acheir, a-kir’, or Acheirus. See 
AcHIRUS. 

Achillea,* ak-il-le’a. A genus of 
syngenesious plants. The A. ager’atum 
has properties similar. to those of tansy. 
The A. millefo'lium, common yarrow or 
milfoil, 1s sometimes used in dyspepsia, 
flatulence, ete.; also in hemorrhage. 

A-ehil'lis Ten’do.* (The “Tendon 
of Achil'lés.”) The strong tendon of the 
gastroene’ mii, or gastrocne’mius andsole'us 
muscles. Also called Cuorpa Maena, 
or the “great sinew.’ 

Achirous, a-ki‘riis, or Acheirous, 
[Achi’rus, or Achei’rus; from a, priv., 
and xeip, the “hand.”] Having no hands, 

Achlamydeous, ak-la-mid’e-iis. 
[Achlamyd’eus; from a, priy., and 
xXAapbs, a “ short cloak.”} Without calyx 
or corolla. 3 

Achne,* ak’ne. [Gr. axvn.] A shred of 
lint. A flake of mucous-like substance 
on the cornea. 

Acholous, ak’o-liis. [Ach’olus; 

‘from a, priv., and XN, “hile.”] With- 
out bile; deficient in bile. 

A’ chor, plural A-eho’rés, [Gr. dxcp, 
“seurf” or “dandruff.”’] A small pus- 
tule containing a straw-colored fluid, 
and forming scaly eruptions about the 
head of young children; a species of 
scald-head, 
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Achoristus,* ak-o-ris’tiis. [From a, 
priv., and xwpiiw, to “separate.”] A 
sign or symptom which is inseparable 
from (or which invariably accompanies) 
a particular state of health or disease. 

Aeh’ro-a.* [From a, priv., and xpéa, 
“color.”’] A colorless state of the skin, 
caused by the absence of the usual color- 


ing matter of the rete mucosum. Com- 
pare Dyscnroa. 
Aeh'ro-matic. [Achromaticus; 


from a, priv., and xpaya, “color.”) That 
which does not admit the colors of the 
solar spectrum. Lenses in which the 
prismatic aberration of light (caused by 
refraction) is corrected, are termed achro- 
matie. 

A-chro’ma-tism. [Achromatis’- 
mus; from the same.] The correction 
of the aberration of light arising from 
refraction. 

Ach-ro'ma-top’si-g.* [From 4, priy., 
xpdpa, “color,” and df«, “vision,”] 
Inability to distinguish colors: achro’- 
matopsy. 

Achy losis,* alkaslo§ sis. [From a, 
priv., and xvAés, “juice,” and hence 
“chyle.”] Deficient chylification, 

Achymosis,* ak-e-mo’sis. [From a, 
priv., and Xvpés, “chyme.”] Deficient 
chy mifieation. 

Acia,* a’she-a. [From a’eus, a “nee- 
dle.”] A word used by, Celsus, sup- 
posed to mean the thread in a needle 
with which a. suture is made to join the 
lips of a wound; also, the suture itself. 

A-cie’ u-la,* plural, A-cicu-le. [Di- 
minutive of a’cus, a “needle.”] A little 
needle: an ag’icule. See Sprcuna. 

A-cie’u-lar. [Acieula’ris; from acic’- 
ula.] Like a,small needle; spicular, 

A-cic'u-la-ted. [Acieula’tus.] 
Having acicule. ~ 

Agid. [Ac’idus, Ac’idum; from 
a’ceo, to “be sour.”] Sour; sharp to the 
taste, like vinegar. As a noun it signi- 
fies a compound substance which unites 
in definite proportions with alkaline 
bases, and has the property of turning 
vegetable blues to red. 

Ac'ida,* the plural of Acipvm, an acid: 

Ac'l-dif’er-ous. [Acidif’erus; ; 
from ag¢/idum, an “acid,” and j/¥ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing or containing acid. 

A-cid'I-fi'a-ble, leper: s - 
from ag ‘idus, “sour,” and ji’o, to “be- 
come.”’] Capable of becoming acid. 

A-cid I-fi-ca'tion. [Acidifica’tio, 
o/nis.] The act or process of forming, 
or impregnating with, acid. See next 
article, 
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A-cid i-fy. [From a¢idus, “sour,” 
and fa’cio, to “make.”] To make sour 
or acid; to convert into an acid. 
A-cid i-fy-ing. [Acidif’icus; from 
a¢/idus, and fa’ cio, to ‘“make.”] Making 
acid; converting into an acid. 


Aecidifying Prin‘ci-ple. That 
which forms an acid. 
Ac-id-im’'e-ter. [Acidim’etrum; 


from a¢’idum, an “acid,” and yérpov, a 
“measure.”] An instrument for mea- 
suring the strength of acids or the 
amount of free acid. See next ar- 
ticle. ’ 

Ac-id-im’e-try. [Acidime'tria ; 
from ag/idum, “acid,” and perpiv, to 
“measure.”] The process by which the 
strength of acids is measured, or by 
which the amount of uncombined or free 
acid is determined. 

A-cidi-ty. [Acid’itas, a’tis; from 
agidus, “sour.”] The quality of sour- 
ness. See Acor. 

Acidometer. See AcipIMETER. 

A-cid'u-la-ted. [Acidula’tus; from 
acid’ulus, “slightly acid.”] Slightly 
blended with acid. 

A-cid’u-lous. [Acid’ulus; from 
the same.} Slightly acid; subacid. 

Ac’'i-dum,* plural A¢'i-da,. [The neu- 
ter form of ag'idus, “sour.”] An AciD, 
which see. 

Acies,* a’she- or a’se-éz. [From dxf, 
a “sharp point.”] A name for iron or 
steel. 

Ac-i-nac’i-form. [Acinacifor’ mis; 
from acin’aces, a “scimitar.”] In the 
form. of a scimitar. 

Ag-i-ne'si-a,* or Ak-i-ne’si-a.* 
{From a, priv., and xivysy, “motion.”] 
Loss of motion in the whole or part of 
the body. 

Act-ni.* The plural of Acryus, which 
see. 

A-cin'i-form. [Acinifor’mis; from 
acinus, a “grape” or “grape-stone.”] 
Haying the appearance of a grape or 
grape-stone. See Acinvs. 

Agi-nose, or Ac'i-nous. [Acino’- 
sus; from the same.] Having acini, 
or full of: acini. 

Ag¢t-nus,* or A¢'I-nos.* [Gr. divas, 
the “stone of grapes;” a “grape.”] Ap- 
plied in the plural (a¢ini) to the small 
granulations composing the substance 
of the liver and other glandular bodies. 
Also a term used in Botany to denote 
the small berries which form the fruit of 
the bramble, rasp, etc. Also a species 
.of thyme. 


Ac-i-pen’ser.* The sturgeon, a 
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genus of fishes from which isinglass is 
prepared. See IcuTrHyocoLLa. 

Ac’me.* - [Gr. dxuf, the “point,” 
“top,” “ period of greatest vigor.”] The_ 
highest degree, or height, of a disease; 
the crisis. 

Ae’ne.* [Supposed to be derived from 
ae/me, because it is apt to affect those 
who are in the bloom of life.] A papu- 
lar eruption, mostly occurring on the 
face, but sometimes extending to the 
neck, shoulders, or breast. 

Ac’ne Rosa'cea* (ro-za’she-a). Pim- 
ples on the face; the conspicuous erup- 
tion, of a bright rosy hue, on the nose 
and contiguous parts of the face, in 
drunkards. Called also Gut/ta Ro’sea, or 
Rosy-drop. 

Accelius,* a-se’le-iis, or Acoe/lios.* 
[From a, priv., and xoAia, the “belly.’’] 
Having no belly; wasted to such a degree 
as to have this appearance. 

A-col’o-gy¥. [Acolo’gia; from dxos, 
a “remedy,” and Adyos, a “discourse.” ] 
The doctrine or science of remedies. By 
some the term is limited to the considera- 
tion of surgical and mechanical remedies, 

A-eon’'dy-lous. [From a, priy., and 
kévddos, a “joint.’’] Without joints. 

Ac'o-nite. The common name for 
Aconitum NAPELLUS. 

Aconitia,* ak-o-nish’e-a, or A-con’I- 
tin. [Aeconiti’na; from aconi'tum.] 
An alkaloid constituting the active princi- 
ple of aconite. It is a powerful poison. 

Ae-o-nit'ie Ag’id. An acid obtained 
from aconite. 

Ac-o-ni'ti Fo'li-uam.* (“Leaf of 
Aconite.”) The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the leaves of Aconi'tum 
napel'lus, 

Aconi'ti Ra’dix.* (“Root of Aco- 
nite.”) The Pharmacopeeial name || for 
the root of Aconitum napellus. 

Ac-o-ni'tam.* [From Ac’one, aplace 
in Bithynia where it wascommon.] The 
Pharmacopeial name (Br. Ph.) for the 
leaves and tops of Aconitum napellus. 

Aconi'tum Na-pel’lus.* The sys- 
tematic name of aconite. 

A’cor, o’ris.* [From a’ceo, to “be 
sour.”] Acidity, as in the stomach from 
indigestion. 

A-eo’ri-a.* [From a, priv., and xopéw, 
to “satisfy.”] Insatiable hunger. 

A-cor’'mous. [Acor’mus; from a, 
priv., and xéppyos, the “trunk of a tree.”’] 
Having no stem. 

Ac'o-rus,* Ac’o-ram.*  [(r. dxopoy.] 
The Pharmacopeial name (Lond. Ph. 
1836) for Acorus calamus. A nae? 
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genus of the class Hewandria, order | ré\n, “drunken or gluttonous excess.’’] 
Monogynia, Jussieuan system Arotdex. | Correcting the effects of excess in eating 
' Ac’orus A-si-at/i-cus, Ac‘orus Ve'« | or drinking. . 
rus.* Other names for Acorus calamus. A-era’/ni-g.* [From a, priy., an. 
Ac’orus Cal’a-mus.* The systematic | xpaviov, the “cranium.”] A species o. 
name of the common sweet flag. See*| defective development consisting in par- 
preceding article. tial or total absence of the cranium. 
Acotyledon,* a-kot-i-l@’don. [From Acratia,* a-kra’te-g. [From a, priv., 
a, priv., and xorvAnd.iv, 6vos, a “seed-lobe,””] | and xparos, “ strength.”] Weakness, im- 
A plant having no seed-lobe: without a | potency. 
cotyledon. In the plural, applied to a | Ac’rid. [From a’cer,ora’cris, “sharp.”’} 
division of the Jussieuan system. See | A term applied to substances producing 
next article. a disagreeable sense of irritation or burn- 
Acotyledones,* —a-kot-i-lé/do-néz. | ing on the tongue or in the fauces. ts 
[From the same.] Acotyledonous plants; Ac’ri-mo-ny. [Acrimo’nia; fro. 
plants whose seeds have no distinct co- | a’cris, “sharp,” “acrid.”] A sharp, acrid 
tyledons. The term is usually applied | corrosive quality, biting to the tongues, 
to what are more commonly named Ac’rimony of the Hu’mors — 
cryptogamic plants, such as ferns, mosses, | change supposed to take place in 
lichens, etc., in which there are no seeds, | fluids of the body, causing disease. % © 


properly so called, but which are propa- A-erin’'I-a.* [From a, priy., and xpiva, 
gated by undivided spherical bodies | to “discern,” to “secrete.”] A diminu- 
ealled spores. tion or total suppression of the secretions. 


A-cot-¥-led/o-nous. [Acotyledo’- A-eri'si-a.* [From a, priy., and xpicts, 
neus, Acotyle‘donus; from the same.] | a “judgment.”] <A state of disease in 
Having no cotyledon or seed-lobe. See | which there is either no crisis, or in which 
CoTyLEeDON. no judgment or opinicn can be formed. 

. Acoumeter, a-koo'’me-ter or a-kow’- Ace’ri-ta.* [From a, priv., and «pire, 
me-ter. [Acou’metrum; from dxoiw, | to “discern,” to “perceive,” to “judge.” ] 
to “hear,” and pérpov, a “measure.”] An | A subdivision of the Radiata of Cuvier, 
instrument for estimating the extent of | including animals which have no trace 
hearing. of any organs of perception or of any 

Acouophonia,* a-koo-o-fo’ne-a. | nervous system. It comprehends Polypi, 
[From dxojw, to “hear,” and gi, a | Infusoria, and other animals of the very 
“voice” or “sound.”] A mode of aus- | lowest type. 
cultation in which the observer places A-erit/i-cal. — [Ac’ritus; from a, 
his ear on the chest and analyzes the | priv., and xprés, “judged,” from xpivw, to 
sound producéd by percussion. “judge.”] Having no regular crisis. 

A-cous’ma, atis.* [From dkotw, to Ac-ro-bys'ti-a.* [From dxpov, “ex- 
“hear.”] A species of depraved hear- | tremity,” and 66w, to “cover.”] The pre- 
ing, in which sounds are imagined as if | puce. 
really heard. Ac’ro-dont. [Ac’rodon; from 
. Acoustic, a-koos’tik or a-kow’stik. | akpov, “extremity” or “summit,” and 
[Acous’tieus; from dxovoris,a“hearer.”’] | ddvts, dddvr-os, a “tooth.”] Applied by 
Pertaining to sound, or the sense of hear- | Owen to scaly Saurti having teeth an- 
ing. Anciently applied to remedies(called | kylosed to the summit of the alveolar 


acoustica medicamenta) for deafness. ridge. 
Acoustic Duct. See Mratus Av- Aec-ro-dyn‘i-a.* [From axpov, “ex- 
DITORIUS. tremity,” and ddim, “pain.”] Acute 
Acous'tie Nerve. The auditory nerve, | rheumatism of the extremities, head, 
or Portio mollis of the seventh pair. hands, or feet. 


A-cous'ties. [Acous’tiea; from Ac’ro-gen. An acrogenous plant. 
dxobw, to “hear.”] The doctrine of the | See next article. 
theory and principles of sound: the sci- A-crog’e-nous. [Acrog’enus; from 
ence of sound, axpov, “summit,” and yévw, to “be born.” ] 
Ac-quis'i-tive-ness. According to | Growing from their tops. The Latin 
Phrenology, that faculty or propensity | term in the plural feminine (Acrogene, 
which impels to the acquisition of pro- | a-kréj/e-né) is applied to plants which 
perty. - grow from their external points, and 
Acrzpalus,* a-krép’a-liis, or A- | whose increase is in length maiuly. 
erzp’a-los.* [From a, priy., and xpar- Ac-ro-ma'‘ni-a.* [From dxpos, “ex- 
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Jreme,” and pavia, “madness.”| Con- 
‘firmed or incurable madness. 

A-ero’mi-gl. [Acronmsia‘lis.] Per- 
Mining to the acromion. 

;A-cro’mi-on.* “(From dxpov, “ex- 
remity” or “summit,” and Gyos, the 
“shoulder.”] The projecting process of 
the Scapula. 
| Ae-rom-pha'li-on,* Acrom’pha- 
lon.* Ac-rom-pha li-um,* Acrom’- 
phalum.* [From dxpov, “summit” or 
“point,” and dupadés, the “navel.”] The 
centre of the navel, to which the cord is 
~ ‘tached in the foetus. 

_, Aeron’yeal. See Acronycrous. 

Aec-ron-yc' tous. [Aecronye tus; 
, m Gxpov, “extremity,” and voz, vuxrds, 

_. t.”] Applied to stars appearing 
- éfanset and disappearing at sunrise 
“anset and sunrise being the two “ex- 
tremities of the night”); in other words, 
to stars or planets when opposite the 
sun. 

Ac’ro-spire. ([Acrospi‘ra; from 
dxpov, “extremity,” “end,” and oxecipa, 
‘any thing wound round another.] A 
sprout or plumule from the end of seeds 
when germinating. 

A-erot‘ie. [Acrot/icus; from dpos, 
“extreme,” “outermost part.”] Belong- 
ing to the external surface. Applied in 

‘the plural neuter (Acrot/ica) to an order 
of the class Eccritica, in Good’s classifi- 
eation. 

Acro-tism. [Acrotis’mus; from a, 
priy., and xpéros, the “pulse.’’] A defect 
of the pulse. 

Ac-tin-i-for’mis.* [From driv, or 
Jixris, a “ray.”) Exhibiting the form 
or appearance of rays. The same as 
ACTINOLDES. 
 Ae‘tin-ism. [Actinis’mus; from 
dxriv.| That branch of Natural Philoso- 
phy which treats of the radiation of 

eat or light (Mayne); but more usually 
the chemical power of the sun’s rays as 
distinguished from light or heat. 

Ac-tin-o-car’pous. [Actinocar’- 

pus; from dxriv, a “ray,” and xaprés, 
“fruit.””] Having trophosperms radiated 
like the rays of fruit. 
_ Ae-tin-og er-ate, Ac-tin-o¢’er-ous. 
_[Aetinocera’‘tus, Actinog’erus; from 
axriv, and xépas, a “horn,”] Having parts 
like radiated horns. 

Ac-tin-o'dés. The same as AcTINoID. 

Aec'tin-oid. [Actinoi’des; from 
dxriv, a “ray,” and sidos, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling rays, or a ray. 

_ Ac-tin’o-lite. [Actinolithus; from 
driv, a “ray,” and XiOos, a “stone.”] A 
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species of mineral composed of radiated 
crystals. 
Ac-tin-om’e-ter. [Actinome- 


trauma; from dxriv, a “ray,” and pérpo, a 
“measure.”}] An instrument for “indi- 
cating the strength of the sun’s rays. 

Ae-tin-6-zo’'um,” or Ac-tin-o-zo'« 
on* (plural Aetinozo’a), [From dxriv, 
and (oov, an “anintal.”) The name of 
certain Acephala Gastrica having ap- 
pendages, and often the arex of the sur- 
face, radiated. 

A¢@tion. [Ac‘tio, Onis; from a’go, 
ac'tum, to “do,” to “act.”] The exer- 
cise of an active power; a faculty or 


function of the body. 


Active. [Acti’vas; from the same. ] 
Acting with energy. Applied to treat- 
ment of the sick, to certain medicines, 
and to surgical remedies. 

Acta-al Cau‘te-ry. [From xaiw, to 
“burn;” or kavrfipov, a “red-hot iron,” a 
“branding-iron.”} A red-hot iron, or 
fire, used by surgeons as a cautery, be- 
cause it really burns away the part or 
surface to which it is applied, in contra- 
distinction to caustic substances, termed 
potential cauteries, which produce a 
similar result without actual burning. 
Also called Jgnis actualis, “actual fire.’ 
See CauTrry. 

A-ewle-ate. [Aculea’tas; from 
acu’leus, a “prickle.”} Having prickles. 

A-cu'le-us.* [From a’cus, a “needle.” 
A prickle arising from the bark or epi- 
dermis of any part of a plant, and 
which may be peeled off with the bark. 

A-cu'mi-nate. [Acumina’‘tus; 
from acu’men, acu'’minis, a “point,” 
“sharpness.”] Pointed; tapering to a 
point. 

Ac-u-pres’sion. [Acupres’sio; from 
a’cus, a “needle,” and pre'mo, pres’sum, 
to “press.”} Dr. J. Y. Simpson’s plan of 
securing against hemorrhage in wounds 
or operations, by inserting a needle 
through the skin below the divided ves- 
sel, and returning its point to the cuta- 
neous surface again, the ends being left 
out to a sufficient extent. 

Ac-u-punc'ture. [Acupunctu’ra; 
from a’cus, a “needle,” and pun’ go, pune! - 
tum, to “prick.”] A small puncture 
made with a needle. 

A’eus Can-nu-la’ta.* A trochar: a 
eannulated needle used in surgery. 

A’eus In-ter-punc-to'ri-a.* A 
couching-needle, used in operating on 
the eye. 

A’cus Oph-thalmi-ca.* A couching 
or ophthalmic needle. 49 
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A’‘cus Tri-que’tra.* <A trochar: a 
three-cornered needle. 

Ac-tit-an’gu-lar, or Ac-tt-an’gu- 
late. [Acutangula’ris, Acutangu- 
la‘tus; from acu'tus, “sharp,” and 
an'gulus, a “corner.”] Having sharp 
angles. 

A-cute’. [Acu’tus; from ac!uo, acu’- 
tum, to “sharpen,” to “point.”] Ending 
in a point. Applied also to diseases 
having violent symptoms attended with 
danger, and terminating within a few 
days. ' 
Ac-u-te-nac’u-lum.* [From a’cus, a 
“needle,” and tenac'ulum, a “handle.”} 
A handle for a needle. Also called Porte- 
‘aiguille. 

A-cy'a-no-blep’si-a.* [From a, priy., 
xéavoc, “blue,” and Bdérw, to “look,” to 
“see,”] Defect of vision by which blue 
color cannot be distinguished. 

Aecyesis,* as-i-e’sis. [From a, priv., 
and xbyos, “pregnancy.’”’] Sterility in 
women. 

Ad. A Latin preposition signifying 
to, - “at: Ache.” towards,” ““near’’ 
“with,” etc. In compound words the 
d is usually changed to correspond with 
the following letter. Thus, ad becomes 
ac before c, al before 1, ap before p, ete. 

_ Ad. or Add. — Ad'de, adda'tur,* etc. 
“Add,” or “let there be added.” 

Ad Def. Animi — Ad de/fectionem 
animt* (ad de-fek-she-o’nem an’e-mi). 
“To fainting.” 

Ad Deliquium® (de-lik’we-iim), or 
Ad Deliq/uium An’imi.* “To faint- 
ing.” Used in directions for venesection. 

Ad 2 Wie. — Ad du'as vi'ces.* “At 
two times,” or “at twice taking.” 


Ad. Lib, — Ad libi'tum.* “At plea- 
sure.” 
A-dae’ry-a.* [From a, priv., and 


dixpvov, a “tear.’’] A. deficiency of the 
iachrymal secretion. 

Adzemonia,* a-de-mo’ne-a. [From 
4a, priy., and daipwy, “fortune.”] Restless 
or unhappy thoughts; anxiety. 

Ad’a-mant. [Ad’amas, Adaman’-« 
tis; from a, neg., and daydw, to “subdue.’’] 
Literaliy, ‘that which [on account of its 
hardness] cannot be subdued.” Diamond, 
the hardest of all substances. 

Ad-a-man‘tine. [Adaman’'tinus; 
from the preceding.] Having the hard- 
ness or lnstre of adamant. 

Adam’s Apple. See Pomum ApAmt. 

Ad-ap'ter. A tube used in Chemistry 
for increasing the length of the neck of 
a retort, or for connecting the retort 
with the receiver, where the orifice of 
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the latter is not large enough to admit 
the beak of the retort, 
Ad-de-pha’gi-a.* = [From ddnv, or 
adénv, “abundantly,” and gayeiv, to “eat.”’] 
Voracious appetite, or Bulimia. , 
Ad/di-son’s Dis-ease’. The Melasma 
supra-renale, first described by him, 
Ad-di-ta-men’taum.* [From ad'‘do, 
ad'ditum, to “add” or “adjoin.”] A 
small suture sometimes found added to 
the lambdoid and squamous sutures. 
Ad-du’cens.* rom ad, “to,” and 
du'co, to “lead,” to “draw.”] Drawing 
together: addu’cent. ; 
Ad-duc'tion. [Adduc'tio, 0/nis ; 
from the,same.] That movement by © 
which one part, as a limb or finger, i — 
drawn to another, or to the mesial line. ~ 
Ad-due’tor, o'ris.* [From the same.]} 
Applied to muscles that perform adduc- 
tion. See ANTITHENAR. 
A’den,* gen. Ad’/enis. [Gr. ddfv, a 
“gland.”] A gland. A bubo. 
Ad-en-al'gi-a.*. {From achy, a 
“gland,” and adyos, “pain.’”’] Pain in a 
gland: adenal’gy. 
Ad‘en-em-phrax’is.* [From 4djv, a 
“gland,” and épppags, “obstruction.” 
Glandular obstruction. rapt 
Ad-eni-form. Adeniform’is ; 
from a’den, a alia *4 Formed like a 
gland; glandiform. See ADENoID. 
Ad-en-i'tis, idis.* [From ddfv, a 
“gland.”] Inflammation of a gland; 
bubo, 
Ad‘en-o-d¥n'i-a.* [From adiv, adévos, 
a “gland,” and ddbvn, “pain.”) Pain ina 
gland. See ADENALGIA. : 
Ad-en-og’ra-phy. [Adenograph'- 
ia; from adjv, a “gland,” and ypadw, to 
“write.”] _A treatise or dissertation on 
the glandular system. 
Ad’en-oid. [Adenoi'des; from adjv, 
a “gland,” and éidos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling a gland. : : 
Ad-en-ol'o-g¥. [Adenolo’gia; from 
adjv, a “gland,” and Abyos, a “discourse.”’] 
The doctrine of the glandular system. 
The science which treats of glands or 
of the glandular system. 
Ad‘en-o-me-nin’£e-us.* [From ddiv, 
a “gland,” and pivryf, a “membrane,.”] 
Applied to mucous or pituitous fever 
(Febris adenomeningea), because the 
membranes and follicular glands of the 
intestines were held to be the chief seat 
of the complaint. - 
Ad en-on-co’sis,* or Ad‘en-on-ko’- 
sis.* [From ddjv, a “ gland,” and dyxéo, 
to “puff up” or “swell.”] Swelling of a 
gland. 
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' Ad’en-o-ner'vous. The same as 
ADENONEUROSUS, which see. 

Ad'en-o-nei-ro’sus.* [From «div, 
a “gland,” and veipov, a “nerve.”] Ap- 
plied to the plague (Febris adenoneu- 
rosa), because situated in the nerves 
and lymphatic glands of the axilla and 
groin: adenonerv’ous. 

A@en-o-phar-yn-zi tis, idis.* 
[From d‘jv, a “gland,” and ¢dpvyz, the 
“pharynx.”] Inflammation of the ton- 
sils and pharynx. 

Ad@'en-oph-thal'mi-a.* [From ddjv, 
a “gland,” and 6/0aXp0s, the “eye.”] In- 
flammation of the Meibomian glands: 
adenophthal’my. 

Ad@'en-o-phy’ma.* [From ddjv, a 
“gland,” and ipa, a “tumor.”] The 
swelling of a gland. When it occurs in 
the liver it is called hepatophyma. 

Ad@'en-o-scle-ro'sis.* [From ddjv, 
a “gland,” and cxdnpiw, to “harden.”’] 
A hard, indolent swelling of a gland, 
not of a scirrhous character. 

Ad’en-ése. [Adeno’sus; from a’den, 
a “gland.”] Having many glands; 
glandulous. 

Ad-en-ot'o-my. [Adenoto’mia; 
from adjv, ddévos, a “gland,” and répva, 
to “eut.”] Dissection of the glands. 

Adephagia. Sce AppEePHAGIA. 

A’deps, gen. Ad'i-pis.* A Latin term, 
signifying fat, animal oil. 

A’deps An-ser-i’nus.* Goose-grease. 

A’deps 0-vil'lus.* Fat of the sheep; 
mutton-suet. 

; A’‘deps Prze-pa-ra‘tus.* Prepared 
ard. : 

_ A’deps Su-il'tus.* Hog’s lard; Ar- 
ungia poreina. The same as LARDUM. 

Ad-he’'sion. [Adhze’sio, 0/nis ; 
from -ad, “to,” and he'reo, he’sum, to 
“stick.”] That property by which cer- 
tain bodies attract others, or their par- 
ticles adhere to each other. One of the 
terminations of inflammation. 

Ad-he'Sive. [Adhzesi’vus; from 
the same.] Having the property of ad- 
hesion. See Guiutinous, Viscous. 

Adhe’sive In-flam-ma'tion. [In- 
flamma tio adhzsi'va.| The process 
by which the sides of incised wounds, 
being brought into exact contact, unite 
without suppuration, constituting union 
by the first intention. 

Ad-he'sive Plas‘ter. [Emplas’- 
trum Adhzsi’vum.] Common name 
for the EmpLastrum Resin, which see. 

Ad-i-an’tum.* [Gr. ddiavrov; from a, 
eats and éraive, to “ moisten ;” so named 

ause less juicy than many other 
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ferns, or because the leaves are not 
easily moistened.] A genus of ferns 
called maiden-hair, from which a syrup 
termed capillaire is prepared. See Ca- 
PILLAIRE. 

A-di'a-pho-re'sis.* [From a, priv., 
and éapopéw, to “perspire.”] Deficient 
cutaneous perspiration. See ADIAP- 
NEUSTIA. 

A-di-aph’o-rus.* [From a, priv., and 
dcapspw, to “ differ.”] Formerly applied 
to medicines which did neither good nor 
harm; also to neutral salts: adiaph’o- 
rous. 

A-di‘ap-neus'ti-a.* [From a, priv., 
and datvéw, to “breathe through,” to 
“evaporate.”] The absence, obstruction, 
or diminution of perspiration. 

Adipocere, or Adipocire, ad‘e-po- 
str’. [Adipoce’ra; from a’deps, ad’ipis, 
“fat,” and ce’ra, “wax.”] A peculiar 
substance like fat, or spermaceti, formed 
by the spontaneous conversion of the 
flesh of man or other animals when 
placed for a considerable period in moist 
situations or under water; also called 
Grave-wax. 

Ad'i-pdse. [Adipo’sus; from a‘deps, 
ad'ipis, “fat.”] Of the nature of fat; 
fatty. 

Adipose Ar’te-ries. The bvanches 
of the diaphragmatic, capsular, and 
renal arteries, because they supply the 
fat round the kidneys. 

Adipose Membrane, Adipose 
Wis‘sue. Cellular membrane with fat 
collected in its cells. 

Ad-i-po’sis.* [From a’deps.] 
growth of fatness or obesity. 

A-dip’si-a.* [From a, priv., and dia, 
“thirst.”] Absence of thirst; a genus 
of the order Dysorexiz, class Locales, 
of Cullen’s nosology. 

A-dip’sous. are, deo or Adip’sos; 
from the same.] Allaying thirst. Ap- 
plied to medicines and fruits which so act. 

Ad‘jec-tive. [Adjecti’vus; from 
adjigtio, adjec’tum, to “add to.”]  Ap- 
plied to coloring matters which require 
to be fixed through the addition of an- 
other substance termed a mordunt. 

Ad'ju-vant. [Ad'javans; from 
ad'juvo, to “assist.”]. Assisting other re- 
medies. 

Ad-mix’'ture. [Admistu’ra; from 
ad, “to” or “with,” and niis’eco, mis'tum 
or mix'tum, to “mix.”] A mixing or 
blending one substance with another. 

Admov. — Admo've,* “apply,” or 
Admovea'tur,* “Jet there be appiied.” 

Adnata. See TunicA ApNATA. 
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Ad’nate. [Adna’‘tus; from ad, “to,” 
and nas‘cor, na‘tus, to “be born,’ to 
“ grow.” |] Connected or grown together. 

Ad-o-lés'cence. | Adolescentia, 
ad-o-les-sen’she-a; from adoles‘’co, to 
“crow,” to “grow up to maturity.’’] 
Youth; the period between puberty and 
fulldevelopment: from fourteen or fifteen 
to about twenty-five in males, and from 
twelve or thirteen to twenty-one in 
females. 

Ad-op’ter. The same as ADAPTER. 

Ad-os-cu-la'tion. [Adoscula’tio, 
o'nis ; from ad, “to” or “towards,” and 
os’eulor, oscuta’tus, to “kiss.”] The im- 

_pregnation of plants by the pollen coming 
in contact with the pistils; the joining or 
inserting one part of the plant into an- 
other. Also the external contact of the 
genital organs of the opposite sexes in 
birds and fishes during impregnation, 
instead of the insertion of that of the 
male. 

Ad Pon’dus Om‘ni-um.* “To the 
weight of the whole.” Used in preserip- 
tions to indicate the proportion of some 
particular ingredient. 

Adragunthin. See TRAGACANTHIN. 

Adst. Fe'bre — Adstan'te fe'bre* 
“Fever being present,” or when the 
fever is on. 

A@ult. [Adul’tus; from ado’leo, 
adul’tum, to “grow up.”] Applied to 
animals arrived at maturity; also some- 
times applied to plants. See AirAs. 

Ad-ul-te-ra'tion. [Adultera'tio, 
o'nis; from adul/tero, adultera’tum, to 
“adulterate,” to “counterfeit.”’} The cor- 
rupting of pure ingredients with others 
resembling them, but of inferior value. 

A-dus'tion. [Adus’tio, o'n/s ; from 
adu’ro, adus'tum, to “burn,” to “scorch.” ] 
A synonym of cauterization; the appli- 
cation of the actual cautery to any part 
of the body. See Ampustto. 

Adventitious, ad-ven-tish’is. [Ad- 
venti'tins; from adve'nio, adven'tum, to 
“come to,” to “come to accidentally.’”’} 
That which is accidental or acquired, in 
opposition to what is natural or heredi- 
tary. 

Ad-ver-si-fo'li-ate. [Adversifo’- 
linus; from adver'sus, “against,” and /o’- 
lium, a “Teat.”] Having leaves against 
or opposite to each other. 

Ad-¥-na/’mi-a. [From a, priv., and 
dévaus, “ power.”] Toss or deficiency of 
vital power; adyn’amy. 

Ad-¥-nam ic. [Adynam‘ieus. | 
Pertaining to Adynamia. 

JEdovitis (e-de-i'tis), idis.* 
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aidota, the “parts of generation,” the 
“pudenda.”] Inflammation of the pu- 
denda. i 

Edoeodynia,* e-de-o-din'e-a. [From 
aidota, the “pudenda,” and ddévn, “pain.’”’] 
Pain in the genital orgaus, from what- | 
ever cause. 

JE-doe-0-gra'phi-a.* [From aidoia, 
the “‘pudenda,” and. ypagw, to “ write.’’] 
Description of the parts of generation. 

4E-dee-0-lo'gi-a.* [From aidoia, the — 
“pudenda,” and dys, a ‘discourse.’”’} 
A treatise on the parts of generation, 
their structure and functions; also that 
branch of Anatomy or Physiology treat- 
ing of the same. | ‘ 

JE-doe-op-so’ phi-a,* or JE-dop-so’- 
phi-a.* [From aidota, the “pudenda,” 
and Wopiw, to “make a noise.”| The 
sound caused by the escape of wind 
from the womb per vaginam, or from — 
the bladder per wrethram, in females. 

ZE-doe-os'co-py.  [ ZEdeeosco’pia, 
or AEdeeop’sia: from aidoia, the “ pu- 
denda,” cxaréw, to “see;’’ dus, “-vision.’’] 
Examination or inspection of the pu- 
denda. 

ZE-dee-ot'o-my¥. —_ [ Edeeote’mia; 
from aisota, the “pudenda,” and répw, to 
“cut.”] The anatomy or dissection of 
the parts of generation. 

JE-gag-ro-pi'lus.* [From atyaypoc, 
the “wild goat,” and rides, “hair wrought 
into felt.”] A concretion found in the 
stomach of goats, deer, cows, ete., com- 
posed of bair collected on the tongue of 
the animal in licking itself, and. swal- 
lowed. ; 

JEgilops (¢j‘il-ops).0'pis.* [From az, 
dwyds, a “ goat,” and orf, the “eye.”] A 
sinuous ulcer under the inner angle of 
the eye, so called from its resemblance 
to the /armier or infra-orbital glandular 
sac of goats: now considered to be only 
a stage of the fistula lachrymalia. — 

ZEgobronchophony, e-go-bron-kof’- 
o-ne. [2#gebronehopho'nia; from 
att, a “goat,” and bronchopho'nia.] The 
bleating and bronchial voice; the prin- 
cipal symptom in_. pleuro-pneumonia. 
See BroncHopHony. 

JB-go'ni-a.* (Contraction of dgo- 
pho'nia.) A minor degree of xgophony, 
or a resonance of voice intermediate be- 
tween well-marked bronchophony and 
eegophony. 

JEgophony, e-gof’o-ne. [JEgopho’- 
nia; from az, duyds, a “ goat,” and dwri, 
the “voice.”] In auseultation, a strong 
resonance of the. voice, jerking and 
tremulous, like that ef the goat or kid. 
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Z£olipile, e-ol’e-pil. [From ’olus, 
the “god of the winds,” and pila, a 
“hall.”] Literally, “Afolus’s ball.” A 
hollow ball of metal with two orifices on 
opposite sides. If water be placed in 
such a ball and converted to steam, the 
escape of the latter reacting on the atmo- 
sphere may be made to communicate a 
rotary motion to the ball. 

Bora,* e-o'ra. [From aiwpéa, to “raise 
into the air.”] A species of gestation ; 
swinging. 

Z£quilibrium,* — e-kwi-lib’bre-iim. 
[From #quus, “equal,” and li’bro, to 
“balance,” to “weigh.”] Literally, a 
“balancing of forces.” That rest which 
ozeurs when many forces applied to the 
same body are equally opposed. In Me- 
dicine it signifies the harmonious action 
of the organs of the body. 

ZB qui-valved. [2 quival’ vis; from 
a’ quus, “equal,” and val've, “folding 
doors.”] Having equal valves. Applied 
to a dehiscent pericarp so formed. 

A’er.® [From dip, dépos, “ air,” the “ at- 
mosphere.’’] The natural air we breathe: 
atmospheric air. 

Aerate, ier-at. [From the preceding. ] 
To impregnate with carbonic acid gas. 

A’e-rat-ed. [A’eratus.] Applied to 
liquids impregnated with carbonic acid 


as. 

A’er Fix’us.* Fixed air, or carbonic 
acid gas. 

A-e’ri-al Ag¢/id. Carbonic acid gas. 

Ae’rial Plants. Certain piants which 
ean live by absorption from the atmo- 
sphere, without requiring their roots to 
be fixed to any place; as the Flos a’eris. 
See AbrorHyYTUM. 

Aeriferous, i-er-if’er-ous. [Aer’ifer; 


-from a’er, “air,” and fe’ro, to “bear,” to 


“earry.”] Air-bearing. Applied to the 
air-passages, the windpipe, bronchi, etc. 

A’er-i-fi-ea' tion. [Aerifiea ‘tio, 
Onis; from a’er, “air” or “gas,” and 
fa cio, to “make.”] The converting of 


’ a body into gas. 


A’er-i-form. [Aerifor’mis; from 
a’er, “air” or “gas.”] Having the form 
of air or gas: gaseous, 

A-er-o-dyn-am ‘ic. [Acrodynam‘i- 
eus; from dp, and dévays, “ power.” ] 
Pertaining to the force of the air. 

A-er-o9-d¥n-am ‘ies. [Aerodyn- 
am/‘iea; from the same.] The doctrine 
of the air and its properties while in 
motion. 


A-er-og/ra-phy. [Aerograph’ia: 
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Aerolite, i’/er-o-lit; | written also 
A’e-ro-lith. [From dfp, the “atmo- 
sphere,” and Ai6o;, a “ stone.’’] A certain 
meteoric stone which falls from the 
heavens: an aérolite or aérolith. Also 
termed a Meteorolite. See Bronrouita. 

A-er-ol'o-gy¥. ([Aerolo’gia; from 
dip, “air,” and Débyos, a “discourse.”] A 
treatise or consideration of the proper- 
ties of air. 

A-er-om’e-ter. [Aerom’etrum; 
from dip, “air,” and pérpov, a “measure.” } 
An instrument for ascertaining the 
mean bulk of gases. 

A-er-om‘e-try. [Aerome'tria; 
from the same.] The ascertaining of 
the physical properties of atmospheric 
air, their nature and history. 

A-er-o-pho’bi-a.* [From dip, “air,” 
and $4805, “‘fear.”] A dread of any cur- 
rent of air; because in hydrophobia and 
some other diseases it induces a parox- 
ysm: aéroph’oby. 

Aerophyte, i’er-o-phit. [Aeroph’- 
ytum; from dip, “air,” and gurdv, a 
“plant.”] A plant that lives in the air 
without being rooted in the earth. See 
AERIAL PLANTS. - 

A-e-ros'co-py. [From dip, “air,” 
and oxoriw, to “survey,” to “examine.’”’] 
The investigation of the air. 

JZErose, @rés. [A6ro’sus; from 2s, 


xis, “copper” or “brass.”’] Of the 
nature of copper; coppery. 
A-er-o-stat'ic. [Aerostat/icus ; 


from dfp, “air,” and crarixj, the “science 
of weights.’’] Pertaining to the science 
of the weight of air, or Aérustatics. 

A-er-o-stat ies. [Aerostatica; 
from the same.] The doctrine of air, 
its specific gravity, and properties in a 
state of rest. 

A-er-os-ta'tion. [Aerosta’tio, 
o’nis; from a’er, and sto, sta’tum, to 
“stand.”] Literally, “standing (or being 
suspended) inthe air.” The raising and 
supporting of heavy bodies by the buoy- 
ancy of heated air or light gases re- 
ceived into a spherical bag called a 
balloon. 

ZE-ro'sus La’'pis.* (“ Coppery 
Stone.”) A name for lapis calaminaris, 
from the notion of its being a copper ore. 

JE-ru’gin-ous, or ZE-ru-gin’e-ous. 
[ZErugino’sus; from zru’go, zrw ginis.] 
Pertaining to copper-rust, or verdigris. 
Applied to a bluish-green color like 
verdigris, or like the leaves of some pine- 


| trees. 


from a’er, “air,” and ypidw, to “ write.’’] | -ru’go,* gen. ZE-ru’gin-is. [Con- 
tr 


A description of the air. 


action of ris rubi’go, the “rust of cop-+ 
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per.” See As.] The rust of a metal, 
especially copper. The Pharmacopcial 
name (Lond. and Ed. Ph.) of the impure 
subacetate of copper. See VERDIGRIS. 

€s,* gen. ris. The Latin term for 
“copper” or “ brass.” 

2Es Co-rin’thi-um.* (Zs, “brass,” 
and Corin’ thius, belonging to “Corinth.”’] 
A kind of brass produced, as it is said, by 
an accidental mixture of metals at the 
burning of Corinth. It appears, how- 
ever, from Pliny, to have been in use in 
Corinth long before the burning of that 
city. 

ZEs Us’tum.* [2s, “copper,” and 
us'tus, “burnt;” from aro, us’tum, to 
“burn.”] Burnt copper; a preparation 
consisting of equal parts of copper and 
rough brimstone, laid in strata, with a 
small quantity of common salt sprinkled 
on each layer, and exposed to the fire 
till the brimstone is burned out. It has 
been called 4s Ven’eris ( Venus being one 
of the ancient names for copper), 4s cre- 
ma'tum, Ci'nis x'ris, Cro’cus Ven'eris, ete. 

ZEseulin, or sculine, és’ku-lin. 
An alkaloid lately discovered in the bark 
of the Asculus Hippocastanum, or horse- 
chestnut; supposed to be a febrifuge. 

JZEstates,* &s-ta’téz. [The nominative 
plural of zs’tas, “summer.” ] Heat-spots; 
freckles; sunburnings. See HpHetrs. 

JEsthesia,* &s-the’se-a. [From dic6a- 
vouat, to “perceive,” to “feel.”] Per- 
ception; feeling; sensibility. 

JEsthesis,* €&s-the’sis. [From the 
same.] Feeling or sensibility ; also, sense 
or sensation. 

ZEs-thetic. [#sthet/ieus; from 
the same.] Pertaining to the under- 
standing, or mental perception. The 
Latin term, in the plural neuter (s- 
thet/iea), forms the name of an order of 
the class Neuwrotica in Dr. Good’s ar- 
rangement. 

Z€s-thet/ies. [Esthet/iea; from 
the same.] Literally, the science of the 
sensations or perceptions. The science 
which explains the cause of the pleasure 
or displeasure derived from the contem- 
plation of the works of nature or art. 

ZEs-ti-va'tion, or Es-ti-va’tion. 
(Estiva'tio, o’nis; from zsti’vo, wsti- 
va’tum, to “spend the summer,” to “re- 
tire for the summer season.’’] The state 
in which the different parts of the flower 
are folded in the bud: prefloration. 

ZEs-tu-a’ri-um.* {From #s’tus, 
“heat,” “boiling water,” the “tide.”] 
Literally, a place where there is boiling 
or raging water: hence, an estuary (7.e. 
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an arm of the sea, or part of a river in 
which the tide rises). A stove for apply- 
ing dry heat to all parts of the body at 
once; also a vapor-bath. 

JEstus,* és‘tiis. (See preceding arti- 
cle.) Heat, as well natural heat in in- 
tense degree, as that which is the effect 
of inflammatory disease. 

ZEs'tus Vo-lat‘i-cus.* The sudden 
flushing of the face; also Strophulus 
volaticus, or wild-fire rash of children. 

ZE'tas,* cen. ZE-ta'tis. “Age.” Differ- 
ent writers have designated different 
stages in the life of man; but perhaps 
the most usual division is into five 
periods, as follow :— 

1. Inrancy (infan'tia), generally con- 
sidered to extend to about the seventh 
year, or to the second dentition. 2. 
CHILDHOOD (pueri’tia), extending from 
the seventh to the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, the period of puberty. 3. ADOLES- 
CENCE (adolescen’tia), or YourH, reaching 
in males from the age of about fifteen to 
twenty-five; in females, from thirteen 
to twenty-one. 4. ApuLT AGE, or MaAn- 
HooD (viril/itas or e#’tas viri'lis, the 
“manly age’’), extending from the close 
of adolescence to about the fiftieth year. 
5. OLD AGE (senec’tus), which compre- 
hends the declining portion of life. 

The Roman writers again subdivided 
Manhood into different stages, as Ai/TAs 
Firma’ra, the prime or full strength of 
man,—the age from thirty to thirty-five; 
#i/TAS Martv’rA, the age of maturity or 
prudence,—the age of fifty. 

Old age was variously subdivided, as 
JB'TAS Provec’tTA, advanced age; Ai’/Tas 
InGraves’cens, the age when the weight 
of years begins to be sensibly felt; Ai’/ras 
Decrep’iTta or Crepita, decrepit age: 
reckoned from the sixtieth year, and end- 
ing in death. 

2i-the’re-a.* [Neuter plural of xthe’- 
reus, “ethereal.”’] The Pharmacopeeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for preparations of 
ether. See Eruer. 

JE’ thi-ops,* or E’thi-ops.* [From 
aidioy, “black.’’] A name anciently given 
to several black powders. 

JE'thiops An-ti-mo-ni-a'lis.* A 
term applied to a compound of Aithiops 
mineral with the sulphuret of antimony. 

JZE'thiops Mar’'tial. An old name 
for the deutoxide of iron. 

ZE'thiops Min’e-ral. The black sul- 
phuret of mereury (Hydrar'gyri Sulphu- 
re'tum Ni'yrum). As an anthelmintic, it 
has been called Poudre Vermifuge Mercu- 


rielle (poodr vér'me'fiizh’ mér'kii're-€ll’).. 
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JE'thiops per se* (per sé). The 
name given by Boerhaave to the gray 
oxide formed by long agitation of mer- 
eury in a bottle half full of air. 

JE thiops Veg-e-tab'i-lis.* A name 
given to a specie: of charcoal, prepared 
by burning the Fucus vesiculosus in the 
open air and reducing it to a black 
powder. 

ZEth’o-gen. [From aifos, “fire,” or 
“light,” and yevviw, to “produce.”] A 
compound of boron and nitrogen, which 
gives a brilliant phosphorescent light 
when heated before the blow-pipe. 

JE thri-seope. [From dipfa, the 
“clear sky,” and cxoréw, to “observe.”] 
An instrument invented by Sir John 
Leslie for indicating the power of the 
clouds in preventing radiation. It con- 
sists of the differential thermometer, 
having one of the balls excluded from 
the light and the other placed in a 
polished metallic cup. Exposed to a 
clear part of the sky, the heat radiated 
from it escapes rapidly, and the tem- 
perature falls; exposed to a cloud, the 
radiated heat is restored and there is no 
reduction of temperature. 

JE-thu'sa Cy-na’pi-am.* Lesser 
Hemlock, or Fool’s Parsley; a plant of 
the order Umbellifere, possessing poi- 
sonous properties. It yields an alkaloid 
ealled cynapic. 

J£-ti-oVo-g¥. [ZEtiolo’gia; from 
airfa, “cause,” and Adyos, a “ discourse.’”] 
The science of the causes of disease. 

Aetites,* a-e-ti'téz. [From derés, an 
“eagle,” di0o;, a “stone,” being under- 
stood.] Eagle-stone. A clay-ironstone, 
hollow, and containing another substance 
within it of variable composition. 

Af-fee'tion. [Affee'tio, o’nis ; from 
affi' cio, affec'tum, to “affect,” to “dis- 
turb.”] Nearly synonymous with “ dis- 
ease,” as inflammatory, nervous, or rheu- 
matic affection, ete. 

Af fer-ens.* [From ad, “to,” and fe’ro, 
to “bring.”] Applied to the lymphatic 
vessels, or Vasa afferentia: aff’erent. 

Afferentia,* af-fer-en’she-a, the plu- 
ral neuter of ArrereNs, which see. 

Af-fin’i-ty. [Affin‘itas, a’tis; from 
ad, “to,” “on,” and finis, “boundary :” 
affinis, “on the boundary,” “near,” 
“connected with,” “neighboring.’’] 
Literally, “connection by marriage.” 
That kind of attraction by which differ- 
ent classes of substances combine to 
form new substances, as in the case of an 
alkali with an acid, forming a salt. As 


marriage unites persons of different or 
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opposite sexes, so affinity unites sub- 
stances of different and often opposite 
qualities: e.g. a supporter of combustion 
with a combustible, an alkali with anu 
acid, etc. Affinity is sometimes used, 
but less appropriately, to denote attrac- 
tion in a more general sense. See Ar- 
FINITY OF AGGREGATION. 

SiveLe or Simevte Arrinity is the 
power by which two elementary bodies 
combine. 

Exec’trve Arrinity denotes the pre- 
ference which one body manifests in 
combining with another rather than 
with a third or fourth, ete. 

Douste Exvective AFFINITY occurs 
when two compounds decompose each 
other and two new compounds are 
formed by an exchange of elements. 
Thus, when sulphate of zine and earbon- 
ate of potassa are mixed, the sulphuric 
acid leaves the zine and unites with the 
potassa, forming sulphate of potassa, 
while the carbonic acid combines with 
the zine, producing carbonate of zine. 

Qutes’cent Arrinity is that which 
tends to maintain the elements of a 
compound in their present state, prevent- 
ing decomposition. 

Divew'Lent Arrrnity (from divel'lo, 
to “pull apart,” to “separate”) is that 
which tends to arrange the particles of 
a compound in a new form, producing 
decomposition. In mixing different com- 
pounds, if the sum total of the divellent 
be more powerful than that of the qui- 
escent affinities, decomposition takes 
place. 

Disposing Arrinity is that which 
promotes the tendency of bodies to 
combine in a particular way, by pre- 
senting to them a third substance which 
exerts a strong attraction to the com- 
pound they form: when the combina- 
tion has been effected, the third sub- 
stance may be withdrawn. Some writers 
eall this tendency to unite the affinity 
of intermedium, or intermediate affinity. 


_ Berthollet styles it “reciprocal affinity.” 


Affinity of Ag-gre-ga'tion. A force 
by which two substances tend to com- 
bine and form an aggregate, without 
their properties being changed. An- 
other term for the attraction of cohesion. 

Affin’ity, Chem ‘i-eal, or Affin’ity 
proper. That property or attraction by 
which different elements unite with each 


other, forming new substances. See 
AFFINITY. 
Affinity, Intermediate. See Ar- 


Frnity (DisposinG). 
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Affin’ity, Vi'tal. That power which 
forms the solids and fluids from the 
common circulating fluids. 

Af-fla‘tus.* [From ad, “to,” “upon,” 
and jlo, jfla'tum, to “blow.”] Applied to 
a species of erysipelas, as if blown upon 
by an unwholesome blast. 

Af-flux’us.* [From ad, “to” or 
“towards,” and /lu’o, flux'um or fluc'- 
tum, to “flow.”] Af’flux; a name given 
in former times to a supposed reciprocal 
influence of terrestrial bodies: it was 
compared to the effect of a magnet on 
- iron, and of amber on chaff. Agduxus or 
afflux is also used to denote the flow or 
determination of blood or other fluid of 
the body to a particular part. 

Af-fu'Sion. [Affu’sio, o’nis; from 
ad, “to,” “upon,” and fun'do, fu'sum, to 
“pour.”] The pouring of water on a 
substance to cleanse it.. Applied to the 
pouring on a patient, in certain fevers, 
of a liberal quantity of cold water: the 
cold affusion. To this head some writers 
refer Lorions, ASPERSIONS, SHOWER- 
Batus, which will be n«ticed in their 
alphabetical places. 

Af’ter-Birth. The common English 
term for the placenta, cord, and mem- 
branes, or secundines. 

Af’ter-Pains. Those pains, more or 
less severe, after expulsion of the after- 
birth, from the contractile efforts of the 
uterus to return to its normal condition. 

Agalacta’tio. See AGALACTIA. 

Ag-a-lac'ti-a.* [From a, priv., and 
yada, yadaxros, “milk.”’] Deficiency of 
milk after child-birth. 

A-gami-eus.* [From a, priy., and 
ydpos, marriage.’’] Sometimes applied, 
in Botany, to plants the sexual organs 
of which cannot be detected: ecrypto- 
gamiec. 

Ag’am-ous. [From the same.] Sex- 
less. A term applied to the cryptogamous 
plants, from the notion that they possess 
no sexual characters. 

A-gir'i-cum.* [Said to be derived 
from Aga’ria, or Ay/arum, a region of 
Sarmatia, where it was first discovered. ] 
The agaric, a species of mushroom. 

A-gar’'i-eus.* [See preceding arti- 
cle.] The generic name of the mush- 
room family, order Fungi, class Crypto- 
gamia. 

Agaricus Cam-pes’tris.* The 
Linnwan name of the common eatable 
mushroom of Europe. 


Agar’icus €hi-rur-go’rum.* 
(“Surgeon’s Agaric.”) See AGARICUS 
QUERCUS. 
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Agaricus Min-e-ra‘lis.* _(“Mine- 
ral Agaric.””) The mountain milk or meal 
of the Germans; one of the purest of the 
native carbonates of lime, found in clefts 
of rocks, ete. It is named from its re- 
semblance to an agaric in texture and 
color, 

Agar’icus Quer’eus.* (“Agaric of 
the Oak.”) Bole'tus Ignia'rius, or Touch- 
wood: a fungus formerly used for ar- 
resting external hemorrhages, 

Ag’ate.. [From Acha’tes, a river of 
Sicily where agates, it is said, were first 
discovered.] A hard siliceous stone, used 
by lapidaries for engraving seals, ca- 
meos, and other objects of ornament. 
It is composed of chaleedony blended 
with jasper, quartz, and other minerals. 

A-ga’/ve A-mer-i-ea’na.* The Amer- 
ican Aloe. 

Aga’ve Cu-ben’sis.* A species of 
American aloe, the roots of which 
resemble the red sarsaparilla of the 


shops. 
Age. See Aras. 
Agedoite. See ASPARAGIN. 
Agenesia. See AGENNESIA. 


A-gen’e-sis.* [From a, priv., and 
yevvae, to “ beget,” or yéve, to “be born.”’] 
Applied to anomalies of organization, 
consisting in the absence or imperfect 
development of parts. 

Agennesia,* aj-én-ne’se-a, or A- 
gen‘ne-sis.* [From the same.] Impo- 
tence, sterility. 

A’gent. [A’gems: from a’go, to 
“act” or “do.”] Any power or influ- 
ence which produces an effect on the 
human body. Thus, we speak of a 
“morbifie agent,’ that is, something 
which causes disease. In Chemistry, a 
substance capable of producing chemical 
action or a change in the composition of 
bodies. 

Agerasia,* aj-e-ra’se-a. [From a, 
priv., and yijpas, “old age.” ] The non-ap- 
pearance of the effects or infirmities of 
old age: a green old age. 

A-ger’a-tum.* ([Gr.) dyjpirov.] See 
ACHILLEA AGERATUM. 

Ageusia. See AGEUSTIA. 

Ageustia,* a-giis’te-a. [From a, priv., 
and yedars, ‘tasting.”] Loss of taste. A 
genus of the order Dysesthesix, class 
Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Ag-glom’er-ate, or Ag-glom’er- 
at-ed. [Agglomera’tus; from ag- 
glom’eroy agglomera’tum (from ad, “to,” 
“on,” and glo’mus, a “ball’), to “wind 
upon a ball,” to “gather into a ball.’’] 
Applied to glands. Applied also to the 
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stamens of plants when collected in a 
globular form; and to amenta, or catkins, 
similarly disposed. 

Ag-glu'ti-nant. [Agglu’tinans; 
from ad, “to,” and glu'tino, glutina’tum, 
to “glue.”] Applied to external appli- 
eations of a gluey nature, which favor 
the healing of parts by keeping them 
together. 

Ag-glu-ti-na'tion. [Agglutina’‘tio, 
o’nis; from the same.] A gluing or join- 
ing together: also the action of an ag- 
glutinant substance. See CoLvEsis. 

Agglutina'tion, lIm-me'di-ate. 
Union by the first intention. 

Agglutina’ tion, Me'di-ate. The in- 
terposing of some substance between the 
lips of a wound, or the flaps after ampu- 
tation; as agarie, charpie, or lint, on 
which cerate is first spread. 

Ag’gre-gate. [Aggrega’tus; from 
ag grego, aggreywtum (from. ad, “to” or 
“together,” and grex, gre’gis, a “herd,” 
“flock,” or “crowd”’), to “crowd to- 
gether,” to “gather together.”] Applied 
to flowers which have a number of 
smaller flowers collected into clusters. 
Applied also, in Chemistry, to several 
substances of the same kind producing 
one, its chemical properties not differing 
from theirs. In the plural neuter (Ag- 
grega'ta) it forms the name of a family 
of the Mollusca, Acephala nuda, which 
are united in a common mass. See Ae- 
.GLOMERATE. 

Ag’gregate. A body or mass made 
up of smaller bodies or masses. The 
smallest parts into which an aggregate 
ean be divided without destroying its 
chemical properties are called integrant 
parts. 

Ag-gre-ga'tion. [From the same.] 
A eollection of many individual par- 
ticles, ete., into a cluster or mass. Also, 
a form of attraction, commonly called 
that of cohesion, by which the particles 
of bodies are aggregated, or retained in 
the state of a solid. 

Ag-i-ta'tion. [Agita’tio, nis ; 
from ayito, agita’tum, to “shake,” to 
“agitate.”’] The act of putting into 
active or violent motion. Mental emo- 
tion, from the violence of some prevail- 
ing passion. 

Ag'li-a.* [Gr. dy\in.] A whitish speck 
on the cornea of the eye. 

Ag-lo-bu'li-a.* [From a, priv., and 
glob/ulus, a “globule.”] Decrease or 
diminution in the quantity of blood- 
globules. 


Ag-lu-ti'tion. [Agluti’tio, o'nis ; 
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from a, priv., and glu'tio, gluti’tum, ta 
“swallow.”] Inability to swallow. See 
DyspPHAGIA. 

Ag-nina Mem-bra‘na.* From 
ay’nus, a “lamb,” and membra’na, a 
‘“membrane.”] The name given to one 
of the membranes of the fcetus, on ac- 
count of its tenderness. The same as 
the amnion. 

Agni/na Tii'ni-ea.* [From ag'nus, a 
“lamb,” and tunica, a “coat.”| The 
lamb’s coat; the amnion. 

Agnoea,* ag-né’a. [From dyvoéw, to 
“be ignorant.”] The state of a patient 
who does not recognize persons or things. 

Ag’nus Cas‘tus.* The chaste tree, a 
species of Vitea, formerly celebrated as 
an antaphrodisiac. This name has also 
been given to Custor Oil, or the oil of 
Ricinus communis, from its effects upon 
the body and mind. 

A-gom-phi‘a-sis.* [From a, priv., 
and gompho’sis, the “insertion of the 
teeth in their sockets.”] Looseness of 
the teeth. 

A-go'ni-a.* [From a, priv., and yévos, 
“seed,” “offspring.”] Sterility, or bar- 
renness. 

Ag’o-ny. [From dydiv, a “contest,” 
a “struggle.”] The last struggle of life, 
closing in death. 

A-gres'tis.* [From ager, a'gri, a 
“field.”] Pertaining to a field; the 
specific name of many plants. 

A’gri-a.* [Gr. dypia, the “holly.” 
Another name for the Agquifolium, c’: 
holly. 

A’gria.* [From dypus, “wild,” “un- 
tamable.”] A pustular eruption, with 
redness and erosion; named from its in- 
tractability. ‘iy 

Ag-ri-am’pe-los.* = [From  @ypus, 
“wild,” and. duredos, the “vine.”] An- 
other name for the Bryonia alba, or wild 
vine. 

Ag’ri-mo-ny. [Agrimo’nia Eupa- 
to’ria.] A plant of the order Rosacex, 
used as an astringent and stomachic. 

Ag-ri-o-rig’a-num.* [From aypus, 
“wild,” and dptyavov, “marjoram.”] The 
Orig/anum vulga're, or wild marjoram. 

Ag-ri-o-thym’‘i-a.* [From  dypus, 
“wild,” and Ovuds, “passion,” “rage.’’] 
Furious insanity. 

A-grip’pa.* [As if Zgrippa, from 
egre partus, “born with difficulty.’’] 
A term applied to children born with 
the feet foremost. Hence the name of 
some celebrated Romans. 

Ag-ros-tog’ ra-phy. [Agrosto- 
gra‘phia; from dypwors, a kind of 
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“ grass,” ant. ypagw, to “ write.” ] A trea- 
tise on grasses. 

A-gryp’ni-a.* [From a, priy., and 
vos, “sleep.” | Sleeplessness; watchful- 
ness, or wakefulness. 

A-gryp-no-co’ma, atis.* [From 
dypunvos, * sleepless,” and kdpa, “lethar- 
gy.”] A lethargic state of wakefulness, 
with low muttering delirium, aptly ex- 
pressed otherwise by the term Coma-vigil. 

A’gitte. [Supposed to be derived from 
the Gothic agis, “trembling.”] The 
common name for intermittent fever. 

A’gue-Cake. [Placen’ta Febri’- 
lis.] Enlargement of the spleen, the 
effect of protracted ague. 

A’gue-Drop. A solution of arseniate 
of potash; Fowler’s tasteless ague-drop, 
for which the Liquor arsenicalis is sub- 
stituted. It is used as a remedy in in- 
termittent fevers. 

A’gue-Tree. Another name for sas- 
safras, given on account of its virtues as 
a febrifuge. 

A-gyr’ta.* Formerly, a mountebank ; 
a person who collected a crowd about 
him; a quack. 

Ah-ri’zous. [Ahri’zus; from a, 
priv., and pifa, a “root.” ] Applied to cer- 
tain acotyledonous plants, because repro- 
duced by sporule, without radicles, strik- 
ing root from any part of their surface. 

Air. [Lat. A’er, A’eris; Gr. dip; 
from dw, to “breathe.”] The natural 
air, or atmosphere: atmospheric air. 
When pure, it consists of about 20 parts 
(in the hundred) of oxygen and 80 of 
nitrogen; it contains also a small quan- 
tity of carbonic acid, the proportion of 
which varies greatly according to circum- 
stafi@es, being far more abundant in the 
air of a densely peopled city than in the 
country. 

Air Bag, or Air Bladder. 
Vesica NATATORIA. 

Air, Fixed. [A’er Fix’us.] Car- 
bonie acid gas. 

Air, In-flam’ma-ble. Hydrogen gas. 

Air Pump. A machine by which 
the air in a vessel may be withdrawn. 

Air, Wi'tal (formerly called dephlo- 
gisticated air, empyrial air, ete.) is a 
term applied to oxygen gas, from its 
being indispensable to life. 

Akkimesia. See ACINESIA. 

Ad. The Arabic article signifying 
“the,” prefixed to many terms formerly 
in use; as al-chemy, al-kahest, al-cohol, 
ete. 

A'la,* plural A’lae. [Supposed to be 
a contraction of avil'la, the “armpit.”] 
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Awing. Applied, in Anatomy, to parts, 
from their resemblanee to a wing, as alex 
nasi, “wings of the nose,” ete.; also, to 
the armpit. In Botany it is applied to 
the side petals of papilionaceous flowers, 
and angles formed by leaves or stalks 
with their branches, ete. 

Al-a-bas'ter. | [Lat. Alabastri’tes, 
and Alabas’ ter; Gr. a\iPacrpos, and ada- 
Barrpov.' A species of white gypsum (sul- 
phate of lime), used for ornamental pur- 
poses. The name is also sometimes ap- 
plied to a form of carbonate of lime. 

Al-a-bas’trum.* [From the same.] 
A term applied to the five green leaves 
forming the calyx of some flowers before 
the expansion of the bud, from a sup- 
posed resemblance to an alabaster box. 

A’lze Ma-jo'vés.* (“ Larger Wings.”’) 
Another term for the labia externa of the 
pudenda. See Lasra Pupenpt. 

A'lze Mi-no’rés.* (“ Lesser Wings.”)} 
A term applied to the two small folds 
formed by the nymph. 

A’lr Na’si.* (‘Wings of the Nose.”} 
The lateral or movable cartilaginous 
parts of the nose. 

A’le WVes-per-til-i-o’nis.* (‘‘Bat’s 
Wings.”) The broad ligaments situated 
between the uterus and the Fallopian 
tubes. 

Alzeformis. See ALIFORM. 

A-la‘li-a.* [From a, priv., and Aadée, - 
to “speak.”} <A defect of articulation. 

A-lan’tine. A starch-like powder, ob- 
tained from the Angelica Archangelica. 

A-la’res Ve'nee.* [Sce ALAris.] The 
superficial veins at the bend of the arm. 

A-la’ri-a @Gs‘sa.* The lateral pro- 
cesses of the sphenoid bone. 

A-la’ris,* plural A-la‘ré8 and A-la’- 
ri-a. [From a’/a, a “wing.” ] Wing-like: 
applied to the pterygoid processes of 
the sphenoid bone, to a ligament within 
the knee-joint, and to the inner veins of 
the bend of the arm. 

A'late. [Ala’tus: from ala, a 
“wing.”] Winged, as certain stems and 
leaf-stalks having side membranes. 

AY bi-eans,* neuter plural Albiean- 
tia, al-be-kan’she-a. [From al/bico, to 
“grow white.”] Applied (in the plural) 
to two small bodies on the base of the 
brain, the Corpora albicantia. 

Al-bi-eawlis.* [ From albus,“ white,” 
and cau'lis, a “stem.” | Having a white 
stem: albicau’line, 

Al-bi-dac’ty-lus,* or Al-bo-dac’ty¥- 
lus.* [From al'bus, “white,” and daxrv- 
Nos, a “finger.’’] Having white, digitated 
wings. 
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Al-bi-flo’rus.* [From al’bus,“ white,” 
and jlos, flo‘ris, a “flower.”] Having 
white flowers. 

Al-bi-ner’vus.* = =[From albus, 
“white,” and ner'vus, a “nerve.” }. Hay- 
ing white nervures. 

AV bi-nism. [From al’ bus, “white.”’] 
A diseased state, in which the skin is of a 
uniform dull, milky white color; the hair 
resembles bleached flax or silk; the iris 
is pink, and the retina and choroid, seen 
through the pupil, present another shade 
of the same color; the sight is weak, 
and strongest in the dark. 

Al-bi'no. A term applied to an indi- 
vidual marked by the above character- 
isties. There is the Ethiopian variety, 
found among negroes, and the Zuropean, 
found among Europeans and other white 
nations. See LeuCcOPATHIA. 

Albino-Skin. See ALBINISM. 

Albite. [Probably a contraction of 
al'bus, “white,” and Ui’thos, a “stone.] 
Soda Felspar, a silicate of alumina, re- 
sembling felspar in its properties, with 
the substitution of soda for potash. 

Al-bi-ven‘ter,* | Al-bi-ven’tris.* 
[From al‘bus, “white,” and ven'ter, the 
“belly.”] Having a white belly. 

Al-bu-gin’e-ous. [Albugin’eus; 
from albu’go, albu'ginis, the “white of 
the eye.”] White like the’selerotic coat 
of the eye; also, pertaining to albumen, 
er white of egg. Applied toa membrane 
of the eye, also to a covering of the tes- 
ticles, each named Tunica albugin'ea. 

Al-bu’go,* gen. Al-bu’gi-nis. [From 
al bus, “white.”’] The white of the eye; 
sometimes the white of egg, or albumen. 
A white opacity of the cornea, not superfi- 
cial, but affecting its very substance ; also 
called the “pin and web.” See Ar@emaA 
and Leucoma. 

AY bum Grzeeum* (gré/kum).. Ster’- 
cus canis. The white and solid excre- 
ment of dogs which subsist chiefly on 
bones. It consists, for the most part, of 
the earth of bones or lime, in combina- 
tion with phosphorie acid. It was for- 
merly used in medicine; it is now some- 
times used to soften leather in the 
process of dressing it after the depilatory 
action of lime. 

AYbum Ni‘grum.* The excrement 
of mice and rats; formerly used both 
externally and internally as a remedy, 
but now very properly abandoned. 

Al-bu’/men,* gen. Al-bu’min-is. 
[From al/bus, “ white.”] The white of an 
egg. A peculiar constituent principle, of 
essentially the same  eescieacaas as the al- 
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bumen of an egg, found in the animal an@ 
vegetable kingdoms. It is distinguished 
by its property of coagulability on the 
application of heat. 

Animal albumen is the chief solid in- 
gredient in the white of eggs: it also 
enters largely into the composition of 
blood, muscles, etc. It may be obtained 
pure by coagulating the white of an egg 
with alcohol, washing thoroughly with 
that fluid, and then drying it at the 
temperature of 120° Fahrenheit. 

Albumen, Vegetable. See Vrece- 
TABLE ALBUMEN. 

Al-bu'mi-noid. {Albuminoi’des; 
from albu’men, and sivos, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling. albumen. Often used in the 
sense of Proteinaceous. See PRorern. 

Al-bu'mi-nose. [From a/bu'men.] 
A product of digestion found in the chyle 
and blood. It differs from albumen in 
not being coagulable by heat. 

Al-bu’min-ous. [Albumino’sus. ] 
Containing or resembling albumen. 

Al-bu-min-u’ri-a.* {From a/bu'men, 
and uri'na, “urine.”] An albuminous 
state of the urine. See Nepuritis AL- 
BUMINOSA. 

Al-bur’num.* [From al’bus, 
“white.”] The soft white substance 
between the inner bark and the wood 
of trees. See Sap-Woop. 

Aleana. See ALKANA. 

Al-ear’gen. Another name for Ca- 
copyLic Acip, which see. 

Alehemy, al‘kem-e. [Alche’mia, 
or Alehym’‘ia. Supposed to be derived 
from the Arabie definite article a/, and 
xopa, a “melting” or “pouring.”] A chi- 
merical art which proposed to find out 
the means of effecting the transmutation 
of metals and preparing a remedy for 
all diseases. 

Alchornea Latifolia. See ALcor- 
NOQUE. 

Alehymy. See Atcuemy. 

Al-ei-cor’nis.* [From al'ce, an “elk,” 
and cornu, a “horn.”] Having horns, 
or similar objects, like those of the elk. 

Aleoate. See ALCOHOLATES. 

AVeco-hol, or Al‘ko-hol. [From 
the Arabic definite article a/, and kohol, 
an “impalpable powder,” “something 
very subtle.”] The Pharmacopceial name 
(U. S. and Br. Ph.) for rectified spirits. 
A term applied to the pure spirit ob- 
tained by distillation from all liquids 
which have undergone vinous fermenta- 
tion. When diluted with an equal weight 
of water, it is termed Proof spirit, or 
Spiritus tenuior of the Pharmacopoeia, 
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The first product of distillation is tech- 
nically called low wine, and is aguwin 
subjected to distillation. The latter por- 
tions of what comes over are called 
feints, and are reserved for a further 
process in the wash-still. The second 
product is termed raw spirit, and when 
again distilled is called rectified spirit. 
The strongest alcohol which can be pro- 
cured is termed Absolute Alcohol, or 
Anhydrous Alcohol, to denote its entire 
freedom from water. 
Alcohol, Absolute. Sce ALCOHOL. 
Alcohol Am-mo-ni-a'tum.* The 
Spiritus ammo!nix aromat'icus. A com- 
bination of alcohol and ammonia, pre- 
pared by passing ammoniacal gas into 
alcohol, which must be kept cool. 
Alcohol Amylicam. See Fuse. OI. 
Al’co-hol-ates. [From a/'cohol.] Ap- 
plied to officinal medicines, differing from 
aleoholie tinctures. first, in the men- 
struum containing tne volatile principles 
of medicinal subsiances, and, secondly, 
in their mode of separation, which con- 
sists in impregnating the alcohol with 
medicinal principles, first by maceration 
and then by distillation. 
Al-co-holie. [Alcohkol/icus; from 
al'cohol.| Pertaining to alcohol. 
Al'co-hol-ism. A diseased con- 
dition of the system resulting from the 
use of alcoholic drinks. 
Al-eo-hol-i-za'tion. The develop- 
ment of alcohol in a liquid. 
Al-co-ho-lom’e-ter. [Alcoholom'- 
etrum; from al'cohol, and pérpor, a “ mea- 
sure.”] An instrument for ascertaining 
the quantity of alcohol in any fluid. 
Alcohometer. See ALCOHOLOMETER. 
Aleornogue, al‘kor‘nok’. (Fr.) The 
bark of the Alchornea latifolia, growing 
in the West Indies and South America, 
It is bitter and tonic, and has by some 
been regarded as a specific in phthisis. 
Al’ey-on,* gen. Al-cy’o-nis. [Gr. 
ddxysv; from Gs, the “sea,’’ and kiw, to 
“conceive,” because said to hatchits eggs 
in the sea.] A bird of the swallow kind, 
found in Cochin China and the Philip- 
pine Islands, whose nest, composed 
chiefly of a gelatinous matter, possesses 
nutritious properties, is esteemed as an 
article of diet in China, and used as an 
analeptic and aphrodisiac. 
Al/de-hyde. [From q/, first syllable 
of al’cohol, and de-hyd, first two of de- 
hydrogena'tus, “deprived of hydrogen.’ 
A colorless liquid of a suffocating odor, 
and readily absorbing oxygen from the 
atmosphere, 
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Al-de-hyd ic. [Aldehyd’icus; 
from al'dehyde.] Pertaining to alde- 
hyde. 

Alder. See ALNUs. 

Ale. The fermented infusion of pale 
malted barley, usually combined with 
infusion of hops. 

Al-ee-tra’rous, 
from ddéxrwp, a “cock,” and dupa, a 
‘“tail.”] Having a tail like the cock’s, 

A-lem’bie. [Alem’/bicus; from the 
Arabic a/, and au5¢, a ‘“feup” or pot.” ] 
A glass, metal, or earthenware utensil, 
fitted to receive volatile products from 
retorts. 

A-lem’broth. [Said to signify, in 
Chaldaic, the “key to art or knowledge.’’] 
The Salt of Wisdom of the Alchemists. 
A muriate of mercury and ammonia, 
corresponding to the Hydrar’gyrum 
precipita'tum al'bum of the London 
Pharmacopeia. It is a compound of 
bichloride of mereury and sal ammoniac. 

Al'e-tris Far-i-no’sa.* Star-grass. A 
plant of the natural order Asphodelizx. 
It is intensely bitter, and is used as a 
tonic. 

Al-ex-an’dri-a.* [Named from the 
place of its growth.] The name for the 
Prwnus lawrocer'asus ; the Alexandrian 
laurel. 


[Alectru’rus ; 


Alexipharmacon. See ALEXI- 
PHARMIC. 
A-lex-i-phar’miec. [Alexiphar’- 


micus;: from ddiw, to “ward off,” to 
“protect,” and pappaxoy, a “poison.’’] 
Antipharmic; neutralizing the effects of 
poison. 

A-lex-i-py-ret/ic. [Alexipyret'i- 
eus; from ad\ég{w, and mrperdc, a “fever.” ] 
Driving off fevers: febrifuge. 

Aléze,.or Alése, A‘laz’. [From dw, 
to “protect.”] A cloth folded several 
times in order to protect the bed fro 
discharges of blood, ete. . : 

Al’ga.* An herb or weed growing on 
the sea-shore: sea-weed. 

Algaceze,* al-ga’she-é, An order of 
plants including the Alge or sea-weeds, 
They consist of leafless, flowerless 
plants, without any distinct axis of 
vegetation, growing in water, 

Algze,*al’j2, the plural of AL’eA, a 
“sea-weed,” forming the Jussieuan name 
of a natural order of plants. See Fuca- 
CER. 

Al'ga-roth. [From Victor Algarotti, 
a physician of Verona.] The oxide of 
antimony in the form of a white powder. 

Al-ge’do, d'inis.*[From “Ayos, “pain.” } 
Violent pain about the urethra, testes, 
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bladder, perinzeum, and anus, caused by 
sudden stoppage of severe gonorrhoea. 

Algid. [Al'gidus; from al'geo, to 
“be cold,” to * suiter from cold.”’}] Chilled 
with cold. 

Al gid €hol’e-ra. [Cholera Al’- 
gida.| Applied to Asiatic cholera, on 
account of the diminution of temperature, 
this being one of its chief characteristic 
symptoms. 

Al'gi-da Fe’bris.* A term for a ma- 
lignant remittent fever, the Fiévre algide 
(fe-Avr’ 4l'zhéd’) of the continent, char- 
asterized by icy coldness on the sur- 
face. 

Al-go-i'dés.* [From al’ga, a “sea- 
weed,” and eido;, a “form.”] Resembling 
the al’ge: al'goid. 

Algor, o’ris.* [From «al'geo, to “be 
cold.”| The senserof coldness in the 
onset of fever: chillness. See Rreor. 

Ali-ble. [Alib’ilis; from a’lo, to 
“nourish.”] Nutritious. 

Al'i-ea.* [From the same.] A kind 
of grain like wheat, supposed to be spelt, 
_ from which the ancients made their 
tisanes ; also a kind of pottage made of 
this. 

Alices,* al’e-séz. [From adiiw, to 
“sprinkle.”] Spots on the skin pre- 
ceding the eruption of small-pox. 

A'lien-ate, or A’lien-at-ed. [Alie- 
na’tus; from alie’no, aliena’tum, to “es- 
trange,” to “withdraw,” to “put away.’’] 
Applied in Botany to first leaves, which 
give way to others different. 

Alienation, 4\/yen-a'shiin. [Alie- 
na'tio, o/nis; from the same.] Any 
species of derangement or wandering of 
the mind. 

Aliena’tion of Mind. Applied 
more especially to insanity, as distinct 
from derangements symptomatic of some 
other disease, as delirium, ete. 

AVi-form. [Alifor’mis; from a’/a, 
a “wing.”’] Having the form of a wing: 
pterygoid. 

Ali-ment. [Alimen’taum; from 
a'lo, to “nourish.”] That which affords 
nourishment. See AtiruraA, PABuLumM. 

Al-i-men’ta-ry. [Alimenta’rius; 
from a'‘lo, to “nourish.”] Pertaining 
to aliment; nourishing. 

Alimen’tary Ca-nal’. The entire 
passage (from the mouth to the anus) 
through which the aliment or food 
passes. 

Alimen’tary Duct. [Due'tus Ali- 
menta’rius.| A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the thoracic duct. 

Al-i-men-ta'tion. {[Alimenta’tio, 
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o’nis; from alimen'tum.] The act of 
taking or receiving nourishment. 

Al-i-pze'nos,* Al-i-pz‘nus.* [From 
a, priv., and draivw, to “make fat.”] 
Applied to very lean persons; also te 
dry external remedies, as powders, etc. 

Alipede, al’e-péd. [Al’ipes: from 
a'la, a“ wing,” and pes, pe’dis, a “ foot.’ 
Having winged feet. See CHerrop- 
TERUS. 

A-lis’ma Plan-ta’go,* or Plane . 
ta’go A-quat'i-ca.* The water-plan- 
tain, a medicinal plant formerly regarded 
as efficacious in cases of hydrophobia. 

Al-is-ma’ceous. [Alisma’ceus ; 
from adlis’ma, the “ water-plantain.’’] 
Having an arrangement similar to that 
in the alis’ma. In the plural feminine 
(Alismacee, al-is-ma’she-é) applied to a 
natural order of plants. 

A-liS’moid. [Alismoi’des; from 
alis'ma, and eléos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling the alisma. 

Al-i-sphe’noid. [Alisphenoi'des; 
from a'‘/a, a “wing,” and os sphenoides, 
the “sphenoid bone.”] Applied by 
Owen to the middle or great wing of the 
sphenoid bone. 

Al-i-tu’ra.* [From a’lo, al’itum, to 
“nourish.”] The process of assimilation 
or nutrition; food or nourishment; ali- 
ment. 

Alizarin, or Alizarine, 4-liz’a-rin. 
[Alizari’na.] A coloring matter ex- 
tracted from madder (Rubia tincto'rum), 
called in France alizari (4‘le‘zd're'). 

Al’ka-hest. The pretended universal 
solvent or menstruum of the ancient 
chemists. But, if it dissolves all sub- 
stances, in what vessels can it be con- 
tained ? 

Al-ka-lés'cent. [Alkales’cens; 
from al/kali, and -es'co, a Latin termina- 
tion signifying to “grow,” to “become.” 
Having slightly alkaline qualities; be- 
coming alkaline. 

Alkali, al’ka-le. [From the Arabic 
al, definite article, and ka’‘li, the plant 
from which soda was first obtained.] 
A substance of peculiar properties, 
uniting with acids in definite propor- 
tions, thus forming salts, and having 
the power to change vegetable blues to 
green. It may be said to be the reverse 
of an acid, the properties of which, by 
combination, it neutralizes. 

Alkali, Caus'tie. [Al/kaliCaus’- 
tieum.] An alkali in a pure state; in 
which it possesses strong caustic powers. 
Usually, caustic potash. 

Al'Kali, Fixed. Applied to potash 
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and soda, kecause they are permanently 
in a solid state. 

Alkali, Fossil; Al’kali, Mimn’e- 
val. Other names for soda. 

Alkali, Phio-gis’'ti-cat-ed; Al’- 
Kali, Prus’siam. Applied to a fixed 
alkali when mixed with an animal sub- 
stance, and lixiviated, because it is then 
found to be saturated with Prussic acid; 
and from a former theory of this com- 
_ bination it received the first name. 

Al kali, Veg'e-ta-ble. Another term 
for potash. 

Alkali, Vol’a-tile. Another name 
for ammonia, given on account of its 
volatile nature. 

Al-ka-lig’en-ous. [Alkalig’enus; 
from al'kali, and yevvdw, to “ generate.” | 
Producing alkaline qualities. 

Al-ka-lim’e-ter. [Alkalim’e- 
trum; from al‘kali, and pérpov, a 
“measure.”] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the quantity of alkali in impure 
potash or soda. 

Al-ka-lim’e-try. [Alkalime’tria; 
from al’kali, and perpéw, to ‘measure.’’} 
The process by which the amount of 
free alkali in various substances is de- 
termined. 


Alka-line. ([Alkali’nus; from 
al’kali.| Having the properties of an 
alkali. 

Al-ka-lin’i-ty. [Alkalin’itas, 
a’tis.| The peculiar properties of an 
alkali. 

Al-Kal-I-za'tion. [Alkaliza'tio.] 
The act of imparting alkaline qualities. 

Alka-loid. [Alkaloi'des; from 


al’kali, and cicos, a‘ form.”] Resembling 
an alkali. Applied as a noun to the 
alkaline principles found in vegetables. 

Al’Ka-na, or Al/ea-na. The name 
of the root and leaves of the Lauso'nia 
Iner'mis, a plant employed in the East 
for dyeing the nails, teeth, hair, gar- 
ments, ete. See Henne. 

AV ka-net Root. [From the Arabic 
al’/kanah, a “reed.”|] The root of the 
Ancuusa TincToriA, which see. 

Alkekenge, al/ke-kenj. | Winter- 
cherry ; the fruit of the Phys’alis Alke- 
ken'gi, used in nephritis, dysuria, as- 
cites, ete. 

Alkohol. See Atconon. 

Alla-nite. The name of a mineral 
containing cerium, found in Greenland, 
and named in honor of Mr. Allan, who 
first distinguished it as a species. 

Al-lan-to/ie. [Allanto’icus: from 
allan'tois.] Belonging to the allan- 
tois, 
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AHlanto'ie Ag’id. The substance 
ALLANTOIN. 
Al-lan'toid. [Allantoi’des; from 


adds, dANGvros, and sidos, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling a sausage. 

Allan’‘toid Mem’brane. A mem- 
brane communicating with the bladder 
by the urachus, and containing the foetal 
urine: it exists in almost all the Mam- 
malia. Also termed Allantois. 

Al-lan'to-in. [Allantoi/na: from 
allun'tois.) The nitrogenous constituent 
of the urine of the foetus of the cow. 
Also termed Allantoie Acid. 

Al-lan’'to-is, i’dis.* [From dA)ds, 
a\NGvr05, a sausage,” and éidos, a “form.’’] 
The human allantois is a small, very 
vascular vesicle, sprouting from the end 
of the embryo. Also synonymous with 
Allantoid membrane. 

Al-lan-to-tox'i-cum.* [From d\- 
has, and roziKdv, a “pvison.”] A poison 
developed in putrid sausages made of 
blood and liver, often proving speedily 
fatal. 

Alliaceous, al-le-a’shus. [Allia’« 
ceus; from al'lium.] Of the nature of 
garlic. 

Al li-um.* [From a\éonat, to “avoid ;* 
because of its offensive smell.] The 
Pharmacopeial name (Ed. and U.S. Ph.) 
of Allium sativum. A Linnean genus 
of the class Hexandria, natural order 
Liliacex. 

Allium Ce'pa.* The common onion. 

Allium Por’rum.* The leek. 

Allium Sa-ti‘'vam.* Garlic. 

Al-loe-o'sis.* [From @\odw, to 
“alter.”] A constitutional change. 

Al-lo-path’ie. | [Allopath’iecus.] 
Belonging to allopathy. 

Al-lop’a-thy [Allopathi’a; from 
os, “other,” and rd€os, “affection’’]; 
written also Al-lee-op’a-thy. The 
curing of a diseased action by inducing 
a different kind of action, yet not neces- 
sarily diseased. See Homm@opaTHy. 

Al-lo-tri-oph’a-gy¥. [Allotrio- 
pha’gia; from d)dérpos, “another's,” 
“foreign,” “not proper,” and ¢éye, to 
“eat.”] Depraved appetite, or a desire 
for improper food. 

Al-lo-trop’ic. 
TROPISM. 

Al-lot’ro-pism. [Allotropis'’mus ; 
from Gos, “other,” and spor}, “conver- 
sion.”] The existing of the same com- 
pound in two or more conditions, with dif- 
ferent physical and chemical properties ; 
as sulphur melted at a high temperature, 
which, before bright yellow and brittle, 
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becomes dark, tenacious, and may be 
drawn out into threads like caoutchoue. 

Al-lox’an. A new product obtained 
in the oxidation of uric acid by nitric 
acid. 

Al-lox’a-nate. [Allox’anas, a’tis.] 
A combination of alloxanic acid with a 
base. 

Al-lox-an‘ie. [Alloxan’‘icus; from 
allox’an.| Of or belonging to the pro- 
duct alloxan. Applied to an acid into 
which alloxan is converted when brought 
into contact with soluble alkalies. 

Al-lox-an’'tin. [Alloxanti'na. } 
A substance obtained by boiling and 
evaporating a concentrated solution of 
alloxan. 

Al-loy’. [Fr. aloyer, to “mix metals.’’] 
A combination of any two metals, ex- 
cepting mercury, etc., the least valuable 
being called the alloy.. See AmaLeam. 

Allspice. The fruit of the Myrtus 
pimenta, 

Al-lu’vi-al. [Alluvia’‘lis; from a/- 
lu'vium.| Applied to rocks or beds of 
recent formation, which still acquire the 
matter deposited by the waters. 

Al-la’vi-um.* [From ai'luo, to 
“wash.”] The formation of new earths 
or islets by the action of water accumu- 
lating mud and debris in particular 
situations. 

Almond, {/mand. [Amyg’dala. Fr. 
amande, &‘m6nd’'.| The fruit, both bitter 
and sweet, of the Amygdalus communis. 

Almond-@Oil.. A bland, fixed oil, 
obtained usually from bitter almonds 
by the action of a hydraulic press, either 
cold, or by means of hot iron plates. 


Almond-Tree. The Amygdalus 
communis. 
Almonds of the Ears. The small 


external glands near the ears. See 
AMYGDALA, 

. Almonds of the Throat. The 
tonsils. 

Alnus.* The Alder; a tree of the 
order Betulacex. 

Alnus Glu-ti-no’sa.* A tree grow- 
ing in many parts of Europe. The 
leaves and bark are bitter and astrin- 
gent, and as a tonic are used in intermit- 
tent fevers. 

Alnus Ser-rat’u-la.* The Ameri- 
ean alder, possessing properties like the 
preceding. 

Alo-e,* gen. Al’o-é5, in English 
Aloes, 4l’6z. A genus of plants of 
the order Asphodelix, characterized by 
an intensely bitter taste, belonging to 
the Linnzan class Hexandria, natural 
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order Liliacee (or Asphodelee of some 
writers). 

Al'oé Bar-ba-den’'sis.* The Phar 
macopeeial name (Lond. Ph.) of Barba- 
does aloes, or inspissated juice of the 
cut leaf of the Aloé vulgaris. 

Al’0é Ca-pen’sis.* The Pharmaco- 
peeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the inspissated 
juice of the leaves of Aloé spicata, and 
of other species of A/oe. 

Al’oé He-pat'i-ca.* The name ofa 
kind of aloes the source of which is un- 
certain. 

Al’oé Per-fo-li-a'ta.* The tree 
formerly believed to yield Socotrine 
aloes. 

Al'0é Soc-o-tri’na.* ( Socotrine 
Aloes.”) The Pharmacopeial name | 
of Socotrine aloes, obtained from the 
Al'oe Socotri'na (U.S. Ph.); but accord- 
ing to the British Pharmacopceia, from 
one or more undetermined species. 

Aloé Spi-ca'ta.* The tree which 
yields a kind of aloes used in place of 
the Socotrine. 

AlVoé Vul-ga’ris.* The tree believed 
to afford common hepatic aloe, but 
said (Lond. Ph.,1851) to be from an un- 
eertain species. 

Aloes, al’dz. The English name for 
the juice of the several species of Aloé, 
reduced to an extract. 

Aloes, Socotrine. See ALor Soco- 
TRINA. 

AlVoes Wood. A fragrant resinous 
substance, consisting of the interior of 
the trunk of the Aguilaria ovata and A. 
agallochum. 

Al-o-et/ie. [Aloet/icus; from Al'oé, 
“aloes.”] Applied to any medicine con- 
taining a large proportion of aloes. 

Al-o-got'ro-phy. [Alogotro phia; 
from doyos, “without proportion,” and 
tpépw, to “nourish.”] Applied to the 
morbid or excessive nutrition of any 


part. 

AlVo-in. [Aloi’na.] The cathartic 
principle of aloes. 

Al-o-pe’gi-a.* [From dXinnt, a 


“fox,’’ because subject to loss of hair.] 
The falling off of hair from the beard 
and eyebrows, as well as the scalp; 
baldness the effect of disease, and so 
distinet from Calvities: alop’ecy. 

Alouchi, al-loo’che. The name of a 
gum obtained from the tree of the Ca- 
nella alba. 

Al’phi-ta* [the plural of Agro, 
“meal”]. Another name for barley- 
meal; barley-meal fried. 

Alphoid. [Alphoi’des; from a/’- 
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phos, a “skin-disease,” and eivos, a 
“form.”] Like Alphos, as Lepra al- 
phoides. 

Al-phon’sin. [From Alphon'so 
Fer'ri, of Naples, its inventor.] An 
instrument for extracting balls from 
wounds. 

AVphos,* Alphus.* [From d¢és, 
“white.”] A species of leprosy; the 
Lepra alphos. 

Al-pho’sis.* 
Albino-skin. 

Al-pi'ni, Bal/sa-mum.* [After 
Prosper Alpinus.] The ‘balsam of Al- 
pinus.” The balsam produced by the 
Amyris Gileadensis. 

Al-pin‘i-a.* [Named in honor of Al- 
pinus.| A Linnean genus of the class 
Monandria, natural order Scitaminex. 

Alpin‘ia Car-da-mo’mum.* | Tho 
plant said (Lond. Ph. 1836) to produce 
the lesser Cardamom seeds, formerly 
referred to the Amomum cardamomum, 
and now to the Elettaria cardamomum. 

Alterantia,* 4l-ter-an’she-y. See 
ALTERATIVE. 

Alteran’'tia Ner-vi'na.* (“Nervous 
Alteratives.”) A class of substances, as 
spirituous liquors and narcotics, which 
produce gradual changes in the brain, 
attended by disturbance of the intellect- 
ual functions. 

AV ter-a-tive.  [Al’terans; from 
al'tero, altera’tum, to “vary.”| Applied 
to medicines (Lat. Alteran'tia) which re- 
establish the healthy functions of the 
system without any sensible evacuation. 

Altern. Horis = Alter'nis ho'ris.* 
“At alternate hours,’—that is, every 
other hour. 

Al-ter’nate. [Alterna’tus; from 
alter'no, to “interchange.” ] Applied to 
leaves or branches recurring by turns 
with those of the opposite side. 

Al-thee’a.* [Gr. ddaia, from ade, to 
“heal.”] A Linnean genus of the class 
Monadelphia, natural order Malvacee. 
Marsh-mallow. 

Althze’a Of-fic-I-na'lis.* The marsh- 
mallow, the root of which is ordered for 
use in the Pharmacopoeia (Lond. Ph.); 
the leaves and root (Ed. and Dub. Ph.); 
and the flowers and root (U.S: Ph.). 

Al-the’in. [Althzei’na; from al- 
the’a.| An alkaline substance discoy- 
ered in the marsh-mallow, similar to 
Asparagin. 

Al-tim’e-try. [Altime’tria; from 
al'tus, “high,” and perpéw, to “measure.’’] 
The art of measuring heights or alti- 
tudes. 
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Aludel, al’oo-dél’.. A pear-shaped 
vessel used by the earlier chemists, re- 
sembling the head of an alembic, with 
the exception of the beak, ete. A series 
of these vessels, joined together, is used 
for distilling mercury in Spain. 

Al’u-la.* [Diminutive of a’la, a 
“wing.”] A little wing. Applied in 
the plural (a//uix) to the membranous 
scales above the halteres in certain 
Diptera, and under the elytra of some 
aquatic Coleoptera. 

AVum. [From alu'men.] The Per- 
sulphas alumine et potasse. See ALu- 
MEN. 

Al’‘um, Am-mo-ni'a-eal, is a double 
salt, consisting of the sulphates of am- 
monia and of alumina, in which ammo- 
nia takes the place of the potassa of 
common alum. 

Alum Curd of Ri-ve'ri-us. [Al- 
bu’men Alumino’sum.] A coagulum 
formed by briskly agitating a drachm of 
alum with the white of an egg. 

AVum Oint’‘ment. A _ preparation 
consisting of common turpentine, lard, 
and powdered alum. 

AVum Wa’'‘ter. A solution of alum 
in water, used by painters in water- 
colors. 

Alum Whey. [Se’rum Alumin- 
o’sum.| A whey made by boiling two 
drachms of alum with a pint of milk, 
and then straining. 

Al-u’men,* gen. Al-u’/min-is. Alum. 
The Sulphas alumine et potassex, a double 
or sometimes a triple salt, consisting of 
sulphuric acid and alumina, with either 
potassa or ammonia, or frequently both. 
The alumen of the Pharmacopeias is 
prepared from schistose clays. In Italy 
this salt is procured from alwm stone, a 
mineral substance occurring in most 
voleanie districts. 

Alu’men Ex-sic-ea’'tam vel Us’- 
tum.* Dried alum (or burnt alum); the 
Pharmacopeial name of alum when it 
has undergone watery fusion and parted 
with all its water of erystallization by 
the action of heat. Its chief use is as 
an escharotic for destroying fungous 
flesh. 

Alu’men Ro-ma’num.* Roman 
alum; the purest variety of alum, econ- 
taining no ammonia in its composition. 

Alu’men Ru’pe-um.* [From ru'pes, 
a “rock.’’] Roche or rock alum. A 
variety of alum brought from Roccha, 
formerly called Edessa, in Syria That 
which is sold under this name is common 
English alum, artificially colored. 
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A-lu’mi-na.* [From alw’men,“alum.”] 
The base of alumen: al’umine. 

A-lu-mi-na‘tus.* Containing alu- 
men: alu’minated. 

A-lu-min-if‘er-ous. [Aluminif’- 
erus; from alu'men, and fe'ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing or having alum. 

Aluminium. See ALUMINUM. 

Al-u'min-ous, [Alumino’sus ; 
from alu’men.] Pertaining to alum. 

A-la'mi-num.* The metallic base of 
Alumina, sometimes spelled Aluminium. 

Alums. [Alu’mina, the plural of 
Alu’men.}] A group of salts having a 
constitution similar to that of common 
alum. : 

Alun, Aline’. The French term for 
Alum. See ALUMEN. 

A-lu'si-a.* [From d\iw, to “become 
insane.”] Hallucination; illusion; men- 
tal deception, error, or misconception. 

Alu'sia Elatio*® (e-la’she-o). Senti- 
mentalism, or mental extravagance. See 
ELATION. 

Alu'sia Hyp-o-ehon-dri’a-sis.* 
Low spirits, or hypochondriacism. 

Alutaceous, al-u-ta’shiis. [Aluta’- 
ceus; from alu’ta, “dressed leather.’’] 
Applied to the leaves of plants resem- 
bling a soft, tanned skin. 

Alv. Adst. = Al'vo Adstric’téa.* “The 
bowels being bound.” 

Al-ve-a'ri-am.* [From alvea’'re, a 
“beehive.”] That part of the external 
meatus of the ear where the cerumen is 
secreted. 

Al-ve'o-lar. [Alveola’ris.] Be- 
longing to the alveoli, or sockets of the 
teeth. 

Al-ve’o-lar Strue’ture. A term 
applied by Hewson to minute superficial 
cavities found in the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, cesophagus, and small 
intestine, and which he compared to the 
cells of honeycomb. They are distinct 
from the follicles. 

Al-ve’o-late. [Alveola’tus; from al- 
ve’olus.| Having little troughs or cavities. 

Al-ve'o-li.* [See Atveotus.] The 
alveolar processes, or the sockets of the 
teeth. Hence the term alveolar as ap- 
plied to the arteries and veins of the 
sockets of the teeth. 

Ai-ve'o-li-form. [Alveolifor’mis; 
from alve’olus.] Formed like alveoli. 

Al-ve’o-lus,* plural Al-ve’o-li. 
[Diminutive of a/’veus.] A little hollow. 
The socket of a tooth, or other cavity. 

Al've-us.* [From al’vus, the “belly.”’] 
A trough or channel; any large hollow, 
such as the hold of a ship. Applied to 
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tubes, canals, especially their enlarged 
portions, through which some fluid flows. 

Al'veus Am-pui-lés’cens.* | Seo 
AmPULLA.] The dilated portion of the 
thoracie duct at its commencement from 
the receptaculum chyli. 

Alveus Com-mu’nis.* The com- 
munication of the anpulle of the semi- 
circular canals of the ear. 

Al'vi-du'ea.* [From al’vus, the 
“belly,” and du’co, to “lead,” to 
“move,”’] Medicines which promote 
evacuation of the contents of the intes- 
tines. 

Al-vi-flux’us.* [From a/l'vus, the 
“belly,” and flu’o, flux'um, to “flow.’’] 
Diarrhcea; a flux or discharge of the 
contents of the intestines. 

Al'vine. [Alvi’mus; from al'vus.] 
Belonging to the belly, stomach, or in- 
testines. 

Al'vine Con-ere'tion. [Emnterol’- 
ithus.] A calculus in the stomach or 
bowels. See Bezoan. 

Al’vus.* The belly, stomach, paunch, 
or intestines. Sce ABDOMEN, VENTER. 

Al'vus As-triec’ta.* [From astrin’go, 
astric'tum, to “bind.’’] A costive state 
of the bowels. 

Al’vus Co-ae'ta.* Literally, hard- 
bound belly. The state of costiveness.— 
(CELSvs.) 

Al’vus Flu‘i-da.* A loose state of 
the bowels. 

Amadou (Fr.), A‘m4-doo’. Literally, 
“touch-wood,” a kind of fungus. A 
substance used in graduated compresses; 
also to support varicose veins, and pro- 
tect abraded surfaces, ete. 

A-maél’gam. [Amal/gama; from 
ipa, “together,” and yapéw, to “espouse.” ] 
A combination of mercury with any other 
metal. 

A-mal-ga-mi'tion. [Amalgama’- 
tio, o’/nis.} The process of combining 
mereury with a metal, or forming an 


amalgam, 
 A-man‘-tin. [Amaniti’na; from 
dpavira, “fungi,” or “mushrooms.’’] 


The poisonous principle of fungi, 

A-ma’ra.* [Neuter plural of ama’- 
rus, “bitter.”] Bitters; medicines with 
a bitter flayor and tonie property, as 
chamomile, gentian, ete. 

Amaranthacese,* am-a-ran-tha/- 
she-¢, or Am-a-ramn-ta’ee-2e.* [from 
amaran'thus, or amaran’tus.] A natural 
order of plants, mostly tropical. It 
comprises the Amaranthus and other 
flowers which are always dry and not 
liable to fade, 
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Am-2-ran/thi,* the plural of Ama- 
ran’thus. A natural order of plants. 
See AMARANTHACE®. 

Am-a-ran’thus.* [Irom a, priv., and 
papaivw, to “wither,” cr ‘“‘fade.”] A 
genus of plants with unfading flowers. 
Written also AMARAN’TUS. 

Am/’a-rin. [Amari’ma; from ama’- 
rus, “bitter.”] The bitter principle of 
vegetables. 

Am-a-ry1-li-da/ceze™ (-da’she-é). A 
natural order of plants, including the 
Amaryl'lis. 

Amatoria Febris. Sec CaLorosis. 

Am-a-to’ri-us.* [From a’mo, ama’- 
tum, to “love.”] Belonging to love: 
am/atory. Applied to the oblique muscle 
of the eye, used in ogling. 

Am-au-ro’sis.* [From dyarpiw, to 
“darken.’’] Partial or total loss of vision, 
from paralysis of the retina, usually at- 
tended with paralysis and dilatation of 
the iris, though occasionally it is rigidly 
contracted. It is also termed Gut'ta 
serena. The term Amaurosis was origin- 
ally used in the sense of obscurity or 
dimness of vision; but now it is em- 
ployed to denote a particular disease. 

Am-au-rotiic. [Amaurot/icus.] 
Belonging to amaurosis. 

Am ’bé.* [Gr. dySn, a “rising,” “some- 
thing elevated.”] An old machine for 
reducing dislocations of the shoulder. 

Am/ber. [Sue’gimum.] A _ trans- 
parent bituminous substance, of a yellow 
or orange co! -r, having electric proper- 
ties; anciently called jjAsxrpov, whence the 
word electricity. 

Amber, Ac'id of, or Sue-cin’ie 
Acid, is obtained from amber by dry 
distillation. It is a delicate reagent 
for separating red oxide of iron from 
compound metallic solutions. 

Amber Cam’phor. A yellow, light 
sublimate, obtained by the destructive 
distillation of amber in a retort or 
alembic. It has been termed volatile 
resin of amber. 

Ambergris, or Ambergrease, am’- 
ber-grés. [Ambragri’sea; from the 
French ambregris (Om‘br-gré’), or “gray 
amber.”] A concrete bituminous sub- 
stance, of a grayish or ash color, inflam- 
mable, and when heated emitting a 
fragrant odor. It is found about the 
sea-coast of warm countries, or floating 
on the surface of the ocean, also in the 
intestines of the Physeter macrocephalus, 
and is supposed to be a morbid secretion 
of that and perhaps other species of the 
Physeter. Chiefly valuable as a perfume, 
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Am-bi-dex’ter.* [From am/bo, 
“hoth,” and dezx'ter, “right-handed,” 
“skilful.”] One who uses his left hand 
as well as his right. 

Am-blo’sis.* [From dyp5\éw, to “have 
an abortion.”] Miscarriage. Hence the 
term amblot'ic (amblot'icus, plural am- 
blot'ica), as applied to medicines sup- 
posed to cause abortion. ‘ 

Am-bly-a'phi-a.* [From dpdjis, 
“blunt,” and agi, “sense of touch.”] 
Blunted or dulled sense of touch. 

Am-bly-o’pi-a.* [From  dpbdic, 
“blunted,” and ai, the “eye.”] Im- 
paired vision from defective sensation of 
the retina; incomplete amaurosis, or the 
weakness of sight attending certain 
stages and forms of this disorder. 

Am’bon.* [Probably from dvaSaive, 
to “rise,” to “ascend.”] Literally, an 
“elevation.” The margin of the sockets 
in which the heads of the large bones 
are lodged. 

Am/’bre-ate. [Am/’breas, a’tis.] A 
combination of ambreic acid with a base. 

Am-bre‘ie Ag'id. A peculiar acid 
et by digesting ambrein in nitric 
acid. 

Am’bre-in. [Ambrei’na; from 
the Fr. ambre, “amber.”] A fatty sub- 
stance forming the base of ambergris, 
and differing slightly from cholesterin. 

Ambrosia,* am-bro’zhe-a. [From 
auSporos, ‘“immortal.’’] Literally, the 
“food of the gods,” that which confers 
immortality or life. Applied to several 
plants, on account of their good quali- 
ties, as tansy, wormwood, ete. Applied 
also to several alexipharmic medicines. 

Am-bu-la‘erum.* [From am’bulo, 
to “walk.”] The space between two 
strige, or each striga, formed by the 
small holes on the shell of the Echinus, 
as of a walk or path. 

Am’bu-lanee. [From the French 
ambulant, “ambulatory.”] The kind of 
movable hospital accompanying an army. 
In popular language, a wagon or car- 
riage for conveying wounded soldiers. 

Am-bus’tion. [Ambus’tio, 0/n/s ; 
from ambu'ro, ambus'tum, to “burn.”] 
A burn or scald on any part of the body.. 

Am/’e-lin, [Ameli'na.] A new base 
precipitated in the alkaline solution from 
which melamin. has been deposited, on 
being supersaturated with acetic acid. 

A-men-o-ma’ni-a.* [From amne/nus, 
“pleasant,” and ma’nia.] A hybrid term 
(half Latin and half Greek) denoting a 
gay or cheerful form of mania. 
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Amenorrheea,* a-men‘o-ré’a, [From _ 
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a, priv., piv, a “month,” and féw, to 
“flow.”] Absence or stoppage of the 
menstrual discharge, including Emansio 
mensium and Suppressio mensium. 

A-men’‘ta,*the plural of Amwenrum, 
which see. 

Amentaceze,* am-en-ta’she-é. [From 
ameijta'ceus. See next article.] The 
Jussieuan name of an order of plants 
now distributed among different orders. 

A-men-ta'ceous. [{Amenta’ceus; 
from amen'tum.| Having an amentum. 

Amentia,* g-men’she-g. [From a, 
priv., and mens, the “mind.”] Idiocy; 
fatuity ; imbeceility of mind. A genus of 
the order Vesania, class Neuroses, of Cul- 
len's Nosology. See Dementta. 

A-men'tum,* plural A-men’ta. 
[From dpua, a “thong.”] A catkin, or 
imperfect flower, somewhat like a rope or 
eat’s tail. Also termed Nucamentum. 

Amer (Fr.), 'mair’. (“Bitter.”) The 
bitter principle produced by digesting 
silk in nitrie acid. 

American Balsam. See BAatsaw 
or Piru. 

American Gamboge. See GAMBOGE. 

A-mer'i-can Sen’na. The common 
name for Cassia Marilandiea. 

Am/’e-thyst. [Amethys’tus; from 
a, priv., and peIiccw, to “make drunk.”] 
A violet-colored gem, a species of rock 
erystal. Its name is derived from its 
reputed virtue of preventing intoxica- 
tion: topers were formerly in the habit 
of wearing it about their necks. It con- 
sists almost entirely of silica. 

Am-i-an’'thoid, or Am-i-an’toid. 
[Amianthoi‘des, or Amiantoi’des; 
from amian'thus or amian'tus, a fossil, 
fibrous stone.] Resembling amianthus. 

Am-i-an'thus.* [From a, priv., and 
praivw, to “defile.”] Literally, “that 
which cannot be defiled;” because cloth 
made of it could always be purified by 
burning. Mountain flax; an incombus- 
tible mineral, consisting of very delicate 
and regular silky fibres. See Asspesros. 

Amide, i\méd’. A saline compound, 
in which a compound of nitrogen and 
hydrogen oceurs, containing an atom 
less of hydrogen than ammonia. 

Am 'i-din. [Amidi'na; from the 
French, amidon, “starch.”] A substance 
intermediate between gum and starch, 
obtained by the solution of the latter in 
aot water. 

Amilen or Amilene, am’e-lén. A 
liquid hydro-earbon, obtained by dis- 
tilling hydrate of oxide of amyl repeat- 
edly with anhydrous phosphorio acid. 
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Ammi. See Srson Amur. 
Am-mo'ni-a.* (The volatile alkait; 


ammoniacal gas. A transparent, color: 
less, pungent gas, formed by the union 
of nitrogen and hydrogen. By Priestiey 
it was called alkaline air; it is called 
“the volatile alkali’ to distinguish it 
from the fixed alkalies,—soda and pot- 
ash. Its present name is derived from 
sal ammoniac, of which it constitutes a 
basis, and which received its appellation 
from being first prepared in the dis- 
trict of Ammonia, in Libya. 

Am-mo-ni'a-cal. [Ammoniaca’- 
lis.] Belonging to ammonia. 

Ammoni’acal Alum. A double 
salt, consisting of the sulphate of am- 
monia and alumina, the potassa of com- 
mon alum being replaced by ammonia. 

Ammoni'‘acal Gas. Ammonia, the 
volatile alkali. 

Am-mo-ni’a-cum.* [From "Aypor, 

a name of Jupiter, who had his temple 
in a part of Libya, where the tree chiefly 
grew.}] The Pharmacopeeial name || of 
a gum resin, from the Dore’ma ammoni'a- 
cum: ammo’niac, or gum-ammo’niac. 
' Aun-mo’ni-ze Li’quor.* (‘ Liquor of 
Ammonia.”) The name ofthe concentrated 
solution of ammonia. One volume of 
water takes up about 750 times its bulk 
of the gas, forming a liquid possessed of 
similar properties, and termed spirits of 
hartshorn from its being produced by 
distillation from that substance. 

Ammoniaque, am'mo‘ne-ik’. The 
French term for AwmontA, which see. 

Am’'mo-nite. [Ammoni’tes; from 
Jupiter Ammon; worshipped as a ram.] 
A kind of petrified shell, like a horn or 
snake. From its resemblance to the 
horns of the statues of Jupiter Ammon, 
it is called Cor’nu Ammo'nis, “horn of 
Ammon.” From its coiled form it is 
popularly known as snake-stone. 

Am-mo’ni-um.* The supposed me- 


_tallic base of ammonia. 


Ammoniuret, am-m6n’yu-rét. 
[Ammoniure’tum.] A combination 
of ammonia with a metallic oxide. 

Am-ne'si-a,* Amo-nes’ti-a.* [From 
a, priv., and pies, “remembrance.” 
Want of memory; forgetfulness. 

Am/‘ni-i, Li‘quor.* The fluid con- 
tained in the amnion. 

Am’ni-on.* [From dyvés, a “lamb.’’] 
The soft, most internal membrane, con- 
taining the waters which surround the 
fetus in utero. Also called Agnina tunica. 

Am/ni-o-tate. [Amni’otas, a’tis.] 
Amniotic acid combined with a 
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Am-ni-ot/ic. [Ammiot’icus.] Per- 
taining to the amnion. 

Amniotiie Ag’id. 
toic acid. 

A-mo’me-us.* Tlaving an arrange- 
ment as in the Amomum: amo/meous. 

A-mo’mum.* [From duopos,  blame- 
fess.”] A’ Linnzean genus of the class 
Monandria, natural order Scitaminex. 

Amo’mum Car-da-mo’mum.* The 
former name of the lesser Cardamom 
seed plant; now ascertained to be the 
Alpinia cardamomum. 

Amo’mum Gra’na Par-a-di'si.* 
Grains of Paradise Amomum: a plant of 
the order Sc/tamineex, the fruit of which 
is well known under the name of Grains 
of Paradise or Mellegetta Pepper. 

Amo'’mum Re’pens.* The plant 
producing the Cardamom seed; but this 
is chiefly obtained from the Alpinia car- 
damomum. 

mo’mum Zin’gi-ber.* The ginger- 
plant, or Zingiber officinale. 

A-mor’phism. [Amorphis’mus; 
from a, priv., and popdi, “form.’’] The 
state of being amorphous. 

A-mor’phous. [Amor’phus; from 
a, priv., and poppj, “form.”|] Waating 
frm; shapeless. 

A-mor’phous Qui-nine’. The sub- 
stance Quinoidine ; so named because its 
salts cannot be crystallized. See Qui- 
NIA. 

Am-pel’ie Ag’id. An acid obtained 
by Laurent from the oils of bituminous 
schist.. The term ampelin has been also 
applied to an oily matter prepared from 
the same substance. 

Am'pe-los-a'gri-a.* [From dyredos, 
a “vine,” and dypus, “wild.”’] The Bry- 
onia alba, or wild yine. 

Am-phem-e-ri’na,* or Am-phim- 
e-ri’na.* [From dpi, “on” or “by,” and 
ipépa, a “day.’’]. Applied. to a fever, 
such as a quotidian ague, or hectic, oc- 
curring “day by day,’—that is, every 
day. 

Am/’phi(dyi). A Greek preposition, 
signifying ‘‘on both sides,’ ‘about;’ 
sometimes “on,” “at,” or “by.” It is 
nearly allied to dupw, “both,” and to 
dupis, “on both sides,” “in both direc- 
tions,” “around.” 

Am-phi-ar-thro’sis.* [From dud, 
“both,” and dpOpov, a “joint,” an “ar- 
ticulation.”] A movement partaking 
both of Diarthrosis and Synarthrosis, as 
in the tarsal and carpal bones, and the 
vertebra. 

Am-phib't-o-lite, or Am-phib'i-o- 
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lith. [Amphibiol/ithus: from am- 
phib'ius, and dios, a “stone.”’] A fossil 
relic of an amphibious animal. 

Am-phib-i-ol'o-gy. [Amphibi- 
olo’gia; from amphib'ius, and ddbz25, a 
“speech.”’] A treatise on amphibious 
animals; the science of amphibious 
animals, 

Am-phibi-us.* [From dye, “both,” 
or dupi, “on both sides,” and 6:6, to 
“live.”’] Amphibious. Applied to. plants 
and animals that live in both elements, 
—on land or in the water. In the neuter 
plural (Amphib'ia) it forms the name 
of the second class of the Hneephalata, 
or vertebrated animals. The animals 
of this class commence their larva state 
as fishes, and undergo various degrees 
of metamorphosis in advancing to the 
condition of reptiles. 

Am-phi-di-ar-thro’sis,* [From 
dupi, “on both sides,” and didpPpwors, an 
“articulation.’’] Applied to the articu- 
lation of the lower jaw with the tem- 
poral bone, because partaking both of 
the nature of ginglymus and arthrodia. 

Am-phi-ga'mi-us.* = [From dydi, 
“on both sides” (and hence “‘doubtful’), 
and ydpos, a ‘marriage.”’] In the neuter 
plural (Amphiga'mia) applied to plants 
(the Cryptogamia) whose fructification is 
unascertained and may be of both sexes. 

Am-phip’o-dous. [Amphip’odus; 
from dypi, “about,” and nots, odds, a 
“foot.”] Having feet round about. 
Applied to certain Crustacea. 

Amphiscius,* am-fish’e-iis, In the 
plural, Amphiseii, am-fish’e-i.. [From 
dyudi, ‘on both sides,” and oxia, a “shade” or 
“shadow.”’] Having their shadow to the 
north one season, to the south another, 
Applied to the people within the Torrid 
Zone. Amphis’cians. 

Am-phis'to-mous. _[Amphis’to- 
mus; from dpi, “on both sides’ or 
“both ends,” and créza, the “mouth.”] 
Applied to certain Entozoa, having a cup 
at each extremity, by which they adhere 
to the intestines. 

Am.-phit’ro-pal, or Am-phit'ro-. 
pous. [Amphit/ropus; from dpi, 
“about,” and rporéw, to “turn.” ] Applied 
to the embryo of any seed when it ex- 
tends round the albumen. 

Am’pho-ra.* [From dpdgi, “on both 
sides,” and ¢épw, to “carry:” because 
carried by two handles.] An ancient 
wine-vessel with two auricles, containing 
about nine English gallons. vt? 

Am-phor'ie. [Amphor'icus.] Be- 
longing to the amphora; resembling that 
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of an amphora. Applied to a sound 
(the amphoric resonance) in ausculta- 
tion, resembling that heard on blowing 
into a decanter. 

Am-plex-i-eau'lis.* [From = am- 
plee'tor, amplec'us, to “surround,” and 
cau'lis, a “stem.”] Surrounding the 
stem: amplex’icaul, or amplexicau’line. 

Am-pul'la,* plural Am-pul'le. A 
big-bellied jug or bottle used by the 
Romans for containing wine. In Anat- 
omy, applied to the trumpet-mouthed 
portions of the semicircular canals of 
the ear. See ALveus Communts. Also 
a small membranous bag attached to 
the roots and immersed leaves of certain 
aquatic plants. 

Ampuilaceous, am-pul-la’/shus. 
[Ampulla’eeus.] Appearing like an 
ampulla. 

Am-pullu-la.* [The diminutive of 
ampul'la.| Applied to a canal or bag 
slightly enlarged in the centre. 

Am-pu-ta'tion. [Amputa'tio, 
Onis; from an'puto, amputa'tum, to 
“cut off.”] The operation of cutting 
off a limb, or projecting part of the 
body, as the breast, ete. 

Am’‘u-let. A supposed charm against 

infection or disease: such are anodyne 
necklaces, used in teething of infants. 
_ A-my-e'li-a.* [From a, priv., and 
predds, “marrow,” “spinal marrow.’’] 
The condition of a monster foetus, born 
without the spinal marrow. Such a 
foetus is said to be amy’elous. When 
the encephalon also is absent, the foetus 
is termed amyenceph’alous. There may 
be absence of the encephalon,—of the 
cerebrum and cerebellum only; in: this 
ease the foetus is called anenceph’alous. 
Or the cerebrum merely may be in a 
state of defective development, or atro- 
phy, more or less partial or extensive. 

Amyelous. See preceding article, 

A-myeg'da-la.* [Gr. duvydidn.] The 
fruit of Amyy'dalus commu’nis, the sweet 
and bitter almond. 

A-myg’da-lze* (the plural of the pre- 
ceeding). A popular name for the exte- 
rior glands of the neck and for the 
tonsils. 

Amye"’dalz A-ma’ree,* and Am¥g’- 
dale Dul’eés.* Bitter and sweet al- 
monds; the fruit of two varieties of the 
Amyg'dalus commu'nis. The bitter al- 
mond contains prussi¢e acid, and enters 
into the liquor or composition called 
noyau. 

Amye’dalze Pia-cen’ta.* “Almond- 
eake;” the substance left after the ex- 
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pression of the oil, which when groun1 
forms almond-powder, so generally used 
for washing the hands. 

Am-ye-da'‘le-us.* Having an ar- 
rangement as in the Amygdalus. Amyg- 
da‘leous. 

Am-y2-dalie. [Amygdalicus ; 
from amyg'dala, an “almond.”] Be- 
longing to the almond. Applied to an 
acid obtained from amygdalin. 

A-myg-da-life-rous. [Amygda- 
liferus; from anyg'dala, an “almond,” 
and fe’ro, to “bear.” ] Bearing almonds. 
Applied to a geode with a movable kernel. 

A-mye'da-lin. [Amyegdali’na; 
from amyg'dala, an “almond.”] A 
white crystalline substance obtained 
from the bitter almond. 

A-mye"da-line. [Amygdali'nus; 
from the same.] Belonging to thealmond. 

A-myeg-da-li'tis.* [From amyg'da/le, 
the “tonsils,” and 7’tis, denoting inflam- 
mation.} Same as TonsILtiris. 

A-myg'da-loid. [Amygdaloi‘des; 
from amyg'dala, an “almond,” and etéog, 
a “form.”] Having the form of an 
almond. 

A-myg-da-loi‘dal. The same as the 
preceding. 

A-mye'da-lus.*  [Gr. dydydados, the 
“almond-tree.”]| A Linnean genus of 
the class Jcosandria, natural order Ro- 
saucer. 

Amye'dalus Com-mu'nis.* The 
tree which yields the almond, both bitter 
and sweet. 

Amye’dalas Per'si-ca.* The peach- 
tree. 

Am yl. The hypothetical radicle of a 
series of compounas, of which the hydrate 
of the oxide has long been known as 
JSusel oil, or as the oil of grain-spirit or 
potatoes, as it is produced in the ferment- 
ation of unmalted grain and potatoes. 

Amylacea Corpora. See Nevuro- 
Guia. 

Amylaceous, am-e-li/shiis. [Amy- 
la’ceus; from am'ylum.] Starch-like. 

Am/’¥-len. A substance obtained by 
distilling fusel oil with chloride of zinc. 
It is a narcotic poison. 

A-mylie. [Amyl’ieus; from am’- 
ylum, “starch.”] Applied to an acid 
obtained from starch. 

Amylin. The same as AmIpDIN. 

Am’'y-loid. [Amyloi’des; from 
am'ylum.| Resembling amylum, or starch. 

Amyloid Degeneration. See Lar- 
DAcnovs DEGENERATION. 

Am/¥-lum.* [Gr. duvdor, “fine meal.”’] 
The Pharmacopeial name || —_ 
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being the fecula of the seeds of Triticum 
vulgare; (Dub. Ph.) the Seminis fecule. 

Am’/ylum Ma-ran’tre.*  Arrow- 
root,—a nutritive starch prepared from 
the Maranta arundinacex. 

Am’y-ous. [Am/’yus; from a, priv., 
and jis, pds, a ‘“mouse;” also a “ mus- 
cle.” | Without muscle; fleshless. 

Amy vridaceze,* am-ir-e-da’she-@ An 
order of dicotyledonous plants, abound- 
ing in fragrant resin. 

Am’y-ris.* [From a, intensive, and 
popoy, a “ sweet-scented juice.”] A Lin- 
nean genus of the class Octandria, natu- 
ral order Amyridacex (formerly a divi- 
sion of Verebinthacex). 

Am’'yris El-e-mif'e-va.* The sys- 
tematic name of the tree which yields 
gum-elemi. 

Am’yris Gil-e-a-den’sis.* The sys- 
tematic name of the tree which affords 
balm or balsam of Gilead. See ALPInt1 
BaLsamMum. 

An (av). A Greek particle having a 
privative foree. See A. 

Ana (dvi). A Greek particle, signi- 
fying “through,” “up through}” “up- 
wards,” “again;” sometimes “according 
to.” : 

For the use of ana in medical formu- 
laries, see AA. 

An-ab’a-sis.* [From dvd, “up,” and 
baivw, to “go.”’] Literally, an “ascend- 
ing.” The increase of a disease or of a 
paroxysm. See AcmE. 

An-a-bat'ie. [Anabat/icus.] Per- 
taining to anabasis. 

Anacardiaceus,* an-a-kar-de-a’she- 
tis. Having an arrangement as in the 
Anacardium (cashew-tree:) anacardia’- 
evous. Applied in the feminine plural 
(Anacardiacee, an-a-kar-de-a’she-@) to 
an order of dicotyledonous plants, in- 
cluding the cashew-tree, the sumach, ete. 

An-a-car’di-um.* Anacardium Oc- 
eidentale. Cashew-nut, or marking-nut. 
The nut contains, between its rind and 
shell, a red, inflammable, and very caus- 
tic liquor, or oil. See CAsHEW-TREE. 

An‘a-ea-thar’sis.* [From avé, “up,” 
and xadaipw, to “purge.”] Literally, a 
“purgation upwards.” A term used to 
denote cough with expectoration, or 
expectoration simply. 

An-a-ea-thar’tie, [Amacathar'ti- 
eus; from the same.] Promoting ex- 
pectoration or vomiting. 

An-a-cye'lus Pyr’e-thrum.* The 
Pharmacopeial (Lond. and Ed. Ph.) 
name for Anthemis Pyrethrum. 

An-ad/vo-mous. [Anad’romus; 
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from dvd, “up,” and dpépos, a “course.” 
Swimming up into rivers from the sea. 

An-ze’mi-a.* [From av, priv., and 
aina, “blood.”] Deficiency of blood: 
more correctly written Ann aMra: 

An-zem’‘ie (or Anem’‘ie), or An-2'« 
mi-al. [Anzem’icus, or Anzemia’‘lis; 
from the same.] In a state of anxemia. 

An-re-mot/re-phy. [From anemia, 
and 7popj, “nourishment.”’] By this 
term and hemotrophy are implied simply 
a deficiency and an excess of sanguineous 
nourishment. Atrophy and hypertrophy, 
as commonly understood, include the 
idea of diminished and inereased magni- 
tude; while anaemia and hyperemia have 
reference only to the quantity of blood 
present, without regard to its nutritive 
properties.—(Prourt.) See Anamia. 

Anaéroid. See ANEROID. 

Anzesthesia,* an-cs-the’se-a. [¥rom 
av, priv., and debdvopa, to “perceive,” to 
“feel.”’] Loss of feeling or perception: 
an’xsthesy. A genus of the order Dysxs- 
thesix, class Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Anzesthetic, an-es-thet'ik. [Amzes- 
thet‘icus: from anesthe'sia.| Having 
no perception nor sense of touch. 

Anzesthet’ies. [From the same.] A 
term applied to certain medicines, such 
as chloroform, ether, &c., having the 
power of rendering the recipient insen- 
sible to pain. 

A’nal. [Ana'lis.] 
the anus. 

An-a-lep’sis.* [From dvadapbive, to 
“take again,” to “recover.”] Recover- 
ing of strength after sickness. 

An-a-lep'tic. [Analep’ticus; from 
the same.] Belonging to analepsis. 

Analep’ties. [From the same.] Re- 
storative medicines. 

A-nal’o-gous. [Anal’ogus: from 
dvé, “according to,” and ébyos, “ratio” 
or “proportion.”] Literally, “propor- 
tionate:” hence, corresponding to in a 
general way. ; 

Analogue, an‘a-lég. [From the 
same.] Applied in Comparative Anatomy, 
by Owen, to a part or organ in one ani- 
mal having the same function as another 
part or organ in a different animal. 

A-nal’o-gy. [Analo’gia: from the 
same.] The relation of things or parts 
of a different nature, but similar in their 
function, “and so contradistinguished 
from the term Homology. 

A-nal’y-sis.* [From dva)vw, to “un- 
do.”] The process of separating any com- 
pound substance into its constituents. 

An-a-mir’ta Coc’cu-lus.* The 
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plant which affords the Cocculus Indicus 
fruit (Ed. Ph.). 

An-am-nes'tie, An-am-nes'ti-cal. 
[Anamnes’ticus; from dvapvioxw, to 
“recall tomind.”] Recalling to memory. 

An-an'drous, or An-an’dri-ous. 
{Anan‘der, or Anan’drius; from ay, 
priv., and dvfp, dvdpic, a “man,” a 
“male.”] Applied to plants which have 
no male organs. 

Anaphrodisia,* —an-af-ro-diz’e-a. 
{From ay, priv., and d¢podica, “things 
pertaining to Venus.”] Impotence; 
incapability of sexual intercourse, from 
whatever cause. 

An-a-plas'tic. [Anaplas’ticus.] 
Of or belonging to anaplasty. 

An’a-plas-ty. [Anaplas'tia; from 
dvd, “again,” and mAdcow, to “form” or 
“fashion.”] Literally, forming anew. 
Surgical operations for the restoration 
of lost parts, or for the reparation of 
certain deformities or natural defects in 
the structure of the body. 

An-a-ple-ro’sis.* [From dvar\npiw, 
to “fill again,” to “supply.”] The sup- 
plement of parts destroyed, as in wounds, 
cicatrices, ete. 


Aun-a-ple-rot ic. [Anaplerot'i- 
eus.] Belonging to anaplerosis; sup- 
plementary. 


An-a-sar’ea.* [From dvd, “through,” 
and cdpz, the “flesh.”] Dropsy in the 
integuments of the body. General dropsy, 
as distinguished from dropsy of some 
particular organ or part. 

An-a-stal tie. [Anastal'ticus; from 
avd, “upwards,” and oréddw, to “set,” 
“send,” “contract.”] Formerly applied 
to medicines that were styptic. 

An-as'to-mo’sis.* [From ava, “by,” 
“through,” and ordza, a “mouth.”}] The 
communication of branches of vessels 
with each other. : 

An-as-to-motic. [Anastomot’i- 
eus.] Of the nature of anastomosis. 

- An-a-tom‘-eal. [Anatom’icus.] 
Belonging to anatomy. 

A-nat'o-mist. [From dvd, “through,” 
“up,” and réyyw, to “eut.”] A dissector 
of organized bodies, whether human, 
brute-animal (then called Zodtomist), or 
vegetable (then Phytotomist). 

A-nato-my. [Anato’mia; from 
the same.] Generally, the dissection of 
organized bodies, whether human, brute- 
animal, or vegetable. 

Anat/omy, Ar-ti-fic’‘ial. [Anato’- 
mia Artificia’lis.] Imitated dissec- 
tions in wax, ete. 

Anatomy, Com-piar'a-tive. [Ana- 
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to’mia Comparati'va.] The dissec- 
tion of the lower animals, plants, ete., 
to illustrate those general principles of 
organization which are common to an 
order, class, grand division, ete. 

Anatomy, De-serip’tive. [Ana- 
to’mia Descripti'va.] Details of the 
situation, form, and relative attachments 
of the various parts. 

Anatomy, Gen’e-ral. [Anato’mia 
Genera'lis.] Description of the struc- 
ture and nature of the various tissues, 
apart from any consideration of the 
organs they compose. 

Anat/omy, Hu’man. [Anato’mia 
Muma’na.| Dissection of man. 

Anatomy, Med’i-cal. [ Anato’mia 
Med’iea.] Embracing Descriptive, Phy- 
siological, and Pathological Anatomy. 

Anatomy, Path-o-log‘i-cal. [Ana- 
to’mia Patholog‘ica.| The investi: 
gation of changes in the structure of 
organs by disease, or from congenital 
malformation. 

Anat/omy, Phys-i-o-log’i-eal. 
[Anato’mia Physiolog'ica.| |The 
examination of the organs of animals to 
understand their respective functions 
in the healthy state. : 

Anatomy, Speg‘ial. [Anato’mia 
Specia'lis.| Properly, the anatomy of 
a single species, as the anatomy of man, 
of the horse, ete.—CruvrILHierR. In 
this sense it is contradistinguished from 
Comparative Anatomy; but, according 
to most writers, it is that branch of 
Anatomy which treats of the particular 
organs or parts (in a state of health) as 
contradistinguished from General Anato- 
my, which treats of the tissues, ete., 
common to the various organs. 

Anatomy, Surgi-eal. [Anato’- 
mia Chirur’gica.] The examination 
of the various organs, muscles, nerves, 
and blood-yessels, their precise situa- 
ticn and relations to each other, with 
a special reference to surgery. 

Anat/omy, Tran-scen-den’tal, 
[Anatomia Transcendenta'lis.] 
That branch of Anatomy which treats 
of the development of parts, their analo- 
gies, their primary model or type, ap- 
proximation to, or deviation from, that 
model; also termed PHrILosopHICAL 
ANATOMY. 

An-at'ro-pous. [Anat/ropus; from 
dvarpirw, to ‘“subyvert.”] - Applied in 
Botany to the ovule, in which the hilum 
and internal umbilicus are opposed. to 
each other. 


An-au'di-g.* [From ay, priv., and 
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dvJf, “speech.”]} Dumbness; privation 
+f voice; catalepsy. 

An-a-zo-tu'ri-a.* [From ay, priv., 
azo'tum, “azote,” and otpoy, “urine.”] A 
variety of chronic diuresis, in which there 
is a deficiency of urea. See Urga. 

An’ceps.* [From am, contraction of 
dof, “on both sides,” and ca'pio, to 
“take,” to ‘compass.”|  Ancip’ital. 
Having the sides sharp like a two-edged 
sword. A term used in Botany. 

An’chi-lops.* [From ayx, “near 
to,” and «x, the “eye.” }] Supposed to be 
a stage of fistula lachrymalis hefore the 
inflamed swelling bursts; afterwards 
ealled egilops. 

An’eho-ne.* [From dyxw, to “stran- 
gle.”] The sensation of strangling, in 
hysteria. 

An-eho-ra’lis.* | [From an'chora, an 
“anchor.” |] Applied to the eoracoid pro- 
cess of the scapula. See ANCYROIDES. 

An-ehu’sa.* [From dyxo, to “choke,” 
to “‘constringe the fauces.”] A Linnean 
genus of the class Pentandria, natural 
order Boraginex. 

Anchu’'sa Tine-to'ri-a.* [From tin’- 
go, tine'tum, to “dye.”|] Dyers’ alkanet; 
a plant of the order Boraginacex, the 
root of which abounds in the red color- 
ing-matter called alkanet, used by dyers; 
also for imparting a deep red to oils, 
ointments, and plasters. 

Anchusin, an‘ku-sin. [Anchusi’- 
ma.| <A red-colored principle obtained 
from Anchusa tinctoria, termed by some 
Anchusie acid. 

Anchylosis. See ANKYLOSIS. 

Ancipitius,* an-se-pish’e-is. 
same as ANCEPS. 

An’con.* [From dyx:iy, the “elbow.’’] 
The elbow; the olecranon process of the 
ulna. 

An-eo’nad. Applied the same as 
anconal used adverbially. 

An-co'‘nal. [Ancona’'lis.] Belong- 
ing to the ancon. Applied by Dr. Bar- 
clay, of Edinburgh, in his proposed no- 
menclature, as meaning towards the 
ancon, 

Anconeus,* ang-ko-ne’iis, or an-ko!- 
ne-iis. [From an'con.] Pertaining to the 
elbow. Formerly applied to various 
muscles attached to the olecranon; now 
limited to one. 

An’‘eo-noid. [Aneconoi'des; from 
an'con, and sides, “a form.’’] Resembling 
the ancon. 

Aneylogilossia. See ANKYLOGLOSSIA. 

Aneylosis. See ANKYLOSIS. 

An-cy-ro-i/dés.* [From ay«rpa, an 
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“anchor,” and eidos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling an anchor. See ANCHORALIS. 

An-dra-nat‘o-my. [Andranato’- 
mia; from dvip, dvdpés, a “man,” and 
dvarinvw, to “cut up.”] Dissection of 
the human body, particularly the male. 

Androgynous, an-droj’e-nis. [An- 
drog’ynus, or Androgyn’‘ius; from 
dviip, dvdpés, a “man,” and yw, a “wo- 
man.’’] Partaking of both sexes; her- 
maphrodite. 

An‘droid. [Androi’des; from dvjp, 
a “man,” and eicos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling a man. 

An-dro-ma’ni-a.* [From drip, a 
“man” or “male,” and pavia, “madness.” ] 
Same as Nymphonania or Furor uterinus, 

An-droph’o-rus.* [From dvfp, a 
“man” or “male,” and gépw, to “bear.” 
The slender pillar which supports the 
united anthers in monadelphous and 
diadelphous plants. f 

An-drot’o-my. [From dvjp, a “man” 
or “male,” and réuym, to “cut.”] The same 
as ANDRANATOMY, which see. 

An’drum.* [Probably derived from 
and, a Hindoo word signifying “tes- 
ticle.”] A species of hydroecele, pecu- 
liar to the south of Asia, and described 
by Kempfer. 

An-el-lop'ter-us.* [From dveAéw, to 
“unroll,” and mrépov, a “wing.” ] Applied 
to insects with four wings, the two supe- 
rior of which are flexible: aneilop’terous. 

A-nel-la’ta,* or A-nelli-dés.* [From 
anel'lus, a “little ring.”] The fifth class 
of the Diploneura or Helminthoida, con- 
sisting of long, cylindrical, mostly aquatie 
worms, with red blood, covered with a 
soft and more or less segmented and an- 
nulated skin. The earth-worm belongs 
to this class. Also called ANNULATA, 
ANNULIDA, and ANNELIDANS, 

Anemia. See AN £MIA. , 

Anemic, Anemial. See AN £mIc, ete. 

An-e-mog’ra-phy. [Anemogra’- 
phia; from dvepos, “wind,” and ypadw, 
to “write.’’] A description of the winds. 

An-e-mol'o-gy. [Anemolo’gia; 
from depos, the “wind,” and Nyos, a 
“discourse.”] The doctrine or science 
of the winds. 

An-e-mom’e-ter. [Anemom’e- 
trum; from deo, the “wind,” and 
perpéw, to “measure.”] An instrument 
for measuring the strength or velocity 
of the wind. 

An-e-mome-try. [Anemome’- 
tria; from the same.] The art of as- 
certaining the rapidity and direction of 
the winds. 
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A-nem'o-scope. [Anemosco’pi- 
um ; from dveyos, the “ wind,” and cxoréw, 
to “examine.”] An instrument which 
shows the direction of the wind; a 
weather-vane. 

An-en-¢e-pha'li-a.* [From ay, priv., 
and éyxépados, the “brain.” ] <A kind of 
fcetal monstrosity characterized by ab- 
sence of the brain. 

An-en-¢e-phal'ic. [Anencephal’- 
icus; from the same.}] Pertaining toa 
monster-feetus born without a brain. 

An-en-ceph’a-lous. [Anenceph’- 
alnus.] The same as ANENCEPHALIC. 

An-en-ceph’a-lus.* A monster- 
foetus without brains. 

An-en’ter-ous, [Anen’terus; from 
ay, priv., and évrepov, an “intestine.’’] 
Without intestines. 

An-ep-i-thym i-a.* [From a, priv., 
and ém@vyia, “desire.” ] Loss of any of the 
natural appetites, as hunger, thirst, ete. 

An’e-roid, written also An/‘aeroid. 
[From ay, priv., and dip, “air.”] A de- 
fective term, meaning “without air.” 
See next article. 

An’eroid or An’aeroid Ba-rom’e- 
ter. An apparatus consisting of a flat, 
circular box of some white metal, having 
the upper and under surfaces corrugated 
in concentric circles. This box, being 
exhausted of air, is affected by every 
variation of pressure in the atmosphere, 
the corrugations on its surface giving it 
greater elasticity. 

An’e-sis.* [From avinu, to “relax.”] 
A remission or relaxation of a disease 
or symptom. 

A-ne’'thum.* [Gr. dvnfov.] The 
Pharmacopeeial name (Br. Ph.) of Ane’- 
thum grav'eolens, or dill. 

Ane’thum Foe-nie’u-lum.* Sweet 
fennel; also called Faniculum dulce, F. 
Germanicum, F. Vulgare or Offcinale, 
Marathrum. 

‘Ane'thum Grav’e-o-lens,* Ane’- 
thum Vual-ga’re.* The common dill 
plant. 

An-et/‘ie. [Anet’icus; from avec, a 
“remission.’”’] Applied to soothing medi- 
cines. 

A-neti-ca.* 
See ANETIC. 

An’e-tus.* [From wes, a “remis- 
sion.”] Applied by Dr. Good as a ge- 
neric name for intermittent fever. 

An-ett-ral’gi-con.* [From a, priv., 
veipov, a “nerve,” and ddAyos, “pain.” ] 
An apparatus used by Dr. Downing for 
applying warmth and sedative vapor for 
relief of neuralgia. 


Soothing medicines. 


' tinctions. 
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An/eit-rism. [Aneuris’ma, afis ; 
from dvevpivw, to “enlarge.”| Fr. Ané- 
vrisme, and vrézm’, A tumor filled with 
blood, from the rupture, wound, ulcera~ 
tion, or simple dilatation of an artery ; 
also applied to dilatation of the heart. 

The old distinction was between true 
and false aneurism: the former compre- 
hends dilatation without rupture of any 
of the arterial coats; the latter, dilata- 
tion with rupture of some of the coats. 

“Raxse ANEuRISM admits of some dis- 
When the extravasation is 
diffused, the disease has been termed a 
diffused false aneurism; when cireum- 
scribed, a circumseribed false aneurism. 
The French writers term the former 
anévrisme faux primitif, the latter anév= 
risme faux consécutif. 

An’eurism by An-as'to-mo’sis. 
A mulberry-colored mark, in children, 
caused by an anastomosis of the minute 
arteries. It sometimes increases in size, 
and is at length attended with pulsation. 

An’eurism of the Heart. Enlarge- 
ment or dilatation of the heart. 

An’‘eu-riS’mal Nee‘dle. A slender 
instrument for passing a ligature under 


an artery in order to tie it. Used in 
operations for aneurism. 
Aneuris’mal VWa’rix. [Va'rix 


Aneurisma’lis.] The dilatation and 
pulsation of a vein from the passing of 
blood into it from an artery; both, with 
the fascia, having been wounded in the 
act of blood-letting, all the openings 
having become united into one by adhe- 
sive inflammation. 

Aneurysm. See ANEURISM. 

Anévrisme. See ANnguRisM. 

An-frac-tu-os'i-ty. [Anfractuos’- 
itas; from anfrac’tus, a “winding, bend- 
ing, or turning of a way.”}] A term 
applied to the furrows or sulci between 
the convolutions of the brain. 

An-frae'tus,* plural An-frac’tus. 
The same as the preceding. 

Angeiospermia,* an-ji-o-sper’me-a. 
See ANGIOSPERMIA. 

An-geli-ca.* [From an’gelus, an 
“angel;” named from its virtues.] Gar- 
den Angelica. A Linnean genus of the 
class Pentandria, natural order Umbeili- 
fere. Also, the Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. and Ed. Ph.) for the root of An- 
gelica archangelica. 

Angelica Arech-an-geli-ca.* The 
plant called garden angelica. 

Angelica A-tro-pur-pu’re-a.* A 
species possessing the same properties as 
the garden angelica. 
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An-gi-ee'ta-sis.* [From dyysioy, a 
“vessel,” and éxraow, “extension.” ] Dila- 
tation of a vessel, as aneurism, varix, 
ete. 

An-gi-i'tis.* [From dyysioy, a “ves- 
sel.”’] Piorry’s term for inflammation 
of vessels, particularly of the capilla- 
ries. 

An-gi'ma.* [From dyxo, to “stran- 
gle.”’] Applied to diseases attended by 
a sense of suffocation, or by sore-throat. 

Angina Maligma. See CynANcHE 
MALiGNa. 

Angina Parotidza. 
TIS. 

Angina Pectoris,* an-ji/na pek’to- 
ris.. Spasm of the chest. A disease at- 
tended by acute pain, sense of suffocation, 
andsyncope. It has been called also Asth'- 
ina dolorif’icum, Sternal' gia, Sternodyn'ia 
syncopa'lis, Sternoear'dia, ete. 

Angina Tonsillaris. See ToysiL- 
LITIS. 

An-gi-no‘sus.* [From angi/na.] Hav- 
ing Angina, or accompanied by Angina. 

An-gi-o-ear'pi.* [From dyyeiov, a 
“vessel,” and xapré¢, “fruit.’’] The name 
of a tribe or division of Hungi which 
bear their seeds internally. 

An-gi-og'ra-phy. [Angiogra’- 
phia; from dyysiov, a vessel,” and 
ypigew, to “write.”] A description of the 
vessels of the body. 

An-$i-o-let-gci'tis.* [From dyyetov, 
a “vessel,” and Asvxos, “white.”] Lite- 
rally, “inflammation of the white (or 
lymphatic) vessels.”’ A diseased condi- 
tion of the lymphatic vessels. 

An-gi-ol'0-g¥. [Angiolo’gia; from 
dyystov, a “vessel,” and Xbyos, a “dis- 
course.”] The doctrine or science of the 
blood-vessels and absorbents. 

Angiospermatous, or Angeio- 
sSpermatous, an-ji-o-sper’ma-tus. 
[Angiosperm/atus; from dyysiov, a 
“vessel,” and onpya, a “seed.”’] Hay- 
ing seeds in a capsule, or seed-vessel. 

Angiospermia,* an-ji'o-sper’me-a. 
[From dyysiov, a “vessel,” and orépya, a 
“seed.”] The name of an order or divi- 
sion of plants. 

An-gi-o-te-lec-ta'si-a,* An-gi-o-te- 
lee'ta-sis.* [From dyyetov, a “vessel,” 
rédos, an “extremity,” and éxrasts, ‘ex- 
tension.”] Extension or dilatation of 
vessels or their terminating capillaries. 

An-gi-ot'o-my. [Angioto’mia;: 
from dyysiovy, a “vessel,” and réuvw, to 
“cut.”] Dissection of the blood-vessels 
and absorbents. 

Angle, Facial (fa’shal). 
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lus Facia’lis.} A straight line from 
the most prominent part of the forehead 
to the front edge of the upper jaw, and 
another from the external auditory fora- 
men to the same point. ‘Some writers 
attach great importance to the facial 
angle as a measure of the brain as com- 
pared with the rest of the head. If the 
fore part of the cranium (in which the 
intellect is supposed to reside) be very 
full, the facial angle will be large; if 
that part be very deficient, the facial 
angle will be proportionably small. 

An’gle, Op’tic: An’gie of Vision. 
That formed by two rays of light pro- 
ceeding from different objects, or oppo- 
site extremities of the same object, and 
meeting in the pupil. 

An’gli-cus Su’dor.* — [An’glicus, 
“English,” and su'dor, “sweat.”] The 
English sweating-fever, or the Ephemera 
maligna of Burserius, described by Dr. 
Caius as “a contagious pestilential fever 
of one day.” -It made its first appear- 
ance in London about the year 1480. 

An’go-né.* [From ayo, to “choke.’’] 
A sense of strangulation and suffoca- 
tion. More properly written ANCHONE. 

Angor Pectoris. Sce Angina PEc- 
TORIS. 

Angostura. See ANGUSTURA. 

Anguilliformes,* —an-gwil‘le-for’- 
méz. [From anguil'la, an “eel.”} The 
name of a family of fishes resembling 
an eel in form. ; 

An-gui’na.* [From an’guis, a “ser- 
pent.”] The name of a family of reptiles. 

Anguinidze,* an-gwin’e-dé. [From 
an’guis, a “serpent.”] The name of a 
family of the Ophidia having the An- 
guis for its type. 

Angular (ang’gu-lar) Ar’te-ry, 
An’gular Vein. Terminations of the 
facial artery and yein near the inner 
angle of the eye. y 

An’gular Prog’ess-es. The orbitary 
processes of the frontal bone. 

An-gu-la’ris Seap’u-lz.* Another 
name for the muscle called levator anguli 
scapule, the “elevator of the angle of 
the scapula.” 

Angulate, ang’gu-lit. [Angula’- 
tus; from an’gulus, an “angle.”] Hay- 
ing angles. 

An’‘gu-lous, or An’gu-lése. [An- 
gulo’sus; from an'gulus, an “angle.”} 
Full of angles. 

An-gus-ti-fo'li-ate, or An-gus-tix 
fo'li-ous. [Angustifo’lius; from an- 
gus'tus, narrow,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.’”’] 
Having narrow leaves. 
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An-gus-ti-sep'tus.* [From angus’- | 


tus, “narrow,” and sep’tum, a “parti- 
tion.”’] Having narrow partitions. 

Angustura (an-giis-too’ra, written 
also Angostura) Bark. [From Angos- 
tw’ra, the name of a town of Venezuela.] 
The bark of Galipe'a cuspa’ria (Lond. 
Ph.), or @. offictna'lis (U.S. Ph.). 

Angusturin, an-giis-too’rin, or An- 
gos-tu’rin. A neutral principle, ob- 
tained by submitting the alcoholic tinc- 
ture of angustura bark to spontaneous 
evaporation. 

An-he-la'tion. [Anhela’tio, 0'nis ; 
from anhe'lo, anhela’tum, to “breathe 
short.”] Shortness of breath. 

Anhel'itus.* Same as ANHELATION. 

An-hy'drite. [From anhy'drus (see 
next article), and és, a “stone.”] An- 
hydrous sulphate of lime; a mineral. 

An-hy'drous. [Anhy'drus; from 
dv (same as 2), priv., and tdwp, “ water.”] 
Without water. 

An-i-dro’sis.* [From ay, priv., and 
idpdw, to “sweat.”] Diminution or sup- 
pression of the perspiration. 

Anil. See Inpiéo. 

An-il'ic or In-di-got’ie Ag/id. An 
acid formed by the action of nitric acid 
on indigo. 

An/‘i-line. [From an’il, “indigo.”] 
An oily liquid formed by the action of 
caustic potash on indigo. Also applied 
to a greenish substance obtained from 
nitro-benzole: it forms the base of seve- 
ral beautiful dyes. 

An‘i-ma.* [From depos, “wind,” 
“breath,” or “spirit.”] Anciently, any 
simple volatile substance; also, the 
purest part of any substance. The vital 
principle of animals or vegetables. 

An/ima Ar-tie-u-lo’rum.* —Lite- 
rally, “life of the limbs;” a name given 
to colehicum on account of its medicinal 
virtues in rheumatism and gout. It 
formed the basis of many popular reme- 
dies against gout, such as the pulvis 
arthriticus Turneri, and the Vienna gout 
decoction. 

An'i-mal.* [From an’ima, the “spirit,” 
or “life.”] An-organized body, endowed 
with life and voluntary motion. 

An‘imal. [Anima’lis; from an’- 
ima, “life.”] Having life; pertaining 
to life. 

An’‘imal Ag’id.  [Ac’idum Ani- 
ma'‘le.] An acid existing in animal 
bodies, or which can be obtained from 
them, as Allantoic, Ambreie, Butyric, etc. 

Animal Charcoal, or Animal Car- 
bon. See Carbon, ANIMAL. 
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An‘imal E-con'o-my. [€cono’- 
mia Anima'lis.| The system of all 
matters relating to animal life; physi- 
ology. See Economy. 

Animal Heat. 
MALIS. 

Animal Jelly. See GELATIN. 

An’imal King’dom ([Reg’num 
Animale. Fr. Regne Animal, rei a‘ne'- 
mil’] denotes, collectively, all those be- 
ings possessing animal life, the study of 
which is called Zoology. See Zoouoey. 


See CALor ANI- 


Animal Magnetism. See Mes- 
MERISM. ‘ 

Animal Temperature. See CALor 
ANIMALIS. 


Animaleula. See next article. 

An-i-maleule. [Animal/culum 
(plural Animal’eula), which see.] A 
microscopic animal. These animals 
doubtless exist in the atmosphere, and 
in all rivers or ponds. Those best 
known are— 

1. Infusory Animaleules (Animal'cula 
Infuso’ria, often called simply Jnfusoria). 
Observed in nearly all fluids impreg- 
nated with any animal or vegetable sub- 
stance. 

2. Spermatie Animaleules. _Supposed 
to have been discovered in the semen. 
See SPERMATOZOA. 

An-i-mal'eu-lum,* plural An-i- 
mal’cu-la. [The diminutive of an'i- 
mal.| Literally, a “minute animal.” 
A creature whose true figure cannot be 
ascertained without a magnifying glass. 
See ANIMALCULE. 

An-i-mal’i-ty. [Animal itas, a’tis.] 
The assemblage of faculties that distin- 
guish animal organic matter; vital act- 
ivity of an animal body, considered as 
unity. 

An-i-mal-i-za'tion. [Animaliza’- 
tio, o/nis; from an'imal.| The process 
by which food is assimilated to the va- 
rious substances of the body. 

An-i-ma'tion. [Anima’tio, o'n/s ; 
from an’'imo, anima'tum, to “ give life.’’] 
The effect produced by the vis vite 
(“power of life”), by which life is begun 
and maintained. 

Animation, Suspended. 
PHYXIA. 

Anime, an’‘e-me. A resinous sub- 
stance, improperly called gum animé, said 
to be obtained from the Hymenza Cowr- 
baril, and used in perfumes, varnishes, 
and certain plasters. It resembles copal 
in appearance, and is often sold under 
that name. 

An'i-mists. 


See As- 


[From an'ima, the 
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“soul.”] Those physiologists who refer 
all the phenomena of the living body to 
the direct agency of the soul or a prin- 
ciple distinct from the body. 

An’i-on.* [Gr. dviwv, the present par- 
ticiple of dveyu, to “ascend.”] A term ap- 
plied by Dr. Faraday to the body which 
passes to the positive pole—to the anode 
of the decomposing body—as it is sepa- 
rated by electricity. See Kation. 

Anise, an’iss. The PimpineLLA AN- 
isuM, which see. 

An’‘i-seed, or Am’ise-seed. The seeds 
of the Pimpinel/la ani’sum, much used as 
a carminative. 

Anisette de Bourdeaux, an‘né'- 
zet’ deh boor‘dd’. A liqueur made by 
distilling anise, fennel, and eoriander 
seeds, previously steeped in brandy, 
with sugar, and one-half water. 

Anisi Semima. See ANISEED. 

An-i-so-pet’a-lous. [Anisopet’a- 
Tus; from dvwos, “unequal,” and pet'a- 
dum.] Having unequal petals. 

An-i-so-phyllous. [Anisophyl’- 
Tus; from dvicos, and ¢éMov, a “leaf.”] 
Having unequal leaves. 

An-i-so-stem'o-nous. [Aniso- 
stem/’onis: from dvwos, and crijpoy, a 
“stamen.”’] Having unequal stamens. 

A-ni’sum.* [From dvinp, to “emit.” ] 
Anise. The Pharmacopeial name (U.S., 
Lond., and Ed. Ph.) for the fruit of Pim- 
pinel'la ani'sum. See ANISEED. 

An’ker. A liquid measure used at 
Amsterdam, containing about thirty-two 
gallons English wine-measure. 

An-ky-lo-bleph'a-ron.* [From 
dyxtAn, “noose,” and BAfdapov, the “eye- 
lid.”’}_ A preternatural union of the 
two eyelids. 

An-ky-lo-glos‘si-a,* or An-cy-lo- 
glos'si-a.* [From dyxéAn, a “noose” or 
“bridle,” and yAdooa, the “tongue.”’] A 
natural defect termed tongue-tie. 

An-k¥-lo’sis.* [From «ayxi\n, a 
“clasp.”’] The consolidation of the ar- 
ticulating extremities of two or more 
bones that preyiously formed a natural 
joint; stiff-joint. 

An-nealing. [From the Saxon 
on-wlan, to “set on fire,’ to “make 
hot,” to “burn.”] The process by which 
substances naturally hard and brittle 
are rendered tough. It consists in rais- 
ing the substance (glass or metal) to be 
annealed, to a high temperature, and 
then causing it to cool very slowly. 

Ammelidze. See ANELLATA. 

An-not’to. [Derivation uncertain.] 
A kind of reddish dye, obtained from 
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the Bira Orellana, or Orleana; the 
Terra Orleana of the shops. 

An’nu-ens,* plural An-nu-en’tés. 
[From annus, to “nod.’”’| Applied to the 
muscles called Recti antici capitis, be- 
cause they are employed in nodding the 
head. 

Annular Bone. See Os ANNULARE. 

An’nu-lar Car’ti-lage. [Cartila’go 
Annula’ris.] The cricoid cartilage. 

An’nular Lig’a-ment. [Ligamen’- 
tum Annula’re.] A strong ligament 
encircling the ankle; also, the wrist. 

An/nular Prog’ess, An’nular 
Pro-tu’be-rance. [Proces’sus An- 
nula’ris, Protuberan’'tia Annula’- 
ris.] The Pons Varolii; also called 
Tuber annilare, and Corpus annulare. 
See Pons VARoLI. 

An/nular’ Vein. [Annula’ris 
WVe'na.] The vein between the little 
and ring fingers. 

An-nu-la‘tus.* [From an’nulus, a 
“ring.’”’] Having rings: an’nulate, or 
an’‘nulated. Applied in the neuter plu- 
ral (Annula’ta) to a class of worm-like 
animals. See ANELLATA. 

An’‘nu-lid-a.* The same as ANEL- 
LATA, which see. 

An’nu-lus.* A Latin word, signify- 
ing “ring,” forming a part of a number 
of anatomical names. . 

Annulus Abdominis. See As- 
DOMINAL Ring. 

An’nalus Cil-i-a’ris.* The ciliary 
circle or ligament; a white ring forming 
the bond of union between the choroid 
coat of the eye, the iris, and the corona 
ciliaris. It is the annulus gangliformis 
tunice choroider of Soemmering. 

An’nulus Lig-a-men-to’sus.* The 
ciliary circle or ligament. See ANNULUS 
CILIARIS. 

An’nulus 0-va'lis.* The rounded 
margin of the septum which oceupies 
the place of the foramen ovale in the 


foetus. It is also called the an'nulus 
Soran'inis, 
An’ode. [From dé, “up,” and bdés, 


a “way.”’] In eleetro-chemical action, 
that part of the surface of the decom- 
posing body into which the eleetric cur- 
rent ‘‘ascends” or enters. 

A-nodic. [Amod’icus; from the 
same.] Used by some writers in the 
same sense as ANASTALTIC. 

An’o-dyne. [Anod’ynus; from ay, 
priv., and détvn, “pain.”] Applied to 
medicines which assuage pain: antal’gic. 
See Soprens. 


A-nom'a-li-flo‘rous. [Anomali- 
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fiorus; from anom’alus, and fos, a 
“flower.”] Having anomalous flowers. 

A-nom’‘a-li-péde. [Anom/alipes, 
pedis; from anom’alus, and pes, a 
“foot.”] Having anomalous feet. 

A-nom'‘a-lo-ceph’a-lus.* {From 
dvipados, “irregular,” and xepadj, the 
“head.”] One whose head is deformed. 
See ANOMALOUS. 

A-nom'a-lous. [Anom’alus; from 
av, priv., and @:aXds, “level,” “even,” 


“regular.”] Applied to diseases or 
symptoms out of the regular course. 
A-nom-o-ceph'a-lus.* [From «¢, 


priv., vopds, a “law” or “rule,” and xesadi, 
the “head.”] One whose head is deformed ; 
the same as ANOMALOCEPHALUS. 

An-om’pha-lous. [Anom’phalus; 
from ay, priv., and dupadds, the “nayel.’’] 
Having no navel. 

A-non’y-mus.* [From ay, priv., and 
bv"ya, a “name.”] Literally, nameless. 
A term formerly applied to the cricoid 
muscle. 

An-oph-thal'mi-a.* [From ay, priv., 
and d)9a\p6;, the “eye.”| The condi- 
tion of being without eyes. 

An-op-lo-the'ri-uam.* [From a», 
priv., or\ov, “armor,” and Pijpwv, a“beast.”’ | 
A fossil animal found in the Paris tertia- 
ries, destitute of horns, tusks, or claws. 

An-op’'si-a.* [From a’, priy., and 
bhi, “vision.”] Defect of sight. 

An-or’ehous. [Anor’chus: from 
av, priv., and dpxis, a “‘testicle.”] Having 
no testicles. . 

An-o-rex'i-a.* [From a, priv., and 


dpetis, “desire,” “appetite.”] Want of | 
appetite: an’orexy. A genus of the order | 


Dysorexiz, class Locales, of Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Anormal. See AnNorMmAtL. 

An-o3'mi-a.* [From ay, priv., and 050, 
to “smell.”] Loss of the sense of smell. 

An-os-phre’si-a.* [From ay, priv., 
and dc piss, the “sense of smell.”] Loss 
of the sense of smell. 

An-o'tus.* [From ay, priv., and o2;, 
@r6;, the “ear.”’] Without ears. 

An’ser.* A goose. In the plural 
(An’ser-és) it is applied to an order of 
birds including all the web-footed water- 
fowl. 

An-ser-i’nus.* [From an’ser, a 
“goose.”] Pertaining to a goose: an’- 
serine. See Pes ANSERINUS. 

Ant-ag/id. [From dyri, “against,” 
and agidum, an “acid.”] Destroying 
or counteracting acidity, by combining 
with and neutralizing it. 


Ant-ae’rid. [Antac’ridus; from 
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dvri, “against,” and ac’ridus, “aerid.”] 
Correeting an acrid condition of the se- 
eretions. 

Ant-ag’o-nism. [Antagonis’mus; 
from dyri, “against,” and dywyrisw, to 
“contend.”] The action of muscles op- 
posed to each other in their office. 

Ant-ag’o-nist. | Antagonis’ta; from 
the same.] Applied to muscles whose 
function is opposed to that of others, as 
abduetors and adductors, extensors and 
flexors, ete. 

Ant-al'gie. ([Antal’gieus; from 
dvri, “against,” and @Ayos, “pain.” } The 
same as ANODYNE. 

Ant-al'/ka-line. [Antalkali’nus; 
from dvri, “against,” and al/kali.] Neu- 
tralizing alkalies. 

Antaphrodisiae, ant‘af-ro-dizh’e- 
ak, Ant-aph'ro-dit‘ic. [Antaphro- 
disi’acus, Antaphrodit'icus; from 
dyri, and ‘Agpodirn, the name of “ Venus,” 
also “venereal desire.”] Tending to sub- 
due amorous desire: anti-venereal. 

Ant-are'tie. [Antare’tiews; from 
dvri, “against,” and dpxrixés, “pertaining 
to the north.”’] Opposite the north; 
southern. 

Antare’tie Cir’ele. A circle extend- 
ing 234 degrees from the South Pole, and 
marking that portion of the southern 
hemisphere within which at the winter 
solstice the sun does not set. 

Ant-ar-thrit/ic. [Antarthrit/ieus; 
from dyri, “against,” and apOpizts, “ gout.””] 
Relieving gout. 

Ant-asth-mat/ic. [Antasthmat’- 
ieus; from dvr, “against,” and dsdna.] 
Relieving asthma. 

Ant-a-tro’phic. [Amtatroph/icus; 
from. dyri, “against,” and dzpod.a, “atro- 
phy,” “defect of aliment.”] Overcoming 
atrophy. 

Anteflexio,* an-te-flek’she-o. [From 
an'te, “before,” and flec’to, jlex’um, to 
“bhend.”] A bending forward: anteflexion. 

Anteflex'io U'ter-i.*  Anteflexion 
of the womb; the fundus sinking for- 
ward between its cervix and the neck 
of the bladder. 

An-ten’na,* plural An-ten’nze. [A 
Latin term signifying a ‘“‘sail-yard,” end 
applied to the horns of insects, because, 
extending on each side of the head, they 
are supposed to resemble the yard-arms 
projecting on each side of the mast of a 
ship.] Certain articulated filaments in- 
serted in the heads of the Crustacea and 
Insecta, peculiarly devoted to a delicate 
sense of touch. They are popularly 
called horns, or feelers. ; 
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An-ten’'nate. 
Having antenne. 
An-ten-nif'e-rous. [Antennif’e- 
rus; from antenna, and fe’ro, to “ bear.” 
Bearing antenne. 
An-ten/ni-form. [Antennifor’- 
mis; from anten'na.] Having the form 
‘of antenne ; resembling antenne. 
An-te-pee'tus.* [From an’te, “be- 
fore,” and pec'tus, the “breast.’”’] The 
anterior segment of the Pectus, or inferior 
surface of the trunk in insects. 
Ant-eph-i-al'tic. [Antephial’ti- 
eus; from dri, “against,” and édArns, 


[Antenna’tus. ] 


“night-mare.”’] Efficacious against 
night-mare. 
Ant-ep-i-lep’tic. [Amtepilep’ti- 


eus; from dvri, and éxaAebia, “epilepsy.” ] 
Efficacious against epilepsy. 

An-te'ri-or.* Before, as applied to 
muscles and nerves, 

An-te-ster‘num.* = [From az’te, 
“before,” and = steruwm, the “breast- 
bone.”] In Entomology, the first or 
anterior division of the sternum. 

Anteversio,* an-te-ver’she-o. [From 
ante, “before,” and vrer'to, ver’sum, to 
“turn.”’] A turning forward. 

Auntever'sio U'ter-i.* (“Anteversion 
of the Womb.”) Displacement of the 
uterus, the fundus being thrown forward, 
so as to compress the neck of the blad- 
der, the mouth being turned to the 
sacrum. 

Ant-heem-or-rhag’‘ic. [Anthzem- 
orrhag’ieus; from dei, “against,” and 
aipofpayia, “hemorrhage.”] Checking 
haemorrhage. 

Ant’he-lix.* [From dri, “against,” 
“opposite to,” and xz, the “helix.”] 
The inner circular ridge of the external 
ear. 

An-thel-min'tie. [Anthelmin’- 
tieus; from dri, “against,” and Pus, 
E\ptvOos, a “worm.”|] Expelling worms 
from the intestinal canal: vermifuge. 

An’the-mis.* [From ‘ivi, to “flow- 
er.”’] Chamomile. A Linnean genus of 
the class Syngenesia, natural order Com- 
posite (sub-order Corymbifere). The 
Pharmacopoeial naine || of the ANTHEMIS 
Nosiuts, which sce. 

An’'themis Nob't-lis.* The herb 
which yields chamomile flowers; called 
also CHAM #Mpr’LUM, CHAwAME/LUM No’- 
BILE, and CnHAmomte’LA Roma’Na. 

An'themis Py¥r’e-thrum.* The 
pellitory of Spain. The root of this 
plant, called Pyrethrum by the Pharma- 
copeias, is a powerful sialagocue. On 
account of its acrid and stimulating 
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properties, it is used as a masticatory 
in the toothache, rheumatism of the 
face, ete. 

An’ther. [Anthe’ra; from dyos, a 
“flower.” ] The part of the flower which 
contains the pollen, or the male fecun- 
dating principle. It is the head and 
essential part of the stamen. 

An-ther-id‘i-um.* [The diminutive 
of anthe'ra.] Applied in the nominative 
plural (Antherid’ia) to collections of 
cells found in eryptogamous plants con- 
taining bodies analogous to the sperma- 
tozoa of animals. 

An-ther-if’er-ous. [Antherife- 
rus; from anther, and fe'ro, to “bear.”] 
Bearing anthers. 

An-the’sis.* [From dvéw, to “flow- 
er.”] The production of flowers. 

Anthiarin, an-the’a-rin. The active 
principle of a gum resin obtained from 
the Anthiaris toxicarta. 

An-thi-a’ris (or An-ti-a/ris) Tox- 
¥-ea’/ri-a.* The scientific name of the- 
Upas Tree, which see. 

An-tho-car’pous. [Antheoecar'’- 
pus; from 460s, a “flower,” and xaprés, 
“fruit.”] A term applied to fruits pro- 
duced from masses of flowers adhering 
to each other, like the pine-apple. 

An-tho-¢y’a-num.* [From dos, a 
“flower,” and xtaios, “blue.”] A sub- 
stance obtained from the blue of flowers. 

An-tho’'di-um.* —§[From dos, a 
“flower.”] <A kind of calyx, commen to 
many flowers. 

An-thog’ra-phy. [Anthogra’- 
phia; from alos, a “flower,” and 
ypigw, to “write.”] <A description of 
flowers. 

An’'thoid. [Anthoi’des; from dos, 
a “flower,” and sidos, a ‘“form.”] Re- 
sembling a flower. 

An‘tho-lite. [Antholi’tes; from 
divOos, a “flower,” and diOos, a *stone.”] 
The fossil impression of a flower. 

An-thol'o-gy. [Antholo’gia; frcem 
vos, a flower,” and Aéoyos, a“ discourse.” ] 
A treatise on flowers, their nature, quali- 
ties, appearance, ete. 

An’tho-ny’s Fire, Saint. [Ig’nis 
Sane’ti Anto’nii.] Another name for 
Erysipeuas. which see. 

An-thoph’i-lus.* [From d6os,_ a 
“flower,” and @idos, a “lover.’’]  Lite- 
rally, “loving flowers.” Applied in the 
neuter plural (Anthoph'ila) to a family 
of hymenopterous insects: antheph’ilous. 

An-tho-pho’ri-um,* An-thoph/o- 
rum. [From dv6os, a “flower,” and . 
dépw, to “bear.’”’] A prolongation of the 
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receptacle, bearing petals, stamen, and 
pistil: an an’thophore. 

An-thox-an’ thin. [Anthexan- 
thi’ma; from 4605, a “flower,” and 
tav0ds, “yellow.”] A substance obtained 
from the yellow of flowers. 

An-thra’ei-a.* [From advOpaz, a 
“coal.” | See FRAMB@SIA. 

Anthra’cia Ru'bu-la.* Dr. Good’s 
term for the disease called “the yaws.” 
See FrAmBa@EsIA. 

An-thra-cifer-ous. [Anthracif- 
erus; from av0paz, “coal” or carbon,” 
and fe'ro, to “bear.” ] Containing car- 
bon. 

An’thra-cite. [Anthraci’tes; from 
dv9paz, a “coal,” and dios, a “stone.” 
A species of stone-coal burning without 
smoke and with little or no effluvia. 

Anthraco’des. The same as An- 
THRACOIDES. See ANTHRACOID. 

An'‘thra-eoid. ([Anthracoi’des; 
from dvOpaz, “coal,” and eidos, a “form.” } 
Resembling carbuncle; having the na- 
ture of carbuncle. 

An-thra-cok’a-li. The name given 
to a remedy recently employed in certain 
herpetic affections. The simple prepa- 
ration consists of a levigated coal-dust 
and pure potassa; the sulphurated pre- 
paration is composed of sulphur, levi- 
gated coal-dust, and caustic potassa. 

An-thra-eo-the’ ri-um.* [From 
dOpat, “eoal,” and Onpiov, an “animal.’’] 
A fossil animal found in coal and in 
sandstone. 

Anthrax, acis.* [Lat. Carbun’ecu- 
lus, a “little coal;” Gr. dv9paz, a“ coal.’’] 
A carbunele. A hard, circumscribed, in- 
flammatory dark-red or purple tumor, 
accompanied by a sense of burning, re- 
sembling a boil, but having no central 
core. 

An-thro-pog’en-y. [Anthropo- 
ge’nia; from dOpwros, a “man,” and 
yéveots, “‘generation.”] The generation 
of man. 

An-thro-pog’ra-phy. ([Anthro- 
pegra’phia; from W0pw70;, a “man,” 
and ypdpw, to “write.”] A history or 
treatise on the structure of man. 

An'thro-poid. [Anthropoi’des; 
from aOpors, a “man,” and eidos, a 
“form.”] Resembling man. 

An-throp’o-lite. [Anthropoli’- 
tes; from aOpwros, a “man,” and iGo, 
a “stone.”] A petrifaction of human 
bones. 

An-thro-pol’o-g¥. [Anthropolo’- 
gia; from dvOpw7os, a “man,” and Adsyos, 
a “discourse.”| A treatise on man; a 
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description of man; also, the science 
which treats of the physical and intel- 
lectual nature of man. 

An-thro-pom’e-try. [Anthropo- 
me’ tria; from dvOpwros, a “man,” and 
pérpov, a “measure.”’] Measurement of 
the dimensions of man. 

An-thro-po-mor phous. [ Anthro- 
pomor’phus; from d/$pwros, a “man,” 
and pop, “‘shape.’”’] Formed like man; 
man-shaped. 

An-thro-poph’a-gus,* plural An- 
thro-poph’a-gi. =| From dlpwros, a 
“man,” and ¢ayw, to “eat.”] One who 
eats human flesh; a cannibal. 

An-thro-poph’a-gy. [Anthropo- 
pha’gia; from the same.] The eating 
of human flesh. 

An-thro-pos’co-py. [Anthropo- 
seo’pia; from aOpwros, a “man,” and 
oxoréw, to “observe.’”’| An inspection of 
the lineaments of man. 

An-thro-po-som‘a-tolVo-gy. [An- 
throposomatolo’gia; from dvOpwros, a 
“man,” odpa, the “body,” and Adyos, a 
“discourse.”] A description of the 
structure of the human body. 

An-thro-pos'o-phy. [Anthro- 
poso’phia; from apwros, a “man,” 
and cogia, “wisdom.”] Knowledge of 
the nature and general character of 
man. 

An-thro-pot’o-my. [Anthropoto’- 
mia; from aOpwros, a “man,” and rén-w, 
to “cut.”] The dissecting of man; hu- 
man anatomy 

Ant-hyp-not'ic. [Anthypnot’i- 
eus; from ari, “against,” and drvos, 
“sleep.”’] Hindering sleep. 

Ant-hyp-o-chon’dri-ac. [Anthyp- 
oechondri’acus; from dri, “against,” 
and = vroxovdpraxés, hypochondriac.’’] 
Overcoming hypochondriasis. 

Ant-hys-ter’‘ic. [Anthyster’'icus; 
from dri, “against,” and hyste’ria.] 
Overcoming hysteria. 

Anti-. [Gr. dri.] A prefix signify- 
ing “against,” “opposed to,” or “ cor- 
rective of;”’ as anti-bilious, anti-lithie, ete. 

An-ti’a-dés.* [The plural of avrids, 
dyreidos, a “tonsil.”] Another name for 
the tonsils. 

An-ti-a-di’tis.* [From dvrids, dvriddos, 
a“‘tonsil.’’] Inflammation of the tonsils. 

Antiaphredisiac. See AnTrAPHRO- 
DISIAC. 

Antiaris. See ANTHIARIS. 

Antiarthritie. See ANTARTHRITIC. 

An’ti-as.* The singular of ANTIADES, 
which see. 

Antiasthmatic. See ANTASTHMATIC. 
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Antiatrophie. See ANTATROPHIC. 

Antibrachial, an-te-bra’ke-al. [Am- 
tibrachia’lis.| Belonging to the anti- 
brachium, or fore-erm. 

An-ti-bra’/ehi-um.* [From dvzi, 
“against,” and bra’chium, the “arm.’’] 
The fore-arm, as opposed to, when bent 
upon, the proper arm. 

An-ti-ca-ehee’tie. [Amticachec’- 
tieus; from dyri, “against,” and ca- 
chex'ia, a “bad habit of body.”] Op- 
posed to cachectic diseases. See Ca- 
CHEXIA. 

An-ti-car’di-am.* [From ari, 
“against,” and xapdia, the ‘heart.’ 
The scrobic'ulus cor'dis, or pit of the 
stomach. 

Anticheir,* an’/te-kir. [From ai, 
“against,” and xeip, the “hand.’’] Op- 
posed to the hand. A name sometimes 
applied to the thumb. 

An-ti-eli’/nal. [Anticlina’lis; from 
dvri, “against,” and eli/no, to ‘bend.’ 
Bending in opposite directions. Applied 
in Geology to strata which decline both 
ways from a longitudinal ridge, called 
the anticlinal axis. 

An-ti-din’ic. [Antidin’ieus; from 
dvri, “against,” and divos, “ giddiness.’’] 
Relieving from giddiness, or vertigo. 

An’ti-dote. [Antid’otum, Antid’- 
otus; from dri, “against,” and did, 
to “give.”] A medicine given to coun- 
teract the effects of poison. 

Antidotus. See ANTIDOTE. 

An-ti-dys-en-ter’ie. [Antidysen- 
ter’ieus; from dri, “against,” and 
dvosvrepia, “dysentery.”] Preventing or 
curing dysentery. 

Antiephialtie. See ANTEPHIALTIC. 

Antiepileptie. See ANTEPILEPTIC. 

An-ti-feb’rile. [Antifebri’lis ; from 
dri, “against,” and fe’bris, a “fever.’’] 
Subduing fever; febrifuge. 

Ah-ti-ga-lac’'tic. [Antigalae’ti- 
eus; from dri, “against,” and yadda, 
“milk.”] Lessening the secretion of 
milk. 

An-ti-hee’tie. [Antihee’ticus; from 
dvri, “against,” and éxrixés, “hectic.’’] 
Assuaging hectie fever. 

Antihelix. See ANTHELIX. 

Antihelmintic. See ANTHELMINTIC. 

An-ti-hy-drop’/ie. [Antihydrop’- 
jeus; from dvri, “against,” and tdpw, 
“dropsy.’’] Curative of dropsy. 

Antihypnotie. See AnruyPnoric. 

Antihypochondriae. See ANTHYe- 
OCHONDRIACG. | 

Antihysteric. See ANTHYSTERIC. 

An-ti-Ie-tér’ic. [Anti-Icter’icus; 
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from dvri, “against,” and ixrepos, the 
“jaundice.”] Curative of Jeterus, or 
jaundice. 

An-ti-lith’ie. [Antilith’'ieus; from 
dvri, “against,” and ibos, a “stone.”] 
Preventing the formation of stone, or 
calculus, 

An-ti-lo'bi-am.* [From dvri, “a- 
gainst,”’ and do66c, the ‘lobe of the ear.’’] 
The tragus, or part opposite the lobe of 
the ear. 

An-ti-loi/‘mie, or An-ti-loe’mic. 
[Antiloi’micus; from dv7i, “against,” 
and dows, the “plague.’’] Curative of 
plague or pestilence of any kind. 

An-ti-lys’sie. [From dvri, “against,” 
and Atcoa, “canine madness.’’] A _ re- 
medy against hydrophobia. 

An-ti-mo’ni-al. [Antimonia’lis; 
from antimo’nium.] Pertaining to anti- 
mony. 

Antimo’nial Pow'der. The Pulvis 
antimonialis (Ed. and Dub. Ph.), or Pul- 
vis antimonti compositus (Lond. Ph.), used 
as a substitute for James’s Powder. 

Antimo’nial Wine. [Vi‘num An- 
timo’nii.| A solution of tartar emetic 
in sherry or other wine; two grains of 
the tartar emetic being contained in 
every fluidounce of the preparation. 

An-ti-mo’ni-ate.  [Antimo’nias, 
a'tis; from antimo'nicum ac'idum.] A 
combination of antimonic acid with a 
base. 

An-ti-mon’ie Ac'id. [Antimo’ni- 
eum Ag’idum.] A substance other- 
wise called peroxide of antimony. 

An-ti-mo’ni-ous <Ae¢'id. Formed 
by exposing the white hydrate of the 
peroxide of antimony to a red heat. 

An-tim/’o-nite. [Antim/onis, i'tis ; 
from antimo'nious agid.] A combination 
of antimcnious acid and an alkaline 
base. 

Antimonium. See Antony. 

An-ti-mo’ni-um Tar-tar-i-za’- 
tum.* The Pharmacopeeial name (Ed. 
and Dub. Ph.) of emetic tartar, or anti- 
monti potassio-tartras (Lond. Ph.), or tar- 
tarized antimony. See TArTAR Emeric. 

An’ti-mo-ny. [Antimo’nium; 
conjectured to be derived fiom avi, 
“against,” and min’ium, “vermilion ;’ 
because used in aid of rouge for height- 
ening the complexion.] A metal of which 
many of the compounds are used in 
medicine. 

An-ti-ne-phrit/ic. [Antinephrit’- 
icus; from dv7i, “against,” and vedpiri, 
“disease of the kidneys ”] Curative of 
diseases of the kidneys. ~ 
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An-tin’i-ad. Applied the same as 
antinial used adverbially. See Gua- 
BELLAD. 

An-tin’t-al. [From dri, “against,” 
and iviov, the “occiput.” ] Opposite the 
occiput. Applied by Dr. Barclay as 
meaning towards the glabella, or space 
between the eyebrows. — 


Antiodontalgie. See ANTODONTAL- 
GIc. 
An-ti-or-gas'tie. [Antiorgas'ti- 


eus; from dvri, “against,” and dpyava, 
to “excite.”] Allaying excitement; sy- 
nonymous with sedative. 
An‘ti-par-a-sta-ti‘tis.* [From an- 
tiparas'tate, Cowper's glands.) In- 
flammation of Cowper’s glands. 
An-tip’a-thy. [Antipathi‘a.* Gr. 
dvrindfeca; from dri, “against,” and 
ra0o;, “feeling,” “affeetion.”] Any op- 
posite properties in matter; also, aver- 
sion to particular objects. 
An-ti-pér-i-stal tie. [Antiperi- 
Stal'ticus; from dyri, “against,” and 
peristal'tic.| Applied to inverted peri- 


staltie motion of the bowels. See Peri- 
STALTIC. 
An-ti-pes ti-len-tial. [From  dvzi, 


“acainst,” and pestilen’tia, “ pestilence.’ 
Same as ANTILOIMIC. 

An-ti-phar’mie. [From dvri, “a- 
gainst,”’ and ¢dppaxov, a “poison.”] The 
same as ALEXIPHARMIC. 

An ‘ti-phlo-Zis'tie. [Antiphlo- 
gis'tieus; from dyri, “against,” and 
odéyw, to “burn.” ] Applied to treatment 
intended to subdue inflammation, or ex- 
citement of the system in inflammatory 
eomplaints. 

Antiphthisie, an-te-tiz’ik. [Anti- 
phthis/ieus; from dri, “against,” and 
iors, “consumption.” ] Checking phthis- 
is, or consumption. 

An-ti-phyS‘ie. [Antiphys’icus; 
from dri, “against,” and pvcdw, to “in- 
flate.”] Dispelling flatulency. Also, 
against nature [from ¢éos, “‘nature’’]. 
For the purpose of distinction it would 
perhaps be preferable to write Antiphu’- 
sic when we mean “dispelling” or “ cor- 
rective of flatulency.” 

An-ti-plas'tic. [Antiplas’ticus: 
from dri, “against,” and mddoow, to 
“form.”] Unfavorable to healing, or 
granulation; disorganizing. 

An-ti-plei-rit/ie. [Antipleurit’- 
feus; from dri, “against,” and rAsupiris, 
“pleurisy.”] Curative of pleurisy. 

An-ti-po-dag’rie. [Antipodag’ri- 
eus; from dri, “against,’’ and zodaypa, 
the “gout.”] Curative of gout. 
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An-ti-pros'ta-tze Glan‘du-le.* 
The antiprostate glands; a name for 
Cowper’s glands ; also called Antiparas'- 
tate. 

An-ti-pros-tat/ic. [Amtiprostat’- 
ieus; from dri, “against,” and pros’. 
tata glan'dula, the “prostate gland.”] 
Opposite the prostate gland. 


An-ti-pros’ta-tus.* The same as 
ANTIPROSTATIC. 
An-tip-sor’ic. [Antipser’ieus ; 


from avri, “against,” and y pa, the 
“itech.”] Curative of the itch. 

An-ti-py'ie. [Antipy’icus; from 
dyri, “against,” and wiov, “pus.”] Pre- 
venting suppuration. 

An-ti-py-ret/ic. [Antipyret’/icus; 
from dvri, “ against,” and ruperds, “fever.” 
Curative of fevers. Antifeb’rile: feb’ri- 
fuge. 

An-ti-py-rot/ie. [Antipyrot’icus ; 
from dvr, “against,” and rip, “ fire.’’] 
Curative of burns. 

An-ti-quar-ta-na’ri-an, An-ti- 
quar tan. [Antiquartana’rius; from 
ari, ‘against,’ and guarta’na fe'bris, a 
“quartan fever or ague.”’] Curative of 
quartan ague. 

Antirachitie, an-te-ra-kit‘ik. [Am- 
tirachit‘ieus; from dri, “against,” 
and rachi’tis, “rickets.”] Corrective of 
rachitis, 

Antiseii,* an-tish’e-i, the plural of 
Antiseius, an-tish’e-is. [From di, 
“against,” and od, a “shade” or 
“shadow.”] Having their shadow in 
opposite directions at noon, as the peo- 
ple north and south of the equator: 
antis’cious: antis’cian. 

An-ti-seol’ie. [Antiseol’ieus; from 
dvri, “against,” and oxwAnt, a “worm.” 
Against worms; capable of expelling 
worms: vermifuge; anthelmintic. 

An-ti-seor-bu’tie. [Antiscorbu’- 
tieus; from ri, “against,” and seor- 
bu’tus, the disease “scurvy.’’] Correct- 
ive of Scorhutus, or scurvy. 

An-ti-serof’u-lous. [Antiscrofu- 
lo'sus; from dvri, “against,” and serof’- 
ula, the “king’s evil.”] Curative of 
Scrofula. 

An-ti-sep’tic. [Antisep’ticus ; 
from dvri, “against,” and cfmw, to “ pu- 
trefy.”] Preventing putrefaction. 

An-ti-spas-mod ic. [Antispas- 
mod’icus; from dri, “against,” and 
onasués, a “spasm.’”] Allaying spas- 
modie pains. 

An-ti-spas'tic. [Antispas’ticus ; 
from ayri, “ against,’ and criw, to 
“draw.”] Literally, “drawing against 
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or in an opposite direction.” Counter- 
acting a state of spasm. Synonymous 
with Antispasmodic. 
An-ti-syph-i-lit'ie. [Amtisyphi- 
litieus; from ari, “against,” and 
syph’itis.| Curative of syphilis. 
An-tith’e-mar.* [From dvri, “a- 
gainst,” and Oéap, the “hollow of the 
hand or foot.”] Applied m Anatomy to 
the muscles Adductor ad indicem of the 
hand, and Adductor of the great toe. 
Antithora. See ANTHORA. 


An-ti-trag’i-cus.* Belonging to 
the antitragus: antit/ragie. ; 
An-tit/ra-gus.* [From ari, “a- 


gainst,” and tra’gus.} The thicker part 
of the antihelix, opposite the tragus. 

An-tit'ro-pous. [Antit‘ropus ; 
from ayri, “‘ against,” and rpomj, a “ turn- 
ing.”] Applied, in Botany, to the em- 
bryo when the radicle is distant from the 
hilum, the cotyledons being next to the 
latter; inverted. 

An-ti-ve-ne’re-al. [Amtivene’re- 
us; from dvri, “against,” and vene’reus, 


*‘yenereal.”] Curative of venereal 
disease. 
An-ti-zym‘ie. [Antizym’icus; 


from dvri, against,” and Supiw, to “fer- 
ment.”] Preventive of fermentation. 

Ant’li-a.* [From dyrXa, a “pump.” 
The spiral apparatus by which certain 
insects draw up the juices of plants. 

Ant/lia Lae’te-2,*% Ant'lia Mam- 
ma’ri-a.* An instrument for drawing 
milk from the breast: a milk-pump; a 
breast-pump. 

Ant-o-don-tal/gie. [Antedontal’- 
gieus; from dvri, “against,” and ddov- 
ra\yia, a “toothache.”} Curative of the 
toothache. 


Antonii, Ignis Saneti. See Ery- 
SIPELAS. 
Antorgastic. See ANTIORGASTIC. 


An-tri'tis.* [From an'trum, a “cave” 
or “cavity.”] Inflammation of any 
cavity of the body. 

An’tram.* [From dyzpov, a “cave.” ] 
A cavity. Applied specially to one in 
the upper maxillary bone, termed An’- 
trum Highnoria’ num. 

An’/trum Buecinosum,* bik-sin- 
o’stim. [From buc’cine, a “ trumpet.’ 
The trumpet-like cavity, or cochlea of 
the ear. 

An’trum Ge'nz.* According to 
Quincy, the name given by Casserius to 
the Antrum Highmorianum before High- 
more discovered it. 

Antrum WHighmorianum. 
HiguMoriANuM, ANTRUM. 
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An/trum Max-il'le,* An’‘/trum 
Max-il-la’re,* An‘trum of High’- 
more. The Antrum Highnorianum. 

An’trum P¥-lo’ri. The small 
extremity of the stomach near the 


pylorus. 
Ants, Acid of. See Formic Actp. 
An-u’ri-a.* [From a, priv., and 


ovpov, “‘urine.”’] Defective secretion of 
urine: an/ury. 

A’nus.* [From av’nus, a “circle.’’] 
The extremity of the rectum: the fun- 
dament. 

Anus, Artificial. 
ANUS. 

Anus, Imperforate. See ATRESIA, 
ATRETUS. 

Anx-ie-t¥. [Anxietas, a’tis ; from 
anx’ius, “anxious,” (from dayxe, to 
“choke,” to “distress”’).] A settled 
expression of anxiety in the features 
forming a dangerous symptom in acute 
diseases. 

A-or'ta.* [Gr. dopri, from deipw, to 
“raise up,” to “support,” to “suspend ;” 
because it is supported or suspended 
from the heart.) The large arterial 
trunk arising from the left ventricle of 
the heart, and giving origin to every 
artery except the puimonary and its 
ramifications. 

Aorteurysma,* or Aorteurisma,* 
a-ort-ii-riz’ma. [From dopri, and dvevpive, 
to “dilate.”] Aneurism of the aorta. 

A-or'tie. [Aor’ticus.] Belonging 
to the aorta. 

A-or-ti'tis, idis.* [From aor’ta.] In- 
flammation of the aorta. 

A-pag’y-nous. [Apag’ynus; from 
Graz, “once,” and yor, a “woman,” 
“one who brings forth.”] Applied to 
plants which fructify but once and then 
die. See Grn acoLoey. 

Ap’a-thy. [Apathi’a; from a, priv., 
and aos, “feeling,” “passion.”] Ab- 
sence or privation of all passion, emo- 
tion, or excitement. 

Ap’a-tite. A phosphate of lime. 

A-pep’si-a.* [From 4, priv., and rérra, 
to “cook,” to “digest.”] Imperfect 


See ARTIFICIAL 


digestion. A term formerly used for 
dyspepsia. é 
A-pe’ri-ent. [Ape’riens; from 


ape'rio, to “open.”] Opening. Applied 
to a medicine which gently opens the 
bowels. . 

A-per'tor, o'ris.* [From ape’rio, 
aper'tum, to “open.”] Literally, “that 
which opens.” The Levator palpebre 
superioris ; otherwise, the Aperter oculi 
(‘opener of the eye”). i 
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A-pet'a-lous. [Apeta’leus;: from 
a, priv., and pet’alum, a “petal.”] Hav- 
ing no petals. 

A’'pex.* The point or extremity of a 
cone: hence applied to parts of the body 
supposed to resemble a cone, as the apex 
of the heart, of the tonzue, ete. 

Aphieeresis,* a-fér’e-sis. [From a7é, 
“from,” and apéw, to “take.”| <A term 
formerly applied to that branch of Sur- 
gery whose business it is to eut off or 
remove any portion of the body. 

Aph-a-nop te-rus,* or Aph-a-nip’- 
te-rus.* [From dpaviis, “invisible,” and 
mréov, & “wing.”’] In the neuter plural 
(Aphanip’tera, or Aphanop'tera) applied 
to a family of insects apparently with- 
out wings: aphanop’terous. 

Aph-e'li-on.* [From dré, “from,” 
and jj\ws, the “sun.”] A term used in 
Astronomy to denote that point of a 
planet’s orbit farthest from the sun. 

A-phelx'i-a.* [From apsAxw, to “draw 
away.” See Apo.| Aphelwia socors, ab- 
sence of mind; Aphelxia intenta, abstrae- 
tion; Aphelxia otiosa, revery or brown 
study. 

Aphides. See Apuis. | 

Aph-i-diph’a-gus.* [From a’phis, 
and ayeiv, to “eat.”| Applied in the 
plural masculine (Aphidiph’aygi) to a 
family of Coleoptera which feed on 
Aphides: aphidiph’agous. 

A-phid'i-us.* [From a'phis.]  Be- 
longing to the Aphides. In the plural 
masculine (Aphid’i’) applied to a family 
of hemipterous insects: aphid‘ious. 

Aph-i-div'o-rous, [ Aphidiv’orus; 
from a’phis, and vo'ro, to “deyour.’’] 
Eating aphides. 

A’phis, idis,* plural Aphides, af’e- 
déz. The plant-louse, the type of a 
family of Hemiptera. 

A'phis WVas-ta’tor.* A species of 
aphis remarkable for its destructive 
powers. See VASTATOR. 

Aph-lo-Zis'tic. [Aphlogis’ticus; 
from a, priv., and pd, a “ flame.”’] With- 
out flame. 

A-pho‘ni-a.* {From a, priv., and dwvA, 
the “voice.”] Loss of voice: aph’ony. 
A genus of the order Dyscinesizx, class 
Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. See 
AnAupiA, Vox Auscissa. 

A-pho'’ri-a.* [From a, priv., and 
gépw, to “ bear.””] Barrenness; sterility; 
inability to conceive offspring. 

Aph’o-rism. [From apopiiw, to 
“limit,” to “define.”’] A maxim. The 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, a celebrated 
work, containing various maxims or 
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short, pithy sentences relating to medi- 
cine. 

Aph-vro-dis'i-a. [From 'A¢podirn, Ve 
nus; ‘Agpodiows, “pertaining to Venus,” 
“venereal.”] Morbid or immoderate de- 
sire of venery. The generative act. Also 
termed APHRODISIASMUS. 

Aphrodisiac, af-ro-dizh’e-ak. [Aph- 
rodisi‘acus, Aphrodis’‘ius; from the 
same.] Applied to medicines or food 
supposed to excite sexual desire or to 
increase the generative power. 

Aphrodisiasmus. Same as ApHro- 
DISIA. 

Aph’tha,* plural Aph’thze. [From 
ézrw, to “set on fire.”] Uleers of the 
mouth, beginning with numerous mi- 
nute vesicles and terminating in white 
sloughs. Aphthe constitute the charac- 
teristic symptoms of “thrush,” and also 
oceur in other diseases. 

Aph'thoid. [Aphthoi’'des: from 
aph’tha, and sides, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling aphthe. z 


Aph'thous. [Aphtho’sus; from 
aph'tha.| Of the appearance or full of 
aphthx. 


A-phyllous. [Aphyllus; from a, 
priv., and ¢i\ov, a “leaf.”] Without 
leaves. 

Apiaceous, 4-pe-a’shis. [Apia’- 
eceus.| Having an arrangement as in 
APIUM. 

Ap-i-ea’lis.* [From a’pex, ap‘icis.] 
Belonging to the apex: ap’ical. 

Ap-i-ea’'tus.* Having a conspicuous 
apex: ap'icated. 

A-pie’'u-lus.* [The diminutive of 
a’pex.| A term used in Botany to denote 
the projection of the midrib beyond the 
end of the leaf; a small, sharp, short 
point. 

A’'pis Mel-lif’i-ca.* [A'pis, a “hee,” 
mel, “honey,” and fa’cio, to “make.’’] 
The honey-bee, affording honey and wax. 

A’pi-um.* A genus of the Linnwan 
elass Pentandria, natural order Umbelii- 
ferex, including the garden-plants celery 
and parsley. 

A’pium Grav’'e-o-lens* (or gra- 
ve/o-lens). The common celery. (Fr. 
Ache, Ash.) When wild, growing in wet 
places, it is acrid and poisonous; when 
cultivated in dry ground and partially 
blanched, it is used as salad. It is 
slightly aperient and carminative. 

A’pium Pe-tro-se-li‘mum,* other- 
wise called Petroseli‘num Sa-ti’- 
vum. Common parsley, the root and 
seeds of which are diuretic and aperient, 

Ap-la-nat/ic. [Aplanat’/ieus; from 
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4 priv., and mavdo, to “wander,’’ to 
“err.”] Corrective of the aberrations 
of the rays of light. 

A-plas'tie. [Aplas’ticus; from a, 
priv., and mAdoow, to “form.”] That 
cannot be organized. 

Apleuria,* a-plu’re-a. [From a, priy., 
and mAcvpa, a “‘rib.”’] An organic devia- 
tion characterized by the absence of ribs. 

Ap-neiri-a.* [From a, priv., and 
mvedpwv, the “lung.’’] An organic devia- 
tion characterized by the absence of lungs. 

Apnoea,* ap-né’a, or Ap-neiis’ti-a.* 
[From a, priv., and zvéw, to “breathe.’’] 
Partial privation or entire suspension 
of the breath. 

Apo. ([Gr. dzé.] A prefix signify- 
ing “from,” ‘off,’ “away.” Before a 
word beginning with h the o is dropped 
and the p blended with the following 
letter: thus, apo-helko (from ané and 
f\xw), to “draw away,” is contracted 
into aphelko (dpidkw). 

Ap-0o-ear’ pous. [Apoear’pus: 
from dzé, “from,” and xapris, ‘‘fruit.’’] 
Having capsules distinct from each other, 

Ap-0-ce-no’sis,* plural Ap-o-¢ge-no’- 
ses. [From ard, “from,” and x«svéw, to 
“empty out.”] Increased discharge, flux, 
or evacuation. 

Apocynacez,* —— a-pos-se-na’she-é. 
An order of dicotyledonous plants in 
some respects resembling Asclepiadaceex, 
but of rather more suspicious properties. 
See APocYNUM. 

Apocynaceous, —a-pos-se-ni’shiis. 
[Apoecyna’ceus.] Applied to plants 
resembling the Apoeynum, or dog’s bane. 

Ap-o-cyn’e-us.* Same as APpocyNA- 
CEUS. 

Apocynin, or Apocynine, a-pos’- 
se-nin. A bitter principle obtained from 
the Apocynum cannabinun, or Indian 
hemp, or dog’s bane. 

Apocynum,* a-pos’se-niim. A plant 
called dog’s bane, the root of which is 
sometimes used as an emetic. 

Ap’o-dés.* [Formed in the plural from 
a, priv., and nods, rodds, a “foot.” | Lite- 
rally, “without feet.” A term applied 
to fishes without ventrals, or fins which 
correspond to legs and feet, 

Ap’o-dus.* [From the same.] With- 
out feet: ap’odous. Applied in the plu- 
ral neuter (Ap/oda) to an order of Ra- 
diata Echinodermata. 

Ap’o-gee. [Apogze’um; from dzé, 
“from,” and yf, the ‘earth.”] That 
point of the orbit of the sun, or of a 
planet, most distant from the earth, 

Ap-o-new-ro’sis.* [From 76, “from,” 
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and veipov, a “nerve.”] (Fr. Aponévrose, 
{\po'nd‘vroz’.) Expansion of a tendon, 
or tendons, into a fibrous membrane. 

A-poph’j-sis,* plural A-poph’y-sés. 
[From dz, ‘‘ from,” and ¢éw, to “produce,” 
to “grow.’”] A process or protuberance 
of bone. Also applied to exerescences 
growing from the receptacle of certain 
mosses. 


Ap-o-plee'tic. [Apoplee’ticus.] 
Pertaining to apoplexy. 
Ap-o-plex’i-a Pul-mo-na’ris.* 


(“Pulmonary Apoplexy.’”’) Extravasa- 
tion of blood in the lungs from the rup- 
ture of vessels. 

Ap’o-plex-y. [Apoplex’ia; from 
dx6, “from,” ‘away,’ and mAjcow, to 
“strike.” Hence azor\ijoow signifies to 
“strike away,’’—i.e. to “strike into un- 
consciousness or insensibility;’ so to 
“faint away” means to faint so com- 
pletely as to become unconscious.] A 
disease produced by congestion or rup- 
ture of the vessels of the brain, and 
causing a sudden arrest of sense and 
motion, the person lying as if asleep, 
respiration and the heart’s action con- 
tinuing. 

Ap’oplexy, Cu-ta’ne-ous. A French 
term (apopleaie cutanée, &'po'pléx'e’ kii'- 
té‘nd’) for sudden determination of blood 
to the skin and adjacent cellular mem- 
brane. 

Ap-os-te’ma, atis.* [From dgicrnu, 
to “depart from.”] An abscess: an 
ap/osteme. See ABSCESS. 

A-poth’‘e-ca-ry. [Apotheca’rius; 
from dro9ixn, a “repository” or “store.” 
One who keeps a store of drugs; one 
who sells drugs and puts up prescrip- 
tions. In Great Britain an apothecary, 
besides selling and compounding drugs, 
is entitled to practise medicine, and is 
in fact a sort of sub-physician. 

Ap-o-the’¢i-a,* Ap-o-the’¢ci-am.* 
[From dzo%ijxn.] A botanical term ap- 
plied to the receptacle enclosing the re- 
productive corpuscles in the lichens. 

A-poth’e-ma, atis.* [From dzé, and 
bina, a “deposit.”] A brown powder 
deposited when vegetable extract is sub- 
mitted to prolonged evaporation. 

Ap-pa-ra’tus. [From «ap'paro, ap- 
para’tum, to “prepare,” to “arrange.’’] 
Instruments or mechanical arrange- 
ments for experimentiug, operating, ete. 
Sometimes applied to organs in animals 
and plants. 

Ap-pen/di-gés Ep-i-plo'l-ezx.* In 
Anatomy, a term applied to prolonga- 
tions of the peritoneum, filled with a 
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soft, fatty substance, attached along the 
large intestines only. 
Ap-pen-die'u-la.* [The diminutive 
of appen'dix.] A little appendage, or 
appendicle. 
Appendicula Vermiformis. See 
APPENDIX VERMIFORMIS. 


Ap-pen-die'u-late. [Appendicu- 
la‘tus; from appendicula.] Having 
appendicles. 


Ap-pen dix, icis,* plural Ap-pen’- 
di-gés. [From ad, “to,” and pen'do, to 
“hang” or “join.”’] A part of or addi- 
tion to a thing: an appendage. 

Appen’dix WVer-mi-for’mis,* or 
Appen’dix (ze'ci Ver-mi-for’mis.* 
(The “ worm-shaped appendage of the 
excum.”) A small process of the cxeum, 
which hangs into the pelvis. It is 
often called the Appendic'ula vermi- 
for’ mis. 

Appert’s (ap‘pairz’) Prog’ess. A 
method introduced by M. Appert (ap*‘- 
pair’) for preserving articles of food un- 
changed for several years. The articles 
are enclosed in bottles, which are filled 
to the top with any liquid, and hermeti- 
cally closed. They are then placed in 
kettles filled with cold water, and sub- 
jected to heat till the water boils; the 
boiling temperature is kept up for a con- 
siderable time, after which the bottles are 
suffered to cool gradually. Instead of 
bottles, tin canisters are sometimes used, 
and rendered tight by soldering. 

Ap’pe-tenece or Ap’pe-ten-cy. 
[From ap'peto, appeti'tum, to “desire.’’] 
The disposition of organized beings 
to acquire and appropriate substances 
adapted to their support. Also an ardent 
desire or longing for any object. 

Ap’pe-tite. [Appeti’tus; from the 
same.] The natural desire for food. 
Also, any natural inclination by which 
we are incited to act; inordinate desire; 
lust. 

Appetite, Canine. See Burma. 


Appetite, Depraved. See Pica. 

Appetite, Insatiable. Sce Bu- 
LIMITA. 

Appetite, Loss of. See ANEpI- 
THYMIA. 

Appetite, Voracious. Sce Bu- 


LimtA, ADEPHAGIA. 

Ap’ples, Acid of. See Matic Acip. 

Ap-po-Si'tion. [Apposi’tio; from 
ad, “to,” or “on,” and po'no, pos’itum, 
to‘ put,” or“ place.”] Literally,“ placing 
or depositing on” or “in addition to.” 
Applied in Surgery to the supplying of 
deficient parts by placing portions of the 
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adjacent integuments, ete. in contact. 
Sometimes used synonymously with 
ProstHests (which see). Also applied 
to the deposition of matter which takes 
place in the growth of the non-vascular 
tissues, such as horn, the nails, ete. 

Ap-pres’sus.* [From ap'primo, ap- 
pres'sum, to “press close.”] A term in 
Botany, signifying “pressed close to.” 

Ap’ter-us.* [From a, priv., and zre- 
pov, a “wing.”] Applied in the plural 
neuter (Ap’tera) to a family of insects 
which have no wings: ap’tcrous. 

A-py-ret'ie. [Apyret’ieus; from a, 
priv., and muperds, “fever.”’] Having no 
fever or febrile excitement. 

Ap-y-rex'i-a.* [From a, priv., and 
ropstis, a “fever” or ‘‘paroxysm.’’] Ab- 
sence of fever, or intermission of its 
paroxysms: ap’yrexy. 

Ap’y-rous. [From a, priv., and rip, 
“fire.”}| A term applied to bodies which 
sustain the action of a strong heat for a 
long time without change of figure or 
other properties. It is synonymous with 
refractory. 

Aq.— A’qua,* “Water,” or A’qua, 
“Of water.” 

Aq. Bull. — A'qua bul'liens.* “ Boil-° 
ing water.” 

Aq. Destil. = A’que destilla'tx.* 
“ Distilled water.” 

Aq. Ferv. = A'qua fer'vens.* 
water.” 

Aq. Font. — A’quex fon'tis or fonta’- 
nex.* ‘Fountain or spring water.” 

Aq. Marin. = A’qua mari/na.* “Sea- 
water.” 

Aq. Pur. = A’que pu're.* 
water.” 

Aqua,* a/kwa, plural Aquize, a/kwé. 
[As if equa, from its equal surface.] 
Water: the Pharmacopeeial name (Lond.- 
and Ed, Ph.) for spring-water. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Pharmacopeeia, “natural 
water in the purest attainable state.” 
The principal varieties of water (not 
medicated) are the following :— 

A’qua Destitva’tA.* [From destil/lo, 
destilla'tum, to “ distil.”] Distilled water, 
having a vapid taste from the absence 
of air, and slightly empyreumatic, in 
consequence, probably, of the presence 
of a small quantity of extractive matter 
which has undergone partial decomposi- 
tion. 

A’qua ex Fru/mine.* [From flu’men, 
flu'minis, a “river.”| Literally, “water 
from the river.” River-water, generally 
of considerable purity, but liable to hold 
in suspension particles of earthy matter, 
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waich impair its transparency and some- 
times its salubrity. 

A’qua Ex La‘cu.* [From la’cus, a 
“Jake.” |] Lake-water. A collection of 
rain, spring, and river waters, sometimes 
contaminated with various animal and 
vegetable bodies, which, from its stag- 
nant nature, have undergone putrefac- 
tion in it. 

A’qua Ex Ni/ve.* [From nia, ni'vis, 
“snow.”| Snow-water, differing appa- 
rently from rain-water only in being 
destitute of air, to which water is in- 
debted for its briskness and many of its 
good effeets upon animals and vegeta- 
bles. 

A’qua Ex Patu’pr.* [From pa’lus, 
palu'dis, a “marsh” or “swamp.’’] 
Marsh-water; the most impure, as being 
the most stagnant, of all water, and 
generally loaded with decomposing 
vegetable matter. 

A’qua Ex Pu’tro.* [From puw’teus, 
a “well.”] Well-water; essentially the 
same as spring-water, being derived 
from the same source, but more liable to 
impurity from its stagnation or slow in- 
filtration. 

A’qua Fonta’na.* [From fons, fon'tis, 
a “fountain.” ] Spring-water; contain- 
ing, in addition to carbonic acid and ear- 
bonate of lime, a small portion of mu- 
riate of soda, and frequently other salts. 
Spring-water which dissolves soap is 
termed soft; that which decomposes and 
curdles it is called hard. 

A’qua Mari’na.* [From ma’re, the 
sea.”] Sea-water; containing sulphate 
of soda, the muriates of soda, mag- 
nesia, and lime, a minute proportion of 
potash, and various animal and vegetable 
bodies. 

A’qua PuoviA'iis.* [From a’qua, 
“water,” and pluvia, “rain.’”’] Rain- 
water; the purest form of natural water, 
yet holding in solution carbonic acid, a 
minute portion of carbonate of lime, and 
traces of muriate of lime. 

Aqua Ammoniz. Sce Liquor Am- 
MONTE. 

Aqua Amygdalze Amareze. 
Birrer Atmonps, WATER OF. 

A’/qua Bi-nel/li.* An Italian quack 
medicine, supposed to be a solution of 
ereasote, and celebrated at Naples for 
arresting hemorrhage. 

Aqua Caleis. See Liquor Catcis. 

Aqua Camphorz. Sce CaAmpHor. 

A’/qua €ha-Lyb-e-a'ta.* An artifi- 
cial mineral water, consisting of a solu- 
tion of citrate of iron highly charged 
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with carbonic acid gas and flavored by 
a little aromatized syrup. 

A’qua For'tis.* (“Strong Water.”) 
A name formerly applied to nitrie acid, 
on account of its powerfully corrosive 
properties. It is distinguished by the 
terms double and single, the latter being 
only half the strength of the former. 
Concentrated nitric acid, however, is 
much stronger even than double nitri¢ 
acid. 

A’qua Re’gi-a.* (“Royal Water.’’) 
A mixture of nitric and muriatic acids. 

A’qua Vi'txe.* (“Water of Life.’’) 
Ardent spirits of the first distillation. 

Aquze,* a/kwé, gen. A-qua’rum, the 
plural of A’qua. “ Water.” 

A’quze Min-e-ra’lés.* [From mine- 

ra’lis, a modern Latin term for our word 
“mineral.’”’] “Mineral waters;” a term 
conventionally applied to such waters 
as are distinguished from spring, lake, 
river, or other waters by peculiarities 
of color, taste, smell, or real or supposed 
medicinal effects. Mineral waters are 
of four principal kinds :— 
- Aci/uLovus. Owing their properties 
chiefly to carbonic acid: they are tonic 
and diuretic, and in large doses produce 
a transient exhilaration. 

CuALYB’EATE. Containing iron in the 
form of sulphate, carbonate, or muriate: 
they have a styptic, inky taste. 

Sa-tine’. Mostly purgative, and ad- 
vantageously employed in those hypo- 
chondriacal and visceral diseases which 
require continued and moderate relaxa- 
tion of the bowels. 

Sutpnu’reovus. Deriving their cha- 
racter from sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Aquze Stillatitiz,* a’'kwé stil-la- 
tish’e-é, also called A’quze Destilla’- 
tze.* Distilled waters; waters impreg- 
nated with the essential oil of vegetables, 
principally designed as grateful vehicles 
for the exhibition of more active reme- 
dies. 

Aq’ue-duct. [Aqueedue'tus; from 
a'qua, “water,” and duc'tus, a “canal” 
or “passage.”] Literally, a “passage 
for water,” though applied in Anatomy 
to several canals in the body not always 
containing fluid. 

Aq’ueduct of the Coeh’le-a. [Aq- 
uzedue’tus Coch’leze.] A foramen of 
the temporal bone, for the transmission 
of a small vein from the cochlea. 

Aq/ueduet of Fal-lo’pi-us. [Aq- 
uzedue’tus Fallo’pii.}| The canal by 
which the portio dura winds through the’ 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. . 
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Aq'ueduct of Syi'vi-us. [Aquze- 
duec’tus Syl’vii.} The canal which 
extends backwards under the tubercula 
quadrigemina into the fourth ventricle 
of the brain. 

Aq/ueduct of the Ves-tib’u-lum 
or of the Ves'ti-bule { Aquzedue’tus 
Westib/ali), also called the Aq’weduct 
of Co-tun’ni-us [Aquzedue'tus Co- 
tan’nii], The commencement of a 
small canal which opens upon the pos- 
terior surface of the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone of the cranium and 
transmits a small vein. 

Aqueous, i/kwe-iis. A term now 
coming into use for designating definite 
combinations with water. The term 
hydrate has long been employed for the 
same purpose. A prefix is used when 
there is more than one atom, as in bin- 
aqueous, ter-hydrate. 

Aqueous Hu’'mor. A colorless 
fluid in the anterior and posterior cham- 
bers of the eye. 

Aquila,* ak’wi-la. Literally, an 
“eagle.” A term which had formerly 
many epithets joined with it to denote 
particular substances: thus, aquila alba, 
seu mitigata, was one of the fanciful 
names of calomel. if 

Aquula,* ak’wul-a. [The diminutive 
of a’qua, “water.”] Literally, a “small 
particle of water.” Applied to any 
small aqueous tumor, and sometimes to 
a fatty tumor under the skin of the 
eyelid. 

Aq/uula A-cous’ti-ea.* The fluid 
in the cavity of the vestibule of the in- 
ternal ear. 

Ar’a-bic, Gum. See Gummi AcAcr az. 
[This word is very often pronounced 
a-ri'bic, a fault to be most carefully 
avoided by all those who desire to speak 
correctly. | 

Araceze,* a-ra‘she-é, or Aroidese,* 
ar-o-i/de-é. The Arum tribe of monoco- 
tyledonous plants, containing an acrid 
and in some cases a highly dangerous 
principle. 

A-raeh/ni-da,*  A-rach’ni-dés.* 
[From dpixyn, a “spider.”] The third 
class of the Diplo-gangliata. or Ento- 
moida, comprising articulated animals, 
generally with four pairs of legs, with- 
out wings or metamorphosis. 

A-raeh-ni'tis, idis.* [From dptxvn, 
a “spider,” also a “spider’s web.”] A 
faulty term, denoting inflammation of 
the arachnoid membrane. 

A-vach’noid. [Avachnoi’des; 
from dpaxyy, a “spider’s web,’’ and edo;, 
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“form” or “resemblance.”] Resembling 
a spider’s web. Applied to the second 
or middle membrane of the brain. 

Arachnoid Canal. See Bicuat, 
CANAL OF. 

Avrach'noid Membrane. = Meninz 
media. The fine cobweb-like membrane 
situated between the dura and pia mater. 
It is the serous membrane of the cerebro- 
spinal centres. 

A-raeh'no-i-di'tis,* or A-rach-ni’- 
tis.* Inflammation of the arachnoid 
membrane. 

Arack. See ARRACK. 

Ar-ze-om’e-ter, or Ar-e-om’e-ter. 
{From dpardés, “thin,” “light,” and jérpoy, 
a “measure.”] An instrument for de- 
termining the specific gravity of liquids 
into which it is plunged, by the depth 
to which its weight eauses it to sink in 
them. This instrument is also termed a 
hydrom'eter. The art or process of 
measuring the density or gravity of 
liquids is termed arzom'etry. 

A-va'li-a Can-a-den’sis.* Another 
name for the Panax Quinquefolium, or 
Ginseng. 

Ara’lia His’ pi-da,* or Dwarf Elder. 
A plant sometimes used in dropsy in the 
form of decoction. 

Avra’lia Nu-di-caw’lis,* or Wild Sar- 
saparilla, is a stimulant tonic and dia- 
phoretic. It is sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute for the true sarsaparilla. It is 
known also by the names of American 
Spikenard (Nar’dus America’nus) and 
Small Spikenard, ete. 

Ara’lia Rag-e-mo’sa,* or American 
Spikenard, is analogous in its medical 
properties to the preceding. 

Araliaceze,* a-ra-le-a/she-é. A natu- 
ral order of plants of the Aralia tribe. 

A-ra-li-a’'ceous. [Aralia/ceus.] 
Having an arrangement as in the Aralia. 

Ar-a-ne'i-dz.* [From ara’nea, a 
“spider.”] A family of the Arachnides 
Pulmonarie. 

A-ra’ne-ous. [Arameo’sus; from 
arad’neum, a “spider’s web.”] Of the 
nature of spider’s web. 

Arantii (a-ran’she-i), Cor’pé-ra.* 
Small tubercles, one in each semilunar 
valve of the aorta and pulmonary arte- 
ries; called also Corpora sesamoidea and 
Noduli Arantii. 

Ar’bor, oris.* A “tree.” A plant 
having a single trunk, rising high, dura- 
ble, woody, and divided into branches 
which do not perish in winter. In 
Chemistry it is applied to any crystalli- 
zation which ramifies like a tree. 
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Au'bor Di-a’nz.* A “silver tree.” 
[From Dia'na, the “moon,” and hence, 
like luna, denoting “silver.’’] A beau- 
tiful arborescent precipitate of silver 
produced by throwing mercury into a 
dilute solution of lunar caustic (nitrate 
of silver). 

Ar'bor Ma’ris.* [From ma‘re, gen. 
ma'ris, the “sea.’’] The “tree of the 
sea.” A name given to coral. 

Arbor Min-e-ra‘lis Phil-o-soph’- 
i-ca,* Ar’bor Phi-los'o-pho/rum.* 
The Arbor Diane. 

Ar’bor Vi'tz.* [From vita, “life.’’] 
Literally, the “tree of life.” Applied to 
the,,thick mass of white substance in 
either hemisphere of the cerebellum. 
This mass, when cut parallel to the 
median line, presents an arborescent or 
tree-like appearance, caused by the in- 
termixture of the white substance with 
the cineritious. Also applied to the tree 
called Thu'ya Occidenta' lis. 

Ar-bo’re-ous. [Arbo’reus; from 
ar’ bor, a “tree.”] Belonging to a tree; 
dendroid. 

Ar-bo-rés’cent. [Arbores’cens ; 
from arbores’co, to “ grow like a tree.’’] 
Growing like a tree; resembling a 
tree. 

Ar-bus’cu-la.* [The diminutive of 
ar’boi, a “tree.’”’| . Applied to the bran- 
chizv of certain Anellata: an ar'buscule 
or ar’buscle. 

Ar’bu-tus Uva Ur'si.* The trailing 
arbutus, or bear’s whortleberry; now 
called Arctostaphylos uva urst. 

_ Are. [Av’eus; see Arncu.] Any part 
of the circumference of a circle. 

Av’ea Ar-ea-no’rum.* Literally, a 
“chest of secrets.”” The alchemical name 
of the philosopher’s stone. 


Ar-ea’na,* gen. Ar-ea-no’rum, the 


plural of Arcanum, which see. 

Ar-ea’num.* [From ar’ea, a “chest” 
or “coffer” in which precious things 
were carefully kept.] A secret. A nos- 
trum or medicine the composition of 
which is concealed. 

Arch. [Ar‘eus.] Literally, a “bow.” 
A bending in the form of a bow. Any 
are, or part of the circumference of a 
circle. 

Arch, Fem’o-ral. [Ar’cus Fem- 
ora’lis.] The name of a considerable 
arch formed over the concave border of 
the pelvis. It is bounded above by 
Poupart’s ligament, below by the border 
of the pubes and ilium. Also termed the 
crural arch. 

Arch of the A-or’ta. The curved 
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parts between the ascending and de- 
scending portions. 

Archencephalus,* ark-en-sef’a-liis. 
[From dpxés, ‘‘chief,” and éyxédadov, the 
“brain.”] Applied by Galen to man, 
because of the intellectual development 
of his brain: archenceph’alous. 

Ar-ehe-ol'0-gy. [Archzeolo’gia; 
from dpxaios, “ancient,” and dédyos, a 
“discourse.”] A discourse or treatise 
on ancient things or antiquities. The 
science or knowledge of antiquities. 

Ar’ehe-type. [Archet’/ypus; from 
dpxn, “beginning,” “origin,” and rénos, 
a “‘type.”] The original type on which 
others are formed. 

Ar’ehil (ch as in child). A violet-red 
paste, prepared from the Lichen Roe- 
cella, or Orseille, and other species of 
lichen, and used in dyeing. 

The plant (Lichen Roccella), reduced 
to a pulp and treated with impure am- 
moniacal liquor, yields a rich purple 
tincture, called ditmus, or turnsole, used 
in Chemistry as a test. 

Ar-ehop-to'’ma,* or Ar-chop-to’- 
sis.* [From apxés, the “ anus,” and raya, 
or nroots, a “falling.”’] Prolapsus ani. 
A descent of the rectum. See Prouap- 
sus. 

Ar-eho-syr'inx.* [From dpxéc, the 
“anus,” and cipryz, a “pipe,” “fistula.”] 
Another term for fistula in ano. 

Ar'¢i-form. [Arecifor’mis; from 
ar’cus, a “bow” or “arch.”] Formed 
like an arch. 

Ar’ciform Fi'bres. A term applied 
by Mr. Solly to a set of fibres which 
proceed from the corpus pyramidale 
and pass outwards beneath the corpus 
olivare to the cerebellum. He distin- 
guishes them into two layers, the super- 
Jicial cerebellar and deep cerebellar fibres. 

Arctatio,* ark-ta’she-o. [From are’to, 
arcta’tum, to “bind closely,” to “make 
narrow.”] Constipation of the intes- 
tines; also, a preternatural contraction 
of the vagina. 

Are'tic. [Are’tieus: Gr. dpxrixés, 
“belonging to the north,’ from “Apxros, 
the constellation called “The Bear,” 
situated near the North Pole.] North; 
northern. 

Are'tie Cir’cle. A circle extending 
234 degrees from the North Pole, mark- 
ing that portion of the northern hemi- 
sphere within which the sun at the sum- 
mer solstice does not set. 

Are’ti-um Lap’pa.* The herb called 
burdock, belonging to the Linnzwan class 
Syngenesia and to the natvral order 
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Composite. The seeds are cathartic, 
the root diuretic and diaphoretic. A 
decoction of the leaves is sometimes used 
in cutaneous diseases. 

Are-to-staph’y-los.* [From dpxros, a 
“bear,” and crapvdj, a “grape.”] A 
Linnean genus of the class Decandria, 
natural order Ericacee or Ericinex. 
The term signifies the same as wva urst, 
t.e. “bear-grape.” 

Arctostaph’ylos U’va Ur’si.* An- 
other name for the Arbutus uva ursi. 
See Uva Urs. 

Ar-eu-a'lis.* [From ar’cuo, to “bend 
like a bow.”] Applied to the coronal 
suture, or Sutu’ra arcua’lis, and to the 
temporal bones, or Os’sa arcua'lia. 

Areuatio,* ar-ku-a’she-o. [From ar’- 
cuo, arcua’tum, to “bend like a bow.’’] 
A gibbosity, or curvature, of the dorsal 
vertebra, the sternum, or the tibia. 

Ar’eus.* A bow, are, or arch. The 
periphery of any part of a circle. 

Ar’eus Se-ni'lis.* A peculiar arched, 
or circular, opaque appearance on the 
eyes of old men, round the margin of 
-the cornea. 

Ar-deT-dz.* [From ar’dea, a 
“heron.”] A family having the Ardea 
for their type. 

Ar’dent Spirits. [From ar‘dens, 
“burning,” a participle of ar’deo, to “be 
hot,” to “burn.”’] A term applied to dis- 
tilled alcoholic liquors. 

Ar’dor, o’ris.* [From ar’deo, to 
“burn.’’] Intense or morbidly increased 
sensation of heat. 

Ar’dor Fe-bri‘lis.* 
febrile heat. 

Ar'dor U-ri‘nz.* A sensation in 
the inflamed urethra as if the passing 
urine were scalding hot. 

Ar‘dor Ven-tric'u-li.® Heartburn ; . 
also called Ar’dor stom! achi. 

A’ve-a.* An open space. The in- 
ternal capacity of any given boundary 
or limit. 

A’reA Dir’ FLUENS [from dif'fluo, to 
“s read”] and A’rea Ser’pens [from 

er po, to “ecreep’’| are terms applied by 
dela to different forms of baldness. 
The latter is the same as OpuHiAsis, 
which see. 

A’rea Ger-mi-na-ti'va.* An opaque 
spot on the blastodermic vesicle in an 
egg, opposite to the insertion of the 
Mesometrium. 

A’rea 0-pa’ea.* A dull circle sur- 
-ounding the Area pellucida, formed by 
the Area germinativa becoming clear in 
the centre. See preceding article. 
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A-re'ca.* The betel-nut, the fruit of 
the Are’ca Cat'echu, belonging to the 
natural order Palmx. It is tonie and 
astringent, and forms one of the princi- 
pal ingredients of the Betel, so exten- 
sively used in the East as a masticatory. 
See Beret. 

Ar-e-fae'tion. [Arefac’tio, o'nis ; 
from a’reo, “to be dry,” and fu’cio, to 
“make.”] A mode of drying medicinal 
substances, by which they may be re- 
duced to dust or powder. 

Ar-e-na'ceous. [Arena’ceus; from 
arena, “sand.’”| Of the nature of sand; 
sandy. 

Ar-e-na’ri-ous. [Arena’rius; from 
aréna, “sand.”] Growing in sandy 


soil. 
Ar-e-nic’o-la,* and Ar-e-nie’o- 
lus.* [From arena, “sand,” and eo’lo, 


to “inhabit.”] Inhabiting sandy places. 

Ar’e-nose. [Areno’sus; from are’na, 
“sand.”] Full of sand; sandy. 

A-re’o-la.* [The diminutive of a@’7ea.] 
The halo, or small reddish or brownish 
circular space, round the nipple of 
females. Also applied to the circle sur- 
rounding certain pustules, such as the 
vaccine pustule. 

Are’ola_ Pap-il-la’ris.* [From 
papilla, a “nipple.”] The areola round 
the nipple. See ArEoua. 

A-re'o-lz* (the plural of are’ola) is 
used by anatomists to denote the in- 
terstices between the fibres of an organ, 
or between vessels interlacing with each 
other. 

A-re’o-lar. [Areola’ris; from are’- 
ola, a “small, open space.”’] Containing 
areole, or small spaces. Areolar tissue 
is the cellular tissue of some writers, 
named from the interstices which it con- 
tains. 

A-re’o-lat-ed. [Areola’tus.] Hay- 
ing areolez. 

Areometer and Areometry. 
AR #OMETER. 

Argand Lamp. A name applied 
to lamps with hollow or cireular wicks, 
first invented by Argand‘ about 1782. 
The intention of them is to furnish a 
more rapid supply of air to the flame, 
and to afford this air to the centre as 
well as to the outside of the flame. 

Ar’ge-ma* or Ar'ge-mon.* [From 
dpyds, “ white.”’] A small white ulcer of 
the eye, described by Hippocrates. 

Ax-$e-mo'ne.* [From dpyspov, a 
“disease of the eye,’””—named from the 
supposed virtues of one species in euring 
diseases of the eye.] A genus of plants 
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belonging to the poppy tribe, or Papa- 
veracex. The Argemo'ne Mexica'na, or 
Thorn Poppy, contains a juice which, 
when dried, resembles gamboge, and has 
been used ‘as a hydragogue cathartic. 
The seeds are sometimes employed as a 
substitute for ipecacuanha, 

Ar’gen-tate of Am-mo/ni-a. The 
substance otherwise called FuLMINATING 
SILVER, which see. 

Ar-gen’ti Ni’tras.* “Nitrate of 
Silver,” or lunar caustic; one of the most 
important and one of the most ex- 
tensively used of all caustic substances. 

Axr-gen-tif'er-ous. [Argentif’- 
erus; from argen’tum, “silver,” and 
fe'vo, to. “bear.”] Bearing, or con- 
taining silver. Applied to minerals or ores. 

Ar’'gen-tine. [Argenti’nus: from 
argen'tum, ‘‘silver.”] Having the ap- 
pearance, brightness, or clear sound of 
silver. 

Ar’gentine Flow’ers of An’ti- 
mo-ny. The sesquioxide of antimony, 
frequently occurring in the form of 
small, shining needles of silvery white- 
ness. See ANTIMONY. 

Ar-gen'tum.* [From dpyés, “white.”] 
Silver; the whitest of metals. It occurs 
native,—that is, in the metallie state,— 
and is also obtained from the ores of 
lead. It is employed in Pharmacy 
chiefly or solely in the preparation of 
the nitrate. 

Argen’tum Fo-li-a'tam.* [From 
fo'lium, a “leaf.’’] Silver-leaf; used for 
covering pills and other substances. 

Argen’tum Fu-gi-ti‘vum,.* Ar- 
gen’tum Mob’i-le.* The Argentum 
vivum, or quicksilver. 

Argentum Musivum. See Mosaic 
SILVER. 

Argen’tum Vi'vum.* The metal 
Hydrar'gyrum, or mercury; quicksilver. 

Ar-gil'la.* [From dpyés, “ white.”] 
Alumina, or pure clay: ar’ gil. 

Ar-gil-la'ceous. = [Avgilla’eceus: 
from argil'la, fever *] Of the nature 
of clay. 

Ar-gil-lif’er-ous. [Argillif’erus ; 
from argil'la, “elay,’ and fe'ro, to 
“bear.”] Containing clay as an acci- 
dental ingredient. 

Ar’gil-loid. [Argilloi’des; from 
argil'la, “clay,” and etéo;, a *form.’’] 
Resembling argil. 

Ar’g}, or Ar’gal. [Fr. Tartre brut, 
tartr brii; “raw” or “coarse tartar.’’] 
Wine-stone, or crude tartar; an acidu- 
lous conerete salt, deposite'l by wine, and 
used by dyers as a mordant. 
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Ar-gyr'l-a.* [From dpyvpos, “silver.”’] 
Disease caused by the use, or abuse, of 
salts of silver. 

Arhythmous,  a-rith’mis. [A- 
rhyth’mus; from a, priv., and pv0udc, 
“number.”’] Without rhythm or regu- 
larity of the pulse. 

Ar-i-gi’na.* An alkaloid found in 
cinchona bark, and very analogous in 
its properties to cinchonia and quinia. 
These three alkaloids may be viewed as 
oxides of the same compound radicle. 

Ar’il,* or A-ril’/lus.* [From a’reo, to 
“be dried up.”"]_ A botanical term, sig- 
nifying a peculiar exterior coat of some 
seeds; thus the mace is the aril of the 
nutmeg, 

Ar’il-late or Ar’il-lat-ed. [Aril- 
la’tus.| Having arils; formed like an 
aril. 

Arillus. See Anin. 

A-ris'ta.* [From a’reo, to “bedry.’’] 
A term in Botany, denoting the beard 
of the husk of grasses; the awn. 

A-ris’tate. [Avista’tus; from 
aris'ta.| Having an awn or long rigid 
spine; awned; bearded. 

A-ris-to-lo'ehi-a,* or A-ris'to-lo- 
ehi‘a.* [From dporo;, the “best,’”’ and 
Noxeia, or Adxia, “childbirth;” also, “Lo- 
cHtA” (which see); because it promotes 
recovery after childbirth.] Birthwort. 
A Linnean genus of the class Gynandria, 
natural order Aristolochiaceex. 

Aristolo’chia Ser-pen-ta’ri-a.* 
The Serpenta'ria Virginia'na, or Virgi- 
nia Snake-Root: so named because sup- 
posed to be an antidote to the poison of 
serpents. It is a stimulant and tonic, 
and is given in cases of debility, and 
especially in intermittents. 

A-ris-to-lo/ehi-re,* the plural of 
Aristolochia. The Jussieuan name 
of a natural order of plants. See Aris- 
TOLOCHIACER. 

Aristolochiacere,* — a-ris-to-lo-ke- 
a’she-@, or A-wris-to-lo/ehi-z.* A’ 
natural order of plants resembling the 
Aristolochia. They are tonic and stimu- 
lant. ; 

Arm. [Bra’/chium.] The upper ex- 
tremity from the shoulder to the wrist, 
divided by the elbow-joint into the arm 
proper and the fore-arm. 

Ar-ma’ri-um.* [From ar'ma, “arms” 

or “implements.”’] A store of medicines, 
instruments, &e. 
' Ar-me’ni-an Bole. [Bo'lus Ar- 
me’nize.] A pale, red-colored earth, 
used as a remedy against aphi he 5 also 
in tooth-powders, ete. 
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Ar-mil'la,* plural Ar-mil'lz. [From 
armil'la, a “‘bracelet.”] The name of 
the membranous ligaments confining the 
tendons of the carpus. 

Ar’mil-la-ry. [Armilla’ris; from 
the same.] Applied in Astronomy to 


an artificial sphere formed of circles, 


representing orbs of celestial bodies. 
Also a term applied to plants having 
leaves like bracelets. 

Armora/cize (ar-mo-ra/she-é) Ra’- 
dix.* Horseradish-root. See Cocn- 
LEARTA ARMORACIA. 

Ar’mus.* [From dppés, 
The shoulder or arm. 

Ar-nal'di-a.* A disease formerly 
known in England, and attended with 
alopecia, or baldness. 

Ar'ni-ea.* [From dps, dpvds, a “lamb ;” 
from the softness of its leaf.] A Lin- 
nean genus of the class Syngenesia, 
natural order Composite. Also, the Phar- 
macopeial name for Arnica montana. 

Ar’nica Mon-ta’na.*  Leopard’s 
bane. This plant is celebrated as a 
remedy for bruises, and hence has becn 
called panace'a lapso'rum (the “pana- 
cea of the fallen,”—i.e. of those who have 
had a fall oceasioning a severe injury). 

Ar'ni-gin. [Arnici’na.] A bitter 
resin, the active principle of Arnica 
montana. : 

A-roi'de-ous. [Aroi’deus; from 
A'rum,“W ake-robin,” and sido;,a “form.” 
Resembling the Arum, or Wake-robin. 
The Latin term in the plural feminine 
(Aroi/dex) forms the name of a natural 
order of plants. See ARACE». 

A-ro’ma,* gen. A-ro’ma-tis, plural 
A-ro'’ma-ta. [Perhaps from dp, in- 
tensive, and ddyf, “odor.”] The fragrant 
principle of plants and substances de- 
rived from them. 

Ar-o-mat'ie. [Aromat/ieus; from 
aro'ma.| Odoriferous; having an agree- 
able smell, as spices and such sub- 
stances. 

Ar-o-mat'l-cus Cor’tex.*  ( Aro- 
matic bark.’’) The bark of Canella alba, 
or wild cinnamon. 

arte, iar emerge apie Fr.),6-dark'- 
bii'zdd’.. [From ar *quebus, a “hand- 
gun.”]  A’qua Vulnera’ria. A lotion 
composed of vinegar, sulphuric acid, 
honey, aleohol, and various aromatics; 
originally applied to wounds inflicted 
by the arquebus. 

Avr’vaeck, or Ar-rak’, written also 
Ar’aek. An intoxicating beveraze 
made in India by distilling fermented 
juice of various — but especially 


a “joint.” 
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from toddy, the sweet sap of the palm-tree. 

Ar'’ra-go-nite. <A species of carbon- 
ate of lime, from Aragon, in Spain. 

Arrectores Pilorum. See Prrorum 
ARRECTORES. 

Ar-rest/ed. A term used in obstetrics 
when the head of the child is hindered, 
but not impacted, in the pelvic cavity,— 
a distinction of the greatest importance. 

Ar’row-Root. The fecula or starch 
from the root of the Maranta arundina- 
cea and M. Indica, named from its 
supposed efficacy in poisoned wounds 
(wounds from poisoned arrows). Ar- 
row-root is also obtained from the root 
of the Arum maculatum and other plants. 

Arrow-Shaped. See SagirtTaTe and 
SAGITTALIS. 

Ar-se’ni-ate. [Arse’nias, a’tis ; 
from arsen'icum ag'idum.] A combina- 
tion of arsenious acid with any base. 

Ar’sen-ic. [Arsen’icum; from 
dponv, “ masculine,” “ vigorous;’’ in allu- 
sion to its strong and acrimonious pro- 
perties.] A metal plentifully met with 
in nature, generally in union with sul- 
phur, or with other metals, or with oxy- 
gen, ete. Though arsenic in its metallic 
state is not dangerous, it is readily con- 
verted. into a poisonous oxide, and all 
of its soluble compounds are more or 
less poisonous. Arsenic is also the com- 
mon name for arsenious acid, sometimes 
called white oxide of arsenic, aisen’icum 
album (“white arsenic’), ratsbane, and 
other names. This is the most common 
form in which arsenic is found in com- 
merce. The only known antidote for 
this poison is the hydrated sesquioxide 
(or peroxide) of iron, which has been 
found much more efficacious when freshly 
prepared. This substance produces (by 


a transfer of a portion of the oxygen 


from the iron to the acid) an insoluble 
and therefore inert subarseniate of the 
protoxide of iron. That this antidote 
may be perfectly successful, it should be 
preceded by the use of emetics, or the 
stomach-pump. See Porsons. 
Ar-sen’i-cal. [Arsenica’lis. ] Be- 
longing to arsenic or arsenious acid. 
Arsenical Paste. See PAtr ArsEN- 


ICALE. 

Arsenicalis Eiduor. See Liquor 
ARSENICALIS. 

Ar-sen'i-ci Al/bum Ox’¥d-um 


We-na‘le.* (The “white oxide of ar- 
senie of commerce.”) The Pharmaco- 
poeial name (Dub. Ph.) of arsenious acid, 
or sublimed oxide of arsenic. 

Ar-sen'i-cum Al’bum.* (“White 
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arsenic”). The Pharmacopeial name 
(Ed. Fh.) of arsenious acid, or sesqui- 
oxide of arsenic. 

Ar-se’ni-ous Acid. The Acidum 
arseniosum (U.S. and British Ph.), Ar- 
senicum album (Ed. Ph.), or sesquioxide 
of arsenic, Arsenici album owydum venale 
(Dub. Ph.). See Arsenic. 

Ar’se-nite. [Ar’senis, i’tis.] A com- 
bination of arsenious acid with a base. 

Avrseniuret, ar-sén’yu-rét. [Ar- 
seniure’tam.] A combination of ar- 
senic with a metallic or other base. 

Ar-sen'o-vin'ie Ag’id. An acid pro- 
duced by the action of arsenic on alcohol. 

Ar-tan’'the E-lon-ga’‘ta.* A name 
of the Matico plant. See Marico. 

Artemisia,* ar-te-mish’e-a. [Gr. 
*Apreutcia, perhaps because sacred to Di- 
ana, in Greek “Apreys.] A Linnewan genus 
of the natural order Composite. 

Artemis'ia A-brot’a-num,* or 
Southernwood, formerly used as a tonic 
and anthelmintic. 

Artemis'ia Ab-sin'thi-am.* Com- 
mon wormwood, also called Absinthium 
commune and Absinthium vulgare. 

Artemis’ia Chi-nen’'sis.* The Chi- 
nese wormwood, or mugwort of China. 

Artemis’ia Dra-cune’u-las.* Tar- 
ragon: a plant which is used to impart 
a peculiar stimulating flavor to vinegar. 

Artemis’ia In‘di-ea.* Indian worm- 
wood, used similarly to Chinensis. 

Artemis’ia Ju-da'i-ea.* The same 
ag ARTEMISIA SANTONICA. 

Artemis/ia Lat-i-fo'li-a.* Thesame 
as ARTEMISIA CHINENSIS. 

Artemis’ia San-ton’'i-ea.* — Tar- 
tarian southernwood, wormwood, or 
worm-seed plant. 

Ar-tem/i-sin. [Artemisi’na.] The 
bitter principle of Artemisia absinthium., 

Artére, an‘tair’, the French term for 
ARTERY, which see. 

Arteria. See Arrmery. 

Ar-te’ri-a As’per-a.* The “rough 
artery;” the trachea or windpipe: so 
called because of the inequalities or 
roughness of its surface, 

Arte’ria In-nom-i-na’ta.* The “an- 
named artery ;” the first branch given off 
from the aorta, dividing into the right 
carotid and right subclavian arteries. 

Arte’rin Mag’na.* (The “great ar- 
tery.””) The aorta. 

Ar-te’ri-ae, or Ar-te-ri/a-eal. [Ar- 
teri’acus.] Pertaining to the Arteria 
aspera, or windpipe. Applied to medi- 
cines for disorders of the voice or diseases 
of the windpipe. 
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Ar-te’ri-w,* gen. Ar-te-ri-a’rum, | 
the plural of Arte’ria, an artery. 

Arteriz Venosz,* ar-te/re-@ ve- 
no’sé, the plural of Arte’ria Veno’sa. 
Literally, ‘venous arteries,’—a name 
sometimes given to the four pulmonary 
veins, because they contain arterial blood. 

Ar-te'ri-al. [Arteria’lis; from ar- 
te'ria, an “artery.”] Belonging to an 


artery. 

Arterial Duct. See Ducrus Artr- 
RIOSUS. 

Ar-te-ri-og’ra-phy. [Arterio- 


gra’phia; from arte'ria, an “artery,” 
and ypidw, to “write.”] A description 
of the arteries. 

Ar-te-ri-ol/o-gy. [Arteriolo’gia; 
from arte'ria, an “artery,’? and Adyos, a 
“discourse.” ] A treatise on the arteries ; 
the science of the arteries. 

Ar-te-ri-o'sus.* [From arte'ria, an 
“artery.”] Having numerous arteries; of 
the nature of an artery. 

Arteriosus, Ductus. See Ducrus 
ARTERIOSUS. 

Ar-te-ri-ot’o-my. [Arterioto’mia; 
from dprnpia, an “artery,” and répvw, to 
“cut.”] The cutting into, dividing, or 
opening an artery. 

Ar-te-ri'tis.* [From arte'ria, an “ ar- 
tery.” | Inflammation of an artery. 

Ar'ter-y. [Arte’ria, plural Arte’- 
rive; from dip, “air or spirit,” and 
tnpéw, to “keep” or “preserve,” the arte- 
ries having been supposed by the an- 
cients to contain air.] One of the ves- 
sels by which the blood is conveyed from 
the heart towards the various organs and 
members of the body. 

Artesian, ar-te/zhan. [From Artois, 
Lat. Arte’sia, a province of France, in 
which they were first formed.] A term 
applied to certain wells or fountains 
produced by boring through various 
strata deep enough to reach a subter- 
ranean body of water, the sources of 
which are higher than the mouth of the 
well. 

Ar'thra-gra.* [From dp§por, a “joint,” 
and dypa, a “seizure.”] Same as Ar- 
THRITIS or gout. 

Ar-thral gi-a.* [From 4p§por, a 
“joint,” and ddyos, “pain.’’] Chronic 
pain of a joint; gout or rheumatism. 

Ar-thrit/ie. [Arthrit’icus.] Be- 
longing to Arthritis, or to gout. 

Ar-thri'tis, idis.* [From dp pov, a 
“joint.”] Literally, “inflammation of a 
joint:” gout. See Popagra. 

Arthri'tis Pla-net'i-ca,* Arthri’- 
tis Rhet-mat’'i-ca,*  Arthri’tis 
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‘Wa'ga.* Other names for wandering or 
erratic gout. See Popaq@ra. 
Ar-throe’a-ce.* [From dpépov, a 
“joint,” and xdxn, “disease.”}] An ulcer- 
ated condition or caries of the cavity of 


a bone. Also used as synonymous with 
Spina ventosa. 
Ar-thro‘di-a.* [From dpOpov, a 


“joint.”] An articulation admitting of 
motion on all sides; a variety of Diar- 
throsis, 

Ar-thro-dyn‘i-a.* [From 4dp§pov, a 
“joint,” and ddivn, “pain.”] Pain in a 
joint, or chronic rheumatism. 

Ar-throg’ra-phy. ([Arthrogra’- 
phia; from 4dppov, a “joint,” and ypa- 
$m, to “write.”] A description of the 
joints. 

Ar-throl'o-gy. [Arthrolo’gia; 
from dp§pov, a “joint,” and Adyos, a “ dis- 
eourse.”] A treatise on the joints; the 
science of joints. 

Ar-thron’cus.* [From dp%ov, a 
“joint,” and dyxos, a “mass,” a “ swell- 
ing.’’] A distinct cartilaginous body 
(one or more) which sometimes forms 
within the knee-joint. Sometimes ap- 
plied to the tumefaction of a joint. 

Ar-thro-pa-thi'a.* [From dp%pov, a 
“joint,” and méGos, an “affection.”] An 
affection of the shoulder-joint, with vio- 
lent pain and swelling of the brachial 
portion. 

Ar-thro-phlo-go'sis,* [From dppor, 
a “joint,” and ¢doyéw, to “inflame.’’] 
Inflammation of a joint. See Arruri- 
TIS. 

Ar-thro-pu-o’'sis.* [From dp9pov, a 
“joint,” and riov, “pus.” ] Pus in a joint. 

Ar-thro’si-a.* [From dp9pov, a 
“joint.”] Generic name for articular 
inflammation, according to Dr. Good. 

Ar-thro’sis.* [From dp6péu, to “fasten 
by joints.”] Articulation, or connection 
by joints. 

Artichoke. SeeCynara Scotymus. 

Ar-tie-u-la’ris.* [From artic/ulus, 
a “joint.”| Relating to joints; articular. 
Applied to arteries, muscles, ete., con- 
nected with the joints. 

Articula’ris Ge'’nu.* This and the 
term subcrureus have been applied to a 
few detached muscular fibres frequently 
found under the lower part of the eru- 
ralis and attached to the capsule of the 
knee-joint. 

Articula‘ris Mor’bus.* The same 
as ARTHRITIS, or gout. 

Articulata. See ArticuLatus. 

Ar-tic-u-la'tion.  ([Articula’tio, 
O'nis; from artic'ulus, a “joint,” ar- 
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ticlulo, articula'tum, to “joint,” to 
“make a joint.”] The fastening to- 
gether of the various bones of the 
skeleton in their natural situation; a 
joint. Also the distinct utterance of 
syllables or words. 

The articulations of the bones of the 
body are divided into synarthroses, im- 
movable articulations, and diarthroses, 
movable articulations. See DiArTHROsIS, 
SyNARTHROSIS. 

Ar-tic-u-la’tus.* [From the same.] 
Articulated, jointed, or knotted. Applied 
in the plural neuter (Articula’ta) to the 
third great division of the animal king- 
dom, in which articulated rings encircle 
the body, and frequently the limbs. 

Ar-tie'u-li,* gen. Ar-tie-u-lo’rum, 
plural of Artie’ulus. 

Ar-tie’u-lus.* [The diminutive of 
ar'tus, a‘ joint.’’] A joint, orarticulation: 
a member, or limb. Applied in Botany 
to that part of the stalk between two 
knots or joints; also, a knot or joint. 

Ar-ti-fi'cgial A’nus. An opening 
made in the parietes of the abdomen, 
through which the feces are discharged 
during life; also an opening made in the 
natural situation in cases of imperforate 
anus. 

Artifi'cial Eye. A hollow hemi- 
sphere, usually made of enamel, so as to 
present the appearance of the natural eye. 

Artifi’cial Joint. A fracture united 
by the broken ends of the bone becom- 
ing rounded and smooth and connected 
by a fibrous, ligamentous substance; a 
false joint. 

Artifi’cial Pa’pil. The result of an 

operation for overcoming the effect of 
adhesions or permanent contraction of 
the iris. 
. Ar-to-ear’pus.* [From dpros, “bread,” 
and xaprés, “fruit.”] A genus of plants 
growing in Southern India and Polyne- 
sia. The Artocar'pus inci’sa is the 
bread-fruit proper; the Artocar’pus in- 
teygrifo'lia has a very coarse fruit, called 
Jack-fruit, common in the South of 
India. See Breap-Fruir. 

Arundinaceus,* a-riin-de-na’she-iis. 
[From arun’do, a “reed.”] Belonging to 
a reed; resembling a reed. Applied in 
the feminine plural (Arundinaces, a-run- 
de-na/she-é) to a tribe of plants having 
the Arundo for its type: arundina’ceous. 

A-ryt2e-no-i-dze'us.* [See the two 
following articles.] Belonging to the 
arytenoid cartilages. The arytenoideus 
muscle is a muscle extending from one 
of the arytenoid cartilages to = other. 
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A-ryt'e-noid. [Ary tzenoi’des; 
from dptrawa, a “pitcher,” and sidos, a 
“form.” |] Resembling the mouth of a 
pitcher. 

Aryt/enoid Car’ti-lag-es. [Carti- 
lag’ines Arytzenoi'des.| Two carti- 
laginous bodies of the larynx, which, in 
their natural situation, resemble the 
mouth of a pitcher. 
| As-a-gre’a Of-fig'i-na’lis.* The 
name (Lond. Ph. 1851) of the plant from 
which Veratria is obtained. 

A-saph’a-timm.* [From doa pis,  ob- 
seure,” “uncertain ;” named in allusion 
to their deceptive appearance.] A term 
applied to the collections in the sebace- 
ous follicles of the skin, which, when 
pressed out, appear like little worms. 

A-sa'phi-a.* [Gr. dcoapis; from a, 
priv., and capic, “clear,” “plain.”] De- 
fective utterance; a want of clearness of 
articulation or of speech. 

A-sar-a-bae’ea.* The Asarum Eu- 


ropeum. 

Asari Folia. See Asarum Evro- 
PAUM. 

Asarin. See AsArt Font. 


As’a-rum Can-a-den’se.* Canada 
snake-root, or Wild Ginger. The root 
is sometimes used as a substitute for 
ginger. 

As’/arum Eu-ro-pz’um.* The plant 
Asarabacca. The leaves (As'ari fo'lia) 
abound ina bitter principle called As’arin, 
and are used as an errhine. 

As-bes'tos.* [From a, priv., and 
obévvut, to “extinguish.”] Literally, 
“inextinguishable,” “that which cannot 
be extinguished or destroyed.’ A mine- 
ral substance of a fibrous structure from 
which an incombustible linen is made. 
The ancients are said to have made use 
of cloth of asbestos to wrap the bodies 
of their dead before placing them on the 
funeral pile. 

Asearides. See Ascaris. 

As’ea-vris,* plural As-eitr'i-des. 
[Supposed to be derived from aoxapic, 
to “leap,” to “kick.”] A genus of worms 
found in the human intestines. 

As’earis Lum bri-co-i'dés.* [From 
lumbri/eus, an“ earth-worm.”] One of the 
most common of intestinal worms, re 
sembling the earth-worm. 

As’earis Ver-mic-u-la/ris.* The 
thread-worm, now called Oxyuris. 

As-cend/ing Ax'is. Applied to the 
stem of plants, or that part which grows 
in an opposite direction from the root 
(which is the descending axis). See Ax1s. 

As-cen’sus.* [From ascen'do, as- 
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cen'sum, to “climb,” to “aseend.”] Lite- 
rally, an “ascending,” or “ascent.” Ap- 
plied in Chemistry to the process of 
sublimation, formerly termed Destillatio 
per ASCENnBUM, 

Aseen'sus Mor'bi.* 
or increase of a disease.” 

Aseia,* ash’e-a. [The Latin term for 
an “axe” or “hatchet.”] A bandage, so 
ealled from its shape, and described by 
Hippocrates. 

Asciam. See Ascit. 

As-cid/i-ate. [Ascidia’tus; from 
ascid'ium.] Shaped like a small bottle 
or pitcher. 

As-cid-i-for'’mis.* [From the same.] 
Formed like a small bottle or pitcher: 
ascid’iform. 

As-gid'i-uam.* [From acxidiov (dimin- 
utive of dcoxés), a “‘small leathern bag or 
bottle.”] A hollow leaf resembling a 
small bottle or pitcher, as in the Nepenthe 
(pitcher-plant). 

As-cig’ér-us.* [From doxés, a “bag,” 
and ge‘ro, to “bear.’”’] Bearing or con- 
taining utricles. 

Ascii,* ash’e-i, the plural of Aseius, 
ash’e-iis. [From a, priv., and ckia, a 
“shade” or “shadow.” ] Literally, “with- 
out shadow.” A term applied to the 
people of the Torrid Zone, who have 
twice in the year the sun perpendicular 
above their heads, and are without 
shadow. 

As-ci'téS.* [Gr. doxirns; from doxds, a 
“sack of leather,” “something swollen or 
puffed up.”] Hy'drops utricula’rius, or 
dropsy of the belly. A genus of the 
natural order IJntumescentix, class Ca- 
chexix, of Cullen’s Nosology. See Hy- 
DROX ALIA. 

As-git‘ic. [Ascit/ieus.] Having or 
pertaining to Ascites. 

Asclepiadacez,* . as-kle'pe-a-da’- 
she-e. A natural order of plants re- 
sembling the Asclepias. The milky juice 
formed in plants of this order contains 
caoutchouc. It is emetic, and is some- 
times a dangerous poison. f 

As-ele’pi-as, adis.* [From 'Acx\nrtdés, 
the Greek name of Aisculapius, the god 
of medicine?] The name of a genus 
of plants belonging to the Linnean class 
Pentandria, natural order Asclepiada- 
cex. 

Asele’pias In-ear-na’ta.* The fiesh- 
colored Asclepias, a plant whose medical 
properties appear to be similar to thove 
of the AscLePIAS TuBEROSA, which see. 

Asele’pias Sjyr-i'a-ca.* The silk- 
weed; called also milk-weed. Of this 
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plant the bark of the root is given in 
powder for asthma and other pulmonary 
affections. 

As-ele’/pias Tu-be-ro’sa.*  Swal- 
low-wort; called also Pleurisy-root. An 
American plant, the root of which is 
used as an expectorant and a diaphoretic 
in catarrh and rheumatisin. It is given 
in powder and decoction or infusion. 

A-sep'ta.* [From a, priv., and ojro- 
pat, to “putrefy.”] Substances free from 
the putrefactive process. 

Asetiger,* a-set’e-jer. [From a, priv., 
se'ta, a “bristle,” and ge’ro, to “bear.’’] 
Without bristles: asetig/erous. Applied 
in the neuter plural (Asetig/era) to a 
family of Articulata abranchiata. 

A-sex’u-al. [Asexua’lis; from a, 
priv., and sex’us, “sex” or “gender.” ] 
A botanical term applied to plants hav- 
ing no sexual organs. 

Ash. The common name of several 
trees and shrubs. 
the various species of the Linnean genus 
Frax'inus. Bitter Ash is the popular 
name for a species of Quassia growing 
in the West India islands. 

Ash-Color. See Cryerevs. 

Ash’es. [Ci’nis, Cin’eris.] The 
residual substance after burning any 
‘thing; more usually, the residuum of the 
eombustion of vegetables, containing 
alkalies and alkaline salts. The common 
name for the vegetable alkali potash, or 
Potassa. 

Asiatic (i'she-at/ik) Bal’sam. [A- 
siat/icum Bal’samum.} The Batsa- 
MUM GILEADENSE, which sec. 

Asitia,* a-si/te-a. [From 4a, priv., 
and otro;, “food.”] Abstinence from 
food; also, loss of appetite. See Ano- 
ReEXIA, Fastrprum Crt. 

As-par’a-gi,* the plural of Aspar- 
agus, forming the Jussicuen name of 
a natural order of plants now ineluded 
in Liliacee. 

As-par’a-gin. [Asparagi’ma.| A 
peculiar vegetable principle obtained 
from the Asparagus. 

As-par’a-gus (Gr. deripayo;) Of-fig- 
i-na‘lis,* or Common Asparagus. <A 
plant belonging to the Linnwan class 
Hexandria, natural order Liliacer. The 
root and young shoots are diuretie, and 
are said to exert a sedative influence on 
the heart. 

As-par’tate. [Aspar’tas, a’tis.] A 
combination of aspartic acid with a base. 

Aspera Arteria. See ArrertrA As- 
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for’mis;: from cspergil!lum, a “brush.” ] 
Brush-like; divided into minute ranfifi- 
cations, as the stigmas of grasses, cer- 
tain hairs of the cuticle, ete. 

As'per-i-fo'li-us.* = [From _as'per, 
“rough,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.’”’] Rough- 
leaved: asperifo/lious. Applied by Lin- 
neeus, in the plural feminine (Asperi/o'- 
lie) to an order of plants now called 
Boraginaceous. See BoraAGInace®. 

As-per’ma-tous. [Asper’matus, 
or Asper’mus; from a, priv., and o7ép- 
pa, “seed.’’] Without seed. 

As-per'sion. [Asper’sio; from as- 
per'go, asper’sum, to “sprinkle.”] The 
sprinkling of the body with a medicinal 
liquid or powder. 

As-phal/tum.* [From a, priv., and 
ofdddtw, to “slip,” to “fail,” because 
when used as a cement it prevented the 
stones from slipping or giving way.] 
Native bitumen; a solid, brittle bitumen, 
found principally on the shores and on 
the surface of the Dead Sea, which was 
named Asphaltitis from this substance. 
A brown coloring matter is formed from 
it, which, when dissolved in oil of tur- 
pentine, is semi-transparent, and is used 
as a glaze. 

Asphodeleze,* as-fo-de'le-é. A sub- 
division of the natural order Liliacezx. 

As-phod’e-li,* the plural of As- 
phod’elus, forming the Jussieuan name 
of a natural order the same as ASPHODE- 
LE, which see. 

As-phyx’i-a.* [From a, priv., and 
opites, the “‘pulse.’”’] Literally, the “state 
of being without pulse:” asphyx’y. Sus- 
pended animation; that state in which 
there is total suspension of the powers 
ef body and mind, usually caused by 
interrupted respiration, as by hanging 
or drowning. 

Asphyx’ia Al'gi-da.* [From al'geo, 
to “be cold.’”’] Asphyxy from intense cold. 

Asphyx’ia E-lee’tri-ea.* Asphyxy 
caused by lightning or electricity. 

Asphyx’ia Id-i-o-path ‘i-ca.* (‘ Id- 
iopathic Asphyxia.”) Asphyxy, or sud- 
den death, without any manifest cause. 
See Ipropatutic. 

Asphyx’ia Me-phit/i-ca.* Asphyxy 
by inholation of some mephitie gas, car- 
bonie acid, or other non-respirable gas. 

Asphyx’ia Ne-oph-y-to’/rum.* 
[From vé5, “young,” “new,” and ¢»7éy, 
a “plant,” also a “child.”] Called also 
Asphyx’ia Ne-o-na-to/ram.* [From 
na'tus, “born.”] Deficient respiration in 
new-born children. 

Asphyx’ia Suffocatio’nis* (suf-fo- 
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ka-she-o/nis). (The “asphyxy of suffo- 
cation.”) Asphyxy by hanging or 
drowning. 

As-phyx’i-at-ed. [Asphyxia’tus. | 
Laboring under asphyxy. 

As-pid'i-uam.* [From dozis, a “round 
shield.”] A Linnean genus of the class 
Cryptoyamia, order Filices. 

Aspid/ium Ath-a-man’ti-cum.* 
[Etymology uncertain.] A species of 
fern growing in South Africa, much 
used as a remedy against worms, espe- 
cially the tape-worm. 

Aspid’ium Fi/lix Mas.* The male 
fern; called also Polypodium jilix mas. 
The root of this plant is considered by 
many to be an efficacious remedy against 
the tape-worm. 

* As-ple/ni-am.* [From a, priv., and 
om\jv, the “spleen.”] A genus of fern 
called spleenwort and miltwaste, frum a 
belief that it removed disorders or re- 
duced enlargements of the spleen. 

Asple’/nium Cet/arach* (set/a-rak). 
A species of fern much used as a remedy 
in nephritic and calculous diseases, also 
as a pectoral. 

Asple’/nium $Fi/lix Foem/i-na.* 
The female fern, a plant possessing 
medical properties similar to those of 
the male fern (Aspidium jilix mas). The 
Asple'nium ru'ta mura'ria, the A. scolo- 
pen'drium, and the A. trichomanoi'des, 
have properties similar to those of the 
A, eeturach. 

Assafoetida,* as-sa-fet’e-da, written 
also Assafetida,* and Asafoetida.* The 
Pharmacopeeial name || for the gum resin, 
or concrete juice, obtained from the Nar- 
thex assafoetida, otherwise called Fer'ula 
assafet'ida. It oceurs massive and in 
tears. It was used by the ancients as a 
condiment, and at the present day the 
plant iseaten with relish in some countries 
of the East. Assafoetida is a powerful 
antispasmodic; it is also a stimulant ex- 
pectorant and laxative. From its uniting 
antispasmodic and expectorant virtues, 
it often proves useful in spasmodic pec- 
toral affections. 

As-say'ing. The operation of ascer- 
taining the proportion of any metal in 
an ore or mixture. See CuPELLATION. 

As-sim/‘i-late. | From ad, “to,” and 
similis, “like.’’] Literally, to ‘make 
like.” In Physiology, to change the 
food into a substance like the living 
body; to convert the food into nutri- 
ment,—in other words, into chyle and 
blood. 

As-sim-i-la'tion. 
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o/nis; fromthe same.] The act cr pro- 
cess of assimilating food. See ALiturs. 

As-so/des,* or A-so’dés.* [From don, 
“disgust,” “‘nausea.”] A continual fever, 
attended with a loathing of food. Sau- 
vyazes calls it 7rytxophya assodes, and 
Cullen arranges it under the tertian re- 
mittents. * 

As-sur’gent. [Assur’gens; from 
assur'go, to “rise up.”] <A botanical 
term, signifying bent down, then rising 
erect towards the apex. ~ 

A-stat/ie. [Astat’/icus; from a, priv., 
and torn, to “stand.”] A term applied 
to a magnetic needle when its directive 
property is destroyed by the proximity 
of another needle, of equal magnetic in- 
tensity, fixed parallel to it and in a re- 
versed position, each needle having its 
north pole adjacent to the south pole of 
the other. In this state, the needles, 
neutralizing each other, are unaffected 
by the earth, while they are still subject 
to the influence of galvanism. 

As'ter.*  [Gr. dorfp, a “star.”] A 
genus of cryptogamous plants having 
star-like flowers. 

Asteraceze,* as-ter-a'she-é. A name 
given by Lindley to a natural order of 
plants. See Composira#. 

A-ster’ni-a.* [From a, priv., and 
ster’num.] An organic deviation in the 
foetus characterized by absence of the 
sternum, 

As’ ter-oid. [Asteroi’des; from 
dorip, a “star” or “planet,” and etdos, a 
‘“form.”] Resembling a star. As a noun, 
the term is applied, in Astronomy, to 
several small planets, including Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. 

As-the’ni-a.* [From a, priv., and 
obéves, “strength.”] As’theny. Want or 
loss of strength: debility. 

As-then’ie. [Asthen’ieus: from 
asthe'nia.] Wanting or deficient in 
strength; adynamic. 

As-the-nol’o-gy. [Asthenolo’gia; 
from a, priv., c@évos, “strength,” and 
Nyos, a “discourse.”’] The censidera- 
tion (or science) of diseases arising from 
debility. 

Asth’ma, atis“* [Gr. dc@a; from 
doOuiseo, to ‘gasp for breath.”] A dis- 
ease attended with difficulty of breath- 
ing and a sensation of constriction in 
the chest, wheezing, cough, and expec: 
toration. A genus of the order Spasmi, 
class Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Asth-mat’ic. [Asthmat’ieus.] Be- 
longing to, or laboring under, asthma. 

A-stig’ma-tism. [Astigimatis’- 
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mus; froma, neg., and oriyya, a “point.’’] 
A defect in the eye, in which the rays 
are not brought to one point or focus, 
but converge at different distances, so as 
to form two linear images at right an- 
gles with each other.—( Dune ison.) 

As’‘to-mus.* [From a, priy., and 
oréua, a “mouth.”] Having no mouth. 
Applied to an order of mosses, and to a 
family of apterous insects. 

As-trag’a-loid. [Astragaloi’des; 
from astrag’alus, the ‘“‘ankle-bone,” a 
“die,” and cidos, a “form.”] Resembling 
the astrayalus. 

As'trag-a-loi'dés Syph-i-lit'i-ca,* 
called also Astrag’alus Es’ca-pus.* 
The milk-vetch, a plant the root of 
which is said to cure syphilis. 

As-trag’a-lus.* [Gr.  dorpdyados.] 
The ankle-bone. 

Astrag'alus Cre’ti-cus.* The Cre- 
tan milk-vetch, one of the several species 
of Astragalus which are said to yield 
the gum tragacanth of commerce. 

Astragalus Escapus. See AsTrAG- 
ALOIDES SYPHILITICA. 

Astragalus Trag-a-can’tha.* The 
plant formerly supposed to yield gum 
tragacanth, now known to be chiefly 
obtained from the Astragalus verus and 
the A. gummifer. 

Astrag’alus Ve'rus.* <A plant of 
the Linnzan class Diadelphia, natural 
order Leguminose, from which gum 
tragacanth is principally derived. 

As-trie'tion.  [Astric’tio, o/nis ; 
from ad, “to,” and strin’go, stric'tum, to 
“bind.” ] The state produced by astrin- 
gent medicines. 

As-trin’gent. [Astrin’gens; from 
the same.] Producing contraction and 
condensation in the soft solids, thereby 
diminishing excessive discharges. 

Astrin’gent Prin’ei-ple. A yege- 
table principle found in the bark of 
many trees and plants. From its use in 
tanning skins it has obtained the name 
of TANNIN, which see. 

Astrin’gents. A name applied to 
medicines (such as alum, tannin, ete.) 
having the power to check discharges, 
whether of blood, of mucus, or any other 
secretion. They act by contracting the 
capillaries and secreting-orifices. See 
ASTRICTION and ASTRINGENT. 

As-trol’o-gy. [From dszpov, a “star,” 
and éyos, a “discourse.”] A deserip- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, their nature 
and distinctions, and, so, like Astron- 
omy; more usually, however, applied to 
a pretended science which explained the 
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phenomena of nature, and events of 
human life, by the influence of the 
stars. Hippocrates considered astrology 
among the studies necessary for a physi- 
cian. ; 

As-tron’o-my. [Astronomia ; 
from dszpov, a “star,” and vopos, a“ law.”] 
Literally, that science which treats of the 
laws which govern the heayenly bodies ; 
but, more generally, it includes every 
thing which can be known of those 
bodies. 

A-tax'i-a.* [Froma, neg., and réoow, 
to “order.” | Literally, ‘want of order.” 
Irregularity. A term applied to some 
diseases. 

A-tax’ic. [Atax’icus; from atav/ia.] 


Irregular. 
At/axy. See ATAXIA. 
-Ate. A terminal syllable which, 


added to the name of an acid ending 
in -ie, expresses a combination of that 
acid with a base; as, nitrate of silver, 
or a combination of nitric acid with the 
oxide of silver. 

At-e-lee'ta-sis,* or Atelec’tasis 
Pul-mo’num.* [From dre\js, “im- 
perfect,” and éxraow, “expansion.’’] Ap- 
plied to a state of the lungs in new-born 
children, on aecount of some obstacle to 
the complete establishment of respira- 
tion. See Putmo. 

A-thal’a-mous. [Athal’amus ; 
from a, priy., and §4\apos, a ‘“ marriage- 
bed.”] Applied to plants which have 
no conceptacles. 

Ath-er-i-ce’rus.* [From dip, the 
“point of a sword,” and «npés, “slender.” } 
Applied in the nominative plural neuter 
(Atherice'ra) to a family of dipterous 
insects, in which the lower and side 
pieces of the sucker are linear and 
pointed, or setaceous: atherice‘rous. 

A-ther’ma-nous. [Ather’manus; 
from a, priv., and Oeppaivw, to “make 
warm.’”’]| Not communicating heat. 

Ath-er-o’ma, atis.* [From d6ipa, 
“gruel.’’] An encysted tumor contain- 
ing a soft substance like panada. Beclard 
observes that this kind of cyst, as well 
as the varieties termed meliceris and 
steatoma, are merely sebaceous follicles 
enormously dilated. 

Ath-er-om’‘a-tous. [Atheroma- 
to’sus.| Of the nature of Atheroma. 

Ath-let‘ie. [Athlet/icus; from 49- 
Myris. an “athlete,” “one who strove for 
a prize” (from d0dov, a “prize,” a “con- 
test”).] Having a strong muscular-de- 
velopment, like those who exercised in 
the aneient games, Po 


ATL 
At-lan’'tad. Same as ATLANTAL used 
adverbially. 
At-lan’'tal. Applied by Dr. Bar- 


clay as meaning towards the atlas. 

At/las, an’tis.* [Irom At'las, an 
ancient giant, fabled to bear the heavens 
upon his shoulders.] The first cervical 
vertebra, so named, it would seem, be- 
cause it immediately sustains the head, 
a burden immensely disproportioned to 
itself in size. 

At-mi-dom/e-ter, At-mom/e-ter. 
[Atmidom’etrum, and Atmom/’e- 
trum.] [From drp‘s, or drpds, “vapor,” 
and pérpov, a “measure.”’}- An instru- 
ment by which the vapor exhaled from 
a humid surface in a given time may be 
measured, 

At/’mo-sphére. [Atmosphre’ra; 
from drpd;, vapor,” and opaipa, a “globe” 
or “sphere.”] The thin, elastic fluid 
encompassing the earth to a height 
judged to be about forty-five miles; the 
natural air we bréathe. 

At-mo-sphér'ic. [Atmospheer’i- 
eus.| Belonging to the atmosphere. 

Atmospheric Pres’sure, or weight 
of the atmosphere, is measured by the 
length of a column of mercury. A mer- 
curial column thirty inches in length 
presses on a given surface with the same 
force as the atmosphere in its ordinary 
state; and hence the foree of a sixty- 
inch column is equal to the pressure of 
two atmospheres, that of fifteen inches 
to half an atmosphere, that of one inch 
to one-thirtieth of the atmospheric pres- 
sure. — 

A-to’ci-a,* or A-to'hi-a.* [From a, 
priv., and réxos, “offspring.’”’] Sterility. 

At’om. [At’/omus; from a, neg., 
and répyw, to “cut,” to “divide.”’] The 
smallest particle of matter, incapable of 
farther division. 

At’om, Com-po'nent. That which 
unités with another of different nature 
to form a third or compound atom. 

At/om, Com’/pound. That formed 
by two atoms of different nature. 

At’om, El-e-men’ta-ry. That of a 
substance not decomposed. 

At’om, Or-gan’‘ic. That of a sub- 
stance found only in organic bodies. 

At’om, Pri’ma-ry. Same as Atom, 
ELEMENTARY. 

At-om’ie. [Atom’icus.] Belong- 
ing.to atoms or particles. 

Atom/ie The'o-ry. A theory intro- 
duced by Dalton for explain'n= the laws 
of definite proportions in chemical com- 
binations. It is founded on the sup- 
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position that matter consists cf ultimate, 
indivisible particles, called atoms, that 
these are of the same size and shape in 
the same body, but differ in weight in 
different bodies, and that bodies com- 
bine in definite proportions with refer- 
ence to those weights, which are hence 
called atomic weights. The main features 
of this theory are briefly siated in the 
following paragraphs. 

In bodies capable of assuming the 
gaseous form, the weight of the atom is 
obtained from the rolume: thus, water 
being composed of one volume of oxy- 
gen united with two volumes (cr one 
atom) of hydrogen, the relative weights 
will be—oxygen, 8, hydrogen, 1, and 
water, 9. 

In bodies which do not assume the 
gaseous form in their simple state, the 
weight of the atom is deduced from that 
of the compound: the weight of carbon, 
for instance, is, obtained. from that of 
carbonic acid gas, one volume of which 
weighs twenty-two times as much as 
our standard of unity; of the twenty- 
two parts, sixteen are hydrogen, leaving 
6 to represent the primary molecule of 
carbon. 

In the case of bodies which are inca- 
pable of assuming a gaseous.form, either 
alone or in combination, the weight must 
be obtained by analysis: thus, marble, or 
the carbonate of lime, is found to be 
composed of twenty-two parts of car- 
bonic acid and twenty-eight of lime; 28, 
therefore, represents the atomic weight 
of lime. 

The atomic weights are generally sup- 
posed to be related to one another by 
multiple: hence this law is often ealled 
the law of multiples, or cf combinations 
in multiple proportion. This will be easily 
seen by referring to the component parts 
of the following substances :— : 

Nitrogen. Oxygen. ; 

Nitrous oxide... .saies.. 14 8 


Nitric OXide....ice0duees 14 16 
’ Hyponitrous acid.,......... 14 24 
Nitrous :ACiG: iseertesesadesess 14 32>. 


Nitric acidsss: +. «istiesonts aL 40 


When only one combination of any | 
two elementary bodies exists, Dr. Dalton 
assumes that its elements are united, 
atom to atom singly, by what he calls 
binary combinations; if several com- 
pounds can be obtained from the same 
elements, they combine, as he supposes, 
in proportions expressed by some simple 
multiple of the number of atoms; as in 
the following table :— 
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Atoms— 

lof A+1of B=1 of C, binary. 

lof A + 2 of B=1 of D, ternary. 

2o0f A + 1 of B= 1of BE, ternary. 

lof A+ 3 of B= 1 of F, quaternary. 

3 of A+ 1 of B= 1 of G, quaternary. 

Atonia. See Arony. 

A-ton’‘ic. [Aton’icus; from a, priv., 
anil réves, “tone.”] Without, or having 
diminished, tone or power. 

At/o-ny. [Ato’nia; from the same.] 
Want or diminution of muscular tone. 

Atrabiliary, at-ra-bil'ya-re. [At- 
rabilia’rius; from atrabi'lis, “black 
bile.”] Melancholy; atrabilious. Atra- 
biliary capsules, arteries, and veins, are 
names applied to the renal or supra- 
renal glands or capsules, and to the 
arteries and veins by which they are 
supplied, because they were formerly 


supposed to produce black bile. See 
ATRABILIS. 
Atrabilious, at-ra-bil’yiis. [From 


the same.} Melancholy, hypochondriac. 

At-ra-bi'lis.* [From «ter, “black,” 
and bi’lis, “bile.”] Black bile; an im- 
aginary fluid, supposed, when existing in 
excessive quantity, to be the cause of 
MELANCHOLY, which see. 

Atrachelus,* at-ra-ke'liis. [From a, 
priv., and zpaxndos, the “neck.”] With- 
out a neck; having a very short neck. 

At-ra-men’'tum.* {From ater, 
“black.”] A Latin term denoting the 
coloring matter secreted by the cuttle- 
fish (Se'pia); also, ink. 

A-tre’si-a.* [From a, priv., and rpij- 
os, a “boring,” a “perforation.” } Imper- 
foration; usually applied to the rectum, 
urethra, etc. 

A-tret-o-ceph'a-lus,* A-tret-o- 
cor’mus.* [From a, priv., ritpnyut, to 
“perforate,” xepadj, the “head,” and xop- 
pos, a “trunk.’”’] A monster-foetus with- 
out the natural openings in the head or 
trunk. 

Atriplex Feetida. See Cuarnoro- 
pium VULVARIA. 

A-trip’li-¢és.* The Jussieuan name 
ofanaturalorder. See CHENoOPODIACE. 

At’'ro-pa.* [From “Azpozos, of the 
three Fates, that one whose special duty 
it was to cut the thread of life: named 
on account of its deadly or poisonous 
qualities.] A Linnean genus of the class 
Pentandria, natural order Solanacee. 

At'ropa’ Bel‘la-don’na.* The 
deadly nightshade, or belladonna, a 
plant belonging to the nareotico-acrid 
poisons, 

A-tro’phi-a.* [From a, priv., and 
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tpopi, “nourishment.”] Atrophy. A 
genus of the order Marcores, class Ca- 
chexix, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

At'ro-phy. [Atro’phia. See Arro- 
pHid.] ‘Defect of nutrition; wasting or 
emaciation, with lass of strength, unac- 
companied by fever. 

A-tro'pi-a.* A peculiar alkaline 
principle found in all parts of the Atropa 
Belladonna. It is highly poisonous, and 
in the most minute proportion has the 
property of dilating the pupil of the eye. 

At'ropin. See Arropra. 

At'ro-pism. [Atropis’mus.| The 
condition of the system produced by the 
persevering use of belladonna. 

Attar Gul, 4t’tar gd0l. [From at‘tar, 
“essence,” and gu/, a “rose.’’] A phrase 
taken from the Persian, and signifying 
Attar of Roses, or Otto of Roses. See 
next article. 

At'tar of Ro’ses [see preceding ety- 
mology], or Oil of Roses. An essence 
prepared from the petals of the damask 
rose (and probably from other species) 
by distillation with water. The oil col- 
lects and floats on the surface of the 
water when it cools. 

At-ten’u-ant. [Atten’uans, an’tis ; 
from atten'uo, attenua’tum, to “make 
thin.”] Applied to medicines supposed 
to impart to the blood a thinner or more 
fluid consistence, as water, whey, etc. 

At-ten’u-at-ed. [Attenua’tus; 
from the same.] Become slender; thin. 

At'ten-u-a'tion. [Attenua’tio; 
from the same.] The lessening of weight 
or of consistency; emaciation. The 
term is applied to a process by which a 
fluid becomes of less specific gravity, as 
when it undergoes fermentation and 
parts with carbonic acid. 

At-tol’lens.* [From attol’lo, to 
“raise up.””] Raising up. 

Attol'lens Au’rem.* (“Raising the 
ear.”) A muscle whose office is indi- 
cated by its name. 

Attollens @Oculi. 
PERIOR OCULI. 

At-traect’.. [From ad, “to,” or “to- 
wards,” and tra’ho, trac’tum, to “ draw.’’] 
To draw to or towards. See next article. 

At-trae'tion. [Attrac’'tio, o!nis ; 
from thesame.] That principle or power 
in the material universe by which one 
particle or mass of matter is drawn to or 
towards another. 

Arrrac’Tion or Arrin’ity. The ten- 
dency of the atoms of different bodies to 
combine to form chemical compounds. 
See ArFiniTy. 


See Recrus Su- 
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Arrrac’tion, CAp/ILLARY. The power 
by which a liquid rises in a fine tube 
higher than the surface of the liquid 
which surrounds it. See CAPILLARY. 

AtTRAC’TION OF Cong’sion. The ten- 
dency of the molecules of a body to 
cohere, to form masses. It is antagonist 
of ArriNity. $ 

Artrrac’Tion, Evec’rricAL. The prop- 
erty displayed by certain substances of 
attracting certain others on being rubbed. 

Arrrac’TION OF GRAyiTA'TION, The 
tendencies of masses of bodies towards 
each other, See Gravity. 

Artrrac’Tion, Magner’ic. The tend- 
ency of certain bodies, chiefly iron, 
towards the north pole of the earth, and 
towards other bodies possessed of the 
property called magnetism. 

Attraction, Double Elective. See 
Arrinity, DousLte Evective. 

Attraction, Simple Elective. See 
Arrinity, Singue Evective. 

At'tra-hens.* [The present parti- 
ciple of at'traho, to “draw to, or to- 
wards.” See Arrract.] Applied in the 
neuter plural (Atirahentia, at-tra-hen!- 
she-a) to medicaments which irritate the 
surface, thereby attracting the fiuids to 
the part, as blisters, sinapisms, etc. See 
Tipispastic. 

At/trahens Auris. [Al‘trahens, 
“drawing” or “drawing to,” and au'ris, 
“of the ear.” ] A muscle which draws the 
ear forwards and upwards; also called 
anterior auris, and prior auricule. 

Attrahentia. See ATrRAHENS. 

Attrition, at-trish’in. [Attri’tio, 
@'nis; from at'tero, attri'tum, to “rub 
against,” to “wear away.’’] An abra- 
sion or solution of continuity of the 
cuticle; also,a severe kind of Cardialyia: 
sometimes applied in surgery to the vio- 
lent crushing of a part. 

Au'di-to-ry. [Audito’rius; from 
au'dio, audi’tum, to “hear.” ] Belonging 
to the organ or the sense of hearing. 
Same as Acoustic. 

Au’ditory Nerve. The Portio Mot- 
Lis of the seventh pair, which see. 

Augite, aw’jit. [From avyi, “bright- 
ness,” and \.06;, a “stone.”]  Pyro.wene. 
A silicate of lime and magnesia. 

Au’wa.* [A Latin word signifying a 
“breath,” a “gentle breeze;”’ from da, 
to “breathe.’”’] A subtle vapor, or exha- 
lation. 

Avu'rsA Exec’rrica.* Literally, the 
“electrical breeze.’’ The sensation, as 
of cold air, experienced when electricity 
is received from a sharp point. 
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Av’/raA Epitep’tica.* The peculiar 
sensation felt by epileptic patients, as 
of a cold fluid rising towards the head. 

Au‘rA Hyster’ica.* The sensation as 
of cold air ascending to the head, said 
to occur sometimes in hysteria. 

Avu’rA Semina/1is,* Au'rRA Sem’Inis.¥ 
The supposed vivifying principle of the 
Semen virile, believed to ascend through 
the Fallopian tubes, thereby impreg- 
nating the orwm in the ovarium. 

Av’RA Vita’tis.* The vital principle. 

Anrantia,® au-ran'she-a, the plural 
of Auran’tium, forming the Jussieuan 
name of a natural order of plants. See 
AURANTIACER. 

Auvrantiacez,* aw-ran-she-a’she-é. 
[From auran'tium, the “orange.”] A 
natural order of exogenous trees and 
shrubs, natives of the East Indies and 
other warm climates. It includes the 
orange, lemon, lime, and citron. The 
leaves and rind of the fruit abound in a 
volatile, fragrant, bitter, and exciting oil. 

Aurantiaceous, aw-ran-she-a’/shis. 
[Aurantia’ceus; from awran'tium, an 
“orange.”] Having an arrangement as 
in the orange-plant. See AURANTIACEA. 

Aurantium,* aw-ran/she-iim. |[Sup- 
posed to be derived from au/rum, “ gold.”} 
The orange. The fruit of Citrus bigara- 
dia and C. aurentium (Lond. Ph.), of 
Citrus vulgaris (Ed. Ph.), or C. aurantium 
(U.S. Ph.). 

Au’rate. [Au’ras, a’tis.} A com- 
bination of auric acid with a base. 

Au’rate of Am-mo'ni-2. [Am- 
mo/niz Au’ras.| FULMINATING GOLD, 
which see. 

Au-re'li-a.* [From au’rum, “gold.’”’} 
A term for the chrysalis or pupa of in- 
sects, often adorned with golden spots. 

Au’rie Ag’id. [Au’/ricum Ag’id- 
um; from au’rum, “gold.”] A name 
proposed by Pelletier for the peroxide 
of gold, on account of its property of 
forming salts with alkaline bases. 

Auriele. See AuRICULA. 

Au-rie’u-la,* plural Au-rie’u-lre. 
[The diminutive of au’ris, the “ear.’’} 
The auricle or external portion of the ear. 

Aurie’ula In’fi-ma.* Literally, the 
“lowest ear.” The lobe of the ear. 

Au-rie’u-lze Cor'dis.* [From au- 
ric'ula and cor, cor'dis, the “heart.’’} 
“Auricles of the heart.” A term ap- 
plied to those cavities of the heart which 
lead to the ventricles. 

Au-vie-u-la'ris.* [From auric’ula, 
an “ear.”] Belonging to the ear: au- 
rie’ular. 
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Au-riec’u-late. [Aurienia’tus; 
from aurie'ula, an “ear.”| Applied in 
Botany to a leaf when it has a lobe on 
each side of its base; eared. 

Aurieule, dré'kiil’. The 
term for AurtctE, which see. 

Au-rie'u-lo-Ven-tric u-lar O'pen- 
ing. The opening between the auricle 
anl yentriele of each side of the heart. 

Au-rif'er-ous. [Aurif’eras; from 
awrun, “gold,” and fe’ro, to “bear.’’ | 
Bearing or contiining gold. 

Au'ri-form., [Aurifor’mis; from 
au'ris, the “ear.”] Formed like the ear. 

Au-ri'go,* or Au-ra’go.* [From 
au'rum, “gold.”] Orange-skin. A term 
applied to an orange hue diffused over 
the entire surface of the skin in new- 
born infants: Sauvages terms it ephe'lis 
du'tea. Also an old name for jaundice. 

Au-ri-pig-m2n'tum,.* [From au’- 
run, “gold,” and pig nea'tum, “paint.” ] 
Yellow Orpiment. See Orprment. 

Au’ris.* The Latin term for the 
“ear.” It is distinguished into the ex- 
ternal and the internal. 

Au-ri-se’l’/pum.* [From seal'po, 
to “scrape.”| An instrument for cleans- 
ing the ear. 

Au'ri-stdpe. [Auris’copus; from 
au'ris, the “ear,” and oxoriw, to “ex- 
plore.’’] An instrument for ascertaining 
the condition of the Eustachian passage. 

Auriam, Tinnitus. See Tixyitus 
AvrRiumM. 

An’rain,* The Latin for GoLp, which 
See. 

Aurum Fulminans. 
NATING GOLD. 

Aus-cul-ta'tion. ([Ausculta’tio, 
@’nis; from auseul’to, ausculta'tum, to 
“listen.”’] Tho act of listening to the 
sound given by particular parts of the 
body when struck, or to the sounds pro- 
duced by the functional movements of 
the lungs or heart. 

Ausceulta’tion, Im-me'di-ate. 
That practised directly by the ear of 
the practitioner without the aid of an 
instrument. 

Ausculta'tion, Me’di-ate. That 
p2rformed by employing a stethoscope 
or some similar instrument. 

Aus-tra'lis.* [From Aus'ter, the 
“south wind.”] Belonging to the south: 
aus’ tral. 

Au-to-car’pous. [Autocar’peus, 
or Autocarpia’mus; from aird;, “it- 
self,” and xap76;, “fruit.”] Applied to 
fruit not adherent to the calyx; superior. 

Autorhthon,* au-tok’thon, plural 


French 
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Au-toeh’tho-més. [From durés, “it. 
self,” sometimes ‘‘very,” andx@.0v,“ land,” 
or “country.”’] A name given, by those 
who hold the doctrine that the various 
races of mankind were originally distinet, 
to the first inhabitants of a country, sup- 
posed to have been produced in the 
“very country or place itself.” 

Autochthonous. Sce THROMBUS. 

Au-tog’e-nous. | Autog’enus; from 
avrés, “itself,” or ‘one’s self,” and yévw, 
to “be born.”] Applied in Comparative 
Anatomy, by Owen, to parts developed 
from distinet and independent centres. 

Au-to-mat’ic. [Automat’/icus 5 
from atropariw, to “act spontaneously.” ] 
Applied to functions or motions per- 
formed without the will, as digestion, 
the heart’s action, ete. 

Au-to-plas'tic. |Autoplas’ticus.] 
Belonging to autoplasty. 

Au'to-plas-ty. [Autoplas'tia; 
from adrés, ‘one’s self,’ and mAicow, to 
“form.”] Operations by which lesions 
are repaired by means of healthy parts 
being taken from the neighborhood of 
the lesion and made to supply the de- 
ficiency caused by wounds or disease. 

Au-top’so-rin. [From airés, “one’s 
self,” and Wipa, the “itch.”] That 
which is given under the homeopathic 
doctrine of administering a patient’s 
own Virus. 

Au'top-sy. [Autop’sia; from atréc, 
“one’s self,” and dfs, the “act of see- 
ing.”] Ocular examination. 

A-ve'ma.*. The oat. The Pharma- 
copeeial name (Ed. Ph.) for the seeds of 
Avena sativa. See AVEN&® SEMINA. 

Ave’na Sa-ti'va.* The oat-plant. 
See Aven» SemINA. 

A-ve'nze Fa-ri’na.* (‘Meal of Oats.”) 
The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S8.Ph.) for 
oatmeal, prepared from the seed of Avena 
sativa. Used for gruels, decoctions, ete. 

A-ve'nz Sem/i-na.* [From se’men, 
“seed,” plural sem'ina.] Literally, the 
“seeds of the oat.” Oats; the fruit of 
the Avena sativa, of the order Graminex, 
yielding a flour or meal which forms a 
eommon article of food in some parts of 
Europe. Groats are the oats freed from 
the cuticle, and used in broth and gruels. 

A-ve-na/ceous. [Avena’eeus.] Be- 
longing to the Avena. 

A-ven-i-for’/mis.* [From ave'na, 
and for'ma.] Like a grain of oats: 
aven’iform. 

A-ve'ni-ous. [Ave’mius; from a, 
priv., and ve’na, a “vein.” ] Applied to the 
loaves of plants without veins, or nerves. 
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A’vés,* the plural of Avis, which see. 

A-vie’u-lar. [Avicula’ris; from 

avic'ula, a “little bird.”] Pertaining to 
birds. 

A'vis.* A bird. Applied in the plu- 
ral (A’ves) to a class of oviparous Ver- 
tebrata including all birds proper. 

Avoime, Avwin’. The French for 
“oats.” See AVENA. 

A-vul'sion. [Avual’sio; from avel'lo, 
avul’sum, to “tear asunder.”’] The forci- 
ble separation from each other of parts 
of the body which were previously more 
or less intimately united. 

Awm. See Arista. 

Ax-if/er-ous. [Axif’erus; from 
axis, and fe'ro, to “bear.”] Applied to 
plants having only a stem or axis, vari- 
ously modified. 

Ax-il’/Ia.* The armpit; the cavity 
under the upper part of the arm and 
shoulder. Applied in Botany to the 
angle formed by a branch and the stem, 
or by a leaf with either of these. 

Ax-il-la/ris.* [From arii/la, the 
“armpit;” Fr, Avillaire, Ax’@lair’.] Be- 
longing to the axil/a: axillary. Applied 
also to branches and leaves that form an 
axilla. 

Ax'il-la-ry. Belonging to the arm- 
pit. See AXILLARIS. 

Ax'illary Plex'’us. [Plex’us Ax- 
iMa’ris.] The brachial plexus formed 
by the three last cervical and the first 
dorsal nerves. 

Ax’is.* [Perhaps from a’go, to “act,” 
to “drive.”’] Literally, an “axle” about 

’ which any revolving body turns. A 
right line, real or imaginary, passing 
through the centre of any body. The 
name of the second vertebra of the neck, 
its tooth-like process serving as an axis 
on which the atlas, and so the head it<elf, 
turns; also termed Ver'tebra denta'ta. 
In Astronomy, the axis of the earth is 
that diameter about which it performs its 
diurnal revolution. In Geology, applied 
to the centre of a mountain-group. In 
Botany, the stem and root of a plant, 
termed, respectively, the ascending and 
descending axis. 

Axis, Anticlinal. 

Axis, Synueclinal. 
AXIs. 

Ax-ot'o-mous. [Axot’omus; from 
wy, the “axis,” and révw, to “cut.”] 
Applied to minerals which are cleavable 
in one direction, perpendicular to the axis. 

Ax-un’gi-a.* [From avr’is, an “axle- 
tree,” and un’guo, to “anoint,” to 
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“smear;” Fr. Avonge,Ax‘dnzh’.] Hog’s- 
lard. The Pharmacopeial name (Ed. 
Ph.) of the fat of the Sus scrofa, the 
Adeps (U.S. Ph.), or Adeps suillus 
(Dub. Ph.). See Avers. 

Axun'gia Porei’ma.* The same as 
Apevs Suriuus, which see. 

Az-e-ta'ie Ag'id. An acid obtained 
by treating oleic with nitric acid. It 
closely resembles suberic acid. An- 
other acid, the Azoleic, is procured ky 
the same process. The terms are derived 
from the words azote and oleic. 

Az-o-ben'zide. A new substance 
obtained by heating a mixture of nitro- 
benzide with an alcoholic solution of 
potassa. 

Az-o-lit’man. A pure coloring ma- 
terial, of a deep blood-red color, obtained 
from litmus. 

Azote. [Azo’/tum; from a, priv., 
and (iw, to “live;” because unfit for sus- 
taining life.] Nitrogen gas. 

A-zot'ie Ag'id. Another name for 
Nitric Aci, which see. 

Az-o’'tous Ac’id. Another name for 
nitrous acid; tne hyponitrous acid of 
Turner. See Nirrovus Acip. 

Az-6t-u'ri-a.* [From azo’tum, and 
dvpov, the “urine.”] A class of diseases 
characterized by a great increase of 
urea in the urine. 

Az-ul’mie Ag’id. The name given 
by Boullay to the black matter deposited 
during the decomposition of prussic 
acid. It is very similar to ulmie acid. 
See Unmin. 

Azure, a’zhiir. A fine blue pigment, 
commonly called sma/t, consisting of 
glass colored with oxide of cobalt and 
ground to an impalpable powder. 

Az'ure Stone. [La’pis Laz’'uli.] 
An azure-blue mineral from which the 
unchangeable blue color ultramarine is 
prepared. 

Azygos Uvulz. 
CLE. 

Az'¥-gous. [Az’ygos; from a, priv., 
and $nyés, a “yoke.” ] Without a fellow, or 
corresponding part. 

Az'ygous Mus’ele. A muscle of the 
uvula. 

Az'ygous Prog’ess. [Proces'sus 
Az'ygos.] A process of the sphencid 
bone. 

Az'ygous Vein. [Ve'na Az'ygos.] 
A vein formed by the union of the lower 
intereystal veins of the left side, and 
ascendin® in front of the spine on the 
right side of the aorta. 


See Azycous Mus- 
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B. A.= Bal'neum Are'ne.* <A sand- 
bath. 

Bab’lah. The rind or shell which 
surrounds the fruit of the Mimosa cine- 
raria, It is brought from the East 
Indies, under the name of nebneb, and is 
employed as a dye-stuff. 

Bae’ea.* A berry; an inferior, inde- 
hiscent, pulpy fruit, as the gooseberry. 
The term is often otherwise applied by 
botanists. 

Bae’eate. [Bacca’tus; from bac’ ca, 
a “berry.”’] Resembling a berry. 

Bacchia,* bak-ki’a. [From Bac'chus, 
the “god of wine.”’] Gutta Rosacea. 
The pimpled condition of the face con- 
sequent on hard drinking. See Acne 
Rosacea. 

Baeciferous, bak-sif/er-iis. [Bac’- 
eifer, or Bacecif’erus; from bac'ea, 
a “berry,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”] Bear- 
ing berries. 

Baeciform, bak’se-form. [Bacci- 
for’mis; from bac'ca, a “berry.”’] Hav- 
ing the form of a berry. 

Bacciveorous, bak-siv’o-riis. [Bae- 
eiv’orus; from bac'ca, a “berry,” and 
vo'ro, to “devour.”] Eating or living 
on berries. 

Baeh’e-lor’s But’tons. A name 
sometimes applied to Nux Vomrca, which 
see. 

Baceh’er’s Ton’‘ie Pills. Extract 
of hellebore and myrrh, of each 5j, with 
5iij of powdered carduus benedictus, to 
be divided into pills of one grain each: 
dose, two to six three times a day. 

Backbone. Seo Sprve. 

Bac'u-lus.* Literally, a “stick” or 
“staff,” and hence the name of a lozenge, 
shaped into a little, short roll. 

Baignoire. See Bapristertum. 

Bain, bing. The French word for 
Baru, which see. 

Ba‘ker’s Iteh. A species of Psori’a- 
sis diffu'sa, resulting from the irritating 
qualities of yeast. 

Ba'ker’s Salt. A name given to the 
subearbonate of ammonia, or smelling- 
salts, from its being used by bakers as a 
substitute for yeast in the manufacture 
of some of the finer kinds of bread. 

Ba-lee’na Mae-ro-ceph’a-lus.* A 
species of PuyseteR MACROCEPHALUS, 
which see. 

Balzenidze,* ba-len’e-dé. [ From balex’- 
na, a “whale.”] A oat of the Cetacea. 
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Balance E-lec-trom/e-ter. An in- 
strument, constructed on the application 
of the common balance and weights, to 
estimate the mutual attraction of oppo- 
sitely-eleetrified surfaces. 

Bal-a-nif’er-ous. [Balanif’erus; 
from (@4adavos, an “acorn,” and /fe’ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing acorns. 

Bal’a-nism. |{Balanis’mus; from 
Badavis, a “pessary.’”’]} The application 
of a pessary. 

Bal-a-ni'tis.* [From fddavos, the 
“glans penis.”’| Inflammation of the 
glans penis and prepuce, commonly 
complicated with phymosis; otherwise 
termed Gonorrhe'a bal'ani, Bal! ano-pos- 
thi'tis, and Posthitis. 

Bal’/a-noid. [Balanoi’des; from 
Bddavos, an “acorn.”] Resembling an 
acorn. 

Balanophoracez,* bal‘a-no-fo-ra/- 
she-é. [Named from Balanoph'ora, one 
of the genera.] A natural order of 
fungus-like parasitical plants. They 
belong to the elass of Phizogens. 

Bal’/a-no-Pos-thi tis, idis.* [From 
Badavos, the “glans penis,” and néc0n, the 
“prepuce.”] The same as BAnANITIS. 

Bal’a-nus.* [Gr. Bdadavos, an “ acorn,” 
a “gland.”] The Glans penis and Glans 
clitoridis. 

Ba-laus’ti-um.* [From Ganios, “va- 
rious.”’] The flower of the pomegranate- 
tree. 

Balbuties,* bil-bu’she-éz. [From 
balbu'tio, to “stammer.”] Hesitation 
of speech; stammering. See STAMMER- 
ING. 

Ball-and-Socket Joint. See Enar- 
THROSTS. 

Bal-lis’mus.* [From (Padd\Kw, to 
“dance.”’] A name for Chorea, or St. 
Vitus’s dance. 

Bal-loon’. [Fr. Ballon, bal'léne’.] 
A spherical glass receiver, with one or 
two necks for adaptation to a retort or 
other vessel. 

Bal-lo'ta La-na’ta.* <A plant indi- 
genous in Siberia, recommended by 
Brera in rheumatie and gouty affec- 
tions. 

Ballottement, bal‘lott‘mdne’. [From 
the French ballotter, bal‘lot'ta’, to “toss 
as a ball,” to ‘shake about.”] The pas- 
sive movements of the foetus in the 
liquor amnii, felt by applying the finger 
to the cervix uteri and raising it sud- 
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denly upwards, when the foetus will 
strike on the finger in its descent. 

“Balm, bam. [From bal'samum, “bal- 
sam.”}] A soothing or healing medicine. 

Balm of Gilead. See BALsAm or 
Micoa. 

Balm Tea. An infusion of the leaves 
of JMelis'sa officina'lis, or common balm, 

Balbne-og’ra-phy. [Balneogra’- 
phia; from bal/neum, a “bath,” and 
ypidw, to “write.”] A description of 
baths. 

Bal-me-ol’/o-gy. [Balneolo’'gia; 
from bal'neum, a “bath,” and dAdyos, a 
“discourse.”] A treatise on baths; the 
science of baths. 

Bal ne-o-thér-a-pi/a.* [From bal'- 
neum, a ‘hath,’ and Ospameia, “attend- 
ance.’’] The proper employment of baths. 


Bal/ne-uwm.* [Gr. Badraveiov.] The 
Latin term for Batu, which see. 
Bal/neum An-i-ma’le.* Any part 


of a newly-killed animal, wrapped round 
the body or_a limb. 


Bal/neum Ar-e/nze.* (“Bath of 
sand.’’) See Barn. 
Bal‘neum Ma-ri’z,* Bal/neum 


Ma/ris.* <A water-bath, a vessel being 
put into enother containing water, which 
is placed on the fire; heat is thus gra- 
dually communicated, 

Bal’/neum Med-i-ca’tum.* A medi- 
cated bath; a bath impregnated with 
medicinal substances. 

Bal/neum Sie’cum.®* (“Dry bath.”) 
Immersion in any dry substance, as ashes, 
salt, sand, ete. 

Bal'neum Sul-phu’re-um.* A bath 
containing sulphur. 


Bals. Abbreviation for Balsamum.* 
“Balsam.” 
Balsam. See BALSAMUM. 


Bau’/sam (baul’sam) or tor AU/@TA 
Srven’sis, or Curvesr’ Var’nisn: it 
dries into a smooth, shining lac, used for 
lacquering and varnishing. 

Batsam or Coparpa. See Coparpa. 

Bau’/sam or LiqurpAm’BAar. Balsam 
which flows from incisions made into 
the trunk of the Liqguidambar styraciflua: 
it dries up readily, and thus occurs in 
the solid form. 

Bau’/sAm or Mec’ca (“Mecca Bal- 
sam’’), or O/PoBALSAM. Balsam obtained 
by incisions of, and by boiling, the 
branches and leaves of the Amyris Gilea- 
densis (otherwise called Balsamomendron 
Gileadense),and the A. Opobalsamum. It 
becomes eventually solid. 

Bau’sam or Perv’. (Bal’samum Pe- 
ruvia'num.*) A balsam procured from 
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the Myrospermum Peruiferum. There 
are two kinds: the brown balsam, ex- 
tracted by incision, very rare, imported 
in the husk of the cocoanut, and hence 
called balsam en coqgue; and the black 
balsam, obtained by evaporating the 
decoction of the bark and branches of 
the tree. These are semi-fluid balsams. 

Bau'sAm or Sto’rax. Balsam said 
to be procured from the Liguidambar 
attina and Orientale. The substance 
sold as strained storax is prepared from 
an impure variety of liquid storax. 

Bau’sam or To’Lu. (Bal'samum To 
luta'num.*) A balsam which flows spon- 
taneously from the trunk of the Myro- 
spermum toluiferum and dries into a red- 
dish resinous mass. 

The following artificial balsams may 
be named :— 

BAv’sAm or Hore’nounp. An aqueous 
infusion of horehound and liquorice-root, 
with double the proportion of proof spirit, 
or brandy, to which are then added 
opium, camphor, benzoin, squills, oil of 
aniseed, and honey. 

Bav’sAm or Lig'vorice. This con- 
sists principally of paregoric elixir, very 
strongly impregnated with the oil of 
aniseed. 

BAv’sAmM OF SvL/puur. 
of sulphur in volatile oils. 

Balsamacere,* bil-sa-ma/‘she-@, or 
Bal-sa-mif’Tu-z.* A natural order 
of balsamiferous trees, consisting of one 
genus, the Liquidambar. This order is 
termed by Lindley Alting‘acee. 

Balsamatio (bal-sa-ma’she-o), 
o’nis.* [From bal'samum.] The process 
of embalming dead bodies. See Em- 
BALMING. 

Bal-sa’me-us.* Of the nature of a 
balsam. Also the specific name of a tree 
which produces baisam. ° 

Bal-sam/ic. [Balsam/icus.] Per- 
taining to balsam; of the nature of bal- 
sam. 

Bal-sam/ie-a.* Balsamies. A term 
generally applied to substances of a 
smooth and oily consistence, possessing 
emollient and generally aromatic pro- 
perties. 

Bal-sa-mif’e-ra Bra-zil-i-en’sis.” 
Ancther name for the Copaifera offci- 
nalis. 

Bal-sa-mif’er-ous. [Balsamif’- 
erus; from bal/samum, a “balsam,” and 
fe'vo, to “bear.”] Bearing or yielding 
balsam. 

Balsaminaceze,* bil-sam-in-a’she-é. 
[From Balsami’na, one of the ganera.] 
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A natural order of herbaceous plants 
including the Jmpatiens noli-tangere. 
They are prized for their showy 
flowers. 

Bal-sa-mo-den'dron.* [From Baa- 
cayor, a “balsam,” and dévdpov, a “tree.” } 
A Linnean genus of the class Octandria. 
See Amyris. 

Balsamoden’dron Myr'rha.* The 
tree supposed to yield myrrh. 

Bal'sa-mum.* 
Heb. baal samen, the “prince of oils.’’] 
A balsam. A vegetable juice, liquid, or 
semifluid, or spontaneously becoming 
concrete. 

Bal'samum Can-a-den’'se.* Cana- 
dian balsam: obtained from the Pinus 
balsamea. 

Bal'samum Co-pai'bze.* Balsam 
of copaiba or copaiva; vulgarly, capivi, 
and capivi oil. See CoparBa. 

Balsamum Gileadense. 
sam or Mecca. 

Bal/samum Ju-da‘i-eum.* An- 
other term for the Balsamum Gileadense. 

Balsamum Peruvianum. See 
BaAusam oF Peru. 

Bal'samum Sapona’ceum*(sap-o- 
na‘she-iim). The camphorated soap lini- 
ment, or opodeldoe. 

Bal’samum Syr-i’a-cum.* 
Balsamum Gileadense. 

Balsamum Tolutanum. See BAt- 
SAM OF ToLv. 

Bal'samum Ve'rum.* (“True Bal- 
sam.”) The Balsamun Gileadense. 

Ban’dage. [Fas’cia, Deliga’tio, 
o/nis, and Des’ma.| One or more 
pieces of cotton, linen, or flannel, for 
wrapping round any part of the body: 
they are simple, as the circular, spiral, 
uniting, ete., or compound, as the T 
bandage, the suspensory, eighteen-tailed, 
ete. ete. 

Ban-dan’a. A style of calico-print- 
ing practised in India, in which white 
or brightly-colored spots are produced 
upon a red or dark ground. 

Ban'dy-Legged. [Banily is a cor- 
ruption of the French participle bandé, 
“bent,” from bander, to “bend.”] Hav- 
ing legs the bones of which are eurved 
outwards, or otherwise. See DevVALGATUS. 

Bang, or Bangue. See CANNABIS 
Inpica, and Brana. 

Ban’'yer’s Oint’ment. An ointment 
consisting of half a pound of litharge, 
two ounces of burnt alum, one ounce and 
a half of calomel, half a pound of Venice 
turpentine, and two pounds of lard well 
rubbed together. It is used in Porrigo. 


See BAt- 
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Baobab, b4‘o-bib’. The African name 
of the Adanso'nia digita'ta, a tree grow- 
ing native in West Africa and cultivated 
in Egypt and Abyssinia. The trunk is 
said to attain, in some instances, the 
enormous thickness of ten yards. The 
leaves, in the form of powder, are some- 
times used in African cookery. The 
fruit has a subacid juice, which renders 
it valuable in fevers. The bark of the 
Baobab abounds in mucilage. It is said 
to have sometimes been given in fevers - 
as a substitute for cinchona. 

Baphieus Coceus, or Baphieum 
Coceum. See Keres Berry. 

Bap-tis-te’ri-um.* [From Garrivw, to 
“dip,” to “bathe;” Fr. Batgnoire, bén'- 
wir’.] A bathing-place. 

Baptorrheea,* bap-to-re’a. [From 
Bazré;, “infected,” and péw, to “flow.”] 
A term intended to designate Gonorrhea, 
Blennorrhea, Blennorrhagia, ete. 

Bar-ba’'does Leg. A disease of hot 
climates; the Elephantiasis Arabum. 

Barba'does Nuts. [Nu’ces Bar- 
baden’ses.| The fruit of the Jatropha 
curcas. The seeds are called physic 
nuts. See JATROPHA. 

Barba’does Tar. The Bitumen Bar- 
badense, Bitumen petroleum, or Petroleum 
Barbadense. 

Bar’ba-ry Gum, or Mo-roe’co 
Gum. A variety of gum Arabic said 
to be produced by the Acacia guumifera. 

Bar’bate. [Barba’'tus; from bar'ba, 
a “beard.”] Bearded. 

Bar'bel-late. [Barbella'tus; from 
barbel'la, a ‘little beard.”] Having 
barbels. 

Bar'biérs. A disease of India and 
the Malabar coast; a peculiar species of 
palsy. 

Bar-big’er-ous. [Barbig’erus ; 
from bar'ba, a “beard,” and ge'ro, to 
“bear.”] Having a beard; hairy. 

Barége, bi‘rizh’, written also Bar- 
rége. A village situated on the French 
side of the Pyrenees, celebrated for its 
thermal waters. A peculiar substance 
has been obtained from these and other 
waters and termed baregin, bir’d-zhin. 

Be-ril’'Ia. [From the Spanish barilla, 
bar-rél’y4, a plant called “salt-wort.’’] 
Impure carbonate of soda imported from 
Spain and the Levant. British barilla, 
obtained by burning sea-weeds, is called 
kelp. 

Ba’/ri-wm.* [From (apis, “heavy.’’] 
The metallic basis of the earth baryta, 
so named from the great density of its 
compounds. 
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Bark. [Cor’'tex.] In the plural, a 
popular term for Peruvian bark, or that 
of any species of cinchona. See CincHoNnA. 

Bark, Car-i-be’an, or Saint Laci’a 
Bark, sometimes improperly called Cim- 
eho'na Caribee’a.* The bark of the 
Exostem'ma Caribe'um, and perhaps of 
some other trees. It is a useful substi- 
tute for cinchona, and, though contain- 
ing neither quinia nor cinchonia, is one 
of the most valuable of the spurious barks. 

Bark, Es-sen’tial Salt of. This is 
merely an extract, prepared by mace- 
rating the bruised substance of bark in 
cold water, and submitting the infusion 
to a very slow evaporation. 

Bar'ley. [Hor’deum.] The seeds 
of Hordeum distichon or vulgare. 

Bar’ley, Caustic. The seeds of 
Veratrum sabadilla. 

Barm. See Ferwentum Cerevisi%. 

Bar-o-mac-rom’e-ter. [Baromac- 
rom’etram:; from (aps, “weight,” pax- 
pos, “length,” and ypérpov, a “measure.”’] 
An instrument for ascertaining the 
weight and length of new-born infants. 

Ba-rom’e-ter. [ Lat. Barom’etrum ; 
Fr. Baroméire, bi‘ro’métr’; from Pipos, 
“weight,” and pérpov, a “measure.”] An 
instrument for ascertaining the weight 
or pressure of the atmosphere; a weather- 
glass. 

Bar’o-scope. [Baresco’pium ; 
from (ipos, “weight,” and oxoriw, to 
“observe.”]| A barometer sensible to 
the slightest atmospherie variations. 

Ba-res’ma.* [From Papis, “heavy,” 
and dsp2, “odor.”| A genus of plants 
of the order Lutacer. The leaves of 
several species constitute buchu. For- 
merly called Diosma. 

Bar’ras (French pron., bir’), An 
olco-resinous substance. See GALipor. 

Barrenmess. Sce STeRILity. 

Barringtoniaceze,* bar‘ring-to-ne- 
a’she-é. A natural order of trees or 
shrubs, found in the tropies. 

Bartholinianz, Glandulz,* glan’- 
du-lé bar'to-le-ne-a’né. The sublingual 
glands, named after Bartholin. 

Bar'wood. A red dye-wood brought 
from Africa, and used with sulphate of 
iron for producing the dark red upon 
British bandana handkerchiefs. 

Baryecoia,* bar'e-e-ko/ya. [From 
Bapis;, “heavy,” and axof, “hearing.’’] 
Dulness of hearing; deafness. 

Ba-ryph’o-ny. [Barypho’nia; 
from (apis, “heavy,” and ¢wvf, the 
“voice.”] Difficulty of speech. 

Ba-ry'ta,* or Ba-ry’tes.* [From 
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Bapis, “heavy ;” on account of its weight.] 
An alkaline earth, the heaviest of all the 
earths. It is a virulent poison. Phe 
native sulphate of baryta is termed 
heavy spar, 

Basalt, ba-sault’. [From the Latin 
basal’tes, deseribed by Pliny as a kind 
of marble very hard and of an iron 
eolor.] A common species of trap rock, 
essentially composed of feldspar and 
augite. It is of a compact texture und 
of a dark-green, gray, or black colcr. 
It is often found in regular columns, of 
which the Giants’ Causeway «nd the 
island of Staffa furnish magnificent ex- 
amples. 

Ba-sal'ti-form. [Basaltifor'mis; 
from basalt'.|_ Formed like basalt. 

Ba-sal'toid. |Basaltoi’des; from 
basalt’, and sidos, a “form.’’] Resem- 
bling basalt. 

Bas‘a-nite. [From Sdcavo, a Ly- 
dian stone.] A sort of touchstone by 
which the purity of gold was tried, and 
of which medical mortars were made. 
It consists of silica, lime, magnesia, car- 
bon, and iron, 

Bas-eu-la'tion. [From the French 
basculer, to “see-saw.”’] A term used in 
examinations of the uterus in retrover- 
sion: the fundus is pressed upwards, the 
cervix downwards. It is half the see- 
saw Movement. 

Base. [Ba’sis; Gr. Béows, a “founda- 
tion.”] The earth, alkali, or metallic 
oxide which, combined with an acid, 
forms a salt. In Pharmacy it denotes 
the principal ingredient of any com- 
pound preparation. 

Basellaceze,* bis-el-la’she-é. A 
natural order of herbaceous plants, found 
in tropical regions. 

Ba-si-a'tor, o'ris.* [From ba’sio, 
basia'tum, to “kiss.”] A muscle whose 
office it is to contract the mouth. See 
OrpicuLARIS Ors. 

Bas-i-bran’chi-al. [Basibranchi- 
a/lis; from ba'sis and branchia'lis.] 
Applied by Owen to certain parts of the 
branchial arch in fishes. 


Ba’sic. _[Bas’ieus.] Belonging to, 
or like, a base. 
Bas-i-hy’al. [Basihya’lis; from 


ba’sis, “base,” and hyoi'des, “hyoid.”} 
A term in Comparative Anatomy applied 
to the two small subeubical bones on 
each side, forming the body of the in- 
verted hyoid arch. 


Bas'i-lad. The same as BASILAR 
used adverbially. 
Bas'‘i-lar. Applied by Dr. Barclay 
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as meaning “towards the base of the 
skull.” 

Ba-Sil'ic. [Basil’icus; from (ac- 
debs, a “king.”] Kingly, royal; some- 
times applied by the ancients to parts 
supposed to hold an important place in 
the animal economy. 

Basil'ie Vein. A large vein situated 
at the fold of the elbow, in front of the 
humeral artery. It was important be- 
cause often opened in cases of blood- 
letting. 

Ba-Sil'i-con Oint’ment, sometimes 
written Basil’ieum. [From the Greek 
Basidixds, Lat. basil’icus, “royal;” so 
named on account of its great virtues.] 
The Cera'tum resi'ne (U.S. and Lond. 
Ph.), composed of five parts of resin, 
eight of lard, and two of yelow wax. 
It is much used as a stimulating appli- 
eation to blistered surfaces, indolent 
ulcers, burns, ete. 

Ba'sin. [From the French bas’sin, a 
“wet dock.”’] A geological term de- 
noting the sloping of strata in several 
directions towards a centre. 

Ba'si-o-. A prefix denoting connec- 
tion with the basilar process of the 
occipital bone. 

Basio-Chondro-Cerato-Giossus. 
See Hyrog.ossvs. 

Ba’sio-Glos’sus.* [From ba’sis, and 
y\aooa, the “tongue.”] A muscle run- 
ning from the base of the os hyoides to 
the tongue. _ 

Basioceipital, _bas‘e-ok-sip’e-tal. 
[Basioccipita’lis; from ba’sis, “base,” 
anid occipita'le os, the “ occipital bone.’’] 
Applied in Comparative Anatomy, by 
Owen, to a bone homolozous with the 
basilar process of the occipital bone. 

Ba’sis.* [Gr. Bios, from Baivw, to 
“go,” to “step,” hence, “that on which 
one steps or stands,” a “ foundation.’’] 
The substance with which an acid is com- 
bined in a salt. See Base. A mordant, 
or substance used in dyeing, which has 
an affinity both for the cloth and the 
coloring matter. Also, the principal 
medicine in a prescription. 

Ba'sis Cor'dis.* [Cor, cor'dis, the 
“heart.”] The “base of the heart.” 
The broad part of the heart is thus 
ealled, as distinguished from the apex 
or point. 

Bas-i-sphe'noid. [Basisphenoi’- 
des.) Applied in Anatomy and Com- 
parative Anatomy, by Owen, to a bone 
homologous with the base of the sphe- 
noid bone. 


Bas'tard. [No'thus.] Applied to 
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a plant or a disease closely resembling 
but not really what it appears to be. 

Bas'tard Dit'te-ny. ‘Thc rvot of the 
Dictamus fraxinella, now fallen into dis- 
use. 

Ba’syle. [From Bde, a “base,” and 
An, “stuff,” “substance.”] A term pro- 
posed by Mr. Graham to denote the me- 
tallie radical of a salt. Thus, sodium is 
the basyle of sulphate of soda. 

Bate'man’s Pec’to-ral Drops. 
These consist principally of the tincture 
of castor, with portions of camphor and 
opium, flavored with aniseed and colored 
by cochineal. Used in coughs or lung- 
affections. 

Bates’s Al’um Wat’er. The Li!quor 
Alu'minis compos'itus of the London 
Pharmacopeeia; a powerful astringent 
solution employed for stimulating and 
cleansing foul ulcers. 

Bath. [Bal’neum, plural Bal’nea.] 
A term applied to any yielding medium, 
such as water, sand, ete., in which a 
body is immersed. Baths are commonly 
divided into general and partial: they 
may consist of simple water, or be medi- 
cated. As the physiological and thera- 
peutic effects of baths are modified by 
their temperature, they may be arranged 
under the following heads :— 


GENERAL BATHS. 


Artirtc/1AL SeaA-Wa’ter Bartu..( Bal’- 
neum ma'ris facti'tium.*) A solution of 
one part of common salt in thirty parts 
of water. 

Corp Batu. (Bal’neum frig'idum.*) 
The temperature ranges from 33° to 60° 
Fahr. Below 50° it is considered very cold. 

Coot Barn. (Bal'neum frig'idum.*) 
Temperature from 60° to 75° Fahr. 

Hor-Arr Barn. (Bal'neun sudato’- 
rium.*) The “sweating bath.” Tempera- 
ture from 100° to 130° Fahr. 

Hor Baru. ( Bal’neum cal'idum.*) Tem- 
perature from 98° to 112° Fahr. 

Tem’/PeRATE Batu. (Bal’neum tem- 
pera'tum.*) Temperature from 75° to 
85° Fahr. 

Tep’ip Barn. (Bal'neum tep'idum.*) 
Temperature from 85° to 92° Fahr. 

Va'por Batu. (Bal!neum vapo'ris ;* 
bal’neum lacon'icum.*) Temperature from 
122° to 144-5° Fahr. When a vapor 
bath is applied only to a particular part 
of the body, it is called a fumigation, or 
vapor douche. 

Warm Batu. (Bal’newm cal'idum.*) 
Temperature from 92° to 98° Fahr.; that 
is, about that of the body. ; 
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Sanp Barn. (Bal'neum are'nex.*) 
This consists of an iron dish, containing 
fine sand, placed on a fire. A_ glass 
vessel may be immersed in this and 
gradually heated without danger of 
breaking. 

Batrachia. See Barracuivs. 

Bai'ra-chite. [Batrachi’tes; from 
Bérpaxos, a “frog,” and déido;, a “stone.”’] 
A stone like a frog; the toad-stone. 

Ba-tra’ehi-us.* [From (drpaxos, a 
“frog.”’] Applied in the plural neuter 
(Batra'ehia) to an order of Jeptilia: 
batra/chian. 

Bat'ra-choid. [Batrachoi’des : 
from Pdrpaxos, a “frog,” and eidos, a 


“form.”] Resembling a frog. 

Bat’ra-ehus.* [Gr. Barpaxos, a 
“frog.” | The same as RANUuLA, which 
sce. 


Bat'te-ry, E-lee’'trie-al. A _ series 
of coated jars, or of pieces of e»pper and 
zine, for producing electrical or electro- 
chemical action. 

Bat’tery, Gal-van’/ie. A combina- 
tion of several pairs of zine and copper 
plates soldered together, and so arranged 
that the same metal shall always be on 
the same side of the compound plate. 

Bauhin (bo'ine’), Val/vule of. A 
valve in the exwxcum, whose office it is to 
prevent the return of the excrementi- 
tious matters from the cecum into the 
small intestine. The extremities of its 
two lips form ruge in the straight part 
of the cecum, called by Morgagni frena 
of the valvule of Bauhin. 

Baume, bime. The French for 
Bausam, which see. 

Baume de Vie, bim deh vé. (“Balm 
of life.”) The compound decoction of 
aloes. ; . 

Bay Ber’ries. [Bae’ez Lau’ri.] 
The berries of the Lawrus nobilis, or Sweet 
Bay. <A solid substance is extracted 
from them, called /awrin, or camphor of 
the bay berry. 

Bay Cher’'ry, Bay Lau’rel. 
Prunus laurocerasus. 

Bay Salt. Chloride of sodium, or eom- 
mon salt, as obtained by solar evapora- 
tion on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Bdella. See Hirvno. 

Bdel'li-um.* A name applied to 
two gum-resinous substances. One of 
these is the Jndian bdellium, or false 
myrrh, procured from the Am'yris com- 
miph'ora. The other is called African 
bdellium, and is obtained from the Heu- 
delo'tia Africa'na. 

Bdellometer, del-lom’e-ter. [Bdel- 
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lom/etrum; from #0A\a, a “leech,” 
and pérpov, a “measure.’’] An instru- 
ment intended as a substitute fur the 
leech. 

Beaded. [Gramula’tus.] Applied 
to rovts knotted, like beads strung closely 
together. 

Bead’-Proof. A term denoting the 
strength of spirituous liquors, as shown 
by the continuance of the bubbles or 
beads on the surface. 

Beak. [Ros/trum.] The tubular 
portion of a retort. In Ornithology, the 
prolongation of the mouth, or substance 
investing the mandibles, almost always 
horny, and of various forms, according 
to the kind of food used by each species; 
the bill. 


Bean of St. Ignatius. See Strycu- 
nos IGNATIA. 
Beard’ed. [Barba’tus.] Having 


a beard, or some beard-like appendage. 

Bear’s Ber'ry, Bear’s Bil’ber-ry, 
Bear’s Whor'tle-ber-ry. The Arc- 
tostaphylos uva ursi, formerly called 
Arbutus uva ursi, , 

Be-bee-rin’. [Rebeeri’na.] A vege- 
table alkali discovered in the Bebeeru, 
or green-heart tree, of British Guiana. 

Bebeeru, or Bibiru, be-b@/roo. A 
tree of British Guiana, the timber of 
which is known to wood-merchants by 
the name of Green-heart. It yields a 
substance, called bebeerin, of antipe- 
riodie properties. 

Bee'ea-bun’ga.* [From the Ger- 
man Bachbungen, “water-herb.”]  Spe- 
cific name of Veron'ica Beceabun'ga. 

Bec de Cuiller (Fr.), bék deh kwé'ya’. 
An instrument for extracting balls. 

Bee de Liévre. Sce Hare-Lip. 

Beehie, bék/ik. [Bech'ieus; from 
Bint, Bnxés, “cough.”] Belonging to, or 
relieving, a cough. 

Bechiea,* bék’e-ka. [See preceding 
article.] A general term for medicines 
tending to relieve cough of any kind. 

Bedegar, or Bedeguar, bed’e-gar. 
A remarkable gall, termed sweet-brier 
sponge, found on various species of Rosa, 
and produced by the puncture of several 
species of insects, more especially the 
Cynips Rose. 

Beer. ([Cerevi'sia: Fr. Cervoise, 
str'vwiz’.] The fermented infusion of 
malted barley, flavored with hops. The 
term “beer” is also applied to beverages 
consisting of a saccharine liquor par- 
tially advanced into the vinous fermen- 
tation and flavored with peculiar sub- 
stances, as spruce-beer, ginger-beer, ete. 
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Bees’tings. The first milk taken 
from the cow after calving. 

Bees’ Wax. [Ce’ra.] Wax obtained 
from the comb of the Apis mellifica. See 
CERA. 

Begoniacez,* be-go-ne-a’she-@. A 
natural order of plants, mostly herba- 
eeous, found in the tropics, including 
the Begonia. They are prized for their 
showy flowers. 

Be-lem'nite. [Belemmi’tes; from 
Barepvov, a “dart.”] The arrow-stone, or 
fossil thunder-bolt; the petrified remains 
of certain sea-animals belonging to the 
same class with the Nautilus. They are 
slender, straight, and conical or sharp at 
one end. Often found in chalk. 

Bel-la-don'na.* [It. a “handsome 
lady; the juice being used as a cos- 
metic.] The Pharmacopeial name (Br. 
Ph.) for the leaves of At/ropa belladon'na. 
It is a powerful narcotic. When applied 
to the eye, it has the remarkable property 
of greatly dilating the pupil. 

Bel-la-don’nz Fo'li-um* (“Leaf 
of Belladonna”), and BeHladon’nz Ra’- 
dix* (“Root of Belladonna’). See BeL- 
LADONNA. 

Bell-Met’al. An alloy of copper, 
zine, and tin, used for bells, mortars, ete. 

Bellows’-Sound. See Bruit DE 
Sovurriet. 

Belly. See Anpomen, ALvus, VENTER. 

Bel'o-noid. [Belonoi’des; from 
Bdévn, a “bodkin,” and eidos, a “form.”] 
Resembling a bodkin. Applied to pro- 
cesses of bone: styloid. 

Belvisiaceze,* bel-vis-e-a/she-é. 
[From Belvis’ia, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous plants, found 
only in Africa. It ineludes the Napo- 
leona imperialis. 

Belvisiex. See BeLvisiAcex. 

Ben, Oil of. The expressed oil of 
Ben-nut, or the Morynga pterygo-sperma, 
remarkable for not becoming rancid for 
many years. 

Ben-e-die'tus.* | [From benedi’co, 
benedic'tum, to “bless.”] Literally, 
“blessed.” A term prefixed to compo- 
sitions and herbs on account of their 
supposed good qualities: thus, antimo- 
nial wine was termed benedictum vinum, 
ete. 

Ben'ja-min. A corruption of Ben- 
zotn. See Bexzoinum. 

Ben‘jamin Flow’ers. Benzoic acid. 

Benne Leaves. See Sesamum. 

Benzime. Sce MineraL TURPENTINE. 

Ben'zo-ate. [Ben'zoas, aiis.| A 
combination of benzoic acid with a base. 
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Ben-zo'ie. [Benzo’ieus.] Applied 
to an acid obtained from gum benzoin. 

Ben-zo-if'e-ra.* [From benzo'inum, 
and fe'ro, to “bear.”] A name applied 
to the tree.commonly known as the 
Styrax benzoin. 

Benzoin. See BENZOINUM. 

Ben’zo-in, Ben'zo-ine. [Benzoi'- 
ma.| A compound obtained from oil 
of bitter almonds. 

Ben-zo'l-num.* [Arab. Benzo'ah.] 
The Pharmacopceial name of gum ben- 
zoin; obtained from the Styrax benzoin. 
It is a stimulant and expectorant. The 
inhalation of the vapor of benzoin has 
been recommended in chronic laryngitis. 

Berberaceze. See BeERBERIDACE®. 

Berberidacez,* ber-bér-e-da/she-é, 
or Ber-ber-id’e-ze.* A natural order 
of plants, named after the Berberis (Bar- 
berry, or Berberry), which is the most 
important genus it contains. 

Ber’'ber-in. [Berberi’ma.} An 
alkaline substance obtained frum the 
Berberis vulgaris. 

Ber’ga-mot. An essence prepared 
from the rind of the Citrus bergamia, 
otherwise called Citrus mella rosa. 

Bergmehl (Ger.), bére’mal. Lite- 
rally, “mountain meal;” an earth, found 
in Sweden, resembling fine flour, and 
celebrated for its nutritious qualities. It 
is found to be composed entirely of the 
shells of microscopic animalcules. 

Beriberi, bi-re-ba’ré. A spasmodic 
rigidity of the lower limbs, ete.; an 
acute disease occurring in India, and 
commonly considered the same as Bar- 
biers,—but the latter is a chronic disease. 
The word beriberi is, in all probability, 
derived from the reduplication of the 
Hindoo word beri, signifying irons or 
fetters fastened to the legs of criminals, 
elephants, ete. A person afflicted with 
this disease is literally “fettered.’’- 

Berlin Biue. See Prussian Buus. 

Ber’ry. A pulpy, indehiscent peri- 
carp, having the seeds scattered loosely 
in the pulp; as the grape, gooseberry, etc. 

Bertin (bér'tins’), Spon’/gy Bones 
of. Two small, triangular, turbinated 
bones, often found beneath the small 
opening of the sphenoidal sinus. 

Bér’¥l. (Gr. Bijpvddo;.]_ A variety of 
the emerald, a mineral or gem_ usually 
of a green color of various shades, pass- 
ing into honey-yellow and sky-blue. 
When colored green by oxide of chro- 
minium, it forms the true emerald, and 
when colorless and transparent, aqua- 
marina. 
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Bée'tet. A famous masticatory em- 
ployed in the East, consisting chiefly 
of the areca, betel, or pinang nut, the 
produce of the Areca Catechu, or Catechu 
Palm. A portion of ths nut is rolled up 
with a little lime in the leaf of the Piper 
betel, and the whole chewed. 

Betulacez,* bet-u-la’she-é, Bet-u- 
lin’e-ze.* [From betula, a ‘“birch- 
tree.’”’| A natural order of trees, consist- 
ing of the various kinds of Birch and 
Alder. These trees formed part of the 
Jussieuan order Amentacex. 

Betulaceous, — bet-u-li’shiis, or 
Bet-u-lin’e-ous. [Betula’ceus, Bet- 
ulin’eus; from betula, the “ birch- 
tree.”] Having an arrangement as in 
the Betula. See BeruLace x, 

Be-zo'ar, or Be-zo/ard. [Pers. Pa- 
zahar; from pa, “against,” and zahar, 
a “poison.”] A caleulous concretion 
sometimes found in the stomach, in- 
testines, and bladder of certain land- 
animals, such as the ox, horse, deer. 
These concretions were formerly con- 
sidered to possess wonderful medicinal 
virtues, and to be completely efficacious 
not only against poisons, but also against 
pestilential and other diseases. 

Bez'o-ar'dies. A class of medicines 
supposed to possess virtues similar to 
those of the bezoar. 

Bhang, b’hing, or bing. The Can’- 
nabis In'dica, or Indian Hemp. A plant 
eommon in India, containing powerful 
narcotie properties. It is used in various 
forms by the people of India for the 
purpose of intoxication. The tops and 
tender parts of the plant, when dried, 
constitute the hashish (h4-sheesh’) of the 
Arabs. See Cannabis Inpica. 

Bi-. [From bis, “twice.”] A prefix 
in certain compound names, signifying 
two, or twice; as biceps, “two-headed.” 

Bib.= Bibe.* “Drink” (imperative 
mood of the verb brbo). 

Bi-ba'sic. [Bibas/icus; from )i-, 
“two,” and ba’sis, a“ base.” ] Having two 
bases, as the tartrate of potash and soda. 

Bib-i-to’ri-us.* [From bi’bo, bib'i- 
tum, to “drink.”] A former name of 
the rectus internus oculi, from its drawing 
the eye inwards towards the nose, and 
thus directing it into the cup in drinking. 

Bib’u-lous. [Bib’ulus; from b7’bo, 
to “drink.”] Attracting moisture; ab- 
sorbing. 

Bi-eap’su-lar. [Bicapsula’ris ; 
from bi-, “two,” and cap’sula, a “cap- 
aule.”] Having two capsules. 

Bi-ear’bo-nate. 
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a’tis; from hi-, “two,” and carbo'naa, a 
“carbonate.”’] Two equivalents of car- 
bonie acid combined with one of base. 
Bi-ean'dal. [Bicauda’lis; from 
bi-, “two,” and cau'da, a “tail.”] Hav- 
ing two tails. Applicd to a muscle. 
Bi-ce-pha’li-um.* [From bis, 
“twice” or ‘twofold,’ and xe¢adj, the 
“head.’’] A large sarcoma on the head, 
as if another were grown upon it. 
Bi-ceph’'a-lous. [Biceph’aluas; 
from the same.] Having two heads. 
Bi’ceps,* gen. Bi-cip'I-tis. [From 
bi-, “two,” and ca'put, the head.’ 
Having two heads. Applied to a muscle 
of the arm, and to one of the thigh. 
Bichat (bé\shi’), Ca-mal’ of. A 
small round hole above the pineal gland, 
opening into the third ventricle of the 
brain: called also the arachnoid canal. 
Bi-ehlo’ride of Mer’eu-ry. Cor- 
rosive sublimate. 


Bi-cip'i-tal. [Bicipita’lis.] Be- 
longing to the biceps muscle. 
Bi-eon’ju-gate. [Biconjuga’tus; 


from bi-, “two,” and con'jugo, to “yoke 
together.’”’] In pairs. 

Bi-eor’nous. {Bicor’nis; from bi-, 
“two,”and cor’nu,a “horn.” | Two-horned. 

Bi-cus’ pid, or Bi-cus’ pi-date. | Bi- 
eus’pis, Bieuspida’tus; from /i-, 
“two,” and cus’pis, the “point of a 
spear.”’] Having two points. See Toorn. 

Bi-den'tal. [Bi’dens, en’tis, Bi- 
denta‘lis; from bi-, “two,” and dens, a 
“tooth.”] Having two teeth. 

Bi-den'tate. [Bidenta’tus; from 
the same.] Having two teeth. 

Bi-digi-tate. [Bidigita’tus: from 
bi-, “two,” and dig'itus, a ““finger.’’] 
Having two fingers. 

Bi-dig-i'ti-Pin-na’tus.* [From the 
same, and pinna’tus, “pinnate.”] Ap- 
plied to a pinnate leaf with two leaflets 
at the end of the common petiole. 

Bi-en’ni-al. [Bien’nis; from Ji- 
en'nium (bi-,“ two,” and an'nus,a “ year’), 
the “space of two years.”] Of two 
years’ duration. 

Bi-fa/ri-ous. [Bifa’rius; from b7-, 
“two,” and fa’ri, to “speak.”] Having a 
double meaning; pointing two ways. 

Bifer-ous. [Bi'fer, Biferus; from 
bi- for bis, “twice,” and fe’ro, to “ bear.’’] 
Bearing twice in the year. 

Bi'fid. [Bif'idus; from b7-, “two,” 
and fin'do, to “cleave.”] Divided into 
two: cleft. 

Bi-flo'rous, or Bi-flo'rate. [Bi- 
flo’rus; from bi-, “two,” and flos, a 
“flower.”’] Having two flowers. 
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Bi-fo’rate, or Bi-fo’rous. [Bifo- 
ra'tus, Biforus; from bi-, “two,” and 
fo'res, @ “door.”] Having two entries 
or apertures. 

Bi-far’ cate. | Bifurca’tus; from b7-, 
“two,” and fur’ca, a “fork.”] Divided 
into two, like a fork. 

Bi-fur-ca’ tion. | Bifurea’tio, o'nis ; 
from the same.] A dividing into two, 
as a fork into its prongs. 

Bi-gas‘ter.* [From bi-, “two,” and 
yarrip, the “belly.”] The same as Bi- 
VENTER. 

Bi-gem'I-nate. ([Bigemina’tus; 
from di-, and gem’ini, “twins.”] Ap- 
plied in Botany to leaves having two 
secondary petioles, each of which has a 
pair of leaflets. 

Bignoniacez,* big-no-ne-a’she-é. A 
natural order of plants, including the 
Bigno'nia (trumpet-flower) and Catalpa. 
Many of them are trees or twining 
plants remarkable for the beauty of 
their flowers. 

Bignoniaceous, big-no-ne-a’shiis. 
[(Bignonia’eeus; from Bigno'nia, the 
“trumpet-flower.”] Having an arrange- 
ment as in the Bignonia. See Breno- 
NIACE A. 

Bignoniz,* big-no’ne-é, the plural 
of Bigno’nia, forming the Jussieuan 
name of a natural order of plants. See 
BIGNONTACE &. 

Bi-ho’ri-us.* [From bi-, “two,” and 
ho'ra, an “hour.”] Enduring two hours. 

Bi'ju-gate. [Bijuga’tus, or Bij’u- 
gus; from bi-, “two,” and ju’gum, a 
“vy ke.”] Double-yoked; in two pairs. 

Bi'labe. [Bila/bium? probably from 
bis, ““twice,” or “two,” and la’bium, a 
“lip.”] An instrument for extracting 
foreign bodies of sufficiently moderate 
size from the bladder through the ure- 
thr. 

Bi-la'bi-ate. [Bilabia’ tus; from 5/-, 
and /a'bium, a “lip.”] Havin two lips. 

Bi-la-cin'i-ate. ([Bilacinia’tus; 
from bi-, and Jlacinia’tus, “fringed.”] 
Double-fringed. 

Bi-lam‘el-late. [Bilamella’tus; 
from bi-, and lamella'tus, “having little 


plates.”] Having two layers of little 
plates. 
Bi-lat'er-al. ([Bilatera'lis; from 


bi-, and latera'lis, “pertaining to the 
side.”] Applied to leaves proceeding 
from different points as well as different 
sides, and so somewhat distinct from 
opposite. 


Bile. [Bi'lis, or Fel; Gr. xo\4; Fr. 


Bile, bél, and Fiel, fe-él’.]| The gall, or 
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peculiar secretion of the liver. It is a 
viscid fluid, of a greenish-yellow colcr 
and exceedingly bitter, whence the pro- 
verb “bitter as gall.” The bile er 
gall of the ox (67’lis bovi’na) has often 
been used medicinally as a tonic and 
anthelmintic, and as a laxative in cases 
of deficient biliary secretion. It has also 
been supposed to possess great healing 
virtues when applied externally to bruises 
and other sores. 

Bilia-ry. ([Bilia’ris.] Belonging 
to the bile. 

Bi'lin, or Bi/lime. [Bili’na; from 
bi'lis.] A gummy, pale-yellow mass, 
considered to be the principal constitu- 
ent of the bile. 

Bilious, bil/yiis. [Bilio’sus; from 
bi'lis.| Having much bile, full of bile, 
or relating to the bile. 

Bil-i-phe’in. [Biliphzei’na; from 
bi'lis, and ¢aéc, “of a brown color.”] 
The most important coloring matter of 
the bile. : 

Bilis. See Birr. 

Bilis Atra. See MELANCHOLIA. 

Bi'lis Bo-vi'na.* The Latin term 
for ox’s gall. See Brus. 

Bil-i-ver'din. [Biliverdi’na; Fr. 
Bile, and vert, “ green-color.”] A green 
substance obtained from the yellowish 
coloring matter of bile. 

Bi-lo'bate. [From bi-, “two,” and 
056, a “lobe.”] Having two lobes. 

Bi-loe’u-lar. [Bilocula’ris; from 
bi-, “two,” and loe'ulus, a “little cell.”] 
Having two cells. 

Bim’a-nous. [Bim/anuss; from 
bi-, “two,” and ma’nus, a “hand,”] 
Having two hands. Applied in the }.u- 
ral neuter to an order of Mammalia, of 
which man constitutes the only eenus. 

Bi-mes'tris.* [From bi-, “two,” 
and men’sis, a “month.”] Of two 
months; two months old. 

Bin-. The same as Bi-, the n being 
added for the sake of euphony before a 
vowel; as, binoxalate, ete. 

Bi'na-ry. [Bina’rius; from bi/nus, 
“by couples.”|] Consisting of two, as 
two elements, two measures, etc. 

Bi'nate. [Bina’tus; from b/-, “two,” 
and na’tus, “born,” “produced.’’} Grow- 
ing in pairs or couples. 

Bi-ner’ vate, Bi-ner’vi-ous. [Bi- 
ner’vatus, Biner’vius: from )i-, and 
nerva'tus, “nerved.”’| Having two nerves. 

Bi-noe’u-lar. [Binoecula’ris; from 
bin-, “two,” and oc'ulus, the “eye.”’] 
Having the use of both eyes. 

Bi-noe’u-lus.* [From bin-, and oc’- 
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ulus, the “eye.”’] Applied in Surgery 
‘to a bandage for maintaining dressings 
on both eyes. Also the name of an ani- 
mal resembling the king-crab. 

Bi-nox’a-late. [Binox’alas, a’tis ; 
from bin-, “two,” or “twice,” and ox'alas, 
an “oxalate.”] A combination of an ex- 
cess of oxalic acid with a base. 

Bi-o-dyn-am ‘ies. [Biodynam ica; 
from ios, “life,” and dérays, “power.” ] 
The doctrine or science of the vital 
forces. 

Bi-ol’o-g¥. [Biolo’gia; from (io;, 
“life,” and Adyos, a “discourse.”] The 
doctrine or science of life. 

Bi-ol'¥-sis.* [From Bios, “life,” and 
Yow, to “dissolve,” to “destroy.”] The 
destruction of life. 

Bi-o-lyt/‘ie. [Biolyt/icas; from the 
same.] Destroying or impairing life. 
Applied to agents of a deleterious 
quality, as the more powerful acids, 
narcotics, ete. 

Bi-o-mag-ne-tis’mus.* [From (ios, 
“life,” and magnetis'’mus, “magnetism.’’] 
Another name for animal magnetism. 

Bi-par'tite. ([Biparti’tus; from 
bi-, “two,” and par'tio, to ‘divide.”] 
Divided deeply into two. 

Bi-pel’'tate. ([Bipel’tatus; from 
bi-, “two,” and pel’ta, a ‘‘target”. or 
“buckler.”] Having two shields. Ap- 
plied to a family of the Crusta’cea Sto- 
map'oda. 

Bi’pes,* gen. Bip’ed-is. [From 07-, 
“two,” and pes, a “foot.”] Having two 
feet: bi’ped. 

Bi-pin’nate. [Bipinna’tus; from 
bi-, “two,” and pin’na, a “leaflet.’”’] 
Having double leaflets. 

Bi-pin-nat'i-fid. 
idus; from bi-, “two,” 
dus.| Doubly pinnatifid. 

Bird’lime. [Vis’eus.] A glutinous 
substance prepared from the bark of the 
holly. It contains resin, which has been 
called viscina. 

Bi-ros'trate. [Birostra’tus, Bi- 
ros'tris; from 067-, and ros’trum, a 
“peak.”] Having two beaks. 

Bi-sex’'u-al. [Bisexua’lis; from 
bi-, and sexua'lis.] Of both sexes. 

Bis. ind. — Bis in di'es.* “Twice 
daily.” 

Bis’muth. [Bismu’thum. Ger. 
Bis'mut.| A yellowish-white metal, found 
generally native or in the metallic state. 

Bis-mu’thi Subni’tras. See next 
article. 

Bis-mu’/thum Al/bum.* The Phar- 
kuacopeial name (Br. Ph.) of the tris- 
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nitrate of bismuth: flake-white, or pearl- 
white, sometimes called the subnitrate 
of bismuth (ismuthi subnitras). 

Bis-tor’'ta,* or Bis’tort. [From bis, 
“twice,” and tor'queo, to “twist:’ so 
named from the form of the root.] See 
next article. 

Bis-tor'tze Ra’dix.* The root of 
the Polygonum bistorta, Great Bistort or 
Snake-Weed. 

Bistoury, bis’tiir-e. [Fr. Bistouri ; 
from Pistori, a town where it was manu- 
factured.] A small knife, or scalpel, for 
surgical purposes. There are the straight, 
the curved, and the probe-pointed, which 
is also curved. 

Bis'tre. A brown color, made of 
wood-soot boiled and evaporated. Beech- 
soot is said to make the best. 

Bi-sul’phate. [Bisul’phas, a’tis; . 
from b7-, “two,” and sul'phas.] A com- 
bination of two equivalents of sulphuric 
acid with one of the base. 

Bi-sul/phite. ([Bisul’phis, i’ tis ; 
from bi-, “two,” and sul’phis.] A com- 
bination of two equivalents of sulphur- 
ous acid with one of the base. 

Bi-tar'trate. ([Bitar’tras, a’tis ; 
from bi-, and tar'tras.| A supersalt with 
twice as much tartaric acid as the corre- 
sponding neutral salt. 

Bi-ter'’nate. [Biterna’tus; from 
bis, “twice,” and terna’tus.| Twice ter- 
nate, or doubly threefold. 

Bit'ter Alm’onds, Wat’er of, or 
Bit‘ter Alm’ond Water. [A’qua 
Amyg’dalze <Ama’rze, or A’qua 
Amygdala’rum Ama’rum.] In this 
preparation there are sixteen minims of 
the oil of bitter almonds to two pints of 
water, or half a minim to a fluidounee. 
It is employed as a vehicle for other 
medicines in nervous coughs and spas- 
modic affections. 

Bit'ter Ap’ple, Bit'ter Cu’ecum- 
ber, Bit'ter. Gourd. The plant and 
fruit of Cucumis colocynthis. 

Bit'ter Prin’ci-ple. <A peculiar 
principle, on the presence of which the 
bitter quality of certain vegetables de- 
pends; as in the wood of quassia, gen- 
tian root, the hop, ete. 

Bit'ter-Sweet. The Soranum Dut- 
CAMARA, which see. 

Bit'ter-img. Corruptly called Bit- 
tern. A preparation for adulterating 
beer, composed of Coeculus Indicus, liq- 
uorice, tobacco, quassia, and sulphate of 
iron or copperas. A similar preparation 
is sold under the name of “bitter halls.” 

Bit’/tern. The water remaining after 
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the erystallization of common salt from 
sea-water or salt springs. 

Bit'ters. [Ama’ra.| A term ap- 
plied to several medicinal substances, 
expressing their quality as particularly 
perceptible to the taste, and which are 
further distinguished into aromatic, pure, 
and styptie bitters. 

Bi-ta’men, minis.* [As if pittu'men ; 
from rirra, “pitch.”] A name for cer- 
tain inflammable mineral substances, of 
different consistencies ranging from fluid 
to solid. 

Bitu'’men Bar-ba-den’se.* The 
Petroleum of the Pharmacopeceias (Lond. 
and Ed.), or “ Barbadoes Tar.” 

Bi-tu'min-i-za'tion. [Bitumini- 
za'tio, o/nis.| The transformation of 
organic matter into bitumen, as wood 
into coal, and the remains of vegetable 
substances into peat. 

Bi-tu'min-ous. [Bitumino’sus; 
from bitu’men.] Of the nature of bitu- 
men. 

Bi'valve. [Bival’vis; from }i-, and 
val'va, & “valve.”] Having two valves. 

Bi-ven’ter.* [From bi-, and ven’ter, 
the “belly.”] Double-belly. <A faulty 
term used for Digastricus; also called 
Bigaster. 

Bixacez,* bix-a'she-€. A natural 
order of tropical trees and shrubs, in- 
eluding the Bixa, which produces arnotto 
or annotto, used to color cheese. 

Black Death. [Lat. Mors Ni’gra, 
or Pes'tis Ni’gra; Fr. Peste Noir, pést 
nwir.] The name given in Germany 
an the North of Europe to an Oriental 
plague which occurred in the fourteenth 
century, characterized by inflammatory 
boils and black spots on the skin, indi- 
eating putrid decomposition. In Italy 
it was called la mertalega grande, “tho 
great mortality.” In many of its cha- 
racters this pestilence resembled the 
present bubo plague, complicated with 
pneumonia and hemorrhages. 

Black Draught. A popular purga- 
tive, consisting of the infusion of senna 
with sulphate of magnesia. 

Black Drop. ([Gut'tz Ni'gre. 
Literally, “black drops.”] A solution 
of opium in verjuice, corresponding 
nearly in its medicinal properti:s to the 
Acetum Opii of the U.S. Pharmacopeeia. 
One drop of this solution is equal to 
about three of laudanum. It is less apt 
to disturb or excite the nervous system 
than the latter preparation. Sce U.S. 
Pharmacopeeia, page 67. 

Black Fiux. A mixture of charcoal 
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and carbonate of potash, obtained by, 
deflagrating tartar with half its weight 
of nitre. 

Black Lead. See PLumpBaco. 

Biack Vomit. [Vom’itus Ni'ger.] 
The throwing up, in certain fevers, of a 
dark-colored fluid resembling coffee- 
grounds. This fluid consists chiefly of 
blood changed by the morbid secretions 
of the stomach. It is one of the most 
fatal symptoms attending yellow fever, 
which in Spanish is often called simply 
El vom'ito (“the vomit’’), or El vom'ito 
ne'gro (‘the black vomit”). 

Black Wash. [Lo’tio Ni’gra, or 
Lo'tio Hydrar’gyri Ni’gra.] A lo- 
tion made with calomel in lime-water, 
much used for syphilitic sores. 

Blad'der. ([Wesi’ea.] Generally, 
the receptacle of the urine in man and 
other animals. Applied in Botany and 
Natural History to various objects and 
productions of similar appearance, as 
those of sea-wrack, the air-bag of 
fishes, ete. 

Blad'der-Fu’ cus, Blad'der-Wrack. 
The Fucus vesiculosus. 

Blad’der, Gall. See GALL-BLADDER. 

Bladder, Urinary. Sce Urinary 
BLADDER. 

Bladdery Fever. [Fe’bris Bul- 
lo’sa.| See Pemparaus. 

Bles'i-tas, a/tis.* [From Pdavwés, 
“one who has crooked legs;’ also “one 
who stammers.”] The defect of speech 
termed stuttering or stammering. Some 
writers understand by it the substitution 
of soft consonants for hard,—as d for t, 
b for p, ete. See PsELLIsMuus. 

Blain. A pustule, blotch, or sore. 
See CHILBLAIN. 

Blane de Troyes, blin¢ deh trwiA. 
Spanish White, prepared chalk, or the 
Cre'ta prepara'ta of the Pharmacopeeias. 

Blas-te’ma, atis.* [From Pdacrave. 
to “germinate.’’] A term applied to the 
rudimental mass of an organ in the pro- 
cess of formation. 

Blas’ to-derm. [Blastoder’ma, 
atis; from Pdacrévw, to “germinate,” 
and dépya, the “skin.”] A minute, thin 
membrane on that surface of the yelk 
which, whatever be the position of the 
egg, is, by a peculiar arrangement, always 
uppermost; the germinal membrane, or 
Cicatricula. 

Blas-to-der’ mic. [Blastoder’- 
micus.| Belonging to the blastoderm. 

Biastoder’mie Ves'i-cle. {WVesic’- 
ula Biastoder’mica.] A distinct en- 
velope immediately ious oy the 
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yelk, and covered by the vitelline mem- 
brane; afterwards called the umbilical 
vesicle, 

Blas-to-gen’e-sis.* [From ()acrécs, 
a “sprout,” and yéveow, “ generation.” ] 
The multiplication of plants by means 
of buds. 

Bleach. [From the German blei’chen, 
to “whiten.”] To whiten by the re- 
moyal of, or by changing the nature of, 
the coloring matter in any substance. 
See next article. 

Bleaching. [Dealba’tio; from de, 
intensive, and al/bus, “white.”] The 
chemical process of whitening linen or 
woollen stuffs. Linen is usually bleached 
by means of chlorine or a solution of 
chloride of lime. Woollen stuffs are 
bleached by exposure to the vapor of 
sulphurous acid. 

Buieacn’1nc Pow’per. Chloride of 
lime, formerly called oxymuriate of lime; 
prepared by exposing hydrate of lime 
gradually to chlorine. gas. 

Bueacu’ine Lig’uip. [Fr. Eau de 
Javelle, 6 deh zha'véll’.] This is the 
preceding compound obtained in solution 
by transmitting a stream of chlorine gas 
through hydrate of lime suspended in 
water. — 

Blear’-Eye. A chronic catarrhal in- 
flammation of the eyelids. 


Bleb. See BuLLA. 
Bleeding. See Broop-Lertrine, 
TH.&MORRHAGE. 


Blende, blénd. [Perhaps from the 
Saxon blen’dan, to “mix together.’’] 
The native sulphuret of zine in black 
crystals, and called by miners black jack. 
The term is sometimes applied to other 
ores, as manganese blende, ete. 

Blen'‘nad-e-ni'tis, idis.* | [From 
Brévva, “mucus,” and adeni'tis.] Inflam- 
mation of mucous glands. 

Blen‘ne-lyt/ri-a.* [From révva, 
“mucus,” and édvzpov, a “sheath.”] Same 
as LEvcoRRH@A. 

Blen‘nen-te’ri-a.* [From Adévva, 
“mucus,” and évrepov, an “intestine.”’] 
Mucous flow from the intestines. 

Blen'no-gen’ic. [Bien ‘nogen’i- 
eus; from PXévva, “mucus,” and yevvde, 
to “generate.”1 Generating mucus; 
muciparous. 

Blen-nog’e-nus.* 
BLENNOGENTIC, which see. 

Blen'no-me-tri'tis, idis.* [From 
Bdgvva, “mucus,” and metri'tis.] Mucous 
flow accompanying Metritis. 

Blen‘noph-thal mi-a.* ype 
Brévva, “nfucus,” and ophthal’mia.| In- 
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flammation of the mucous membrane of 
the eye. 

Blen-nor-rha’gi-a.* [From Pdévva, 
“mucus,” and fiyvou, to “break” or 
“burst.” ] Literally, a “bursting forth 
of mucus :” hence, an excessive discharge 
of mucus, or muco-purulent matter, 
more especially from the genital organs. 

Blennorrhoea,* blen-no-ré'a. [From 
Brévva, “mucus,” and péw, to “flow.”’] A 
flowing, or excessive secretion, from mu- 
cous glands in any situation; sometimes 
applied to the increased secretion in the 
urethra and vagina of an infectious 
purulent or muco-purulent discharge, 
and called Gonorrhwa. See Bapror- 
RH@A. 

Blennorrhee'a €hron'i-ca.* Gleet; 
also named Catarrhus wethralis. 

Blennorrhee'a Sim’plex.*  In- 
ereased secretion of mucus from the 
urethra. 

Blen-ny'men, enis.* [From vévva, 
“mucus,” and tj, a *meéembrane.”] A 
mucous membrane. 

Blen-ny'me-ni'tis, idis.* 
Brévva, “mucus.” 
mucous membrane. 

Bleph‘ar-ad'e-ni'tis, idis.* [From 
Brépapor, the “eyelid,” and ddiw, a 
“gland.”] Inflammation of the Meibo- 
mian glands. 

Bleph‘ar-i'tis, idis.* [From P)épa- 
pov, the “eyelid.’”’] Inflammation of the 
eyelids. 

Bleph‘ar-on’eus.* [From (épapov, 
the “eyelid,” and éyxés, a “tumor.”’] A 
tumor on the eyelid. 

Bleph‘ar-oph-thal'mi-a.* [From 
Bdé&papov, the “eyelid,” and ég@adpia, “in- 
flammation of the eye.”] Inflammation 
of the eye and eyelids coexisting. 

Bleph‘ar-oph-thal'mic. [Bleph'- 
arophthal’micus. | Belonging to 


[From 
Inflammation of a 


Blepharophthalmia. 
Bleph‘ar-o-plas'tic. [Bleph'aro- 
plas’tieus.] Belonging to blepharo- 
plasty. 

Bleph/ar-o-plas-t¥. [Bleph'‘aro- 


plas'tia; from (éapov, the “eyelid,” 
and riicow, to “form.”] An operation 
for repairing any lesion of the eyelids, 
by taking a flap from the sound parts 
contiguous. 

Bleph‘ar-o-ple'gi-a.* [From Pésa- 
pov, the “eyelid,” and mAnyf, a “stroke.’’] 
The falling down of the upper eyelid 
from paralysis. 

Bleph'a-rop-to’sis.* [From #héje- 
pov, the “eyelid,” and rraots, a “falling.” J 
The same as BLEPHAROPLEGIA. 
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Blessed. See Benepictus. 

Blight, blit. The popular name of a 
slight palsy, caused by sudden cold or 
damp. “Blight in the eye” is another 
term for catarrhal ophthalmia. 

Blindness, Day. See Nycravopra. 

Blindness, Night; Blindness, 
Nocturnal. See Hemeravopia. 

Blis'ter. [Lat. Vesie’ula; Fr. Vessie, 
vés'sé’.] A collection of serous fluid 
beneath the cuticle. In common lan- 
guage, the plaster itself [Lat. Vesiea- 
to’rium; Fr. Vésicatoire, v's¢ ka twar’ | 
which produces the blister. See Buia. 

Blister-Bee'tle, Blister-Fly. See 
CANTHARIS. 

Blis’tered. See BuLiarus. 

Blisters, Fly’img. [Fr. Vésicatoires 
volants, vazek& twir’ vo'lone’.] A mode 
of treatment employed by the conti- 
nental practitioners for the purpose of 
insuring a more diffusive counter-irrita- 
tion. According to this plan, the blister 
remains only till it produces a rubefa- 
cient effect; a second blister is then ap- 
plied to some other part, and so on in 
succession. 

Biood. [ Lat. San’guis, inis ; Gr. aiza; 
Fr. Sany, sdxe.| The red fluid which 
circulates through the cavities of the 
heart, the arteries and veins. Every 
organ of the body, and every tissue, is 
nourished by the blood, which is also 
the source of every secretion. It is red 
and usually warm in vertebrated ani- 
mals, but eold and white for the most 
part in the Jnvertebrata. 

Blood contains albumen in three states 
of modification :—viz., albumen  prop- 
erly so called, fibrin, and red particles. 
On coagulation it separates into— 

Se’rum.* A yellowish liquid, contain- 
ing albumen and various saline matters 
suspended in water; and 

CRASSAMEN’TUM,* called also Cru‘or.* 
A red solid, consisting of fibrin and red 
particles. 

Blood’-Let-ting. [Mis'sio San’- 
guinis, or Detrac’tio San’guinis.] 
A term embracing every artificial dis- 
charge of blood for the cure or preven- 
tion of disease. It is general, as in vene- 
section and arteriotomy, or topical, as 
in the application of leeches, cupping- 
glasses, or by scarification. 

Biood’-Shot. A distension or preter- 
natural fulness of the blood-vessels of 
the eye, from inflammation or other 
eause. See Hyper«mtiaA. 

Bloodstone. [Hezemati'tes.] A 
species of chalcedony supposed to be 
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useful in stopping a bleeding from the 
nose, 

Blood-Stroke. See Coup pe Sana 

Bloody Flux. See Dysrenrery. 

Blossom. See Coroua. 

Blow’-Pipe. A simple, tapering, 
tube-like instrument of silver or brass, 
used for the purpose of inflation; also 
for directing a stream of air into the 
flame of a lamp, which thus assumes a 
conical form, at the point of which the 
heat is equal to that of a powerful fur- 
nace. 

The oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe is an ap- 
paratus for producing intense heat, by 
supplying a stream of hydrogen with 
pure oxygen, so that the two gases issue 
together in the form of a jet from the 
nozzle of the blow-pipe. The heat pro- 
duced by this apparatus (which is also 
called the compound blow-pipe) is so in- 
tense as to quickly fuse substances com- 
pletely infusible by any other means 
except a powerful galvanic battery or a 
very large burning lens. 

Blue Black. Another name for 
ivory-black, or the ebur ustum ; from its 
bluish hue. 

Blue Disease. [Mor’bus Czeru’- 
leus.] Sce Cyanosis. 

Blue John. A name given by miners 
to fluor spar; also called Derbyshire 
spar. 

Blue Mass. [Mas’sa de Hydrar’- 
gyro.) A substance formed by rub- 
bing metallic mercury with conserve 
of roses until all the globules disappear. 
Of this mass blue pills are made. This 
is regarded as one of the mildest prepa- 
rations of mereury. See Pirut# Hy- 
DRARGYRI. 

Blue Oint’ment. The Unguentum 
hydrargyri. 

Blue Pills. The Pilule hydrargyri. 
See Biur Mass. 

Blue Pot. Another term for a black- 
lead crucible, made of a mixture of 
coarse plumbago and clay. 

Blue, Prussian. See PrusstaAn 
Buve. 

Blue Stone, Blue Vit’ri-ol.  [Cze- 
ru’leus La'pis.| The sulphate of cop- 
per (Sulphas eupri). 

Blunt Hook. [Embryul’eus.] An 
instrument used in Obstetrical Surgery. 

B. M. = Bal'neummari'2.* A“ water- 
bath.” 

Boat’-Shaped. See Navicutar and 
Scapnorp. 

Bod’'y. [Lat. Cor’pus, Cor’poris; 
Gr. cdpa; Fr. Corps, kor.] Any mass 
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or portion of matter. In a more re- 
stricted sense, the material part of man 
cf of any animal, considered separately 
from the soul or life. The term is 


often employed synonymously with 
“trunk.” 

Bog-Bean’. The common name for 
Menyan'thes trifolia'ta. 

Bo-héa’. The The'a ni’gra, or black 
tea. 


Bo’/hun U'pas. A bitter gum-resin 
which exudes from incisions in the bark 
of a large tree, in Java and the neigh- 
boring islands, called Antiar, or Antikar, 
by the Javanese; the Antiaris toxicaria, 
or [po toxicaria, of botanists. It is a 
deadly poison. 

Boil. See Furuncuuus. 

Boiling Point of Wa’ter, near the 
level of the sea, is 212° of Fahrenheit; 
tn vacuo, 67°; under sufficient pressure, 
water may be raised almost to a red 
heat. According to the Centigrade ther- 
mometer, the boiling point is 100°; ac- 
cording to Reaumur’s, 80°. 

Bois, bw4, the French word for 
“wood:” hence Bois Amer, bw4z 4'- 
mair’ (“bitter wood”), another name 
for QuAssra, which see. 

Bois de Campéche, bwi4 deh kdm'- 
pésh’. (“Campeachy Wood.”) A name 
for Logwood. See HamAtoxyLum. 

Bol. = Bolus.* See Bouus. 

Bole. See Bouus. 

Bo-le'tate. [Bole’tas, a’tis.] A 
combination of boletic acid with a base. 

Bo-let/ie Ae’id. An acid discovered 
in the Boletus pseudo-igniarius. 

Bo-le'tus.* [From {0dos, a “mass.’’] 
A kind of fungus referred to the genus 
Lycoperdon, 

Bole’'tus Ig-ni-a’ri-us.* — [From 
ig'nis, “fire;” because often used as 
tinder.] The agaric of the oak, or 
touchwood. See AGARIcUS QUERCUS, 

Bole’tus Pur’gans.* Larch agaric; 
formerly employed as a drastic purga- 
tive. 

Bo'lus.*  [Gr. Boros, a “lump’’ or 
“mass.”] Any roundly-formed medi- 
cine, larger than an ordinary-sized_ pill, 
yet small enough to be swallowed. A 
kind of argillaceous earth: bole. 

Bolus Armenize. See ARMENIAN 
Borer. 

Bombaeeze,* bom-ba’she-é. [From 
Bom'bax, the “cotton-tree.”] A natural 
order of trees, including the gigantic 
Baobab and cotton-tree of India. They 
grow in tropical countries. The cotton 
of the ?ombax is too short for textile 
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tissues. This order is called Stereuliacez 
by Lindley. 

Bom bax, a’cis.* A Linnzwan genus 
of the class Monadelphia, natural order 
Bombacee. The cotton-tree. 

Bom’bi-ate. [{Bom/'bias, a/tis.] A 
combination of bombie acid with a base. 

Bom’'bie. [Bom’‘bicus; from Pép- 
6ut, a “silk-worm.”] Pertaining to the 
Bombyx. 

Bom’bie Ag'id. An acid obtained 
from the silk-worm chrysalis. 

Bom’bus.* [Gr. Gopbos, the “ buzz- 
ing of bees.’”’] A ringing noise in the 
ears; also, the sound of flatus moving 
through the intestines. See Tinnitus 
Aurium, and Borznoryemus. 

Bone, [ Lat. Os, Os’sis; Gr. doréoy; Fr. 
Os, 5.] A substance consisting chiefly 
of phosphate of lime and gelatine, form- 
ing the solid frame-work or skeleton in 
vertebrated animals, See OsTEoLoay, 
and SKELETON. 

Bone’-Bind-er. The Osteocolla. 

Bone Earth. Phosphate of lime; 
the earthy basis of the bones of ani- 
mals. 

Bone Spirit. A brown, ammoniacal 
liquor, oltained in the process of manu- 
facturing animal charcoal from hones, 

Bon-plan di-a Eri-fo-li-2’ta.* 
[Named from M. Bonpland, the dis- 
coverer.] The former name of the tree 
affording Angustura bark, now referred 
to the Galipea eusparia. 

Bo-rag'ie Ag'id. An acid obtained 
from borax. 

Boraginacez,* bo-raj-e-na’she-é. A 
natural order of plants, comprising the 
Borage (Bora'go, Bora'ginis), and pos- 
sessing mucilaginous and emollient pro- 
perties. 

Bo-va-gin'e-z.* The Jussieuan 
name of an order of plants. See Bo- 
RAGINACE A. F 

Bo'rate. [Bo’ras, a'tis; from bo- 
raclicum ag’'idum.] A combination of 
boracic acid with a base. 

Bo’rax, a'cis.* The Pharmacopeial 
name (Br. Ph.) for the borate of soda 
(So'dx Bo'ras), otherwise called biborate 
of soda (Su'dx Bibo'ras). Borax isa milé 
refrigerant and diuretic; in the form of 
powder mixed with sugar, it is often 
used as a remedy for aphthz in chil- 
dren. 

Bor-bo-ry¥g’mus.* [From Gophopito, 
to “produce a rumbling in the bowels.’’} 
The gurgling noise produced by the 
movements of flatus in the intestines. 

Bor'ne-én. The name given to a 
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compound of carbon and hydrogen found 
in valeric acid, and which, on exposure 
to moisture, acquires the properties of 
Borneo camphor: it is supposed to be 
identical with liquid camphor. The 
camphor itself has been named borneol ; 
and it is converted by the action of 
nitric acid into laurel camphor. 

Bor’ne-o Cam/’phor, called also 
Sumatra Camphor. A crystalline solid 
found in crevices of the wood of the 
Dryobal' anops aromat' ica. 


Bo’ron. [Bo’rium.] The base of 
boracie acid. 
Bor'i-ret. [Borure’tum; from 


bo'ron.] A combination of boron with 
a simple body. 

Bos-op’rie Ac'id. A strong, color- 
less acid, procured from fresh cow-dung, 
of great efficacy in purifying mordanted 
cotton. A better term would be bucoprie 
acid. 

Bos-wel'li-a Ser-ra’‘ta.* The tree 
believed to afford Olibanum. 

Botal’s Hole. [Fora’men Bota'le. | 
See ForAmen OVALE. 

Bot-an-ol'o-gy. [Botanolo’gia; 
from Boravh, an “herb,” and Adyos, a 
“discourse.”] The science of plants; 
the same as Borany. 

Bot'a-ny. [Botan’iea; from foray), 
an “herb.”] That branch of Natural 
History which treats of plants, or of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Both-ri-o-ceph’a-lus.* [From (o9- 
piov, a “little pit,” and xspad¥, tho 


““head.”] Another name for the Tasyra 
Lata, which see, 
Bot'ry-oid. [Botryoi’des; from 


Borpus, a cluster of grapes.” ] Resembling 
a cluster of grapes. 
Bot-ry-oid al. 

RYOID, which see. 

Bottle-Shaped. See LAGEN#«£ror- 
MIS. 

Botts. “Small worms which breed in 
the intestines of horses: they are tho 
larve of the Gstrus, or gadfly, which 
deposits its eggs on the hair of the horse, 
and by the licking of the animal they 
are swallowed. 

Bot-u-lin‘ie [from bot'ulus, a “sau- 
sage”] Ag’id. An acid found in putrid 
sausages, supposed to be the same prin- 
ciple as ALLANTOTOXICUM. 

Bougie (Fr.), boo'zhé’. [A “wax can- 
dle,” from their having formerly been 
sometimes made of wax.] A _ slender 
instrument for introduction into the 
urethra; also, stronger, for the rectum, 
vagina, and wsophagus. 


The same as Bor- 
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Bougie’, Armed, or Bougie’, Caus’- 
tie. A bougie with a piece of lunar 
caustic fixed in its extremity. 

Bouillon (Fr.), boo'ydne’, A broth 
or soup made by boiling the flesh of 
animals in water. 

Bo-vi'na Fa’més.* 
Buia, which see. 

Brac’eate. [Bracea’tus; from 
brac'ca, “breeches.” ] Having breeches. 

Bra-ehe'ri-um.* [From bra/chium, 
the “arm.”] See SuBLIGAMEN. 

Braeh-i-z’us.* Same as BRAcHIAL. 

Bra'ehi-al. [Brachia'lis; from 
bra'chium, the “arm.”] Belonging to 
the arm. 

Braeh-i-al’gi-a.* [From bra'chium, 
the “arm,” and dAyos, “pain.’’] Pain of 
the arm, or of any part of it. 

Bra’ehi-ate. [Brachia’tus; from 
bra’ chium, the “arm.’’] Having branches 
in pairs at right angles with those above 
and below. 

Bra'ehi-o-. [From the same.] A 
prefix in compound names of vessels, 
ligaments, etce., connected with the arm. 

Brachiopoda. See Bracuioponous. 

Bra-ehi-op'o-dous. [Brachiop’- 
odus; from @paxiwy, an “arm,” and 
mods, a “foot.”] Applied in the plural 
neuter (Brachiop'oda) to a class of Mol- 
lusea with two fleshy arms instead of feet. 

Bra’ehi-um.* ([Gr. @paxyiwv; Fr. 
Bras, bri.| The arm, from shoulder to 
wrist; strictly, from the shoulder to the 
elbow, forming the proper arm. 

Bra-ehyp’ter-us.* [From (paxis, 
“short,” and mrepiv, a “wing.”’] Bra- 
chyp’terous. Applied in the neuter plural 
(Brachyp'tera) to a family of birds with 
small wings, 

Brach-y-u/rus.* [From {paxés, and 
oipd, a “tail.”] Having a short tail; 
brachyu’rous. Applied in the plural 
neuter (Brachiu'ra) to a family of Crus- 
tacea Decapoda. 

Brae'te-a,* plural Brac'te-ze. A 
Latin term, denoting a thin leaf or plate 
of any metal. It is applied in Botany 
to all those modifications of leaves which 
are found upon the inflorescence and 
are situated between the true leaves and 
the calyx of the flower. They compose 
the involuerum of Composite, the glumes 
of Graminex, the spathes of Arum, etc. 

Brae’te-ate. [Bractea’tus; from 
brac'tea.| Having floral leaves. 

Brac-te'i-form. [Bracteifor' mis; 
from brac'tea.| Resembling a floral leaf. 

Brac’te-ole. [Bracte’ola; diminu- 
tive of brac’tea.] A little floral leaf. 


The disease 
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Brac-te’o-late. 
Having bractevles. 

Brad-y-sper-ma-tis'mus,* [From 
Bpadis, “slow,” and onéppa, “seed.” | Too 
slow emission of the semen: bradysper’- 
matism. 

Brain. A word generally denoting 
the whole nervous mass within the 
cranium, or skull, See CeREBRUM. 

Brain, Little. See CereBeELLUM. 

Bran. See Furrur Tritict. 

Branch. [Lat.Ra/mus; Fr. Branche, 
brdnsh.] In Anatomy, applied to the 
several portions of blood-vessels, ete., as 
they divide, like the branches of a tree. 

Branched. See Ranosus. 

Branchia. Sce next article. 

Branchiz,* brank’e-é. [Gr. Bpay- 
xta.| The gills, or breathing apparatus, 
in fishes, analogous to the lungs of land- 
animals. Also, the organs of respiration 
in Mollusca, Crustacea, and some Reptilia. 

Branchiopoda. See Brancnuiopo- 
DUS. 

Braneh-i-op’o-dus.* [From /piy- 
xia, “gills,” and mots, a “foot.”] Applied 
in Zoology to an order (Branchiopoda, 
brank'e-op’o-da) of Crustacea Entomos- 
traca, in which the branchix constitute 
part of their feet. 

Braneh-i-os'te-gal. [Branchios- 
tega'lis; from (piyxa, “gills,” and 
ortyw, to “cover.”] Covering the gills. 
Applied in Comparative Anatomy to 
appendages of the hyoid and scapular 
arches. 

Braneh-i-os'te-ous. [Branchi- 
os'teus; from pdayxia, “gills,” and 
dore6v, a “bone.”] Having gills wiih 
bony rays. 

Bran’dy. [Lat.Vi/num Adus’tam, 
or A’/qua Wi'tze; Fr. Lau de Vie, 5 deh 
vé; Ger. Branntwein, brant’ Win, lite- 
rally, “burnt wine.”] The spirit dis- 
tilled from wine; one of the most popu- 
lar forms in which alcoholic spirit is 
administered. 

Bras. See Bracnivum. 

Brasque, brask. A French term 
used by metallurgists to denote the 
lining of a crucible or a furnace with 
charcoal. 

Brass. [Lat. 2Es, B’/ris: Fr. Airain, 
Arine’.] An alloy of copper and zine. 
Common brass consists of three parts 
of copper and one of zine. 

Brassicaceze,* bras-se-ka’she-é A 
name given by Lindley to an order of 
plants, including mustard, cabbage, ete. 

Brayera. See Kousso. 

Bra-zil'-Nut. <A triangular nut 
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[Bracteola’ tus. ] 
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growing in Brazil; the fruit of the 
Bertholle'tia excel'sa, or cream-nut. 

Brazil’-Root. |Radix Brazilien’. 
sis.| A name sometimes,given-to the 
root of the /pecacwanha. 

Brazil'-Wood. The wood of the 
Cesalpi'na Brazilien'sis, which yields a 
red coloring matter used by dyers. 

Braz-i-let'to. An inferior species 
of Brazil-wood, brought from Jamaica. 
It is one of the cheapest and least es- 
teemed of the red dye-woods. 

Bread-Fruit Tree. The Artocarpus 
incisa, a tree of the order Urticaces. 
It has broad, lobed leaves and large, 
globular heads of fruit. “This fruit is 
to the inhabitants of Polynesia what corn 
is to the inhabitants of other parts of 
the world.”—(Hostyy.) 

Break-Bone Fever. See DENGUE. 

Breast. The mamma of females; the 
mammilla of males; also, popularly, the 
thorax, or chest. See Prcrtus. 

Breast-Bone. See STERNUM. : 

Breast-Pump. The same as ANTLIA 
ManMaria. 

Breath. [Hal/itus and Spir’itus.] 
The air received and discharged by ex- 
pansion and contraction of the lungs. — 

Breeeia, brét/chi.  [It. a “frag- 
ment.) Rock with fragmentary strue- 
ture, the agglomerated grains of which 
are angulous fragments with sharp edges. 

Breeciolar, brétch’o-lar. [Bree- 
eiola’ris.| Applied to rocks having 
various bodies in their paste or sub- 
stance. 

Bredouillement (Fr.), breh-dool’- 
mone’. A defective utterance, in which 
only a part of the words is pronounced. 
It differs from stammering in being 
produced solely by a too great rapidity 
of speech. 

Breg’ma, atis.* [From #péxw, to 
“moisten :” so named because it was 
deemed to cover the most humid part 
of the brain.]/ An anatomical term for 


the sinciput, or top of the head. See 
Sincrpur. 
Breph-o-tro’phi-um.* [From 


Bpépo;, an “infant,” and rpidw, to “ nou- 
rish.””] A foundling-hospital. > 

Bres/lau Fe'ver. An _ epidemic 
which broke out in the Prussian y at 
Breslau in the middle of the last century, 
and which has been named by Sauvages 
Triteophia Vratislaviensis. 

Brev-i-pen’nate. [Brevipen’nis; 
from bre'vis, “short,” and pen’na, a 
“wing.”’] Short-winged. A term applied 
to certain birds. 
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Bre-vis'si-mus Oc’u-li.* [From 
bre'vis, “short,” and oc'udus, the “eye.” 
A synonym of the obliquus inferior, 
from its being the “shortest [muscle] of 
the eye.” 

Brexiacez,* brex-e-a/she-é. A natu- 
ral order of trees, allied to the Saxifrages, 
with coriaceous leaves and green flowers. 
It includes the genus Brez'ia, which is a 
native of Madagascar. 

Brez'i-lin. The name applied to 
the coloring matter of Brazil-wood ob- 
tained from several species of Cxsalpinia. 

Brick’lay-er’s Itch. A species of 
local tetter, or impetigo, produced on 
the hands of bricklayers by the contact 
of lime. 

Bright’s Dis-ease’. [Mor’bus 
Brigh’tii.] A genus or group of dis- 
eases of the kidney, first described by 
Dr. Bright. See Nepwritis. 

Brim’stone. [Perhaps a corruption 
of Brenstone, or Burnstone, referring to 
its great combustibility.} A name for 
sulphur. The sublimed sulphur of the 
Pharmacopeeia is termed flowers of brim- 
stone or of sulphur. 

Brise-pierre, bréz’ pe-air’. [From 
the French briser, to ‘“‘break,” and 
pierre, a “stone.”] An instrument for 
breaking stones in the bladder. See 
Lirnorrirty. 

Brit'ish Gum. A term applied to 
starch when reduced to a gum-like state 
by exposure to heat. It then becomes 
of a brown color, and in that state is 
employed by calico-printers. 

Brit'ish Oil. An artificial prepara- 
tion, composed as follows :—camphor, 
one ounce; rectified spirits of wine, four 
ounces; sweet oil, twelve ounces; oil of 
hartshorn, five ounces: boiled together. 
This name is also given to the O’leum 
Pe'tre Vulya're, or common oil of petre, 
a variety of petroleum. = | 

Bro’di-um.* A term synonymous in 
Pharmacy with jusculum, or broth, the 
liquor in which any thing is boiled; as 
bro'dium sa'lis, a decoction of salt. 

Bro’ma.* [From (:$p dcxw, to “eat.”] 
Food; any thing that is masticated. 

Bro’mate. [Bro’mas, a’tis.) A 
combination of bromic acid with a base. 

Brom-a-tog'ra-phy. [Bromato- 
gra’phia; from (pia, “food,” and 
ypapw, to “describe.”] A treatise on 
foods; or a deseription of different kinds 
of food. 

Brom-a-tol'o-gy. [Bromatolo’- 
gia; from #pdpa, “food,’ and Adyos, a 
*discourse.”] The consideration of food, 
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its nature, quality, and uses; the science 
of food. 

Brome, or Bro'mine. {[Bro'’mium, 
or Bromin’‘iam; from (pdpos, a 
“stench.” | An elementary body usually 
obtained from the residue of sea-water, 
called Bittern; named on account of its 
powerful, suffocating odor. It is a liquid 
of a deep-red color, and is very poison- 
ous. 

Brome\liaceze,* —bro-me-le-a/she-é. 
[From Brome'lia, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of endogenous plants, 
found in tropical regions, and capable 
of growing in air without contact with 
the earth. It includes the Ananas, or 
Pine-Apple, and other plants prized for 
their flowers. 

Bromelize,* bro-me’le-é, the plural 
of Brome'lia, forming the Jussieuan 
name of an order of plants. See Brome- 
LIACE &. 

Bro’mie. [Brom’icus.] Belonging 
to brome. 

Bro’mie Ag’id. 
bromine and oxygen. 

Bro’mide. [Bro’mis, i'dis; from 
bro'mium.] A combination of bromine 
with a metallic base. 

Bro-min'i-um.* The Pharmaco- 
peial name (U.S. Ph.) of Bromn, or 
Browne, which see. 

Bromium. See Brome. 

Bro'mo-form. [From  bro!’mium, 
and for'myle.] | A peculiar substance 
compounded of bromine and formic acid, 
somewhat analogous in its effects to 
€hloroform and sodoform. 

Bro'mu-ret. [Bromure’tum ; 
from bro'mium.] A combination of 
brome with a base. 

Bronches. The French term for 
Broncuta, which see. 

Bronehi,* bronk'i (the plural of 
Bronch’us). The same as Broncuia, 
which see. 

Bronchia,* brénk’e-a, gen. Bron- 
chi-o’rum (found only in the plural). 
Fr. Bronches, brdnsh. [From Bpéyyos, 
the “windpipe.”] The first two branches 
of the bronchus, or windpipe; otherwise 
called bronchi. 

Broneh'i-al. [Bronchia’lis; from 
bron'chia.| Belonging to the bronehia, 
or bronchi. 

Broneh’ial Tubes. The minute 
ramifications of the bronchi, terminating 
in the bronchial cells, or air-cells of the 
lungs. 

Bronchitis,* bronk-i’tis.. [From 
bron'chia.] Inflammation of the bronchia. 
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Broneh-lem-mi 'tis.* A membrane- 
like inflammation of the bronchia. 

Broneh’o-céle.* [From (péyxos, the 
“windpipe,” and.«jAn, a “tumor.”] An 
indolent swelling of the thyroid gland; 
goitre; tracheocele. Called also Derby- 
shire neck. 

Bronchohzmorrhagia,* bronk'‘o- 
hem'‘o-ra/je-a. [From bron'chus, and 
hemorrha'gia, “hemorrhage.”] <A term 
recently proposed by Andral to desig- 
nate the exhalation of blood from the 
lining membrane of the bronchial tubes, 
commonly called bronchial haemorrhage. 

Bronch-oph’o-nism, Broneh- 
oph’/o-ny. |Bronchophonis’mus, 
Bronchopho'nia; from /péyxos, and 
gai, the “voice.”] The sound of the 
voice, heard by means of the stethoscope, 
in the bronchia. 

Bronchorrheea,* bronk-o-r@/a. 
[From bron'chi, and péw, to “flow.”] In- 
creased discharge of mucus from the 
bronchia. ; 

Broneh-ot’o-my. [Bronchoto’- 
mia; from (péyxos, the “windpipe” or 
“bronchia,” and répvw, to “cut.”] The 
operation of cutting into the bronchus, 
or windpipe. 

Bron’chus.* [Gr. Bpdyxos, the “ wind- 
pipe.”’] Same as Tracuea. In the 
plural, bronchi is used synonymously 
with bronchia. 

Bron’to-lite, or Bron’to-lith. 
[Brontoli'tes; from Sporrj, “thunder,” 
and Ais, a “stone.”] A thunder-stone; 
another name for Aérolite, or meteorie¢ 
stone. 

Bronze. A compound metal, con- 
sisting of copper with a small propor- 
tion of tin; similar to bell-metal. 


Brook’lime. The Veron'ica becca- 
bun' ya. 
Broom. The Spar'tium scopa'rium. 


Brown’ing. A preparation of sugar, 
port-wine, spices, ete., for coloring and 
flavoring meat, ete. 


Brown’ism. The theory or doc- 
trines of John Brown. See BruNoNIAN 
THeory. 


Bru'¢gin, or Brueine,  broo’sin. 
[Bru’cia, or Bruci’ma.| <A vegetable 
alkali discovered in the false Angustura 
bark and in the Nux vomica. It is of a 
pearly-white color, very bitter and styp- 
tic: it is poisonous, but less active than 
strychnine. 

Bruissement (Fr.), brwéss'méne’. 
Corvisart’s term for the purring tremor, 
or frémissement cataire, of Laennee. 

Bruit, brwé. A French term, signi- 
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fying “noise.” Applied to the different 
conditions of the sound perceived by 
means of the stethoscupe, according as 
the thorax or its organs are affected. 

Bruit de Craquement, brwé deh 
krak'mone’ (“crackling sound’), or 
Bruit de Cuir Neuf, brwé deh kwér 
nuf (“sound of new leather’). A sound 
caused by friction of the pericardium in 
certain diseased conditions. 

Bruit de Soufflet, brwé deh soo'fid’ 
(‘“‘bellows-sound”). A sound sometimes 
heard during the contraction of the 
auricles and ventricles of the heart. It 
is also termed Bruit de Souffle, brwé 
deh soofl, or “ blowing sound.” 

Bruit Tympanique, brwé tim'pa'- 
nek’ (“tympanic sound”). See Tympa- 
NITIS. 

Bruniacere,*  broo-ne-a’/she-@. A 
natural order of exogenous shrubs, found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Their pro- 
perties are unknown.—( LINDLEY.) 

Brun’ner’s Glands. (Glan’du- 
le Brunne’rii.| The Glan'dula soli- 
ta’riz, or mucous follicles discovered by 
Brunner in the mucous membrane of the 
small intestines. 

Brunoniaceze,* broo-no-ne-a’she-é. 
A natural order of herbaceous plants, 
found in New Holland. It consists of 
one genus,— Bruno'nia, 

Bru-no’ni-an The’o-ry. A theory 
or system founded by John Brown, who 
maintained that all diseases are the 
result either of an excess or deficiency 
of excitability in the animal system. 

Bruns'’wick Green. An ammo- 
niaco-muriate of copper, used for oil- 
painting. 

Bryg’mus.* [Gr. Bpvypds; from Bpixe, 
to “gnash with the teeth.”] Gnashing 
or grating with the teeth; one of the 
symptoms occurring in certain diseases. 

Bry’o-ny. [Bryo’nia; from /pia, 
to “abound.”] A Linnean genus of the 
elass Monecia, natural order Cucurbi- 
tacex. 

Bry-o'ni-a Al’ba.* The Bryouia 
didica. : 

Bryo’nia Di-oi'ca.* The wild vine; 
also called Bryonia alba, wild hops, and 
tetter-berry. 

Bu'bo, 0 nis,* Bu' bon, o'nis.* [From 
Bob-sv, the ‘‘groin.”| The inflammatory 
swelling of a lymphatic gland, particu- 
larly in the groin or axilla. A genus of 
the order 7umores, class Locales, of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. Adeni’tis. In Botany, 
a Linnean genus of the class Pentandria. 
natural order Unbellifere. 
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Bu’'bdn Gal'ba-num.* The former 
name of the plant which yields galba- 
num; now called Galbanum officinale. 

Bu-bo-nal gi-a.* [From (ov6.ov, the 
“groin,” and dyes, “pain.”] Pain in 
the groin: bubonal’gy. 

Bu-bon’o-céle.* [From fovbdy, the 
“groin,” and «An, a “‘tumor.”] A species 
of hernia in which part of the bowels 
protrudes at the abdominal ring; sy- 
nonymous with inguinal hernia. 

Bue'eal. [Bucea'lis; from buc'ca, 
the “cheek.”] Belonging to the cheek. 

Bue’eal Glands. The name of nu- 
merous follicles situated beneath the 
mucous layer of the cheek. 

Bue'eal Nerve, called also the Bue’- 
eo-Lab-i-a’/lis.* A nerve generally 
arising from the inferior maxillary: it 
sends -its branches to the buccinator 
muscle. 

Bue-ci-na'tor, o’ris.* [From buc’- 
cino, buecina’ tum, to “ sound a trumpet.”] 
The trumpeter’s muscle. A flat muscle 
whica forms the wall of the cheek: so 
called from its being much used in 
blowing the trumpet. 

Buecinoidz,* biik-se-no’i-dé. [From 
bue’cinum, a shell-fish like a trumpet or 
horn.] A name in Zoology given to a 
family of the Mo/lus'ca Gasterop'oda Pec- 
tinibranchia'ta, having the Buceinum for 
its type. 

Bucco-Labialis Nerve. See Buc- 
caL Nerve. 

Bue’eu-la.* [The diminutive of huc’- 
eu, the “cheek.”] The fleshy part under 
the chin. 

Buehu,* boo’/koo. The Pharmaco- 
peeial name (U.S. Ph.) of the Baros'ma 
erena'ta, and other species of PBaros'ma; 
the Bueco of the British Pharmacopeeia. 

Buck-Bean. A plant of the natural 
order Gentiunacee, used by brewers in 
some parts of Germany as a substitute 


for hops. See MesnyaAntues Triro- 
LIATA. 
Buck’-Thorn. The common name 


of the Rhwm'nus cathar'tieus. The berries 
yield a delicate green, named by painters 
verdevis' sit. 

Baeck’u.* The Pharmacopeial name 
(Ed. Ph.) for the leaves of several species 
of Baroima. See Bucnu. : 

Bue-ne'mi-a.* [From (oi, a par- 
ticle of increase, and xviuy, the “leg.’’] 
A disease of the leg, distinguished by 
tense, diffuse, inflammatory swelling. 

Bueoprie Acid. See Bosoprric 
Acip. 

Bad. [Lat. Gem’ma; Fr. Bouton, 
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boo'téne’.]_ The rudiments of a plant in 
a latent state, till evolved at the proper 
season and by the influence of other 
circumstances. 

Baf'f¥ Coat. [Co’rium Phlogis'- 
ticum.| The inflammatory crust or 
buff-colored substance on the surface of 
the crassamentum of blood taken from 
persons laboring under inflammation, 
when coagulation is completed. 

Bu-lam’ Fe’ver. . A name given by 
the natives on the African coast to the 
yellow fever. r 

Bulb. | Lat. Bul/bus; Gr. BoMds.] In 
Botany, a globular, coated body, solid, 
or composed of fleshy scales or layers, 
constituting the lower part of some 
plants, and sending off radicles from the 
flaitened basis. Also applied in Anatomy 
to portions of the body resembling a 
bulb. 

Bulb of the U-re’thra. The bulb- 
like commencement of the corpus spon- 
giosum penis: hence the included ure- 
thra is called the bulbous portion. 

Bul-bif'er-ous. [Bulbif’erus; 
from bul'bus, a “bulb,” and fe’ro, to 
“bear.’’] Bearing bulbs. 

Bul’bil. [Bulbil/lus, or Bul’bu- 
lus; the diminutive of bul/bus.) <A 
small, solid, or sealy bud, which being 
detached from a plant becomes de- 
veloped and perfectly similar to it. 

Bul'bo-Cav-er-no'sus.* — [Named 
from its connection with the bulb of the 
urethra and the corpus cavernosum.] A 
muscle of the urethra. The same as 
AcceLerator Urin®, which see. 

Bul’/bous. [Bulbo’sus; from bu/'- 
bus, a “bulb.”] Having bulbs, or full 
of bulbs. 

Bulbulus. See Buin. 

Bul’bus Ar-te-ri-o’sus.* (“ Arterial 
Bulb.”) The name of the anterior of the 
three cavities of the heart in all Verte- 
brata, as exhibited in the early period 
of their development. 

Bul’bus Ol-fae-to'ri-us.* (“ Olfac- 
tory Bulb.”) That portion of the olfac- 
tory nerve which expands into a bulb- 
like form and rests upon the eribriform 
plate of the ethmoid bone. 

Bu-lim’i-a,* Bu-li-mi’‘a-sis,* Bu- 
li’mus.* [From #4, a particle of in- 
crease, and Amd;, “hunger.”] A disease 
causing great voracity or insatiable hun- 
ger; canine hunger. A genus of the order 
Dysorexix, class Locales, of Cullen’s Nos- 
ology. 

Bu'lith-um.* [From (o's, an “ox,” 
and \ifo;, a “stone.”] A bezoar stone 
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found in the kidneys, the gall, or urinary 
bladder of the ox. See Brezoar. 

Bull. = Bul'liat.* “Let it boil.” 

Bulla.* Literally, a “bubble.” A 
transparent vesicle caused by burns, 
sealds, or otherwise; a bleb; a blister. 

Bul'late. [Bulla’tus, Bullo’sus; 
from bul'la, a “blister.”]) Having bulla, 
or full of bulle,—an appearance pro- 
duced by the surface of a leaf being 
raised above its veins. 

Bunion, or Buanyon, biin’yan. 
[From Goivov, the “earth-nut.”} In- 
flammation (or rather its effects) of the 
bursa mucosa, at the ball of the great 
toe, induration of adjacent parts, en- 
largement of the joint, ete. 

Bu'ni-um.* [From the same.] The 
generic name of the plant producing the 
earth-nut. It has a tuberous root, which 
is eaten roasted or raw. 

Buphthalmia,* bif-thil’me-a, or 
Bu-oph-thal mi-a,* or Buph-thil’- 
mus.* [From fois, an “ox,” and 6)0ad- 
pos, the “eye.”] The first stage of L/y- 
drophthalmia, or ox-eye. 

Bur'dock. The common English 
name of the Arc’tium lap'pa, and Lap'pa 
mi'nor. 

Bur’gun-dy Piteh. The Pix Bur- 
gun'dica of the Pharmacopeeias. 

Burmanniacez,* —biir-man-ne-a’- 
she-@. A natural order of endogenous 
plants related to the Orchids. 

Burn. [Us’tio and Ambus’tio, 
o’/nis.] A lesion caused by the applica- 
tion of heat. 

Burnt Alum. 
CATUM. 

Burnt Sponge. [Spon’gia Us’ta.] 
This substance is prepared by cutting 
sponge into small pieces, and burning 
it in a covered vessel until it becomes 
black and friable, when it is rubbed 
into a fine powder. It is employed as a 
remedy in goitre and scrofulous swell- 
ings. 

Bur'sa,* plural Bur’sz. [Gr. Gipca, 
a “leathern bottle.”] A sac, or purse. 

Bur’sa Mu-co’sa,* plural Bur’sze 
Mueo’'sz. A membranous sac _ for 
secreting a substance (syno’via) to lubri- 
cate tendons and joints, rendering their 
motion easy. 
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Bur-sa/lis.* [From bur'sa.) Be- 
longing to a purse or bag: bur'sal. 

Bur-sal’o-gy. [Bursalo’gia; from 
Bipoa, a “bag,” and Adyos, a “ discourse.” ] 
The consideration (or science) of the 
burs mucose. 

Bu'te-a Gum. <A gum procured 
from natural fissures and wounds made 
in the bark of the Bu’'tea frondo'sa, a 
leguminous plant of India. 

Butomaceze,* bu-to-ma’/she-@. <A 
natural order of aquatic plants, includ- 
ing the Bu'tomus. 

But'ter. [Lat. Bu’tyrum: Gr. oi- 
rupov.} An oil, more or less concrete, 
obtained from the milk of animals. It 
can be separated from milk or cream 
by almost any kind of violent and con- 
tinued agitation. This process of sepa- 
ration is popularly termed ‘“chupning.” 

But'ter of Caea’o. An oily, con- 
crete, white matter, of a firmer consist- 
ence than suet, obtained from the Cacao, 
or Cocoanut, of which chocolate is made. 

But'ter-fly-Shaped. See Papi.io- 


NACEUS. 
Butua. See PArerra BRAyA. 
Bu-ty-ra’ceous. [Butyra’eeus; 


from bu'tyrum, “butter.”] Of the ap- 
pearance or consistence of butter. 

Bu'ty-rate. [Bu’tyras, a’tis.] A 
combination of butyric acid with a base. 

Bu-tyr’ie Ag'id. A volatile acid 
obtained from butter. 

Bu’ty-rin. [Butyri’na; from bu- 
ty'rum, “butter.”] The essential fatty 
matter of butter: the butyrate of gly- 
cerin. 

Bux’in. [Buxi’nma.] An alkaline 
substance obtained from the common 
box-tree (Buus sempervi'rens). 

B. V. = Bail'neum Vapo'ris.* A “va- 
por-bath.” 

Bys’sum,* Bys’sus.* [Gr. (iccos, 
a kind of fine flax.] In Anatomy, the 
Pudendum muliebre. Applied in Botany 
to a genus of lichens. Also, the hairy 
appendage by which the Mo/lusca attach 
themselves to rocks, ete. 

Byttmeriacez,* _ bit-ne-re-a’she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous trees or 
shrubs, including the Byttne'ria and 
Theobro'ma Ca'cao, which produces cho-~ 
colate or cocoa, 
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©. An abbreviation for Congius,* a 
“gallon;* also for “compound,” or 
“composite,” Carbonium,* compositi,* 
or composite.* 

Cab‘al-line. ([Caballi/nus; from 
cabal'lus, a “horse.”’| Applied to a 
coarse kind of aloes fit only for horses. 

Cab'bage-Tree. The Geoffrea iner- 
mis, or Andira inermis, 

Cabombacez,* kab-om-ba’she-é, or 
Ca-bom'be-z.* [From Cabom’ba, the 
name of one of the genera.} A natural 
order, including aquatic plants with 
floating peltate leaves. It is also called 
Hydropeltidex. 

Caeao. See Cocoa. 

Cacheetic, ka-kek’tik. [Cachee’ti- 
eus; from cachex'ia.] Pertaining to, 
Cachexia. 

Caeh-el-co’ma, atis.* [From kaxds, 
“bad,” and 2Axos, an “ulcer.”], A malig- 
nant ulcer. 

Ca-ehex'i-a.* [From «xaxdé;, “bad,” 
“evil,” and és, a “habit.”] A depraved 
habit of body. Applied in the plural 
to a class of Cullen’s Nosology. Ca- 
chex’y. 

Cae-o-ehym i-a.* {From  kakés, 
“bad,” and xvpudés, “juice,” “humor.’”] 
A depraved condition of the humors. 

Cac-o-col’pi-a.* [From xaxés, “bad,” 
and xédros, a “sinus,” also, the “ womb,” 
or “yulva.”] A putrid condition of the 
vulva and vaginal entrance. 

Caec'o-d¥l. [From xax:idns, “ fetid.”’] 
A limpid liquid, of fetid odor, derived 
from acetyl. Cacodylie acid is formed 
from cacodyl by oxygenation. 

Cae-o-e'thés.* [From xaxds, “bad,” 
and 79;, “manner” or “disposition.’’] 
A bad habit or disposition. 

Cac-o-so'mi-um.* [From xaké;, 
“bad,” and cdua, a “body,” also, “state 
of body.”] A lazaretto for leprosy and 
other incurable diseases. 

Cactacev,* kak-ta’she-é@. A natural 
order of plants of the Cactus tribe, re- 
markable for their large and gay flowers. 
They are succulent shrubs, found wild 
in hot, dry countries. 

Cae'ti,* the plural of Cac'tus (a 
“prickly pear’), the Jussieuan name of 
an order of plants. See CacTace®. 

Ca-eu'/men,* plural Ca-cu’mi-na. 
The “top” of any thing. In Pharma- 
eopeeial language, the tops of plants. 

Ca-dav'er-ic. [Cadaver'ieus; from 
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cada'ver, a “corpse.”] Belonging to a 
dead body. 

Ca-dav'er-ous. [From the same.] 
Having the appearance of a dead body; 
pertaining to a dead body. 

Cadet’, Liq/uor of. A liquid ob- 
tained by distilling acetate of potash 
and arsenious acid, and remarkable for 
its insupportable odor and spontaneous 
inflammability in air. 

Cad/mi-a,* or Cad-mi’a. [Gr. xad- 
pia, or xadusia, “calamine,”’ or ‘“cad- 
mia.”] A name applied to several 
metallic substances, or ores,—calamine, 
cobalt, tutty, ete. 

Cad'/mi-um,* or Cad-mi’um. 
[From ecad'mia, “calamine” or “tutty,” 
in which it was first observed.] The 
name for a metal, resembling tin, found 
in several of the ores of zine. A dilute 
solution of the sulphate of cadmium has 
been used as a collyrium for spots on 
the cornea, and for chronic inflamma- 
tion of the conjunctiva. See preceding 
article. 

Ca-du’ea.* [See next article] A 
name sometimes given to the deciduous 
membrane of the uterus. 

Ca-du’eus.* [From ca/do, to “fall.’’] 
Falling off: cadu’cous. 

Caduque (Fr.), kA‘diik’, The same as 
Capuca, which see. 

Cze'eal, or Ce’eal. [Czeea’lis; from 
cx'cum, the “blind gut.”] Belonging 
to the Creeum. 

Crecitas (sés’e-tas), a’tis.* 
ce'cus, “blind.”] Blindness. 

Cz-ei'tis.* [From cx'cum.] Inflam- 
mation of the cecum. 

Cze'cum.* [Neuter singular of cz’ cus, 
“blind.”] The blind gut (intes'tinum 
being understood), or first portion of the 
large intestine; the Ca'put co'li. 

Cze-ru'le-us Mor’bus.* (The “blue 
disease.”’) See Cyanosis. 

Czrulina. See Ceru.in. 

Czesalpinia,* ses-al-pin’e-a. [Named 
from Cxsalpi'nus.| A genus of trees of 
the order Leguminose. See Brazin 
Woop. 

Cze-Sa're-an Op-er-a'tion, Csesa’- 
rean See'tion. [Opera’tic Czesa’rea, 
See’ tio Czesa/rea; from Julius Cxsar,— 
said to have been born thus; more 
probably from cx'do, c#'sum, to “eut.”] 
In Obstetrics, the operation of cutting 
into the womb through the partes of 
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the abdomen when natural delivery is 
impracticable: hysterotomy. According 
to Pliny, persons thus born were called 
Ceeso' nes; 

Café Citrin (Fr.), k4'f4’ se'trane’. An 
infusion of unroasted coffee; so named on 
account of its yellow or citrine color. 

Caf’ fe-a.* The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) of the seed of the Caf'fea 
Arab'icu (the coffee-plant). See Corres. 

Caf’ fe-in. [Caffei’ma; from the French 
Café, “coffee.”] A bitter principle ob- 
tained from coffee. The same as THEIN. 

Ca-in/ea,* or Ca-hin’ca,* called also 
Chi-o-coe'ea,* a plant of the order Ru- 
biacex, the root of which has recently 
been employed as a toni¢ and diuretic. 

Cajeput, kij’e-pddt, written also 
Cai’eput and Caj/uput. [Cajupu’- 
taum.} See Casuruti OLEUM. 

Caj-u-pu'ti O'le-um.* (“Oil of 
Cajeput.”) The Pharmacopeial name 
(Ed. Ph.) for Cajuput or Cajeput oil, 
obtained from the Melaleu’ca cajupu' ti. 
It is stimulant and aromatic, and is 
considered very efficacious in some forms 
of rheumatism. 

Cal-a-bar’ Bean. A medicinal sub- 
stance having the remarkable property of 
causing contraction of the pupil of the eye, 

Cal-a-mi/na. [T'rom cad!mia lapi- 
do'sa, an ore of zine.] The Phar- 
macopecial name of a native impure 
carbonate of zine. 

Ca-lam-i-na ris.* Belonging to 
calamine, or Lapis calaminaris. 

Cal’a-mi Ra/dix.* (“Root of Cala- 
mus.’’?) See CALAMUS. 

Cal’/a-mus.* [From the Arabic Ka’- 
lam, the *‘stalk of a plant,” a “‘reed.”} A 
Latin er ord aibadMipiug rte? ’and hence 
a‘“pen.” The name of a Linnean genus 
of the class Hexandria, natural order 
Aroidee ; also the Pharmacopocial name 
(U.S. Ph.) of the rhizoma of Ac'orus 
cal’amus. 

Calamus Ro’tang,* or Cal’amus 
Dra'co.* <A plant generally supposed 
to yield the substance known as dragon’s 
blood, said likewise to be obtained from 
the Pterocar'pus dra'eo. 

CaVvamus Serip-to'ri-us.* A 
“‘writing-pen.” Applied in Anatomy to 
a narrow fissure on the back and in the 
micdian line of the Pons Varolit. 

Ca-lap'pite. [From the Malay Ca- 
lap'pa, the “‘ cocoa-tree.”] A stony concre- 
tion sometimes found in the inside of the 
cocoanut; also called a vegetable bezoar. 

Cal-2-thid'i-um.* [From kanalis, a 
“Tittle basket. "| A kind of inflorescence 
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composed of sessile flowers thickly placed 
upon a common inyolucre. 

Cal-ea'ne-um.* [From cal, the 
‘“heel.’’] The largest bone of the tarsus ; 
the heel-bone, or os calcis. 

resume (Caleara’tus; fren 
cal'car, a “spur.”] Having spurs; like’ 
the Howes of the larkspur. 

Cal-ca’re-ous. [Calea/rius; from 
calx, cal’ecis, “lime.”] Belonging to 
lime; containing lime. 

Calca’reous Earth. Lime. 

Calca’reous Spar. Crystallized car- 
bonate of lime. Iceland spar is one of 
its purest varieties. 

Cal’ ce-i-form. [Caleeifor'mis ; 
from cal'ceus, a “shoe.”} Like a shoe. 

Cal-cif’er-ous. [Calecif/erus; from 
calx, “lime,” and fe'ro, to “bear.”} 
Containing lime or carbonate of lime. 

Calcification. See Perriraction. 

Cal-cig’e-nous. [Caleig’enus; from 
ealx, “lime,” and yevvéw, to “ generate.”}, 
Applied to metals which with oxygen 
form a calx or earthy-looking substance. 

Cal-ci-na’ tion. [Caleina’ tio, o'nis. 
See Catcine.}] The application of heat 
to saline, metallic, or other substances, 
to deprive them of moisture, ete. 

Cil-ci-na’tus.* Reduced to powder 
by heat; calcined. See CALCINATION. 

Cai'cime. [Cal’/cino, Caleina’tum 5 
from ealx, tal'cis, “lime.”} To burn as’ 
lime; to reduce to a powder, or to am 
oxide, by heat. See CALCINATION. 

Calcium,* kil’she-tim. [From calx, 
“lime.’’} The metallic base of lime. 

Cal’eu-li,* the plural of CaLcurts, 
which see. 

Cal-eu-lif'ra-gas.* [From cal’cu- 
lus, and fran'go, to break.” } Breaking 
or reducing euleuli : caleulif/ragous. See 
Lirnorriptire. As a noun, Caleulif'ra- 
gus forms the name of a surgical instru- 
ment for breaking down caleuli in the 
bladder... See Lirnorripror. 

Cil’eu-lous. [Calculo’sas; from’ 
cal’eutus.| Of the nature of stone or 
calculus. Having a calculus, or full of 
calculi, Applied to those afflicted with 
stone in the bladder. 

Cal’ cu-las,* plural Cal’eu-li. [The 
diminutive of ecalx, “limestone,” cr 
“chalk.’’ See Caux.} Fr. Caleul, kaVkiil’, 
and Pierre, pe-air’. A stone-like con- 
cretion in the urinary bladder, kidney, 
gall-bladder, intestines, or in and about 
the joints. 

Urinary Cancun, commonly called 
“stone,” or “gravel,” vary in composi- 
tion according to the diathesis of the 
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patient. Sometimes they are of a red- 
dish or brick color, consisting usually 
of lithate of ammonia, or of crystals of 
lithic and uric acid. At others, they 
are white, or whitish, and are for the 
most part composed of the phosphates 
of magnesia and ammonia, occasionally 
mixed with the phosphate of lime. Urate 
of ammonia and oxalate of lime some- 
times oceur in a crystalline form. 

Bintary Caucunt (Cal’eculi Bilio’st 
or Bilia'rii) are usually found in the 
gall-bladder, and are then termed cystic ; 
sometimes they occur in the substance 
of the liver, in which case they are called 
hepatic calculi. In many instances they 
seem to be little more than bile in a 
concrete state: many of them are com- 
posed chiefly of Cholesterin. 

CaxucuLous Concretions, called ar- 
thritic calculi (Cal'culi arthrit'ici, Cal’- 
culi podag'rici, or Tuber'cula arthrit'ica), 
are found in the ligaments, and within 
the capsules of the joints, in persons 
afflicted with the gout. These are for 
the most part composed of uric acid and 
soda combined with a small portion of 
animal matter; sometimes of urate of 
lime, 

Caxcutr found in the intestines of 
animals are called Bezoars, which see. 

Cal-e-fa'cient. [Calefa’'ciens; from 
eal’idus, “warm,” and fa’ cio, to “make.” | 
Exciting warmth; making warm. Ap- 
plied to medicines or external applica- 
tions causing a sense of warmth. 

Cal-e-fac'tion. [Calefac' tio, o'nis ; 

from the same.] The act of applying 
heat. 
. CaVen-tire. [Sp. Culentura, ka- 
lén-too’r4.] A violent fever, attended 
with delirium, incident t» persons in hot 
countries. Under its influence it is said 
that sailors imagine the sea to be green 
fields, and will throw themselves into it 
if not restrained. 

Ca-li’go, g'inis.* [Fr. Brouillard, 
hroo'yar’.] Dimness of sight sometimes 
eoming on without apparent cause; 
blindness. A genus of the order Dyses- 
thesiv, class Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Cali’go Cor’ne-ze.* (‘Obscurity of 
the Cornea.””) Dimness of sight arising 
from opacity of the cornea, or some- 
times a mere speck on the cornea. 

_ Cali'go Hu-mo’rum.* (“Obscurity 
of the Humors.”) Obscurity of vision, 
or blindness, arising from a defect in 
the humors of the eye. See GLAUCOMA. 
. Cali’go Len’tis.* (“Obscurity of 


the Lens.”) The true Cataract,which see, | 
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flava. 

Cal-is-then ies. [Calisthen’ica and 
Calisthe’nia; from «a)és, “beautiful,” 
and ofévos, “strength.”] \ An exercise for 
strengthening the body and giving ease 
and elegance to the movements of the 
limbs, y 

Callitrichaceze,* kal'le-tre-ka/she-é. 
[From «aos, “beauty,” and Opi, gen. 
pixés, “hair.”’] A natural order or 
family of aquatic plants. By some they 
are considered allies of Urticacex, by 
others, Monocotyledons. 

Cal-los'i-ty. ([Callos’itas, a’tis ; 
from cal'lus.] A preternatural hardness 
in the skin or naturally soft parts. 

Cal'lus.* The osseous substance de- 
posited between the divided portions of 
a fractured bone. Also, unnatural hard- 
ness or induration of any soft part, or a 
thickening of the cuticle, caused by 
pressure or friction. 

Calomel. See next article. 

Ca-lom’e-las, anos.* [From xaNés, 
“beautiful,” “good,” and pédas, “black ;” 
conjectured to have been so named be- 
cause it was good for black bile.]_Calo- 
mel. The Pharmacopeial name (Br. Ph.) 
for the protochloride or mild chloride of 
mereury. See HyprarGyri CHLORIDUM 
Mite. 

Ca'lor.* The Latin term for heat. 
Calor fervens denotes boiling heat, or 
212° Fahr.; Calor lenis, gentle heat, be- 
tween 90° and 100° Fahr. , 

Ca'lor An-i-ma’lis.* Animal ca- 
lorie, or animal heat. The term applied 
to the caloric constantly generated in 
the bodies of living mammalia and birds, 
by means of which the animal is kept at 
nearly a uniform temperature., That of 
the mammalia varies from about 96° to 
106° or 107°,—the Arctic fox, the Arctic 
wolf, and the whale being among those 
that have the highest temperature. The 
animal heat of birds ranges somewhat 
higher than that of the mammalia, the 
temperature of several species being 
above 108°, while that of the Arctic 
finch (Fringilla Arctica), the redbreast 
(Rubecula), and some others is said to 
reach 111°. 

The temperature of those animals even 
which are commonly termed cold-blood- 
ed, is often found to be considerably above 
that of the surrounding medium; among 
fishes, the most highly organized, such 
as the tunny-fish (7hynnus) and the 
shark, have usually the warmest blood. 

Ca'lor Mor'di-cans.* Literally, a 
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“biting heat.” A term applied to a dan- 
gerous symptom in typhus, in which 
there is a biting and pungent heat upon 
the skin, leaving a smarting sensation 
on the fingers for several minutes after 
touching it. 

Ca-lor’ic, [Calor’icum; from ca’lor, 
“heat.”] The matter or cause of the 
sensation of heat; igneous fluid. 

SensisLe or Free Caxoric is that 
which produces the sensation of heat or 
affects the thermometer. 

InsensisLe or Latent CALorie, for- 
merly supposed to be in a state of com- 
bination, is that which passes into bodies 
during a change of form. Thus, it may 
pass into ice at 32°, changing it to water, 
but not increasing the temperature (it has 
hence been termed the calorie of fluidity), 
or into water at 212°, converting it to 
vapor (and termed, in consequence, the 
caloric of evaporation). 

Sprciric CALoric denotes the unequal 
quantities of caloric required by the 
same quantity of different bodies to heat 
them to a given temperature. Thus, if 
equal weights of water at 40° and mer- 
cury at 160° be mixed together, the re- 
sulting temperature is 45°, showing that, 
eomputing by weight, water has twenty- 
three times as great a capacity for caloric 
as mercury. 

Cal-o-rig'I-ty. [Calorig'itas, a’ tis ; 
from ca‘lor, “heat.”] The faculty of 
generating the heat necessary to life, 
and maintaining the proper temperature 
of the body in all situations. 

Cal-o-rif’ic. [Calorif'ieus; from 
ea'lor, and fa'cio, to “make.”’] Heat- 
producing; heat-creating. 

Cal-o-rim’e-ter. [Calorim’etrum ; 
from ca’lor, and pérpov, a “measure.” ] 
An instrument for ascertaining the 
quantity of calorie disengaged from any 
substance. 

€a-lor-i-mo’'tor, o'ris.* [From ca’lor, 
and mo’tor, a “mover.”] An electric 
apparatus which produces by its dis- 
charge highly elevated temperatures. 

Cal-ot'ro-pis Gi-gan-te’a.* An 
asclepiadaceous plant introduced from 
India under the name of mudar, or 
madar, as an alterative and sudorific. 

Ca-lum’'ba.* [From Colom'bo, in 
Ceylon, whence the drug was once sup- 
posed to be derived.] The Pharmaco- 
peial name || for the root of Coc'culus 
palma'tus, or Menisper’mum palma'tum : 
the Colombe Radix (Dub. Ph.). The 
name is often written Colomba. See 
CoLuMBO. 
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Cal-va'ri-a.* [From cal’veo, “to be 
bald.”] That portion of the cranium 
above the orbits, temples, ears, and oc- 
cipital protuberance. 

Calvities,*  kil-vish’e-@z, [From 
cal'vus, “bald.”] Want or loss of hair, 
particularly on the sinciput; baldness. 

Calx,* gen. Cal’cis. The heel. 

Calx,* gen. Cal’eis. [From xa\i, a 
“small stone,” “rubbish.”’] Literally, 
“chalk,” or “limestone.” The Pharma- 
copeeial name for lime, or calcined car- 
bonate of lime. 

Calx €hilo-ri-na’ta.* (“Chlorinated 
Lime.’”’) The Pharmacopeeial name for 
the preparation popularly known as 
chloride of lime. See Limz, CHLORIDE OF. 

Calx Vi'va.* Quicklime. 

Calycanthacez,* —kal-e-kan-tha’- 
she-é, or Cal-y¥-can'the-z.* [From 
Calycan'thus, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous shrubs, found 
in Japan and North America. The 
flowers have an aromatic odor. 

Calyceraceze,* kal-e-se-ra’she-@. A 
small natural order of exogenous herba- 
ceous plants, including the genus Ca/y- 
cera. 

Calyces,* kal’e-séz. [The plural of 
ca'lyx, a “cup.”] Small, membranous, 
cup-like pouches, which invest the points 
of the papille of the kidney. Their 
union forms the infundibula. 

Cal'y-ci-flo/rxe.* [From ca'lyx, a 
“flower-cup,” and jlos, a “flower.”] 
Plants which have their flowers fur- 
nished with both a calyx and a corolla, 
the latter consisting of distinct petals 
and their stamens perigynous. 

Cal 'y-ci-flo’rate. ([Calycifio’rus; 
from ca‘lyx, and flos, a “flower.’”’] Hay- 
ing the stamens inserted into the calyx. 


Cal’/¥-ci-form. [Calycifor’mis; 
from ca’lyx, and for’ma.] Formed like 
a calyx. 


Cal/y-cine. [Calyci’nus; from ca’- 
lyx.] Belonging to a calyx. 

Cal'¥-coid. [Calycoi’des: from ca’- 
lyx, and «téos, a “form.”] Resembling a 
calyx. 

Ca-l¥c'u-late. [Calyeula’tus; from 
calyec'ulus.] Having ealyeult. 

Ca-l¥e'u-lus,* plural Ca-lye’u-li. 
[The diminutive of ca’lyx.] The mem- 
branous margin surrounding the apex 
of a seed; also, a little calyx exterior to 
a proper one. 

Ca-l¥p'tra,* plural Ca-l¥p’tree. 
[Gr. xaddrrpa, a “veil; from xadtrre, te 
“cover.’”’] A membranous covering over 
the anthere in mosses; also, the proper 
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covering or coat of the seed, which falls 


off spontaneously. 

Ca-lyp-tra'tus.* [From calyp'tra, 
the “veil of mosses.”] Having calyp- 
tre: calyp’trate. 

Ca'lyx,* plural Cal/¥y-cés. [Gr. 
Kadvt, a “covering,” the “cup of a flow- 
er.”] A membranous cup or sac sur- 
rounding one or two of the papille of 
the kidney. See Caryces. Applied in 
Botany to the flower-cup, or empale- 
ments which cover the flower, for the 
most part green and surrounding the 
corolla. Also the Physiological name 
of the very vascular capsule enclosing 
the vesicle, or yelk, formed of the three 
layers of the ovarium. 

Cam 'bi-um.* [Probably from eam’- 
bio, to “change.”] A glutinous fluid 
between the bark and alburnum of trees, 
supposed by some physiologists to fur- 
nish the material out of*which the new 
wood is formed. 

Cam-bo’gi-a.* The Pharmacopeial 
name (British Ph.) of gamboge (gam- 
bogia), obtained from an undetermined 
tree. ; 

Cam 'e-ra,* plural Cam/e-ree. [From 
kanapa, an “upper gallery.”] In the 
plural, the anterior and posterior cham- 
bérs of the eye. 

Cam-pa'‘na.* [From Campa’nia, in 
Italy, where they were first used in 
churches.] A bell. Applied in Che- 
mistry to a dish or eover shaped like a 
bell, employed in making sulphuric acid. 

Campanaceus,* kam-pa-na’she-iis. 
[From eampa’na.] Like a bell. Appliel 
in the plural feminine (Campanacex, 
kam-pa-na’she-é) to an order in Lin- 
neeus’s Natural method: campana/ceous. 

Cam-pan'i-form. (Campanifor’- 
mais; from campa'na, a “bell.”} Formed 
like a bell. 

Campanulacez,* kam-pan‘u-la’- 
she-@, or Cam-pan’ua-lke.* [From 
Oumpan'ula, the name of one of the 
genera.] A natural order of herbaceous 
plants, found in temperate climates, and 
prized for the beauty of the flowers. 

Cam-pan-u-la'ceous. [Campanu- 
la’ceus; from campan'ula, a “little 
bell;” also the “bell-flower.”] Having 
an arrangement as in the Campanula. 
See CAMPANULACE. 

Cam-pan’u-late. [Campanula’- 
tus; from campan'ula, a “little bell.’’] 
Like a little bell. 

Campeachy Woo. 
“‘TOXYLUM. 

Camphene, ~ Comypleine, kam- 


See Hema- 
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fén’. [From cam'phora.] <A substance 
procured from common turpentine; with 
an equivalent of oxygen it forms cam- 
phor; also called Cam’phogen (i.e. “ pro- 
ducing camphor”). 

Cam’pho-ra.* [Gr. xaydovpi, “‘cam- 
phor.”] The Pharmacopceial name || of 
“a peculiar concrete substance derived 
from Camphora officinarum and purified 
by sublimation” (U.S. Ph., 1860). The 
effect of camphor in-moderate doses is 
to allay nervous irritation ; but in over- 
doses it is poisonous and may produce 
death. 

Cam’ phora Of-fic-i-na’rum.* The 
plant which yields the officinal camphor. 

Cam’ pho-re Flo’rés.* (“Flowers 
of Camphor.’”’) A name sometimes given 
to sublimated camphor. 

Cam’ pho-rate. [Cam’phoras,a tis. | 
A combination of eamphoric acid with a 
base. 

Cam’ pho-rat-ed. [Camphora’tus; 
from cam'phora.| Having camphor, or 
combined with camphor. 

Cam-phor’ic. [Camphor’icus ; 
from can'phora, “eamphor.”] Belong- 
ing to camphor. Applied to an acid 
obtained from camphor. 

Camp-Vin’e-gar is prepared as fol- 
lows. Steep in the best vinegar for a 
month one drachm of cayenne pepper, 
two tablespoonfuls of soy, and four of 
walnut ketchup, six anchovies chopped, 
and a small clove of garlic minced fine. 
Shake it frequently, strain through a 
tamis, and keep it well corked in small 
bottles. 

Cam-py-lot’ro-pous. [From xap- 
todos, “curved,” and rpérw, to “turn.” ] 
A term applied to the ovule of plants, 
when its axis, instead of remaining rec- 
tilinear, is curved down upon itself, the 
base of the nucleus still continuing to 
be contiguous to the hilum. 

Cam’'wood. A red dye-wood, prin- 
cipally obtained from the vicinity of 
Sierra Leone. 

Ca-nal’. [From cana'lis, a “channel,” 
or “pipe.”] Applied in Anatomy to any 
passage in the body. 

CANAL oF Fonta’nA. A minute vas- 
cular canal situated within the ciliary 
ligament, and so named from its diseo- 
verer. It is also termed the ciliary 
canal. 

Cana or Petir (peh-té’). A trian- 
gular canal situated immediately around 
the circumference of the crystalline lens: 
so named from its discoverer. When 
distended with air or a it 
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-presents « plaited appearance, and has 

hence been called by the French canal 
godrouné. 

Can-a-lic-u-la'tas.* [From cana- 
lic'ulus.| Having a little canal or 
channel: chaxnelled; canalic/ulated. 

Can-a-lie’u-li,* the plural of Camn- 
a-liec’u-lus. The name given by Mor- 
gagni to some large lacunz which secrete 
mucus in the canal of the urethra. 

Can-a-lie’u-las.* [The diminutive 
of cana'lis.| A small channel or vessel. 

Ca-na'lis,* plural Ca-ma/Lés. [From 
can'na, a “hollow reed.”] A canal, or 
channel. Applied to blood-vessels, cavi- 
ties, etc. See ALyrus. 

Cana'lis Ar-te-ri-o/sus.* —(“ Ar- 

_terial Canal.’”’) A blood-vessel which 
unites the pulmonary artery and aorta 
in the foetus. 

Cana'lis WVe-no’sus.* (‘Venous 
Canal.”) A canal which conveys the 
blood from the vene porte of the liver 
to the ascending vena cava in the 
foetus. 

Can-cel-la’tus.* [From cancel'li.] 
Having a latticed appearance: cancel’- 
lated... 

Can-cel'li,* gen. Camcello’rum. 
Lattices: minute divisions in the reticu- 

_ lated structure of bones. 

Can/cer,* gen. Can/eri, or Can’- 
cer-is. A crab. <A genus of Crustacea 
Malacostraca. 

Can’ger.* ([Literally, a “crab,” the 
turgid veins around it being supposed 
to resemble a crab’s claws.] A painful 
scirrhous tumor, terminating in a fatal 

_uleer. See Carcinoma. 

Cancer As’ta-cus.* The craw-fish, 
affording the JLapilli canecrorum, or 
crabs’ eyes. 

Can’cer Mun-di-to/rum.* (“Chim- 
ney-Sweeper’s Cancer.”) See CANcER 
Scrort. ‘ 

_ Can’/cer Pa-gu’rus.* The crab-fish, 
affording the Chelz eanerorum, or crabs’ 
claws. 

Can'cer Sero’ti.* (Cancer of the 
Scrotum’’), called also Chimney-Sweep- 
er’s Cancer (Can'cer Mundito'rum). A 
form of cancer to which chimney-sweep- 
ers are especially exposed, on account 
of the irritating effects of soot. 

Can/eri,* gen. Can-ero/rum. 
plural of ean'cer, a “crab.” 

Can/eroid. ([Cameroi’des; from 
can'cer, and eidos, a “form.’’] Resem- 
bling cancer. 

Caneroide, konekro‘éd’. The French 
form of the preceding term. 
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Can-cro'rum [see CANcri] €he'lse.* 
(“Crabs’ Claws.”) The claws of the 
Cancer pagurus, the black-clawed, or 
large, edible crab: these, when prepared 
by grinding, constitute the prepared 
crabs’ claws of the shops, formerly used 
to correct acidity in the stomach and 
bowels. 

Cancro/rum La-pil/li* (“ Crabs’ 
Stones’), and Canero’/rum Oc’u-li* 
(“ Crabs’ Eyes’’), are used for the same 
purposes as the preceding. 

Can’crum.* Low Latin for “can- 
ker.” It appears to be used only in the 
following phrase. 

Can’ecrum O’ris.* (‘Canker of the 
Mouth.”) A deep, foul, fetid, irregu- 
lar ulcer inside the lips and cheeks: oltcn 
attended with a discharge of blood. 

Can’'dle-Tree @il. A solid oil ob- 
tained from the seed of the Croton sebife- 
rum, or Candle-tree, a native of China. 
It is used by the Chinese for making 
candles, 

Ja-nella.* [From can'na, a “reed.”’] 
A Linnean genus of the class Dodecan- 
dria, natural order Meliacer. The 
Pharmacopeeial name for the bark of 
Canella alba; the Canelle albe cortex 
of the Dublin Pharmacopeeia, 

Canela Al’ba.* (“ White Canella,’’) 
The laurel-leaved canella, yielding a 
bark somewhat resembling cinnamon. 

Ca-nie-u-la’ris.* [From canic'ula, 
a “little dog,” the “dog-star.”] Ap- 
plied to the hottest days of the year, the 
Di' es canicula'res, or dog-days. 

Can/ine, [Cani’nus; from ca’nis, 
a “dog.”] Belonging to the dog. 

Canine Appetite. See BuLimia. 

Canine Madness. See Hypropno- 
BIA. 

Can’‘ine Teeth. [Den’tes Cani’ni 
or Cuspida’ti.] Eye-teeth; the four 
teeth which immediately adjoin the in- 
cisors. 

Ca-ni’/nus Mus’cu-lus,* or Can’ine 
Mus’ecle. The Levator anguli oris, 

Cani'nus Ri’sus.* (“Canine laugh.”’) 
An involuntary or spasmodic contraction 
of the canine muscle, causing what is 
popularly known as a sardonic laugh. 

Cani/nus Spas’mus.* The Spasmus 
eynicus, 

Canities,* ka-nish’e-éz. [From ca’- 
nus, “gray-haired.’’] Grayness of the 
hair. 

Can/na, or Can’na Starch. The 
fecula prepared from the rhizoma of an 
undetermined species of canna, and used 
for the same purpose as arrow-root, 
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.Cannabinacez,* kan-na-be-na'she-é, 
or Can-na-bin’e-z.* [From Can'nabis, 
“hemp.”] A natural order of herbaceous 
plants, including the hemp and hop, 
which have narcotic and intoxicating 
properties. 

Can’‘na-bine. [Cannabi’na; from 
Cun'nabis, “hemp.”] <A resin extracted 
from the Cannabis Indica. 

Can/na-bis.* [Gr. cavvasis.] A Lin- 
neean genus of the class Dieeia, natural 
order Cannabinacee (formerly assigned 
to Urticacer). Hemp. 

Can’nabis In’di-ea.* (“Indian 
Hemp.”) A kind of hemp well known 
in South America, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
India, ete., the leaves of which furnish 
an intoxicating drug called Bhang, or 
Bang, or Bangue, among the Hindoos, 
Hashish by the Arabs, Maslach by the 
Turks, and among the Hottentots Dacha. 
It is supposed to be merely a variety of 
the common hemp, or Cannabis sativa. 

Can'nabis Sa-ti'va.* (Fr. Chanvre, 
shéxvr.) The systematic name of com- 
mon hemp. See preceding article. 

Can'nz,* the plural of Can'na, a 
“reed,” forming the Jussieuan name of 
an order of plants. See ZiIngiBERACEEX 
or MARANTACES. 

Can'nel Coal. A bituminous sub- 
stance which yields on combustion, a 
‘bright flame without smoke. The term 
is probably a corruption of candle coal, 
in allusion to its illuminating properties. 

Can‘nu-la.* [The diminutive of 
ean'na, a “reed.”] A tubular surgical 
instrument, introduced by means of a 
stilette into a cavity or tumor, for draw- 
ing off fluid. 

Can-thar'i-dé.* 
CANTHARIS, which see. 

Can-thar'i-din. [(Cantharidi'na; 
from can’tharis, the “Spanish fly.”] A 
peculiar substance in Cantharides, on 
which their vesicating quality depends. 

Can‘tha-ris,* plural Can-thar’i- 
dés. [From xav@apos, a “beetle.”] The 
Pharmacopeial name || of the blistering- 
fly; the Cun'tharis vesicato'ria; called 
also the Mus’ca Hispanio'la (“Spanish 
fly”), Lyt'ta vesicato’ ria, and Mel’ ée vesi- 
cato’rius. 

Cantharis Vesieatoria. See pre- 
ceding article. 

Can-thi'tis.* [From can'thus.] In- 
flammation of one or both canthi. 

Can'tho-plas-ty. [Canthoplas’- 
tia; from xav6és, the “angle of the eye,” 
and zA\ioow, to “form.”] The operation 
of transplanting a portion of the con- 
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junetiva of the eyeball to the eatarpal 
canthus of the eyelids. 

Can’thus,* plural Can’thi. (Gr. kav- 
66s.] The angle formed by the junction 
of the eyelids ; the internal being the 
greater, the external the lesser, canthus. 

Can'ton’s Phos'pho-rus. <A sub- 
stance made by exposing calcined oyster- 
shells and sulphur to a red heat. On 
exposure to the air it acquires the pro- 
perty of shining in the dark. 

Canula. See CANNULA. 

Caoutchoue,* koo’chdi5k, or ka-o0’- 
chook. Elastic gum, or India rubber; 
the concrete juice of the Hxrea Caout- 
choue, Jatropa elastica, Ficus Indica, 
and Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Caoutchoucin, koo’ch6d-sin. 
[Caoutehouci’na.] The principle on 
which the properties of caoutchoue de- 
pend. 

Cap. = Ca'pe,* “take,” or Ca'piat, 
“Jet him take.” 

Ca’pers. The pickled buds of the 
Cap'paris spino'sa, a low shrub growing 
out of the joints of old walls and the 
fissures of rocks in Southern Europe and 
in Syria. 

Capillaire, ki‘pél'lair’. [From Ca- 
pil'lus Ven'eris, “Venus’s hair.”] A 
syrup made with sugar or honey from 
the fern termed Adiantum capil'lus Ven! - 
eris (popularly known as “ Maiden’s- 
hair’). The name is also sometimes 
given to other syrups made in imitation 
of the above. Capillaire is employed as 
a demulcent in coughs. 

Cap'il-la-ry. [Capilla’ris; from 
eapil'lus, “hair.”] Resembling a hair 
in size. Applied to the minute ramifica-~ 
tions of arteries terminating on the sur- 
faces of the body, ete.,—in other words, 
to the vessels which intervene between 
the minute arteries and veins; often 
ealled capillaries. ; 

Cap-il-lie’u-lus,* plural Cap-il-lie’- 
u-li. [Diminutive .of capil’lus, the 
“hair.”] Applied in Anatomy to the 
arterial and venous radicles pervading, 
more minutely than the capillaries, the 
ultimate elements of every organ. 

Cap-il-li-fo'li-ous. [Capillifo’- 
lius; from capil! lus, “ hair,” and fo!’ lium, 
a “leaf.”’] Having hair-like leaves. 

Ca-pil'li-form. ([(Capillifor’mis; 
from capil’ lus, “hair.”’] Formed like hair. 

Ca-pi@ trum.* From ca'pio, to 
“take.”] Literally, a “bridle.” The 
single split-cloth bandage; so called 
from its being used to support the lower 
jaw like a bridle. 2 
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Cap’i-ta,* gon. Cap’i-tam, the plu- 
ral of Caput, which see. 

Cap'i-tal. (Capita‘lis; from ca’put, 
the “head” or “life.”] Belonging to 
the head or life,—and, hence, of great or 
vital importance. The upper part of an 
alembic. Applied in the plural neuter 
to medicines for the head,—Capita'lia 
medicamen'ta. Also applied in Surgery 
to the more important operations. 

Cap'i-tate. [Capita’tus; from ca’- 
put, a “head.”] Growing in heads; a 
term used in Botany. 

Capitellatus. The same as CAPITU- 
LATE. 

Cap \-ti-lu’vi-um.* [From ea’put, 
the “head,” and du’o, to “wash.”] A 
bath for the head. 

Cap'i-tis,* the genitive of Ca'put, the 
“head.” 

Ca-pit'u-late, or Ca-pit’u-lat-ed. 
[Capituia’tus.] Having a capitulum, 
or knob on the top. 

Ca-pit'u-luam.* [The diminutive of 
ea'put.| A little head, or knob. A pro- 
tuberance of bone received into a hollow 
portion of another bone. A kind of in- 
florescence consisting of a number of 
flowers in a globular form on a common 
peduncle. An alembic. 

Capivi Oil. See CoparBa. 

Cap'no-mor.* [From — karv6s, 
“smoke,” and potpa, “part;” so called 
from its being one of the ingredients of 
smoke.] A colorless, transparent liquid, 
—the oily ingredient in tar which can 
dissolve caoutchouc. It occurs along 
with creasote in the heavy oil of tar. 

Capparidacere,* kap-pir-e-da’she-é. 
A natural order of plants, including the 
Cap'paris (caper). They have all a 
strong pungent, or even acrid, taste, 
and have been used as a substitute for 
mustard. Some of them are poisonous. 

Cap-pa-rid’e-ze,* the Jussieuan 
name of a natural order of plants. See 
CAPPARIDACE®. 

Cap’rate. [Ca'pras, a’tis.] A com- 
bination of capric acid with a base. 

Ca-pre’o-late, Ca-pre’o-la-ry. [Ca- 
preola’tus, Capreola’ris; from ca- 
pre‘olus, a “tendril.”] Applied to the 
spermatic vessels, or Vasa capreolarta, 
from their twisted appearance. 

Cap'rie Ag’id. [From cap’ra, a 
“she-goat.”] A volatile acid, a con- 
stituent of butter from the ilk of the 
goat or cow. 

Cap’ ri-dze.* [From ca'per, a “goat.” 
A family of animals of which the goat 
is the type. 
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Cap-ri-fo'li-a,* the plural of Capri- 
fo'lium, the “honeysuckle,” forming the 
Jussieuan name of a natural order of 
plants. See CAPRIFOLIACEA. 

Caprifoliaceze,* kap-re-fo-le-a’- 
she-€. [From Cuprifo'lium, the “honey- 
suckle.”} A natural order of plants, 
comprising the honeysuckle, elder and 
viburnum. The leaves of the elder are 
emetic and cathartic; and these proper- 
ties are possessed in some degree by 
most of the genera of this order. 

Cap'ro-ate. [Cap’roas, a’tis.] A 
combination of eaproic acid with a base. 

Ca-pro‘ie Ag’id. [Capro’icum 
Ag'idum:; probably from cap'ra, a 
“she-goat,” the milk of which is often 
used in making butter.] An oily, limpid 
liquid, obtained from the caproate of 
baryta, and entering into the constitu- 
tion of butter. 

Cap'si-gin. An acrid, soft resin, 
obtained by digesting the alcoholic ex- 
tract of the Capsicum annuum in ether 
and evaporating the etherial solution. 

Cap’si-cum.* [From xazrw, to “de- 
vour,” to “bite.”’] A Linnean genus of 
the class Pentandria, natural order So- 
lanacex. Also, the Pharmacopeial name 
|| of the capsules and seeds of Capsicum 
annuum, and other species of capsicum. 

Capsicum is a powerful stimulant 
Whether 
taken into the stomach or applied ex- 
ternally, it causes a decided sense of 
heat or burning; but its influence upon 
the general system bears no proportion 
to its local action. Capsicum is chiefly 
used in medicine as a stomachie and 
rubefacient. 

Cap’sicum An’nu-um.* The Cap- 
sicum, Cayenne, or Guinea-pepper plant. 

Cap'sicum Fru-tés'cens.* The 
species which yields the capsules mostly 
sold as Guinea pepper and bird pepper. 

Cap’su-la.* [Diminutive of cap'sa, 
a “box.”] A capsule. A membranous 
bag, containing some part, or organ, or 
the extremities of bones forming a joint. 
A membranous pericarp which splits in 
adeterminate manner. _ 

Cap'su-lar Lig’a-ment. [HLiga- 
mentum Capsula’re.] A kind of liga- 
mentous bag surrounding every movable 
articulation, and containing the synoria. 

Capsule of Glisson. See GLIissoy, 
CAPSULE OF. 

Cap'sule, Re’nal. The Renal Cap- 
sules (Cap'sulx rena’les) are two yellow- 
ish, triangular and flattenel bodies, lying 
over the kidneys in the foetus, in whieh 
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‘they are as large as the kidneys them- 
selves. In the adult they are two lobes. 
Called, also, supra-renal capsules. 

Cap-su-lif'er-ous. [Capsulif’er- 
us; from cap'sula, a “capsule,” and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”’] Containing capsules, 

Cap-su-li'tis, idis.* [From cap'sula, 
a“capsule.”] Inflammation of the cap- 
sule of the eye. 

Ca'put,* gen. Cap’i-tis. The head, 
consisting of the cranium, or skull, and 
the face. Also applied to any prominent 
object like a head. 

Ca'put Co'li.* The “head of the 
eolon,”’—that is, the Cxeum. 

Ca'put Gal-li-nag'i-mis.* The Ve'- 
ru monta’num, or prominent fold of the 
lining membrane in the prostatic portion 
of the urethra. 

Caramel, ki'ri‘mél’, The French 
name for sugar partly decomposed by 
the action of heat. 

Car'a-paee. Applied in Zoology to 
the hard covering or shell on the upper 
part of the body of the Chelonia. 

Car'a-way. The Carwm carui. 

Car’bo Anima’'lis.* (“ Animal Char- 
coal.”) The Pharmacopceial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for animal charcoal prepared from 
bone. See Carpon, ANIMAL. 

Car'bo Lig'ni.* (“Charcoal of 
Wood.”) The Pharmacopeeial name || of 
charcoal. 

Car’bon. [Carbo'’nium; from 
car'bo, a “coal.”] The basis of char- 
coal; also, charcoal itself. Carbon is 
found pure in the diamond. 

Car’bon, An'i-mal. Animal char- 
edal, bone charcoal, and ivory-black, are 
names applied to bones calcined or con- 
verted into chareoal in a close vessel. 
Animal charcoal is also prepared by cal- 
cining dried blood, horns, hoofs, clip- 
pings of hides, ete., in’ contact with 
earbonate of potash, and washing the 
ealcined mass afterwards with water. 
Animal charcoal is principally used to 
decolorize vegetable principles, such as 
gallic acid, quinia, veratria, etc. 

Car'bon, Min’e-ral. A term ap- 
plied to charcoal with various propor- 
tions of earth and iron, without bitu- 
men. It has a silky lustre, and the 
fibrous texture of wood. It oceurs 
stratified with various kinds of coal. 

Car-bo-na'ceous. [Carbona’ceus; 
from car’bo, “coal,” “carbon.’”’] Of the 
nature of carbon. 

Car'bo-nate. [Carbo’nas, a’tis ; 
from the same.] A combination of car- 
bonic acid with a base. 
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Car-bon’‘ie Agc’id. _[Carbon’icuam 
Ag¢’idum; from carbo, “coal.”} An 
acid formed in the burning of charcoal, 
and very abundant in nature, composing 
0.44 of the weight of limestone, marble, 
ete. In the form of carbonic acid gas 
it constitutes a small proportion of atmo- 
spheric air. It is often found in mines, 
dry wells, ete. When unmixed or nearly 
so (as it frequently is in mines, and in 
ill-ventilated rooms where charcoal is 
burning), breathing it proves extremely 
deleterious, and often fatal to animal life. 
See Cuoxe-Damp, and Potsons. 

Carbon’‘ie Ox’ide. A colorless gas, 
formed when carbon is burned with an 
imperfeet supply of oxygen. 

Car-bo-nif'er-ous. [Carbonif’er- 
us; from car’bo, “eoal,” and fe'ro, to 
“hbear.”] Having or containing coal. 

Car-bon-i-za'tion. [(Carboniza’- 
tio, o’nis ; from car'bon.] The process 
of converting organie substances into 
charcoal. 

Car’bun-ele. [Carbun’eulus; the 
diminutive of car’bo, “coal.””] The name 
of a gem of a deep bright-red color. 
Applied in Surgery to an inflammation 
of a gangrenous nature attended with a 
severe sense of burning. The same as 
ANTHRAX. 

Car’bu-ret. [Carbure’tum; from 
car’bon.] The combination of carbon 
with another substance. 

Car'bu-ret-ted. {From carbure'tum, 
a “carburet.”] Of the nature of a car- 
buret. 

Car’'buretted Hy'dro-gen. A 
eolorless, inflammable gas, abundantly 
formed in nature in stagnant pools, 
wherever vegetables are undergoing the 
process of putrefaction: it also forms the 
greater part of the gas obtained from coal. 
Of this gas there are two kinds: the one 
termed light earburetted hydrogen is 
found abundantly in some coal-mines, 
where, under the name of fire-damp, it 
was the cause of those terrible explosions 
which were so common before the inven- 
tion of the safety-lamp by Davy. The 
other kind, called heavy carburetted hy- 
drogen or olefiant gas, forms the essential 
part of the gas used to light our streets. 

Car-¢ci-no’/ma, a’tis.* [From kapxivos, 
an “eating ulcer.”] A name for cancer. 

Car-¢i-nom’/a-tous. [Carcinom’a- 
tus; from carecino'ma.| Belonging to 
carcinoma. 

Car-dam'i-ne Pra-ten’sis.* The 
euckoo flower, which yields cardamine 
flowers; the Nastur'tium aquat'icum. 
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. Car'da-mom. 
The fruit of several species of Elettaria 
and Amomum, the capsules of which fur- 
nish a warm and pleasant aromatic. 

Car'di-a.* [Gr. xapdia.] The heart; 
also the superior opening of the stomach. 

Car'di-ac. [Cardi’acus; from car’- 
dia.| Belonging to the heart. Applied 
to the superior opening of the stomach. 
Also applied to invigorating medicines. 

Car'di-ac Plex’us. [Piex’us Car- 
di’acus.| The principal cardiac plexus 
is situated on the bifurcation of the 
trachea. It is formed by the meeting 
of the middle and inferior cardiac nerves. 
There are two other cardiac plexuses,— 
the one termed anterior, and the other 
posterior,—situated respectively before 
and behind the ascending aorta, near 
its origin. 

Car-di'a-gra.* [From xapdia, and aypa, 
a “seizure.”| Pain or gout of the heart. 

Car-di-al/gi-a.* [From «xapiia, the 
“heart,” and a\yo;, “pain.”] An uneasy 
or painful. sensation in the stomach; 
heart-burn: car'dialgy. 

Cardianastrophe. 
Corpis. 

Car-di-ee'ta-sis.* [From «xapdia, the 
“heart,” and éxrass, “extension” or 
“dilatation.”] Dilatation of the heart. 

Car’'di-o-géle.* [From xapdia, and 
KnAn, a “tumor.”] The protrusion of the 
heart through a wound of the diaphragm. 

Car'di-o-dyn‘i-a.* [From car'dia, 

and. ddivy, “pain.’’] Pain in the heart. 
See CARDIAGRA. 
' Car-di-og’mus,* or MKar-di-og’- 
mos.* Another term for cardialgia. 
Sometimes applied to palpitation of the 
heart and to Angi'na pec’ toris. 

Car-di-o-pal’mus.* [From _ xapdia, 
the “heart,” and zaduds, “palpitation.”’] 
See CARDIOTROMUS. 

Car di-o-pér-i-car-di’ tis, idis.* 
[From ecar’dia, and pericardi'tis.] In- 
flammation of the heart and pericardium. 

Cardiorhexis,*kar‘de-o-rex’ is. [From 
xapdia, the “heart,” and figs, a “break- 
ing” or “laceration.”] Rupture of the 
heart. 

Car-di-ot'ro-mus.* [From xapdia, 
the “heart,” and rpdpos, a “trembling.” 
Fluttering of the heart. 

Car-di'tis.* [ From xapdia, the “heart.”] 
Inflammation of the heart. A genus of 
the order Phlegmasizx, class Pyrexizx, of 
Cullen’s Nosology. 

Car'do,* gen. Car'di-mis. A hinge. 
Applied in Anatomy to the articulation 
called Ginglymus. 
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Caribean Bark. See Bark, Carr- 
BEAN. 

Car'i-ea Pa-pa'ya.* The Papaw- 
tree; the milky juice of which contains 
an abundance of fibrin resembling animal 
matter. 

Car'i-gz Frue’tus.* The preserved 
fruit of the fig. See Ficus Carica. 

Ca'ri-és.* (Literally, “rottenness.”’) 
A disease of bones, analogous to ulcera- 
tion of the soft parts. 

Ca-ri'na.* (Literally, the “keel of a 
ship.”) Applied in Botany to the lower 
petal ¢f the papilionaceous corolla. 

Civ i-mate, or Car'i-nat-ed. [Cari- 
na‘tus; from cari/na.] Keel-shaped. 
Applied to leaves, petals, ete. 

Ca’ri-ous. [Cario’sus; from ca’ries.] 
Having, or affected with, caries. 

Car-min’‘a-tive. [Carminati’ vas; 
from car'men, a “song” or “charm,”} 
Applied to medicines which assuage 
pain and relieve flatulence. 

Car’mine. <A most beautiful color- 
ing matter or pigment, prepared from 
eochineal combined with alumina and 
the oxide of tin; also called Cocecinel- 
lin. 
Carnez Columnz. See CoLumN«® 
CARNES. 

Car’ne-us.* [From ca’ro, car'nis, 
“flesh,” “fleshy.” |] Belonging to flesh: 
ear’neous. See CARNosus. ; 

Car-ni-fi-ea'tion. [Carnifica’ tio, 
o/nis; from ca’ro, “flesh,” and fio, to 
“become.”] The change of any texture 
of the animal body into flesh. The term 
has been applied by Laennec to a diseased 
condition of the lungs when they have 
become converted into a substance re- 
sembling muscular flesh. 

Car-ni-for’mis.* {From 
“flesh.””] Resembling flesh. 

Car-niv’o-ra.* [From ca’ro, “flesh,” 
and vo'ro, to “devour.”] A term applied 
to animals which feed upon flesh; more 
especially to that tribe of the J/ammalia, 
such as the wolf, lion, ete., whose teeth 
are peculiarly adapted for seizing and 
destroying living animals. 

. Car-niv’o-rous. [Carniv’orus 5 
from the same.] Flesh-devouring, or 
feeding on flesh. : 

Car-no’sus.* [From ca’ro, “flesh.”} 
Fleshy ; full of flesh: car’nose. Applied 
in the plural to an order of Polypi. 

Ca’ro,* gen. Car’nis. The red fibrous 
part, or belly, of muselvs; the flesh. Also 
the soft portion of fruits. 

Car-o-li‘na Pink. 
Marilandica. 
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Caroneule, ki'rénekiil’.. The French 
term for CAaruNcULA, which see. 

Ca-ro'ta.* The Pharmacopeeial name 
(Lond, and U.S. Ph.) for the root of 
the carrot (Dau'cus caro!ta). 

Ca-rot'l-eus.* [From xapéw, to ‘stu- 
pefy.”] Having power to stupefy: ca- 
rot‘id. Applied in the plural neuter 
(Carot'ica) to narcoties. 

Ca-rot'id. [Caro’tis, idis; from 
kapow, to “stupefy.’’] Applied to an 
artery on each side of the neck, carrying 
blood to the head. They were so named 
from an idea that tying them would pro- 
duce coma. 

Car’o-tin. ([Carot/ima; from ca- 
ro'‘ta.| A peculiar crystalline principle 
of the carrot, or Daucus carota. 


Car’pal. [Carpa'lis.| Belonging 
to the carpus, or wrist. 
Car’pel. [Carpel/lium, or Car- 


pel'lum: from «xapré, “fruit.’’] Ap- 
plied in Botany to a simple pistil, or to 
one of the elements of a compound pistil. 
—(GRAY.) 

Car-phol'o-gy. [Carpholo’gia; 
from -xdpdos, “chaff,” and XAEyw, to “eol- 
lect.”] The movements of delirious pa- 
tients in searching for or grasping at 
imaginary objects, picking the bed- 
clothes, ete.: floccilation. It is consi- 
dered a very unfavorable symptom in 
fevers. 

Car-pol'o-gy. [Carpolo’gia; from 
kapros, “fruit,” and Adyos, a *‘ discourse.” ] 
A description of fruits or seeds; that 
part of Botany which treats of the fruits 
or seeds of plants. 

Car-pot'i-cus.* [ From xaprés, “fruit,” 
“offspring.” ] Applied in the plural 
neuter (Carpot'ica) to an order of Dr. 
Good’s class Genetica, or diseases affect- 
ing impregnation: carpot’ic. 

Car’pus.* ([Gr.xaprés.} The Latin 
term for the Wrist, which see. 

Car'ra-Ztén Moss, Car’ra-ghéén 
Moss. A species of moss, or sea-weed, 
found on the rocks and shores of North- 
ern Europe, and in Carragheen, near 
Waterford, Ireland. 

Car-ra-géé'nin. The name given 
by Dr. Pereira to the mucilaginous mat- 
ter called by some writers vegetable jelly, 
by others pectin. 

Carrara (kar-ri/ri) Wa'ter. The 
name of a liquid prepared in imitation 
of the qualities of certain springs of 
Carrara, in Italy, famous for its marble- 
quarries. 

Car'ron Oil. So called because used 
at the Carron Iron-Works, in Scotland. 
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The Linimentum Aque Caicis, or Luxe 
MENTUM CALCIS, which see. 

Car’tha-min, Car'tha-mime, or 
Car'tham-ie Ag’id. A red coloring 
matter obtained from safflower. 

Car’tha-mus Tine-to’ri-us.* The 
safflower, or bastard saffron. A plant 
of the order Composite ; the flowers are 
used by dyers. The seeds are cathartie 
and diuretic. 

Car’ti-lage. ([Cartila’go, inis. As 
if Carnilage, from ca’ro, “flesh,” and 
a'go, to “yield.”] A pearly white, glis- 
tening, elastic, uniform substance, ad- 
hering to articular surfaces of bones. 

Car-ti-lag'i-mous, or Car-ti-la- 
gin’e-ous. [Cartilagin’eus, or Car- 
tilagimo’sus.] Of the nature of car- 
tilage. Applied in Botany to leaves 
having a hard margin of different sub- 
stance from the disk. 

Car’u-i.* The Pharmacopeial name 
(British Ph.) for the fruit of the Ca’rum 
car'u. 

Ca’rum.* [From the Arabie Carvi, 
or Carvia.| A Linnean genus of the 
class Pentandria, natural order Umbelli- 
fere. Also the Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the fruit of the Carum 
carui. 

Ca/rum Car’u-i.* The caraway 
plant. 

Ca-run’eu-la,* plural Ca-run’/cu- 
lz. [Diminutive of ca’ro, “flesh.”] A 
little fleshy excrescence: a car’uncle. 

Carun/ecula Laeh-ry-ma‘lis.* [Fr. 
Caroncule lacrymale, k&‘ron*kiil’ 14‘kre'- 
mal’.|| The small, red body situated in 
the inner angle of the eye. 

Ca-run’cu-lze Myr-ti-for’més.* 
The remnants of the lacerated hymen, 
two, three, or four in number. 

Ca'rus.* [Gr. xapos.] A deep, heavy 
sleep: lethargy. 

Caryophylacez,* kar-e-of-il-la’- 
she-é. A natural order of plants, in- 
eluding the Dianthus, carnation, and 
pink, and many weeds. Named from 
Caryophyllus, the specific name of the 
carnation or clove-pink. é 

Caryophylata.* [From  caryo- 
phyl'lus, the “clove-tree.”] See Grus 
UrBanvm. 

Car-y-o-phylle-z.* The Jussieuan 
name of an order of plants. See Cary- 
OPHYLLACE. 

Car-y-o-phyl'lie Ac/id. [From the 
same.] Eugenie acid; clove acid, or 
heavy oil of cloves; one of the two oils 
composing oil of cloves: the other is 
light oil, called clove hydro-carbon. 
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Car-¥-0-ph¥llin. [From thesame.] 
Clove sub-resin; a crystalline substance 
extracted from cloves by alcohol. 

Cair-¥-o-phyllum.* [From the 
same.| The Pharmacopeial name (Brit. 
Ph.) for the unexpanded flower of Cary- 
ophyllus aromaticus. See CLove. 

Car-y¥-o-phylilus.* [From xdpvov, a 
“nut,” and p6Adov, a “leaf,” because sup- 
posed to be the leaf of the Indian nut 
plant.] A Linnzan genus of the class 
Polyandria, natural order Myrtaceex. 
Also the Pharmacopceial name (Ed. and 
U.S. Ph.) of the CLover, which see. 

Caryophyllus Ar-o-mat’i-cus.* 
The systematic name of the clove-tree. 
Also the Pharmacopeeial name (Dub. Ph.) 
for the clove. See Cove. 

Car-¥-op'sis.* [From kipvoy, a “nut,” 
and dys, an “appearance.”] In Botany, 
a one-seeded pericarp, adhering closely 
to the integument of the seed, as in oats, 
rice, ete. 

Cas-ea-ril'la.* [Diminutive of cas’- 
cara, the Spanish word for “bark.’’] 
The Pharmacopeial name || of the bark 
of the Cro’ton eleuthe'ria. 

Casearillz Cortex.* (“Bark of 
Cascarilla.”) See CASCARILLA. 

Ca'se-in, Ca’se-ine, or Ca’/se-um.* 
[From ca’seus, “cheese.”] The albumen 
of milk; the curd separated from milk 
by the addition of an acid or rennet, 
constituting the basis of cheese in a state 
of purity. 

Caseous, ki’she-iis, or ki’se-tis. 
[Caseo’sus; from ca’seus, “cheese.”] 
Having, or full of, cheese: cheesy. 

Ca-shew'-Tree. The Anacar'dium 
Occidenta'le, a tree belonging to the 
natural order Anacardiacex, found in 
the West Indies. It produces a kidney- 
shaped nut, yielding a caustic oil, which 
is used as a marking-ink, and also as a 
remedy for warts, ete. 

Cassava,* kis-si’vi. A fecula sepa- 
rated from the juice of the root of the 
Janipha Manihot, and exposed to heat; 
a principal article of diet in South 
America. The same substance differently 
prepared and granulated constitutes 
tapioca. 

Casserian (Ganglion), 
SERIAN. 

Cassia,* kash’e-a. [Gr. kasia, or kascla.] 
A Linnean genus of the class Decandria, 
natural order Leguminose. The Phar- 
macopeial name (Brit. Ph.) of the 
‘fruit of Cas'sia fis’tula. Several spe- 
‘cies of the genus Cassta—e.g. C. acuti- 
folia, C. elongata, and C. obovata— 
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produce the senna of commerce. See 
SENNA. 

Cas'sia Fis'tu-la.* The purging cas- 
sia-tree. The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for the fruit of the Cassia fistula. 

Cassia Lignea. See LAurus CASSIA. 

Cas'sia Mar-i-lan’di-ca.* The 
Pharmacopceial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
leaves of Cassia Marilandica, or Ameri- 
ean Senna. 

Cassia Oi}. The common oil of cin- 
namon, procured from cassia. 

Cassize (kash’e-) Pul’pa.* (‘Pulp 
of Cassia.’”’) The Pharmacopeeial name 
(Ed. Ph.) for the fruit of Cassia fis’tula. 

Cassius (kash’e-iis), Pur’ple of. A 
purple-colored precipitate, obtained by 
mixing the proto-chloride of tin with a 
dilute solution of gold. 

Cassonade (Fr.), kas'so‘nid’. Raw 
sugar; the erystallized and dried por- 
tion of sugar. 

Cassy thaceze,* kas-se-tha’/she-é. A 
natural order of exogenous parasitical 
plants, consisting of one genus, the Cas- 
sy'tha. 

Castaneze,* kas-ta’ne-é, the plural 
of Cas-ta'ni-a, a “chesnut.” A name 
given by some botanists to a natural 
order including the chesnut, oak, ete. 
See CuPULIFER®. 

Cas'tor. Another name for CAsto- 
REUM, which see. 

Cas'tor Oil. [O/leuam Rig’ini.] 
An oil extracted from the seeds of the 
Ricinus communis; one of the most 
valuable of purgatives, being at the same 
time mild and speedy in its operation. 

Cas-to're-um.* [From cas‘tor, the 
“beaver.” ] The Pharmacopeial name | 
of a peculiar concrete substance obtaine 
from the follicles of the prepuce of the 
Castor fiber, or beaver. It is a moderate 
stimulant and antispasmodie. 

Cas-tor'i-dze.* [From _ cas’tor, the 
“beaver.”] A family of animals, of 
which the Castor is the type. 

Cas'to-rin, or Cas’to-rine. [Cas- 
tori’na; from casto’reum.] The active 
matter of castoreum. 

Cas-tra’tion. [Castra’tio, o'nis ; 
from cas‘tro, ceastra’tum, to “eut off,” to 
“emasculate.”] The removal of a testi- 
ele, or both; orchotomy; emasculation. 
Applied in Botany to the removal of the 
anthers of a flower. 

Cas-tren’sis.* [From cas’tra, a 
“camp.”] Applied to diseases which 
soldiers encamped under unhealthy cir- 
cumstances are particularly liable to, as 
Febris castrensis, “camp-fevev.” 
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’ Casuarinacee,* kas-u-ir-i-na’she-é. 
[From Casuari’na, the name of one of 
the genera.) A curious natural order 
of exogenous trees without leaves, found 
in Australia. They are prized for their 
hard and heavy timber. 

Cat. = Cataplas'ma.* A “ cataplasm.” 

Ca'ta (xara). A Greek preposition 
signifying, in composition, “against,” 
“according to,” but most frequently 
“down,” as in eatarrh (from xarafpéw), 
literally, a “flowing down.” It is often 
an intensive, as in CATacausis, CATA- 
cLYSM, and CATALEPSyY, which see. Be- 
fore a vowel and before A the final a is 
dropped. See Carrion, Carnops, ete. 

Cat-a-eau’sis.* [From xaruxaiw, to 
“burn completely up.”] A term denoting 
the phenomenon called preternatural or 
spontaneous combustion. 

Cat’a-clysm. [Cataclys'’mus; from 
xarax\isw, to “inundate.”} A deluge, or 
inundation. An affusion. , 

Cat-a-cous’ti-ca* (for pronunciation 
see Acoustic). [From xara, “against,” 
and dkovw, to “hear.”] That branch of 
Acoustics which treats of reflected sounds: 
eatacous’ ties. 

Cat'a-lep-sy. [Catalep’sia,and Cat- 
alep’sis; from xaradapSave, to “ seize.’’] 
A total suspension of sensibility and 
voluntary motion, and, for the most 
part, of mental power, the action of the 
heart and lungs continuing: trance. 

Cat-a-lep’ tic. [Catalep’ticus. ] 
Belonging to catalepsy. 

Ca-tal’y-sis.* [From x«aradéw, to 
“dissolve.”] A force or power which 
decomposes a compound body by mere 
contact: thus, peroxide of hydrogen is 
decomposed by contact with platinum, 
which is termed, in consequence, the 
eatalytie agent. 

Cat-a-lyt/ic, Cat-a-lyt'i-eal. [Ca- 
talyt/icus.|] Belonging to, or causing, 
Catalysis. Sometimes applied to a medi- 
cine supposed to destroy a morbific 
agency in the blood. See preceding 
‘article. 

Cat-a-me'ni-a,* gen. Cat-a-me-ni- 
o’rum, found only in the plural. 
[From «ard, “aecording to,” and piv, a 
“month.”] The monthly discharge from 
the uterus; otherwise called the menses, 
menstrual discharge, or courses, etc. See 
MewseEs. 

Cat-a-phon’i-ea.* [From «ard, “a- 
gainst,” and ¢wvj, “sound.”] That 
branch of Acoustics which treats of the 
reflection of sound: cataphon’ics. 


. Ca-taph’o-ra.* [From «arapépopat, 
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to “be weighed down,” to “fall asleep.”’] 
The co’ma somnolen'tum of many writers ; 
a variety of lethargy, attended with 
short remissions, or intervals of imper- 
fect waking, sensation, and speech. 

Cat’a-plasm. [Cataplas’ma, atis ; 
from xaran\dcow, to “overlay with plas- 
ter.”] A soft application or poultice of 
bread, linseed-meal, oat-meal, etc., medi- 
eated or not. 

Catapotium,* kat-a-po’she-tim. 
[From xararww, to “drink,” to “gulp,” 
to “swallow down.”’] A pill or medicine 


to be swallowed without chewing. 
Written also Catapotion. 
Cat'a-ract. [Catarac'ta; from 


karappdcow, to “eonfound.”} Obstructed 
sight, produced by opacity of the ecrys- 
talline lens or its capsule. 

Ca-ta’ri-a.* The Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the leaves of the 
Nep'eta eata'ria, or catnep. 

Ca-tarrh’. [Catar’rhus; from 
karappéw, to “flow down.”] A common 
cold in the head or chest ; also, Influenza ; 
likewise the mucous fluid poured out by 
the bladder under disease or catarrh of 
that organ, the discharge in Leucorrhea, 
or catarrh of the vagina. 

Ca-tarrh’al. [Catarrha’lis.] Be- 
longing to catarrh. 

Cat-a-stag’mus.* [From  xard, 
“down,” and oréw, to “drop,” to “flow 
by drops.”] A term applied by some 
medical writers to a defluxion from the 
fauces, etc. The same as CATARRH. 

Cat-a-stal tic. [Catastal'ticus ; 
from «aracré\\w, to “restrain.’”’] Having 
power to restrain, check, or astringe. 
Applied to medicines that check evacua- 
tions, as astringent and styptic sub- 
stances; the same as ANASTALTIC. Ap- 
plied by M. Hall to the action of the 
Vis nervosa, from above downwards. 

Catechu, kat’e-ki. [Said to be de- 
rived from the Japanese Kate, a “tree,” 
and chu, “juice.”] The Pharmacopceial 
name for an extract obtained chiefly 
from the wood of Acacia catechu. The 
term is applied to a variety of astringent 
extracts, which are imported under the 
names of terra japonica (Japan earth), 
eutch, and gambir. 

Cat-e-ehu’ie Ag'id. An acid (some- 
what resembling gallic acid) obtained 
by Buchner from catechu. 

Cath. — Cathar'ticus.* “Cathartie.” 

Cath-ze-ret/ic, or Cath-e-ret’ic. 
[Cathzeret’icus; from xafatpéw, to “re- 
move.” | Mildly caustic, as nitrate of silver. 

Ca-thar'sis.* [From xalaipo, to 
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-“purge.”} -Purgation of the excrements, 
medically or naturally, 

Ca-thar'tic. [Cathar’ticus; from 
the same.] Applied to a medicine which 
quickens or increases evacuation from 
_the intestines, or produces purging. 

Ca-thar'tin. [Catharti‘na; from 
kabaipw, to-“purge.’’] A peculiar princi- 
ple obtained from jalap and senna leaves, 
on which their purging quality depends. 

Ca-thar'to-car’ pus Fis'tu-la.* 
‘Another name for the tree producing 


cassia. See CasstaA FIsTuLA. 
Cath’e-ter.* . [Gr. xaderip; from 
kahit, to “thrust into.”] <A surgical 


instrument like a tube, closed, but with 
several small perforations towards the 
extremity, which is introduced into the 
bladder through the urethra for the pur- 
pose of drawing off the urine in cases of 
retention, ete. 

Cath’‘e-ter-iS’mus.* [From __cath’- 
eter.| The operation of introducing the 
catheter: cath’eterism. 

Cath’éde._ [From «ard, “down,” and 
bdés, a “way.’] In electro-chemical 
action, that part of the decomposing 
body which the electric current- leaves. 

Cath-od/ie. [Cathod’ieus; from 
card, “downwards,” and 6dés, a “way.’’] 
Proceeding downwards... Applied by M. 
Hall to the course of action of the ner- 
vous influence. See CATASTALTICUS. 

Ca-thol'i-con.* [From  xafodxés, 
“universal,” “unchanging.”] . A pana- 
cea, or universal medicine. 

Ca'ti-on.* [Gr. xarvov, the present 
participle of xdreyu, to “go down,” to 
“descend.” |] Literally, “descending,” 
or “passing down.” A term in electro- 
chemical action for a body that passes 
to the cathode of the decomposing body. 


. Cat'kin. The same as AMENTUM, 
which see. 
Cat'ling. A double-edged, sharp- 


pointed, straight knife for amputations. 

Catnep. See CATArRiA. 

Cat'o-ehe,* or Cat/o-ehus.* [From 
caréyw, to “restrain,” to “retain,” to 
“keep.’’] A kind of catalepsy in which 
the body is kept rigidly in an erect pos- 
ture. 

Cat-op'tric, Cat-op'tri-cal. [Cat- 
op’tricus ; from «drorzpoy, a “mirror.” 
Belonging to a mirror, or to Catoptries. 

Cat-op'tries. [Catop’trica; from 
the same.] That branch of Optics which 
treats of the reflection of light. 

Cat’s Eye. A mineral brought from 
Ceylon: so called from a peculiar play 
of light arising from white fibres inter- 
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spersed. The. French call this appear. 
ance chatoyant (sha'twa'y One’). 

Cat’s Purr. A characteristic sound 
of the chest, heard by means of the 
stethoscope. 

Cat’s Tail. 
the Typha. 

Cau'da E-qui’na.* (“ Horse-tail.”’) 
The termination of the spinal marrow, 
giving off a large number of nerves, 
which, when unravelled, resemble a 
horse’s tail. 

Cau’dal. [Cauda'lis; from cau'da, 
a “tail.”’] Belonging to the tail. 

Cau’‘date. [Cauda’tus; from the 
same,| Having a. tail. : 

Cau’dex.* The trunk of a tree. In 
Botany, the stem, or ascending axis of 
growth, is termed caudex ascendens ; the 
root, or descending axis, caudex descen- 
dens. 

Cau-die’u-la.* [Diminutive of cau’- 
da, a “tail.”] A prolongation in cer- 
tain plants in the form of a filament, 
which bears the masses of pollen: a 
cau dicule, or cau’ dicle. 

Caul. The epipléon, or omentum. 
Sometimes applied to a portion of the 
amnion which occasionally envelops the 
child’s head at birth. 

Cau-lés’gent. [Caules’cens; from 
cau'lis, a “stem,” and -esco, a Latin ter- 
mination signifying to “ grow.’’] Brome 
ing to a stem. 

Cau-lie'u-Inus.* [Diminutive of eau’- 
lis, a “‘stem.”] The intermediary part 
of the embryo which has germinated 
between the cotyledons and the root; 
a cau’licule, or eau’licle. 

Cau-li-flo'rous. [Caulifio’rus ; 
from cau’ lis, a “stem,” and flos, a “flow- 
er.”] Having flowers on the stem. 

Cau'li-flow-er Ex-crés’gence. A 
disease of the os uteri, supposed by 
Gooch to be encephalosis. 

Cau/li-form. [Caulifor’mis; from 
caw lis, a “stem.”] Formed like a stem. 

Cau'line. [Cauli’nus; from cau! lis, 
a “stem.’’] Belonging to a stalk or 
stem. Applied to leaves which arise 
directly from the stem. 

Cau-lo-car’'pous. [Caulocar’peus; 
from cau'lis, a “stem,” and  xédpros, 
“fruit.”] Having persistent stems, fre- 
quently bearing fruit. 

Caun/ma, atis.* [From xaiw,to “burn.” ] 
The burning heat of fever. 

Caus'tie. [Caus’/tieus; from kai, 
to “burn.’’] Possessing causticity. As 
a noun (Lat. Caus'’ticum) it denotes a 
substance which, by its chemical proper- 


The common name for 
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ties, destroys the texture of organized 
bodies: such are the pure alkalies, the 
concentrated mineral acids, lunar caustic, 
ete. 

Caus'tie Al’/ka-li. An alkali com- 
paratively pure, or one which has not 
lost its caustic properties by combination 
with another substance, as, for example, 
with carbonie acid, or with oil. 

Caustic, Lumar. See LunAr Caustic. 

Caustie Potash. See Porassa. 

Caus-tic'l-ty. [Caustic'itas, a’ tis ; 

from caus'ticus.}| The quality which 
distinguishes caustic substances. See 
Caustic. 
. Caus'ti-ecum A-cer’ri-mum* (the 
superlative degree of a’cer, “sharp’’). 
The old name for caustic potash,—the 
strongest common caustic. 

Cau’sus.* [Gr. xatoos, a “burning 
heat.”] A variety of malignant remittent 
fever: so named on account of its ex- 
cessive heat. It has been termed /e’bris 
ar’dens, “ardent” or “ burning fever.” 

Cau-ter-i-za' tion. [Cauteriza’- 
tio, o'nis.| The act of applying the 
cautery. 

Cau'ter-y. [Caute’rium; from xaiw, 
to “burn,” or more directly from xavri- 
pov,a “red-hot iron” or “ branding-iron.’’] 
The application of a caustic substance, 
or of a hot iron; also, the hot iron or 
substance thus applied. 

Cau’tery, Ac’'tu-al. [Caute’rium 
Actua’le.| The employment of actual 
burning (i.e. heated iron, fire, etc.) for 
the cure or removal of a diseased part. 
See ActuaL CauTery. 

Cau'tery, Po-ten'tial. [Caute’ri- 
um Potentia’lis.| The application 
of caustie substances, as potassa, lunar 
canstic, ete. 

Cay'er-nous. [Caverno’sus; from 
caver’na, a “cavern.” | Having cells or 
caverns. 

Cav’ernous Si’nus. A sinus on the 
base of the cranium. 

Cawk. A name sometimes given to 
the sulphate of barytes, or heavy spar. 

Cayenne (ki-yén’) Pep’per. The 
ground pods and seeds of the Capsicum 
annuum ; Guinea pepper. 

Cc. €. = Cucurbit'ula 
eupping-glass. 

c. c co Cor'nu Cer'vi.* Hartshorn. 

Co & Oor'nu Cer'vi Us'tum.* 
Burnt hartshorn. 

Ceanothus. See Rep Roor. 

Cebadilla (Sp.), sd-pa-peel’y4. The 
seeds of the Asagrea officinalis, a plant 
of the order Melanthacex. See VERATRIA. 


Cruen'ta.* A 


CEL 
'Ce’eal. [€zxeealis.] Belonging to 
the Cxeeum. See Ca#car. 


Ceeum. See Ccum. 

Cedrelaceze,* sed-re-la’she-@. An 
important natural order of trees (includ- 
ing Cedrela and Mahogany) found in 
the tropics of America and India. In 
general the bark is a powerful astrin- 
gent, and the wood fragrant. The bark 
of the Cedre'la too'na and of Mahogany 
is febrifugal; the former is astringent, 
and a tolerably good substitute for Peru- 
vian bark in intermittent fevers. 

Ce’dron. The common name of the 
Sima'ba Ce'dron, a tree growing in 
South and Central America. The seeds 
are considered to be a remedy for snake- 
bites and other animal poisons. The 
raspings of the wood have been used in 
intermittents as a substitute for quinine. 

Celandine. See CHELIDONIUM. 

Celastraceze,* sel-as-tra’she-é, 
[From Celas’trus, one of the genera.| A 
natural order of shrubs, which have 
acrid properties, sometimes stimulant. 
The Euonymus (Spindle-Tree, or Burn- 
ing Bush) is an example. 

Ce-las'trus.* The name of a genus 
of plants of the class Pentandria, natu- 
ral order Celastracee. ; 

Celas’trus Scan’dens* (the “ Climb- 
ing Celastrus”), sometimes called the 
Climbing Staff-tree and False Bitter- 
sweet. A climbing shrub common in 
the United States: the bark is said to 
possess narcotic as well as emetic and 
diaphoretie properties. 

Ge'lé.* (Gr. «idn.] A word formerly 
used for hernia; now, added as a suffix 
to another word, it signifies a tumor 
eaused by protrusion of some soft part 
or parts denoted by the first portion of. 
the term, as Enterocele, Epiplocele, ete. ; 
also, swelling of a part, as Sarcocele ; 
or its enlargement by the presence of. 
fluid, as Hydrocele. 

Cel’es-tine. [From ce'lum, the, 
“sky.’’] Sulphate of strontian; so named 
from its frequently presenting a blue 
color. 

Cell. [Cel/la;. supposed to be de- 
rived from c¢e’lo, to “conceal.”] Lite- 
rally, a “cellar” or “cavity,” hence, 
any hollow space. In Botany the term 
is applied to the cavity or cavities of a 
pericarp in which the seeds are lodged. 
According to the number of these cavi- 
ties, a pericarp is termed one-celled, two-- 
celled, ete. It also denotes the cavity, 
of an anther, ovary, ete. In Physiology, 
a cell or cellule constitutes the origin or 
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commencement of every plant and ani- 
mal, and the elementary form of every 
tissue. In fact, the entire organized 
body, whether animal or vegetable, may 
be considered to be made up of a conge- 
ries of cells, each set having its own 
appropriate endowment or function, as 
nutrition, secretion, absorption, ete. 

Cell-Nucleus. See CyroBLast. 

Jell-The'o-ry. The theory or pro- 
position that there exists one general 
principle for the formation of all organic 
productions,—?.e. the formation of cells; 
also, the conclusions drawn from this 
proposition. 

Cell’u-lar. [Cellula’ris; from ce/'- 
lula.| Having, or consisting of, cells. 
See CeLLuLar Tissur. 

Cellular Plants [termed in Latin 
Cellula’res}]. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to eryptogamous plants. 

Celular Tis'sue. [Tela Cellu- 
la’ris and Te'la Cellulo’sa; Fr. Tissu 
cellulaire, té'sii' sél'ii'lair’.] Called also 
Cell'ular Membrane. The most com- 
mon of all the organic tissues, consti- 
tuting the net-work which connects the 
minute parts of most of the structures 
of the body. It has also been called 
Are’olar Tis'sue, on account of the 
areole, or interstices, with which it 
abounds. See AREOLAR. 

Cell’tile. [Cel/lula, the diminutive 
of cel'la, a “‘cell.”] A little cell. See Cait. 

Cell'u-lose. [From ce/’lula.] The 
substance of which the cellular tissue of 
plants is chiefly composed. 

Ce-lot'o-my. [Celoto’mia; from 
xidn, a “tumor,” “hernia,” and répvw, to 
“eut.”] The operation for hernia. 

Ce'ment. [Czemen’tum.] Any 
substance used for cementing together 
what may have been broken, as lute, 
solder, ete. Also, a composition by which 
metals are changed. See Toorn. 

Cem-en-ta'tion. [Czementa'tio, 
o’nis ; from cemen’tum.] A process by 
which metals are purified or changed in 
their qualities by heat without fusion, 
by means of a composition, called a_ce- 
ment, with which they are covered. 

Ce-not'i-ca.* [From xévwats, “evacu- 
ation.”] Morbid [fluid] evacuations or 
discharges. The name of an order in 
Dr. Good’s class GrneTICcA. 

Cen-tau’ri-i Ca-cu’/mi-na.* The 
tops of the Erythrea centaurium; di- 
rected for use by the Colleges of London 
and Edinburgh. See Eryrarma. 

Cen-tau’ri-um.* [From xévravpos, a 
“eontaur.”] The Pharmacopeeial name 
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(Ed. Ph.) of Erythrea centaurium, the 
medicinal properties of which are similar 
to those of Gentian. 

Cen-ti-fo'li-ous. [Centifo’lius ; 
from cen'tum, a “hundred,” and fo'linm, 
a “leaf.’’] Having a hundred leaves. 

Cen'ti-grade. [Centig’radus; 
from cen'tum, a “hundred,” and yra'dus, 
a “grade.”] Having a hundred grades 
or degrees. Applied to a French ther- 
mometer thus divided. 

Centigramme, sen'te-grim. French 
pronunciation, sdneté'grimm’, [From 
cen'tum, a “hundred,” and gram'ma, a 
“gramme.”] The hundredth of a gramme, 
equal to 0.154 of a grain avoirdupois, or 
one-sixth of a grain troy. 

Centilitre, sdx'te-létr’. [Fr. cent, a 
“hundred,” and Ui'tre.] The one-hun- 
dredth part of a litre; equal to 0.6102 
of an English cubic inch. 

Centimetre, sén-te-me’tr, or sdn'te- 
métr’. [Fr. cent, a “hundred,” and 
métre.] The one-hundredth part of a 
metre; equal to 0:394, or two-fifths, of 
an English inch. 

Cen'ti-péde. [Cen'tipes, pedis ; 
from cen’tum, a “hundred,” and pes, a 
“foot.”] Having a hundred feet, or 
many feet. The name of an animal (or 
insect) having many feet. 

Cen’trad. [From ad, “to” or “to- 
wards,” and cen’trum, the “centre.’”’] 
Applied the same as Central used ad- 
verbially. 

Cen'tral. [Centra‘lis; from cen’- 
trum, the “centre.”] Applied by Dr. 
Barclay to the body and organs gene- 
rally, as meaning towards the centre. 

Cen'tre of Grav'i-ty. That point 
in a body about which all the parts 
exactly balance one another, so that, if 
that point be supported, every part would 
be in xquilibrio and the whole body be 
at rest. 

Cen'tres, Ner’vous. The brain, 
spinal cord, and sympathetic ganglia. 

Cen-trif'u-gal. [Centrif’ugus ; 
from cen'trum, the “centre,” and fu! gio, 
to “fly.”] Flying from the centre. 

Centrif/ugal Force. That force by 
which a body moving in a circular orbit, 
and striving (according to the laws of 
forces) to proceed in a straight course, 
tends to fly off from the centre in a 
tangent to the orbit. 

Cen-trip’e-tal. [Centrip’etus ; 
from cen'trum, the “centre,” and pe'to, 
to “seek.”] Tending towards the 
centre. , 

Centrip’etal Force. That force by 
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which a body moving round another 
tends or is impelled to the centre. 

Cen-tro-stal'tic. [Centrostal'ti- 
eus; from cen'trum, the “centre,” and 
stal'tieus, “staltic.”] Applied by M. 
Hall to the action of the Vis nervosa in 
the spinal centre. 

Cen’trum.* [Gr. xévrpov; from xev- 
réw, to “prick” or “pierce.”] Literally, 
a “centre.” Applied by Owen, in Com- 
parative Anatomy, to the homologues of 
the body of a vertebra. 

Cen'trum Com-mu'ne.* Literally, 
the “common centre” [of nerves or of 
ganglia]. The solar plexus. / 

Centrum Ovale (of Vieq D’Azyr). 
See Vicq D’Azyr, ete. 

Centrum Ovale* (of Vieussens). 
See VinuSsENs, etc. 

Ceph-a-e'lis.* A Linnean genus of 
the class Pentandria, natural order Cin- 
chonacex. 

Cephaé' lis Ip-e-cac-u-an‘ha.* The 
plant from which ipecacuanha is obtained, 

Ceph-a-le'a.* [From «xejadj, the 
“head.”’] A term for diseases of the head. 

Ceph'a-lz-ma-to'ma,* or Ceph'a- 
lo-hze-ma-to’ma.* [From xepadj, the 
“head,” and aipza, “blood.’’}] A’ san- 
guineous tumor, sometimes occurring in 
new-born children. 

Ceph-a-le'mi-a.* [From «epadf, the 
“head,” and aia, “blood.”] Congestion 
of the head or of the brain. 

Ce-phal’a-gra.* [From xedaXi, the 
“head,” and aypa, a “ seizure.””} Chronic 
pain of the head, gouty or rheumatic. 

Ceph-a-lal'gi-a.* [From xepa\j, the 
“head,” and dyos, “pain.’’?] Headache, 
or pain in the head: ceph’alalgy. 

Ce-phalic. [Cephal/icus; from 
xeparj, the “head.”] Belonging to the 
head. - 

Cephal’ic Vein. The anterior vein 
of the arm; formerly opened in disor- 
ders of the head. 

Cephalitis. See EncepHatitis. 

Ceph’a-lo-. [From xedadji, the “head.”’] 
This, in compound names of muscles, ete., 
denotes connection with the head. 

Ceph'a-lo-dyn'i-a.* [From xepadi, 
the “head,” and édévn, “pain.”’] Head- 
ache; pain in the head. 

Ceph' al-o-gen’e-sis.* [From Kepanh, 
the “head,” and yéveos, “ generation,” 
ay 4 creation.”’] The doctrine of the 
formation of the brain. 

Ceph-a-log’ra-phy. [Cephalo- 
gra’phia; from «epa\j, the “head,” and 
ypipw, to “write.”’] A description of 
heads. 
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Cephalohzematoma. 
ALEMATOMA. 

Ceph'a-loid. [Cephaloi’des; from 
kepadyj, the “head.”] Resembling the 
head. 

Ceph-a-lol'o-gy. [Cephalolo’gia ; 
from xspadj, the “head,” and dyos, a 
“discourse.”] A treatise on the head; 
the science of the head considered in its 
anatomieal and physiological aspects. 

Ceph-a-lo’ma.* [From xspa\j, the 
“head.”| A medullary tumor; a mor- 
bid product resembling brain, sometimes 
called encephaloid, or cerebriform tumor, 
medullary sarcoma, etc. 

Ceph-a-lom’e-ter. [Cephalom’e- 
trum); from xe/a\j, the “head,” and 
pérpov, a “measure.”] An instrument 
for ascertaining the size of the fetal 
head during parturition. 

Ceph'a-lo-phar-yn-gee'us.* [From 
kegadn, the “head,” and ¢dpvyz, the 
“pharynx.”] A designation of the con- 
strictor superior pharyngis muscle. 

Ceph-a-loph’o-ra.* { From xe/adjj, the 
“head,” and gépa, to “ bear;” because sup- 
ported by their heads.] See Crpna- 
LOPODA. 

Cephalop’oda, or Ceph’alopods. 
See CerpHALoropus. 

Ceph'a-lop’o-dus.* [From xepadj, 
the “head,” and nots, a “foot.”] Ceph- 
alop‘odous. Applied in the neuter plural 
(Cephalop'oda, or Ceph’alopods) to a 
class of Mollusca in which the strong 
fleshy members by means of which they 
crawl proceed from the head,—in other 
words, the head is situated between the 
body and the feet. 

Ceph'a-lot.* [From «eja\j, the 
“head.’”’] A peculiar fat found in the brain, 
containing phosphorus and sulphur. 

Ceph'a-lo-tho’rax.* [From xepadi, 
the “head,” and 0:paz, the. “‘chest.”] The 
first segment of the Arachnida and Crus- 
tacea, including in one what in insects 
is divided into head and thorax. 

Ceph’a-lo-tome. [Cephalot’omus; 
from «xepadf, the “head,” and réurw, to 
“eut.’] An instrument for cutting or 
breaking down the head of the foetus. 
There are various forms and adaptations 
of it. 

Ceph-a-lot'o-my. [Cephaloto’- 
mia; from xedahi, the “head,” and rénvw, 
to “eut.”] Dissection of the head ; also, 
the cutting or breaking down of the 
foetal head. 

Ceph‘a-lo-tribe.* [From «edahi, 
the “head,” and rpi6w, to “ break down.”] 
An instrument intended to — the 
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.crotehet and perforator in the operation 
of craniotomy. 

Ce’ra.*® (Gr. xnpis, “wax; Fr. Cire, 

«sér.] Wax. The Pharmacopeial name 
(Brit. Ph.) of bleached yellow wax. A 
‘membrane covering the base of the beak 
of birds in which the nostrils are pierced. 

Ce'ra Al’ ba.* (“ White Wax.”) Yel- 
low wax bleached. 

Ce'ra Fla'va.* (“Yellow Wax.) 

. Bees’-wax in its natural state; “a pecu- 
liar concrete substance prepared by Apis 
»metlifiea” (U.S. Ph.). 

Ce-ra'ceous. [Cera’ceus; from 
ce'ra, “wax.”’] Of the appearance or 
consistence of wax. 

Ceramiaceze,* se-ram-e-a’she-é. 
[From Cera’mium, one of the genera. ] 
A natural order of eryptogamous plants, 
consisting of sea-weeds (A/gx), It in- 
cludes several species which are gelati- 
nous and valuable for food. Among 
these are the Dulse of the Seots, and 
Carrageen moss. The esculent nests of 

.the Chinese swallow are supposed to 
_derive their value from a plant of this 
_order.—(LinDLEY.) 

Cérat, sVri’. The French term for 
Cerate. See Ceratum. 

Ce-ra'ta,* the plural of Ceratum, 
which see. 

Cerate. See Ceratum. 

Cer-a-ti'tis.* [From «épas, a “horn.’’] 
The same as CorNneITIS, which see. 

Ce-ra'to-. [From xépas,-a “horn.’’] 
A prefix denoting connection with the 

‘cornu or horn of the hyoid bone, or with 
che cornea. 

Ce-rat o-bran’ehi-al. [Cerato- 
brancehia'lis; from cera'to, and Spiy- 
xa, the © gills.” ] Applied in Comparative 
Anatomy to the longer bent pieces, sup- 
.ported by the bones which form the 
lower extremities of the branchial arches 
in fishes. 

Ce-rat’o-géle.* [From xépas, a horn,”’ 
and «An, a “tumor.’’] <A hernia of the 
eornea. 

Ce-rat'o-glos‘sus.* [From cera'to, 
“and yAdsca, the “tongue.’’] A name for 
the Hyo-glossus muscle, from its appear- 
ance and insertion: cerat’oglossal. 

Ce-rato-hy'al. [Ceratohya'lis; 
from xépas, a “horn,” and hyoi'des, “hy- 
oid.”’] Applied by Owen to the lower 
and larger of the two principal parts of 
the cornu of the hyoid bone. 

Cér'a-toid. (Ceratoides: from 
képas, as‘horn,” and eidus, a “form.’’] 
Resembling a horn. 

-Ceratoma. See Keratoma. . z 
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- Ceratony xis. See KERATONYXIS. 

Ceratophyllaceze,*  se-rat'o-til-la’- 
she-é, or Ce-rato-phylle-z.* A 
natural order of plants, consisting of one 
genus, Ceratophyllum, a weed found in 
ditches and constantly submerged. 

Ce-rat'o-plas'ti-ca.* [From xépas, a 
“horn,” and mAuoow, to “form.’’] The 
artificial formation of the cornea: cer’- 
atoplasty. 

Cér-a-to'sus.* [ From xépas, a‘ horn.’’] 
Having, or containing, horn ; full of horn. 

Ge-rat'o-tome.. [Ceratot’omus; 
from xépas, a “ horn,” and rép», to ‘eut.’”’] 
A knife for dividing the cornea. 

Gér-g-tot’o-my. [Ceratoto’mia ; 
from «épas, a “ horn,” and réyva, to “cut. a 
Cutting of the cornea. 

Ce-ra’'tum,* plural Ce-ra’ta. [From 
ce'ra, “wax.”’| Ce’rate. A compound 
ointment in which wax predominates as 
an ingredient, and which is, therefore, 
of a somewhat firmer consistency than 
common ointments. Also applied to 
compounds of a similar consistency, 
though not containing wax. 


Cera'tum Ad’ i-pis.* (‘Cerate of 


Lard.’’) The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph., 1860) for simple cerate. See 
CeraTuM SIMPLEX. 

Cera'tum Can-thar'i-dis.* | (“Ce- 


rate of Cantharides.”) The eommon 
blistering plaster (or salve) of the shops. 
It is composed of twelve parts of pow- 
dered cantharides, of yellow wax and 
resin each seven parts, and of lard ten 
parts. 

Cera'tum Plum’bi Sub-ac-e-ta’- 
tis.* (‘‘Cerate of Subacetate of Lead.’’) 
The Pharmacopeial name for what is 
commonly called GouLarp’s CERATE, 
which see. 

Cera'tum Re-si'’nz.* (““Cerate of 
Resin.”) The Pharmacopeial name for 
what is popularly known as Basilicon 
Ointment. See Basriicon, 

Cera'tum Sim’'plex* (“Simple Ce- 
rate”) is prepared by melting together 
eight parts of lard and four of white 
wax, and stirring the mixture until it is 
cool. Used as a mild and emollient ap- 
plication to inflamed surfaces. 

Cerchnus,* serk’niis. [G@r. KEDXL9G 5 
from xfpyw, to “render hoarse.”"] A noisy 
respiration: wheezing. 

Ce're-al. [Cerea’lis: from Ceres, the 
goddess of Corn.] Pertaining to corn. 

Ce-re-a'li-a.* [From cerea'lis, “he- 
longing to Ceres.’’| All sorts of corn, 
of which bread or any nutritious sub- 
stance is made. taaigh 
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Ce're-a-lin. [Cereali’na; from 
Ceres, the goddess of Corn.] The nu- 
tritious principle of flour. 

Cér-e-bel-li'tis.* [From cerebel’lum.] 
Inflammation of the cerebellum. 

Cér-e-bel'lum.*  [Diminutive of 
cer’ebrum, the “brain.’’] (Fr. Cervelet, 
strv'la’.) The little brain, situated at 
the lower and back part of the cranium. 
It was considered by Gall to be the seat 
of venereal desire; but this view is con- 


_tradicted by many facts. 


Cér'e-bral. ([Cerebra'lis; from 


_cer'ebrum, the “brain.”] Belonging to 


the brain; brain-like. 


Cer-e’briec. ([Cereb/ricus; from 


‘cerebrum, the “brain.”] Applied to a 
fatty acid existing in the brain in com- 
bination with soda. 


Cer-e'bri-form. [Cerebrifor’mis; 


from cerebrum, the “brain.”] Like the 
form or substance of the brain; encepha- 


loid. 
Cér'e-brin, or Cér’e-brine. [Cer- 
ebri'’na; from cerebrum, the “ brain.’’] 


_A reddish, fatty substance found in the 


brain. 


Cér-e-bri'tis.* [From cerebrum, 


the “ brain.” ] Inflammation of the brain. 


Sce ENCEPHALITIS. 

Cér'e-bro-. A prefix in compound 
terms denoting connection with the 
cerebrum. 

Cér'e-broid. [Cerebroi'des; from 
cer’ebrum,the“brain.”’] Resembling brain. 

Cér'e-brot.* [From cerebrum, the 
“brain.”}] The same as CepHALoT. 

Cér’ e-brum.* [From «apa, the “ head ;” 
Fr. Cerveau, sér‘vo’, and Cervelle, s&r'- 
vell’.} The brain proper, occupying 
the entire upper portion of the cranium, 
and separated from the cerebellum by 
the tentorium. It is divided on its upper 
surface, by a deep median cleft, into two 
equal portions, called hemispheres, which 
are united at the base by a hard body, 
called the corpus callosum, or commissura 
magna. The lower surface of the cere- 
brum is divided into three lobes, called 
anterior, middle, and posterior. 

The brain is primarily composed of two 
substances, the one white, medullary, 
and fibrous, constituting the interior 
portion, the other gray, or cineritious, 
situated chiefly on the surface. 

Cerevisia,* sér-e-vish’e-a. [As if Ce- 
reris vis in aqua, the ‘strength of corn 
in water.”] Any liquor brewed from 
corn; ale; beer. 

Cerevis'iz Fer-men’tum.* (“Lea- 


¥en or Yeast of Beer.”) Yeast, or barm.. 
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Cér'ie Acid. [From ce’ra, “ wax.’"} 
An acid produced by the action of the 
fixed alkalies on wax. 

Ce'rin, or Ce’rIne. [Ceri’na; from 
ce'ra, “ wax.”] A component of common 
wax which dissolves in sixteen times its 
weight of boiling alcohol, and has pro- 
perties almost exactly the same as those 
of wax. 

_ Ce'ri-um.* A white metal found in 
a Swedish mineral called cerite, also in 
allanite. See TELLURIUM. 

Cer’nu-ous.. [Cer’nuus; from cer’- 
nuo, to “bow downward.”] Nodding, 
or stooping. 

Ce-ro’ma.* [From «npés, “wax.’’] 
Another name for Cerate. Sometimes 


applied to an adipose tumor of the brain, 


from its waxy appearance; called also 
lardaceous degeneration. 

Cér'u-lin. [Czeruli’na; from czx- 
ru'lus, “blue.”] The name given to the 
coloring matter of a peculiar substance 
obtained from indigo by the action of 
sulphuric acid. 

Ce-ru’men,* gen. Ce-ru’min-is. 
[From ce’ra, “wax.’’] Ear-wax. The 
wax-like secretion of the ear given out 
by follicles of the inner surface of the 
Meatus auditorius externus. 

Ce-ru'mi-nous. [(Cerumino’sus ; 
from ceru’men.] Belonging to the ceru- 
men; of the nature of cerumen. 

Ce’'rtse, or Ce’russe. [Cerus’sa; 
from «jp, a “plague,’’ “death,” or ‘“poi- 
son ;” from its poisonous qualities.] The 
subcarbonate of lead; white lead. 

Cerveau, Cervelle. See Ceresprum. 

Cervelet. See CereBeLium. 

Cer’ vi-cal.. [Cervica'lis; from cer’- 
viz, the “neck.” ] Belonging to the neck. 

Cer’ vi-dze.* [From cer’vus, a*‘ stag.” | 
A family of animals having the Cervus 
for their type. 

Cer’ vix, i’cis.* The neck, more 
particularly the back part. Also applied 
to those parts of organs that are nar- 


rowed like a neck. 


Cervoise, sér'vwiz’. The French 
term for beer. See CEREVISIA. 

‘Cer’vus.* [From «épas, a “horn.”] 
A “stag.”’ Also the name of a genus of 
Mammalia Ruminantia. 

©er’vus El’e-phas.* The systematic 
name of the stag, the horns of which 


afford some valuable medicines. See 
Cornu. 
Ces'pi-tose. ([Cespito/sus; from 


ces'pes, ces'pitis, a “turf.”’] Producing 
many stems from one root, forming a 
surface of turf or sod. 
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Cetacea,* se-ta'she-a, or Cetaceans, 
se-ta’shins. [From ce’tus, a “whale.”] 
An order of Mammalia living in the sea, 
including the whale,dolphin, porpoise,ete. 
They breathe air, have warm blood, and 
can remain buta limited time under water. 
As they are often compelled to come to 
the surface for air, to facilitate their as- 
cent and descent, they are furnished with 
a horizontal tail-fin, and are thus ob- 
viously distinguished from the true fishes, 
in which the tail-fin is vertical. 

Ce-ta’ceous. ([Ceta’ceus; from 
ce'tus, a “whale.”] Belonging to the 
whale; of the nature of the whale. 

Cetaceum,* se-ta’she-im. [From 
ce'tus, a “whale.”] The Pharmacopeeial 
name || of spermaceti, an oily, concrete, 
crystalline, semi-transparent matter ob- 
tained from several species of whale, 
but chiefly the Physeter macroceph’alus. 

Ce'tie Ag’'id. A supposed peculiar 
acid resulting from the saponification of 
eectin, found to be only a mixture of 
margaric acid and cetin. 

Ce'tin. ([Ceti’na; from ce'tus, a 
“whale.”] Another name for spermaceti. 

Ce-tra’ri-a.* The Pharmacopeeial 
name || of the Cetraria Islandica, or Ice- 
land moss. 

Cetra’ria Is-lan‘di-ea.* The sys- 
tematic name of Iceland moss, otherwise 
called Lichen Islandicus and Lichen Ce- 
traria. 

Ce-tra’rin. [Cetrari’na.] The bit- 
ter principle of the Cetraria Islandica. 

Ce-vad'ie Ac'id. An acid produced 
by the saponification of the oil of the 
Veratrum Sabadilla or Cevadilla, some- 
times called Sabadilic acid. 

Ceylon Moss. See JArna Moss. 

Chaff, See Patra. 

Chailletiacez,* kil-le-te-a’/she-é, 
[From Chaille'tia, the name of one of the 
genera.] A natural order of exogenous 
trees or shrubs, found in hot climates. 

€ha-la'sis.* The name given by 
Sauvages to the porcine species of scrofula. 

€ha-la’za.* [Gr. xa\ala, a “hail- 
stone.”] A small tumor or tubercle 
found chiefly on the eyelid. See CHaLa- 
zion. In Botany, applied to an enlarge- 
ment of the raphe, where it joins the 
base of the nucleus. In the plural 
(Chalaze) it denotes two spiral bodies, 
situated one at cach end of the egg, the 
apex of each adhering to the yelk. 

€ha-la'zi-on,* €ha-la'zi-um.* 
{From the same.] A small, transparent 
tubercle on the edge of the eyelid; Lee 
also Chalaza, 
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€ha-la-zo'sis.* [Gr. xa\dwors.] The 
same as CHALAZA and CHALAZION. 

€hal-can’thum.* [From — xadxés, 
“brass,” and dv0os, a “flower.”] The 
“flowers of brass,” or the sulphate of 
zine; Pliny’s term for eopperas, or the 
sulphate of iron. 

€hal-ged'o-nous, or €hal-ce-do'- 
ni-ous. |Chalced’onus, Chaleedon’- 
ieus.| Having the external characters — 
or appearance of chalcedony. 

€hal-ced’/o-ny (or kil’se-do-ne). 
[From Chalce'don, a town of Asia Minor 
where it was originally found.] A sili- 
ceous stone, much used in jewelry. 

Chaleur, sha'lur’. The French word 
for “‘calorie” or “heat.” See Caroric. 

Chalk, chawk. [Lat. Cre’ta; Fr. 
Craie, kna.] Carbonate of lime ; whiten- 
in 

Chalk, Black. Drawing-slate ; 
a bluish-black clay, containing about 
twelve per cent. of carbon. 

- Chalk, Red. A species of argillaceous 
iron ore. 

Chalk, Span’ish. Steatite, or soap- _ 
stone. : 

Chalk-Stone. [Cal’culus Arthrit’- 
iecus, or Cal’eulus Podag'ricus.] A 
concretion deposited in the hands and 
feet of those afflicted with gout, resem- 
bling chalk, though chemically different; _ 
gout-stone. They consist chiefly of uric — 
acid and soda, sometimes, though rarely, 
of urate of lime. 

€ha-lyb’e-ate. [Chalybea’tus; 
from xé\vW, gen. xaAv60s, “iron” or 
“steel.”] Containing iron; impregnated 
with iron. 

Chalyb’eate Wa’ters. Mineral 
waters whose predominating or active 
principle is iron. There are two kinds: 
the carbonated, containing carbonate of 
the protoxide of iron; and the sulphu- 
rated, containing sulphate of iron. Some 
of the latter contain sulphate of alumina, 
and are called aluminous sulphated cha- 
lybeates. 

Chamacez,* ka-ma'she-@, or Cha- 
maceans, ka-mi’shans. [From cha'ma, 
a “clam.”] A family of acephalous 
mollusks, of which the common clam is 
the type. 

€ha-me'le-on.* <A name given to 
certain thistles, from the variety and 
uncertainty of their colors, like the 
changing hues of the chameleon. 

€ha-mze'le-on'i-dz.* [From cha- 
me'leon.]| A family of Reptilia Sauria, 
having the chameleon for its type. 

Chameelianciaceze,* ka-me-le-an- 
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_ se-a’she-é. A natural order of plants, 
allied to the Myrtleblooms, found in 
Australia, They are bushes with fra- 
grant leaves. 

€ham-z-me'lum.* [From xatuai, 
“on the ground,” and pidov, an “apple ;” 
so named, probably, on account of its 
globe-like flowers, or perhaps from its 
fragrance being supposed to resemble 
that of apples.} Literally, “ground- 
apple;” one of the names of the An’the- 
mis nob/ilis, or chamomile. 

Chamzme'lum Nob’i-le.* The 
Anthemis nobilis. 

Chambers of the Eye. 
MERA. 


See Ca- 


‘le-on Min’e-ral. A com- 
bination of black oxide of manganese 
and potash, which gives a green color to 
water, passes gradually through all the 
shades of the prism, and at last becomes 
colorless. 

€ham/o-mile. [See CHamMetum.] 
The popular name for the An'themis 
nob/ilis. An infusion of the flowers of 
this plant forms an excellent bitter tonic. 

€ham-o-mil'la Ro-ma’na.* An- 
other name for the Anthemis nobilis. 

Chancere,shank'er; Fr. pronunciation, 
shonkr. [A French corruption of the Latin 
eancer.| A sore or ulcer arising from the 
direct application of the syphilitic poison. 

Chandoo’. An extract of opium 
prepared by the Chinese for smoking. 

Change of Life. In popular language, 
the constitutional disturbance often at- 
tending the cessation of the menstrual 
discharge in females. 

Chanvre. See Cannasis Sativa. 

Characeze,*  ka-ra’she-€. [From 
Cha'ra, one of the genera.} A natural 
order of eryptogamous, aquatic plants, 
remarkable for the distinetness with 
which the rotation of their fluids may be 
seen under a microscope. See CHARA 
Hisprpa. 

€har’ae-ters, €hem’i-eal. Various 
systems of these have been introduced, 
but are now almost entirely discarded 
from use. Abbreviations and contrac- 
tions are employed instead. See Ap- 
pendix. 

€ha’‘ra His'pi-da.* A submersed, 
\eafless, aquatic plant, interesting to the 
physiologist as displaying the special 
circulation in plants, and as being analo- 
gous in Botany to the frog in Zoology. 

Char’ecoal commonly denotes coal 
from burnt wood (or carbo ligni), but is 
often used indefinitely for the residue of 
any animal or vegetable and of many 
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mineral substances when heated to red. 
ness in close vessels. There are severa\ 
varieties of charcoal, termed gas-carbon, 
lamp-black, wood-charcoal, coke, and 
ivory-black. 

Charpie (Fr.), shar-pee’. A sub- 
stance composed of a collection of fila- 
ments separated from morsels of old 
linen rag, used as lint. 

Chartreux, Poudre de, poodr deh 
shar'truh’. See Kermes MINERAL. 

Chay Root, or Cha'ya Root. The 
root of the Oldenlan'dia umbella'ta, used 
for giving the beautiful red of the 
Madras cottons. 

Cheek. See Bucca, Gena, MALA. 

Cheek’'-Bone. The Os juga'le, Os 
ma'le, or Os zygomat'icum. 

Cheese. [Lat. Ca’'seus; Fr. Fromage, 
fro‘mizh’.| A substance prepared from 
milk, composed chiefly of casein mixed 
with a small but variable proportion of 
oil (butter). See Casein. 

Cheese Ren’/net. The popular name 
for Gattum Verum, which see. 

Cheiloplastic, ki-lo-plas’tik. [Chei- 
loplas'ticus.] Belonging to the ope- 
ration of cheiloplasty. 

Cheiloplasty, ki’lo-plas-te. [Chei- 
loplas’tices; from xet\vs, the “lip,” and 
mrdoow, to “form.”] The operation of 
supplying deficiencies of the lips by ap- 
propriating a sufficient portion of the 
neighboring healthy substance to that 
purpose. 

Cheiroptera. See CHEIROPTERUS. 

Cheiropterus,* ki-rop’ter-iis. 
[From vxeip, the “hand,” and zrepov, a 
“wing.’”’] Literally, “hand-winged,”— 
that is, having both wings and hands, 
Applied in the plural neuter (Chetrop’- 
tera) to a family of Mammalia that have 
a fold of skin extending from the neck 
between their fore-feet and toes, enabling 
certain of them to fly, as the bat-tribe: 
cheirop’terous. 

€he'la.* [Gr. xn\f.] A Latin word 
signifying “claw,” but found in the 
Roman writers only in the plural, €he’- 
lee. It is applied in Natural History 
especially to the claws of the crab, lob- 
ster, and other Crustaceans. 

Chelze Cancrorum. See Cancro- 
RUM, LAPILLI et CHELA. 

€he-lig/e-ra.* [From che'la, a 
“claw,” and xépas, a “horn.” | In the plu- 
ral ( Chelic'ere) applied to the prehensile 
organs of certain Arachnides, terminated 
by two fingers, or a single one resem- 
bling a hook or claw. 

€hel-i-do'ni-um,* _ al a 
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“swallow,” because its flowering coin- 
cides in time with the appearance of the 
swallow.] The Celandine (sel’an-din), 
a genus of plants belonging to the Lin- 
nean class Polyandria, natural order 
Papaveracee. 

Chelido’nium Ma’‘jus.* (The 
“Greater Celandine.”) An herb, the 
yellow juice of which has been employed 
as an escharotic to destroy warts. 

€he-lif'er-ous. (Chelif’erus; from 
che'la, a “claw,” and fe'ro, to “bear.’’] 
Bearing, or having, claws, or pincers. 
' €hel'i-form. [Chelifor’mis; from 
che'la, a “claw.”] Formed like a claw. 

€he'loid. [Cheloi'des; from x\vs, 
a “tortoise,” and ¢ido;, a “form.”] Ap- 
plied to a skin-disease; resembling the 
tortoise. 

€he-lo'ni-a.* [From xed 5m, a “tor- 
toise.”] An order of Reptilia, including 
the several varieties of the tortoise. See 
Testupo. 
‘ €hem't-eal. [Chem ’icus; from che’- 
mia.] Of, or belonging to, chemistry. 

€hem‘is-try. [Lat. Che’mia, Chi’- 
mia, or Chy’mia; supposed by some 
to be derived from the Greek xéw, to 
“pour out,” or to “melt;” others derive 
it from the Arabic. Fr. Chimie, shé'mé’.] 
“The science which investigates the 
composition of natural substances, and 
the permanent changes of constitution 
which their mutual actions produce.” 

€he-mo’sis,* or €hy-mo’sis.* 
[From x55, a “humor,” or Xfpn, an 
“aperture.”’] Inflammation of the con- 
junctiva, with lymph or blood effused in 
the cellular substance connecting it with 
the eyeball, so that it is greatly elevated 
and the cornea seems to form the bottom 
of a cavity. 

Chéne (Fr.), shan. See Quercus. 

Chenopodiacer,* ke-no-po-de-a’- 
she-@. [From Chenopo'dium, one of the 
genera.] The Atrip'lices of Jussieu, a 

natural order of plants, comprising spin- 
age, beet, and many weeds found in 
nearly all parts of the world. 

€he-no-po'di-um.* [From yiv, a 
“goose,” and mods, modic, a “foot.’] A 
plant called Goosefoot, belonging to the 
Linnean class Pentandria, natural order 
Chenopodiacee. Several species of this 
genus possess anthelmintic properties. 

Chenopo’dium An-thel-min’ti- 
eum.* Wormseed; a plant growing in 
different parts of the United States. The 
seeds are given in powder, as a remedy 
for worms, in the dose of one or two tea- 
spoonfuls to a child three or four years 
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old. Of the oil, the dose is from four to 
eight drops. 

Cher’ry-Lan’rel, or Cherry, Bay. 
The Pru'nus laurocer' asus. 

Chevestre, she-vés’tr (Fr. pronun- 
ciation, sheh-vétr’). [Lat. Capis'trum, 
te. a halter.” A double roller applied 
to the head in cases of fracture or luxa- 
tion of the lower jaw. — 

Chew’ing Balls. Masticatories used 
in farriery, composed of the wood of the 
bay and juniper trees, assafcetida, liver 
of antimony, and pellitory of Spain. 

Chewing the Cud. See RummnarTion, 

€hi-as'’ma, atis.* [From xiajw, to 
“make the letter X.”] Chi’asm. The 
crossing of the fibres of the optic nerve. 
See InrTRIcATURA. 

Chiaster,* ke-as’ter. A bandage for 
stopping hemorrhage from the temporal 
artery, and named from its being shaped 
like a cross or the Greek letter X (chi). 
Written also Aivster. 

Chick’en Pox. The popular English 
name for Varicella. 

Chigre, chig’ger, Chigo, chee'go. 
(Fr. Chique, shék.) A small sand-flea 
of the West Indies, which insinuates 
itself into the soft and tender parts of 


| the fingers and toes. 


Chil'blain. [Per'nio, 0’nis.| See 
Buia. A painful inflammatory sweil- 
ing on the fingers, toes, or heels, eonse- 
quent on exposure to severe cold; a kibe. 

Child-Bed Fever. See PurerPeran 
Fever. 

€hi-maph‘i-la.* [From xetua, “win- 
ter,” and ¢:Aéw, to “love.”] The Phar- 
macopeial name for the Chimaph'ila 
corymbo'sa. A Linnean genus of. the 
class Decandria, natural order Pyrola- 
cee. See Prrova. 

Chimaph ila Cor-¥m-bo'sa,* Chi- 
maph ila Um-bel-la’ta.* The Pyr'ola 
umbella'ta, or American winter-green. 

Chimie, shé'mé’. The French term 
for CuemistRY, which see. 

Chim 'ney-Sweep’er’s Can’cer. 
[Can/cer Mundito’rum.] See Cancer 
Scrort. 

Chi’na Glaze. A preparation for 
printing blue frit, made from ten parts 
of glass, two parts of lead, and three or 
more of blue calx. 

China Nova,* Ke/’n& no’vé. The 
name given in Gormany to the red bark 
known in France as Quinguina nova (or 
Quinquina rouge); it is the produce of 
the Cinchona oblongifolia. It is very 
different from the red bark of English 
commerce, though they have been cyn- 
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founded by the London College.—(Hos- 
LYN.) 

Chinehina,* kin-kee’na. 
or Peruvian bark. 

Chinechona. See Civcnona. 
-Chin-Cough. See Perrussis. 

‘Chi-nese’ Worm’wood. The Arte- 
misia Chinensis, 

- €hi-noi'din. [Chinoidi’ma; from 
chi'na, “ Peruvian bark,” and etdos, “like- 
ness.”] A substance containing a small 
portion of amorphous quinine. 

. Chi’ ra-gra,* or Cheir'a-gra.* [ From 
xeip, the “hand,” and dypa, « “ seizure.’’] 
Gout in the joints of the hand. 

€hi-ret’'ta.* The Pharmacopceial 
name (U.S. and Ed. Ph.) for the herb 
and root of the Agathotes chirayta, or 

GeENTIANA CHTRAYTA, which see. 

€hi-ro’/nt-a.* [From Chi'ron, the 

“centaur,” fabled to have been a skilful 
physician.} A Linnawan genus of the 
class Pentandria, natural order Gentiana- 
cen. 

Chiro'nia Cen-tan’ri-um.* An 
herb called the Lesser Centaury. © (Fr. 
Centaurée petite, sdx°to'rd’ peh-tét’.) The 
tops (Centau'rit cacu'mina) are aromatic 
and tonic. 

€hi-rur’geon. See Sureron. 

€hi-rur’ger-y. (Chirur'gia; from 
xeip, the “hand,” and épyov, a *‘ work.”] 
Literally, a “manual operation:” hence, 
that part of medicine which heals with 
the hand, without, however, excluding 
other remedies. See Surcery. 

€hi-rur gi-cal. (Chirur’gicus; 
from chirur'yia.| Belonging to sur- 
gery; surgical. 

€hi-rur’gus.* [From xeip, the 
“hand,” and épyov, a “work.”] <A sur- 
geon, or chirurgeon. 

€hi-ti'na.* [From wr ‘v, a “doublet.’’] 
The hard crust forming the outward in- 
tegument,—especially the elytra of cer- 
tain insects; the chitine. 

Chizenaceze,* kle-na’she-é. [From 
xAaiva, a “cloak,” and, hence, an “involu- 
erum,” all plants of this order having 
involucra.] A natural order of exogen- 
ous trees and shrubs, found in Madagas- 
‘ear: many of them have showy flowers. 
Sometimes written Chlenacee. 

€hio-as'ma, atis.* [From Xow, to 
“be green.’”’] A cutaneous affection ex- 


Cinchona, 


hibiting spots and patches of a yellow- |: 


ish-brown color, sometimes called Mac’- 
ule hepat'ice (“liver spots’), from a 
‘supposition that they are caused by 
‘disease of the liver. The Pityriasis versi- 


color of Willan. 
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€hior-a-cet/ic Ag'id. A> remark:- 
able acid, in which the three atoms of the 
hydrogen of acetic acid are replaced by 
three atoms of chlorine. 

€hilo’ral. This term, derived from 
the first syllable of the words chlorine 
and alcohol, has been applied by Liebig 
to a new compound of chlorine, carbon, 
and oxygen, prepared by the mutual 
action of alechol and chlorine. 

Chioranthacez,* klo-ran-tha’she-é. 
[From Chloran’thus, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of plants, found in the 
hot parts of India and America. . They 
have stimulating properties of great im- 
portance. The root of Chloran’ thus offi- 
cina'lis is prized in Java as a remedy for 
typhus fever. 

€hio’rate. [Chlio’ras, a’tis; from 
chlor’icum ag'idum.| A combination of 
ehlorie acid with a base. 

€hio’rie. [Chlo’rieus; from chlo’- 
rium, “chlorine.”] Derived from chlo- 
rine; of the nature of chlorine. 

€hio’rie E’'ther. Under this name 
two compounds have been confounded. 
One of these results from the action of 
chlorine on olefiant gas, and is generally 
known as the oil of the Dutch chemists. 
The other is obtained by passing hydro- 
chloric acid gas into aleohol to satura- 
tion and distilling the product; this is 
generally ealled hydrochloric ether. 

€hio'ride. ([Chlo’ridum:; from 
chlo'rium. Er. Chlorure, klo'riir’.] A 
combination of chlorine with different 
substances. 

Chioride of Mercury. 
DRARGYRI CHLORIDUM. 

€hio’rine. [Chlo’rinm; from x\w- 
pos, “‘green.”] An elementary body, for- 
merly called oxy-muriatic acid, also de- 
phlogisticated marine acid. 

€hio-ri'o-date. | Chlori'odas, a’ tis ; 
from chloriod’icum agidum.} A-combina- 
tion of chloriodie acid with a base. 

€hio-ri-od ie. [Chioriod 'icus; 
from chlo'rium, “chlorine,” and iodin’- 
ium, “iodine.”] Belonging to chlorine 
and iodine. Applied to an acid vb- 
tained from this compound. 

€hio’ro-. A prefix in compound 
terms, meaning that chlorine is one of 
the components of the substance de- 
noted, or is employed in its preparation. 

€hio-ro-car-bon'ie. [Chlorocar- 
bon’‘ieus; from chloro-, and carbo'- 
nium.) Applied to an acid obtained from 
chlorine and earbon. See PHosGEnEe 
GAS. 

€hilo’ro-form, or 


See Hr- 


€hilo-ro-for’- 
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myle. [Chlorofor’mum:; from ch/o'- 
rine, and for/myle.] A colorless volatile 
liquid varying in specific gravity from 
1.45 to 1.49, obtained by distilling a 
mixture of chloride of lime and aleohol. 
It is a powerful anzsthetic agent. It is 
usually administered in the form of 
vapor, being inhaled into the lungs. It 
is sometimes taken into the stomach, as 
an anodyne or soporific, in which case a 
fluidrachm is equivalent to about thirty- 
five drops of laudanum. 

€hilo-ro-for’mum Ve-na'le.* 
(“Commercial Chloroform.”) The Phar- 
macopeial name (U.S. Ph.) of the ter- 
chloride of formyle. See preceding 
article. 

€hlo-rom’e-ter. [Chlorom’e- 
tram; from chlo’rium, and pérpov, a 
“measure.”] An apparatus for esti- 
mating the quantity of chlorine in com- 
bination with water, or a base; but 
especially for ascertaining the bleaching 
power of a solution of chlorine, or chlo- 
ride of lime, ete. See next article. 

€hlo-rom’e-try, or €hlo-rim’e- 
try. [From the same.] The process 
of estimating the bleaching power of 
chloride of lime, by the quantity of a 
solution of sulphate of indigo which a 
known weight of chloride can discolor 
or render yellow. 

€hilo'ro-phyll, written also Chlo- 
rophylle. [From xv), “green,” 
and gid, a “leaf.’’] The green color- 
ing matter of leaves. 

€hilo-ro'sis.* [From xAwp6s, “green.’’] 
A disease peculiar to young females 
under retention or suppression of the 
menstrual discharge; green-sickness. A 
genus of the order Adynamiz, class 
Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

€hlo-rot'ie. [Chlorot/icus.] Be- 
longing to chlorosis. 

€hlo’rous Ag¢'id. The peroxide of 
chlorine, because approaching to an 
acid in its nature. 

€hilor’i-ret. [Chlorure’ tum; from 
ehlo'rium. Fr. Chlorure, klo'riir’.} A 
eombination of chlorine with a metal, or 
inflammable body. See CHioripE. 

€hior-y'dric Ag'id. The name 
given by Thénard to muriatic, now 
ealled hydrochloric, acid. 

Choke'-Damp. (Ger. Damp/, a“va- 
por.”’) A name applied by miners to all 
irrespirable gases, but more especially to 
carbonie acid gas. 

€ho-le'mi-a.* [From oj, “bile,” 
and aina, “blood.’”’| The presence of 
bile-pigment in the blood: chole’my. 
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€hol'a-gégue. [Cholago’gus; 


from xoAj, “bile,” and dyw, to “lead 
or carry off.”’] Applied to a medicine 
which has the property of increasing the 
evacuation of bile. 

€ho'le,* [Gr.x0\7.] Bile. See Brus. 

€ho’'le-ate. [Cho’leas, a’tis.} A 
combination of choleic acid with a base. 

€ho-leegys-ti' tis, idis.* [From cho- 
leeys'tis, the ‘‘gall-bladder.”] Inflam- 
mation of the gall-bladder. 

€hol'edoeh. See CHoLepocuus. 

€ho-led’o-chus.* [From oj, and 
déxonar, to “receive.”] (Fr. Cholédoque, 
ko'ld‘dok’.) Receiving gall or bile. See 
Ducrus Communis CHOLEDOCHUS. 

€ho-le’'ic. [Chole’ieus; from xo\j, 
“hbile.’”’] Relating to bile. Applied to 
an acid obtained from bile. 

€ho-le/in. [Cholei’na; from xo\j, 
“pile.”] The peculiar principle of bile. 

€hol-e-pyr'rhin. [Cholepyrrhi’- 
na; from xo\i, “bile,” and mvfpds, “ yel- 
low.”’] A term synonymous with Dili- 
phein. 

€hol’e-ra.* [From xo, “bile,” and 
fiw, to “flow ;” or xodds, the “intestines,” 
and féw, to “flow.”] A vomiting and 
purging of bile (this is true at least re- 
specting Huropean Cholera), with painful 
griping, and spasm of the muscles of 
the abdomen and calves of the legs, ete. 
A genus of the order Spasm?, class Neu- 
roses, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Cuou'era, Astar’tc. [Chol’era Asiat'- 
ica.] A remarkable epidemic disease, 
consisting in a malignant form of chol- 
era, in which all the symptoms are much 
more severe and rapid in their progress 
to a too generally fatal issue. 

Cuou’erRA Bixi0’sa.* (“ Bilious Chol- 
era.’’) Copious and frequent vomiting, 
at first of the alimentary and fecal mat- 
ters, with redundancy of bile, and spasms 
of the legs and thighs. This is nothing 
more than a form or variety of European 
Cholera. : 

Cnou’erA, Evropr’an. [Chol'era Bu- 
rope'a.| A name given to cholera as it 
usually appears in Europe when not 
epidemic, to distinguish it from the epi- 
demic and malignant form of the dis- 
ease known as Asiatic Cholera. 

Cuov’'erA Inran’tum.* (“Cholera of 
Infants.”) A name applied to a disease 
common among children in the United 
States during the summer months, and 
hence called the “summer-complaint.” 
It is attended with vomiting and purging 
of green or yellow matter often mixed 
with slime or blood. 
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. -Cnox’erA Mor’sus.* A common name 
of non-epidemic cholera. See CHOLERA, 
European. 
_ €hol-e-ra'ic. [Cholera’‘icus.] The 
same as CHOLERICUS. 
. €ho-lér'i-eus.* (Er. Cholérique, ko'- 
la'rék’.) Belonging to cholera. Also, 
bilious. 

€hol'er-oid. [Choleroi’des; from 
chol'era, and eldos, a ‘“form.’’} Resem- 
bling cholera. Applied to diseases of 
this character. 

€holer-o-pho’bi-a.* [From chol’- 
era, and ¢ébos, “fear.”| A dread of 
cholera. 

€holer-o-pho'ne.* [From chol'era, 
and dw}, the “voice.’’] The Vox chol- 
erica, or faint whispering voice of chole- 
raic patients. 

€hole-ste-a-to’ma, atis.* [From 
xo\j, “bile,” and steato’ma.] A fatty 
tumor, laminated and pearly, principally 
composed of crystals of cholesterin. 

€hol-es-ter-ze’ mi-a.* [From choles’- 
terin, and aina, “blood.”] Applied to a 
morbid excess of cholesterin in the blood, 
resulting from non-excretion. 

€hol-es-tér'ic Ag’id. Anacid formed 
by the action of nitric acid on cholesterin. 

€ho-lés'ter-in, or €ho-lés'ter-ine. 
[Cholesteri’na: from oj, “bile,” and 
crepeds, “ firm,” or “solid.’’] A pearl-like, 
fatty substance, of which human biliary 
calculi are chiefly composed. 

€hovlie. [Cholieus; from xo\j, 
“hbile.”] Belonging to bile; bilious. 

€hol'ie Ag'id. [Ac/idum Chol’i- 
eum.) A peculiar acid obtained from bile. 

€holi-nate. ([Chol’inas, a’tis.] 
Cholinic acid combined with a base. 

€ho-lin’ic Ac¢/id. [Ac¢'idum Cho- 
lin’ieum.| A peculiar substance ob- 
tained from bile. 

Chololie. See Cuoric. 

€hol-o-lith'ie. [Chololith’icus; 
from cholol'ithus.] Belonging to a gall- 
stone. 

€ho-lol'i-thus.* [From xo\j, “bile,” 
and ios, a “stone.”] A gall-stone, or 
biliary calculus. 

€ho-lo'sis.* [From  x0\/, “bile.’’] 
In the plural (Cholo'ses), biliary dis- 
eases. 

€hon-dral'gi-a.* [From  xévdpos, 
“cartilage,” and dAyos, “pain.’’] Pain 
(rheumatic, arthritic, or inflammatory) 
of the cartilages. 

€hon'drin, or €hon'drine. [Chon- 
dri’na; from xévdpos, “cartilage.”] Ge- 
latin obtained from the permanent car- 
tilages, cornea, ete. i Chondrogen. 
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€hon’dro-gen. [From \évdpos, “car- 
tilage,” and yevvaw, to “produce.’’] The 
base of true cartilage and of the cornea. 
By boiling it is resolved into Cuonprin. 

€hon-dro-gen’e-sis.* [From the 
same.] The formation of cartilage. 

€hon-dro-gilos’sus.* A small mus- 
ele, or rather fasciculus of muscular 
fibres, running from the cartilage of the 
os hyoides to the tongue. It may be 
considered as a part of the hyoglossus. 

€hon-drog'ra-phy. [Chondro- 
gra'phia; from x6vdpos, “cartilage,” and 
yeupw, to “write.”] A history or de- 
scription of the cartilages. 

€hon'droid. [(Chondroi'des; from 
xdvdpos, “cartilage,” and etdos, a “ form.’’] 
Resembling cartilage. 

€hon-drol’o-gy. [Chondrolo'gia; 
from xévdpos, “cartilage,” and déyos, a 
“discourse.’’] A dissertation on the na- 
ture and structure of cartilages; the 
science of cartilages. 

€hon-dro'ma, atis.* [From xévdpos, 
“cartilage.”] <A cartilaginous growth. 

€hon-drop-te-ryz'1-us.* [From 
x6vdpos, “eartilage,” and mrepiywy, a “lit- 
tle wing.” ] “Cartilage-finned.” Applied 
in the plural masculine (Chondropte- 
ryg'ti) to a tribe or series of fishes. 

Chondros. See CartTiLAGe. 

€hon-dro’sis.* The progress of 
Chondroma. The formation of carti- 
lage. 

€hon-drot'o-my. [Chondroto’- 
mia; from xé6vdpos, “cartilage,” and 
réuvw, to “eut.’’] Dissection or division 
of cartilage. 

€hon’'drus Crisp’us.* Carrageen, 
or Irish moss. A plant belonging to the 
natural order Alyacezx. 

€hor'da.* [Gr. xopdi, an “intestine,” 
a “chord.”] A chord; originally the 
string of a harp: hence, any string; a 
sinew,’or nerve. Applied in Geometry 
to a right line extending from one ex- 
tremity of an arch to another. 

Chor'da Mag’na.* (The “Great 
Cord, or Sinew.”’) The Tendo Achillis. 

Chor'da Tym'pan-i.* (The “Cord 
of the Tympanum.”) A branch of the 
seventh pair of nerves. 

Chor'da Ven-trie’u-li.* (“Nerve 
of the Stomach.’’) A designation of the 
gastric plexus of the par vagum. 

€hor'dz Ten-din'e-z.* (“Ten- 
dinous Cords.”) Attachments eonnect- 
ing the Carnex columnex of the ventricles 
to the auricular valves of the heart. 

Chor'dz WVo-ca'lés.* (* Vocal 
Chords.”) The thyro-arytenoid liga- 
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ments of the larynx, or the inferior 
ligaments of the glottis: so named be- 
cause they were supposed to produce the 
voice. 

Chordze Willisii. 
Cuornds OF. 

€hor-dap’sus.* [From xopdéf, “in- 
testine,” and fra, to “bind,” to “seize,” 
to “attack.”] A kind of violent spas- 
modie cholic, in which the large in- 
testines seem as it were twisted into 
knots. 

€hor-dee’. [Lat. Chorda’ta; Fr. 
Chordé, kor‘dd’ ; literally, “corded,” or 
“twisted”’?] A painful tension and 
downward curvature of the penis, expe- 
rienced in Gonorrhea. 

€ho-re’a,* or St. Vi'tas’ Dance. 
[From xopeia, a “dancing.”] <A convul- 
sive disease, characterized by irregular 
and involuntary movements of the limbs. 

€ho-re’ie. Pertaining to Cuore. 

€ho'ri-on.* [Gr. xopiov, “skin,” 
“lJeather.”] The second or most exter- 
nal membrane involving the foetus. Also 
the Membra'na putam' inis, or membrane 
of the shell of the egg. 

€ho'ri-um,* or Cho’ri-on.* [From 
the same.] The dermis, or innermost 
layer of the skin; the true skin. 

€ho’'roid. [Choroi’des; from cho’- 
rion, and etdos, a “form.”] Resembling 
the chorion. 

Cho'roid Mem’brane. [Mem- 
bra’na Choroi'des.] The second 
membrane of the eyeball, immediately 
beneath the sclerotic coat. Also, the 
Ve'lum interpos'itum, or choroid mem- 
brane of the brain. 

Cho'roid Plex'us. [Plex’us Cho- 
roi'des.| A plexus of vessels, or fold 
of thin vascular membrane, derived from 
the Pia mater, situated in the lateral 
ventricles of the brain. ; 

€hrist’mas Rose. The Helleborus 
niger. 

“Chre/widie: (Chro’mas, a'tis.] A 
combination of chromic acid with a base, 

€hro-imat’ ic. [Chromat’icus; 
from Xpdpa, XpOparos, “color.”] Relating 
to color, or colors; having color. See 
ACHROMATIC. 

€hro'ma-tism,. [Chromatis’mus; 
from the same.] The prismatic aberra- 
tion of the rays of light,—or, in other 
words, the aberration of refrangibility,— 
caused by the different kinds of rays 
being refracted unequally. 

€hro'ma-tog’e-nous. [Chroma- 
tog’emus; from xpopa, “color,” and 
ysvvde, a “generate.”] Generating or 
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forming color. Applied chiefly to the 
functions of the derma. 
€hro-ma-tol’o-gy. [Chromatolo’« 
gia; from xpdpa, “color,” and Aéyos, a 
“discourse.” ] The science of colors. 
€hro'ma-top'sy. [Chromatop’- 
sia; from xpopa, “color,” and di, 
“vision.”] Colored vision. 
€hro'ma-trope. [Chromat’/ro- 
pus, or Chromatro’pium; from xpopa, 
“color,” and rpérw, to “turn.”}] An in- 
strument for exhibiting, on the principle 
of the magic lantern, a variety of colors 
producing, by a rapid revolving motion, 
beautiful and highly pleasing figures. 
€hrome. A metal. See Coromium. 
Chrome Alum. A crystallizable, 
double salt, formed of the sulphates of 
chromium and of potash. 
Chrome YVel/low. The chromate of 
lead, much used as a pigment. 
€hro’mic. [Chro’micus.] Belong- 
ing to Chromium. See Onromic Aci. 
€hro'mic Ac'id. [Ac’idum Chro’- 
micum.| A teroxide of chromium 
forming a valuable escharotie for the re- 
moval of morbid growths, especially 
those of syphilitic origin. It has been 
assigned a place on the primary list of 
the Materia Medica in the U.S. Pharma- 
copeeia for 1860. 
€hro-mi-dro’'sis.* [From xpapa, & 
“color,” and idpsw, to “sweat.”] Abnor- 
mal coloration of the perspiration. 
€hro’mi-um,* or €hrome. [From 
XpSpa, a “color.”} A metal extractee 
from native chromate of lead or of iron. 
It is whitish, brittle, and very difficult 
to fuse. The specific gravity is 5.5. 
€hro’mo-gen. [Chromoge’nium 5 
from xpdpa, a “color,” and yevvaéw, to 
“generate.”] Vegetable coloring matter, 
which, acted on by acids and alkalies, 
produces red, yellow, or green tints. 
Chromopsy. Sce CrromAtopsy. 
€hro’muile, or, better, €hro‘myle. 
[From xpaya, “ color,” and #Ay, “material,” 
“substance.”] Other names for chloro- 
phyll, or the coloring matter of plants. 
€hron’ic. [Chron’icus ; from xpé6vos, 
“time.”] Long-continued; opposed to 
acute. 
€hron'o-ther’ mal. [Chronother- 
mra/lis; from xpévos, “time,” and 4pun, 
‘“heat.”] Relating to time and tempe- 
rature. Applied fo a theory that all 
diseases have. periodic intermissions, 
with alternate chills and heats. 
€hro-op’si-a,* written also €hrup’- 
sia (by @ contraction of the Greek 
xpoolia into xporpia, which in Latin be- 
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comes Chrupsia). 
MATOPSIA. See CHROMATOPSY. 
€hrot'ic. [Chrot’icus; from xp:s, 
“skin.”] Of or belonging to the skin. 
€hrys‘a-lis, idis.* [From xpveds, 
“gold.”| The second stage in the meta- 
morphosis of insects. See AURELIA. 
Chrysobalanacez,* —kris-o-bal-a- 
na’she-é. [From Chrysobal'anus, one of 
the genera.] A natural order of shrubs 
and trees, related to Rosacexr. Several 
species produce esculent stone-fruits. 
€hrys'o-bal'a-nus.* [From xpvodc, 
“gold,” and @adavos, a “corn.”] Lite- 
rally, the ‘golden acorn” or “nut.” 
A name sometimes given to the nutmeg. 
€hrys'o-bér’ yl. [From  xpvads, 
“gold,” and Sipuddos, “beryl.”] A beau- 
tiful gem of a pale yellow or green color, 
consisting of glucina and alumina. 
€hrys'o-col'la.* [ From xpvedc,“gold,” 
and xéAda, a “glue.”] “Glue for Gold.” 
The Greek name for borax. But it does 
not appear that borax was known to the 
ancients: their chrysocolla is said to 
have been a very different substance, 
composed of the rust of copper triturated 
with urine. The name chrysocolla is now 
applied to a mineral composed chiefly of 
silica and oxide of iron. 
€hrys’o-lite. [From xp106;, “ gold,” 
and dios, a “stone.”] A mineral com- 
posed chiefly of silicate of magnesia and 
iron. It is often of a golden-yellow 
color, and is used in jewelry. 
€hry-som’e-la.* [ From xpveds,“gold,” 
and jédas, “black.”] A genus of cole- 
opterous insects, named from the bril- 
liant metallic hues, mostly of green and 
gold, with which their wing-covers are 
adorned. 
_ €hrys'o-me'li-a.* [From  xprodc, 
“gold,” and pido, an “apple.’’] The 
Seville orange, or the Aurantii Bacca. 
€hrys'o-mel'i-dzx.* A family of 
coleopterous insects, of which the Chry- 
som’ela is the type. 

, Chthonophagia,* _tho'no-fa’je-a. 
[From x9 %v, “earth,” and gaya, to “eat.”’] 
A disease not uncommon among the 
negroes of the South, accompanied by 
a strong desire to eat dirt or earthy 
matter. Also called Cachex'ia Africa’na. 
. @hitr’rus. An extract obtained from 
Indian hemp. See Cannasis Inpica. 

€hyle. ([Chy'lus; from xv, 
“junice.”| The milk-like liquor from 
which the blood is formed, occupying 
the lacteal vessels and thoracic duct. 

€hy-lif’er-ous. [Chylif'erus; 
from chy'lus, “chyle,’ and fe’ro, to 
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“bear,” to “carry,” to “convey.”] Bear- 
ing or conveying chyle. 

€hy-li-fi-ca'tion. [Chylifica'tio, 
o'nis ; from chy'lus, “chyle,” and fa'cio, 
to “make.’’] The process by which the 
chyle is separated from the chyme. 

€hy-lo-poi-et’ic. [Chylopoiet’i- 
eus; from chy'lus, “chyle,” and roé, 
to “make.”] Connected with the form- 
ation of chyle. 

€hy-lo’sis.* [From xv\és, “juice.”] 
The same as CHYLIFICATION. 

€hy-lu’ri-a.* [From chy’lus,“chyle,” 
and ovtpov, “urine.”] A discharge of 
chyle with the urine. 

€hyme. [Lat. Chy’mus; Gr. xvpéc, 
“juice.”] The pulpy mass formed by 
the food in its first great change in the 
process of digestion. 


Chymia and Chymie. See Cue- 
MISTRY. 
€hym-i-fi-ca'tion. [Chymifica’- 


tio, o/nis ; frem chy'mus, and fa'cio, to 
“make.”] The conversion of the food 
into chyme. 

Chymistry. See CHemistry. 

Cibatio,* se-ba’she-o. [From ci/bua, 
“food.”] The act of taking food. 

Cie-a-trie’u-la.* [Diminutive of 
cica'trix.] The blastoderm. 

Ci-ea’ trix, i’cis.* [From cicatri'co, 
to “heal, leaving a scar.”’] The scar or 
seam of a healed wound, sore, or ulcer. 

Cie-a-tri-za'tion. [Cicatriza’tio, 
o’nis; from the same.] The process by 
which a cieatrix is formed. 

Cic-a-tri-za'tus.* [From the same.] 
Cicatrized ; scarred. In Botany, having 
a scar, or the appearance of a scar. 

Cie'a-trize. [From the same.] Lite- 
rally, to “form a scar;” hence, to heal, 
or skin over. 

Cichoraceze,* sik-o-ra’she-é. The 
Jussieuan name of a natural order of 
plants, or of a section of the order Com- 
posite. It includes lettuce, endive, etc. 

Ci-eu'ta.* A Latin name for the 
Contum Macutatum. The Cicu’ta ma- 
cula’ta, however, of modern botanists, is 
a different. plant. 

Cieutin. See Conein. 

Cil'l-a.* (The plural of Cil’i-um, 
which see.) The eyelashes, or hairs on 
the eyelids, Sometimes applied to mi- 
nute, slender objects attached to certain 
animals, that have a vibratile motion. 

Cil'l-a-ry. [Cilia’ris; from cil/ium, 
the “eyelash.”] Belonging to the cilium, 
or eyelash. Also applied to several 
parts corresponding to the junction of 
the cornea to the sclerotic his 
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Cil't-ate. [Cilia’tas; from cil'ium, 
the “eyelash.”] Having hairs, or a 
species of pubescence, on the margin of 
a leaf or petal; having célia. 

Cil'i-um.* [From cil’leo, to “stir,” 
to “twinkle.”] A Latin term denoting 
the eyelid, or rather the edge of the eye- 
lid out of which the hairs grow; also 
the eyelash. Used mostly in the plural, 
See Cinta. 

Cil-lo’sis.* [From the same.] Spas- 
modic trembling or agitation of the eye- 
lids. 

Cim-i-cif’u-ga.* [From ci’mex, cim'- 
icis, a “bug,” or “louse,” and fu'go, to 
“put to flizht.”] The Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) of the root of the Cim- 
icif'uga racemo'sa, otherwise called Ac- 
te'a cimicif'uga and Actex'a racemo'sa, 
a plant belonging to the natural order 
Ranunculacex, and common in the United 
States. It is a tonic and powerful anti- 
spasmodic, and has been employed with 
great success in cases of chorea and 
uterine convulsions. 

Ci-mo'li-a’ Ter'ra.* = (“Cimolian 
Earth.”) The same as Crmo.ite, which 
see. 

Cim’o-lite [from Cimo'lus, an island 
where it was found, and Aides, a “stone’’], 
or Ci-mo’li-an Earth. A celebrated 
variety of fuller’s earth, consisting, it 
is said, of silex, alumina, oxide of iron, 
and water. 

Cin-eho'na.* [Named from the 
Countess del Chinehon or Cinchon, sig- 
nally cured by its use.] A Linnean 
genus of the class Pentandria, natural 
order Cinchonacex. Some recent writers 
insist that the proper spelling of the 
word is Chinchona. Also, a general term 
for the various species of Peruvian bark; 
including the following kinds :— 

Crncuo’NA Fua'va.* (“Yellow Cin- 
chona.”) The bark Cincho'na Calisa'ya, 
called in commerce “Calisaya Bark,” 
and containing not less than two per 
cent. of alkaloids yielding crystallizable 
salts. 

Cincno’NA Pax’tipa.* (“Pale Cin- 
chona.”) The bark of Cincho'na Conda- 
min'ea and of C. Micran'tha. 

Crncno/NA Rou‘sra.* (“Red Cin- 
chona.”) The bark of an undetermined 
species of cinchona, called in commerce 
“Red Bark,” and containing not less 
than two per cent. of alkaloids yielding 
cerystallizable salts. (See U.S. Pharma- 
copoeia for 1860.) 

To which may be added the 

saa Sal Purpu'rEA,* the produce 
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of which is termed in commerce “Brown 
Bark” and “‘ Huamilies Bark.” 

The virtues of Peruvian bark, the dis- 
covery of which forms an era in the science 
of medicine, are due to a number of dif- 
ferent principles, among which the alka- 
loids guinia and cinchonia are the most 
important. Both of these are in a high 
degree tonic and febrifuge; but they 
are especially remarkable for their efli- 
cacy against diseases of a periodical 
character, as tertians, quartans, ete. 
Hence those alkaloids, as well as the 
bark in substance, have been termed 
antiperiodics, 

Cinchonacez,* sin-ko-na/she-é. 
[From Cincho'na, the most important of 
the genera.] A large natural order of 
exogenous plants, mostly trees or shrubs, 
found in hot climates, including, besides 
the Cinchona, the Coffee-tree, the Ceph- 
aélis Ipecacuanha, and other important 
plants, Powerful febrifugal properties 
in the bark, or emetic in the roots, are 
the great features of this order, the most 
valuable products of which are cinchona 
and ipecacuanha. The beauty or fra+ 
grance of the flowers of some plants of 
this order (for example, the Gardenias 
and Jxoras) is unsurpassed in the vege- 
table kingdom. 

Cin-eho-na'ceous. [Cinchona’- 
eeus.| Having an arrangement as in 
the Cinchona. See CINcHONACES. 

Cin-ehon’/ie. [Cinchon’icus; from 
Cincho'na.| Belonging to Cinchona. Ap- 
plied to an acid obtained from all the 


species. See Krnic Acip. 
Cin’eho-nin, or Cin’/eho-nine. 
[Cinchoni’na; from Cincho'na.] A 


peculiar vegetable principle, or -alkali, 
discovered in the Cinchona Condaminea. 

Cin’er-é8,* the plural of Ci’nis, sig- 
nifying “ashes.” Usually applied to 
pot- or pearl-ashes. 

Cin’/eres Clay-el-la'ti.* = [From 
et/nis, plural cin’eres, and cla’vus, a 
“nail,” a “wedge.”] Pearl-ash, or the 
Potassa impura. The name is derived 
from the little wedges or billets into 
which the wood was cut to make potash. 

Ci-ne're-us.* The same as CINE- 
RITIOUS, which see. 

Cineritious, sin-e-rish’iis. [Cime- 
ri'tius; from e7’nis, cin’eris, the ashes of 
any burnt substance.] Belonging to or 
resembling ashes in color. Applied to 
the cortical substance of the brain, ete. 

Ci-net'i-cus.* [ From xwéw,to “moye.”’] 
Cinet'ic. Applied in the plural neuter 
(Cinet'ica) ‘to an order of the Neurotica 
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of Dr. Good, including diseases which 


- affeet the muscles. 


Ci'nis,* gen. Cin’er-is. The Latin 
term for “ash” or “ashes.” See CrveRrEs. 
‘ma-bar. ([Lat. Cinnab/‘aris; 
Gr. xwvd6ap.] The red sulphuret or bi- 
sulphuret of mercury. Also applied to 
a resinous substance of a bright red 
color obtained from the juice of an In- 
dian tree. 

Cin’na-bar-Ine. [Cinnabari’nus. } 
Belonging to cinusbar:; containing cin- 
nabar. 

Cinnabre, sin'ndbr’, 
for CrnNABAR, which see. 

Cim-nam’ic Ag’id. An acid pro- 
cured from the oil of cinnamon. 

Cin-na-mo’/mum,* or Cin'na-mon. 
[From the Arabic Kinamon.] The Phar- 
macopeial name || for the bark of the 
Cinnamo'mum Zeylan'icum; otherwise 
called the Lau’rus cinnamo'mum. The 
U.S. Pharmacopeia embraces under the 
name of Cinnamomum, or Cinnamon, the 
bark of the C. aromaticum as well as the 
C. Zeylanicum. Cinnamon is a most 
grateful and efficient aromatic. It is 
warm and cordial to the stomach, car- 
minative and astringent, and is well 
adapted to relieve nausea and flatu- 
lence. 

Cimnamon. See Crynamomum. 

Cin'/na-mon Su’et. A production 
of the cinnamon-tree, used in Ceylon for 
making candles. According to Dr. 
Christison, it contains eight per cent. of 
a fluid oil not unlike olive oil; the re- 
mainder is a waxy principle, which 
answers very nearly to cerin. 

Cin’namon-Tree. The Cinnamo’mum 
Zeylan'icum. 

Cin/namon- 
rus cassia. 

Ci-o-ni'tis, idis.* [From vis, the 
“uyula.”] Inflammation of the uvula. 

Ci-o-nor-rha’phi-a.* [From «ovis, 
the “uvula,” and fdgn, a “seam.”}] The 

‘same as STAPHYLORRHAPHY, which see. 

(i-o-not'’o-my. [Cionoto’mia; 
from «xwvis, the “uvula,” and réyvw, to 
“cut.”] Cutting off of a part of the 
uvula when too long. 

Cip’o-lin. [From cipol’la, the Italian 
word for “onion ;” named in allusion to 
the zones, supposed to resemble the layers 
of an onion.] A green marble, with 
white zones, brought from Rome. It 
gives fire with steel, though with diffi- 
culty. 

Ci-prin'i-dz.* [From eypri’nus, a 
“carp-fish.”|] A family of Malacopte- 
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rygit Abdominales, having the Cyprinus 
for its type. 

Cir-ci-na‘lis.* The same as Crrci- 
NATE. 

Cir'ci-nate. [Circina’tus; from 
cir'eino, cireina’ tum, to “ compass about,” 
to “make into a eircle.”} Literally, 
“made into a circle.” Applied in Bo- 
tany to leaves rolled inwards from the 
point to the base. 

Cir’ele. [From cir/culus, a “ring.” ] 
A plane figure bounded by a curved 
line, to which all the right lines that 
ean be drawn from a point in the middle 
of it, called the centre, are equal. 

Cir-eu-la'tion. (Cireula’tio; from 
ceir'culus, a “circle ;” cir'culo, cireula’- 
tum, to “move round,” to “move in a 
circle,” to “circulate.”] That vital ac- 
tion by which the blood is sent from the 
heart through the arteries, diminishing 
in calibre till they end in minute rami- 
fications on the entire surface, where 
they are connected to correspondingly 
minute veins, which, increasing in size, 
return the blood to the heart. 

Cir’eu-lus.* A circle, or ring. Ap- 
plied to any part of the body which is 
round or circular,—e.g. eir’eculus oc'uli, 
the “orb of the eye.” It is sometimes 
used to denote a connection of parts 
through which there is a circulation ; 
as the Cir’culus Willis'ii (“Circle of 
Willis’), an anastomotic circle formed 
by the anterior and posterior cerebral 
arteries connected by the arteries of 
Willis. 

Cir’eulus Ar-te-ri-o’sus Ir'i-dis.* 
(“Arterial Circle of the Iris.”) An ar- 
tery of the eye which encircles the iris. 

Cir‘eum. A Latin preposition sig- 
nifying “round,” or “about,” and form- 
ing the prefix of a number of compound 
words. 

Cir‘cum-a-gen'tés.* [The present 
participle of cir’cuma‘go, to “drive” or 
“move round.”] A term applied to the 
oblique muscles of the eye. 

Cir-cum-cis'ion. [Cireumei’sio, 
o'nis ; from cireumci' do, cireumci'sum, to 
“eut about.”] The operation of cutting 
off a circular piece of the prepuce. 

Cir-cum-due'tion. [Cireuamdue’- 
tio, o’nis; from cir’cum, “about,” and 
du'co, duc'tum, to “lead.”] Circular 
movement of a limb. 

Cir’cum-fiex. [Cireumflex’us ; 
from circum, “about,” and flec’to, flex'- 
um, to “bend.”] Bent about; curved 
like a bow or part of a circle. Applied 


in Anatomy to various arteries, veins, etc. 
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-It is also used to designate a particular 

accent represented in Latin and French 
by this sign [A], as mus@, tempéte, the 
term denoting that the accent, instead 
of being straight like the other accents, 
is bent over or around the letter. 

Cir-cum-gy-ra'tion. [Cireumgy- 
vra'tio, o’nis; from cir’cum, “about,” 
and gy'rus, a “circle.”] Movement in a 
circle. 

Cir-ecum-s¢is'sile. [Cirecumscis’- 
silis; from cir'cum, “about,” “around,” 
and scin'do, scis'sum, to “cleave,” to 
“divide.”] Applied to dehiscent fruits, 
the upper part of which opens like a lid. 

Cir-cum-s¢is’sus.* [From the same. ] 
“Cleft, or cutaround.” Applied in Botany 
to parts having a circular cut or fissure. 

Cire, sér. The French term for 
“wax.” See Cera. 

Cir-rhon’o-sus.* {From 
“tawny,” and véc0;, a ‘“disease.”’] A 
golden-yellow appearance of the pleura, 
peritoneum, ete., in the foetus. 

Cirrhopoda. See Crrropopa. 

Cir-rho’sis.* [From xiipés, “red- 
dish-yellow,” or “tawny.”] A name 
proposed for granulated or tuberculated 
liver, as designative of the appearance 
of the organ in that diseased state. Also 
applied to a disease of the kidney. 

Cir’ ri,* the plural of Cirrus, which 
see. 

Cir-rif'er-ous, or Cir-rig’er-ous. 
[Cirrif/erus, or Cirrig’erus; from 
cir'rus, and fe'ro, ge'ro, to “bear.’’] 
Bearing or producing cirri. 

Cir'ri-grade. [Cirrig’/radus; from 
eir’rus, and gra'‘dior, to “walk.” ] Pro- 
gressing by means of cirri. 

Cir-ri-pe'di-a,* or Cir’ri-peds. 
[From cir'ri, and pes, pe'dis, a “foot,”] 
The same as Crrropopa, which see. 

Cir’ ri-pés, p'edis,* or Cir’ ri-ped. 
[From ecir'rus, and pes, a “foot.”] The 
same as CIRROPODUS. 

Cir-rop’o-da,* or Cir’ri-pods. 
[See Crrrop’opus.] A class of the 
Diploneura (or Mollusea?) consisting of 
aquatic animals, having multivalve 
shells, and furnished with a number of 
long, curled, articulated, setigerous pro- 
cesses (called cirri) analogous to the 
feet of the Crustacea. These animals are 
popularly called barnacles, and acorn- 
shells. 

Civ-rop’o-dus.* [From cir/rus, and 
nots, a “foot.”] Cirrop’odous., Fringe- 
footed. Applied to a class of animals 
having cirri instead of feet. See pre- 
ceding article. 
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Cir’rous, or Cir’rése. Sometimes 
improperly written Cirrhous and Cirrhose. 
[Cirro’sus; from cir/rus.] Having 
eirri, or full of cirri. 

Cir’ras,* plural Cir’ri. [A Latin 
term signifying a “lock of curled hair,” 
a “fringe.”] In Botany, a clasper or 
tendril, one of the fulcra of plants; also 
termed Clavicula. Applied to a peculiar 
set of organs found in certain aquatic 
animals. (See Crrropopa.) The term 
cirrus is also applied to thin, fleecy 
clouds, floating in the atmosphere at a 
great elevation. 

Cir’so-céle.* [From xipods, a “ vari- 
cose vein,” and «f\n, a “tumor.”] A 
varicose enlargement of the spermatic 
vein. 

Gir'soid. [Cirsoi’des; from «ipods, 
a “varicose vein,” and eidos, a “form.’’} 
Resembling a varix. 

Cir-som’pha-los.* [From xipcds, a 
“varicose vein,” and éupadés,the “navel.” | 
A varicose condition around the navel. 

Cir-soph-thalmi-a.* [From kipods, 
a “varicose vein,” and 46$9adués, the 
“eye.’”’] A varicose condition of the 
eye: cirsophthal/my. 

Cir’sos* (xipods). The Greek term for 
@ varix, or dilated vein. 

Cir-sot/o-my. [Cirsoto’mia; from 
xipods, a “varicose vein,” and réuvw, to 
“eut.”] Extirpation of a varix. 

Cis-sam’pe-los.* [ From kods, “ivy,” 
and dymedos, the “vine.”] The wild vine. 
A Linnean genus of the class Diecia, 
natural order Menispermacce. 

Cissam pelos Ca-pen’'sis.* A spe- 
cies found in Cape Colony. The root is 
used by the inhabitants as a cathartic 
and emetic. 

Cissam’pelos Pareira* (pa-ri’ra). 
The Pareira brava, or American wild 
vine. See PAReEIRA. 

Cistaceze,* sis-ta’she-. A natural 
order of shrubs or herbaceous plants, 
including the rock-rose. The Cistus 
Creticus produces a resinous balsamic 
substance called Lada'num. 

Cis'ti,* the plural of Cis’tus, form- 
ing the Jussieuan name of a natural 
order of plants. See CisTaces®, 

Cis'tus.* A genus of the natural 
order Cistacex. 

Cis'tus Cre'ti-cus.* The name of 
the plant which produces a sort of gum- 
resin called Lada'num or Labda'num. 
This substance has a warm and bitter 
taste and an agreeable odor. It is 
sometimes used as an ingredient in 
plasters. 
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Citrate. [Ci'tras, a’tis.] A com- 
bination of citric acid with a base. 

Cit'ric Acid. [Ac’idum Cit’ri- 
eum; from Ci’trus.] An acid obtained 
from lemon-juice. 

Citrine Oint'’ment. [Named from 
its fine yellow or citrine color.] The 
common name of the Unguentum hydrar- 
gyri nitratis of the Pharmacopeeias. 
Used as a stimulant and alterative ap- 
plication in psoriasis and other cutaneous 
affections, 

Cit’ron. [Ci'tro, o'nis ; Cedrom’e- 
la.] The fruit of the Citreum, or citron- 
tree, a variety of the Citrus medica. 

Ci-trul'lus C6i-6-cyn’this.* A 
name of the Cuewmis Colocynthis. 

Ci'trus.* [From «pia, the “lemon” 
or “citron.”] A Linnzan genus of the 
class Polyadelphia, natural order Auran- 
tiacex. 

_ Citrus Auran’tium*® (au-ran’she- 
iim). The systematic name of the orange- 
tree. 

Citrus Big-a-ra’di-a.* Another 
* name for the Citrus aurantium, or orange- 
tree. 

Citrus Li-met’ta Ber-gaim'I-um.* 
The tree from the rind of whose fruit 
oil of bergamot is obtained. 

Ci'trus Li-mo’ num,* Ci’ trus Med’- 
i-ea.* Names of the plants which bear 
the Limones (lemons, or limes) of the 
Pharmacopeeias. 

Citrus Vulgaris. Sce Cirrus Av- 
RANTIUM. 

Ciy'et. [Civet’ta.] An unctuous sub- 
stance collected in a bag under the tail 
of the civet-cat, and used as a perfume. 

Clair-voy’anece. [See Cuiairvoy- 
AntT.] Literally, “clearsightedness,” or 
“clear vision.” Applied to a condition 
of the mind or the “mind’s eye,” usu- 
ally induced by mesmeric influence, in 
which, it is alleged, the mesmerized per- 
son can see not only in the dark, but the 
most intricate internal arrangements of 
his own or of another’s body, and even 
the remotest objects, though separated 
from the clairvoyant by interposing walls 
or mountains. 

Clair-yoy'ant. [Fr. clair, “clear,” 
and voyant, “seeing,” from voir, to 
“see.”’] Literally, “seeing clearly ;” 
hence, having the power of clairvoy- 
ance. As a noun, it signifies one who is 
endowed with clairvoyance. 

Clammy. See Viscosus. 

Clap. [Old Fr. Clapises, public shops 
of infamous character.] A term for 
Gonorrhe!a impu'ra. 
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Clar-i-fi-ca’tion. [Clarifica'tio, 
o'nis ; from cla’rus, “clear,” and fa'cio, 
to “make.’”’] The purifying or freeing a 
fluid from heterogeneous matter or im- 


purities. 
Clasper. See Cirrus, CLAVICLE. 
Class. [Clas’sis.] A primary divi- 


sion of bodies having some general re- 
semblance to each other, but further di- 
visible into distinctive orders. 

Clas-si-fi-ca’tion. [From celas’sis, 
and fa’cio, to “make.”] The system- 
atic arrangement into classes of naturil 
productions and phenomena, including 
the diseases of the animal body. 

Clay’ate. [Clava’tus; from cla'ra, 
a “club.”] Club-shaped; clubbed. 

Clavatio,* kla-va’she-o. [From ela’- 
vus, a “nail.”] The same as GompHosis. 

Clay'el-late. [Clavella’tus and 
Clavello'sus; from cla’va, a “club.’’] 
Having, or formed like, clubs. 

Clay'i-ele. [Clavie’ula, or Clavie’- 
ulus; the diminutive of cla'vis, a ““key.”] 
The collar-bone. In Botany, a tendril, 
clasper, or cirrus. 

Clay-i-cor’nate. [Clavicor'nis; 
from cla’va, a “club,” and cor'nu, a 
“horn.”’] Applied to a family of cole- 
opterous insects, in which the antenne 
are thick at the extremity, frequently 
forming a solid club. 

Cla-vie’u-lar. [Clavicula’ris; 
from clavic'ula, the “collar-bone.”] Be- 
longing to the clavicle, or collar-bone. 

Cla-vie’u-late. [Clavicula’tus ; 
from clavic'ula.| Having clavicles, as 
man and the Simiz. 

Clav'i-form. [Clavifor’mis; from 
ela'va, a “club.”] Club-shaped. 

Clavo, kli’vyo. The Spanish term for 
CLovE, which see. 

Cla'vus.* Literally, a “nail” or 
“spike.” Applied to a corn, or horny 
round cutaneous formation, the effect of 
continued pressure generally on the pro- 
minent parts of the toes. Also, a very 
acute pain confined to a small part of 
the head, as if a nail were being driven 
into it,—called Cla’vus hyster'icus. Also, 
condyloma of the uterus. Likewise, a 
tuberele on the white of the eye. 

Claw. (Um’guis.| The nail or talon 
of birds and other animals. The lower, 
narrow part of a petal. 

Clay. Argil'la, or argillaceous earth. 

Clay, Pure. The earth called Alu- 
mind. 

Cleans’ings. The same as Locuia, 
which see. 

Cléay'age. The property of splitting 
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or of being split in certain determinate 
directions, as minerals: foliated fracture. 

Cléi'do- [from K\sis, Keds, a “key,” 
‘the *clavicle”], in compound names of 
muscles, ete., denotes attachment to or 
connection with the clavicle. 

Cleis'a-gra.* [From rr<is, “clavicle,” 

and dypa, a “seizure” or “attack.’’] 
The gout in the articulation of the 
clavicles. 
- Clep-sy'dra.* [From kdérrw, to 
“steal,” and tdwp, “ water,”’—named in 
allusion to the water stealing away so 
gradually as to be almost unperceived. | 
An instrument for measuring time, by 
allowing water to drop through a small 
hole from one vessel to another. 

Cli-mace'ter,* plural Cli-mac-te’- 
réS. [Gr. x\yaxrip; from «Apisw, to 
“proceed by degrees.”] Literally, the 
“step of a stair’ or a “ladder;” hence, 
applied to the stages of human life, 
reckoned by periods of seven years. 

Cli-mace'ter-ie, or klim-ak-tér’ik. 
[Climacter’icus; from the same.] 
Applied to a particular epoch of the 
ordinary term of life, marked by periods 
of seven years, at which the body was 
by the ancients supposed to be peculiarly 
affected and to suffer considerable change. 
The ninth period, or sixty-third year, at 
which the most decided change takes 
place, was regarded as the “grand cli- 
macteric.”” 

Climace’'terie Dis-ease’. That sud- 
den change which occurs in many in- 
stances of advanced life, generally at the 
grand climacteric, that is, about the end 
of the sixty-third year, sixty-three being 
nine times seven. See CLimAcTeErie. 

Climace’teric Teeth’'ing. The pro- 
duction of teeth at a very late period of 
life, after the loss of the permanent 
teeth by accident or natural decay,— 
commonly between the sixty-third and 
eighty-first year, or the interval which 
fills up the two grand climacteric years 

of the Greek physiologists. 

Climat, klé'‘mé’. The French for Cxr- 
MATH, which see. 

Cli/mate. [Lat. Cli’ma, Clim’a- 
tis: Gr. kina, a “region,” “clime,” or 
“climate.”] In a hygienic point of 
view, the term denotes peculiarities in 
temperature, quality of air, etc., with 
respect to which different countries or 
regions differ from each other in their 
effects upon the health of those who in- 
habit them. Among the various influ- 
ences which tend to promote health or 


produce disease, there is perhaps none’ 
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more deserving the attenticn of the 
medical student than the peculiarities 
and varieties of climate. But the limits 
of the present volume will permit only a 
few general remarks; for a thorough 
consideration of the subject in all its 
details, the reader is referred to more 
extensive and elaborate works, 

In recommending a change of resi- 
dence on account of ill health, the judi- 
cious physician will take into eonsidera- 
tion not only the character of the dis- 
ease, but the peculiarities of the patient’s 
constitution. In general terms, it may 
be stated that diseases of the lungs or 
pleura require a mild or warm climate; 
and fevers, especially when complicated 
with visceral derangement, a cool or 
cold one: yet it will often be found that 
persons laboring under lung-complaints 
are more injured than benefited by a 
warm climate; for, though a mild air 
and unchecked perspiration are very 
decided advantages in themselves, the 
debility resulting from a less bracing . 
atmosphere will frequently prove more 
than a counterbalance to those ad- 
vantages. Mountain air, which is gene- 
rally pure, light, and exhilarating, will 
be found beneficial in certain cases, 
while sea air, which is less rarefied and 
less dry, will be better adapted to 
others. The air of a small island com- 
pletely surrounded by a wide expanse of 
sea, like Madeira or the Bermudas, pos- 
sesses the great advantage of having a 
more equable and uniform temperature 
than can ever be found on a continent 
or on any extensive tract of land. It is 
searcely necessary to remark that the 
purity or impurity of the air must, in an 
especial manner, never be overlooked. 
Yet it is said that the impure air of 
certain districts where tertians are com- 
mon, has been found eminently benefi- 
cial in some forms of pulmonary dis- 
ease. 

Cli-ma-tog’ra-phy. [Climatogra’- 
phia; from eli’ma, “climate,” and ypage, 
to “write,” to “describe.”] A deserip- 
tion of climates. 

Cli-ma-tol’o-gy. [Climatolo’gia; 
from celi’ma, and débyos, a “discourse.’’] 
A treatise on climate; the science of 
climates. . 

Cli-nan’dri-am.* [From x\ivn, a 
“bed,” and dvip, a “male.’’] The part 
of the column of fructification of the 
Orchidex in which the anther 1s fixed. 

Clin’'i-cal. [Lat. Clin’ieus; from 
k\in. Fr. Clinique, klé‘nék’.] Pertain- 
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ing to a bed; as clinical lectures, which 
are those delivered by medical attend~- 
ants at the bedside. 

Clinique, kl¢'nék’. The French term 
for CLinicAL, which see. As a noun, it 
js used for a clinical school, thus: La 
Clinique de la Charité (14 klé'nék’ deh 
14 sha'ré'ta’) signifies “The Clinical 
School of [the Hospital} La Charité.” 

Cli'‘noid. [Clinoi’des; from «\ivn, 
and «fdos, a “*form.”] Resembling a bed. 
Applied to four processes of the sphe- 
noid bone. 

Cli-nom’e-ter. [Clinom’etrum; 
from wri, to “incline,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.”] An apparatus for mea- 
suring the inclination of a line in rela- 
tion to a horizontal plane. Used for 
ascertaining the dip of geological strata. 

Clis-e-om’e-ter. [Cliseom’etrum; 
from «Nios, “inclination,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.”] An instrument for mea- 
suring the angle which the axis of the 
female pelvis makes with that of the 
body. 

Clit-Bur. The Arctium lappa ; also 
called Clot-bur. 

Clit’o-ris,* gen. Cli-tér'I-dis. [Gr. 
kXetropis; from xdeiw, to “shut up,” to 
“enclose;” because concealed by the 
labia pudendi.} <A small, elongated, 
glandiform body at the anterior part of 
the vulva, resembling in its internal 
structure the corpus cavernosum of the 
penis. 

Clit-o-ris’mus.* Morbid swelling 
of the clitoris. 

Clit-o-ri'tis, idis.* [From clit'orie.] 
Inflammation of the clitoris. 

Clo-a’ea.* [From elu’o, an antique 
form for col!luo, to “wash,” to “scour,” 
or “make clean.’] Literally, a “sink” 
or “sewer.” Applied in Zoology to a 
cavity in birds and certain other ww 
in which the oviducts terminate. In the 
plural (Cloa’cx), the openings through 
the new bony shell (in cases of necrosis 
of a long cylindrical bone) into the se- 
questrum, or enclosed dead bone, by which 
the matter formed in the interior is dis- 
charged. 

Cloaque, klo‘ik’. 
Cioaca, which see. 

Clon’ic. [Clon’ieus; from «)év0s, 
“commotion.”| Belonging to an agi- 
tated or irregular movement. Applied to 
spasms in which contractions and relax- 
ations are alternate, as in epilepsy. 

Clot. [From the Belgian Klot, a 
*mass of thickened fluid.”] The Cras- 
eamentum of the blood. 
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Clot-Bur. See Cuit-Bur. 
Clou. See Clove. 


Clove. [From the Latin Cla’vus, x 
“nail” or “spike;” Fr. Clou, kloo, Sp. 
Clavo, kla'vo, both signifying originally 
a nail or spike; so called from its re- 
semblance to a nail.] The calyx, or un- 
expanded flower, of the Caryophyl'lus 
aromat'icus, otherwise called Luge’nia 
earyophylla'ta. The clove is a warm, pun- 
gent, and highly-stimulating aromatic. 
It is sometimes employed to relieve 
nausea or vomiting; but it is chiefly 
used to assist or modify the action of 
other medicines. 

Clove-Gil li-flow-er, Clove-Pink. 
The Dian! thus caryophyl' lus. 

Clove-Tree. The Caryophyl'lus aro- 
mat'icus (or Euge'nia caryophylla'ta). 

Clo’ven Spine.. The same as Scuis- 
TORRHACHIS, which see. 

Clab-Foot. See Tapes. | 

Clu-pe'li-dz.* [From Clu'pea, a 
small fish of the herring kind.}) A 
family of fishes having the Clupea for 
their type. 

Clusiaceze,* klu-ze-a’'she-é, or Gut- 
tif/er-ze.* A natural order of trees and 
shrubs, found in the tropics, including 
the Clu’sia, the Mangosteen, and other 
excellent fruits. Many species of this 
order secrete an acrid, purgative gum- 
resin, as gamboge. 

Cluster. See Racemus, and Tuyr- 
sus. 

Clyp’e-al. [Clypea’lis; from cly’- 
peus, a “shield.”] Belonging to a 


shield. 
Clyp’e-ate. [Clypea’tus; from the 
same.] Bearing a shield, or formed 


like a shield. 

Clys'sus.* [From x\izw, to “dash,” 
to “wash.”] A term formerly used to 
denote the vapor produced by the de- 
tonation of nitre with any inflammable 
substance. 

Clys'ter.* [Gr. «A\vorfp; from nrfw, 
to “wash away.’’] An injection into the 
rectum; an en’ema; a glyster. 

©. M. = Cras ma’ne.* “To-morrow 
morning.” 


Cc. N. = Cras noc'te.* “To-morrow 
night.” 

Cni'cus Ben-e-dic’tus,* or Cen- 
tau’re-a Bem-e-die’ta.* (“Blessed 


Thistle.”) A composite plant, regarded 
as “blessed” on account of its medicinal 
virtues. It contains a brown, bitter 
principle, called enicin. 
Co. See Con. 
Co-ad'u-nate. [Coaduna’tus; from 
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coadu'no, to “join together.”] Clus- 
tered. 
Co-ag'u-la-ble. [Coagulabi’lis; 


from coag'ulo, coagula'tum, to “curdle.’’} 
Having the property of coagulation. 

CoaGa'uLABLE Lympen. A term applied 
to the fibrin of the blood. 

Co-ag-u-la’ tion. [Coagula’ tio, 
o’nis; from the same.] The thickened 
state of the albuminous portion of cer- 
tain animal and vegetable fluids on ap- 
plying acids or heat. 

Co-ag’u-lum.* [From the same.] 
The jelly-like consistence assumed by 
albuminous substances, blood, etc., when 
acted on by heat. 

Coal (Min’e-ral). A combustible 
mineral, consisting of two principal va- 
rieties,—anthracite and bituminous coal. 
The former burns with little or no smoke 
or flame; in the latter, as its name im- 
plies, bitumen is an important ingredient, 
producing vapor and gas when exposed 
to heat. 

Co-a-lés'cent. [Coales’cens; from 
coales'co, to “grow together.”] Grow- 
ing together. 

Co-ap-ta'tion. [Coapta’tio, o/nis ; 
from co for con, “together,” and ap'to, 
apta'tum, to “fit.”] The fitting together 
of the ends of a fractured bone. 

Co-are'tate. [Coarcta’tus; from 
coare'to, coarcta'tum, to “straighten.”] 
Pressed close together. 

Co-are-ta'tion. [Coarcta’tio, o'nis; 
from the same.] A straightening, or 
pressing together. Applied to strictures 
of the intestine or urethra, 

Coat. See Tunica. 

Coat’ed. (Fr. Enduit, dxdwé’.) Ap- 
plied to the condition of the tongue, 
as indicative of visceral disturbance. 

Cobalt, ko’bault. [Lat. Cobal’ tum; 
from the German Ko!bold, a “goblin” or 
“‘demon;” so called because its discovery 
was regarded by miners as an ill omen, 
—t.e. as unfavorable to the presence of 
more valuable metals.] A metal gene- 
rally found in combination with arsenic. 
The salts of cobalt are irritant poisons. 
The oxide is employed to impart a blue 
color to porcelain and glass. 

Co-bal'tie. [Cobal’tieus.] Belong- 
ing to cobalt. 

Co-ba'lus.* The same as Kobold, 
the demon of miners, from which cobalt 
is said to have been named. 

Cobra de Capello, ko’bri dd kA- 
pél'lo. (“Snake with a Hood.”) The 
Portuguese name for the hooded snake, 
the Na'ja vulga'rie (otherwise called the 
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Na'ja tripu'dians), a very poisonous ser; 
pent common in India. 

Cob'’web. [Ara’neum.] The web 
of the Aranea, or spider. 

Co'ea,* called also Ypada, e-p4'da. 
The leaf of the Erythroa'ylon eo'ca, a 
plant in extensive use among the Indians 
of the Andes, as a stimulant. See Ery- 
THROXYLON Coca. 

Coc’gi,* the plural of Coe’cus. The 
Pharmacopeial name (Ed. Ph.) for 
cochineal insects. 

Coceiferous, kok-sif’er-iis, [Coe 
eif’erus; from coc'cus, a “berry,” and 
Jfe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing berries, or 
objects like them. 

Coecinella,* kok-se-nel’la. [Diminu- 
tive of coc'cus, a “berry.”] The cochi- 
neal insect: cochineal. (See Coccus 
Cacti.) A genus of coleopterous insects; 
the lady-bird, or lady-bug. 

Coccinella Sep-tem-punc-ta’ta* 
(i.e. “having seven points or spots’), or 
Lady-bug. This insect, if bruised upon 
an aching tooth, is said to cure it. 

Coc-ci-nel/lin. [Coccinelli’na.] 
The coloring principle of cochineal; 
earmine. 

Coe’ecu-lus.* [Diminutive of coc’- 
cus, a “berry.’’] A genus of the class 
Dicecia, natural order Menispermacezx. 
The Pharmacopeeial name (Br. Ph.) for 
the fruit of the Anamirta cocculus, or 
Cocculus Indicus. 

Coe’culus, An-a-mir'ta.* The plant 
which produces the Coceulus Indicus, 
sometimes termed Levantnut, or Bae’ca 
Orienta'lis (“ Oriental Berry”). 

Coe’culus In‘di Ar-o-mat’'i-cus,* 
or (plural) Coe’eu-li In’di Ar-o-mat’- 
i-ci. Other names for the Myrtus pi- 
menta, or Jamaica pepper. 

Coe'culus In‘di-eus.* The berries 
of the Anamir'ta coc'culus (the Meni- 

mum cocculus of Linngeus). The 
kernels of these berries are whitish and 
oily, and have an intensely bitter taste. 
They contain a peculiar bitter principle 
called picrotoxin, which is very poisonous. 
The Cocculus Indicus belongs to the acro- 
narcotic class of poisons. As a medicine 
it is never administered internally. In 
India it is employed to stupefy fish in 
order that they may be more easily 
caught. It is said that the fish thus 
taken are not poisonous. An ointment 
made of the powdered berries is some- 
times used in certain cutaneous dis- 
eases. ‘ 

Coe'eulus Pal-ma'tus.* The plant 
which affords Calumba, Colomba, or Co- 
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lumho root; called, also, Menispermum 
palmatum. 

Coe’eum.* (See Coccus.) A kind of 
seed-vessel distinguished from a capsule, 
the sides of which, being elastic, project 
the seeds with great force, as in the 
Euphorbiz. 5 

Coe’cum Baph'i-cum.* The ker- 
mes berry. 

Coe’eus.* [From xéxkos, a “grain” or 
“kernel;” also, an “insect.”] The Phar- 
macopeeial name (Brit. and U.S. Ph.) 
for the Coceus cacti. In Botany, a cell 
or capsule. Also the name of a genus 
of hemipterous insects. 

Coe’eus Cace’ti.* (“Coccus of the 
Cactus.”) The Coccinella, or cochineal 
insect. 

Coe’cus In-fee-to’ri-us.* The in- 
sect which produces the kermes grains 
or berries. 

Coe’cus Laec’ea.* The insect which 
produces Lae. 

Coce-¢yg'e-us,* or kok-se-je’iis. [From 
coc'cyx.] Belonging to the coccyx: coe- 
¢yg’eal. 

Coe-cy-0-dyn'i-a.* [From coc'cyz, 
and ééém, “pain.”] Pain in the coecyx, 
occurring especially in women. 

Coc'¢gyx,* gen. Coe-cy’gis. [From 
kéxxug, the “cuckoo;” because like its 
bill.] The small triangular bone ap- 
pended to the point of the sacrum. 

Coch'i-néal. [Coccinel’/la; from 
coccinel'la, probably derived through 
the Italian coceiniglia, pronounced kot- 
che-nél’y4.] The Coccus cacti, Coccinella, 
or cochineal insect, brought from South 
America as a reddish grain. Cochineal 
is thought by some to possess anodyne 
and antispasmodic properties, and has 
been recommended for the hooping- 
cough and other nervous affections: In 
Pharmacy it is used to color tinctures, 
ointments, ete. ‘ 

Cochinilin, kotch’e-nil'in. (See 
CocuineaL.) A coloring matter obtained 
from cochineal. It is a constituent of 
carmine. 

Coechl. Ampl., Cochl. Mag. Ab- 
breviations for Cochlea're am'plum* or 
mag'num,* a “tablespoon.” 

Cochi. Med. = Cochlea're me'dium.* 
A “dessert-spoon.” 

Cochl. Min. = Cochlea're min'imum.* 
A “teaspoon.” 

Coch’'le-a.* Literally, a “shell,” a 
“snail-shell;” hence, any thing of a 
spiral form. A conical cavity of the 
internal ear. 
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“shell,” more especially a “snail-shell.”] 
The Latin word for “spoon;” so named 
from its resemblance to a shell. It is 
commonly used in medical prescriptions 
for ‘‘ spoonful.” 

Coch-le-a'ri-a.* [From cochlea're, 
a “spoon.”] A Linnean genus of the 
class Tetradynamia, natural order Cru- 
cifere. 

Cochlea'ria Armora’cia* (ar-mo- 
ra’she-a). The horse-radish plant; called, 
also, the Raph'anus rustica'nus. The 
root of this plant (Armoraciz# Radix) is 
pungent and powerfully stimulant. Its 
virtues depend on an essential oil which 
is dissipated by drying. 

Coch-le-ar'i-form. [Cochleari- 
for’mis; from cochlea're, a “spoon.’’] 
Formed like a spoon. 

Coeh’'le-ate. [Cochlea’tus; from 
coch'lea, a “snail-shell.”] In Botany, 
spiral, or having a spiral form. 

C€o-co’a. The fruit of Theobroma 
cacao. 

Co-coon’. [Etymology uncertain.] 
The silken case of certain Arachnides, 
etc., in which they deposit their eggs, 
change their teguments, or retire for the 
winter, 

Coce'tion. ([Coe'tio; from co’guo, 
coc'tum, to “eook,” to “digest.’’] The 
process of reducing the aliment to 
chyle. 

Codaga-Pala Bark. 
ANTIDYSENTERICUM, 

Co'de-ate. [Co’deas, a’tis; from 
code'icum ag/idum.} A combination of 
codeic acid with a base. 

Co-de'ic. [Code’ieus.] Applied to 
an acid obtained from codein. 

Co'de-in, Co'de-ine, or Co-de'ia.* 
[From kwdia, or xwdsia, a “poppy-head.’’] 
An alkaloid discovered by Robiquet in 
opium. As a soporific it is considered 
to possess about half the strength of 
morphia. 

Cod’-Liv’er Oil, or Cod’fish Oil. 
[Moxr’rhuze O'leum.] Obtained from 
the liver of the Ga'dus mor'rhua, or 
codfish. See OLeuM Morruvu x. 

Coecum. See Cacum. 

Coelia,* sé'le-a. [ Gr. xordia, the “belly;” 
from xothos, “hollow.’’] The belly, espe- 
cially the lower portion; also, the sto- 
mach. 

Coe'li-ae. [Coeli’acus; from celia, 
the “belly.””] Belonging to the belly. 

Coe'liae Pas'sion. [Pas'sio Coeli’s 
aea.| A chronic flux, in which the ali- 
ment is discharged half digested; the 
Diarrhe'a celi'aca of Cullen. 
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Coe'liae Plex’us. A name for the 
SoLar PLExus, which see. 

Coe-li’a-ca.* [Neuter plural of eeli’- 
acus. See Castrac.] The first class of 
Dr. Good’s Nosology, embracing dis- 
eases of the digestive organs. Some- 
times applied to medicines which act on 
those organs. 

Coeliacus. See Camriac. 

Coe-li-al'gi-a.* [From celia, the 
“belly,” and ddyos, “pain.”] Pain in 
the belly. 

Coenzesthesis,* sén-és-the’sis. [From 
xowds, “common,” and divAgo, “ percep- 
tion,” “feeling,” or “sensibility.”] A 
term expressive of the general feeling or 
consciousness in the entire body; con- 
sciousness of existence. Some writers 
have termed it a sixth sense, not limited, 
like the other senses, to one particular 
part, but common to the whole system. 

Goe-nu’rus.* [From xowds, “com- 
mon,” and dvpé, a “tail” or “hinder 
part.”’] A cee/nure, or hydatid, contain- 
ing several animals (Hntozoa) grouped 
together and adhering to its sides, which 
thus form a common base or termination 
of many heads and bodies. 

Coeruleus Lapis. See BLur-StTone. 

Coeruleus Morbus. See Cyravosis. 

Coeur, kur. The French word for 
“heart.” See Cor, and Heart. 

Cof'fe-a.* (See Carrea.) A Lin- 
nean genus of the class Pentandria, 
natural order Cinchonacex (according to 
Lindley, though formerly ranked with 
the Rubiacezx). 

Cof'fea A-rab’i-ca.* 
which affords coffee. 
ICA. 

Cof'fee. [Lat. Caf'fea, or Cof'fea ; 
Fr. Café, ka‘fa’.] The seed of the Ca/’- 
fea Arablica, a tree from fifteen to 
thirty feet in height, growing native in 
Southern Arabia and Abyssinia, and 
cultivated extensively in Java, Ceylon, 
and other parts of the East Indies; also 
in South America and the West India 
islands. The infusion of the roasted 
seeds is exhilarating and tonic, and has 
been used, it is said, with the most bene- 
ficial results in cases of poisoning with 
opium, and chronic asthma. Coffee ( Cu/- 
fea) has been assigned a place on the 
Primary List of the Materia Medica in 
the last edition of the U.S. Pharmaco- 
poeia (1860). See Carrein. 

Co-hab-i-ta'tion. [Cohabita’tio, 
o/nis ; from co for con, “together,” and 
hab'ito, habita'tum, to “dwell.”] In 
Medical Jurisprudence, the dwelling to- 
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gether of two persons of opposite sex, 
including the habit of venereal congress, 
without the sanction of marriage. 

Co-he'sion. [Cohe’sio, o’nis; from 
co for con, “together,” and he'reo, he’- 
sum, to “stick.”] The power by which 
the particles of bodies adhere to each 
other. 

Co-ho-ba'tion. [Cohoba ‘tio, o/nis; 
from co'hob, used by Paracelsus to sig- 
nify repetition.} The pouring of a fluid 
again and again on the matter from 
which it was distilled, and as often dis- 
tilling it, to render it more efficacious. 

Coitio,* ko-ish’e-o, or Co-i'tion. 
The same as Corrus, which see. 

Co'%-tus.* [From co for con, “to- 
gether,” and e’o, i’tum, to “go” or 
“come.”] The coming together of male 
and female in the act of procreation. 
In Chemistry, the union of substances 
by incorporation or mixture. — 

Coke. The charcoal obtained by 
heating bituminous coal with the imper- 
fect access of air, or by its distillation. 
The former is usually called oven coke, 
the latter gas coke, being abundantly 
produced in gas-works. The weight of 
coke usually amounts to between sixty 
and seventy per cent. of the coal em- 
ployed. Coke is a valuable fuel for 
many purposes in the arts. 

Col. A French word signifying “the 
neck.” See Cotium. 

Col'a-to'ri-um.* [From co’lo, cola’- 
tum, to “strain.”] A strainer of any 
kind; a sieve. 

Col-a-tu’ra.* [From the same.] Any 
filtered or strained liquor. 

Col’ chi-ci Cor’mus.* The Pharma- 
copeeial name (Brit. Ph.) for the bulbs of 
Colchicum autumnale. 

Col'chiei Ra’dix.* (“Root of Col- 
chicum.”) The cormus of Col'chicum 
autumna'le (U.S. Ph.). 

Col’'chiei Se'men.* (“Seed of Col- 
chicum.”) The seed of Col'ehicum au- 
tumna'le (U.S. and Brit. Ph.). 

Col'echici Sem/‘i-ma.* (“Seeds of 
Colchicum.”’) The Pharmacopceial name 
(Ed. Ph.) for the seeds of the Col'chi- 
cum autumna’le. 

Colehiecia,* kol-chish’e-a. The same 
as COLCHICIN. 

‘Col'chi-cin, or Col’chi-cine. [Col- 
ehiei’ma.| An alkaloid substance ob- 
tained from Col/chicum autumna'le, of 
which it is believed to be the active 
principle. 

Colehicum,* k5l'che-kiim. [From 
Col'chis, a country of Asia.] A Linnean 
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‘genus of the class Herandria, natural 
order Melanthacex. The name is often 
used as synonymous with Col'chicum 
autumna’le, including the various pre- 
parations of the root and seeds. 

Col'chi-cum Au-tum-na’le.* The 
meadow saffron. The root and the seeds 
appear to possess similar medicinal pro- 
perties. The former is narcotic, diu- 
retic, and cathartic. From its sedative 
effects, it has often proved very useful in 
gout and rheumatism. In an over-dose, 
however, it sometimes produces exces- 
sive nausea, vomiting and purging, 
sinking of the pulse, attended with ex- 
treme prostration, and may prove fatal. 

Col’'co-thar. A mixture of red oxide 
of iron and the persulphate, used as a 
paint, etc. 

Cold, [Fri'gus, go’ris, Catar’rhus. | 
Properly, the privation of heat. In 
popular language, it denotes a catarrh, 
cough, or other effects from exposure to 
cold. 

Co-le-op’ter-a.* An order of insects. 
See next article. 

Co-le-op'ter-us.* [From kodeds, a 
“sheath,” and rrépov, a “‘wing.’”’] Applied 
in the neuter plural (Coleop'tera) to an 
order of insects in which the inferior 
wings are covered by others like sheaths 
or cases: coleop’terous. 

Co-le-o-rhi'za.* [From «odes, a 
“sheath,” and pia, a “root.”] Applied 
in Botany to a kind of case which en- 
velops certain radicles. : 

Co'les.* [Essentially the same word 
as Cau'lis: both are derived from xav\Jbc, 
a “stalk,” or “stem.”] Originally, a 
stalk; but used by Celsus as a designa- 
tion of the penis. 

Colie. (Fr. Colique, ko'lék’.) (See 
Cou’tca.) Acute pain in the abdomen, 
aggravated at intervals. So named 
from its having been supposed to have 
its seat in the colon. 

Col'i-ea.* [From col’icus, “ pertain- 
ing to the colon,” pas’sio, “suffering,” 
or “pain,” being usually understood. 
See Corica Passro.] Literally, pain in 
the colon, or large intestine. The colic, 
or belly-ache. A genus of the order 
Spasmi, class Adynamiz, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Cox'1IcA AccipentA’LIs.* Colic in- 
duced by particular articles of diet. 
This may also be flatulent colic. See 
Corica FLATULENTA. 

Cou'tcA Bruio’sa.* Bilious colic, oc- 
casioned by an excess of bile in the 
intestines. as 
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Cox’tca CAtcuio’saA.* [From cal'cu- 
lus.] Colic caused by intestinal caleuli. 

Cou’tcA FLATULEN’TA.* [From fla’tus, 
“wind.”] Flatulent colic, caused by 
wind in the intestines. 

Cou'tcA Meconia’tis.* Colic result- 
ing from retention of the meconium in 
infants. 

Cou’1cA Pas‘s1o* (pash’e-o). Another 
name for colic. See Conca. 

Cou’ica Pic'ronum.* The “colic of 
the Pictones,” a name for the people of 
Poitou, where it is said to have been an 
endemic. Otherwise called dry belly- 
ache; Devonshire colic; painter’s colic 
(Col'ica picto'rum); also Col'ica saturni’ - 
na, as being produced by the poison of 
lead. 

Cou’tcA Picro’rum.* [From pic’tor, 
a “painter.”] “Painter’s Colic.” See 
Coxica Pictonum. 

Cou’/icA Sterco’rReEA.* [From ster’- 
cus, ster'coris, “feeces.”] Colic arising 


from an excessive accumulation of the 


contents of the bowels. 

Col'l-eus.* Belonging to the colon. 

Col-i-for’mis.* [From co’lum, a 
“colander,” or “strainer,” a “sieve.” ] 
Col'iform. Resembling-a sieve, or sieve- 
like. Applied to the ethmoid bone (os 
colifor'me). 

Colique. See Cotic. 

Co-li'tis.* [From co’lon.] Inflam- 
mation of the mucous coat of the colon. 

Colla Pis'cium* (pish’e-im). “ Glue 
of Fishes.” See IcurHyocouLa. 

Colla-gen. [From «oid, “glue,” and 
yevvaes, to “produce.”] The chief con- 
stituent of bone, cartilage, ligaments, 
tendons, ete. By boiling it forms glue 
or gelatin. 

Col-lapse’. [Collap’sus; from co/’- 
labor, collap'sus, to “fall down.”] A 
state of extreme depression or complete 

rostration of the vital powers, as occurs 
in Asiatic cholera, ete. 

Collar. ([Colla’re; from col’lum, 
the “neck.”] The prothorax, or ante- 
rior segment of the trunk, in insects. 

Collar-Bone. The clavicle. 

Col-le’sis.* [From xo)\dw, to “ glue.”] 
An old term for AGGLUTINATION. 

Collet, kol'la’. A French term signi- 
fying “acollar.” See Neck. 

Col-lie’u-lus.* [Diminutive of eol’- 
lis, a “hill,” or “elevation.”] A little 
hill, or eminence. Applied in Anatomy 
to various small elevations or protube- 
rances. 5 

Collie’ulus Ner'vi 2th-moi-da’- 
lis.* (‘Protuberance of yer) ecto 
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Nerve.) The same as the Corpus 
Srriatum, which see. 

Collic’ulus Ner' vi Op’ ti-ei.* (“ Pro- 
tuberance of the Optic Nerve.) The 
optic thalamus. 

Collic/ulus Sem-i-na’lis.* (“Semi- 
nal Protuberance.’”’) A small elevation 
in the prostate gland. 

Col-lig-ua-men’‘taum.* [From col- 
lig'uco, to “melt;” so called, probably, in 
allusion to its exceeding softness, or 
want of firm consistency.] A term ap- 
plied by Harvey to the first rudiments 
of the embryo in generation. 

Col-liq'ua-tive. [Colliquati’vus; 
from collig'weo, to “melt.”] Applied to 
any excessive discharge or evacuation. 

Col-lo'di-um,* or Col-lo'di-on.* 
[From «dda, “glue.”] A peculiar sub- 
stance prepared by dissolving gun-cotton 
in sulphuric ether. For particular diree- 
tions in its preparation, see U.S. Phar- 
macopeeia, 1860, page 125. It is much 
used as an application to abraded surfaces 
and superficial wounds. When applied 
to a part, the ether evaporates, and a 
solid adhesive material is left, which acts 
like adhesive plaster, keeping the parts 
together and excluding the air. 

Colio'’dium cum Can-thir’i-de.* 
(“ Collodion with Cantharides,” U.S. Ph., 
1860.) A preparation of collodion and 
cantharides, used as a blistering appli- 
cation. It produces a blister in about 
the same time as the ordinary cerate, 
and has the great advantage of being 
easily applied to uneven surfaces. 

Colloid. [Colloi’des; from «é\Xa, 
“glue,” and stdos, a “form.’’] Resem- 
bling glue. 

Col-lo-ne’ma, atis.* [From «éAa, 
“glue.”] A very soft tumor, containing 
a clear, grayish-yellow substance like 
gelatine, or fresh glue. 

Col'lum.* [Diminutive of colum’- 
na, a “pillar’?] (Fr. Col, kol, and Cou, 
koo.) The neck. Applied to any part 
which, from its situation, form, or con- 
nection, resembles a neck. 

Col-lu-to'ri-um.* [From col’luo, 
collu'tum, to “wash.’’] A gargle; a 
liquid applied to the mouth or throat for 
local purposes. 

- Col-lyr'i-um.* [Gr. 
“little cake ;” diminutive 
“small loaf” or ‘roll 
Originally, an eye-salve made up in 
small cakes ; or, any salve. Now usually 
applied to a wash or lotion for the eyes. 

Co-1o-bo'ma, atis.* [From xooSéu, 

to “mutilate.”] A mutilation, or defect, 
130 , 
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Colobo’ma Ir’'i-dis.* (‘Mutilation 
of the Ivis.”) A name applied to fissures 
of the lower portion of the iris with 
a prolongation of the pupil to the edge 
of the cornea. 

Colocynth. See CoLocynruis. 

Col-o-cyn'this, idis.* [From xo)é- 
xuv0a, a “gourd.’”’] Col’ocynth. The 
Pharmacopeeial name || of the dried pulp 
of the bitter cucumber; also called Colo- 
quin'tida. The pulp of colocynth is a 
powerful hydragogue cathartic, and, as 
such, is sometimes given in dropsy. In 
large doses, however, it is a dangerous 
poison. Itis most frequently administered 
in combination with other medicines. 

Co-lom’ba.* The former Pharma- 
copeial name (U.S. Ph.) of the root of 
the Coc'culus palma’tus. See CALUMBA, 
and CoLuMBo. 

Co'lon.* [Gr. «ddov.] That portion 
of the large intestine extending from the 
cecum to the rectum. 

Co-loph’o-ny. [Colopho’nia; from 
Col'ophon, a city of Ionia, whence it was 
originally obtained.} A dark-colored 
resin, prepared from the distillation of 
rough turpentine without water. 

Coloquinte, ko'lo'kint’. The French 
term for colocynth. See CoLocynruis. 

Coloquintida. See CoLocynruis. 

Colored. [Colora’tus; from colo!- 
ro, colora'tum, to “color.”] Applied in 
Botany to objects of any other color 
than green. 

Col-o-rif'ie. [Colorif/icus; from 
co'lor, and fa'cio, to “make.”] Making 
or producing colors. Applied to the lu- 
minous rays. 

Col/or-ing Mat'ter. <A _ coloring 
principle existing in vegetable sub- 
stances. Colors are termed substantive 
when they adhere to the cloth without a 
basis; adjective, when they require a 
basis or mordant. 

Col-os-tra’ tion. [Colostra’ tio, 
o’nis.| A term for the diseases of new- 
born infants, caused by the  colos- 
trum. 

Co-los'tric. [Colos’tricus.] Be- 
longing to the colostrum. 

Colos'trie Flu/id. The imperfect 
secretion of milk ere the mother has 
recovered from delivery, on account of 
the presence of colostrum; popularly, 
“green milk.” 

Co-los’trous. [Colostro’sus; from 
colos’trum.| Having colostrum, or full 
of colostrum. 

Co-los'trum.* [Perhaps from xo\év, 
“food.’’] A substance in the first milk 
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after delivery, giving to it a greenish or 
yellowish color. 

Co-lot'o-my. [Colote’mia; from 
co'lon, and réuyw, to “cut.”| Cutting 
into the colon. 

Col’po-géle.* [From «xédros, the 
“womb,” or “vagina,” and «An, a “tu- 
mor.”] Hernia vagina'lis, or hernia in 
the vagina, 

Col-pop-to’sis.* [From «é\zos, the 
“womb,” or “vagina,” and mraos, a 
‘falling.”] Falling down, or prolapsus, 
of the vagina. 

Colt’s Foot. See Tussmago Far- 
FARA. 

Col'u-ber Be’rus.* The systematic 
name for the viper, a poisonous snake 
common in Europe. 

Co-lum bie Ag'id. An acid obtained 
by fusing the ore of Columbium with the 
carbonate or the bisulphate of potassa; a 
soluble columbate of potass is obtained, 
and the acid is precipitated in the form 
of a white hydrate. 

Co-lum'bi-um.* § [From Columbia, 
one of the names of America.] A metal 
first found (in 1801) in a mineral dis- 
covered in Massachusetts. It has since 
been found in a Swedish mineral called 
Tantalite; but its ores are extremely 
rare. 

Co-lum'bo.* The common name 
for the root of the Coc’culus palma'tus. 
(See CatumBa.) This root is one of the 
most valuable of the mild tonics. Being 
without astringency, it is generally ac- 
ceptable to the stomach, and is an ex- 
cellent remedy in cases of simple debility 
of the digestive organs or of the alimen- 
tary canal, resulting from whatever 
cause. 

Columellia. See CoLuMNELLA. 

Columelliacez,* kol-u-mel-le-a’- 
she-@. [From Oolumel'lia, one of the 
genera.] An obscure natural order of 
exogenous shrubs and trees, found in 
Mexico and Peru. Allied to the Jas- 
minaceez. 

Co-lum'na,* plural Co-lum/nz. 
[Fr. Colonne, ko'lonn’.] Literally, a 
“column,” or “pillar.” Often applied in 
Anatomy to parts supposed to resemble 
a column, as those of the ve’lum pala’ ti, 
and the columnx carnex, or muscular 
fasciculi of the internal walls of the 
heart. 

Colum/’'na Na’‘si.* (“Column of the 
Nose.”) The fleshy termination of the 
septum of the nose. 

Colum’na O’ris.* (‘Column of the 
Mouth.”) The uyula. 
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Colum'na Ver-te-bra’lis.* (“Ver- 
tebral Column.’’) The spinal column. 

Col-um/nze Car’ne-ze.*  (“ Fleshy 
Columns.”) (Fr. Colonnes Charnues, 
ko‘lonn’ shar‘nii’.) The muscular pro- 
jections in the ventricles of the heart. 

Co-lum/nar. [(Columma’ris; from 
colum'na, a “pillar.”] Belonging to a 
pillar or column; pillar-like. 

Col-um-nel la,* or Col-u-mella.* 
[Diminutive of colum'na.| Applied in 
Botany to a substance passing through 
the capsule, connecting the several par- 
titions and seeds. 

Col-um-nif’er-ous. [Columnif’- 
erus; from codum'na, a “column,” and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”’] Applied in Botany 
to plants that haye the stamens and 
pistil like a column in the middle of the 
flower. 

Co-lum/nu-la.* —[Diminutive of 
colum'na.| . The filament which passes 
through the middle of the capsule of 
frondose mosses. 

Coluvrine de Virginie, ko'lii'vrén’ 
deh vér‘zhé'né’. The French for Vir- 
ginia Snake-root. See ARISTOLOCHIA. _ 

Col’'za Oil. A liquid extracted from’ 
the grain of the Bras'sica Arven'sis, used 
in making soft soap. 

Co'ma, atis,* plural Co’ma-ta. [Gr. 
k@pa, “deep sleep.”] A state of lethargic 
drowsiness, produced by compression of 
the brain and other causes, 

Co'’ma.* [Gr. xéyn, the “hair of the 
head.”’] Literally, a “head of hair.” 
Applied in Botany to a bush or head of 
leaves terminating a stem. 

Co'ma-Vig'il.* (‘Watchful Coma.”) 
The lethargic condition of the patient in 
bad cases of typhus, in which he is 
watchful and muttering in delirium. 

Co'ma-ta,* the plural of Co’ma,. Ap- 
plied to soporose diseases. An order of 
the class Neuroses of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Co’ma-tose. [Comato’sus; from 
co/ma.| Having a constant propensity 
to sleep; full of ‘sleep. 

Com-bi-na'tion. [Combina’tio, 
o'nis; from com'bino, combina'tum, to 
“set in couples together” (from con, 
“together,” and bi/nus, “two by two”).} 
A true chemical union of two or more 
substances, as opposed to mere mechani- 
cal mixture. 

Combretacez,* kom-bre-ta’she-é. 
[From Combre’tum, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous shrubs and 
trees, all natives of the tropies, mostly 
astringents. Some species of it produce 
valuable dyestuffs. 
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Com-bus’tion. [Combus’tio, o/nis ; 
from combu'ro, combus'tum, to “burn.” ] 
Burning. The evolution of heat and 
light during chemical action, by absorb- 
ing oxygen from atmospheric air. 

Combustion, Preternatural, 
Combustion, Spontaneous. See 
SPONTANEOUS ComBUSTION. 

Com’et. [Come’ta, or Come'tes; 
from the Greek xoyjrns, “long-haired ;” 
from the stream of light usually ap- 
pended to them, like a tail.] The name 
of a heavenly body, supposed to be 
planetary, forming a part of our system: 

Commander’s Baisam. See Tixc- 
TURA BEeNZOINI. 

Commelynacez,* or Commeli- 
maceze,* kom-me-le-na’/she-é. [From 
Commely'na, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of endogenous herbaceous 
plants, including the Spider-wort, Tra- 
descantia. 

Com’'mi-nit-ed. [Comminu’tus; 
from commin' uo, comminu'tum, to “break” 
or “crush into small pieces.”] Applied 
to fractures in which the bone is broken 
into several pieces. 

Com-mis-su’ra.* [From con, “to- 
gether,” and mit'to, mis’sum, to “put.”] 
A joining together; something which 
joins together: a com’missure. 

Commissu’ra Mag'na.* (“Great 
Commissure.”) The Corpus callosum. 

Commissu’ra Mol’lis.* (“Soft 
Commissure.”) The name of the gray 
mass uniting the thalami of the brain. 


Commissure. See CommIssuRA. 
Common Integuments. See Iy- 
TEGUMENTS. 


Com-mu'ni-eans,* plural Com- 
mu-ni-can'tés. [The present parti- 
ciple of commu'nico, communica'tum, to 
“communicate.”] Communicating; that 
which establishes communication. 

Commu’nicans Tib/i-z.* (“Com- 
municating [Nerve] of the Tibia.”) Ap- 
plied to the external saphenal branch of 
the tibial nerve. 

Commu’nicans Wil-lis'I-i.* 
(“Communicating [Artery] of Willis.’’) 
A branch of the internal carotid artery, 
passing to the posterior cerebral artery. 

Com-mu-ni-can'tés Ar-te’ri-ze.* 
(“Communicating Arteries.”) Of these, 
there are two within the cranium, the 
principal of which is the Comwunrcans 
Wittistt. 

. Comparative Anatomy. See ANAT- 
OMY, COMPARATIVE. 

Com-plex'us.* [From con, “to- 

cctaab and plec'to, plex'um, to “plait,” 
32 ; 
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to “weave.”] Literally, “woven to- 
gether.” Applied to a muscle situated 
at the back part of the neck. It is so 
named from the intricate mixture of its | 
muscular and tendinous parts. It is 
attached to the occipital bone, and to 
the cervical and upper dorsal vertebrae. 

Com’pli-cat-ed. [Complica’tus; 
from con, “together,” and pli’co, plica’- 
tum, to “fold,” to “‘knit.’’] Applied to 
fractures that are combined with other 
circumstances that make their treatment 
difficult; as a wounded artery, disloca- 
tion, injury of the viscera, etc. ; 

Com-pli-ca'tion. [Complica’tio, 
o'nis; from the same.] The coexistence 
of two or more diseases, which modify 
each other, without being in their nature 
inseparable. 

Compositz,* kom-poz’e-té. [From 
con, “together,” and po'no, pos'itum, to 
“put.”] The largest of all known na- 
tural groups of plants, and so called 
because the old botanists who invented 
the name regarded the flower-heads as 
compound flowers. It answers to the 
Syngenesia polygamia of Linnzeus. It is 
characterized by having capitate flowers, 
syngenesious anthers, and an inferior 
ovary, with a single erect ovule. This 
order includes about nine hundred 
genera and eight thousand species. 

Com-pos'i-tus.* [From con, “to- 
gether,” and po’no, pos’itum, to “put.’’] 
Compound; opposed to “simple.” Ap- 


| plied in the plural feminine to a natural 


order of plants. See Composirz. 

Compéte (Fr.), kom'pot’. (A con- 
traction of Compositus, which see.) 
Fruits preserved with sugar; generally 
stone fruits. 

Com’'pound. [Compos’itus; a 
corruption of componed, passive parti- 
ciple, from the obsolete verb compone, to 
“put together,” to “arrange.” See 
Composirus.] Applied in Mineralogy 
to a form contained under planes not 
homologous, or equal, similar, and 
equally disposed to each other. In 
Pharmacy and Chemistry, applied to 
a mixture or substance composed of two 
or more ingredients or elements. 

Compound Blowpipe. See BLow- 
PIPE. 

Compound Frac'taure. A term in 
Surgery denoting a case wherein the 
fracture of the bone is accompanied with 
laceration of the integuments, causing 
an external wound. See FrActurRE. : 

Compress. [Compres’suas; from 
con, “together,” and pre’mo, pres'sum, te 
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“press.”’] Literally, “something pressed 
together.” A portion of folded linen, 
lint, or other material, made into a kind 
of pad to be placed over parts which 
require particular pressure. 

Com-pressed’, [Compres’sus ; 
from the same.] Flattened in a lateral 
direction. 

Com-pres-si-bil'i-ty. [From the 
same.] <A property of masses of matter, 
by which their particles are capable of 
being brought nearer together. Bodies 
which recover their former bulk on 
removal of the compressing cause are 
ealled elastic. 

Com-pres’sion. [Compres’sio, 
o'nis; from the same.}] The act of 
compressing, or pressing together. Ap- 
plied to an abnormal state of a part 
produced by something pressing upon 
it; generally used in reference to the 
brain. 

Com-pres’sor, o’ris.* [From the 
same.| That which compresses. Applied 
to a muscle which presses upon any 
part. In Surgery, it denotes a certain 
instrument. 

Compressor of Dupuytren. 
Dvrvuytren, ComPRESSOR OF. 

Compres'sor Pros'ta-tz.* (“The 
Compressor of the Prostate [Gland].’’) 
The anterior fibres of the Levator ani, 
which embrace the prostate gland. 

Con. A Latin particle signifying 
“together,” and sometimes “with.” It 
is usually changed to com before b, m, 
and p, and to co before a vowel, or h. 
Hence we have combine, compress, instead 
of conbine and conpress; coagulate and 
cohabit, instead of conagulate and con- 
habit. Sometimes con is intensive, as 
coneu'tio, concus’sum, to “shake vio- 
lently.” 

Co-na’ri-am.* [From «vos, a “cone.” 
Another name for the pineal gland; so 
called on account of its conical form. 

Con-cat'e-nate. [From con, ‘“‘to- 
gether,” and cate’na,a “chain.” ] “Chained 
together.” A term applied to the glands 
of the neck, presenting in children a kind 
of knotty cord, extending from behind 
the ear to the collar-bone. 

Con-cau'sa.* [From con, “together,” 
and cau’sa, a “cause.”] A cause com- 
bined with another: a concause. 

©on/eave. [From con, intensive, and 
ea'vus, “hollow.”] Regularly hollowed 
put. like the inside of a hollow sphere. 


See 


Con-ca'vo-eon'cave. [Con’cavo- 
con’eavus.| Having two concave 
_ faces. 
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Con-ca'vo-con'vex. [Con’cavo- 
convex’us.] Having one face concave, 
the other convex. 

Con-cen'trate. [From con, “to- 
gether,” and cen'trum, a “centre.”] 
Literally, to “bring together [as an 
army] towards acommon centre :”’ hence, 
to condense, to strengthen. 

Con-cen-tra'tion. [Concentra’- 
tio, o’nis ; from the same.] Applied in 
Chemistry to the operation of rendering 
a fluid stronger by evaporating a por- 
tion of the water it contains. 

Con-cen’tric. ([Concen’tricus ; 
from con, ‘together’ or “with,” and 
cen'trum, a “centre.”] Having one 
common centre. 

Con-cep'ta-cle. [(Coneeptac'u- 
lum; from concip'io, concep'tum, to 
“conceive.”] Applied in Botany to the 
ease or vessel containing the reproduc- 
tive corpuscles in eryptogamous plants. 
The conceptacles are also termed cap- 
sules, thece, and sporangiz. 

Con-cep'tion. [From the same.] 
The impregnation of the female ovulum 
in the ovarium by the semen of the male, 
whence results a new being. 

Concep’'tion, False. An imperfect 
impregnation or blighted ovum. 

Coneha,* konk’a. [Gr.x«éyxn,a “shell.’’] 
Literally, a “shell.” Applied in Anato- 
my to the hollow portion of the external 
ear, etc. 

Con’ ehze Na’ri-um.* (The “Shells 
of the Nostrils.”) The turbinated por- 
tion of the ethmoid bone, and the infe- 
rior spongy bones. 

Con-ehif'er-a.* [From con’cha, a 
“shell,” and fe’ro, to “bear,” to“ carry.”’} 
The second elass of the Cyclo-gangliata, 
or Mollusca, comprising acephalous 
aquatic animals covered with a bivalve 
or multivalve shell. 

Con-ehif’er-ous. [Conchif’erus; 
from the same.] Bearing, or having, 
shells. 

Coneh’oid. [Comchoi’des; from 
koyxn, a “shell,” and eidos, a “form.”] 
Resembling a shell. 


Con-ehoi'dal. The same as Con- 
CHOID. 
Con-ehol'o-gy.  [Concholo’gia; 


from xéyxn, a “shell,” and Adyos, a “ dis- 
course.”] The science of shells; that 
branch of Natural History which treats 
of the form, structure, and peculiarities 
of shells. 

Coneh’us.* [From xéyx7, a “shell.”’] 
The cranium. In the plural (Con’chi) 
it is applied to the cavities of the eye. 
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Con-ehy¥1-e-om’'e-ter. [Conchyli- 
om’etrum, from Koyxt\ov, a “shell,” 
and pérpov, a “ measure.”}] An instrument 
for measuring shells. 

Con-ehyl-i-0-lo'gi-a.* = [From xoy- 
xid\or, a “shell,” and Adyos, a ‘dis- 
course.” ] The same as ConcHoLoey. 

Con-coe'tion. [Concoce’'tio, o'nis ; 
from con, intensive, and co’ quo, coc’tum, 
to “cook,” to “digest.”] The changing 
process which the food undergoes in the 
stomach and bowels: the same as Diges- 
tion, though the latter is by some medi- 
cal writers limited to the process in the 
stomach. 

Con-eréte’, or kong’krét. [Con- 
ere’tus; from con, “together,” and cres’- 
co, cre'tum, to “grow.”] Applied to sub- 
stances converted from a fluid to a more 
solid consistence. 

Con-cre'tion. [Conere’tio, 0’ nis ; 
from the same.} The growing together 
of parts naturally separate, as the fingers 
or toes. Applied in Chemistry to the 
condensation of a fluid, or other sub- 
stance, into a more solid consistence. 

Con-cu'bi-tus.* [From con, ‘“to- 
gether,” and ew'bo, cu'bitum, to “lie.’’] 
The same as Coitus. 

Con-eus'sion. [Concus’sio, 0/nis ; 
from econeu'tio, concus'sum, to shake,” 
to “shake violently.”] A diseased state, 
producing alarming symptoms, caused 
by great violence offered to the head, 
though no fissure, fracture, or extravasa- 
tion can be discovered. 

Con-den-sa'tion. [Condensa’tio, 
o/nis ; from con, “together,” and den'so, 
densa'tum, to “thicken,” to “make 
- thick.”] The process of bringing the 
component parts of vapor or gas nearer 
to each other by pressure or cold. Ap- 
plied to increased density or solidity of 
the blood or tissues. 

Con-den’ser, or Con-den-sa’tor.* 
[From the same.] A vessel or apparatus 
for condensing gas, vapor, or air. Also 
an instrument for rendering sensible 
the weakest quantities of electricity. 

Con-di-men’ta.* [The plural of 
condimentum, a “ sauce” or “seasoning ;” 
from con'dio, to ‘season.”] Condi- 
ments: substances taken with the food to 
improve its flavor, to promote its diges- 
tion, or to correct its injurious qualities. 

Con-due'tion. [Condue'tio, o'nis ; 
from condu'co, conduc'tum, to “lead to- 
gether,” to “econduct.”] The passing 
of calorie or electricity from one particle 
of matter to another, as in an iron rod 
heated at one end, in which case the 
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‘caloric is condueted gradually along the 


particles of the iron. 

Con-due'tor, o/ris.* [From the 
same.] Applied to a body which readily 
transmits electricity or caloric. 

Con-du'pli-eate. [Conduplica’- 
tus; from con, “together,” and dupli- 
ca'tus, “doubled.” ] Folded together. 

Con'dyle. [Con’/dylus; from xév- 
duos, a “knuckle,” a “knob.”] The 
round eminence at the end of a bone in 
a joint. 

Con’dy-loid. [Condyloi’des; from 
kévdudos, a “knob,” a “condyle,” and eidos, 
a “form.”] Resembling a condyle. 

Con-dy-lo’ma, atis.* [From xévdudos, 
a “knob” or “tuberele.’’] A small, hard 
tumor, or wart-like excrescence, about 
the anus and pudendum of both sexes, 

Cone. [Lat. Co’mus; Gr. xivos.] A 
solid formed by the rotation of a right- 
angled triangle about its perpendicular, 
called the axis of the cone. 

Cone-Shaped. See Conicat. 

Co-ne’'in, or Co-ne’ine. [Coni’a, or 
Coneia, ko-ni’a; from coni’um, “hem- 


lock.”] The active principle of Coni’um 


macula'tum; also termed Cieutin. 

Conf. = Con/ec'tio.* A “confection.” 

Confeectio,* kon-fek’she-o, plural 
Confectiones, kon-fek-she-o'néz. (Fr. 
Confit, kéne‘fé’.) A confection. Under 
this title the London College and U.S. 
Pharmacopeeia comprehend the conserves 
and electuaries of its former Pharma- 
copeeias. 

Confec'tio Ar-o-mat’i-cea.* (“Aro- 
matic Confection.’’) Take of aromatic 
powder, four troyounces; clarified honey, 
four troyounces, or a sufficient quantity. 
Rub the aromatic powder with clarified 
honey until a uniform mass is obtained 
of the proper consistence. (U.S.Ph., 1860.) 

Confee'tio Auran’ tii (au-ran’she-i) 
Cor’ti-gis.* (“Confection of Orange~- 
peel.”) Take of sweet orange-peel, re- 
cently separated from the fruit by grating, 
twelve troyounces; sugar, thirty-six 
troyounces. Beat the orange-peel with 
the sugar, gradually added, until they 
are thoroughly mixed. (U.S. Ph., 1860.) 

Confee'tio O'pi-i.* (“Confection of 
Opium.”) Take of opium, in fine pow- 
der, two hundred and seventy grains; 
aromatic powder, six troyounces; clari- 
fied honey, fourteen troyounces. Rub 
the opium with the aromatic powder, 
then add the honey, and beat the whole 
together until thoroughly mixed. (U.S. 
Ph., 1860.) 


Confee'tio Ro'sx.* (‘Confection 
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of Rose.’’) Take of red rose, in fine 
powder, four troyounces; sugar, ih fine 
powder, thirty troyounces; clarified 
honey, six troyounces; rose-water, eight 
fluidounces. Rub the rose with the rose- 
water heated to 150°, then gradually add 
the sugar and honey, and beat the whole 
together until thoroughly mixed. (U.S. 
Ph., 1860.) 

Confee'tio Sen'nz* (“Confection 
of Senna’) is composed of eight parts 
of senna, four of coriander, sixteen of 
purging cassia, ten of tamarind, seven of 
prune, twelve of figs, thirty of sugar, 
and of water a sufficient quantity. (For 
particular directions in the preparation, 
see U.S. Pharmacopeeia, 1860, pp. 129 
and 130.) 

Confectiones. See Conrectio. 

Con-fer'va.* [From confer'veo, to 
“boil together,” to * boil up ;” so named, 
perhaps, in allusion to its floating like 
seum on the surface of the water.]_ The 
Conferve are chiefly fresh-water plants, 
composed of jointed capillary tubes, the 
joints containing granules variously ar- 
ranged. 

Confervacez,* kon-fer-va’she-é. 
[From Confer'va, a genus of aquatic 
plants.] A natural order of flowerless 
aquatic plants, common in fresh water. 
At one period of their existence they 
have the power of rapid and quasi-yol- 
untary motion. 

Con-fla'tion. ([Confla’tio; from 
con'flo, confla'tum, to “blow together,” 
to “forge,” to “melt.”] The casting or 
melting of metal. 

Con’flu-ent. ([Con’fluens; from 
con, “together,” and /lu’o, to “flow,” to 
“run.”] Applied in Botany to leaves 
connected at their base. Applied also 
to the eruption in Variola, and some 
other exanthematous diseases, when the 
pustules are so thick as to run together, 
appearing like one mass of inflamma- 
tion. 

Con-for-ma'tion. [Conforma’tio, 
o’nis; from confor'mo, to “shape” or 
“form together,” to ‘adapt one thing 
or part to another.”] The natural form 
of a part. : 

Cong. — Con'gius.* A “gallon.” 

Con-ge-1a'tion. [Congela’tio, 
o'nis; from con, intensive, and ge’lo, 
gela'tum, to “freeze.”] The process 
whereby the change of a liquid to a solid 
body is produced by the losing of its 
caloric. 

Con’ge-ner, eris.* [From con, “to- 
gether,” and ge’nus, a “kind” or “race.” 
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(Fr. Congénére, kdne'zha'‘nair’.) Literally, 
“of the same kind with another.” Ap- 
plied to muscles which perform the same 
action. Applied to genera nearly allied, 
or to species of the same genus. 

Con-gen i-tal. [Congen’itus; from 
con, “together,” or “with,” and gen’i- 
tus, “born.”] (Fr. Congénial, kéno'zha'- 
ne-Al’.) Born with a person; existing 
from birth: connate. 

Con-ge'ri-és.* [From conge’ro, to 
“carry together,” to “heap up.”] A 
collection of a number of particles into 
one mass. 

Con-ges'tion. [Conges'tio, o’nis ; 
from conge'ro, conges’tum, to “carry or 
heap together.”’] An excessive accumu- 
lation of the contents of any of the 
blood-vessels or ducts. 

Con-ges' tive. [Congesti'vus; from 
the same.] Capable of producing, or 
tending to produce, congestion. 

Con’gi-us.* A gallon. 

Con’'glo-bate. [Congloba’tus; 
from conglo'bo, congloba'tum, to “ gather 
into a ball.”] Formed into a ball. 

Con’globate Gland [from con, “to- 
gether,” and glo’bus, a “ ball’’}, or Simple. 
A gland subsisting by itself; as those 
of the absorbent system. 

Con-glom’er-ate, [Conglomera’- 
tus; from conglom'ero, conglomera'tum, 
to “wind,” as on a ball, to “heap to- 
gether.” See AceLomEeRATE.] Irregu- 
larly crowded together. 

Conglom’erate Gland [from con, 
“together,” and glo’mus, glom'eris, a 
“heap’’], or Compound. A gland com- 
posed of various glands; as the salivary, 
parotid, pancreatic, ete. 

Congtutinantia,* kon-glu-te-nan’- 
she-a. ene conglu'tino, to “glue to- 
gether.”] The same as AGGLUTINANTIA. 
See AGGLUTINANT. 

Con-gres'sus,* or Con’gress. [From 
congre'dion, congres'sus, to ‘meet to- 
gether.”] The meeting of the male and 
female in the act of procreation. The 
same as CoITUS. 

Co’ni,* the plural of Conus, which see. 

Co'ni Vas-eu-lo’si.* (“Vascular 
Cones.’”’?) The conical convolutions of 
the vasa efferentia of the testis, They 
constitute the epididymis. 

Co-ni'a.* The same as Conern, which 
see. : 

Conie. See ConicaL. 

Con'i-cal. [Con’ieus.| Belonging 
to a cone; shaped like a cone. 

Con'i-cin. [Conici’na,|] The same 
as CongEIN, which see. ts 
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Co-nif'er-ze* [from co'nus, a “cone,” 
and fe'ro, to “bear’], or Pimaceze,* 
pi-na’she-é. A natural order of exo- 
genous trees and shrubs, found in nearly 
all parts of the world, and usually ever- 
green. It includes the pine, cedar, 
spruce, cypress, juniper, «nd other trees 
of great value for timber. No order can 
be named of more universal importance 
to man, whether we view it with refer- 
ence to its timber or its secretions, 
among which are turpentine, resin, bal- 
sam, and pitch. 

Co-nif’er-ous. [Conif'’erus; from 
co'nus, a “cone,” and fe'ro, to “ bear.’’} 
Bearing cones. See ConrreR&. 

Coniform. See Conor. 

Co-ni'i Fo'li-a.* (“Leaves of Co- 
nium.”) See Conrum. 

Co-ni-ros’tris.* [From co/nus, a 
“cone,” and ros'trum, a “beak.’’] Ap- 
plied in the plural feminine to a family 
of birds having a strong conical beak: 
coniros’trate. 

Co-ni’um.* [Gr. xéveor.] Called in 
English Hemlock. (Fr. Cigué, sé'gii’.) A 
Linnewan genus of the class Pentan- 
dria, natural order Umbellifere. The 
Pharmacopeeial name || of the fresh-dried 
leaves of Conium maculatum. Hemlock 
is narcotic and sedative. In large doses 
it causes vertigo, dimness of vision, 
nausea, numbness in the limbs, convul- 
sions, and death. Sometimes death en- 
sues from paralysis without coma or 
convulsions. It is employed medicinally 
as a palliative in cancerous ulcers, pain- 
ful scrofulous tumors, etc.; also in 
chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, asthma, 
and phthisis. 

Coni’um Mac-u-la’tum.* The sys- 
tematic name of the hemlock, termed 
Cicu'ta by the Latin authors; but it is 
quite distinct from the Cicuta maculata 
of modern botanists. 

Conjonctive, kdén*zhdnk'tév’. The 
French for Conjunctiva. See Consunc- 
TIVUS. 

Con'ju-gate. [Conjuga’tus; from 
con, “together,” and ju’go, juga'tum, to 
“yoke,” to “join.”] Yoked; joined in 
pairs. Applied to the leaves of plants. 

Conjuncetiva.. See ConsuNCTIVUS. 

Con-june-ti-vi'tis, idis.* Inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva. 

Con-junce-ti’vas.* [From con, “to- 
gether,” and jun’go, junc'tum, to “join.”’] 
Applied to a delicate mucous membrane 
(Membra'na Conjuncti’va) which lines 
both eyelids and covers the external 
portion of the eyeball. 
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Connaracer,* kon-na-ra/she-é, 
[From Con’narus, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of trees and shrubs, 
found in the tropics. One species pro- 
duces the beautiful zebra-wood of the 
cabinet-makers. 

Con’nate. [Conna’tus; from con, 
“together,” and nas'’cor, na'tus, to “be 
born,” to “grow.’’] Born with one; con- 
genital. In Botany, grown together. 

Con-nece'tive [see next article] Tis’« 
sue. The same as CeLLULAR Tissue. 

Con-nec-ti’vam.* [From con, “to- 
gether,” and nec’to, to “knit” or “tie.”’] 
In Botany, the transverse body by which 
the lobes of the anther are united. 

Con-ni’vens,* plural Con-ni-ven’« 
tes, [From con, “together,” and ni'veo, _ 
to “wink.”] Converging, as the eyelids 
in winking, ete. See VALVUL# Conni- 
VENTES. 

Co’noid. [Conoi’des; from kévoc, 
a “cone,” and efdos, a “form.”]  Resem- 
bling a cone; coniform. 

Co'noid Lig’a-ment. [Ligamen’- 
tum Conoi’des.]: The ligament which 
passes from the root of the coracoid 
process to the clavicle. 

Conque, kdbnk (Fr.). See Concma. 

Con-ser’'van-cy. [From conser'vo, 
conserva'tum, to “preserve.”] Preserva- 
tion. Applied in medicine to the pre- 
vention of decay in excreta, ete., with a 
view to promoting health. 

Con-ser-va' trix, i'cis.* [From the 
same.] Preserving. (Used only in the 
feminine.) See Vis ConSERVATRIX. 

Con’serve. [Conser'va.] A com- 
position of some vegetable substance and 
sugar, beaten into a uniform mass. 

Consommé (Fr.), kdxe‘som'md’, i.e. 
“complete,” “perfect.” [From consom- 
mer; literally, to “sum up;” hence, to 
“finish,” to “ perfect.’’} A rich broth or 
soup containing alarge proportion of gela- 
tine. Named, it would seem, on account 
of its summing up, or containing in a 
concentrated form, all the richest and 
best ingredients of the meat. 

Con-stel-la'tion. [Constella'tio, 
o'nis ; from con, “together,” and stel’la, 
a “star.”’] <A collection of fixed stars 
representing an animal or other figure, 
according to their arrangement. 

Con-sti-pa'tion. [Constipa’tio, 
o’nis; from con, “together,” and sti’po, 
atipa'tym, to “stuff,” to “cram close.”] 
(Fr. Hehauffement, A'shof'moxe’.) Cos- 
tiveness; tardiness in evacuating the 
bowels. 

Con-stit/u-ens.* [Present participle 
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of constit’uo, to “constitute,” to “com- 
pose,” to “make,” or “form.”] Lite- 
rally, “that which constitutes” or helps 
to constitute or form any compound. 
The vehicle; a constituent, part of a 
medicinal formula, commonly signifying 
that which furnishes a convenient and 
agreeable form. See PREscRIPTION. 

Con-sti-tu’tion. [Constitu tio, 
o’nis; from constit'uo, constitu'’tum, to 
“form,” to “constitute” (from con, 
“together,” and steé#uo, to “set” or 
“place”).] The general habit or tem- 
perament of the body. See Driarnesis. 

Constitu'tion of the Air. That 
peculiar condition of the air which causes 
epidemics, or which impresses upon 
epidemic or sporadic diseases their 
peculiar character. 

Con-sti-tu’'tion-al. Belonging to, 
or dependent upon, the constitution. 

Con-strie'tor,* plural Con-strie- 
to’rées. [From con, “together,” and 
strin’ go, stric’tum, to “draw,” to “bind.” 
Applied to a muscle that draws together 
or contracts any opening of the body, 
such as the pharynx. 

Constrictor Ami. See SpxHincTer 
ANI. att 

Constrictor Oris. 
RIS OrIs, 

Con-stric-to'rés Pha-ryn’gis.* 
(“ Constrictors of the Pharynx.”) These 
are muscles forming a part of the parie- 
tes of the pharynx, which they con- 
tract. 

Constringentia,* kon-strin-jen’- 
she-a. [The neuter plural of the present 
participle of constrin'’go, to “bind to- 
gether.”] Applied to medicines which 
contract the tissues and check the secre- 
tions, etc. The same as ASTRINGENTS, 
which see. 

Con-sump’tion. [Consump’tio, 
o'nis; from consu'mo, consump'tum, to 
“consume” or “waste away.”] Any 
wasting away of the body, but usually 
applied to Phthisis pulmonalis. See 
Puruisis and Tases. 

Contabescentia,* kon-tab-és-sen’- 
she-a. [From con, intensive, and tabes'- 
co, to “waste away.”] Atrophy, or con- 
sumption; wasting away of the whole 
body. See Tasers. 

Con-ta'gion. ([Conta’gio, o/nis ; 
from contin'go, to “touch,” to “affect.’’] 
The communication of a disease by con- 
tact, or by inhaling the effluvia from one 
already affected; often used as syno- 
nymous with Inrecrion, which see. 

Con-ta’ gious, [Contagio'sus; from, 
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the same.] Applied to diseases which 
are spread by ConTaGion. 

Con-tin'ted Fe'ver. [Fe’bris 
Contin’ua.| <A fever in which the 
symptoms do not intermit till its ter- 
mination. 

Con-ti-nu‘i-ty. [Continu’itas ; 
from contin'eo, to “hold” or “keep to- 
gether.”] A union of parts so complete 
that they cannot be separated without 
laceration or fracture. 

Continuity, So-lu'tion of. The 
separation by fracture or laceration of 
parts previously continuous. 

Contorsio, or Contortio (kon-tor’- 
she-o), o’nis.* [From con, intensive, and 
tor’ queo, tor’sum or tor’tum, to “twist.” ] 
A twisting or.contortion. 

Con-tort’. [From the same.] To 
twist, or twist together: thus, the leaves 
or petals of certain plants, and some- 
times arteries and veins, are said to be 
contorted. 

Con’tra. A Latin preposition, sig- 
nifying “‘against,” “over against,” or 
“opposite to.” 

Con’tRA-APERTU’RA.* [From con'tra, 
“opposite,” and apertu'ra, an “aper- 
ture.”] A counter-opening. An open- 
ing made in an abscess opposite to one 
already existing in it, to facilitate the 
discharge of matter. 

Con’TRA-ExtEn’s10* (ex-ten’she-o). 
Counter-extension. The holding of the 
upper part of a broken limb or a dislo- 
eated joint towards the trunk, while ex- 
tension is being employed with the lower 
part. 

Con’tRA-Fissv’ra.* (Fr. Contrecoup, 
kdnt’r'koo’, and Contrefente, kont’r'font’.) 
A fracture in a part opposite or distant 
from that in which the blow is received. 
See FissurA. 

Con’trA-In’DicaTe. [From con’tra, 
and indi’co, to “indicate,” to “show.’’] 
To prohibit or prevent the use of a par- 
ticular remedy. See next article. 

Con’/tra-Inpica’/ti0on. [ Con'tra-indi- 
ca'tio, o'nis; from the same.] That 
which forbids the use of a particular 
remedy which otherwise it would bo 
proper to exhibit. 

Con-trace’tile, [Contrac’tilis; from 
con, “together,” and tra’ho, trac'tum, to 
“draw.”] Possessing ConTractixiry, 
which see. 

Contractilité. See Conrracrtitity. 

Con-trac-til i-ty. [Contractil itas, 
a’/tis; from the same. Fr. Contractilité, 
kdne'trak'télé'ta’.] A property by which 
the particles of bodies resume their 
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original position when the power ap- 
plied to separate them is. withdrawn. 
Also, that vital property which gives to 
certain parts (muscles, for example) the 
power of contracting, by means of 
which all the various tribes of animals 
perform their motions. 

Contractility is voluntary in what are 
termed the organs of animal life (such 
as the hands, feet, tongue, etc.), and in- 
voluntary in those of organic life (as the 
heart, the stomach, etc.). Contractility 
is sometimes used as synonymous with 
Inritasriity, which see. 

Con-trae'tion. [Contrac’'tio, o'nis; 
from the same.] The shortening of liv- 
ing fibre on the application of stimulus. 
Also, the shortening of a muscle from 
’ some morbid cause. 

Con-trac-tu'ra.* [From the same.] 
Literally, “contraction.” The name of 
a genus of the order Dyscinesix, class 
Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. A disease 
attended with permanent rigidity of the 
flexor muscles. It is sometimes the re- 
sult of rheumatism, colica pictonum, and 
other diseases. 

Con-tra-jer’va,* or Con-tra-yer’+ 
wa.* A former name for the root of the 
Dorste'nia contrayer'va. See Dorstenta. 

Contre-coup, Contre-fente, Con- 
tre-fracture. (Fr.) The same as Con- 
TRA-FissurA, which see. 

Con-tu'sion. [Contu’sio, ons; 
from contun'do, contu'sum, to “bruise.”’] 
(Fr. Meurtrissure, mur'tré'sitir’.) Injury 
by an obtuse weapon, or violent collision 
against a hard body, without breach of 
the integuments: a bruise. 

Co/nus.* [Gr. Kdv0s.] A cone. Ap- 
plied in Botany to a particular kind of 
fructification, as the fir-top. See Srro- 
BILUS. 

Con-va-lés'gcenee. [Convalescen’- 
tia; from convales'co, to “grow strong” 
or “well.”] The state or period between 
the removal of actual disease and the 
full recovery of the strength. 

Con-va-lés'cent. [Convales’cens; 
the present participle of the same.] Lite- 
rally, “growing strong” or “well.” Re- 
turning to full health after a disease is 
removed. 

Con-val-la/ri-a.* [From conval'lis, 
a “valley; named from its abounding 
in valleys.] A genus of plants, of which 
several species were formerly used in 
medicine. The flowers and root of the 
Convalla'ria maia'lis (or maja'lis) have 
been employed as an errhine, and the 
former as a cathartic. 
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Con'vex. [Convex’as; from con, 
“together,” and ve'ho, vec'tum or vea'um, 
to “carry.”] Literally, “brought to- 
gether ;” hence, heaped up, swelling up 
like a heap of grain or like the part of a 
sphere. 

Convexo-Concavus. See Concayo- 
Convex. 

Con-vex’o-Con’vex. 
Convex'us.] 
convex. i 

Con-vo-lu’ta Os'sa.* (‘“Corvoluted 
Bones.”) A term applied to the upper 
and lower turbinated bones of the nose. 
See Convo.utus. 

Con-vo-lu’tion. [Convolu tio, 
o'nis ; from con, “together,” and vol’vo, 
volu'tum, to “roll,” to “wrap.”] Any 
thing which is rolled together or upon 
itself. Hence the term is applied to the 
tortuous eminences of the cerebrum; 
also, to the irregular foldings of the in- 
testines. 

Con-vo-lu'tus.* [From the same.] 
Rolled up; con'voluted. 

Convolvulacez,* —kon-vol-vu-la/- 
she-é, or Con-vol’vu-li.* [From Con- 
vol’vulus, one of the genera.] A natu- 
ral order of herbaceous or shrubby twi- 
ning plants, yielding a milky juice when 
wounded. They are abundant in the 
tropics, and possess purgative qualities 
in their roots, depending upon a peculiar 
resin, of which seammony and jalap may 
be taken as examples. 

Con-vol-vu-la'ceous. [Convolvu- 
Ia'ceus.] Having an arrangement like 
the Convolvulus. ; 

Con-vol vu-li,* the plural of Con- 
volvulus, forming the Jussieuan name 
of a natural order of plants. See Con- 
VOLVULACE®. 

Con-vol'vu-lus.* [From convol'vo, 
to -‘wrap together,” to ‘entwine.’’] 
Bindweed. A Linnwan genus of the 
class Pentandria, natural order Convol- 
vulacer. 

Convol’vulus Ja-la’pa.* The name 
given by Linnzus to the jalap-plant; 
now referred to the genus Jpomea. See 
Ipoma@a JALAPA. 

Convol vulus Scam-mo’ni-a.* The 
systematic name of the scammony-plant. 

Convulsio. See Convuxsron. . 

Convulsio Canina, See Risus Sar- 
DONICUS. 

Convul’sio (kon-vil/she-o) HMa-bit- 
u-a/lis.* (“Habitual Convulsion.”) 
One of the names of Chorea, or St. Vitus’s 
Dance. 

Con-vul’sion. 


[Convex’o- 
Having both surfaces 
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from convel’lo, convul'sum, to “pull to- 
gether.”] Violent agitation of the limbs 
or body, generally marked by clonic 
spasms. See Spasmus. 

Copahu, ko'pi'ii’.. The French term 
for CoparsBa, which see, 

Co-pai'ba* (Spanish pronunciation 
ko-pi’sa, almost ko-pi’v4). [From Co’- 
pal, an odoriferous gum, and i’ba or 
va, a “tree.”) A resinous juice, or 
oleo-resin, obtained from the Copaifera 
multijuga and other species of Copaifera. 
The Pharmacopeial name || of balsam of 
copaiba. 

Copaiba is gently stimulant, diuretic, 
and laxative, and in large doses some- 
times actively purgative. It is much 
used as a remedy in gonorrhea and 
other diseases of the mucous mem- 
branes, especially those of a chronic 
character. 

Copai’bz O'le-am.* (“Oil of Co- 
paiba.”’) An oil distilled from the oleo- 
resin of copaiba (Lond. Ph., 1851). 

Co-pa-if'er-a.* [From copai’ba, and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”] A Linnean genus of 
the class Decandria, natural order Legu- 
MINO8H, 

Copaif‘era Mul-tij’u-ga.* The 
systematic name of the tree which pro- 
duces copaiba, growing native in Vene- 
zuela, also found in some of the West 
India islands, particularly Trinidad and 
Martinique. It is a handsome tree, with 
a lofty stem much branched at the top 
and crowned with a thick canopy of 
foliage. 

Copaif/era Of-fic-I-na’'lis.* One 
of the plants which afford copaiba. 

Co-pai'va. The same as CoparBa, 
which see. 

Co'pal. (Sp. Copal, ko-pal’.) A resin- 
ous substance obtained from the Hy- 
menza Courbaril and other species of 
Hymenea. Dissolved in alcohol, it has 
been used as a remedy for spongy gums. 
It is at present chiefly or solely em- 
ployed as a varnish. 

Co-pho'sis.* [From kw¢éc, “deaf.”’} 
' Deafness. 

Copper. See Cuprum. 

Cop’per-as. A name for the sulphates 
of copper, iron, and zinc; also respect- 
ively called blue, green, and white vitriol. 

Cop’'per-nick'el. A native arseniu- 
ret of nickel, a copper-colored mineral 
found in Westphalia. 

Cop-ra-go'gus.* [From kérpos, “ex- 
erement,” and dyw, to “carry” or “bring 
away.”] Applied in the plural neuter 
(Ooprago'ga) to purgatives,—that is, 
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medicines which bring away the feces: 
cop’ragogue. 

Cop’ ro-lite, Cop'ro-lith, [Coprol’- 
ithus; from «ézpos, “excrement,” and 
dibos, a “stone.”] A ball of hardened 
faeces or other mass in the bowels. 

Co-pros’ta-sis.* [From «ézpos, 
“feoces,” and ternu, to “stand,” to “be 
stationary.”] Costiveness; undue re 
tention of the feces in the intestines. 
Hence the terms Copragoga or Eccopro- 
tica, denoting purgatives. 

Cop-u-la'tion. [Copula’ fio, o/nis; 
from cop'ulo, copula'tum, to “couple to- 
gether.”] The same as Congressus, 
which see. 

Cor,* gen. Cor’dis. [Gr. xapdia; Fr. 
Ceur, kur.} The Latin term for the 
heart, the central organ of circulation. 
See Heart. 

Coér'a-co-. A prefix denoting at- 
tachment to the coracoid process of the 
scapula. 

Coér’a-coid. ([Coracoi’des; from 
képat, Kopaxos, a “raven” or “crow,” and 
eldos, a “form.”’] Resembling a crow’s 
beak. Applied to a process of the 
seapula; also applied. by Owen to the 
homologues of the coracoid process of 
the scapula. 

Cor’aeoid Lig-a-ment. [Liga- 
men’tum Coracoi’deum.| A small 
ligament extending from the coracoid 
process across the notch of the scapula, 
converting the notch into a foramen. 

Cor'acoid Preg’ess. [Proces'sus 
Coracoi’deus.] A projection or process 
on the anterior and upper margin of the 
scapula, supposed to resemble the beak 
of a crow. : 

Cor-a-co-i'de-us.* [From coracoi'- 
des.| Belonging to the coracoid process 
of the scapula. See Coracomw Liga- 
MENT and CorAcoip PRocESsS. 

Cér’al. [Lat. Coral/lium or Co- 
ral’lam; Gr. xopd\\ov; supposed to be 
derived from xépn, a “daughter,” and 
ids, the “sea.’’] A stony or horny sub- 
stance growing in the sea, once supposed 
to be a plant, but now regarded as the 
skeleton or shell of a congeries of small 
Polypi. 

Cor-al-lif'er-ous. [Corallif'erus; 
from coral'lum, and fe’ro, to “bear.” ] 
Coral-bearing. Applied in the plural 
masculine (Corallif’ert) to an order of 
Polypi. 

Cor-al/li-form. [Corallifor’mis ; 
from coral'lium or coral'lum.] Formed 
like eoral. 

Cor-al-lig’exr-us.* [From coral’- 
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lum, and ge'ro, to “bear.”] The same as 
CoRALLIFEROUS. 

- Cér'anl-loid. ([Coralloi’des; from 
coral'lum, and sides, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling coral. 

Coralloidal. See CoraLor. 

Cor’cu-lum.* [Diminutive of cor, 
the “heart.’’] The heart and essence of 
the seed; the embryo, or germ. 

Cor'date. ([Corda’tus; from cor, 
cor'dis, the “heart.’’] Heart-shaped. 

Cordiacez,* kor-de-a'she-é. [From 
Cor'dia, one of the genera.] A natural 
order of exogenous trees, natives of the 
tropics. They are the Sebestens of the 
European Materia Medica. 

Cordial, kord’yal. [Cordia’‘lis; 
from cor, the “heart.”] Any stimu- 
lating medicine which raises the spirits. 

Cor'di-form. [Cordifor’mis; from 
cor, the “heart.’’] Formed like a heart. 

Cordon Ombilicale, kor‘ddne’ }x'- 
bé'lé'kal’. The French term for Funtcu- 
Lus, which see. 

Core. [From cor, the “heart.’’] The 
hard portion of sloughy or purulent 
‘matter found in boils. 

Cor-ec-to’mi-a.* [From «épy, the 
“pupil,” and éxréuvw, to “cut out.”] The 
operation for artificial pupil by removal 
of a part of the iris: coree’/tomy. See 
Coreromra and [rtpEecTomy. 

Cor-e-di-al ¥-sis.* [From «xépy, the 
“pupil,” and diddvos.] The operation for 
artificial pupil, separating part of the ex- 
ternal margin of the iris from the Corpus 
eiliare. See [rnmpopIALysis. 

Cor-e-mor-pho’sis.* [From _ «épn, 

the “pupil,” and péppwxs, “formation.’’] 
An operation for forming an artificial 
pupil. See Corecromra, Irmectomy. 
. Cor-en-elei’sis.* [From «épn, the 
“pupil,” and éyxAsiw, to “inelude.”] An 
operation for artificial pupil by drawing 
a portion of the iris through an incision 
in the cornea, and cutting it off. 

Co-re-on’'ci-on,* Co-re-on’'ci-um,* 
or ko-re-on/she-tim. [From xépn, the 
“pupil,” and dyxos, a “hook.”’] A kind of 
hook for the operation for artificial pupil. 

Cor'e-plas'ti-ea,* Cor'e-plas'ti- 
ge.* [From xépy, the “pupil,” and mac- 
7x4, the “art of making images.”] Ope- 
ration for artificial pupil in general: 
cor’eplasty. 

Cor-e-to'’mi-a.* [From «xépn, the 
“pupil,” and réuvw, to “eut.”] Opera- 
tion for artificial pupil by simply cutting 
through the iris: coret’/omy. See Irr- 
DITOMIA. 

Co-ri-a'ceous. 
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co'rium, “leather.”’] Of the nature of 
leather; leathery. 

Co-ri-an’'drum.* [From xéps, a 
“bug;” from the smell.} A Linnzwan 
genus of the class Pentandria, natural 
order Umbellifere. Also the Pharmaco- 
peial name || for the fruit of Cortandrum 
sativum. 

Corian’drum Sa-ti/vum.* The 
coriander-plant. 

Co'ri-um.* [Gr. xépwov.] Literally, 
the “skin or hide of animals.” The 
Cutis, or true skin. 

Cor’mus.* = [Gr. xopuds, a “trunk” or 
a “tail.”] Acorm. The body, or trunk 
of a tree; also the bulb of bulbous 


plants. 
Corn. [From cor’nu, a “horn. Fr. 
Cor, kor.] A horny hardness of the 


skin, occurring chiefly on the joints of 

the toes, and caused by continued pres- 

sure or friction. - 
. Cornacez,* kor-na/she-é, or Cor’= 

ne-ze.* A natural order of trees and 

shrubs, found in temperate climates, in- 

eluding the Cornus, or Dog-Wood, the 

bark of which is said to rank among 

the best tonics in North America. 

Corne. See Cornu. 

Cor'ne-a.* [From cornu, a “horn.”’} 
A transparent, convexo-concaye, nearly — 
circular substance, forming the anterior 
part of the eyeball. It is often termed 
the Cornea lu'cida, or C. transpa’rens, or 
the “transparent cornea.” 

Cor'nea O-pa'ca.* 
coat of the eye. 

Cor-ne-i' tis, idis.* [From cor'nea.] 
Inflammation of the cornea. The same 
as CERATITIS. 

Cor’ne-ous. [Cor'neus; from cor’- 
nu.]| Belonging to horn; horny. 

Cornicle. See CornicuLum. 

Cor-nic’u-late. [(Corniecula’tus; 
from cornic'ulum, a “little horn.”] Havy- 
ing horns or parts resembling them. 

Cor-nic’u-lum* [diminutive of cor’- 
nu, a horn”), or Cornie’ulum La- 
ryn'gis* (‘“Cornicle of the Larynx’). 
A small eartilaginous body surmount- 
ing the arytenoid cartilage. 

Cor'ni-form. [Cornifor’mis; from 
cornu, a “horn.”] Horn-shaped. 

Cor-nig'er-ous. [Cornig’erus; 
from cor'nu, and ge’ro, to “ bear.’’] 
Having horns. 

Cor'nin, or Cor’nine. A term 
applied to a peculiar bitter principle 
said to have been found in the bark of 
the Cornus Florida: its properties re- 
semble those of quinine. 


The sclerotic 
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- Cor'nu,* plural Cor’nu-a. (Fr. 
Corne, korn.) A Latin word signifying a 
“horn.’”’ Applied to a certain kind of 
warts, on account of their horny hard- 
ness. Also the Pharmacopceial name 
(Lond. and Ed. Ph.) of hartshorn. See 
Cornu Cervi. 

Cor’nua U'terr* (“Horns of the 
Uterus.) The angles of the uterus 
where the Fallopian tubes are given off. 

Cor’nu Am-m0’ nis,* Cor’nu A-ri’- 
e-tis.* The appearance like a ram’s 
horn presented by the cortical substance 
of the cerebrum when the pes hippo- 
camp? is cut transversely through. ~ 

Cor’nu Cer'vi.* (‘Horn of the 
Stag.”) The horn of the Cervus elephas; 
hartshorn. An impure carbonate of 
ammonia was formerly obtained from 
burning the shavings of hartshorn; 
while the residue, called Cornu ustum 
(“burnt horn’’), consisting chiefly of 
phosphate of lime with a small pro- 
portion of free lime, was used as an 
antacid. 

Cor'nu Us'tam.* [From w'ro, ws! tum, 
to “burn.’’} A name for the phosphate 
of lime prepared from horn by fire. See 
Cornu Cervi. 

Cor’nus Cir-ci-na'ta,* and Cor’nus 
Seric’ea.* Small trees or shrubs found 
in the Northern and Middle United States. 
Their bark possesses medical virtues 
similar to those of Cornus Fiorima. 

Cor’nus Flor’'i-da.* A small tree 
of the Linnean class Tetrandria, natu- 
ral order Cornacex. It grows in all the 
United States east of the Mississippi, 
but most abundantly in the Middle 
States. 
(U.S. Ph.) of the bark of the Cornus 
Florida, which appears to possess, 
though in an inferior degree, the tonic 
and antiperiodic virtues of cinchona. 

Cornus Sericea (se-rish’e-a). 
Cornus CrrcinaTA. 

Cor’nute. [Cormu’tus; from cor'nu, 
a “‘horn.”] Having horns; horned. 

€o-rol'la.* [Diminutive of coro'na, 
a “ecrown.”| Literally, a “little crown.” 
Usually the most beautiful portion of 
the flower (the separate pieces of which 
are called petals), situated between the 
calyx and internal organs. 

Cor’ol-la-ry. [Corola’rium; from 
corol'la.|_ Applied to a tendril formed 
by a petal or segment of a corolla. Also, 
a truth necessarily following from some 
preceding truth or demonstration. 

Cor’ol-late. Having a corolla. 

secieit achalasia [Corollif'erus; 


See 


Also the Pharmacopeeial name * 
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from corol'la, and fe'ro, to “bear.”} 
Bearing a corolla. 

Cor-ol li-form. ([(Corollifor’mis ; 
from corol'la.| Having the appearance 
of a corolla, 

Co-rol lu-la.* [Diminutive of corol!- 
la.) The partial floret of a compound 
flower. 

Co-ro'na.* [From xop:ivn, the “crest” 
or “summit” of any thing.] A crown. 
Applied in Anatomy and Natural His- 
tory to eminences of bone, or any ob- 
jects or parts bearing resemblance to 
a crown. 

Coro’na Glan'dis.* (“Crown of 
the Glans.’’) The ring or rim running 
round the base of the Gluns penis. 

Coro’na Ven’e-ris.* (‘Crown of 
Venus.”) (Fr. Couronne de Vénus, koo'- 
ronn’ deh va‘niis’.) Syphilitie blotches 
which often extend around the forehead, 
like a crown. 

Co-ro'nad. Applied the same as 
Corona used adverbially. - 

Cor-o’nal, or kor’0-nal. [Corena’lis; 
from coro'na, a “crown.”] Applied by 
Dr. Barclay in reference to the aspects 
of the head; towards the crown of the 
head. 

Coro’nal Su'ture. [Sutu/ra Co- 
rona’lis.| The suture formed by the 
union of the frontal with the two parie- 
tal bones. 

Cor’'o-na-ry. [Corona’rius; from 
coro'na, a “ecrown.”’] (Fr. Coronaire, 
ko'ro‘nér’.) Applied to vessels, liga- 
ments, and nerves which encircle parts 
like a crown, as the “coronary arteries 
of the heart,” the “coronary artery of 
the stomach,” ete. 

Cor-o-na’tus.* [From coro’na, 
corona'tum, to, “crown.”’] Literally, 
“crowned.” Applied in the plural femi- 
nine (Corona'tx) to a class or division 
of plants having the seed-bud crowned 
by the flower-cup. 

Co-ro'ne.* [Gr. xopim, a “crow,” 
any thing curved like a crow’s beak.] 
The acute process of the lower jaw- 
bone,—so named from its supposed re- 
semblance to a crow’s bill. : 

Cor’o-ner. [From coro'na, a“crown.’’} 
Originally an officer who had authority 
from the Crown to make inquest before 
a jury of twelve, as to the true cause of 
death, in every case of sudden decease. 
The word was formerly written Crowner. 

Cor’o-noid. [Coronoi’des; from 
kop:ovn, a “crow,” and eidos, a “ form.”’| 
Applied to processes of bones in any 
way like a crow’s beak. Applied by 
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Owen to the subdivision in the mandi- 
ble of reptiles, into which the crotaphite 
muscle is always more or less inserted. 

Co-ron’u-la.* [Diminutive of coro!- 
na, a “erown.”’|] <A coronet or downy 
tuft surrounding the seeds of certain 
flowers. A cor’onule. 

Cor’po-ra,* gen. Cor’po-rum, the 
plural of Corpus, which see. 

Cor’ pora Albican’tia* (il-be-kan’- 
she-a). (The “ Whitish Bodies.” See Ar- 
BICANS.) ‘Two small protuberances on 
the base of the brain. Called also 
Mammillary Tubercles or Mammillary 
Bodies, from theirresemblance to anipple. 

Corpora Amylacea. See Neuro- 
GLIA. 

Corpora Cavy-er-no'sa.*  (“Cay- 
ernous Bodies;’ so called from the cavi- 
ties or cells found in them.) The crura 
of the penis. Also, the same part or 
parts of the Clitoris. As the Corpora 
cavernosa are only partially separated, it 
is more correct to call this portion of 
the organ the Corpus cavernosum (* Cay- 
ernous Body’’). 

Cor'pora Gen-ic-u-le'ta.* [From 
genicula’tus, “jointed” or “bent like a 
knee.””] Two tubercles, internwn and 
externum, on the inferior part of the 
optic thalamé. 

Cor’pore Lar'te-a* (“Yellow Bo- 
dies.””) Yellow spots found in the ovaria, 
in place of ova, removed by impregna- 
tion or otherwise. 

Cor'pora Mam-mil-Ia’ri-a.* The 
CorPoraA ALBICANTIA, which see. 

Jor’pora = Ol-i-va’ri-a*  (“ Olive- 
shaped Bodies”), Corpora O-va'ta* 
(‘Oval Bodies’). The two external 
oval prominences on the Jfedulla oblon- 
gata. 

Cor’ pora Py r-anri-da'li-a.* (“ Py- 
ramidal Bodies.”) The two anterior 
eminences of the Medulla oblongata. 

Corpora Quadrigemina. See Tu- 
BERCULA QUADRIGEMINA. 

Cor' pora Res-ti-for' nri-a.*( “Rope- 
like ‘Bodies.”’) The two posterior oval 
eminences on the Medulla oblongata. 

Corpora Sesamoidea. See ARANTII, 
Corpora. 

Cor'pora Stri-a’ta.* — (“Striated 
Bodies.”) ‘wo smooth cineritious con- 
vyexities, one on the fore part of eack 
lateral ventricle of the brain. When 
eut, a mixture of gray and white matter 
in alternate layers is exhibited, eausing 
a striated appearance. 

Corpuleney. See Potysarcta. 

Cor'pus,* gen. Cor’po-ris. 


(Fr. 
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Corps, kor.) A Latin word signifying 
Bopy, which see. 


Cor’pus An-nu-la’re.” The Pons 
Varolii. 
Cor'pus Cal-lo’/sam.* = (“Callous 


Body” or Substance.) The white me- 
dullary substance joining the hemi- 
spheres of the brain; the Commissura 
Magna, 

Corpus Cavernosum. See CorPoRA 
CAVERNOSA. 

Cor'pus Ci-ne’re-um* (‘ Ash-co- 
lored Body”), or Cor’pus Den-ta’tum* 
(“Dentated Body”). A small oval mass 
of gray substanee seen on a section of 
either hemisphere of the cerebellum, 
about an inch from the median line. On 
its circumference are a number of in- 
dentations. 

Cor’ pus Fim-bri-a’ tunt.* (“Fringed 
Body.”) A narrow white band along 
the concave edge of the imferior cornu 
of the lateral ventricle of the brain; the 
Tenia hippocampi. 

Cor’ pus Glan-du-lo’sam.* (“ Glan- 
dulous Body.”) A spongy eminence 
surrounding the orifice of the female 
urethra; sometimes called the “female 
prostate gland” (Glan’dula pros'tate 
mulie’bris). 

Corpus Mucosum. See Rere Mu- 
cosuM. 

Cor’ pus Pam-pin-i-for’me.* (“Ten- 
dril-like Body.”) A plexus formed by 
the spermatic veins, above the festis. 

Corpus Psaloides.* The Fornix. 
See Fornrx. 

Corpus Pyramidale. 
PAMPINIFORME.- 

Corpus Reticulare, or Corpus Re~- 
ticulare Malpighi. See Rers Mvu- 
e€osuM. 

Corpus RKRhenrboideum. See Cor- 
pus DeNTATUM. 3 

Corpus Spongiosum Penis. Se 
next article. 

€or'pus Spon-gt-o/suam U-re'- 
thre.* (“Spongy Body [or Substance} 
of the Urethra.””) A cellular, vascular, 
dark-red, or purple substanee, which 
covers the urethra. 

Cor’pus WVar-i-co’sum.* — (“ Vari- 
eose Body.”) The spermatic plexus. 

Cor'pus-¢le. [Cerpus’culumt; di- 
minutive of cor’pus.] A small body; an 
atom. 

Cor-pus'cu-lar. [Corpuscula’ ris; 
from corpus’culum, a& ‘“corpuscle” or 
“minute body.”) Belonging to a cor- 
pusele, or to the doctrine of atoms. 

Cor'ri-gens.* [The present parti- 


See Corpus 
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ciple of cor’ rigo, correc'tum, to“ correct.””] 
A constituent part of a medicinal for- 
mula; “that which corrects its opera- 
tion.” See Prescription, 

Cor-rob’o-rant. (Corrob’/orans; 
from corrob'ore, to ““strengthen.”] 
Strengthening, or giving strength. 

Cor-ro’Sive. [Corrosi’vus; from cor 
for con, intensive, and ro'do, ro/sum, to 
“gnaw,” to “eat away.”] Literally, 
“eating away.” Destroying the texture 
or substance of a body, more especially 
of a living body. 

Corrosive Sublimate. See Hy- 
DRARGYRI CHLORIDUM CorROSIVUM. 

Cor’ru-gat-ed. |Corruga’tus; from 
cor for con, “together,” or intensive, and 
ru'ygo, ruga’'tum, to “wrinkle.”] Wrin- 

kled. 

Cor-ru-ga tion. [Corruga tio; 
from the same.] The contraction of the 
surface of a body into wrinkles. 

Cor-ru-ga'tor, o’ris.* [From the 
same.] Literally, a “wrinkler.” Ap- 
plied to a muscle which contracts the 
skin into wrinkles. 

co ‘tor Su-per-eil I-i.* 
(“Wrinkler of the Brow.) The muscle 
which knits or contracts the brow into 
wrinkles. 

Corselet, kors'let. In Entomology, 
the Prothorax, collar, or anterior seg- 
ment of the trunk. 

Cort. = Cor'tex.* “Bark.” 

Cor'tex,* gen. Cor'ti-gis. [As if 
Con'tey ; from con'tego, to “cover over.”’] 
(Fr. Zcorce, &’korss’.) The outermost 
covering of the stem and branches of 
all plants, analogous to the skin of 
animals. 

Cor'tex Cér’e-bri.* (The “Cortex, 
or Cortical Substance, of the Brain.’’) 
The gray or cineritious substance found 
on the exterior of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum, covering the whitish medullary 
matter beneath as the bark of a tree 
covers the alburnum. 

Cor’tex Cu-li-la’wan.* The name 
for the bark of the Laurus culilawan, 

Cor'tex E-let-the'ri-z. The bark 
of the Croton cascarilla. 

Cor’ ti-cal. [Cortica’lis; from cor’- 
tex, cor’ticis, “bark.”’] Belonging to 
bark; of the nature of bark, Applied 
to that which covers a part, as the cor- 
tical portion of the brain or the kidneys. 

Cor'ti-cate. [(Cortica’tus; from 
cortex, “bark.”] Having bark; barked. 

Cor-ti-cif’er-ous. [Corticif/erus; 
from cor'ter, “bark,” and fe’ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing, or producing, bark. 
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Cortic'l-form. ([Corticifor’mis; 
from cor'tex, “bark.”] Appearing like 
bark. 

Cor'ti-edse. [Cortico’sus; from 
cor’tex, “bark.” ] Having bark, or full of 
bark. 

Corylaceve,* kdr-e-la’she-€. [From 
Cor'ylus, the “hazel-tree.”] A name 
given by Lindley to a natural order of 
plants. See CuPULIFER#, 

Cér'ymb. [Corym’bus; from «épus, 
the “crown of the head.”’] A kind of 
spike, the partial flower-stalks of which 
are gradually longer, so that all the 
flowers are nearly on a level at the top. 

Cor'ym-bif'er-z.* [From corym’- 
bus, a “corymb,” and /e’ro, to “bear.”] 
A name given by Jussieu to a division 
of the order Cumposite, including the 
Aster. 

Cor-ym-bif'er-ous. [Corymbif’- 
erus; from corym’bus, a “corymb,” 
and /e’ro, to “bear.”] Bearing corymbs. 

Co-ry'za.* [Supposed to be derived 
from xdpa, the “head,” and $éa, to “ boil.’’] 
A limpid, ropy, mucous defluxion from 
the nostrils. 

Co-se’eant. The secant of the com- 
plement of an are. See Secant. 

Cos-met’ie. [Cosmet’icus; from 
xoopéw, to “adorn.”] Applied to medi- 
cines supposed to have the power of re- 
moving freckles and blotches. Many 
substances used as cosmetics—such as 
lead, bismuth, and arsenic—sometimes 
give rise to cutaneous affections, and 
often cause a permanent deterioration 
in the texture of the skin. 

Cos-mog'o-ny. [Cosmogo’nia 3 
from xéayos, the “universe,” and yovy, 
“birth,” “origin.’’} That science which 
treats of the origin of the universe. 

CoS-mog’ra-phy. [Cosmogra’« 
phia; from xécyos, the “universe,” and 
youu, to “write.”] A description of the 
universe. 

Cos-mol’o-zy¥. [Cosmolo’gia ; 
from xécpos, the “universe,” and dédyos, a 
“discourse.”] The doctrine or science 
of the universe, its formation and ar- 
rangement. 

Cos'ta.* A rib. (Fr. Céte, kot.) The 
ribs are twenty-four in number,—twelve 
on each side. The spaces between them 
are called intercostal spaces. The ribs 
are divided into— i 

1. The true, or sterno-vertebral, The 
first seven pairs; so called because they 
are united by their cartilages to the 
sternum: these are called custo’des, or 
preservers of the heart. 
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2. The false, or vertebral. The re- 
maining five pairs, which are successively 
united to the lowest true rib and to each 
other, 

The vertebral extremity of a rib is 
called the head; the contracted part 
which adjoins it forms the neck; at the 
back of the rib is the tubercle; farther 
outward the bone bends forward, pro- 
ducing the angle, from which proceeds 
the body, which passes forwards and 
downwards to the sternal extremity. 

The term costa, or rib, is applied in 
Botany to the tapering, nerve-like sub- 
stance extending from the base to the 
apex of a leaf. 

Cos'tal. [Costa’lis; from cos'ta, a 
“rib.”] Belonging t» a rib or ribs. 

Cos'tate. [Costa’tus; from cos'ta, 
a “rib.”] © Furnished with nerves or 
ribs. 

Costiveness. See Constipation. 

Cos'to-. [From cos’ta, a “rib.”] A 
prefix in compound names, denoting 
connection with a rib or ribs. 

Cotangent. See TANGENT. 

Céte. See Costa. 

Cotton-Plant. See Gossypium. 

Cotton-Tree. See Bompax. 

Cotula. See MAyweep. 

Cotunnii Aquzeductus, or Cotun- 
nius, Aqueduct of. See Agqurepuct 
Or THE VESTIBULUM. 

Co-tun’ni-us, Nerve of. The naso- 
palatine nerve. 

Cotun’nius, Wa’ter of. <A fluid 
within the membrane lining the vesti- 
bule and semicircular canals of the 
internal ear. 

Cot-¥-le'don, o’nis.* [Gr. korv\nd iv; 
from xoré\n, a “cavity.”] In Botany, 
the seed-lobe, or seminal leaf, of a young 
plant, perishing as the plant grows up. 
{In dicotyledonous plants (in the bean, 
for example) the cotyledon consists of 
one-half of the seed, which, on germi- 
nating, divides into two equal parts. 

Cot-¥-led’on-ous. [Cotyledo'neus, 
Cotyle'donus; from cotyle’don.] Be- 
longing to cotyledons; having cotyle- 
dons. 

Cot’ ¥-loid. [Cotyloi’des; from 
xvrt\y, a “small drinking-cup.”] Re- 
sembling an ancient drinking-cup. 

Cot'yloid Cav'i-ty¥. The same as 
ACETABULUM, which see. 

Cou, koo. A French word signifying 
“neck.” See Cottum. 

Couche, koosh. [From ecoucher, to 
“lie down,” to “go to bed;” also, to 
“put to bed.”] A French term signify- 
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ing “child-bed,” “confinement,” or 
“delivery :” e.g. une couche heureuse, iin 
koosh vh'ruz’, “a happy delivery.” 

Couch’ing. (Fr. Coucher, to “put 
to bed,” to “cause to lie down;” because 
the lens is pushed down from its upright 
position.) The operation of putting 
down or displacing the opaque lens in 
cataract. 

Couch/ing-Nee'dle. The 
ment used in couching. 

Cough, kof, or kawf. [Lat. Tus’sis; 
Fr. Tour, too.} A sonorous and violent © 
expulsion of air from the lungs. 

Couleur, koo'lur’. The French word 
for CoLor, which see. 

Coumarin, or Coumarime, koo’- 
ma-rin. The odoriferous principle of 
the Tonka bean, the produce of the 
Coumarou'na odora'ta. 
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Counter-Extension. See Conrra- 
EXTENSIO. 

Counter-Fissure. See Conrra- 
Fissura. 

Counter-Indication. See Conrra- 
INDICATIO. 


Coun ’'ter-Ir-ri-ta'tion. [Con’tra- 
Irrita’tio.] The application of a blister 
or other irritating substance to one part 
for the purpose of relieving pain in an- 
other part, usually beneath or adjacent 
to the irritated surface. 


Counter-Opening. Sce Conrra- 
APERTURA. ‘ 

Counter-Stroke. See ConTrRE- 
Coup, 


Coup de Sang, koo deh sine. Blood- 
stroke. A term used by some French 
physicians to designate an instantaneous 
and universal congestion without any 
escape of blood from the vessels. (See 
ApopLexy.) Some authors have applied 
this name to hemorrhages occurring in 
different parts of the body. 

Coup de Soleil (Fr.), koo deh so'lél 
(or so'lal’). A stroke of the sun; gene- 
rally, any affection produced bya scorch- 
ing sun. 

Coup de Vent (Fr.), koo deh vine. 
A stroke of the wind; an affection caused 
by exposure to a keen wind, extremely 
cold, or with rain or sleet. 

Couperosé (Fr.), koop‘ro‘za’. (“ Cop- 
per-colored.”) A term applied to the 
Acne rosacea (or carbuncled face); so 
named from the redness of the spots. 

Courap, koo'rip’. A form of im- 
petigo peculiar to India, described by 
Sauvages under the term Scabies In- 
dica. ; 

Couronne, koo'ronn’. The French 
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word for “crown.” 
Crown. 

Cours’es, <A popular English term 
for the menses, or catamenia, 

Couvrechef(Fr.), koov’R'shéf’. (Lite- 
rally, “head-cover.”) A name given to 
zertain forms of bandage applied to the 
head. 

Cow’hage, Cow’-Itch. The down 
eovering the pods of the Dol’ichos pru’- 
riens, now called Mucu'na pru'riens. See 
Mucwna. 

Cow’-Pox. [Vacei’nia.] Pustules 
of a peculiar character on the teats of 
the cow, from which the vaccine fluid 
derives its origin. 

Cowper’s Glands. Bee ANTIPROS- 
TATA GLANDUL2. 

Cox’a,* plural Cox's. (Fr. Hanche, 
honsh.) The hip, haunch, or hip-joint; 
also, the Ischium and Coceyze. Applied 
in Zoology to the first articulation of 
the feet of the Crustacea, Arachnides, 
and Jisecta. 

Cox-ze-lu’vi-um.* [From cox'a, the 
“hip,” and la’vo, or lu’o, to “wash.”] A 
bath for the lower portion of the body ; 
a hip-bath. 

Cox-al gi-a.* [From cov’a, the “hip,” 
and &yos, “pain.’’}] Pain in the hip- 
joint; hip-joint disease, or Mor’bus cow- 
a’rius. 

Cox-a'ri-us.* [From coz’a, 
“hip.”] Belonging to the hip-joint. 

Cox-a’rum,* the genitive plural of 
Coxa, which see: 

Coxa’rum Mor’sus.* (“Disease of 
the Hips.”) A caries of the head of the 
os femoris, causing a permanent short- 
ening of the limb, and often accompanied 
with spontaneous luxation of the bone. 

Cox’'o-. <A prefix denoting connec- 
tion with the [schium. 

Crab’s Claws and Crab’s Stones. 


See Corona, and 


the 


‘See Cancrorum LAPILu ET CHEL®. 


Crab-Louse. See Pepicuius Pvusis. 

Crack Wil'low. See Sauix Fraer- 
LIS. 

Cra‘dle. [Ar’eulus.] A kind of 
frame for keeping the bedclothes off a 
wounded or fractured limb. 

Cramp. [Low Latin Cram’pus; Ger. 
Krampf.| Spasmodie and involuntary 
contraction of muscles. See SpaAsmvus. 

Cra/ni-al. ([Crania'lis.] Belong- 
ing to the cranium. 

Cra-ni-og'ra-phy. ([Craniogra’- 
phia; from cra’nium, and ypidw, to 
“write.”] A description of the skull. 

Cra-ni-ol'0-gy. [Craniolo’gia; 
from cra’nium, and Néyos, a “ discourse.”’] 
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The science which treats of skul!s in 
regard to their variety of shape, size, 
proportions, ete. 

Cra-ni-om’'e-ter. ([Craniom’e- 
trum; from ecra’nium, and pérpor, a 
“measure.”} An instrument for mea- 
suring the eranium. 

Cra-ni-ot'o-my. [Cranioto’mia; 
from cra'nium, and répvw, to “eut.”] The 
opening of the foetal head, where neccs- 
sary, to effect delivery. 

Cra‘ni-am.* [Gr.xpaviov; from «dpa, 
or xdpnvov, the “head.”} The skull, or 
upper part of the head, containing the 
brain and its connections, and consisting 
of eight bones. 

Craquement Pulmonaire (Fr.), 
krék'mone’ piil‘mo‘nér’. A crackling 
sound often heard at the top of the 
lungs in the early stage of phthisis, 

Cras. = Cras’ tinum,* or Cras‘tinus,* 
“For to-morrow.’ 

Cras-sa-men'tum,* [From eras’sus, 
“thick.’’] | The soft, almost solid, mass, 
of a deep brownish red, formed by ve- 
nous blood soon after it has been ex- 
tracted. 

Crassulaceze,* kras-su-la/she-é [from 
Cras'sula, one of the genera], or Sem- 
per-vi'vz.* A natural order of plants, 
growing in hot and dry situations, re- 
markable for the succulent nature of 
their stems and leaves. The Sedum ma- 
jus, or Semper vivum (“Live-foreyer’’), 
is a good example of this order. 

Cra’ ter, e'ris.* [ Gr. xpariip, a“ bowl.’’] 
Literally, a “cup” or *bowl:” usually 
applied to the mouth of a volcano. 

Cra-tér'i-form. [Craterifor’mis ; 
from the same.] Formed like a bowl. 

Craw. The crop of a bird. See Crop. 

Craw’-Fish, or Cray’-Fish. The 
Cancer astacus, or C. fluviatilis. 

Créam of Lime. A mixture of 
lime and water used for purifying coal 
gas, by its property of absorbing or’ 
combining with the contaminating gases. 

Cream of Tar’tar. [Cre’morTar’- 
tari.] Bitartrate, or supertartrate, of 
potash. See Porass# BirarTRAs. 

Cre‘a-séte, or Kre'a-séte. [Crea- 
so’/tum; from xpéss, “flesh,” and oat, 
to “preserve.”] A colorless, brilliantly 
transparent liquid, obtained from crude 
pyroligneous acid, and from wood. tar. 
It is irritant, narcotic, styptic, power- 
fully antiseptic, and somewhat escharo- 
tic. Its use internally has been recom- 
mended in cholera, sea-sickness, and 
other affections of the stomach and 
bowels. In large doses, it is a danger. 
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ous poison. It has been employed ex- 
ternully with great advantage in some 
cutaneous affections, and especially in 
malignant ulcers. The editor of this 
work has used it with the happiest effects 
in indolent and malignant ulcers result- 
ing from chilblain, after all the other 
remedies usually recommended in such 
cases had failed. 

Cre'asote Wa'ter. [A’qua Crea- 
so’ti.] Take of creasote a fluidrachm ; 
distilled water a pint. Mix them, and 
agitate the mixture till the creasote is 
dissolved. (U.S. Ph., 1860.) 

Cre’a-tin, or Cre‘a-tine. ([Creati’- 
may; from xpéas, xpéaros, “ flesh.’’] A nitro- 

_genized erystallizable substance. A neu- 
tral body obtained from a fluid produced 
by mixing chopped animal muscle with 
an equal bulk of water, and subjecting 
this, in a bag, to strong pressure. It 
does not combine with either acids or 
alkalies. Also spelled Kreatin. 

Cre-at'i-nin, or Cre-at/i-nine. 
[Creatini’na.] An alkaline base into 
which Creatin is changed by heating 


with hydrochloric or other acids. Also 
spelled Kreatinin. 

Creep’ing Sick’ness. (Ger. Krie- 
belkrankheit, kré'bel-krank‘hit.) The 


name by which the gangrenous form of 
Ergotism is known in Germany. See 
ErgortisM. 

Cre-mas’'ter.* [From xpsaiw, to  sus- 

pend.”] A muscle which supports and 
compresses the testicle and spermatic 
vessels. See Spermaric Corp. 

Cre'mor, o’ris.* [From xpipvoy, the 
“thick juice of barley.”’] Cream; any 
substance skimmed from the surface of 
a fluid; also, a thick decoction of barley. 

Cre'nate. [{Crena’tas; from cre'na, 
a “notch.”] Notched; scolloped. 

Cren’u-lat-ed. [Crenula’tus; from 
eren'ula, a “little noteh.”] Having 
small notches. 

Crep'i-tant. [Crep’itans. See next 
article.] Crackling, or rattling. 

Crep-i-ta'tion. [Crepita’ tio, o' nis; 
from erep'ito, crepita'tum, to “crackle.”’] 
The sound caused by pressing any por- 
tion of cellular tissue, in which air is 
collected, between the fingers. Also, the 
noise produced by the act of grating the 
ends of a fractured bone together. See 
Crepitus. 

Crep'I-tus.* [From ere'po, erep'itum, 
to “make a noise.”] The discharge of 
gas or flatus from the bowels. The 
erackling noise occasioned by pressing a 
part when air is collected in the cellular 
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tissue. The grating sensation produced 
by the ends of a fractured bone being 
rubbed against each other. 

Creseentiacer,* —krés-sen-she-a’- 
she-@ or krés-sen-te-a/she-€, or Crés- 
cen-tin’e-z.* A natural order of ex- 
ogenous trees, natives of the tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa, and America. 
The chief plant of this order is the Cala- 
bash-tree, Crescen'tia (krés-sen’she-a) 
cuje'te, producing an esculent fruit in a 
shell which is used as a bottle. 

Crest. [Cris’ta.] Applied to several 
objeets which surmount others. 

Orest/ed. (Crista’tus.}] Having a 
crest. 

Cre'ta,* [From Cre’ta, the island of 
Crete.] (Fr. Craie, kra.) Chalk. The 
Pharmacopceial name (Ed. and U.S. Ph.) 
for native friable carbonate of lime. 

Cre'ta Przep-a-ra'ta.* (‘Prepared 
Chalk.”) The Pharmacopeial name 
(Br. Ph.) for chalk finely pulverized by 
levigation. 

Cre-ta’ceous. [Creta’ceus: from 
ere'ta, “chalk.”] Of the nature of 
chalk ; chalky. 

Cre’ti-nism. [Cretinis’mus; ety- 
mology uncertain.] An endemic disease 
common in Switzerland and other moun- 
tainous countries, characterized by gottre, 
stinted growth, swelled abdomen, wrin- 


-| kled skin, wan complexion, vacant and 


stupid countenance, misshapen cranium, 
idiocy, and comparative insensibility. 

Cri-bra'tion. ([Cribra'tio, o!nis ; 
from cri/bro, cribra’tum, to “sift” (from 
erib'rum, a “sieve’’).} The act or pro- 
cess of sifting, or passing through a 
sieve. 

Crib’ri-form. [Cribrifor’ mis; 
from crib’rum, a “sieve.”] Perforated 
like a sieve. 

Cri’co-. A prefix denoting attach- 
ment to the cricoid cartilage. 

Cri’'coid. [Cricoi’des and Cricoi’- 
deus; from xpixos, a “ring,” and eidos, a 
“form.”] Resembling a ring. 

Cri'coid Car’ ti-lage. [Cartila’ go 
Cricoi’des.] The name given to one 
of the cartilages of the larynx. 

Criminal Abortion. See Fericme. 

Cri/nate. (Crina’tus; from cri/nis.] 
Having hair. 

Cri‘nis.* [From xpivw, to “distin- 
guish”?] »The hair of the head, espe- 
cially of the back part. See Capriuus. 

Cri‘noid. [Crimoi'des; from xpi- 
vov, a “lily,” and eldos, a “form.’’] Re- 
sembling a lily. 

Crinones. See Maris Gorpit. 
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Cri'sis.*  [Gr. «pics; from xpivw, to 
“distinguish,” to “judge,” to “decide.’’] 
Literally, a‘‘judgment,” “decision,’” or 
“determination.” In the course of a 
disease, that point or period which de- 
termines its favorable or unfavorable 
termination, or, in common language, its 
“turning-point.”’ 

Cris-pa‘tus,* Cris'pus.* = [From 
eris'po, crispa'tum, to ‘“ecurl.’”’] Curled; 
erisp. 

Cris'ta.* A crest. Applied in Anato- 
my to parts or processes of bones re- 
sembling a crest. In Botany it denotes 
a peculiar organ of the Graminex. Ap- 
plied in Surgery to an excrescence about 
the anus and pudenda, 

Cris'ta Gal/li.* (“Cock’s Crest.”) 
The peculiar process on the ethmoid 
bone to which the /alx cerebri is at- 
tached. 

Cris'tate. [Crista’tus; from cris'ta.] 
Having a crest; crested. 


Crit'i-eal. [Crit'ieus; from cri’sis, 
“decision” or “determination.”] De- 
termining the issue of a disease. Also 


applied to periods of life as decisive of 
_eertain changes of constitution, habits, 
ete. See Crisis. 
. Crit/ieal Age. [ZE'tas Crit’ica.] 
That period of female life when the 
catamenia become irregular, and ulti- 
mately cease. It is often attended with 
serious constitutional disturbance, and 
is sometimes the commencement of fatal 
diseases. See CHANGE oF Lire. 

Croe-o0-dil i-dze.* [From xpoxdderos, 
the “‘crocodile.”] A family of Saurian 
reptiles, having the crocodile for their 
type. 

Cro‘eus.* [Gr. xpéxos, “saffron.”] A 
Linnean genus of the class Triandria, 
natural order Jridacee or Iridex. The 
Pharmacopeeial name || for the prepared 
stigmas of the Crocus sativus. 

Cro’cus Sa-ti’vus.* The systematic 
name of the saffron-plant; also ealled 
Crocus officinalis, 

.. Crop. [Inglu’vies.] An enlarge- 
ment of the wsophagus in birds; the craw. 

Cross Birth. [Parodyn’‘ia Per- 
ver’sa.|] In popular language, preter- 
uatural labor of any kind. 

Crot/a-lus.* [From xpéradoy, a “rat- 
tle.”] - The rattlesnake; a genus of poi- 
sonous snakes found in North America. 

Crot'a-phe,* or Cro-ta’phi-um.* 
[From «pérajos, the “temple of the head.” ] 
A painful pulsation or throbbing in the 
temple, accompanied with drumming in 
the ears. 
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Crot'chet.. (Fr. Crochet, kro‘shd’, a 
“hook.”) A curved instrument for ex- 
tracting the foetus. 

Cro'ton, o'nis.* [ Gr. xpérwv, the “dog. 
tick,” which the seeds of some plants of 
this genus are fancied to resemble.] A 
Linnean genus of the class Monecia, 
natural order Euphorbiaceex. 

Cro’Tton CASCARIL’LA,* or CROTON 
EvevtHe’Ri1A* (or Evevure’/riaA*). The 
plant believed to afford Cascarilla bark. 

Cro’ton Tie’Lium.* The plant from 
the seeds of which croton oil is obtained. 
It is a small tree or shrub, growing 
native in Hindostan and the East India 
islands. See OLeuM TieLu. 

Cro’'ton-ate. [Croto’nas, a/tis.] 
A combination of crotonie acid with a 
base. 

Cro-to'ne.* [Gr. xporévy; from xpordv, 
a “kind of tick.”] Originally, a fungous 
excrescence on trees, caused by an insect 
(xporév). Now usually applied to small 
fungous excrescences on the periosteum. 

Cro-ton'ie Ag'id. An acid obtained 
from the acrid matter of croton oil. 

Croton Oil. See OLeum Tigi. 

Crotophus. See Crorarue. 

Croup, kroop. [Cynan’che Tra- 
chea’'lis.] A disease marked by labori- 
ous and suffoeative breathing, with a 
stridulous noise, short, dry cough, and 
expectoration of a concrete membranous 
sputum. 

Crucial. [Crucia’lis; from crux, 
a “cross.”’] Belonging to a cross. 

Cru’cial In-cis‘ion. Two incisions 
made to cross each other. 

Cru’ci-ble. [Crucib’ulum; from 
eru'ecio, to “torture.”] A vessel made 
of baked earth, or metal, used as a re- 
ceptacle for substances to be fused or 
exposed to a great heat. 

Cru-eif'er-ze.* [From crux, eru'cis, 
a “cross,” and fe'ro, to “bear.” See 
next article.] A natural order of Ex- 
ogens: they are said to possess univer- 
sally antiscorbutic and stimulant preper- 
ties, and their seeds abound in a fixed oil. 
Mustard may be taken as a representa- 
tive of this order. 

Cru-cif'er-us.* [From cruz, cru'cis, 
a “cross,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”] Cru- 
eif’erous. Literally, “bearing a cross.” 
Applied to plants whose flowers are in 
the form of across. See Crucirers. 

Cru'ci-form. [Cracifor’mis; from 
erux, eru'ets, a “cross.”| Like a eross. 

Cru’di-ty. [Cru’ditas, a’tis ; from 
cru'dus, “‘raw.”| Bad digestion; raw- 
ness. 
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Cra’els. (Fr. Ecrouelles, A‘kroo'éll’, 
“serofula.”’) Popularly, scrofulous swell- 
ings of the glands of the neck. 

Cru’or, o'ris.* The red or purplish 
colored portion of the blood. 

Cru’ra,* gen. Cru’rum, the plural 
of Crus, which see. 

Cru/ra Cér-e-bel/li.* (The “Legs 
or Limbs of the Cerebellum.”) Two 
white cords, extending one along the 
circumference of each hemisphere of the 
cerebellum. 

Cru/ra Cér'e-bri.* (The “Legs or 
Limbs of the Cerebrum.”) Two thick 
white fasciculi, one from the inferior 
surface of each hemisphere of the cere- 
brum. 

Cru’ra Di-a-phrag’ma-tis.* (“Lees 
of the Diaphragm.”) Two appendices 
situated behind and below the central 
tendon of the diaphragm. _ j 

Cru-re'us.* [From erus, eru'ris, a 
“leg.”] Belonging to the leg. The 
name of a muscle of the leg. : 

Cru’ral. (Crura’lis; from = crus, 
erw ris, a “leg.”’] Belonzing to the 
leg; applied also to the crurzeus muscle. 

Cru’ral Areh. Otherwise called 
Fallopius’ or Poupart’s ligament. See 
Pouparr’s Ligament. 

Crural Hernia. See Hernta Crv- 
RALIS. 

Crus, cen. Cru’ris, plural Cru’ra. 
[From xpodw, to “kick.”’] (Fr. Jambe, 
zhoub, and Cisse, kwéss.) The leg. Ap- 
plied to symmetrical projections or ap- 
pendages, as the Crus of either hemi- 
sphere; in other words, the Crura of the 
cerebrum. 

Crits'ta.* (Literally, a “crust.”) The 
external cover or shell in the Mollusea, 
Crustacea, and in certain insects. Also, 
a scab. 

Crustacea, kriis-ta’she-a, or Crusta- 
eceans, kriis-ti’shiinz. See next article. 

Crustaceus,* kriis-ta’she-iis. [From 
erus‘ta, a “erust.”] Crusta’czous. Having 
a hard shell. Applied in the plural neuter 
(Crusta’eex) to a class of Articulata in 
which the envelop, or crust, is usually 
solid and more or less caleareous. 

Ory-oph’o-rus.* [From xpos, “cold,” 
and }2px, to “bear,” to “ produce.”’] Lite- 
rally, “cold-producing.” An instrument 
in which water is made to freeze by the 
cold produced by its own evaporation. 

Oryp’ta,* plural Cryp’te. [From 
Kirra, to “hide.”] Small round points 
at the end of the minute arteries of the 
cortical substance of the kidneys: also, 
a follicle, or follicular gland. 
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Cry p-to-ceph’a-lus.* [From xpr- 
76s, “concealed,” ‘‘obscure,” and xepadj, 
a *head.”] A monster-foetus, in which 
the head is very small and does not 
project from the trunk. 

Cry p-to-ga’mi-a.* [Seenext article.] 
The twenty-fourth class of plants in the 
system of Linneus. It comprises all 
flowerless plants. (See Cryprogamtvs.) 
All other plants are included under a 
second grand division, called Phanero- 
gamia. 

Cryp-to-ga'mY¥-us.* [From xpu7rés, 
“hidden,” or “obscure” (from xpirre, 
to “hide’’), and ydpos, “nuptials.’’} 
Literally, denoting plants “whose mar- 
riage is obscure or doubtful.” Applied 
by Linnzus to a class whose parts of 
fructification have not been sufficiently 
ascertained to refer them to any class 
according to the sexual system. 

Cryp-tor’chis.* [From  xpurrds, 
“concealed,” and dpxs, a “testicle.’’] 
One whose testicles have not descended 
into the scrotum. 

Cryp'tous. [Cryp’tus; from xpirrw, 
to “hide.”] Hidden, or concealed. 

Crystal. [Lat. Crystal’/lam, or 
Crystal’lus: Gr. xpiorad\o;, “ice ;” pro- 
perly, “clear ice.”] A hard, bright, 
transparent substance, like ice or the 
clearest glass. The geometrical figures 
assumed by erystallizable bodies when 
they pass from a fluid to a solid state. 

Crys'tal-lin, or Crys'tal-line. 
(Crystalli’ma; from erystal’lum, “ erys- 
tal.”’] A peculiar substance forming the 
basis of the crystalline lens of the eye. 
Also, one of the products of the distil- 
lation of indigo. 

Crys’ tal-line. [Crystalli’nus ; from 
the same.] Belonging to crystal; like 
erystal. 

Crys’talline Lens. A transparent, 
double convex lens situated in the fore 
part of the vitreous humor of the eye. 
It was formerly often called the erystal- 
line humor of the eye. 

Cr¥s-tal-li-za tion. [Crystalli- 

za’tio, o'nis ; from erystal!’lum, “erys- 
tal.”] “A property by which erystalliza- 
ble substances pass from a fluid to a 
solid state, assuming certain determinate 
geometrical figures. 

Crystalliza’tion, Wa'ter of. That 
portion of water which combines with 
salts in the act of crystallizing, and 
which cannot be remove.l without de- 
stroying their crystalline strueture. 

Crys-tal-log’ra-phy. [Crystal- 7 
logra’phia; from crystal’lun, a “crys 
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tal,” and ypadw, to “ write.”’] A descrip- 
tion of erystals. 

Crys'tal-loid. [Crystalloi’'des ; 
from erystal’lum, a “erystal,” and «dos, 
a “form.”] Resembling crystal. 

Ctenoid, te’noid. [Ctenoi'des; from 
kreis, krevés, a “comb,” and sidos, a “ form.”’] 
Resembling a comb. Applied to an order 
of fishes with dentated scales, 

Cu (Fr.), kii. See ALuLa. 

Cube. [Lat. Cu’bus; Gr. xio;.] A 
solid bounded by six equal squares at 
right angles with each other. 

Cu-be'ba.* [From the Arabie Cuba’- 
bah.| Cubeb, or Cubebs. The Pharma- 
zopeeial name for the berries of the Piper 
eubeba, 

Cu-be'bze* ( Cubebs”), the plural of 
CuBesa, which see. 

Cu-be'bin. [Cubebi’na; from Cu- 
be'ba.| A crystalline substance obtained 
from cubebs. 

Cu'bebs. In the plural, the English 
term for the berries of the Piper eubeba. 
See CuppBa. 

Cu-bi-for'mis.* [From  eu’bus.] 
Having the form of a cube: cu’biform. 


Cu-bi-tze’us.* Pertaining to the 
Cubit, or fore-arm. 
Cu'bi-tal. [Cubita’lis; from ev’- 


bitus.| Belonging to the fore-arm. 

Cu’bi-tus.* [From eu'bo, to “lie 
down.”] (Fr. Coude, kood.) The fore- 
arm, extending between the elbow and 
wrist; also, the ulna, or Os cubiti. 

Cu'boid. [Cuboi'des; from «iso, a 
“cube,” and efdos, a “form.”] Like a 
cube. 

Cue’koo-Flow’er. 
pratensis. 

Cu-eul-la'ris.* [From cucul'/lus, a 
“hood.”] Like a hood. 

Cu’eul-late. [Cuculla’tus; 
eucul'lus, a “hood.”] Hooded, 

Cu’/eum-ber. The fruit of different 
species of Cucumis. 

Cu’'cumber, Bit'ter. 
the Citrullus colocynthis, 
CYNTHIS. 

Cu’'cumber, Squirt/ing, Cu’cum- 
ber, Wild. The Momordica elaterium. 

Cu’'cu-mer,* Cu’cu-mis.* A Lin- 
nan genus of the class JMonecia, natu- 
ral order Cueurbitacce. 

Cu’'cumis A-gres'tis,* Cu’cumis 
As-i-ni’nus.* The J/omordica elate- 
rium. 

Cu’eumis Col-o-cyn'this.* The 
former name of the plant which yields 
eoloeynth: now called Citrullus colo- 
tynthis, 


The Cardamine 


from 


The fruit of 
See CoLo- 
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Cucurb. cruent.= CucursBiTULA 
Cruenta, which see. 
Cu-eur’bi-ta.* =[From cur'vo, to 


“eurve,” or “bend.’’] Literally,a “gourd.” 
A distilling vessel shaped like a gourd: 
a cu’eurbit. Also, a cupping-glass. See 
CucuRBITULA. 

Cucurbitaceze,* ku-kir-be-ta’she-é. 
[From cucur’bita, a “gourd.”) A natu- 
ral order, comprising the melon, cucum- 
ber, gourd, and other valuable plants. 
They are most abundant in hot and 
tropical climates. The fruits of many 
species of cucumis are powerfully ca- 
thartic. The colocynth is one of the 
most valuable medicines derived from 
this order. 

Cu-cur-bi-ta’ceous. [Cucurbita’- 
ceus; from ecucur’bita, a “gourd.”] 
Having an arrangement as in the Cucur- 
bita. See CucurBiTaces. 

Cu-eur-bit'u-la.* [Diminutive of 
eucur'bita, a “gourd.”] A cupping- 
glass. (Fr. Ventouse, vons'tooz’.) 

Cucurbit'ula Cru-en’ta* (a ‘Bloody 
Cupping-Glass,” or one intended to 
draw blood), Cueurbit/ula eum Fer’- 
ro* (“Cupping-Glass [armed] with 
Tron’’), A cupping-glass, with searifica- 
tion. Names applied to the common 
eupping-glasses used for drawing blood, 
as distinguished from those employed 
in dry cupping. 

Cucurbit'ula Sie’ca.* (A “Dry 
Cupping-Glass.”) One used for dry 
cupping without scarification. 

Cuisse (Fr.), kwéss. See Femur. 

Cuivre (Fr.), kwévr. » See Cuprum. 

Cuj. = Cw'jus.* “Of which.” 

Cujusl. — Cujus'libet.* “Of any,” or 
“of which you please.” 

Cul-de-Sae (F'r.), kiil deh sik, A tube 
or cavity closed at one end. 

Cilm. ([Cul’mus; from «édayos, a 
“reed.”] A reed, or straw; the proper 
stem or trunk of grasses, rushes, ete. 

Ciil-mif'er-ous. [Culmif’erus; 
from cul’mus, “straw,” a “culm,” and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”|] Bearing or having 
culms. 

Cul mi-nat-ing. [Cul’minans ; 
from eul'mino, to “arrive at the top, or 
highest point.”] Applied particularly to 
stars when at their highest point in the 
heavens. 

Cul-tri-for’mis.* [From cul'ter, a 
“knife.”] Formed like a knife: cul’- 
triform. 

Cu-mi’num.* [Gr. xiyworv.] A Lin- 
nean genus of the class Pentandria, na- 
tural order Umbellifere. 


, 
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. Caumi’num Cy-mi’num.* The 
plant Cumin, or Fonic'ulum Orienta'le. 

Cu’/ne-al, (Cunea’lis; from cu'neus, 
a “wedge.”] Belonging to a wedge. 

Cu’ne-ate. [Cunea’tus; from cu’- 
neus, a “wedge.”| Wedge-shaped. 

Cu'ne-i-form. [Cuneifor’mis ; 
from the same, and for'ma, “likeness.’’] 
Formed like a wedge. 

Cunoniacez,* ku-no-ne-a’she-é. 
[From Cuno'nia, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous trees and 
shrubs, foundin India, South America, ete. 

Cu’pel. [From cupel!/la, a “ecup.”] A 
small vessel in which gold and silver are 
refined by melting them with lead. 

Cu-pel-la'tion. [Cupella’ tio, 0! nis; 
from the same.] The process of refining 
gold and silver by melting them in a 
cupel with lead. 

Cu'po-la. The dome-like extremity 
of the canal of the cochlea. Sce CocnLEa. 

Cup’ped. Applied to the hollowed 
surface of the Crassamentum of blood 
caused by inflammation. 

Cup’ping. Application of Cucur- 
bitule, or cupping-glasses. 

Cupping Glass. See CucurBITULA. 

Cu-prif'er-ous. [Cuprif’erus ; 
from cu’prum, “copper,” and fe'ro, to 
“bear.’’] Bearing or containing copper. 

Cu'prum,* gen. Cu’pri. [From 
Kézpos, the island of Cyprus, where the 
ancients procured the best copper.] 
(Fr. Cuivre, kwévr.) Copper, a red metal, 
malleable and ductile. Specific gravity 8.6. 

Cu’pri Acr/TAs.* Acetate of copper, 
improperly called distilled or erystal- 
lized verdiyris. ‘ 

Cu’pri SuBACE’/TAS.* (“Subacetate 
of Copper.”) Verdigris. The xrugo of 
the London Pharmacopoeia, It is some- 
times used as an application to malig- 


nant ulcers, and as an escharotie for. 


venereal warts. 
Cu’pri Sut/pHas.* The Pharmaco- 

peeial name || of sulphate of copper, or 

blue vitriol. Its use in small doses has 


been recommended in diarrhcea; but it 


is chiefly employed as an external ap- 
plication for ill-conditioned ulcers, and 
as a styptic for bleeding surfaces. 
Cu’pu-la.* (Literally, a “cup.”) Ap- 
plied in Botany to the cup or husk of 
certain plants,—e.g. the cup of an acorn, 
or husk of the hazel-nut. Also called a 
eu’ pule. 
Cu-pu-lif’er-z.* [Sco next article.] 
A natural order of arborescent or shrubby 
Exogens, producing fruit cnclosed in a 
eup or husk. It comprises the oak, 
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beech, chestnut, hazel, ete. They abound 
in all, or nearly all, temperate climates. 
An astringent principle pervades ail the 


order. This order is called Corylacex 
by Lindley. 
Cu-pu-lif/er-us.* [From cu/pula, 


and fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing cupule: 
cupulif’erous. 

Cu-ra’re Poi'son. A most deadly 
poison, obtained, it is said, from a plant 
belonging to the family Strychnia. The 


South American Indians use it to poison 


their arrows. 

Curatio,®* ku-ra/she-o. [From eu’ro, 
eura’tum, to “take care” of, to “cure.’’] 
The treatment of a disease, or wound. 

Cur-eu'’ma.* <A Linnean genus of 
the class Monandria, natural order Zin- 
giberacee. The root is a stimulant aro- 
matic, somewhat resembling ginger. It 
is much used in India as a condiment, 
and is one of the ingredients in curry. 
Also the Pharmacopeial name for the 
rhizoma of the Curcu'ma lon'ga. 

Cur-cu’ma Lon’ga.* The turmeric- 
plant. 

Curcu’ma Pa’per. Paper stained 
with a decoction of TurmERIC, which see. 

Cur-eu’min. [From Curcu’ma lon'ga, 
the “turmeric-plant.”] The coloring 
matter of turmeric obtained in a state of 
purity by separating it from its combi- 
nation with oxide of lead, 

Curd. The coagulum which sepa- 
rates from milk upon the addition of 
acid, rennet, or wine. 

Cur'sor,* plural Cur-so'rés. [From 
cur'ro, cur’swn, to “run.”] Applied to a 
family of birds which run.along the 
ground, 

Cur-so’'ri-us.* [From the same.] 
Applied in the plural neuter (Curso’ria) 
to a family of orthopterous insects with 
legs solely adapted for running. 

Cuscutacez,* kiis-ku-ta/she-@. A 
natural order of exogenous parasitical 
plants, consisting of one genus, Cuseu’ta. 
It includes the common Dodder. 

Cus-pa’ri-a.* A Linnean genus of 
the class Pentandvia, natural order Dios- 
mex. Also the Pharmacopeial name 
(Brit. Ph.) of the bark of Galipea cus- 
paria, or G. officinalis. See GALIPEA. 

Cuspa’ria Fe-brif’/u-ga.* The tree 
supposed by some to yield Angustura 
bark, now called Bonplandia trifoliata ; 
some refer it to the Galipea cusparia, or 
@. officinalis. 4 

Cus-pi-da'tus.* [From cus'pis, eus!- 
pidis, a “point.”] Cus’pidate. Having 
a pointed extremity. Applied in the 


CUT 


plural masculine (Cuspida’t’) to certain 
teeth (see Dentes CuspipAt!). 

Cu-ta’ne-ous. [Cuta’meus; from 
eu’ tis, the “ skin.”’] Belonging to the skin. 

Cuta’neous Ab-sorp’tion. A func- 
tion of the skin by which certain prepa- 
rations rubbed into the skin have the 
same action as when given internally, 
only in a less degree. Thus, mereury, 
applied in this manner, cures syphilis 
and excites salivation, tartrate of anti- 
mony is said to occasion vomiting, and 
ursenic produces poisonous effects. 

Cu-ta/ne-us Mus’eu-lus.* The Pla- 
tysma-myodes, a muscle of the neck hay- 
ing the appearance of a very thin fleshy 
membrane. 

Cu'ti-ele. [Cutie’ula: diminutive 
of cu'tis, the “skin.”] The Hpidermis, 
or scarf-skin. 

Cu'tis.* [From ckvris or ckiros, a 
“skin” or “hide.”] The skin consisting 
of the Cutis vera, Rete mucosum, and Cu- 
ticula. : 

Cu’ tis An-ser-i’ma.* (“Goose-skin.’’) 
That cn lition of the skin, produced by 
eold and other causes, in which the 
papilie become rigid and erect, resem- 
bling the skin of a plucked goose. 

Gy'a-nate. [(Cy’anas, a/tis.] A com- 
bination of cyanic acid with a base. 

Qy-an'ie. [Cyan’ieus.] Applied 
to an acid composed of cyanogen and 
oxygen. 

Cy-an'o-gen. = [From «éavos, “blue,” 
and yevvaw, to “generate.”] A peculiar 
principle composed of nitrogen and car- 
bon, obtained by decomposing the cyanu- 
ret of mercury by heat. It is sometimes 
ealled Prussin, or Prussine. 

Gy'a-no-pa-thi’a.* = [From  «iéavocs, 
“blue,” and ra%ds, “affection,” “ dis- 
ease.”] “Blue disease;” another term 
for Cyanosis. 

Cy-a-no’sis.* [From xéavos, “blue.’’] 
(Fr. Cyanose, séi'ndbz'.) A blue color 
of the skin, resulting from congenital 


_ malformation of the heart, by which 


venous and arterial blood are mixed so 
as to be not wholly oxygenated: the 
Morbus coeruleus. 

Gy-an’t-ret. (Cyamure’/tum; from 
cyanoge'nium.| A combination of cyan- 
ogen with a base. 

Cy-a-nu'rie. [Cyanu’ricus.] Be- 
longing to cyanogen and urine; applied 
to an acid. 

Gy-an’uzrin. [Cyanuri’ma; from 
xbavos, “blue,” and otpoy, the “urine.’’] 
A very rare substance deposited as a 
blue powder by the urine. 
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Gy-ath-i-for’mis.* [From cy'athus, 
a “cup.”] Shaped like a cup: ey’athi- 
form. 

Cy’a-thus.* [From xiao, a “ drink- 
ing-cup.”] In prescriptions, it signi- 
fies a wine-glass. 

Cyecadacez,* sik-a-da/she-é, or Cy- 
ea'dex.* [From Cy'cas, Cyc'adis, one 
of the genera.] A small natural order 
of exogenous trees and shrubs, found in 
the tropics. Several plants of this order 
furnish starch and sago which are used 
for food. The Cycads were formerly 
classed with the Palms. 

Cy’eas Cir-ci-na’lis.* An East In- 
dian palm-tree, the central portion of 
which yields a kind of sago. 

¢y’ele. ([Cy’clus; from kixdos, a 
“circle.”] Applied to a revolution of 
the sun of twenty-eight years, and of 
the moon of nineteen years. A continual 
revolution of numbers which go on 
without interruption to the last, and then 
return to the first. 

Oye'li-eus.* [From kixos, a “circle.”] 
Belonging to a eycle or circle: cye’lic. 
Applied in the plural neuter (Cye'lica) 
to a family of coleopterous insects in 
which the body is generally orbicular or 


oval. 
Cye-lo-braneh-i-a'tus,*  Cye-lo- 
braneh’i-us.* [From ¢yclus, and 


branchia'tus, “having branchiv.”| Ap- 
plied in the plural neuter (Cyclobranchi- 
a'ta) to an order of Mollusca Gasteropoda, 
in which the branchix form acircle: cye- 
lobranch’iate, cyclobranch’ious. 

Cye-lo-gan-gli-a'ta.* [From kixos, 
a “circle,” and ganglia’tus, “furnished 
with ganglia,” or “having ganglia.”] A 
term applied by some naturalists to the 
fourth sub-kingdom of animals, or Mol- 
lusea, comprising animals mostly aquatic, 
slow-moving or fixed, without internal 
skeleton, covered with a permanent cal- 
careous or cartilaginous shell, and dis- 
tinguished by the high development of 
the cerebral ganglia and their circular 
distribution around the cesophagus. The 
classes are the Tunicata, Conchifera, 
Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, and Cephalo- 
poda. See Mouuusca. 

Gy'eloid. [Cycloi/des; from Kékdos, 
a “circle,” and cides, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling a circle. 

Cye-lo-metira.* [From «bros, a “cir- 
cle,” and vedpov, a “nerve.”] A term 
applied by some writers to the first sub- 
kingdom of animals, or Radiata, on ac- 
count of the circular form of the nervous 
axis in this division. Per 
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Cye-lo-net'rus.* [From the same. ] 
Iiaving a circular nervous arrangement. 
$ce preceding article. 

Cye-los'to-mus.* [From xixdos, and 
oropa, a mouth.”} (** Round-mouthed.’’) 
Applied in the plural masculine (Cyclos’- 
tom?) to a family of fishes. Also named 
Suetorti. 

Cy-do'ni-a.* [From Cy’don, in Crete, 
where it is said to be native.] A Lin- 
nxan genus of the class Jcosandria, 
natural order Rosacex. 

Cydonia Vul-ga’ris.* The Pyrus 
Cydonia, or quince-tree. 

Cy-do'ni-am.* The Pharmacopeial 
name for quince-seeds, which are some- 
times used in medicine for their muci- 
lage. 

Cydo’nium Ma'lum.* (“Cydonian 


Apple.”) The quince: the fruit of the 
Pyrus Cydonia. 
C¥-lin’dri-cal. [Cylin’dricus.] 


Shaped like a eylinder. 

Cy-lin-dri-for’mis.* [From eylin’- 
drus, a “eylinder.”] Shaped like a cyl- 
inder. 

CyVin-droid. [Cylindroi'des; 
from eylin'drus, a “eylinder,” and sidos, 
a “form.”’] Resembling a cylinder. 

Cym'bi-form. [Cymbifor’ mis; 
from cym'ba, a “boat.”] Shaped like a 
boat. See NavicuLaris, ScArPHorD. 

Cyme, or Cy’ma.* [Gr. xcipa, a 
“stem of colewort.”’] A kind of inflo- 
rescence, like that of the elder, resem- 
bling a corymb, and consisting of several 
flower-stalks springing from one centre, 
each irregularly subdivided. 

oy¥-mi’num.* The Pharmacopceial 
name (Lond. Ph.) for the fruit of Cumi- 
num eyminum, ; 

Cy-nan’ehe.* [From xiwy, a “dog,” 
and ayxw, to “strangle.”’] (Fr. Angine, 
oxezhén’.) Inflammation of the throat; 
sore throat. A genus of the order Phleg- 
masizx, class Pyrexiz, of Cullen’s Nosol- 
ogy. 

Cynanche Laryngea. See Croup. 

Cynan’ehe Ma-lig’na.*  Putrid 
sore throat, often an attendant on scar- 
latina. 

Cynan’/ehe Par-o-tid’e-a.* 
same as PArRotitTIs. 

‘ynanche Pharyngea. See Pia- 
RYNGITIS. 

Cynan'ehe Strep-i-to’ri-a,* Cy- 
man’ehe Strid’ti-la,* Cynan’ehe 
Suf-fo-ea-ti'va.* Names for Croup. 

Gynan’ehe Ton-sil-la’ris.* — Ton- 
silli’tis. phlegmono'des, or quinsy. 

Cynan’ehe Trach-e-a'lis.* The 
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croup; otherwise called Cynanche laryn- 
gea. See Croup. 

Cynanche Uleerosa. See Tonsit- 
Litis MALIGNA. 

¢yn-an-thro’pi-a.* [From xéwr, a 
“dog,” and avOpwros, a “man.’”’] A kind 
of iJfelancholia,.in which the patient 
fancies himself changed into a dog, and 
imitates its bark and actions. 

Cyn’a-ra Scol'¥-mus.* The botani- 
eal name of the garden artichoke, a 
thistle-like plant growing in the south 
of Europe and cultivated for the fleshy 
sweet receptacle of its flowers. It belongs 
to the Linnwan class Syngenesta, natural 
order Composite. The juice of the leaves 
mixed with wine is sometimes given in 
dropsies. (For fuller information see 
Branpr’s “ Dictionary of Science.”’) 

Cyn'i-eus.* [From xtwrv.] Like a 
dog: eyn'ic. See Canine. 

Cy’nips Quer-ci-fo'li-i.* A hymen- 
opterous insect found in the gall of the 
oak. The gall itself is called Cyni'phis 
ni’dus, or the “nest of the cynips.” ; 

Cyn-o-lis’sa.* [From xéwy, a “dog,” 
and Atcca, “madness.”] Canine mad- 
ness. See HypropnHosta. ‘ 

Cyn-o-rex'i-a.* [From céwy, a “dog,” 
and dpezts, “ appetite.”] Canine appetite. 

Cyperaceze,* sip-er-a'she-é, Cyp'er- 
o-i'de-ze.* [From Cype'rus, one of the 
genera.] Sedges. A natural order of 
endogenous grass-like plants, found in 
marshes, ditches, meadows, heaths, ete., 
from the Arctie to the Antarctic Circle. 
Some species of it are used as food. 
The Egyptian Papyrus belongs to this 
order, 

Cyperoi’dez.* The Jussieuan name 
of a natural order of plants. See Crp- 
ERACEX. 

Cy-pri-pe'di-um.* [From Kézpis, a 
name of Venus, and zédov, a “slipper.’’] 
“Venus’s Slipper.’ The Pharmaco- 
poeial name (U.S. Ph.) of the root of 
the Cypripe'dium pubes'cens. 

Cyprus Powder. See ABeLmos- 
cHUS. 

Cy'prus Tur’pen-tine. A limpid, 
fragrant substance obtained from the 
Pistacia terebinthinus. 


Cyrillaceze,* sir-il-la’she-@. Anatu- ' 


ral order of evergreen shrubs, natives of 
North America, including the Cyrilla 
and two other genera. 

Cyr-to’sis.* [From xvprés, “eurved.”’] 
A term denoting among the ancients a 
recurvation of the spine, or posterior 
crookedness. It has more recently been 
termed Cyrton'osus or mor bus incur’ vus, 
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Cys-tal'gi-a.* [From xéors, the 
“)ludder,” and adyos, “pain.”] Painful 
spasmodic affection of the bladder. 

Cysteectasy. See Lirmecrasy. 

Cys'tic. ([Cys’tieus; from «iors, 
the “bladder.”] Belonging to the uri- 
nary or gall bladder. 

Cys’ tie Duct. [Due’tus Cys’ ticus.] 
The duct which proceeds from the gall- 
bladder and, uniting with the hepatic 
duct, forms the ductus communis choledo- 
chs. 

Cystie Oxide. See Crstin. 

Cys-ti-ger'eus.* [From xiors, a 
“bladder,” and «épxos, a “tail.”] The 
tailed bladder-worm. Applied to a 
genus of Entozoa Parenchymata, other- 
wise termed Hydatids. _ 

(¥s-ti-fel-le-ot’o-my. [Cystifelle- 
oto’mia; from xécrs, a “bladder,” fel, 
the “gall,” and réuyw, to “eut.”] Opera- 
tion by which a gall-stone is extracted 
from the gall-bladder. 

Cys'tin. [Cysti’na; from xéors, the 
*“bladler.”] A peculiar substance, very 
rare, in a urinary calculus; also termed 
Cystic Oxide. 

Qys-tir-rha’gi-a.* [From xécrt, the 
“bladder,” and piyvvut, to “burst forth.”] 
A discharge from the bladder, whether 
of b!ood or mucus. 

Cy¥s-tir-rhee'a.* [From «torts, the 

“bladder,” and péw, to “flow.”] A mu- 
cous discharge from the bladder; vesical 
catarrh. See Crstorraa@a. 

Oys'tis.* [Gr. ciorec, the “bladder.”] 
A bladder, or sac; specially, the Vesica 
urinaria, The membranous bag in which 
any morbid substance is contained: a 
eyst. 

Oys-ti'tis, idis.* [From «iors, the 
“bladder.”] Inflammation of the blad- 
der. A genus of the order Phlegmasiz, 
class Pyrexix, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Oys'ti-tome. [Cystit’omus; from 
koorts, a “bladder,” or “sac,” and révva, 
to “cut.”] An instrument for opening 
the capsule or sac of the erystalline lens. 

Cys to-bu-bon’o-céle.* [From xic- 
rts, the “bladder,” (0x6 5y, the “groin,” 
and «f\y, a “tumor.”] A rare kind of 
Hernia, in which the urinary bladder 
protrudes through the inguinal opening. 

Oys'to-céle.* [From  xisrs, the 
“bladder,” and «fAn, a “tumor.”] Her- 
nia in which the urinary bladder is pro- 
truded; Hernia vesicalis. 

Cys-to-dyn'i-a.* [From xisrs, the 
‘tbladder,” and ddém, “pain.”] Pain in 
the bladder. 

Oys'toid. . [Cystoi’des; from xiors, 
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the “bladder,” and edocs, a “form.”] Re’ 
sembling a cyst or bladder. 

Qys-to-li-thi'a-sis.* [From xéors, 
the “bladder,” and iGos, a “stone.” ] 
Urinary calculous disease. 

¢ys-tol'i-thus.* [From the same.] 
A urinary calculus: a eys’tolith, 

Oys-to-plas' tic. [Cystoplas'ticus. | 
Belonging to cystoplasty. 

Cys'to-plas-ty. [Cystoplas’ tia ; 
from xéors, the “bladder,” and m\docw, 
to “fabricate.”] Operation for vesico- 
vaginal fistula, consisting in uniting 
a flap taken from the external labium, 
by suture, to the newly-pared edges of 
the sore. 

Cys-to-ple’gi-a,* Cys-to-plex’i-a.* 
[From kéors, the “bladder,” and mAjoow, 
to “strike.”] Paralysis of the bladder. 

Oys-top-to'sis.* [From xicrs, the 
“bladder,” and minrw, to “fall.”] Re- 
laxation of the internal coat of the 
bladder, which protrudes into the ure- 
thra. 

Cys-tor-rhee'a.* The same as Crs- 
TIRRH@A. 

Cys-to-spas tic. [Cystospas'ti- 
eus; from xtors, the “bladder,” and 
ordw, to “draw.”] Belonging to spasm 
of the bladder. 

'¥s'to-tome. [Cystot’omus; from 
xborts, the “bladder,” and réuve, to “eut.”’] 
A knife or instrument employed in Cys- 
totomy,. 

€ys-tot’o-my. [Cystoto’mia; from 
xoorts, the “bladder,” and réuva, to “cut.” 
Operation of cutting into the bladder. 
See Litnotomy. 

Cy tinaeez,* ‘sit-e-na/she-é. [From 
Cyt'inus, one of the genera.}] A natural 
order of parasitical plants (Rhizogens), 
found in Southern Europe and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Cyt'i-sin. ([Cytisi'na.] A _ bitter 
principle found in the seeds of the Cytisus 
laburnum. 

Oyt'i-sus.* [Gr. xérwos.] A Lin- 
nean genus of the class Diadelphia, 
natural order Papilionacee. 

Cyt'isus Sco-pa’ri-us.* One of the 
names of the broom-plant. 

Oyt/o-blast. [Cytoblas’ta; from 
Kiros, a “cavity,” and 6dacrdvw, to “bud” 
or “burst forth,” to “produce.”] The 
nucleus of cellular or elementary cor- 
puscles in all vegetable and animal tis- 
sues; the Areola, or cell-nucleus. Also, 
the nucleus of those cells, growing within 
cells by a generative power of their own, 
which constitute the parenchyma or sub- 
stance of morbid growths. 
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Cy t-o-blas-te’ma, a’tis.* The fluid 
or mother liquid in which the cells con- 
taining the nucleus, or eytoblast, origi- 
nate. 


DAR 


Cy t-o-gen’e-sis.* [From xéros, a 
“cavity,” or “cell,” and yivopa, to “be 
produced.”’] The generation of cavities 
or cells; cell-development. 


D. 


D. = Do'sis.* A “dose.” 

Dae'ry-o-. [From daxpvoy, a “tear.’’] 
A prefix denoting connection with the 
. Jachrymal apparatus. 

Dac'ry-o-ad'‘en-i'tis, idis.* [From 
dac'ryo, and adeni'tis, “inflammation of 
a gland.”] Inflammation of the lachry- 
mal gland. 

Dace’ry-o-cyst. [Dacryocys'tis; 
‘from ddxpvov, a “tear,” and cys'tis, a 
“bag” or “sac.”] The lachrymal sac. 

Dac-ry-o-¢ys-ti'tis, idis.* [From 
the same.] Inflammation of the lachry- 
mal sac. 

Dac-ry-o-¢ys-to-blen-nor-rheoe’a.* 
[From daxpvoy, a “tear,” and blennorrhe'a, 
a “flow of mucus.”] A discharge of mu- 
eus from the lachrymal sac. 

Dac-ry-o-hzem-or-rhee'a.* [From 
ddxpvv, a “tear,” and hemorrhe’a, a 
“flow of blood.’’] Sanguineous lachryma- 
tion, or a flow of tears mingled with blood. 

Dac’ry-o-lite. [Daeryoli’tes; from 
dacryo-, and dios, a “stone.”] A ecaleu- 
lous concretion in the lachrymal passage. 

Dae-ry-o’ma, atis.* [From daxpiw, 
to “weep.”] An obstruction in one or 
both of the puncta lachrymalia, causing 
an overflow of tears. 

Dae-ty-lif/er-us.* 
See next article. 

Dace'ty-lus.* [From dixrvdos, a “ fin- 
ger;” a “date,” from its resemblance to 
a small finger.] The same as Dieirus. 
Also, the date, or fruit of Phoenix dacty- 
lifera. 

Dze'mo-no-ma’ni-a.* [From daipwy, 
the “devil,” and pavia, “madness.’’]. A 
variety of Melancholia in which the pa- 
tient fancies himself possessed by devils. 

Daguerreotype,da-gér’ro-tip. [From 
M. Daguerre, da‘gair’, the discoverer, 
and ty'pus, a “likeness,” or figure’ of 
any thing.] The system or process of 
producing pictures by the action of light 
on certain prepared metallic plates, in- 
troduced into France by M. Daguerre. 
See Puorograpny. 

Dah’line. A vegetable principle dis- 
covered in the dahlia, similar to starch. 

' Dalby’s (dawl'béz) Car-min/a-tive. 
A popular empirical carminative for 
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children, composed of the carbonate of 
magnesia, with a small quantity of the 
tincture of assafoetida, tincture of opium, 
oil of peppermint, aniseed, and other 
aromatic oils. 

Dal’'ton-ism. [Daltonis’mus.] In- 
ability to distinguish colors; which Dal- 
ton, the celebrated chemist, labored 
under. 

Dam/ask-Rose. The Rosa centifolia. 

Damp. (Ger. Damp/, “vapor.”) <A 
term applied to noxious gases found in 


mines. See Cnoke-Damp and Fire- 
Damp. 
Dam'son. [A corruption of Damas- 


ce'num, “belonging to Damascus.’”’] The 
fruit of a variety of the Prunus domestica, 
Dan-de-li’on. (Fr. Dent-de-lion, 
done‘deh'lé’dne’, like leontodon, signify- 
ing “Lion’s-Tooth.’”’) The Leon'todon 
tarax’acum. See TARAXACUM. 
Dan‘driff. [Fur’fur, uris.] The 
disease Pityriasis capitis. 
Danse de Saint Guy, dins deh 
sane £6. The French name for Chorea. 
Daph’'ne.* [Gr. Adgyn.] A Linnean 


genus of the class Octandria, natural 


order Thymelacee. 

Daph’ne Al-pi’na.* A dwarf spe- 
cies of Daphne, from which has been ob- 
tained an acrid alkaline principle called 
DAPHNIN, which see. 

Daph’ne Gnid/ium* (nid’e-iim). 
The bark of this tree is employed in 
France as a vesicatory under the name 
of Daphné Garou (daf'nd’ gi‘roo’). 

Daphne Mezereon. Sce next ar- 
ticle. 

Daph’ne Me-ze’re-um (or Me-ze- 
re‘um).*  Spurge-olive. The plant 
which affords mezereon bark. See Mr- 
ZEREON. 

Daph’nin, or Daph’nine. [Daph- 
ni’na.| An acrid, volatile, alkaline 
principle, obtained from the bark of the 
Daph'ne Alpi'na. It is this principle 
(as is supposed) to which the different 
species of Daphne owe their vesicating 
power. 

Dar'tos.* [Gr. daprés, “skinned,” or, 
perhaps, ‘‘made like skin,” “resembling 
skin;” from dépas, a ‘skin.’’] — The 


— See 
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cellular tissue subjacent to the skin of 
the scrotum, by the contractility of 
which, during life, the latter is corru- 
gated. : 

Dartre (Fr.), dartr. Often indefinitely 
applied by French authors to different 
cutaneous diseases: it seems, however, 
to agrce pretty nearly with Herpes. 

Date. [Lat. Dae’tylus; Fr. Datte, 
ddtt.]. The fruit of the date palm, or 
Phee'nix dactylif'era. 

Datiseaceze,* dat-is-ka’she-€. A 
small natural order of exogenous plants, 
found in. Europe, India, and North 
America. It includes the Datis'ea, which 
is used as a purgative in fevers. 

Datte. See Darts. 

Da-tu’ra.* A Linnean genus of the 
class Pentandria, natural order Sola- 
nacex. 

Datu'ra_ Stra-mo'ni-um.* |The 
thorn-apple, or Jamestown weed. See 
StrrRAMONIUM. 

Dat-u’rin. [Datua’ria.} An alka- 
line principle discovered in Datura stra- 
montium. 

Dau’ei Ra’dix.* (“Root of the 
Carrot.”) See Daucus Carota. 

Dau’eus.* [Gr. daixos.] A Linnean 
genus of the class Pentandria, natural 
order Umbellifere. 

Daucus Ca-ro'ta.* The systematic 
name of the common garden-carrot 
(variety sati!vue). 

Day-Blindness. See Nyrcravopra. 

Day'-Mare. ([In’eubus Vigilan’- 
tium.] A species of incubus occurring 
during wakefulness, and attended with 
that distressing pressure on the chest 
which characterizes nightmare. 

Day-Sight. See HemeRALoptia. 

D. D. = De' tur ad.* “Let it be givento.” 

De. A Latin particle usually signi- 
fying “down,” or “from;” frequently it 
is intensive, and occasionally privative, 
or negative, having sometimes nearly the 
force of the English particle un: e.g. 
decoquo, to “boil down,” to “boil tho- 
roughly ;” deform [from for'ma, “form,” 
“grace,” “beauty”], to “deprive of 
grace or beauty;” decompose, to “un- 
compound.” 

Dead'ly Night’shade. The At'ropa 
belladon'na. 

Deaf. See Surpus. 

Deaf-Dumb'ness. Dumbness arising 
frum congenital or early deafness. 

Dealbdatio, or Dealbation. 
Bipacuine. 

Deaur. pil. = Deaur'etur pil'ula.* 
‘‘ Let the pill be gilded.” 


See 
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De-bil I-ty. [Debilitas; from 
deb'ilis, “weak.”] (Fr. Faiblesse, fa'- 
bléss’.) Weakness, or feebleness; decay 
of strength either of mind or body, 

Deb. Spiss. = Deb'ita Spissitu’do,* 
“a due thickness or consistency,” or 
Deb’ ite Spissitu'dinis, “of a due consis- 


tency.” 
Dee. = Decan'ta.* Pour off.” 
Dec’a-gon. [Decago’num; from 


déxa, “ten,” and ywvia, an “angle.”] A 
figure having ten equal angles and sides. 

Dee-ag'o-nal. [Decago’nus.] Be- 
longing to a decagou; having the form 
of a decagon, 

Decagramme, dek’a-grim. [Deca- 
gram/ma, atis; from déxa, “ten,” and 
(Fr.) gramme.] Ten grammes, equal to 
154.34 grains Troy. 

Deeagynia. See Decagynivs. 

Dee-a-gyn'i-us.* [From déxa, “ten,” 
and yuv4, a “ woman” or “female.”] Hav- 
ing ten pistils. Applied to a Linnean 
order comprising plants with ten pistils. 

Deealitre, dék'i-létr’. [From déxa, 
“ten,” and (Fr.) litre.] Ten litres, equal 
to 610.28 English cubic inches. 

Decametre, dék’a-mé't’r (French 
pronunciation, da‘ka'métr’). [From déxa, 
“ten,” and (Fr.) métre.| Ten metres, equal 
to 393.71 English inches, or about thirty- 
two and three-quarters English feet. 

De-ean'dri-a.* [From dé«a, “ten,” 
and dvjp, “man” or “male.’”’] <A class 
of plants in the Linnean system, char- 
acterized by having ten stamens. 


De-can'dri-ous. [Decan’drius.] 
Having ten stamens. See DeEcANDRIA. 
De-can-ta'tion. [Deeanta’tio.] 


The pouring off of clear fluid from sedi- 
ments. : 
Dec-a-phyl lous. [Decaphyl lus; 
from déxa, “ten,” and ¢i\dov, a “leaf.’’] 
Having ten leaves, 
Decapitation. See DecoLLATIoN. 
De-cap’o-da,* or Dee'a-pods. 
[From déa, “ten,” and ois, odds, a 
“foot.’”’] A name given by Cuvier to 
an order of Crustaceans having ten 
thoracic feet. Also applied to a tribe 
of Cephalopods having ten locomotive 
and prehensile appendages proceeding 
from the head, two of which, called ten- 
tac’es, are always logger than the rest. 
De-ecap’o-dous. - (Decap’odus; 
from déxa, “ten,” and rods, 7056c, a “ foot.’”] 


Literally, “having ten feet.” See Dr- 
CAPODA. 
De-cem fi-dus.* [From de'cem, 


“ten,” and fin’do, to “cleave.’’] Cleft 
into ten parts: decem’fidous. 
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De-cem-loc'u-lar. [Decemlocu- 
la’ris: from de'cem, *“‘ten,” and /oc'ulus, 
a “little pocket.”] Having ten little 
compartments. 

De-cid’'u-a.* [See Decipuvs.] A 
spongy membrane, or chorion, produced 
at the period of conception, and thrown 
off from the uterus after parturition. 

Decid’'ua Mem-bra’na (or Tu'ni- 
ca) Re-flex’a.* The same as, Decipua 
Rervexa, which see. 

Decid'ua Membra’na (or Tu’nica) 
U'te-ri.* (“Deciduous Membrane of the 
Uterus.”) The same as Decipua VERA. 

Decid’ua Re-flex'a.* That portion 
of the decidua which is reflected over, 
and surrounds, the ovum. 

Decid’ua Ve'ra.* That portion of 
the decidua which lines the interior of 
the uterus. 

De-cid’u-us.* [From deg¢'ido, to 
“fall down,” to “fall off.”] Falling off: 
deciduous. 

Decigramme, des’se-grim. (Fr. 
Décigramme, dai'sé'gramm’. [From de¢’- 
imus, “tenth,” and (Fr.) gramme.] The 
tenth part of a gramme, equal to 1.544 
grains avoirdupois, or one and a half 
grains troy. - 

Decilitre, dess‘e-létr’.. [From deg¢’- 
imus, “tenth,” and (Fr.) litre.] The tenth 
part of a litre, equal to 6.1028 English 
cubic inches. 

Decimetre, dess’e-mé't’r (French 
pronunciation, da'‘sé'métr’), [From de¢’- 
imus, “tenth,” and (Fr.) métre.] The 
tenth part of a metre, equal to 3.937, or 
nearly four, English inches. 

De-eli’nal. [From decli’no, to “bend 
downwards.”] Applied to the slope of 
strata from an axis. 

Dee'li-nate. [Declina’taus; from 
the same.] Bending down. 

De-cli'vis.* [From de, “down,” and 
eli'vus, the “descent of a hill.”] De- 
scending. 

Decoet. = Decoc!tum.* “ A decoction.” 

De-coe'ta,* the plural of Decoctum. 

Decoeté, dA'kok'ta’. Tue French for 
Decoctum, which see. he 

De-coe'tion. [Decoc’tum, or De- 
eoe'tio, o’nis; from de, “down,” and 
co’gquo, coc’tum, to “boil.”] A continued 
ebullition with water, to separate such 
parts of bodies as are soluble only at 
that degree of heat. A medicine made 
by boiling some medicinal substance in 
a watery fluid. In this latter significa- 
tion it corresponds to Decocrum, which 
see. 

De-ecoc’tum,* plural 
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[From the same.] A decoction, The 
Pharmacopeeial term for a medicinal 
preparation made by boiling some vege- 
table substance in water for the purpose 
of extracting the soluble ingredients. 

Decoc' tum Ce-tra’ri-ve.*  (‘* Decoe- 
tion of Iceland Moss.”) Take of Iceland 
Moss half a troyounce; water, a sufli- 
cient quantity. Boil the Iceland Moss 
in a pint of water for fifteen minutes, 
strain with compression, and add sufli- 
cient water through the strainer to make 
the decoction measure a pint. 

Decoe’tum €hi-maph t-lze.* (“De- 
coction of Pipsissewa.”) Take of pipsis- 
sewa, bruised, a troyounce; water, a suffi- 
cient quantity. Boil the pipsissewa in a 
pint of water fifteen minutes, strain, and 
add sufficient water through the strainer 
to make the decoction measure a pint. 

Decoc'tum Cin-eho'nz Fla've.* 
(“ Decoction of Yellow Cinchona.”) Take 
of yellow cinchona, bruised, a troyounce; 
water, a sufficient quantity. Boil the 
yellow cinchona in a pint of water for 
fifteen minutes, strain, and add sufficient 
water through the strainer to- make the 
decoction measure a pint. 

Decoce'tum Cin-cho’nz Rua’bree.* 
(“Decoction of Red Cinchona.”) Take 
of red cinchona, bruised, a troyounce; 
water, a sufficient quantity. Boil the 
red cinchona in a pint of water for 
fifteen minutes, strain, and add sufficient 
water through the strainer to make the 
decoction measure a pint. 

Decoc'tum Cor'nés Flor'l-dzx.* 
(“Decoction of Dogwood.”) Take of 
dogwood, bruised, a troyounce; water, a 
sufficient quantity. Boil the dogwood 
in a pint of water for fifteen minutes, 
strain, and add sufficient water through 
the strainer to make the decoction mea- 
sure a pint. ; 
restate hinepramihsin gee ie? (“De- 
Yoction of Bittersweet.”) Take of bitter-— 
sweet, bruised, a troyounce; water, a 
sufficient quantity. Boil the bittersweet 
in.a pint of water for fifteen minutes, 
strain, and add sufficient water through 
the strainer to make the decoction mea- 
sure a pint. 

Decoc'tum Heem-a-tox’¥-li.* 
(“ Decoction of Logwood.”) Take of log- 
wood, rasped, a troyounce; water, a suffi- 
cient quantity. Boil the logwood inapint 
of water for fifteen minutes, strain, and 
add sufficient water through the strainer 
to make the decoction measure a pint. — 

Decoe’'tum Hor’de-i.* (“Desoction 
of Barley.”) Take of barley two troy- 
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ounces; water, a sufficient quantity. 
Having washed away the extraneous 
matiers which adhere to the barley, boil 
it with half a pint of water for a short 
time, and throw away the resulting 
liquid, Then, having poured on it four 
pints of boiling water, boil down to two 
pints, and strain. 

Decoe'tum Quer’eis  Al’bz.* 
(Deeoetion of White-Oak Bark.”) Take 
of white-oak bark, bruised, a troyounce; 
water, a sufficient quantity. Boil the 
white-oak bark in a pint of water for 
fifteen minutes, strain, and add sufficient 
water through the strainer to make the 
decoction measure a pint. 

Decoc’tum Sar-sa-pa-ril' lz Com- 
pos'i-tum.* (“Compound Decoction 
of Sarsaparilla.”) Take of Sarsaparilla, 
sliced and bruised, six troyounces; bark 
of sassafras-root, sliced, guaiacum-wood, 
rasped, liquorice-root, bruised, each a 
troyounce; mezereon, sliced, one hun- 
dred and eighty grains; water, a suffi- 
cient quantity. Macerate with four pints 
of water for twelve hours; then boil for 
a quarter of an hour, strain, and add 
sufficient water through the strainer to 
make the decoction measure four pints. 

Decoe'tum Sen’e-ge.* — (“ Decoe- 
tion of Seneka.”) Take of seneka, bruised, 
a troyounce; water, a sufficient quantity. 
Boil the seneka in a pint of water for 
fiftcen minutes, strain, and add sufficient 
water through the strainer to make the 
decoction measure a pint. 

Decoe'tum U'vze Ur’si.* = (“Decoc- 
tion of Uva Ursi.”) Take of uva ursi 
a troyounce; water, a sufficient quantity. 
Boil the uva ursi in a pint of water for 
fifteen minutes, strain, and add sufficient 
water through the strainer to make the 
decoction measure a pint. 

De-col-la'tion. [From de, privative, 
and col'lum, the “neck.”’] Applied to 
the removal of the head of the child in 
eases of difficult parturition. 

De-com-po-si'tion. [Decomposi’- 
tio, o’nis ; from de, negative, or “from,” 
and compo'no, compos'itum, to “put to- 
gether.”] The separation of compound 
bodies into their constituent parts or 
principles; analysis. 

De-com-pos i-tus.* [From the 
same.} Applied in the feminine plural 
( Decompos’ite) to a class or division of 
plants having a common foot-stalk sup- 
vorting a number of lesser leaves, each 
of which is compounded. 

De-cor-ti-ca'tion. | Decortica’tio, 
Onis; from de, rg or “from,” and 
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cor'tex, “bark.’’] The removal of bark, 
husk, or shell. 

Dee're-ment. [Decremen’tum; 
from deeres’co, to “grow less.’’] The 
decrease or proportion in which any thing 
is lessened. 

De-crep-i-ta tion. [Decrepita’tio, 
o'nis ; from decrep’ito, decrepita'tum, to 
“crackle” or “explode.”’}] The crackling 
noise produced by certain bodies when 
heated, as common salt, ete. 

Deeub. — Deew' bitus,* or Decu' bitu.* 
“Lying down,” or “On lying down” (i.e. 
going to bed). } 

De-cu'bi-tas.* [From decum’bo, de- 
cw’ bitum, to “lie down.”] A lying down, 
or reclining in the horizontal position. 
An important symptom in certain dis- 
eases is to be observed from the manner 
of lying in bed. 

De-cum’bens.* [From the same.] 
Lying down: decum’bent. 

De-cur’rens.* [From deew"ro, de- 
cur’sum, to “run down.”] Applied to 
leaves which run down the stem in a 
leafy border or wing: decur’rent. 

De-eur'sive. [Decursi’vus; from 
the same.] Applied to leaves that run 
down the stem, attached by their middle 
nerve only. 

De-cus’sate. [From deeus’so, deeus- 
sa’tum, to “cross” (from decus’sis, the 
number “ten,” represented by a cross, 


X).] To eross each other. See next 
article. 
Dec-us-sa'tion. [Deeussa’tio, 


o’nis; from the same.] The crossing 
or running of one portion athwart an- 
other, as in the case of the optic nerves, 
which cross each other within the 
cranium. 

De-cus-so’ri-uam.* An instrument 
for depressing the dura mater after tre- 
phining. 

De D. in D. = De Di'e in Di'em.* 
“From day to day.” 

Défaillanece,  da‘fi'ydnss’. The 
French term for “fainting.” Like the 
Latin defectio, its primary signification 
is a “failing” of the strength. 

Def-e-ca'tion. [Defteca’tio, o'nis ; 
from defe'co, defxca’tum, to “ deprive of 
the dregs” (feces), to “strain through 
a sieve.”] The removal of feces, lees, 
or sediment from any thing. The act of 
discharging the feces. 

Defectio,* de-fek’she-o. [From defi’- 
cio, to “lack” or “fail.”] A failing; 
a failing of heart, strength, or cou- 
rage. ‘ 
Defee’'tio An’‘i-mi.* Literally, the 
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“failing of the mind;’’ hence, fuinting. 
The same as DeLiquium ANIMI. 

Def'er-ens,* plural neuter Defer- 
entia, (lef-er-en’she-a. [From def’ero, 
to “carry down,” to “‘convey.”] Con- 
veying: def’erent. See VAs DerEeRENs. 

Def'la-gra'tion. [Deflagra’tio, 
o’/nis; from defla'gro, deflagra'tum, to 
be “set on fire,” to “be utterly con- 
sumed.”] The burning of an inflamma- 
ble substance or metal with nitre, chlo- 
rate of potash, etc. 

De'flex. [Deflex’us; from deflec'to, 
to “bend down.”’] Bending a little 
downwards. 

De-flo'rate. [Deflora’tus; from 
deflo'ro, deflora’tum, to “deflower.” ] Ap- 
plied to anthers that have shed their 
pollen, and plants, their flowers. 

Def-lo-ra'tion. [Defloratio, o/nis ; 
from the same.} In Medical Jurispru- 
dence, connection without violence, in 
contradistinction from rape. Loss of 
the marks of virginity by connection 
with a male. 

Defluxion,  de-flik’shiin. [De- 
flux’io, o’nis; from de, “down,” and 
jlo, flux'um or fluc'tum, to “flow.”] A 
flowing of humors downwards. 

De-fo-li-a'tion. [Defolia’tio, o'nis; 
from de, priv., and fo’lium, a “leaf.’’] 
The fall of leaves, as contradistinguished 
from frondeseence, or their renovation. 

De-for-ma'tion. [Deforma tio, 
o'nis; from defor'mo, deforma’tum, to 
“mar’ or “disfigure.’’] Distortion of 
any part, or general deformity of the body. 

De-gen-er-a'tion. [ Lat. Degenera’- 
tio, o'nis ; from degen’ero, degenera'tum, 
to be “worse than one’s ancestors;” Fr. 
Dégénérescence, dd'zha'na'rés'sdnss'.] De- 
terioration. Applied in Pathology to a 
morbid change in the structure of parts: 
such as LARDACEOUS DEGENERATION. 

Deg-lu-ti'tion. [Degluti' tio, o'nis ; 
from deglu'tio, degluti'tum, to “swallow 
down.”] The act of swallowing. 

De-gree’. [Lat. Gra’dus, a “step,” 
or “rank.”] The 360th part of a circle. 
Also, the rank or title of Bachelor, Mas- 
ter, or Doctor, conferred by the Faculty 
of a university or college. See Doctor. 

De-his’cence. [Dehisecen’tia; from 
dehis'co, to “ gape” or “burst open.”] A 
bursting open. Applied to capsules. 

De-his'cent. [From the same. ] Open- 
ing or splitting, as the capsules of certain 
plants. 

Dej. Alv. — Dejectio'nes Alvi'nex.* 
* Alvine dejections.” 

De-jee'tion. [Dejec’tio, o'nis; from 
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deji'cio, dejec'tum, to “throw down.’’] 
The discharge of any excrementitious 
matter; also, the matter discharged; a 
stool, or evacuation of the bowels. Also, 
depression, exhaustion, or prostration. 

Délayant, da‘la'yine’. The French 
term for DiLvENt, which see. 

Del-e-te’ri-ous. {Delete/rius; from 
de'leo, dele'tum, to “destroy.’’] — Lite- 
rally, “destroying.” Injurious; poi- 
sonous. 

Del-i-ga'tion. Maire oe tio, o' nis ; 
from del'igo, deliga’tum, to “bind up. “4 
The act of applying a bandage. 

Del-i-qués'gence. [From deliques'- 
co, to ‘grow moist” or “liquid.”] The 
liquescent state assumed by certain saline 
bodies in consequence of their attracting 
water from the air. 

Deliquium,”* de-lik’we-iim. [From 
delin'quo, to “fail.”] A failing; a faint- 
ing or swooning. 

Deliq’uium An'i-mi.* (“Failing 
of the Mind.”) Swooning or fainting; 
syn’cope; also called Defectio animi. 

De-lir'i-am.* [From deli'ro, to 
“rave.”’] A symptom consisting in be- 
ing fitful and wandering in talk. 

Delir‘ium Tre’mens.* —(“Trem- 
bling Delirium.”) (Fr. Délire Tremblant, 
d&lér’ tro bldne’.) An affection re- 
sulting from an excessive indulgence in 
strong liquors, or opium. See MANIA A 
Porv. 

Del-i-tés'cenee. [From delites'co, 
to “lie hid.”]. A term used principally 
by the French physiologists to express a 
more sudden disappearance of the symp- 
toms of inflammation than occurs in 
resolution. 

De-liv’er-y¥. (Fr. Délivrer, dé vrai’, 
to “free.’”’) The expulsion of a child by 
the mother, or its extraction by the ob- 
stetrical practitioner. The expulsion of 
the placenta and membranes, however, 
is necessary to complete the delivery. 

Del-phin’ie Ag'id. An acid pro- 
cured from the oil of the De/phi'nus del’- 
phis, or dolphin. 

Del-phin'i-um.* [From ¢edgiv, the 
“dolphin.”] A Linnean genus of the 
class Polyandria, natural order Ranun- 
culacex. Also the Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph., 1860) for the seed of the Del- 
phinium consolida. As a diuretic, it is 
sometimes given in dropsy. 

Delphin’ium Staph-i-sa gri-a-* 
The plant stavesacre. 

Del'toid. [Deltoi’des; from A, the 
Greek triangular letter, and dos, a 
“form.”] Shaped like the Greeli letter 
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A (delta). The name of a large triangu- 
lar muscle covering the shoulder-joint. 

Del-to-i'de-us.* [From deltoi'des.] 
Belonging to the deltoid muscle. 

Dementia,* de-men'she-a. [From 
de, priv., and mens, the “mind,”’] (Fr. 
Démence, dA'monss’.) Want of intelleet; 
a species of insanity. 

De-mer'sus.* [From demer'go, de- 
mer'sum, to “dip in water.”] Growing 
beneath the surface of water. Applied to 
leaves naturally so situated. 

Demi-Bain, dmé bans.  (“ Half- 
Bath.”) The French term for a hip-bath. 

De-mul'cents. [Demulecentia, 
de-miil-sen’she-a; from demul'ceo, to 
“soothe.”] (Fr. Adoucissants, &'doo'sé'- 
sdn’,) “Soothing [medicines].”’ Ap- 
plied to medicines of a mucilaginous or 
oily consistence. 

Den‘dri-form. ([Dendrifor’mis; 
from dévdpov, a “tree.’’| . Formed like a 
tree. 

Den‘drite. [Dendri’tes; from dév- 
pov, a “tree,” and déOos, a “stone.’”’} Any 
figure of a tree or shrub observed in 
fossils and minerals. 

Den-drit'ic. [Dendrit/icus; from 
dévdpov.|_ Belonging to a tree or shrub. 

Den-drog'ra-phy. [Dendrogra’- 
phia; from dévdpov, a “tree,” and. ypapo, 
to “write.’] A history of trees and 
shrubs. 

Den'droid. [Dendroi'des; from 
dévdpov, a “tree,” and .cidos, a) “form.’’] 
Resembling a tree or shrub. 

Den‘dro-lite. [Dendroli’tes; from 
dévdpov, a “ tree,” and Aides, a “stone.’’] A 
petrified tree or shrub. 

Den-drol'o-gy. [Dendrolo’gia; 
from dévdpov, a “tree,” and Adyo;, a dis- 
eourse.”} A treatise on trees; the sci- 
ence of trees. ‘ 

Den-drom’e-ter. [Dendrom’'e- 
trum); from dévdpov, a “tree,” and pérpoy, 
a “measure.’”’] An instrument for mea- 
suring trees. 

Dengue (Sp.), dén’ga. A fever of 
America, characterized by sharp pains 
down the thighs and legs, and general 
soreness of the flesh and bones, 

Den-i-gra'tion. [Denigra’tio; 
from deni’ gro, denigra' tum, to “blacken.” ] 
Another term for Jelanosis, derived from 
its black appearance. See MeLanosis. 

Dens,* gen. Den’tis. [Sanserit 
Dénti: Gr. ddvis, dd6vros.] A tooth. See 
Tocrn 

Dens Le-o'nis.* (“Lion’s Tooth.’’) 
The same as dandelion, or Leon’todon 
sarac' acum. 
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Dent, dine’. The French for “tooth.” 
See Dens. 

Den'ta-gra.* [From dens, and dypa, 
a “seizure.”] The same as ODONTALGIA. 
Also, a kind of forceps, or tooth-key, 
for extracting teeth. 

Dentaire. See DentTA.. 

Den‘tal. [Denta'lis; from dens, 
den’ tis, a “tooth.”] (Fr. Dentaire, dixe’- 
tér’.) Pertaining to teeth. 

Den-ta'ta.* The name of the second 
vertebra, so called from its projecting 
tooth-like process. 

Ben'tate. [Denta’tus; from dens.] 
Toothed. 

Den’tés,* gen. Dentium, den’she- 
iim, the plural of Dens, a “tooth.” See 
TEETH. 

Den'tes Cus-pi-da'ti,* or simply 
Cuspida’ti.* Four pointed teeth, two 
in each jaw, situated adjoining and pos- 
terior to the lateral incisors. The two 
cuspidati of the upper jaw are in popu- 
lar language called eye-teeth. 

Den’ tes Sapien’ tize*(sap-e-en’she-é). 
The “Teeth of Wisdom,” or wisdom- 
teeth. A name given to the last grinder 
teeth, because they come in mature years. 

Den-tie’u-late, or Den-tie’u-lat- 
ed. [Denticula’tus; from dentic’ulus, 
diminutive of dens.| Haying little teeth. 

Den 'ti-frice. [Dentifri‘cium; 
from dens, a “tooth,” and /ri’co, to 
“rub.”] A medicinal powder for the 


| teeth; tooth-powder. 


Den’'tine, or Den'tin. [Denti'na; 
from dens, a “tooth.”] The bone-like 
substance forming the inner part of the 
body, neck, and roots of the teeth, 

Den-ti-ros’tris,* plural Den-ti- 
ros'trés. [From dens, a “tooth,” and 
ros'trum, ® “beak.”] Applied in the 
plural to a family of birds having a 
tooth-like beak: dentiros’trate. 

Den-ti-seal'pi-am.* [From dens, a 
“tooth,” and seal’po, to “scrape.”] An 
instrument for scaling teeth. 

Dentist. See Suraron Dentist. 

Den-ti' tion. [Denti'tio, o'nis; from 
den'tio, denti'tum, to ‘breed or produce 
teeth.”] The first appearing of the teeth 
in infaney; teething. 

Dentium. See Denrzs. 

Den'tium Cor’tex.* (“Bark or. 
Rind of the Teeth.) A name applied 
to the enamel which forms the most im- 
portant part of the covering of tho 
teeth. See ENAMEL. 

Den‘tium Do'lor.* (Pain of the 
Teeth.’”’?) See OnonTAaLera. 

Den’toid. [Dentoi’des; from dens, 
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a “tooth,” and eidos, a “form.’’] Resem- 
bling a tooth. 

De-nu'date. [Denuda’tus; from 
denu'do, denuda'tum, to “make bare.’’] 
Made bare. 

Den-u-da'tion. [Denuda 'tio, 0! nis; 
from the same.] The laying bare of any 
part. 

De-ob'stru-ent. [Deob’struens; 
from de, “from,” and ob'/struo, to “ob- 
struct.”] Applied to medicines for re- 
moving obstructions, 

De-o-do-ri-za'tion. [Deodoriza'- 
tio, o'nis ; from de, priv., and o’dor, a 
“smell.”] The correcting of any foul 
or unwholesome effluvia, through the 
operation of chemical substances. 

De-ox-i-da'tion. [Deoxyda ‘tio, 
o'nis ; from de, priv., and oxygen.) The 
driving off of oxygen from any substance. 

Dep. = Depura'tus.* “ Purified.” 

De-pau'per-at-ed. [From de, in- 
tensive, and pau'per, “poor.”] In Bo- 
tany, imperfectly developed; shrivelled 
as from scanty nutriment. 

De-phleg-ma'tion. [Dephlegma’- 
tio, o’nis ; from de, priv., and phleg'ma, 
“phlegm” or “humor.”] The separating 
of the water from chemical liquors. 

Deph-lo-gis'ti-eat-ed. [From de, 
priv., and phiogis'ton.] Deprived of 
phlogiston; in other words, oxidized. 
See Putoaiston. 

Dephlogisticated Air. Oxygen gas. 

Dephlogis'ticated Ma-rine’ Acid. 
The name given by Scheele to chlorine. 

De-pil'a-to-ry¥. [Depilato’rius; 
from de, priv., and pi'lus, the “hair.”] 
Removing hair from any part. 

Déplétif. See Derietory. 

De-ple’'tion. [Deple'tio, o’nis ; 
from dep'leo, deple'tum, to “empty.”] 
The act of emptying or lightening the 
blood-vessels by means of venesection, 
catharties, ete. 

Dep’le-to-ry. [From the same. Fr. 
Déplétif, dadpla'téf’.] Causing or pro- 
moting depletion. 

Dep-lu-ma'tion. [From deplu'mis, 
“without feathers,” “callow;” from de, 
priv., and plu’ma, a “feather.”]  Lite- 
rally, “plucking of the feathers.” Ap- 
plied to a disease of the eyelids in which 


> the hair falls off. 


De-pos’it. [Depos'itum: from de, 
“down,” and po'no, pos'itum, to “put,” 
“place,” or “throw.”] What is thrown 
down from a liquid in which it has been 
suspended. 


Dep-ra-va'tion. [Deprava'tio, 


O’nis; from depra'vo, deprava'tum, to | 
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“vitiate” or “deprave.”] Deterioration 
or change for the worse. 

De-pressed’. [Depres’sus. See 
Depression.] A botanical term signi- 
fying ‘‘pressed down.” 

De-pres'sion. [Depres’sio, 0'n7s ; 
from dep'rimo, depres'sum, to “press 
down.”’] Lowness of spirits. The state 
of a part which is pressed down. Also, 
a term for one of the operations for 
cataract. 

De-pres’sor, o'ris.* [From the same. ] 
Applied to a muscle which draws or 
presses down. ’ 

De-pres'sor An’gu-li Oris.” (“De- 
pressor of the Corner of the Mouth.”) A 
muscle whose office is indicated by its 
name. 

Dep’ri-mens.* [See Depression.] 
Pressing down. : 

Dep’rimens OGc'u-li.* (The “De- 
pressing [Muscle] of the Eye.”) A name 
given to the rectus inferior, from the 
action of this muscle in drawing down 
the eyeball. 

De-pu’rans.* [From depu'ro, depu- 
ra'tum, to “purify.”] Purifying. 

Depurantia,* de-pu-ran‘she-a. (the 
neuter plural of DepurRANS, which see). 
Ayplied to medicines supposed to have 
the power of purifying the blood. 

Dep-u-ra'tion. [Depura’tio, o'nis; 
from the same.] The clarifying of a 
liquid: defecation. The removal of im- 
purities from the fluids of the body. 

Der-ad-en-i'tis.* [From depi, or deni, 
the ‘‘neck,” and arffv, a “gland.”] In-— 
flammation of a gland of the neck. 

Der'by-shire Neck. Another name 
for BRONCHOCELE. 

Derbyshire Spar. See Fivor Srar. 

De-riv'a-tive. [Derivati’vus; 
from de, “from,” and 7ri’vus, a “ stream ;”” 
deri'vo, deriva'tum, to “draw off water,” 
as from a large stream or river.}] Divert- 
ing from one part to another: applied to 
blisters, rubefacients, epispastics, ete. 

Der'ma, atis.* [Gr. dépya.] The skin, 
or Cu'tis ve'ra. 

Der’mad. Applied the same as Der- 
MAL used adverbially. 

Der’mal. [From der’ma.] Applied 
by Dr. Barclay as meaning “ towards the 
skin.” 

Der-ma-tal/gi-a.* [From dépya, dép- 
paros, the “skin,” and @dyos, “pain.’’] 
Neuralgia of the skin; pain of the skin. 

Der-ma-tog’ra-phy. [Dermato- 
” and 
yeaa, to “write.”] A description of the 
skin. , 
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* Der-ma-tol'o-gy. [Dermatolo’- 
gia; from dépua, the “skin,” and Adyos, a 
“discourse.”] The consideration (or sci- 
ence) of the skin, its nature and qualities. 

Der-ma-tot'’o-my. [Dermatoto’- 
mia; from dégua, the “skin,” and répva, 
to “cut.”] Dissection or cutting of the 
skin. 

Dermography. 
PHY. 

Der'moid, or Der’ma-toid. [Der- 
moi'‘des, or Dermatoi'des; from dépya, 
the “skin,” and cidos, a “form.’’} Re- 
sembling the skin. 

Dermology. See DermAToLoey. 

Der-mo-skel’e-ton. {[Dermoscel’- 
eton: from dépya, the “skin,” and oxede- 
rév, a “skeleton.”’] The outward cover- 
ing of many invertebrate animals, such 
as the lobster, the beetle, etc.; also in 
certain yertebrated animals, as. the tor- 
toise, the armadillo, ete. 

Derosne’s Salt. See NArcorine. 

De-scen-so’ri-um.* [From descen’- 
do, descen'sum, to “move downwards.”’] 
The apparatus: in which distillation by 
descent is performed. 

De-scen'sus,* accusative De-s¢cen’- 
sum. [From the same.} Distillation 
per descensum is performed by placing 
the fire upon and around the vessel or 


See DeERMATOGRA- 


apparatus (descensorium), the orifice of 


which is at the bottom. 

Deseriptive Anatomy. 
omy, DescriprTive. 

Des-ic-ca'tion. [ Desicca’ tio, o' nis; 
from de, intensive, and sic’co, sicca’tum, 
to “dry.”] The act of drying. 

De-sie'ca-tive. [Desiccati’vus; 
from the same.] Applied to substances 
that dry or lessen the moisture of a 
wound or sore. 

Des-mi'tis, idis.* [From deopés, a 
“ligament.”] ‘Inflammation of a liga- 
ment. 

Des-mo-dyn'i-a.* [From desptc, a 
“ligament,” and odéym, “pain.”} Pain 
in a ligament, or in the ligaments: des- 
mod’yny. ‘ 

Des-mog’ra-phy. _[Desmogra’- 
phia; from deopés, a “ligament,” and 
ypipo, to “write.”] A history or de- 
scription of the ligaments. 

Des'moid. [Desmoi'des; from désun, 
a “bundle,” and etdos, a “form.””) Ap- 
plied to certain fibrous tumors which on 
section present numerous white fibres 
arranged in bundles. Also, resembling 
a ligament. (From deopés, a “ligament.’’) 

Des-mol’'o-gy. [Desmolo’gia; from 
deopds, a “ligament,” ond Asyo;, a “dis- 


See ANAT- 
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eourse.”’] A treatise on the ligaments; 
the science of the ligaments. 

Des-pu-ma'tion. [Despuma’tio- 
o/nis; from despu'mo, despuma'tum, to 
“clarify.””"] The process of clarifying 
any fluid; defecation; depuration. 

Des-pu-ma’‘tus.* Freed from im- 
purities. 

Des-qua-ma tion. Desquama’- 
tio, o'nis; from desqua’mo, to “scale 
fishes.”"]_ The separation of laminz or 
scales from the skin or bones; exfoliation. 

Desquamative Nephritis.  Sce 
Nepuritis. 

Dest. — Destil/la* “Distil.” 

Destillatio. See DistrLLATion. 

Desudatio (de-su-da'she-o), o'nis.* 
[From de, intensive, and su/do, suda'tum, 
to “sweat.”] Excessive sweating; also, 
an eruption in children. See SupAMEN. 

Desvauxiacez,* di-vo-ze-a'she-é. A 
natural order of endogenous herbaceous 
plants, found in Australia and the South 
Sea islands. 

Det. — De'tur.* “Let it be given.’ 

De-ter’gent. [Deter’gens; from de, 
intensive, and ter’geo, ter’sum, to “wipe,” 
to “cleanse.” Applied to medicines 
which cleanse wounds and ulcers. & 

De-ter’mi-nate. [Determina’- 
tus; from deter’mino, determina'tum, to 
“terminate,” to “limit.’””] Applied to 
branches and stems that commence or 
end abruptly. 

De-ter-mi-na'tion. {Determina’- 
tio, o’nis ; from the same.] <A flowing 
or rushing to a particular part, as blood 
to the head. 

Det-o-na'tion. [Detona’tio, o'nis ; 
from det'ono, detona'tum, to “thunder.’’] 
Instantaneous combustion with loud ex- 
plosion. See FuLtmrnation. 

Det/ra-hens.* [From det'raho, to 
“draw away,” to “draw fyom.”] Draw- 
ing away. 

De-tri'tal. | Detri'tas; from det'ero, 
detri'tum, to “wear away.”] Relating 
to Derritus. 

De-tri'tus.* [From the same.] The 
waste substance formed by the action of 
frost or rains on the sides of ruts, the 
action of rivers on their banks, ete. 

De-tru’sor, 0’ris.* [From detru'do, 
detru'sum, to “thrust down” or “force 
out.’”’] Applied to the muscular coat of 
the bladder, by the contractile power of 
which the urine is expelled. 

Detru'sor U-rinz.*  ( Expeller 
of the Urine.”) The aggregate of the 
muscular fibres of the bladder which 
expel the urine. 
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Deii-ter-o-path’‘ic. [Deutero- 
path’icus.] Belonging to deuteropathy. 

Deti-ter-op'a-thy. [Deuteropa’- 
thia; from debrepos, “second,” and 7a6os, 
“disease.” ] A sympathetic affection, or 
one consequent upon another. 

Deu-tox’ide. [Deutox’ydum; 
from debrepos, “second,” and oa’ydum, an 
“oxide.”’] A term applied to a substance 
which is in the second degree of oxida- 
tion. This term is often used to denote 
a compound of three atoms of oxygen 
with two of metal, as in deutoxide of 
manganese, of lead, ete. 

De-val’gate. [Devalga’tus; from 
de, intensive, and val’ gus, “ bow-legged.’”} 
Having bowed legs; bandy-legged. 

De-vel’op-ment. (Fr. Développer, 
to “unfold.”) The organic change from 
the embryo state to maturity; growth. 

De-vel-op-men tal. [Metamor phi- 
eus.] Belonging to, or connected with, 
development. Applied to certain diseases. 

Devonshire Colic. See Cortca Pre- 
TONUM. * 

Dew. [Lat. Ros, Ro’ris: Fr. Rosée, 
ro‘za’.] Moisture precipitated at night 
from the atmosphere upon the surface 
of bodies whose temperature has been 
diminished by the absence of the sun. 
Clouds prevent the fall of dew, because 
the radiation of heat, by which bodies 
become colder than the surrounding air, 
does not take place to any great extent 
unless the sky is clear. Though dew 
may fall on a windy night, it is soon 
absorbed by the fresh dry air continually 
coming in contact with the moist surface 
of bodies. 

Dew'ber-ry. The common name 
of the Rubus trivialis. 

Dew’berry Plant. The common 
name of the L?ubus cestus, or heath- 
bramble. 

Dewlap. See PAnrar LAxum. 

Dew’point. The temperature of 
the atmosphere at which the moisture 
begins to condense and deposit itself as 
dew. 

Dex'trin. [Dextri’na.] Mucilagi- 
nous starch, prepared by boiling a solu- 
tion of starch with a few drops of sul- 
phurie acid. Its name is derived from 
its property of turning the plane of the 
polarization of light to the right hand. 

Di. The same as Dts, which see. 

Di’a (dé). A Greek particle signify- 
ing “through,” “by means’ of,’ and 
sometimes “apart,” “between.” Words 
compounded with dd often imply sepa- 
ration. 
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Di-a-be'tes.* [From 6d, through,” 
and 6aivw, to “go.”] An immoderate 
and morbid flow of urine. It is termed 
insipidus (“tasteless”) where the urine 
retains its usual taste, and wmelli’tus 
(“honeyed”) where the saccharine state 
is the characteristic symptom. A genus 
of the order Spasmi, class Newroses, of 
Cullen’s Nosology. 

Di-a-bet/ic. [Diabet'icus.] 
longing to Diabetes. 

Diabetic Sugar. See Giucosz. 

Di-a-caus' tic. [Diacaus'ticus ; 
from diaxaiw, to “burn.”] Applied to a 
double convex lens used to cauterize 
parts of the body. 

Di-ag'e-tate of Cop’per. 
or verdigris. 

Di-a-ehy'lon.* [From dd, “by means 
of,” and xvAds, “juice.”] A name for- 
merly given to plasters prepared from 
expressed juices, now applied to the Hm- 
plastrum plumbi (Lond. Ph.), or Emplas- 
trum lithargyri (Ed. and Dub. Ph.). 

Di-a-co'di-um.* = [From xodia, a 
“poppy-head.”’] The old name of the 
Syrupus Papaveris, or sytup of poppies. 

Di-ae’ri-sis.* [From  diaxpivw, to 
“distinguish.”]| The distinguishing of 
diseases by a consideration of their 
See DraGnosis. 

Di-a-del’phi-a.* [From dis, “twice,” 
and adéd\jos, a “brother.”} The seven- 
teenth class of plants in Linneus’s sys- 
tem, in which the filaments of the 
stamens are united into two parcels or 
brotherhoods. 

Dizveresis,* di-ér'e-sis. [Gr. crafpeots; 
from daipéw, to “take apart,” to“ divide.”] 
A division of parts resulting from a 
wound, ulcer, or burn, or the like: a 
solution of continuity. 

Dizretic, di-¢-ret/‘ik. [Diseret/i- 
eus; from the same.] Having power to 
divide, dissolve, or corrode; escharotie ; 
corrosive. 

Dizeta. See Drer. 

Di-ag-no'sis.* [From dayweoxw, to 
“discern.” ] The science of signs or 
symptoms, by which one disease is dis- 
tinguished from another. 

Diagno’sis, Dif-fer-en‘tial. The 
determining of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of a malady when nearly the same 
symptoms belong to two different classes 
of disease, as rheumatism and gout, ete. 

Di-ag'o-nal. [Diagona’lis: from 
dd, “through,” and ywvia, an “angle.”’] 
Applied to a right line drawn between 
any two_ opposite angles of a four-side? 
figure. : 


Be- 


Airugo, 
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Diagrydium. See Scamswony. 

Di-a-gryd'i-um,* or Diagryd’ium 
Cy-do-ni-a'tum.* One part of quince 
juice and two parts of scammony; for- 
merly used as a purgative. 

Di-al’ y¥-sés,* the plural of Dratysis. 
Solutions of continuity. An order of 
the class Locales of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Di-al¥-sis.* [From dadiw, to “dis- 
solve.”’] Weakness of the limbs, as if 
from a dissolving of their firmer parts. 
Applied to analysis by liquid diffusion, 
advantage being taken of the different 
degrees of diffusibility of different sub- 
stances in solution to produce separation, 

Di-a-mag'net-ism. [Diamagne- 
tis‘mus.| A term employed by Fara- 
day for a force or influence discovered 
by him in magnetic bodies. 

Di-am’‘e-ter. [Diam/’eter, or Di- 
am/etrus; from. dd, “through,” and 
pérpoy, a “measure.’’} A right line drawn 
through the centre of a circle and termi- 
nated on both sides by the circumference. 
The central and shortest dimension of a 
sphere or cylinder. 

Di‘a-mond. (Fr. Diamant, a cor- 
ruption of ApAmANT, which see.) A 
precious stone; the crystallized -and 
pure state of carbon; the hardest and 
most brilliant of all substances. 

Di-an‘dri-a.* [From dis, “twice” or 
“two,” and dvijp, dvdpés, a “man” or 
“male.”] The name of a Linnzan class 
having flowers with two stamens. 

Di-an'thus.* [From dis, “twice,” 
and «00s, a “flower.”} A Linnawan 
genus of the class Decandria, natural 
order Caryophyllacce. 

Dian’'thus Car-y-o-phyl lus.* The 
clove-pink, or clove-gilliflower. The 
flowers of this plant are used for flavor- 
ing syrup employed as a vehicle for 
other medicines. 

Diapensiacez,* di-a-pen-she-a’- 
she-é. [From Diapen'sia, one of the 
genera.] A small natural order of ex- 
ogenous under-shrubs, found in Europe 
and North America. 

Di-aph’a-nous. [(r. drasaviis; from 
évi, “through,” and ¢aivw, to “shine.”] 
Transparent; shining through. 

Di-a-pho-re'sis.“ [From é:apopiw, to 
“carry through,” to “carry off.”’] Lite- 
rally, a “carrying off through [the 
pores]” or by perspiration. A state of 
perspiration. 

Di-a-pho-ret’ic. 
eus.| Applied to medicines having 
power to produce diaphoresis. When 
they are so powerful as to occasion 
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sweating, they have been called Suao- 
rifics. 

Diaphragm, = di‘a-frim. [Dia- 
phrag’ma, atis; from dia¢pdoow, to 
“divide in the middle by a partition.”’] 
A large muscle separating the thorax 
and abdomen: the midriff. 

Di-a-phrag-malgy. [Diaphrag- 
mal gia; from diaphrag’ma, the “ dia- 
phragm,’ and adyos, “pain.”’] Pain in 
the diaphragm. 

Di-a-phrag-matic. [Diaphrag- 
mat/icus.| Belonging to the dia- 
phragm. t 

Diaphragmat’ic Gout. <A term 
applied to Angina Pectoris. 

Di-a-phrag-ma-ti' tis, idis.* [From 
diaphrag'ma.| Inflammation of the 
diaphragm. A term sometimes applied 
to that variety of partial pleurisy in 
which the effused fluid exists between 
the base of the lung and the diaphragm. 

Di-a-phrag-mat'o-géle.* [From 
diaphrag’ma, and _xfdn, a “tumor.’’} 
Hernia, or tumor, from some portion of 
the viscera escaping through the dia- 
phragm. 

Di-aph’y-sis,* plural Di-aph’y-sés, 
[From d:apiw, to “be produced between.’ ] 
The cylindrical or prismatic shaft of the 
long bones between the epiphyses. Also, 
a fissure. 

Di-a-poph’y-sis.* [From dd, “be- 
tween,” and dzojiw, to “arise from.”] 
Applied by Owen to the homologue of 
the upper transverse process of a ver- 
tebra, 

Di-a'ri-us.* [From di’es, a “day.’’] 
Lasting one day; ephemeral. 

Di-ar-rheoe'a.* [Prom dd, “through,” 
and péw, to “flow.’’]| A purging, loose- 
ness, or too frequent passing of the 
feces. A genus of the order Spasmi, 
class Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Diarrhee'a Car-no'sa.* Dysentery 
in which flesh-like portions are voided. 

Diarrhoe'a €hy-lo'sa.* The /leae 
passion. 

Di-ar-thro'di-al. [Diarthrodia’- 
lis.] Belonging to Diarthrosis. 

Di-ar-thro’sis,* plural Di-ar-thro’- 
ses. [From dd, “through,” as implying 
no impediment, and dp%ov, a “joint.’’} 
An articulation, permitting the bones to 
move freely on each other in every diree- 
tion, like the shoulder and hip joints. 

Diary Fever. [Fe'bris Dia’ria.] 
See ErpHemera. 

Di-as-cor’di-am.* [From dd, “by 
means of,” and cxépéwv, the “water ger- 
mander.”] An electuary so named be- 
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cause this plant forms one of the ingre- 
dients. 

Di-a-stal’tic. [Diastal'ticus ; from 
did, and créd\d\w, to “contract” or “dis- 
pose.”’] Applied by M. Hall to the reflex 
action of the excito-motory system of 
nerves, because performed through the 
spinal marrow. 

Diastal’'tie Are. Applied by M. 
Hall to the course of the Vis nervosa, in 
complete or uninterrupted reflex or dia- 
staltie action. Also called Reflex are. 

Diastal'tiec Ner'vous Sys’/tem. 
A term substituted by M. Hall for his 
former one of the Spinal System. 

Di/a-stase. [From dior, to “set 
apart,” to “ cause division or separation.” ] 
Literally, that which produces separation 
or decomposition. A substance produced 
during the germinating of seeds and 
buds, having the property of converting 
starch into sugar. 

Di-as'ta-sis.* [From the same.] A 
forcible separation of bones without frac- 
ture. 

Di-a-ste’ma, aris.“ [From the same.] 
A space or cleft. Applied in many terms 
like the following. 

Di-as-tem-a-te-lyt' ri-a.* [From 
diaste'ma, and 2)vzpov, the “vagina.” ] 
A malformation consisting in a longi- 
tudinal fissure of the vagina. 

Di-as'to-le = [From éacré\dw, to 
“dilate.”] The dilatation of the heart, 
by which, with its alternate contraction 
(Systole), the circulation of the blood is 
carried on. 

Di-a-ther’ma-nous. [From drafep- 
paivw, to “warm through.”] <A term 
denoting free permeability to heat. 

Di-a-ther-man’sis.* [From the 
same.] ‘The transit of the rays of heat. 

Di-ath’e-sis.* [From arid, to 
“arrange,” to “dispose.”] A particular 
habit or disposition of the body; thus, 
we say, “an inflammatory diathesis,” i.e. 
a habit or disposition of body peculiarly 
susceptible to inflammatory diseases. 

Di-a-thet'ic. Belonging to diathesis. 

Diatomaceze,* di-a-to-ma/she-é. 
[From Diat'oma, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of cryptogamous plants, 
found in still waters and oozy places. 
The green mucous slime seen on stones 
and walls which are always damp con- 
sists of these plants. 5 

Di-at’o-mous. [Diat/omus; from 
64, “through,” and répyw, to “eut.”] 
Cleavable throughout. Applied to 
cleavage. 

Di-ehlam-yd'e-us.* 
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“twice” or “two,” and xAapts, a “short 
cloak.’’] Applied to plants in the flowers 
of which there are two whorls. 

Di-ehot'o-mous. [{Dichot’omus; 
from dixa, “double,” and réu: , to “cut.” ] 
Twice divided. A term applied to stems 
or branches which bifureate, or are con- 
tinually divided into pairs. 

Di’ ehro-ism. [Dichrois’mus; 
from dis, “twice” or “two,” and xpéa, 
“eolor.’”’] The property by which some 
minerals, when examined by transmitted 
light, exhibit different colors, according 
to the direction in which the rays of 
light pass through them. 

Di-coce’cous. [| Dicee’cus: from dis, 
“twice” or “two,” and xéxxos, a “ herry.”] 
Having two capsules united, one cell in 
each. 

Di-cot-y-le‘dom,* plural Di-cot-¥- 


‘Je'do-més. | From dis, “twice” er “two,” 


and xorvAnd Sv, a “eotyledon.”] One of a 
class of plants having two cotyledons, 
or seed-lobes. Applied to a Jussieuan 
division of plants. 

Di-cot-yl-ed’/o-mous. [Dicotyle’- 
donus, Dicoetyledo’neus: from the 
same.] Belonging to the division of 
plants termed Dicotyledones. 

Di-erz’us.* [From dic, “twice,” or 
“two,” and xpais, a “head.’’) Having 
two heads; also, bifid; cloven. 

Di-erot’ic. [Dicrot/icus; from dis, 
“twice,” and xporéw, to “strike.’”’] Ap- 
plied to the pulse when there is a re- 
bounding like a double pulsation. 

Die'ro-tous. [Dic’rotus.] Tho 
same as Dicroric, which see. 

Dic-tam’'nus.* [From Dic'te, a 
mountain of Crete.] A genus of the class 
Decandria, natural order Rutacex. 

Did'¥-mi,* the plural of Dipyrmus. 
Applied to the testicles. 

Di-dy¥m ‘i-um.* [From — ¢id po;, 
“twin.”’] The name of a metal recently 
discovered united with oxide of cerium, 
and so ealled from its being as it were 
the twin brother of lantanium, which was 
previously found in the same substance. 

Did'y-mus.* [From didupos, “dou- 
ble,” “twin.’’] By two and two: did’- 
ymous. As a noun it denotes the testis. 

Did-¥-na'mi-a.* [From dis, “twice,” 
or “twofold,” probably meaning “of 
two kinds,” and ¢cévaps, “power.”}] The 
fourteenth class of Linneeus’s system of 
plants, characterized by the presence of 
four stamens, of which two are long and 
two short. 

Dieb. alt. — Dic! bus alter'nis.* 


“ On 
alternate days.” ; 


' 
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Dieb. tert. = Die! bus ter'tiis.* “ Eve- 
ry third day.” 

Di'és.* <A Latin word signifying 
“day.” It is often used in giving di- 
rections for taking medicines. The cases 
most used are the accusative singular, 
Di'em, ablative singular, Di’e, nomina- 
tive plural, Di’es, ablative plural, Die’- 
bus. See Appendix. 

Diet. [Diz’ta; from diara, “regi- 
men.”] The food proper fer invalids, La 
Dicte, 14 det’, as used by French phy- 
sicians, signifies extreme abstinence. 

Di'et Drink. The Decoct. Sarsa- 
parille Comp. of the Pharmacopeeias. 

Di-e-tet‘ie. [Dizetet/icus; from 
éiarraw, to “feed.”] Belonging to the 
taking of proper food, or to diet. 

Di-e-tet’ics. [Dizetet’ica; from the 
same.] The consideration (or science) of 
regulating the food or diet. 

Differential Diagnosis. See Diic- 
nosis, DirFERENTIAL. 


Differential Thermometer. See 
THERMOMETER, DIFFERENTIAL. 

Difficulty of Breathing. See 
Dyspnrama. 

Dif-for’mis.* [From di for dis, 
implying “difference,” and  for’ma, 


“shape.”] Of different shapes; irregu- 
larly formed. 

Dif-frae'tion. [Diffrae’tio, o’nis ; 
from dis, “apart” or “aside,” and fran’- 
yo, frac'tum, to “break.” ] The breaking 
of rays of light from their right course. 
See Rerraction. 

Dif-fu’si-ble. [Diffusib'ilis; from 
diffun'do, diffu'sum, to “ pour about,” to 
“spread.”] That which may be spread 
in all directions. 

Dif-fu’sion Tube. An instrument 
for determining the rate of diffusion for 
different gases. It is simply a graduated 
_ tube closed at one end by plaster of 
Paris, a substance, when moderately 
dry, possessed of the requisite porosity. 

Diffu'sion Vol'ume. A term used 
to express the different dispositions or 
tendencies of gases to interchange par- 
ticles; the diffusion volume of air being 
1, that of hydrogen is 3.33. 

Dif-fu'sus.* [From diffun'do, dif- 
Su'sum, to “spread.”] Widely spread: 
diffused. 

Dig. = Digera'tur.* 
gested.” 

Di-gas'trie. [Digas’tricus; from 
dis, and yacrip, a “belly.”] Having two 
bellies: the name of a muscle attached 
to the os hyoides ; it is sometimes called 
biven'ter maxil'le inferiobris, The term 
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is also applied to one of the interior 
profundi of Meckel, given off by the 
facial nerve; the other is called the 
atylo-hyoideus, 

Digas'trie Groove. [See Digas- 
tric.}] A longitudinal depression of the 
mastoid process, so called from its giving 
attachment to the muscle of that name. 

Dig'er-ens.* [From dig’ero, diges’- 
tum, to “digest.”] Digesting ; digestive. 
Applied in the neuter plural (Digerentia, 
dij-e-ren’she-a) to medicines which pro- 
mote the secretion of healthy pus. 

Di-ges’ter. [From the same.] A 
strong iron or copper kettle, with a 
safety-valve, for subjecting bodies to 
vapor at a high temperature and under 
great pressure. 4 

Di-ges'tion. ([Diges'tio,  o/nis ; 
from the same.] The slow action of 
matters on each other, by subjection to 
heat. The conversion of food into chyle 
in the stomach, 

Di-ges'tive. [Digesti’vus; from 
the same.] Belonging to digestion. Also 
applied to substances which promote 
suppuration ; as cerates, poultices, ete. 

Diges'tive Salt of Syl'vi-us. A 
salt discovered by Sylvius, since named 
muriate of potash, and now chloride of 
potassium. 

Digit. [From dig’itus, a “finger.’’] 
The twelfth part of the sun’s or moon’s 
diameter, employed to denote the extent 
of an eclipse. 

Digital. See Drerrais. 

Dig it-a-lin, or Digit-a-line. [ Dig- 
itali‘na; from Diyita'lis, the ‘ fox- 
glove.”] A substance erroneously sup- 
posed to be the active principle of the 
Digitalis purpurea. 

Dig-i-ta'lis.* [From dij’itus, a“ fin- 
ger.”] Belonging to a finger: dig’ital. 

Digita'lis.* [From digita'le, the 
“finger of a glove.”] Foxglove. A 
Linnean genus of the class Didynamia, 
natural order Secrofulanacex. Also, the 
Pharmacopeeial name || of the recent and 
dried leaves and stem of the Digitalis 
purpurea. According to the U.S. Phar- 
macopeeia, “The leaves of the D. purpu- 
rea from plants of the second year's 
growth.” 

Digitalis is narcotic, sedative, and 
diuretic. It has a remarkable sedative 
effect on the heart, reducing the force, 
and especially the frequency, of the 
pulse: hence it is frequently given to 
moderate the action of the heart and 
arteries in phthisis, and especially in 
cases of hemorrhage. As a diuretic, it 
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is sometimes found very useful in dropsy. 
In large doses, it is poisonous, producing 
vertigo, nausea, and vomiting, syncope, 
convulsions, and death. For dose, see 
Appendix. 

Digita’lis Pur-pu’re-a.* The syste- 
matic name of the plant called foxglove. 

Dig-i-tate. {[Digita’tus; from 
dig'itus, a “finger.”] Having fingers. 
Applied to the leaves of plants so di- 
vided as to have the appearance of 
fingers. 

Dig-i-ta/to-Pin-nea'tus.* Applied 
to a digitated leaf having pinnated leaf- 
lets. 

Dig’l-ti,* cen. Dig-i-to'rum. 
plural of Digirus, which see. 

Dig’iti Pe’ dis,* gen. Digito’rum 


The 


Pe'dis. The plural of Digirus Pxpis, 
which see. 
Dig 'it-i-form. [Digitifor' mis; 


from dig’itus, a “finger, and for’ma, 
“likeness.’”’] Formed like a finger. 

Dig'it-i-grade. [Digitig’/radus; 
from dig’itus, a “toe,” and gra’dus, a 
“step.”}| Applied to carnivorous Mam- 
mals, which when standing or walking 
have the heel elevated. 

Dig'i-tus,® plural Dig’i-ti. (Fr. 
Doigt, dwa.) A finger (or a toe), The 
fingers of the hand are the in’dew, or 
fore-finger; the me'dius, or middle 
finger; the annula'ris, or ring-finger; 
and the auricula’'ris, or little finger. 
The bones of the fingers are called pha- 
langes. See PHaLaAnx, and FINGER. 

Dig’ itus Ma’nus.* (“Finger of the 
Hand.”) <A finger. 

Dig'itus Pe/dis.* (Literally, “Fin- 
ger of the Foot.) <A toe. - 

Di-glos’sum.* [Prom dis, “double,” 
and yeaa, a “ tongue ;” because a small 
leaf grows above the ordinary one, look- 
ing like two tongues.] A Botanical 
name of the Prunus lauro-cerasus. 

Di-gyn't-a.* [See next article] A 
Linnean order of plants having two 
styles. 

Di-Zyn'i-ous, or Dig’¥-neus. [Di- 
f@yn/ius; from dis, “two,” and yor), a 
“woman” or “female.”]. Haying two 
styles. Applied to a Linnzxan order. 
See DieynrA. 

Dil. — Dil'ue,* “ dilute,” or Dilu'tus,* 
“diluted.” 

Dil-a-ta'tion. [Dilata’tio, onis ; 
from dila’to, dilata'tum, to “enlarge.”’} 
An enlargement or expansion, as of the 
heart, ete. 

Di-la-ta’'tor, o'ris.* | [From_ the 
same.] The same as DitAror, which see. 
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Di-lat‘ed. [Dilata’tas; from the 
same.] Enlarged. 

Di-la'tor? [From di, “apart,” and fe’- 
ro, la‘tum, to “carry.”] Literally, “ that 
which carries or draws apart.” A term . 
applied to muscles whose office is to 
dilate certain parts, such as the inspira- 
tory muscles, which dilate or expand 
the chest; also, to instruments used for 
dilating wounds, canals, ete. 

Dill. The English name of the Ane’- 
thum grav'eolens, 

Dilleniacezx,* dil-le-ne-a’she-é. 
[From Dille'nia, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous plants, . 
mostly trees, found in hot climates. 
Some species of this order are remarkable 
for the beauty of their flowers. Their 
properties are generally astringent. 

Dilue.= Dilu'culo.* “ At daybreak.” 

Dil'u-ent, [Dil/uens, en’i/s ; from 
dil'uo, dilwium, to “dilute.”] (Fr, Dé- 
layant, dala'ydne’.) Applied to sub-_ 
stances that increase the fluidity of the 
blood. 

Di-lut’ed. 
same.] Mixed. 

Di-la'vi-al. [Diluvia’lis; from di- . 
lu'vium, a ‘‘flood.”] Belonging to a. 
flood, or to the Deluge. 

Dim, = Dimid'inus.* “ One-half.” 

Dim’e-rous. [From dis, “two,” and 
wépo;, a “part.”] Having two parts in 
each whorl. See Trimerous. : 

Di-mid't-ate. [Dimidia’tus; from 
dimid'ius, the “half.”] Divided into two. 

Dimness of Sight. See Carico. — 

Di-mor’ phism. [Dimorphis’- — 
mus; from dis, “twice,” or “two,” and _ 
popi4, a “form.”] The property of many | 
solid bodies to assume two distinet erys- 
talline forms; as sulphur, carbon, ete. 

Di-mor’phous. [From the same.] — 
Having two forms. See Diworpenism. — 

Dim-y-a’ri-a.* [From dis, “twice” 
or “two,” and pis, pvds, a “musele.”} 
An order of bivalve Mollusks having 
shells marked by two impressions or 
indentations for the attachment of mus-_ 
cles. 

Din’'i-cal. [Din’ieus; from dtvos, 
“ viddiness.’’] Belonging to giddiness. 
Applied to medicines that remove giddi- 
ness. 

Di‘nus.* [Gr. dive; from deta, to 


[Dila’tus; from the | 


“whirl round.”] Vertigo; dizziness; 
giddiness. 
Di-o-don-ceph'a-lous. [Diodon- 


eeph’alus; from dis, “twice,” “double,” 
ddvvs, a “tooth,” and xepadj, a “head.’’J 
A monster with double rows of teeth. 
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Dicecia,® di-z’she-a. The name of a 
Linnean class of plants having dicecious 
flowers. See Diacious. 

Dicecious, di-e'shis. [Dice’cius; 
from “is, “ twice’ or “two,” and dria, a 
“house” or “habitation.”] Literally, 
“having two houses,” because the male 
and, female, instead of forming one 
family, occupy separate habitations. A 
term applied by Linneus to plants 
having male flowers on one and female 
flowers on another plant of the same 
species. 

Di-og'en-éS’ Cup. A name applied 
to the cup-like cavity of the hand formed 
or occasioned by bending the metacar- 
pal bone of the little finger; so called 
because Diogenes is said to have thrown 
away his drinking-cup and used only his 
hand, for the sake of greater simplicity. 

Di-op'tra.* [From 4érropa, to “see 
through.”’] An instrument for measuring 
the height and distance of objects. 

Di-op’tric, Di-op'tric-al. [Diop’- 
tricus; from the same.] Belonging to 
Dioptrics. 

Di-op'tries. [Diop'trica; from 
the same.] The branch of Optics. which 
treats of refracted light, as contradis- 
tinguished from Catoptrics, which treats 
of reflected light. 

Di-or-tho’sis.* [From dwpIiw, to 
“regulate.”] The restoration of parts 
to their proper situation; one of the 
an‘ient divisions of surgery. 

Diosecorea. See Yam. 

Dioscoreacez,* de-0s-ko-re-a’she-é, 
or Di-os-co’re-z.* A natural order 
of endogenous plants, fuund in the 
tropics. It imeludes the Dioscorea 
(Yam), the farinaceosus tuber of which 
forms an important article of food. 

Di-os’ma.* [From A:6;, “of Jove,” 
and dz, an “ odor,” the compound signi- 
fying “divine odor or fragrance.”] A 
Linnean genus of the class Pentandria, 
natural order Rutacez. The former 
Pharmacopeeial name (Lond. Ph., 1836) 
of Buchu leaves; but (Lond. Ph., 1851) 
said t» be from the Barosma crenata, B. 
ercnulata, and B. serratifolia, 

Dios’ma Cre-na'ta.* The plant 
the leaves of which were called buchu. 

Di-os’me-z.* The former name of 


a tribe of dicotyledonous plants. See 
RUTACER. 

Di-os'’py-ros.* [From Ad, “of 
Jove,” and py'rus, a “ pear-tree.”] The 


persimmon; the Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) of the unripe fruit of the 
Dios' pyros Virginia'na, 
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Dir-ox'ide. [From dis, “twice” of 
“two,” and oz'ide.| According to the 
electro-chemical theory, the elements of 
a compound may in relation to each 
other be considered oppositely electric ; 
the equivalents of the negative element 
may then be distinguished by Latin 
numerals, those of the positive by Greek: 
thus, a bin-oxide denotes a compound 
which contains two equivalents of the 
negative element oxygen, whereas a di- 
oxide indicates that one equivalent of 
oxygen is combined with two of some 
positive body. And so of the bi-chlo- 
ride, di-chloride, ete. 

Di-pet’a-lous. [Dipet’alus; from 
dis, ‘twice’ or “two,” and réradov, a 
“petal.”] Having two petals. 

Diph-the'ri-a.* [From depOépa, 
“skin,” “leather,” or “membrane.”’| 
Inflammatory disease of the throat and 
glands, in which false membranes are 
formed. 

Diph-the-ri'tis, idis.* [From the 
same.] <A variety of Pharyngitis, in 
which a false membrane is formed, and 
for which the word Diphtheria has of 
late been very generally substituted. 

Di-phyVlous. {Diphyl/lus; from 
dis, “twice” or “two,” and dAdo, a 
“leaf.”] Having two leaves. 

Dip'lo-Car'di-ac. = [From  dim\dos, 
“double,” and xapdia, a “heart.”] Hav- 
ing a double heart, pulmonic and sys- 
temic, like mammals and birds. 

Dip’lo-e.* [From dim\éw, to “dou- 
ble.”’] The cellular osseous tissue be- 
tween the two tables of the skull. 

Dip'lo-Gang-li-a'ta.* [From é- 
d6o;, “double,” and yayydioy, a “nerve- 
knot.’”’] A term applied by Dr. Grant 
to the third sub-kingdom of animals, or 
Entomoida, consisting chiefly of articu- 
lated animals with articulated members, 
the Jnsects of Linnzeus, having their ner- 
vous columns arranged in the same 
relative position as the diplo-neura, with 
the ganglia increased in size, correspond- 
ing to their higher development. See 
Insects. 

Di-plo’ma, atis.* [From dit\éw, to 
“fold,” to “double.” ] Literally, a “fold- 
ing” or “doubling,” “something dou- 
bled.” A double vessel; a water-bath. 
The charter (originally a folded letter) 
by which the physician or surgeon is 
declared qualified to practise his profes- 
sion. Also, a certificate of graduation 
given to every one who has successfully 
passed through a university or collegiate 
course. 
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Dip-lo-my-ei-a.* [From  dimXbos, 
“double,” and pued%s, “marrow.”] Con- 
genital division of the spinal marrow 
lengthwise. 

Dip'lo-Neii‘'ra.* A term applied by 
Dr. Grant to the second sub-kingdom 
of animals, or Helminthoida, comprising 
the various forms of worms in which 
the nervous columns have their gang- 
lionic enlargements very slightly de- 
veloped, and are marked by a greater 
lateral separation from each other along 
the median line than is observed in the 
DieLo-GANnGLiATA. 

Dip-lo’pi-a.* [From dimdéos, “dou- 
ble,” and érropa:, to “see.”] An affection 
consisting in double vision: dip’lopy. 

Dip-lop'ter-ous. [Diplop’terus ; 
from déid605, “double,” and rrépov, a 
“wing.”] Applied to insects having 
doubled or folded wings. 

Dip’pel’s Oil. An animal oil pro- 
cured by the destructive distillation of 
animal matter, especially of albuminous 
and gelatinous substances. 

Dipsacacere,* dip-sa-ka’/she-é, or 
Dipsaceze,* dip-sa’she-é@. A natural 
order of herbaceous plants, including 
Dip'saens (Teasel), used by fullers. 

Dip'sa-cus.* [From dia, “ thirst.”] 
A name formerly given to diabetes, from 
the thirst accompanying that affection. 

Dip-so’sis.* [From dia, “ thirst.”] 
Morbid thirst; excessive or impaired 
desire to drink. 

Dip’ter-a.* 
See Dirrervs. 

Dipteracez,* dip-ter-a’she-é. [From 
Dipterocar'pus, one of the genera.] A 
natural order consisting mostly of gi- 
gantic trees, found in India, and abound- 
ing in resinous juice. It includes the 
Dryobalanops camphora, which yields 
the hard camphor of Sumatra. A spe- 
cies of this order produces the Sau/, or 
Sal, the best and most extensively used 
timber of India. 

Dipteroecarpere. See Diprerace*®. 

Dip’ter-us.* [From dis, “twice’’ or 
“two,” and xrépov, a “wing.’’] Having 
two wings: dip’terous. Applied in the 
plural neuter (Diptera) to an order of 
‘two-winged insects, such as the common 
fly, mosquito, ete. 

Di-ree'tor, o/ris.* [From dir!igo, 
direc’tum, to “‘guide.”] A grooved in- 
strument for guiding a bistoury, ete., in 
certain surgical operations. 

Dir'i-gens.* [From the same.] An 
ancient constituent in a prescription, 
meaning that which directs the opera- 
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tion of the associated substances: thus, 
nitre in conjunction with squill is diu- 
retic; with guaiacum it is diaphoretie. 

Dir. Prop. = Directiv'ne Pro'pria,* 
“With a proper direction.” 

Dirt-Eating. See CHTHonoPpHAGIA. 

Dis, or Di. A Latin particle usually 
signifying “apart,” implying separation 
or division, as in divellent. It is some- 
times negative or privative, as in dis- 
please (Lat. displi’ceo). 

Dis'¢i-form. [Discifer’mis; from 
dis'cus, a “disk.”] Resembling a disk; 
discoid. 

Dis'coid. [Discei'des; from dicxos, 
a “quoit,” and eidos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling a quoit, or disk; quoit-shaped: 
disciform. 

Discus. Sce Disk. 

Dis-cuss’.. [From discu'tio, discus'- 
sum, literally, to “strike apart ;” hence, 
to “scatter,” to “dissipate.”] To pro- 
mote or effect the resolution of tumors, 
ete. 

Discutient, dis-ku'shent. [Diseu’- 
tiens; from the same.] Applied to 
substances having the property of pro- 
moting the resolution of tumors. 

Dis-ease’. [From the French dés, 
negative, and ase, “ease.” Lat. Mor’- 
bus; Fr. Maladie, ma A‘dé’.] Any de- 
parture from the state of health. 

Dis-in-feet/ants. [From dis, nega- 
tive, and in/i’cio, infec! tum, to “corrupt,” 
to “infect.”] Applied to agents which 
destroy the causes of infection. Among 
these agents, chlorine is one of the most 
efficient. 

Dis-in-fect’ing. [Disinfi'ciens; 
from the same.] Purifying the atmo- 
sphere from contagious influences. 

Dis-in-fee'tion. [ Disinfee'tio, 
o’nis ; from the same.] The act of puri- 
fying the atmosphere from contagious 
influences by renewing the air, or by 
chemical action. 

Disk. ([Dis’eus; from dioxo, a 
“quoit.”] The round, central part of a 
compound flower; also, the whole sur- 
face within the margin of a leaf. 

Dis-lo-ca'tion. [Disloca’tio, o'nis; 
from dis, “division,” and /o'co, to 
“place.”] Displacement of a bone-of a 
movable articulation from its natural 
situation; luxation. 

Dispensaire. See Dispensary, and 
DisPENSATORY. 

Dis-pen’sa-ry. [Lat. Dispensa’- 
riam; Fr. Dispensaire, dé'spdne'sair’ ; 
from dispen'so, dispensa'tum, to “ dis- 
pense,” to “distribute.”] A place where 
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medicines are prepared and dispensed. 
Generally applied to a charitable insti- 
tution for the sick poor of large com- 
munities. 

Dis-pen’sa-to-ry. [Lat. Dispensa- 
to'rium; Fr. Dispensaire, dé'spon* sain’ ; 
from the same.} A book which describes 
the various articles of the Materia Me- 
dica and gives directions for preparing 
and compounding medicines. 

Dis-place’ment. A process applied 
to pharmaceutical preparations, and 
founded on the long-known fact that 
any quantity of liquid with which a 
powder may be saturated, when put into 
a@ proper apparatus, may be displaced 
by an additional quantity of that or of 
another liquid. 

Dis-sect’ed. [Dissee’tus. See Dis- 
section.] Incised; cut. 

Dis-see'tion. [Dissec'tio, o/nis ; 
from dis, “apart,” and se’co, sec’tum, to 
“eut.”] The cutting up of an animal or 
vegetable in order to ascertain its struc- 
ture. 

Di-sper’ma-tous, or Di-sper’- 
mous, ([Disper’matus; from dis, 
“twice” or “two,” and crépya, a “ seed.’’} 
Having two seeds. 

Dis-sep'i-ment. [Dissepimen’- 
tum; from disse’pio, to “separate.”] A 
separation, or partition, that divides the 
cells of a capsule. 

Dis-ten’tion. [Disten’'tio; from 
dis, “apart,” and ten'do, ten'tum or 
ten’sum, to “stretch.”] The dilatation 
of a hollow viseus by too great accumu- 
lation of its contents. 

Dis-tieh 'i-a,* Dis-ti-ehi’a-sis.* 
[From dis, “twice” or “two,” and crixos, 
a “row.”] An affection in which the 
tarsus has a double row of eyelashes, 
one inwards against the eye, the other 
outwards. 

Dis'ti-chous. [Dis’tichus; from 
the same.] Double ranked; ranged in 
two rows, like the leaves of certain 
_ grasses. 


Distillatio per Descensum, See 
DeESscENsSUS. 
Dis-til-la'tion. [Distilla’tio, or, 


more correctly, Destilla’tio; from dis- 
til'lo, distilla’tum, to “drop by little and 
little,” or destil’lo, destilla’tum, to “drop 
down” or “fall in drops.”] The process 
of separating the volatile from the more 
fixed parts by heat. 

Distillation, De-strue’'tive. The 
decomposition of bodies by strong heat 
in one vessel, and collection of the pro- 
ducts in another. 
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Dis'to-ma He-pat’i-cum.* [From 
dis, “twice” or “two,” crépza, a “mouth,” 
and nrarixés, “belonging to the liver.’’] 
The fluke (Fr. Douve, doov), a worm 
sometimes found in the liver and gall- 
bladder of man, but more commonly in 
those of sheep, goats, ete. It is an ob- 
ovate flat worm, nearly an inch in length 
and about the third of an inch broad. 
From the gall-bladder it occasionally 
passes into the intestinal canal. 

Dis-tor'tion. [Distor’tio, o/nis ; 
from dis, “apart” or “awry,” and tor’- 
queo, tor'tum, to “twist.”] Unnatural 
direction or disposition of parts, as cur- 
vature of the spine, ete. 

Dis-tor'tor.* [From the same.] That 
which distorts. See next article. 

Distor'tor O’ris.* (‘“Distorter of 
the Mouth.”) A name given to one of 
the zygomatic muscles, from its action in 
distorting the mouth in rage, grinning, 
ete. 

Dis-trieh’'I-a. 
TICHIA. 

Dis'trix.* [From dis, “twice,” or 
“double,” and 6piz, the “hair.”] Forky 
hair; a disease of the hair in which it 
splits at the end. 

Di-u-re’sis.* [From dd, “through,” 
and otpéw, to “pass water.’’] Increased 
discharge of urine, from whatever cause. 

Di-u-ret/‘ic. [Diuret/icus; from 
the same.] Belonging to diuresis ; caus- 
ing diuresis. 

Di-ur’nal. [Diur’nus; from di’es, 
a “day.’’] Belonging to the daytime. 
Applied to a family of rapacious birds 
which fly chiefly by day, to distinguish 
them from others, such as owls, that fly 


The same as Dis- 


by night. Also applied to a family of 
insects. 
Di-ur-na'tion. [From diur’nus, 


“daily.”’] A term introduced by M. Hall 
to express the state of some animals, 
the bat, for example, during the day, 
contrasted with their activity at night. 

Div. — Div'ide.* “Divide.” 

Di-var'l-cate. [Divarica'tus; from 
divar'ico, divarica’tum, to “stride” or 
“straddle.”] Straddling; diverging at 
an obtuse angle. 

Di-var-i-ca'tion. [From the same.] 
The bifurcation, or separating into two, 
of an artery, a nerve, etc. 

Di-vel'lent. [Divel’lens; from dis, 
“apart,” and vel’lo, vul’sum, to “ pluck,” 
to “pull.”] Pulling asunder, or sepa- 
rating. 

Divellent Affinity. 
DIVELLENT. 


See AFFINITY, 
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Di-ver-si-flo’rus.* [From diver'sus, 
“different,” and /los, a “flower.”] Hav- 
ing different flowers: diversiflo’rate. 

Di-ver-tic’u-lum.* [From diver'to, 
to “turn aside.”’] A variation or de- 
parture from the natural conditions; a 
malformation. 

Di-vul’sion, or Divulsio,* di-vul’- 
she-o. [See DiveLient.] Applied in 
Surgery to the forcible separation or 
laceration of a part. 

Dizziness. See Dinus, and VERTIGO. 

Dobereiner’s (do'be-ri'nerz) Lamp. 
A method of producing an instantaneous 
light by throwing a jet of hydrogen gas 
upon recently prepared spongy platinum; 
the metal instantly becomes red-hot, and 


then sets fire to the gas. This discovery 


was made by Professor Dobereiner, of 
Jena, in 1824. 

Dog-i-ma’si-a.* [From doxpiSw, to 
“test,” to “examine,” to “prove.” ] 
Dog'imacy. The art of examining fos- 
sils or metals to ascertain their compo- 
sition. 

Doeima’sia Pul-mo’num,* or 
Docima’sia Pul-mo-na'lis.* (‘‘ Test- 
ing of the Lungs.’”’) In Medical Juris- 
prudence, the testing of the lungs of a 
dead new-born child, in order to ascer- 
tain whether it has ever respired; in 
other words, whether it was born alive 
or dead. 

Dog-i-mas'tie. [Docimas’ticus.] 
Belonging to Docimasia. 

_ Docimas'tie Art. The art of assay- 
ing. 

Doek, Sour. The Ru’mex aceto'sa, 

Dock, Wa'ter. The common name 
for the Rumea hydrolapathum. 

Doe'tor, o’ris.* [From do'ceo, doc’- 
tum, to “teach.”] Literally, a “teacher” 
or “instructor.” A degree or title con- 
ferred by the Medical Faculty of a uni- 
versity, or college, on “those who have 
successfully undergone previous examina- 
tion and trial,” constituting them physi- 
cians; also, a title conferred on those 
who have received the highest degree in 
law or divinity. The appellation origi- 
nally implied that he who bore it was so 
thoroughly conversant with his art or 
profession as to be qualified to teach it. 

Do-dee'a-gom. [Dodecago’/num; 
from didcca, “twelve,” and ywvria, an 
“angle.”] <A figure having twelve sides 
and angles. 

Do-dee-ag'o-nal. [Dodecago’nus. | 
Belonging to a dodecagon. 

Do'dec-a-he'dral. [Dodecahe’- 
drus. | ee to a dodecahedron. 
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Do'dee-a-he'dron. [From dcdexa, 
and édpa, a ‘‘base.”| A solid figure of 
twelve equal bases or sides. 

Do-de-can'dri-a.* [From  dddexa, 
“twelve,” and dvip, a “man”’ or “male.”’] 
The eleventh class of plants in the 
Linnean system, characterized by the 
presence of from twelve to nineteen 
stamens. 

Do-de-ean’dri-ous. [Dodecan’- 
drius;: from dideca, and dvip, davdpbs, a 
“man” or “male.”] Having twelve 
stamens. See DopecANnpRIA. 

Dog-Rose. The osa canina, or hip- 
tree. 

BDo-lab’ri-form. [Dolabrifor’- 
mis; from dolab'ra, a “hatchet” or 
“axe.”] Having the form of a hatchet. 

Do'li Ca'pax.* (“Capable of De- 
eeit.””) Applied in Medical Jurispru- 
dence to a criminal fpr whom insanity is 
pleaded in excuse, when inquiry is made 
as to his mental capacity when the crime 
was committed. 

Dol'i-ehos.* [Gr. dodnés, “long.’”’] 
A Linnean genus of the class Diadel- 
phia, natural order Leguminose. 

Dol'ichos Pru’ri-ens.* (“Itching 
Dolichos.”) The cowhage, or cow-itch, 
now called Mucu'na pru'riens. 

Dol’o-mite. A species of magnesian 
limestone. ; 

Do'lor,* plural Do-lo’rés. [From 
do'leo, to “be in pain,” to “ache;” Fr. 
Douleur, doo'lur’.] Pain. 

Do'lor Cap ‘i-tis.* (‘Pain of the 
Head.) See CerpHALALGIA. 

Do'lor Den'tium.* (“Pain of the 
Teeth.’”’) See OponTALGIA. 

Do'lor Fa-cie’i.* (‘Pain of the 
Face.”) See NEURALGIA. 

Dom-bey’a Ex-¢el’sa.* A tree grow- 
ing in South America, and yielding the 
glutinous, milk-like fluid known as Dom- 
beya Turpentine. 

Do-re’ma, atis.* [Gr. dapipa, a 
“gift.”] A Linnean genus of the class 
Pentandria, natural order Umbellifere. 

Dore’ma Am-mo-ni’a-cum.* The 
systematic name of the plant which pro- 
duces Ammoniacum: gum-ammoniac. 

Do-ron’i-cum Mon-ta’num.* An- 
other name for Arnica Montana. 

Dor’sad. Dorsat (used adverbially). 

Dor'sal. [Dorsa’lis; from dor’sum, 
the “back.”] Belonging to the back. 
Applied by Dr. Barclay as meaning “to- 
wards the back.” 

Dor'si,* the genitive of Doxsum, 
which see. 


* Dor'si-branch-i-a'tus,* [From 


ee Pee. 
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dor'sum, the “back,’’ and bran'chiz, 
“lungs.”] Dorsibran’chiate. Applied in 
the plural neuter (Dorsibranchia'ta) to 
an order of Articulata having branchizx 
equally distributed along the body. 

Dor'so-. A prefix denoting connec- 
tion with the back; as, Dor’so-Cos'tal, 
having connection with the back and 
ribs. 

Dor-ste’ni-a.* A genus of urtica- 
eeous plants, in which the flowers are 
arranged upon a fleshy receptacle, usu- 
ally flat and of a very variable form. 

Dor’sum,* cen. Dor’si. © [Gr. véiros ; 
Fr. Dos, dd.] The back of man or beast. 
The superior surface of other parts, as of 
the foot, hand, etc. - 

Dose. [Do’sis; from didwmu, to “ give.”’] 
Literally, “any thing given” or “admin- 
istered.” The determinate quantity of a 
medicine prescribed or given to patients 
at one time. It is obvious that the same 


* quantity of any medicine should not be 


given to an infant as to an adult. The 
difference of sex, peculiarities of consti- 
tution, and the previous habits of the 
patient must also be taken into consider- 
ation by the judicious physician. It 
may be stated, in a general way, that 
the dose for an infant one year old 
should not be more than about one- 
twelfth part of a dose for a grown per- 
son; for a child three years of age, one- 
sixth; for one seven years old, one- 
third; and for one of twelve years, one- 
half as much as for an adult. Women 
usually require smaller doses of medicine 


than men. For a table of doses, see 
Appendix. 
' Dos’sil. A small roll or pledget of 


lint for introduction into wounds, ete. 
Doth-in-en-ter-i'tis,* or, more pro- 

perly, Do-thi-en-en-ter-i'tis.* [From 

dodjy, a “boil,” and évrepov, an “intes- 


‘tine.”] Enlargement and inflammation 


of the glandular follicles of the intestinal 
canal. j 
Dowbd'ler. An instrument used in 
electrical experiments, and so contrived 
that, by executing certain movements, 
very small quantities of electricity com- 
municated to part of the apparatus, may 
be continually doubled until it becomes 
perceptible by means of an electroseope. 
Douce-Amére, dooss 4'mér’. [From 
doux, “ sweet,’”’ and amer, ‘bitter.”] The 
Freneh for DontcamARa, which see. 
Douche (Fr.), doosh. Literally, a 
“pumping, as at the bath.” The sudden 
descent of a stream or column of water, 


‘usually cold, on the head, or other part. 
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The douche is often found to be an ex+ 
cellent means of taming a furious ma- 
niac. 

Douleur. See Doror. 

Douve, doov. The Frenen name 
for the Fluke, an intestinal worm. See 
Distoma Hepaticum. 

Do'ver’s Pow'der. 
cacuanhe compositus. 

Dove'tail Joimt. The suture of 
serrated articulation, as of the bones of 
the head. 

Drach. = Drach'ma.* A “drachm.” 

Drachm, drim. {[Drach’ma; from 
dpaxun, a Greek weight of about sixty- 
six grains avoirdupois.] In Pharmacy, 
a weight of sixty grains, or three scru- 
ples, or the eighth part of an ounce. 

Drag'ine. [From dra‘co, a“dragon.”’] 
A precipitate formed by mixing cold 
water with a concentrated alcoholic 
solution of dragon’s blood. 

Draecontium,* dra-kon’/she-iim. A 
genus of plants of the Linnean class 
Tetrandria, natural order Aracex. Also, 
the Pharmacopceial name (U.S. Ph.) of 
the root of the Dracontium fetidum. It 
is stimulant, antispasmodic, and nar- 
cotic; and it has been highly recom- 
mended in asthma. 

Dracen'tium Foet/idum* (fet’e- 
dim). The systematic name of the 
skunk-eabbage, a plant growing abun- 
dantly in many parts of the Northern 
and Middle United States. See preced- 
ing article. 

Dra-cune’u-lus.* [Diminutive of 
dra'co, a “dragon;” Gr. dpdxwv.] The 
Guinea-Worm, which breeds under the 
skin, and is common among the natives 
of Guinea. It is also termed the Dra- 
eunculus gordius. See GuineA-Worm. 

Dra-gan‘tin, or Dra-gan'tine. A 
mucilage obtained from gum traga- 
eanth. 

Drag’on’s Blood. [San’guis Dra- 
co’nis.| The dark, concrete, resinous 
substancer obtained from the Calamus 
Rotang, or, according to some writers, 
the Dracena draco, Pterocarpus draco, 
and the Pterocarpus santalinus, ete. 

Dras’tie. [Dras/ticus; from dpacri- 
xés, “working,” “active,” “efficacious.” 
A term applied to purgative medicines 
which are powerful or violent in their 
operation. 

Draught, drift. [Haus/tus.] A 
potion, or what a person drinks at once. 

Dreneh. A form of medicine used 
in farriery, analogous to a draught. 

Dri'mys.* [From dpipés, “pungent.” ] 
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A Linnean genus of the class Dodecan- 
dria, natural order Vagnoliacer. 

Drimys Win-te’ri,” called also 
Dri‘mys Ar-o-mat'i-ca.* The sys- 
tematic name of the tree which produces 
the Winter’s bark. See WinTeRA. 

Driv’el-ling. Involuntary flow of 
the saliva, as in old age, infancy, and 
idiocy; slavering. 

Droit, drwa (“right,” or “ straight’). 
The French term for Rectus, applied to 
various muscles of the body. 

Drop. [Gut'ta.] The smallest quan- 
tity of a liquid. See Minis. 

Drop, Sereme. See Gurra SERENA. 

Drop’sy. [Lat. Hy’dreps; Gr. 
tipo, from tdwp, “water.”] The disease 
Hydrops, variously distinguished accord- 
ing to the part affected. 


Dropsy of the Belly. See As- 
CITES. 

Dropsy of the Brain. Sce Hy- 
DROCEPHALUS, 

Dropsy of the Chest. See Hypro- 
THORAX. 

Dropsy of the Flesh. See Ana- 
SARCA, 

Dropsy of the Joint. Sce Hyprops 
ARTICULL. 

Dropsy of the Spime. See Hypro- 
RACHITIS. 

Dropsy of the Testicle. See Hy- 
DROCELE. 

Dropsy of the Uterus. See Hy- 
DROMETRA, 


Droseracez,* dros-er-a’she-é, [From 
Dros'era, one of the genera.}  Sun- 
dews. A natural order of exogenous 
herbaceous plants, found in nearly all 
parts of the world where there are 
marshes. It includes the Dionea (Fly- 
Catcher), remarkable for the irritability 
of the hairs with which its leaves are 
bordered. 

Drowning. See Supmersio. 

Drowsiness. Sce Letuargy, Som- 
NOLENTIA. : 

Drug. (Fr. Drogue, drog.) [Pro- 
bably from the Anglo-Saxon Drugan, to 
“dry,” or from essentially the same root 
in some cognate language, as a large 
majority of drugs are vegetable sub- 
stances that have been dried in order to 
preserve them.] A term originally, and 
still most frequently, applied to medi- 
cines in their simple form, but also used 
to inelude all substances which are em- 
ployed as medicines. 

Drum of the Ear. See Tympanum. 

Drunkenness. See TemuLENTIA. 

Drupaceze,* dru-pa’she-é. [See next 
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article.] A natural order of exogenous 
trees and shrubs, found in eold and 
temperate climates, including the peach, 
plum, almond, and cherry. Prussie or 
hydrocyanie acid abounds in the leaves 
and kernels of the fruit. 

Dru-pa'ceous. |[Drupa’ceus; from 
dru'pa,a “ drupe.’’| Having drupes. See 
Drvupaces. 

Drupe. [Dru’pa; from dptrra, a 
‘tripe olive.”] A fleshy fruit containing 
a stone or nut, as the cherry, ete. 

Dru’'sy. Applied in Mineralogy to 
a surface coated with a number of minute 
erystals. 

Dry Bel’'ly-Ache. The Colica Pic- 
tonum. ; 
Dry Cup’ping. The application of 
the cupping-glass without scarification, 
in order to produce revulsion of blood 

from any part of the body. 

Dry Pile. The name of a galvanic . 
apparatus, formed without any acid or 
liquid, usually constructed with pairs of 
metallic plates separated by layers of 
farinaceous paste mixed with common 
salt. 

Dry Rot. A species of decay to 
which wood is subject. The wood loses 
all its cohesion, and becomes friable, and ~ 
fungi generally appear on it. The first 
destructive change is probably of a 
chemical kind. A 

Dry-o-bal’a-nops Ar-o-mat’i-ca.* 
A tree of the order Dipteracee, yielding 
a liquid called camphor oil and a erys- 
talline solid termed Sumatra or Borneo 
Camphor. 

Dryobal’anops Cam’ pho-ra.* The 
tree which affords camphor in greatest 
quantity. 

Du-al/i-ty. [Dual’itas, a’iis ; from 
dua'lis, “pertaining to two.”] A term 
used in reference to a theory that the 
two hemispheres of the brain are capa- 
ble of acting independently of each other. 

Duet of Ste’no. The excretory duct 
of the parotid gland. 

Duct of Whar’ton. {[Due’tus 
Whartonia’nus; Duc'tus Saliva’ris 
Infe’rior.] The excretory duct of the 
submaxillary gland. These two last, 
with the sublingual, constitute the sali- 
vary duets. 

Due-tili-ty._ [Duetil’itas, a’tis ; 
from du'eco, duc'tum, to “draw.”] A 
property by which bodies can be drawn 
out as into wire. curd 

Duets of Bellini (bel-lee’ne). [Due’- 
tus Bellinia’ni.] The orifices cf the 
uriniferous canals of the kidneys. 
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Due’tus,* plural Due’tus. [Irom 
du'co, duc'tum, to “lead.”] A canal, or 
duct. 

Due'tus ad Na’sum*® (“Duct [lead- 
ing] to the Nose’), otherwise called 
Laeh’ry-mal Duct. A duct extending 
from the lachrymal sac and opening into 
the inferior meatus of the nose. 

Due'tus A-quo’si.* (“Watery 
Duets.”) Lymphatic vessels; the aque- 
ous ducts. 

Due'tus Ar-te-ri-o’sus.*  (‘“Arte- 
rial Duct.”) A blood-vessel peculiar to 
the foetus, communicating directly be- 
tween the pulmonary artery and the 
aorta. 

Due’'tus Com-mu’nis €hol-ed’o- 
ehus.* (“Common Bile-receiving 
Duct.”) The bile-duct formed by the 
junction of the cystic and hepatic duets. 
Tt conveys the bile from the liver into 
the duodenum. 

Due'tus (Cys’ti-cus.* (“Cystic 
Ducet.”) The excretory duct which leads 
from the neck of the gall-bladder to 
join the hepatic, forming with it the 
Ductus communis choledochus. 

Due’tus Def'er-ens.* Another name 
for the VAs DerereEns, which see. 

Due’tus E-jac-u-la-to’ri-us* 
(“Ejaculatory Duct”), plural Due’tus 
E-jae-u-la-to’ri-i. A duct within the 
prostate gland, opening into the urethra, 
into which it conveys the semen: it is 
about three-fourths of an inch long. 

Due'tus Gal-ac-tof'er-i or Lae- 
tif’er-i.* (‘Milk-bearing or Milk- 
conveying Ducts.”) Milk-ducts arising 
from the glandular grains of the mamma 
and terminating in sinuses near the base 
of the nipple. 

Due'tus He-pat'i-eus.* (“Hepatic 
Duct.”) The duct which is formed by 
the union of the proper ducts of the liver. 
See Ducrus Comuunts CooL_epocuus. 

Due'tus In-ci-so’ri-us.* A con- 
tinuation of the fora’men incisi’vum be- 
tween the palatine processes into the nose. 

Ductus Lachrymalis. See Duc- 
tus ap Nasu. 

Due'tus Lym-phat'i-cus Dex’- 
ter.* (“Right Lymphatic Duct.”) A 
duct formed by the lymphatics of the 
right side of the thorax, ete., and open- 
ing into the junction of the right jugu- 
lar and subclavian veins. 

Due’'tus Pan-ere-at'i-eus.* (“ Pan- 
sreatic Duct.”) The pancreatic duct, 
which joins the gall-duct at its entrance 
into the duodenum. Near the duode- 
nem this duct is i by a smaller one, 
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called Ductus Panereaticus Minor (“Lesser 
Pancreatic Duct”). 

Due’tus Pro-stat'i-ci.* (“Prostatic 
Ducts.”) The ducts of the prostate gland, 
from twenty to twenty-five in number, 
opening into the prostatic urethra on 
each side of the veru montanum. 

Due'tus Sal-i-va'ris In-fe'ri-or.* 
(“Inferior Salivary Duct.”) See Duct 
or WHARTON. 

Puctus Thoracicus. See THorAcic 
Duct. 

Due'tus Tho-rag'i-cus Dex’'ter.* 
(“Right Thoracie Duct.”) A designa- 
tion of the right great lymphatic vein, 
formed of lymphatic vessels arising from 
the axillary ganglia of the right side, 

Due'tus Ve-no’'suas.* (‘Venous 
Duet.”) A blood-vessel peculiar to the 
foetus, communicating from the Vena cava 
ascendens to the Vena porte. 

Duelech, dii/léx. A term employed 
by Van Helmont to denote the state in 
which the spirit of urine is precipitated 
when it forms calculous concretions. 

Dul-ca-ma’ra.* [From dulcis, 
“sweet,” and ama'rus, “bitter.”] (Fr. 
Douce-Amére, dooss A‘mér’.) Bitter- 
sweet. The Pharmacopeeial name || of 
the stalks of the Selanum dulcamara. 
Duleamara possesses narcotic, diuretic, 
and diaphoretic properties. It is chiefly 
employed as a remedy in diseases of the 
skin, such as psoriasis, lepra, ete. 

Dul-ce'do.* [From dul'cis, “sweet.’’] 
Sweetness. See next article. 

Dulee'do Spu-to/rum.* [See 
Sputa.] Literally, “sweetness of the 
sputa, or spittle.” The name given by 
Frank to that form of ptyalism in which 
the saliva has a sweet or mawkish taste. 

Damb. See Mure. 

Dumbness. See ApHontA. 

Du-mése’, [From du’mus, a “bush.”} 
Bushy or shrubby. 

Du-o-de’num.* [From duode'nt, 
“twelve.”] The first portion of the 
small intestine, its length being about 
twelve fingers’ breadth. 

Du’pli-cate. [Duplica’tus; from 
du'plico, duplica'tum, to double.”’] 
Doubled. 

Du'plum.* [From du’o, “two,” and 
pli'ca, a “fold.”] The double of any 
thing. As a prefix, duplo signifies “two. 
fold:” as, duplo-carburet, twofold car- 
buret. 

Dupuytren (dii'pwé'trine’), Com- 
pres’sor of. ~ An instrument invented 
by Dupuytren, for compressing the 
femoral artery. 
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Du'ra Ma’ter.* (The “Hard Mo- 
ther.” Fr. Dure Mere, diirn mér.) The 
tough external membrane of the brain, 
once supposed to give origin to all the 
other membranes of the body. 

Du-ra’men,* [From du'ro, dura'tum, 
to “harden,” or du’rus, “hard.’’] The 
interior, more deeply-colored, and harder 
portion of the trunk and branches of 
trees, commonly called heart-wood, as 
distinguished from the exterior portion, 
alburnum or sap-wood. 

Duteh Gold. An alloy of copper 
and zine, in which the zinc is in greater 
proportion than it exists in brass. It is 
allied to tombac and pinchbeck, 

' Duteh Lig’uid. The chloride of 
olefiant gas; also called Dutch oil. 

Dutch Min’e-ral. Metallic copper 
beaten out in very thin leaves. 

Duteh Oi:. See Dutcu Liquin. 

Duteh Pink. Chalk, or whiting, 
dyed yellow with a decoction of birch- 
leaves, French berries, and alum. 

Dye. See Dyes. 

Dyers’ Alkanet. 
TINCTORIA. 

_ Dyers’ Broom, or Dyers’ Weed. 
See Genista Tincroria. 

Dyers’ @ak. Sce Quercus Tinc- 
TORIA. 

Dyes. Coloring matters, whether 
vegetable, animal, or mineral, used to 
impart to cloth, yarn, ete., a color dif- 
ferent from that which they already 
possess. 

Dy-na'mi-a.* [From divaus, “ pow- 
er.”] Vital power, or strength. 

Dy-mam/ie, [Dymam/icus; 

the same.] Belonging to the 
power, or strength. 
- Dy-nam/ies. [Dynam/ica; from 
the same.] The science of the forces of 
bodies in relation to each other. Vital 
Dynamics is the science which treats of 
vital forces, 

Dy-nam-om/’e-ter. [Dynamom’- 
etrums; from divas, “ power,’ and 
pézpov, a “measure.”] An instrument by 
which to measure strength and power. 

Dys. [Gr. dis.] A Greek particle sig- 
nifying “ difficult,” or “ with difficulty,” 
“had,” or “badly,” “painfully,” ete. 

Dys-ces-the’si-a.* (From ds, “ dif- 
ficult,” and ais@dvouu, to “perceive.’’] 
Dulness of any of the senses, particu- 
larly touch. Applied to an order of the 
class Locales of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Dys-cat-a-po'si-a.* [From ots, “ dif- 
ficult,” and xarérocts, the “act of swal- 
1onee, Difficulty of swallowing 


See ANcHUSA 
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liquids. A term applied by Dr. Mead 
to hydrophobia. 

Dys-ci-me'si-a.* [From ‘és, “ diffi- 
cult,’ and kuvéw, to “move.”] Diminu- 
tion of the power of motion. Applied 
in the plural (Dyscine'six) to an order 
of the class Locales of Cullen’s Nosol- 
ogy. 

Dys-era'si-a.* [From cis, “bed,” 
and xpdows, a “tempering” or “tempera- 
ment.”] <A faulty state of the constitu: 
tion: dys/crasy. 

Dys-e-co'l-a.* [From cts, “ difficult,” 
and dxon, “hearing.”] Diminished or 
impaired hearing; deafness. A genus 
of the order Dyswsthesix, class Locales, 
of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Dys’en-tér-y¥. [Dysente’ria; frcm 
obs, “ difficult,” or “ painful,” and évrepor, 
a “bowel.”] A disease marked by much 
griping, tenesmus, and stools consisting 
chiefly of mucus, often mixed with blood. 

Dys'/lys-in. [From cis, “ difficult,” 
and dios, “solution.”] Literally, “ dif- 
ficult of solution.” Applied to an in- 
gredient of bilin which remains undis- 
solved as a resinous mass during the 
solution and digestion of bilin in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

Dys-men-or-rhee’a.* [From _ ¢és, 
“ difficult,” piv, a “month,” and féw, to 
“flow.”] (Fr. Dysménorrhée, dés‘ma- 
no'rd’.) Difficult menstruation. 

Dys-o'dés.* [From ¢ts, “bad,” and 
dw, to “smell.”] Having a bad smell. 
A term applied by Hippocrates to a fetid 
disorder of the small intestines. 

Dys-op’si-a.* [From ¢ts, “ difficult,” 
or “painful,” and dp, “ vision.”’] Pain- 
ful or defective vision. A genus of the 
order Dysexsthesix, class Locales, of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. 

Dys-o-rex’i-a.* [From cts, “bad,” 
or “difficult,” and dpetic, “ appetite.’’] De- 
praved appetite. Applied in the plural 
to an order of the class Locales of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. 

Dys-os-phre’st-a.* [From cis, “dif- 
ficult,” and dcgpnors, “ sme)l.”] Impaired 
condition of the sense of smell. 

Dys-pep’si-a.* [From ts, “ diffi- 
eult,” and rénrw, to “concoct.’’] Indi- 
gestion: dyspep’sy. <A genus of the 
order Adynamiz, class Neuroses, of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. 

Dys-pha’gi-a.* [From (tc, “ diffi- 
cult,” and ¢ayw, to “eat.”] Dys’phagy; 
difficulty in swallowing. -A genus of the 
order Dyscinesix, class Locales, of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. See ACATAPOSIS. — 
_Dys-pho’ni-a.* [From fs, “ diffi- 


DYS 


eult,” and ¢wrf, “voice.”] Difficulty of 
speaking. 

Dys-pho'ri-a.* [From dts, “ diffi- 
cult,” and gépw, to “ bear.”] Inquietude: 
a difficulty of enduring one’s self. It 
embraces the affections of anxiety and 
Sidgets. 

Dyspneea,* disp- né’a. [From dis, 
“ difficult,” and zvéw, to “breathe. tei #238 


Dyspnée, Aés‘pna'.) Difficult or labored | 


breathing. A genus of the order Spasmi, 
class Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nosology. 
DYys-sper-ma’si-a,* Dys-sper-ma- 
tis’‘mus.* [From és, “difficult,” and 
orépua, “seed.”] Difficult or imperfect 


EBE 


discharge of semen: dyssper’matism. 
A genus of the order Epischeses, class 
Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Dys-thet'i-ea.* [From dis, “bad,” 
and riOnu, to “place,” to “make,” to 
“constitute.”] The name of an order 
in Dr. Good’s Nosology, denoting dis- 
eases dependent upon a bad habit or 
constitution of the body. 

Dys-u’ri-a.* [From dts, “ difficult,” 
and ovpoy, the “urine.”’] Difficult or 
painful and incomplete discharge of 
urine. A genus of the order Hpischeses, 
class Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Dys'u-ry. The same as Dysuria. 


E. 


E, or Ex. A Latin particle signify- 
ing “out,” “out of.” It is sometimes 
privative. See Ex. 


Ear. [Lat. Au’ris; Fr. Oreille, o'rél.] 
The organ of hearing, comprehending 
the external, middle, and internal ear. 

Ear, Inflammation of. See Oritis. 

Ear-Ache. See OTAveia. 

Ear-Wax. See CerumMen. 

Eared. See AURICULATE. 

Earth [Ter’ra], in popular language 
denotes the friable matter or soil on the 
surface of the globe which we inhabit. 
In Chemistry, the earths are solid, in- 
combustible substances, entering largely 
into the composition of the thineral 
strata, and not convertible into metals 
by any of the ordinary methods of re- 
duction. Many of them, such as lime, 
magnesia, baryta, and strontia, like 
alkalies combine with acids to form what 
in Chemistry are termed salts. The 
four here named are called alkaline 
earths, as they have both an alkaline 
taste and change Foectable blues to 
green. 

Earth-Bath. [Arena’tio.] A rem- 
edy consisting literally of a bath of 
earth or sand (usually hot) with which 
the patient is covered. 

Earth, Japan. See AcacrA CATE- 
cHU. 
' Earth of Alum. A preparation used 
in making paints, and procured by pre- 
cipitating the alumina from alum dis- 
solved in water, by adding ammonia or 
potassa. 

Earth of Bone, or Bone-Earth. 
A phosphate of lime, sometimes called 
‘bone phosphate, existing in bones after 
calcination. 


Eau, 6. The French term for “ water ;” 
the name of a distilled water. 

Eau de Bababe, 6 deh bi‘bib’. A 
liquor manufactured in Barbadoes from 


lemon-peel. 
Eau de Cologne, 6 deh ko-lin’ (or 
ko'lon’). [A’qua Colonien’sis.] Co- 


logne-water ; a perfume, and an evapora- 
ting lotion often used in headache, fever, 
ete. 

Eau de Javelle, 6 deh zhi'vél’. 
Bleaching liquid, or the A’qua Alkali'na 
Oxymuriat'ica of the Dublin Pharmaco- 
peia. 

Eau de Luee, 6 deh liiss’. The 
Tinctura Ammonie Composita of the 
Pharmacopeeias. The French name is 
derived from that of an apothecary of 
Lille. 

Eau de Naphre, 6 deh nifr’. 
A bitter aromatic water, prepared by 
distilling the leaves of the Seville orange 
with water. 

Eau de Rabel, 6 deh ri‘bél’. [A’qua 
Rabellia’na.} So named from its in- 
ventor, the empiric Rabel. It consists 
of one part of sulphurie acid and three 
of rectified spirit of wine, constituting a 
sort of sulphuric ether. 

Eau de Vie. [A’qua Vi'tz.] See 
Branpvy. 

Eau Médicinale d’ Husson, 5 6 md'- 
dé'sé'nal’ diis‘sdne’. A celebrated remedy 
for gout, prepared as follows. Mace- 
rate two ounces of the root of colehicum, 
eut in slices, in four fluidounces of 
Spanish white wine, and filter. 

Ebenaceze,* ecb-e-na/she-é. [From 
Eb' enum, “ebony.’”’} A natural order of 
exogenous trees and shrubs, mostly In- 
dian and tropical. Some ae are 
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remarkable for the hardness and black- 


ness of the wood, as ebony and ironwood. 


The Jussieuan name of this order is 
Guaiacane. 

Eb'la-nin, or Eb’'la-nine. = Pyrox- 
anthin, a substance obtained: from raw 
pyroxylic spirit. 

E-brac'te-ate. [Ebractea’tus; 
from ¢, priv., and brac’tea, a“ floral leaf.’’] 
Without a floral leaf. 

Eb-ul-li'tion. [Ebulli’tio, o/nis ; 
from ebul'lio, to “bubble up” or “boil 
up.”]. The act or state of boiling. 

Eb-ur-na’tion. [ From e’ bor,“ ivory.’ 
A state of the osseous system in which 
there is an increased and morbid deposit 
of phosphate of lime, especially on the 
cartilages of the joints. 

Eburnification. See Enurnation. 

E’/bur Us'tum Ni’grum* (“Ivory 
Burnt Black’’), called Cologne-black, or 
Ivory-black. Charcoal prepared from 
charred ivory shavings. 

Ee (é), and Ex (é) before a vowel. 
A Greek preposition signifying “out,” 
“out of,” “from,” ete. 

Eeaille, Akal’. 
for Scaue, which see. 

E-cal-ca-ra'tus.* [From e, priv., 
and ecal’car, a “spur.”] Without a spur, 
or horn. 


The French term 


E-cau’date. [Ecauda’tus; from e, 
priv., and cau'da, a “tail.””"] Without a 
tail. 


Ee-ba/li-um Of-fic-i-na‘le.* An- 
other name for Momor'dica Elate'rium, or 
wild cucumber. 

Ee-bol’ie. [Ecbol’icus; from éxé6a)- 
Aw, to “cast out.’’] Applied to medicines 
which induce abortion. 

Ee-cen’trie. [Eeccen’tricus; from 
éx, “out of,” “from,” and cen’trum, the 
“centre.”’] Away from the centre. 

Ee-cen-tri¢'i-ty. [Eecentrig’itas, 
a'tis; from the same.] In Astronomy, 
the distance between the centre of a 
planet’s orbit and the centre of the 
sun. 

Ee-ehy-mo’ma, atis.* [From é&xv- 
péw, to “pour out.”] <A soft blue swell- 
ing from a bruise; extravasation of 
blood into the cellular tissue. A genus 
of the orcer Tumores, class Locales, of 
Cullen’s Nosology. 

Ee-ehy-mo’sis.* The same as Ec- 
cHymoxua, which see, 

Ee-co-prot'ic. [Eecoprot’ieus; 
from ix, “out,” and xézpos, “dung.’’} 
Evacuating the contents of the bowels. 

Ee-eni-nol’o-gy. [Eccrinolo’gia; 
from éxxpivw, to “secrete,” and Adyos, a 
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“discourse.”] The doctrine or science 
of the secretions. 


Ee-erit'i-ea.* [From  ékxpivw, to 
“strain off.”] Diseases of the excernent 
function. The name of a class in Dr. 
Good’s Nosology. 

Ee-cy-e'sis.* [From ix, “out” or 
“without,” and kino, “gestation.’’] 
Extra-uterine foetation. 

Eehanerure, = A'shinkriir’. A 


French term denoting a depression or 
notch in the bones. See Norcu. 

Echarpe, A'sharp’.. The French for 
the surgical apparatus called a Sune, 
which see. 

Eeh’'i-nate, or E-ehi’nate. [Echi- 
na’tus; from éxivos, the “hedge-hog.’’] 
Beset with prickles. 

Eehine, A'shén’. See Sprvz. 

E-ehin-o-coe’eus.* [From éxivos, 
the “hedge-hog,” and xéxxos, a “berry.” 
A species of hydatid. 

E-ehin'o-der’ma-ta.* [See Ecurno- 
DERMATUS.] The fourth class of the 
Cycloneura, or Radiata, consisting of 
simple aquatic animals covered with a 
spiny shell or a coriaceous skin. 

E-ehin'‘o-der’ma-tus.* [From éxivoc, 
the “‘hedge-hog,” and dépya, the “ skin.’’} 
Echinoder’matous. Having a skin like 
the Echinus. Applied to a class of Ja- 
diata. See EcutyopeRMATA. 

E-ehin-o-rhyn’'echus.* [From éxivos, 
the “hedge-hog,” and piyxos, a “ beak.’’} 
The name for a genus of Entozoa, order 
Acanthocephalize of Rudolphi. 

E-ehi’nus.* [From éxivos, the “sea- 
urchin.”] A term applied to a calcareous 
petrifaction of the sea-urchin. 

Eec-lamp’sy. [Eelamp’sia, Ec- 
lamp’sis; from ékAdyrw, to “ shine.”] 
Literally, “flashing of light;” “efful- 
gence.” A convulsive disease of in- 
fancy; also, epilepsy, and the appear- 
ance of flashes of light, forming one of 
its symptoms. Sometimes applied to a 
form of puerperal convulsions resembling 
epilepsy in severity. 

Ee-lee'tie. [Eeclee’tieus; from é, 
“out,” and Aéyw,to “ gather” or “choose.” | 
Selected, or chosen from among others. 
Applied to an ancient sect of physicians 
(as well as to a school of philosophy), 
who held that we ought not to confine 
ourselves to one single system or school, 
but to select what is best from all the 
different systems. It was at its acme 
about the beginning of the second cen- 
tury. The name is also applied to a 
modern school of recent origin. . 

Ee-leg’ma,* or Ee-leig’ma.* [ar 
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éxAclyua ; from éxdeixw, to “lick up.”’] (Fr. 
Looch, bk.) A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration of a certain consistence and of a 
sweet flavor. See Linctus. 

E-clipse’. [Lat. Eelip’sis; Gr. &&- 
Aewfis, from éxdeimw, to “fail,”] In As- 
tronomy, the obscuration of the light of 
one heavenly body by the intervention 
of another. 

E-clip’tie. [Eclip’ticus.] Belong- 
ing to aneclipse. Applied to an imagi- 
nary circle in the heavens, which the 
sun appears to describe in the course of 
the year; so named because eclipses 
only happen when the moon is in the 
same plane or very near it. 

Eelisse, A‘kléss’. The French for 
Spiint, which see. 

E-con’o-my. [Econo’mia; from 
oikos, a “house,” and vépw, to “ distribute,” 
to “arrange.’’] Literally, ‘“ household 
order or arrangement.” Applied to 
order or proper management in doing 
any thing. 

AnmaL Economy denotes collectively 
all the laws or arrangements which are 
necessary to the animal system. 

ree, Akorss’. The French term 
for “bark.” See Cortex. 

Ee-phly’sis.* [From «@dj%w, to 
“bubble up.”}] Vesicular eruption con- 
fined in its action to the surface. This 
term comprehends the several species of 
pompholyx, herpes, rhypia, and eczema. 
Compare EmPHLYSIS. 

Ee-phro’ni-a.* [From éxdpwy, “ out 
of one’s mind.’”’] Insanity ; craziness; a 
term comprising melancholy and mad- 
ness. 

Ee-phy’ma.* [From éxdiw, to “spring 
out.’’} A cutaneous excrescence, in- 
eluding the several species verruca, ca- 
runcula, clavus, callus, 

Ee-py-e'sis.* [From éxrvéw, to “sup- 
purate.”] Humid seall, including the 
species impetigo, porrigo, ecthyma, and 
scabies. Compare EmpyeEsis. 

Eeraseur, AkrA‘zur’. [Fr. Eeraser, 
to “crush.”’} Literally, a. “crusher.” 
A kind of steel chain tightened by a 
screw, used for removing piles, polypi, 
or malignant growths. 

Eerouelles, \‘kroo'éll’.. The French 
term for ScroruLa, which see. 

Eestasis. See Ecsrasy. 

Ee'sta-sy. [Ee'stasis; from éicraya, 
to “be out of one’s senses.”] A total 
suspension of sensibility, voluntary mo- 
tion, and for the most part of mental 
power,—the body erect and inflexible, 
the pulsation and breathing not affected. 
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Ee’ta-sis.* [From éx, “out,” and reive, 
to “stretch.”] Extension or expansion. 

Ee-thy'ma, atis.* [From é@iw, to 
“break out.’’} | An eruption of phlyza- 
cious pustules, without fever. 

Ee-to'pi-a.* [From éxronos, “out of 
place.”] Protrusion, or displacement. 
Applied in the plural to an order of the 
class Locales of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Ecto’pia Cor’dis.* (“Displacement 
of the Heart.’’) Applied to any case 
where the heart is out of its proper 
place or in an unnatural position. 

Eec-top-tér'¥-goid. [Ectoptery- 
goi'des; from <éxrés, “without,” and 
rrepuyocins, “pterygoid.”’] A term pro- 
posed by Owen for the transverse bone 
of Cuvier in reptiles, 

Ee-to-zo'on,* plural Ee-to-zo'a. 
[From éxrés, “without,” and éov, an 
“animal,’’] Those parasitic insects 
(such as lice) that infest the surface of 
the body, in contradistinction from the 
Entozoa, which are found within the 
body. 

Ee-tro’pi-am.* [From é&, “out,” 
and zpéxw, to “turn.”] Eversion of the 
eyelid or eyelids. 

Ee-trot'ic. [Ectrot/ieus; from é- 
rirpcoxw, to “cause a miscarriage.” ] Ap- 
plied to the treatment by which the de- 
velopment of disease is hindered. 

Ee'ze-ma, atis.* [From éi<iw, to 
“poil up.”] A smarting eruption of 
small pustules, generally crowded to- 
gether, without fever, and not conta- 
gious. 

Ee-zem‘a-tous. [Eezem/atus.] Be- 
longing to Eezema. 

E-den-ta’'ta.* [See next article.] 
Toothless animals; quadrupeds without 
front teeth, as the armadillo. 

E-den-ta'tus.* [From e, priv., and 
dens, a “tooth.”] Without teeth: eden’- 
tate. Applied to an order of Mammalia. 
See Epentata. 

E-dul-co-ra'tion. [From dul’cis, 
“sweet.”] The sweetening of any me- 
dicinal preparation, Also, the process 
of freeing an easily soluble substance 
from one that is soluble with difficulty, 
by means of distilled water. 

E-dul-co-ra/tor. [From the same.] 
A dropping-bottle. An instrument for 
supplying small quantities of sweetened 
liquid, water, etc., to any mixture, or to 
test-tubes, watch-glasses, etc. 

Eel Oil. An oil procured from eels 
by roasting; employed as an ointment 
for stiff joints, and by ironmongers for 
preserving steel from rust. by 
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Ef'fer-ens, en'tis.* [From e/"/ero, 
to “carry out.”] Ef'ferent. Carrying 
or conveying out. Applied in the plural 
to nertain vessels of the testis. See Vasa 
EFFERENTIA. 

Ef-fer-vés'cence. [Effervescen’- 
tia; from efferves'co, to “boil over.” 
The agitation produced on mixing cer- 
tain substances, caused by the sudden 
escape of a gas. 

Ef-fer-ves'cing Draught. Dissolve 
a scruple of carhonate of soda or potas- 
sa in an ounce of water; mix two drachms 
of cinnamon water with a drachm and 
a half of syrup of orange-peel; add to 
these a tablespoonful of fresh lemon- 
juice, and drink the mixture immediately. 

Ef-flo-rés'cence. {[ Efflorescen’tia; 
from efflores'co, to “flower,” to “ flou- 
rish.”’] The blooming of flowers; the 
time of flowering. In Chemistry, the 
spontaneous conversion of crystals to 
powder in consequence of the loss of 
their water of crystallization. Also, a 
morbid redness of the skin. 

Ef-flu’vi-a,* the plural of Erriv- 
vium, which see. 

Ef-flu’vi-um,* plural Ef-flu’vi-a. 
[From ef'fluo, to “flow out.”] A term 
applied to exhalations or vapors (espe- 
cially those of a morbific character) pro- 
eeeding from any body. It is also fre- 
quently applied to animal or vegetable 
odors. 

Ef-fu'sion. [Effu’sio, o/nis ; from 
effun'do, effu'sum, to “pour out.”] The 
escape of any fluid out of its natural 
vessel, or viscus, into another cavity, 
or into the cellular texture or substance 
of parts. 

Egesta. See Eerstus. 

E-ges'tus.* [From eg’ero, eges’tum, 
to “carry out,” or “cast out.’’] Applied 
in the plural neuter (Zges'ta) to the 
natural excretions or evacuations of the 
-body, such as the urine, fxces, ete. 

Egg. See Ovum. 

Egg-Shaped. See OvAL, Ovatr, and 
Ovo. 

E-gland’u-lous. [Eglandulo’sus; 
from e, priv., and glans, a “gland.”’] 
Deprived of glands. 

Egophony. Sce Mcornony. 

Ehretiaceze,* i-re-te-a’she-é. [From 
Ehre'tia, one of the genera.] A natural 
order of exogenous plants, mostly tropi- 
eal trees or shrubs. It includes the Pe- 
ruvian Heliotrope. 

Eighth Pair of Nerves. 
PnevMmo-GAstTrIc. 

E-jae’u-lans.* “From e, “out,’’ and 
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jac'ulor, jacula’'tus,to “throw” or “ cast.””] 
Throwing forth, or casting out. See 
EsacuLatory. 

E-jac-u-la'tor, o’vis.* [From the 
same.] Applied to a muscle of the penis. 
See ACCELERATOR. 

E-jac'u-la-to-ry. [Ejaculato’rius; 
from the same.] Ejecting, or having 
power to eject. 

Ejaculatory Ducts. 
EJACULATORIUS. 

E-jee'tion. [Ejee'tio, o'nis; from 
eji'cio, ejec'tum, to “throw or thrust 
out.”] The act or process of discharging 
any thing from the body. 

Ek. See Ec. 

Elzweagnacer,* 


See Dvucrtus 


el--ag-na’she-é, or 
El-ve-ag’ni.* A natural order of ex- 
ogenous trees and shrubs, dispersed 
through the whole Northern hemisphere. 
It ineludes the Hlwaynus, or Oleaster. 

El-ze-ag'ni,* the plural of El-ze-ag’- 
nus (“ Oleaster”), forming the Jussieuan 
name of a natural order of plants. See 
ELHAGNACER. 

El-ze-op'ten. [From édawy, “oil,” 
and x7nvés, “flying” or “fleeting,” hence 
“volatile.”] The liquid portion of a 
volatile oil. The concrete portion is 
called stearopten. The volatile oils when 
exposed to cold generally separate into 
a solid and liquid portion, showing that 
they are mixtures of two oils differing in 
fluidity. 

El-z-o-sae'eha-ra.* [From é\aov, 
“oil,” and sac'charum, “sugar.”] The 
mixtures or compounds of yolatile oils 
and sugar. 

ElV/a-in. [Elai’na; from 2\avy, “oil.”] 
The oily principle of solid fats. 

El-ai-om’e-ter. [Elaiom’etrum.] 
An instrument for detecting the adul- 
teration of olive oil. 

ElVa-is Guineen’sis* (Zin-e-én'sis). 
The Guinea palm-tree, which yields the 
palm-oil, and, it is said, the best kind 
of palm-wine. 

Elaopten. See EL £opren. 

E-las'tic. [Elas’ticus. See Eras- 
ticity.]_ Having the property of elas- 
ticity, or springiness. 

Elastic Gum, or Indian Rubber. 
See Caourcnovuc. 

E-las'ti-cin. [Elastici'na; from 
elas'ticus, “elastic.”] The peculiar sclid 
material of the elastic tissue. It is re- 
markable for its insolubility in all ordi- 
nary menpstrua. 

El-as-ti¢'I-t¥. [From Adatvw, to 
“drive,” to “strike” or “impel,” as the 
string of a bow impels the avrow| A 


ELA 


property by which bodies return forcibly 
and of themselves to the same form or 
dimensions they possessed before thcir 
displacement or compression by external 
force. 

E-lat’er-in. [Elateri’na.] A crys- 
tallizable matter, distinct from latin, 
found in the juice of Elaterium. 

El-a-te'ri-am.* [From é\atvw, to 
“drive,” to “drive through,” referring 
to its violent action on the alimentary 
canal.] The Pharmacopeial name | of 
the fecula of the Momor'dica elate'rium, 
otherwise called the Leba’lium officina’- 
rum (or officina'le). 

Elaterium is a powerful hydragogue 
cathartic. In over-doses, it operates 
with extreme violence both on the sto- 
mach and bowels, and sometimes causes 
death. 


El/a-tin. [Elati’na.] The active 
principle of Elaterium. 
Elatinacez,* el-a-tin-a’she-€. <A 


natural order of annual plants, found in 
marshes in the four quarters of the globe. 
It includes Elati'ne (Water-Pepper). 

Elatio,* e-la/she-o. [From e/‘fero, 
ela'tum, to “carry out,” to “carry be- 
‘yond bounds,” to “transport.”] Quix- 
otism; a species of mental extrava- 
gance. 

ElVa-y1. [From 2\avyr, “oil,” and An, 
“material.”] The name given by Ber- 
zelius to hydruret of acetyl, otherwise 
called olefiant gas and etherine. 

Elbow. [Lat. Cu’bitus; Fr. Coude, 
kood.] Originally,the angle formed by 
the arm when bent on the fore-arm. 
Commonly applied to the articulation 
of the arm with the fore-arm. More 
particularly it denotes the projection of 
the olecranon. See Ancon, and OLE- 


CRANON. 

El'der-Tree. The Sambucus nigra. 

El-e-cam-pane’. The Jnula Hele- 
nium. 

Eleet. = Electua'rium.* An “electu- 
ary.” 


E-lee-tric I-ty. [Electrig'itas, a’ tis ; 
from jAexrpov, “amber,” in which it was 
first observed.] A subtile fluid or prin- 
ciple produced by the friction of certain 
substances, such as glass, amber, sealing- 
wax, ete. Electricity has been highly 
recommended as a stimulant in cases of 
paralysis, rheumatism, amaurosis, etc., 
and has sometimes proved very useful 
in such affections. 

Electricity, Galvanic, or Voltaic. 
See GALVANISM. 


E-lee' tro - €hem‘i-eal Ac'tion, 


ELE 


Chemical action induced by electrical 
arrangements. 

Elee'tro-Dy-nam'‘ies. The science 
which treats of the effects or phenomena 
of electricity in motion. 

Elee'tro-Mag’net-ism. Magnetism 
excited or produced by electricity,—usu- 
ally by galvanic electricity. 

E-lee'trode. [From isxrpoy, “am- 
ber,” and ddés, a “way.”] In electro- 
chemical action the electrodes are the 
surfaces by which the electricity passes 
into or out from other media, they being 
regarded as the roads or ways along 
which the electric fluid travels. 

E-lee-tro-gen’e-sis.* [From jj\exrpor, 
“amber,” and yévw, to “be born.”] The 
production of electricity. 

E-lee-tro-gen’ic. — [Electrogen’i- 
eus.| Belonging to electrogenesis. 

E-lee-tro-ge’ni-um.* [From i\ex- 
rpov, “amber,” and yevvéw, to “beget.”] 
The unknown cause of the phenomena 
of electricity: elee’trogen. 

E-lee-trol'o-gy. [Electrolo’gia; 
from jjAexrpov, “amber,” and Xédyos, a 
“discourse.”] A treatise on electricity; 
the science of electricity. 

E-lee-trol'y-sis.* =[From_ ij\exrpov, 
“amber,” and dtw, to “loosen,” to “dis- 
solve.”] Decomposition by electricity. 

E-lee'tro-lytes. [From the same.] 
Applied to bodies which can be decom- 
posed directly by electricity. 

E-lee-trom’e-ter. [Electrom’e- 
trum: from j\xrpov, “amber,” and pé- 
tpov, a “measure.”’] An instrument for 
ascertaining the quality and quantity of 
electricity in an electrified body. 

E-lee-troph’o-rus.* [From ij\exrpoy, 
“amber,” and dgopiw, to “bear.”] (An 
“electricity-bearer.”) An apparatus em- 
ployed in electric experiments. 

E-lee'tro-scope. [Electros'co- 
pus, or Eleectroseo’pium:; from jj\cx- 
tpov, “amber,” and cxoréw, to “spy.”] An 
instrument for ascertaining the presence 
of electricity. 

E-lee’tro-ty pe. [From ijAexrpov, 
“amber,” or “electricity,” and réros, a 
“model” or “mould.”] The process by 
which /fac-simile medals are executed in 
copper by means of electricity. It con- 
sists in preparing for a negative plate 
models or moulds of objects to be copigd, 
and in so arranging a battery or appa- 
ratus which generates the voltaic cur- 
rent as to deposit the metals in a com- 
pact form on the surface of the mould. 
Electrotype is also used as a verb. 

E-lee'tro-Vi'tal (or Neit'ro E-lee’« 
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tric) Currents. The name of two elec- 
tric currents supposed to exist in ani- 
mals,—the one external and cutaneous, 
moving from the extremities to the 
ecrebro-spinal axis; the other internal, 
going from the cerebro-spinal axis to 
the internal organs. 

E-lee’trum.* [(r. iisxrpov.] A term 
used by the ancients for amber; also, 
for a mixture of four parts of gold and 
one of silver. 

Electuarium Aromaticum. 
Conrectio AROMATICA. 

Electuarium Opii. 
Opi. 


See 


See ConrecTio 


Electuarium Sennze. See Con- 
FECTIO SENNA. 
E-lee'tu-a-ry. [Electua’rium; 


from el'igo, elec'tum, to ‘choose’ or 
“pick out,” because some agreeable sub- 
stance is chosen, as a vehicle for the 
medicine.] (Fr. Hlectuaire, V1ék'tii'ér’.) 


A confection, or conserve. See Linc- 
TUS. 
ElV’e-ments. [Elemen’ta.]  Ru- 


diments, or first principles; substances 
which cannot be further decomposed. 

El-e-men’tum,* plural El-e-men’- 
ta. See ELEMENTS. 

El’e-mi.* The Pharmacopeeial name 
(Br. Ph.) of a conerete resinous exuda- 
tion, probably from the Canarium com- 
mune: chiefly imported from Manilla. 

El-e-phan-ti‘a-sis.* [From éégas, 
fhégavros, an “elephant.’’] Applied to 
two distinct diseases of quite different 
character, now designated as EHlephan- 
tiasis Arabum and Elephantiasis Greco- 
rum, 

EvepHanti'asis Ar/AbuM* (the “ Ele- 
phantiasis of the Arabians”), otherwise 
ealled Bucnr’/MIA, BARBA’DOES LeE@, and 
Ex’epnant-Lee. A disease characterized 
by the leg being much swollen and mis- 
shapen, and thus supposed to resemble 
that of an elephant. 

ELEPHANT’ Asis Grauco/RuM.*™ (“ Ele- 
phantiasis of the Greeks.”) An affection 
nearly allied to leprosy, if not the same 
disease. It is said to be characterized 
by shining tubercles on the face, ears, 
and extremities, with a thickened, rugous 
state of the skin, whence it has been 
termed Elephant-skin ; also, Le'pra Ar'- 
aoum, 

El-et-ta’ri-a.* [From the Malay E/- 
ettari, the “lesser cardamom.”] The 
name of a new genus of plants, of the 
class Monandria, natural order Zingibe- 
racer. 

Eletta’ria Car-da-mo’mum.* The 
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lesser cardamom-plant, formerly referred 
to the genus Alpinia, 

Eléyateur, A lA‘vA‘tur’. (“Eleva- 
tor.”’) The French for LEvAtoR,which see, 

El-e-va'tor. [Elevato’rium; from 
el'evo, eleva'tum, to “lift or raise up.”] 
(Fr. Elévatoire, V1A'vA'twar’.) An in- 
strument for raising depressed portions 
of bone. 

E-lim i-nate. [From e, “out of,” or 
“out from,” and li’men, a “threshold.’’] 
Literally, to “put out” or “expel:” 
hence, to “send forth,” to “throw off,” 
to “set free.” 

El-i-qua'tion. [Eliqua’tio, o/nis ; 
from el'iquo, eliqua'tum, to ‘melt 
down” or “melt out.”] The process by 
which one substance more fusible than 
another is separated from it by applying 
heat in a sufficient degree. 

E-lix'ir. [Said to be derived from 
the Arabic El-ekser, or Al-eksir, “ quint- 
essence.’”’}_ A preparation similar to a 
compound tincture. Also, an extract, 
or quintessence. 

Elixir, Par-e-goér'ic. The Tinctu'ra 
cam'phore compos'ita. See PAREGORIC. 

E-lu-tri-a'tion. { Elatria’tio, o'nis; 
from elu'trio, elutria’tum, to “wash out,” 
to “pour off.””] The process of pulver- 
izing metallic ores or other substances, 
and mixing them with water, so that the 
lighter parts are separated from the 
heavier. 

Elytra. See Eiyrtron. 

El-¥-tri'tis, idis.* [From édurpov, a 
“sheath,” the “vagina.” ] Inflammation 
of the vagina. 

Ely-tron,* plural El/y-tra. [Gr. 
éAvrpov; from Adtw, to “wrap up,” to 
“cover” or “econceal.”] A sheath; the 
hard case or shell which covers the 
wings of coleopterous insects. Also, the 
vagina. 

El y-tro-plas’tie. [Elytroplas'ti- 
ecus.] Belonging to elytroplasty. 

El'y-tro-plas-ty. [Elytroplas'tia ; 
from éAvrpov, and mAdoow, to “ form.’’] The 
operation of closing a vesico-vaginal 
fistulous opening by borrowing a flap 
from the /abia, or nates. 

El-¥-trop-to’sis.* [From | A\vrpov, 
and rracis, a “falling down.’’| Inversion 
of the vagina. 

El/y-trum,* plural El/y-tra. The 
same as E.ytroN, which see. 

Emaciation, e-ma-she-ia’shiin. 
[Emacia’tio, o’nis ; from ema’cio, ema- 
cia'twm, to “make lean.”] The state of 
being or becoming lean. See ATRoPIA, 
and MARAsMus. 
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Email, A‘mil’.. The French term for 
ENAMEL, which see. 

Em-a-na'tion. {Emana'tio, 0/nis; 
from e, “out” or “from,” and ma’no, 
mana'tum, to “flow.”’] That which flows 
or proceeds from any substance. 

Emansio,* e-man’she-o. [From ema’- 
neo, eman'sum, to “remain out” or “ab- 
sent.”] Literally, “absence” or “stay- 
ing away.” See next article. 

Eman’sio Men’sium* 
iim). Retention of the catamenia. 
AMENORRHG@A. 

E-mar’gin-ate. [Emargina'tus; 
from emar'yino, to ‘take away the 
edge.”] Having a notch at the margin. 

E-mas'cu-late. [Emascula’tus; 
from emas' culo, emaseula'tum, to “make 
impotent.” See Mas.] Deprived of vi- 
rility; incapable of generating. 

E-mas-eu-la'tion. [Emascula’tio, 
o’nis ; from the same.] The act of ren- 
dering impotent by injury or removal 
of the generative organs. 

Em-balm‘ing. [From en, “in,” and 
balm, a word used somewhat vaguely for 
any “fragrant ointment” or “aromatic 
substance.”] A process by which a dead 
body is preserved against putrefaction. 
This process originally consisted in im- 
pregnating the body with balsams or 
spices. 

Emboitement (Fr.), dw’ bwit'mdne’. 
[From boite, a “box.”] The situation 
of one box within another. A term 
used by Bonnet to designate that theory 
of generation by which thousands of 
individuals are supposed to lie one within 
the other, each possessing a complete 
series of organized parts. 

Em-bo'li-a.* [From & “in” or 
“into,” and Baddjqw, to “throw,” to 
“thrust.”} A term employed by Virchow 
to denote the obstruction of an artery or 
vein in consequence of a piece or clot of 
coagulated blood being lodged in it. 
See Empouvus, and THromposis. 

Em-bolic. [Embol’icus.] Pertain- 
ing to Empo.ta. 

Em’bo-lism. [Embolis’mus.] The 
same as EmpoutA, which see. 

Em’bo-lus.* [See Emporia.]  Lite- 
rally, “any thing thrown or thrust in,” 
asa wedgeorstopper. Applied toa piece 
of coagulum, which has been formed in 
the large vessels in certain morbid con- 
ditions, and has afterwards been forced 
into one of the smaller arteries so as to 
obstruct the circulation. See THromsus. 

Embonpoint (Fr.), éu'bénepwin’, 
Plumpness or fulness of flesh. 
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Em-bro-ca'tion. [Embroca’tio, 
o’nis; from ipspéxw, to “soak.’”’) A fluid 
application for rubbing on any part. 

Em'bry-o, o’nis.* [Gr. ébpvov; from 
év, “ within,” and 6péw, to “swell as buds,” 
to “grow.”] Literally, “that which 
grows within.” The fcetus in utero, be- 
fore the fifth month of pregnancy. Also, 
the germ of a plant: the cerculwm. 

Em-bry-oe'to-ny. [From épépvov, a 
“foetus,” and xreivw, to “kill.”] The 
same as EMBRYOTOMY. 

Em-bry-og'e-ny. [From em’bryo, 
and yévw, to “be born or produced.”] The 
formation or production of an embryo. 

Em.-bry-og'ra-phy. [Embryo- 
gra’/phia; from ép5pvov, a “foetus,” and 
yedgw, to “write.”] A description of the 
foetus. 

Em-bry-ol'o-gy. [Embryolo’gia; 
from épSpvov, a “foetus,” and an & 
“discourse.”] A treatise on the feetus. 

Em’bry-o-nate. [Embryona’tus; 
from em'bryo.| Having an embryo, germ, 
or corculum. 

Em-bry-ot/o-my. [Embryoto’- 
mia; from épSprov, a “foetus,” and répva, 
to “eut.”] The destruction or separa- 
tion of any part or parts of the foetus in 
utero, where circumstances exist to pre- 
vent delivery in the natural way. 

Em-bry-ul’ci-a.* [From ¢ép6pvov, a 
“foetus,” and @«kw, to “draw.”] The 
drawing or extracting of the fetus, 
generally by destructive instruments, in 
order to effect delivery: embryul’cy. 

E-mer'sus.* [From emer’go, emer’- 
sum, to “rise out,” as from water.] 
Applied to leaves and flowers that are 
above the surface of the water. 

Em’er-y. A variety of Corundum. 
The powder, attached to brown paper, 
called emery-paper, is used for polishing, 
for preparing razor-strops, ete. 

Em’e-sis,* or E-me'si-a.* [From 
épéw, to “yomit.”] The act of vomiting. 

E-met'ic. _[Emet’icus; from the 
same.] (Fr. Hmétique, Vma'ték’.) Hav- 
ing power to excite vomiting. Also, a 
medicine which causes vomiting. 

E-met-i-co-lo'gi-a.* [From emet'i- 
cus, “emetic,” and Adyos, a “ discourse.’’] 
A treatise on emetics. 

Em’e-tin, or Em’e-tine. [Emeti’- 
ma; from emet'icus, “emetic.”] The 
principle on which the emetic virtues of 
ipecacuan depend. 

Emétique. See Emeric. 

Em-et-ol'o-gy. The doctrine or sci- 
ence of emetics. 

E-mis’sion. [Emis’sio, o’nis; from 
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e, out” or “forth,” and mit'to, mis’sum, to 
“send” or “throw.”] A sending forth. 

Em-men’‘a-gogue. {[Emmenago’- 
gus: from ¢uujva, the ‘menses,’ and 
ayw, to “lead or carry away.”] Hav- 
ing power to excite the discharge of the 
catamenia. 

Em-me'ni-a.* [Gr. éupjvia; from éy, 
“in,” “at,” “by,” and piv, a “month.”] 
The menses, or catamenial discharge. 

Em-me-nol'o-gy. [Emmenolo’- 
gia; from éupjua, the “menses,” and 
Asyos, a “discourse.”’] That branch of 
Physiology which treats of menstruation. 

E-mol'li-ent. [Emol’liens, plu- 
ral Emollien’'tia; from emol'lio, to 
“soften.”] Softening or soothing an 
irritated surface, or one harsh from 
dryness. Emollient applications consist 
chiefly of oils, fomentations, poultices,ete. 

Em-pa-the’ma, atis.* [From eurabic, 
“in a passion or violent emotion.”] Un- 
governable passion; including excite- 
ment, depression, and hair-brained pas- 
sion, or the manie sans délire of Pinel. 

Empetracez,* em-pe-tra’she-é@. A 
small natural order of exogenous shrubs, 
found in Europe and America. 

Em/’‘phly-sis.* [From é, “in” or 
“on,” and @¢dtos, an “eruption.”] A 
vesicular tumor or eruption on the skin. 

Em-phy’ma, atis.* [From ?éy, “in” 
or “within,” and ¢iw, to “produce,” to 
“orow.”] A tumor originating below 
the integuments. 

Em-phy-se'ma, atis.* [From éudv- 
cio, to “inflate.”] A collection of air in 
the cellular texture under the skin, or 
beneath the pleural and interlobicular 
cellular tissue of the lungs. 

Em-phy-sem’a-tous. [Emphy- 
semato’sus; from emphyse'ma.) Of 
the nature of emphysema. 

Em-pir'ie. [Empir’ieus; from éu- 
meiptxds, “experienced,” “experimental.’’] 
A practitioner whose skill is the result 
of mere experience. Generally used 
synonymously for a “quack.” 

Em-pir'i-eal. [Empir’icus.] Be- 
longing to an empirie, or to a quack. 

Em.-pir'i-gism. {[Empiricis’mus; 
from éureipia, “experience.”’] (Fr. Empi- 
risme, OM'pé'rézm’.) The knowledge of 
physic acquired by experience alone, as 
contradistinguished from that in which 
a thorough acquaintance with general 
principles (such as the great laws of 
physiology, chemistry, etc.) is combined 
with the knowledge derived from expe- 
rience; commonly applied, however, to 
quackery. 
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Em-plas’trum,* plural Em-plas’- 
tra. | Gr. éutAactpov; from év, “on,” and 
mrdcow, to “form,” to mould,” to 
“spread.”] (Fr. Emplatre, om'platr'.) A 
plaster of any kind: usually formed of 
a solid tenacious compound, adhesive at 
the ordinary temperature of the human 
body. 

Ja The limits of the present work 
forbid the insertion of all the Lmplastra 
of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia. Only a few, 
the directions for the preparation of 
which are comparatively simple and 
brief, are here given. For the others 
the inquirer is referred to pp. 135-142 
of the Pharmacopeeia. 

Emplas’trum Ad-hee-si’vuam.* 
The EmpLastrum Resin #, which see. 

Emplas'trum Ar’ni-¢z.* (“ Plas- 
terof Arnica.””) Take of alcoholic extract 
of arnica, a troyounce and a half, resin 
plaster, three troyounces. Add the ex- 
tract to the plaster, previously melted by 
means of a water-bath, and mix them. 

Emplas'trum Pi'cis Bur-gun’'di- 
gee.* (‘Plaster of Burgundy Pitch.”) 
Take of Burgundy Pitch, seventy-two 
troyounces; yellow wax, six troyounces, 
Melt them together, strain, and stir con- 
stantly until they thicken on cooling. 

Emplas'trum Pi'cis Can-a-den’- 
sis.* (“Plaster of Canada Pitch, or 
Hemlock Pitch.”) The directions for 
preparing this plaster, and the propor- 
tion of the ingredients, are the same as 
the preceding, with the single exception 
that Canada Pitch is substituted for 
Burgundy Pitch. 

Emplas’trum Re-si'nze* (“ Plaster 
of Resin”), commonly called Adhesive 
Plaster, or Resin Plaster. Take of resin 
in fine powder, six troyounces; plaster 
of lead, thirty-six troyounces. To the 
plaster, melted over a gentle fire, add 
the resin, and mix them. 

Emplatre, dm'plitr’. The French 
word for “plaster.” See EmpLastrum. 

Em-pres'ma, atis.* [From é,  with- 
in,” and pw, to “burn.”] Internal in» 
flammation; aterm employed in its sim- 
ple sense by Hippocrates, and revived by 
Dr. Good as a generic term for all those 
visceral inflammations generally distin- 
guished by the suffix -7t/s. 

Em-preos-thot'o-nos.* [From éu- 
mpoofev, “forwards,” and  reivw, to 
“stretch.”] Literally, “a stretching ox 
bending forwards.” A variety of Tetanus, 

Em-py-e'’ma, atis.* [From ¢v, “with- 
in,” and ziov, “pus.”] A collection cf 
pus in the cavity of the chest. 
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Em-py-e’sis.* [From éu7véw, to “sup- 
purate.”] A genus of diseases charac- 
terized by phlegmonous pimples, which 
gradually fill with purulent fluid: as 
Variola, Varicella, ete. 

Em’'py-o-céle.* [From 2, “in,” rior, 
“pus,” and xfAn, a “tumor.’’] A collec- 
tion of pus within the scrotum. 

Em-py-om’'pha-lus.* [From &, 

“in,” riov, “pus,” and dppadds, the 
“navel.”] A collection of pus about 
the navel. 

Em-py-reti’ma, atis.* [From éurv- 
psiw, to “‘kindle.”] <A petuliar disagree- 
able smell of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter when burned in close vessels. 

Em-py-rea-mat/ie. [Empyreu- 
mat'ieus.} Belonging to empyreuma. 

E-mulgent. [Emul’gens, en’tis ; 

‘from emul'geo, emul’sum, to “milk out.’’] 

Struining through. Applied to the ves- 
‘sels of the kidneys, supposed to strain 
the serum through the kidneys. 


E-mul’sin, or E-mul’sine. The 
same as AMYGDALIN, which see. 
E-mul'sion. [Emul’sio, 0'n/is ; 


from the same.] The expressed oil of 
seeds, or kernels, diffused through water 
by the medium of the sugar, mucilage, 
and fecula which they contain. 

E-mune'to-ry. [Emunceto’rius; 
from emun'go, emunce’tum, to “carry off.” ] 
Applied to the excretory ducts of the 
body. 

' Em (&). A Greek preposition signi- 
fying “in,” or “within.” Before b, m, 
and p, it is changed to m; as, Einbolus, 
something which is “thrown into” the 
arteries, veins, ete. 

' En-2e-o-re’ma, atis.* [From évawpéio- 
pat, to “float.”] The nubecula which 
floats, or is suspended, in the middle of 
the urine. 

En-am/el. (Fr. Zmail,'mil’.) Avery 
hard, compact, white substance, investing 
the crown of the teeth. See Toorn. 

En-an-the’sis.* [From 2, and dvééa, 
to “blossom.”] Rash exanthem, in- 
cluding scarlet fever, measles, and nettle- 
rash. 

En-ar-thro’sis.* [From %, “in,” 
and dp%pov, a “joint.”] The ball-and- 
socket joint. A variety of the class 
Diarthroses, 

En-ean’this.* [From &, “in,” and 
x4v90;, the “angle of the eye.”] A small 
red exerescence on the Caruneula lach- 
rymatis and semilunar fold of the Con- 
junctiva. 

Eneanthus. See Encaytuis. 

En-¢eph-a-la'ta.* [From eénceph'- 
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alon, the “brain.”’] A name sometimes 
applied to the Vertebrata, or highest of 
the grand divisions of animals, com- 
prising such as have a brain enclosed in 
a case of bone. 

En-¢eph-a-lLi’ tis, idis.* [From éy- 
kéjaNos, the “brain.’’}] Inflammation of 
the brain and its membranes. 

En-ceph’a-lo-céle.* [From éyxépa- 
Nos, the “brain,” and «fAn, a “tumor.”] 
Protrusion of a portion of the brain 
through a preternatural opening in the 
skull: Hernia cerebri. 

En-ceph’a-loid. [Encephaloi’- 
des; from éyxépados, the “brain.” ] Re- 
sembling the substance of the brain. 

En-ceph-a-lo-lo’gi-a.* [From éy- 
xépados, the “brain,” and dAdyos, a “dis- 
course.”] A description of the brain; 
also, the science of the brain: encepha- 
lol’/ogy. 

En-ceph-a-lo’ma, atis.* [From éy- 
kégados, the “brain.”’] The Hernia cerebri. 

En-ceph’a-lon.* [ Gr. éyxépador; from 
éyképados, the “brain.”] The brain; the 
contents of the skull, consisting of the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, 
and membranes. 

En-ceph-a-lo’sis.* The progress of 
Encephaloma. 

En-ehon-dro’ma, atis.* [From &, 
“in” or “within,” and xévdpos, a “ carti- 
lage.”] A cartilaginous tumor or growth 
proceeding from the bones, and, there- 
fore, deep “ within.” 

En-ehon’drus.* [From &, “in,” 
and x6vépoc,a “ cartilage ;” also, a“ grain.’’] 
Cartilaginous: enchon‘drous. Also, 
having grains; granular. 

En-¢yst’'ed. [From év, “in,” and kic- 
tts, a “‘bag.”] Enclosed in a cyst, or sac. 

En-dem’‘ie, En-de’mi-al. [En- 
dem‘icus, or Ende’mius; from iy, 
“in,” and dijpos, a “people,” a “ district.”’] 
Belonging to a particular district. 

En-der’mic, En-der-mat'ic. [En- 
der’micus, or Endermat’icus; from 

“in” or “on,” and déppa, the “ skin.’’] 
Applied to the method of rubbing medi- 
cines into the skin, or sprinkling them 
on the denuded surface where a blister 
has previously been formed. 

En-do-bran-ehi-a'tus.* [From év- 
éov, “within,” and Bpayxia, “gills.””] En- 
dobran’chiate. Applied in the plural 
neuter (Zndobranchia'ta) to a family of 
Anellata which have no external bran- 
chiz. 

En-do-car’di-al. [Emdocardia’lis; 
from éydov, “within,” and xapdia, the 
‘“heart.”] Within the heart. 
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En-do-car-di'tis, idis.* [From the 
same.}] Inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the heart. 

En-do-car’di-um.* [From the same. ] 
The lining membrane of the heart. 

En'do-carp. [Endocar’pus; from 
Evdov, “within,” and xaprds, “fruit.”] 
Applied in Botany to the inner mem- 
brane of a pericarp; the putamen. 

En-do-gas-tri’tis, idis.* [From é- 
dov, “ within,” and yaorfp, the “ stomach.”’] 
Inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the stomach. 

En’do-gen. An endogenous plant. 

En-dog’e-nous. [Endog’enus ; 
from évdov, “within,” and yévw, to “be 
born,” to “grow.”] Applied to stems in 
which the new matter by which they 
increase in diameter is added at the 
centre. The palm-tree is an example 
of an endogenous plant. 

En-do-lym’pha.* [From évdov,“ with- 
in,” and lym'pha, “water.”] The small 
portion of fluid in the labyrinth of the 
ear: en’dolymph. 

En’do-plast. [Endoplas’ta; from 
évdov, “within,” and wAdcow, to “form.’’] 
The contents of animal and vegetable 
cells, consisting of vesicular bodies, into 
which much nitrogen enters. 

En-do-plea’ra.* [From évdov, “ with- 
in,” and zAkupa, the “side.’’] Collectively, 
the three coats of the seed, which in the 
ovule were the Tercine, Quartine, and 
Quintine. 

En-do-rhi'zous. | [Endorhi’zus; 
from évdov, “ within,” and pda, to “take 
root.’’] Having the radicle enclosed in 
a sheath. 

_En’'do-Skel’e-ton. [From | évoy, 
“within,” and oxe\srév, a “skeleton.’’} 
The ordinary skeleton of Vertebrata. 

En-dos’mic. [Endos’micus.] Be- 
longing to endosmose. 

En-dos-mom’e-ter. [Endosmom’- 
etrum:; from endosmo'sis, and pérzpoy, a 
“measure.’’] An instrument for show- 
ing the gradual progress of endosmose. 

En-dos-mose’. [Endosmo’sis; 
from fydov, “in” or “within,” and ds, 
“jmpulsion.”] A peculiar movement in 
liquids separated by a membrane, by 
which the rarer fluid passes through the 
membranous partition into the cavity 
containing the denser fluid. This term 
is given to the action of the liquid ab- 
socbed internally. 

En’'do-sperm. [Endosper’ma, atis ; 
from éydov, within,” and oxéppa, a“ seed.”’] 
The albumen between the integuments 
and the embryo. 
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En'dos-tome. [Endos’'toma, atis ; 
from évéov, “within,” and ropa, o 
“mouth.”] The inner opening of the 
ovula. 

En’dos-tome,. [Endosto’ma, atis ; 
from évéov, “within,” and osteo'ma.] A 
chronie tumor within a bone. 

Enduit. See Coatep. 

Enecia,* e-ne'/she-a. [From jvexis, 
“continuous.”] A generic term employed 
by Dr. Good to denote continued fever. 

En’e-ma, atis.* [From évinu, to “in- 
ject.”] A medicine thrown into the 
rectum; a clyster, or glyster; an injec- 
tion. 

En-ep-i-der’miec. [From é, “on,” 
and epider'mis, the “cuticle.”] A term 
denoting the application of medicines, 
such as plasters, blisters, ete., to the 
skin, See EnpEeRMIC. 

En’er-gy. [Ener’gia; from évepyiw, 
to “be active.”] The force exercised by 
any power: as, nervous energy, vital 
energy, etc. 

E-ner'vat-ing (or en’er-yit-ing). 
[Ener'vans; from ener’vo, enerva'tum, 
to “weaken.”’] Destroying the energy 
of the nervous system. 

E-ner’vis,* E-ner'yi-us.* [From 
e, negative, and ner’vus, a “nerve.”’] 
Having no rib, or nerve: ener’vious. 

Enfant, Enfanece. See Inrant, and 
Inrancy. 

Engelure, Onzh'liir’,. The French 
term for CHILBLAIN, which see. 

En-gorge’ment. [From the French 
engorger, to “choke up.”] A state -of 
vascular congestion. 

En-ne-a-gyn'i-ous, or En-ne-ag’- 
yn-ous. [Enneagyn’ius; from évvéa, 
“nine,” and yvv4, a “woman” or “fe- 
male.”] Applied to an order of plants 
having nine pistils. 

En-ne-an‘dri-a.* [From évvéa, “nine,” 
and dvjp, “man” or “male.”’] The ninth 
class of plants in Linneeus’s system, com- 
prising those which have nine stamens. 

En-ne-a-pet’a-lous. [Enneapet’- 
alus; from évvéa, “nine,” and zéradov, a 
“petal.”] Having nine petals. 

Ennui (Fr.), An‘wé’.. Weariness ; irk- 
someness; languor of mind from the 
lack of oceupation. i 

E-node’. [Eno/dis; from e, nega- 
tive, and no/dus, a “knot.”] Having no 
knots, or joints. , 

En-os-to’sis.* [From éy, “in,” and 
écréov, a “bone.’’] A tumor occurring in 
the medullary canal of a bone, 

Ens. [The present participle of es‘se, 
to “be.”] A term in Chemistry de- 
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noting a substance supposed to contain 
in a small compass all the virtues of the 
ingredients from which it is extracted. 

En’sate. [Ensa’tus; from en’sis, a 
“sword.”] Having the form of a sword. 
Applied to an order or division of plants. 

En’si-form. [Ensifor’mis; from 
en'sis, a “sword.”] Like a sword. See 
XIPHOID. 

En’siform Car’ti-lage. The carti- 
laginous extremity of the sternum, or 
breast-bone. 

Ens Mar’'tis,* Fer’rum Am-mo- 
ni-a'tum.* Ammoniated iron, or mar- 
tial flowers of the muriate of ammonia 
and iron, 

Ens-pri‘mum.* A name given by 
the alchemists to a tincture which they 
supposed to have the power of transmu- 
ting the metals. 

Ens Ven’e-ris.* [From Ve'nus, an 
alchemical name for “copper.”] The 
ancient designation of the muriate of 
ammonia and copper. 

En-ta’si-a.* [From évrass, a “vio- 
lent straining.”] Applied by Good as a 
generic name for trismus, tetanus, ete. 

En’ ta-sis.* [From évreive, to “stretch.’’] 
A term denoting tension, and applied by 
Good to constrictive spasm, cramp, 
loeked-jaw, ete. 

En’ter-a.* [From évrepa, the plural 
of évrepov, an “intestine.”] The bowels, 
or intestines. 

En-ter-al gi-a.* 
“intestine,” and a@dyos, “pain.”] En’- 
teralgy. Nervous pain in the bowels. 

En-tér'ie. [Enter’ieus; from éyre- 
pov, an “‘intestine.”] (Fr. Entérique, one'- 
ta‘rék’.) Belonging to the intestines, 

En-tér'i-ca.* [From the same.] An 
order in Good’s Nosology, comprising 
diseases of the alimentary canal. 

En-ter-i'tis, idis.* [From the same.] 
Inflammation of the bowels. A genus 
of the order Phlegmasiz, class Pyrgcix, 
of Cullen’s Nosology. 

En’‘ter-o-céle.* [From évrepov, an 
“intestine,” and «fAn, a “tumor.” ] Hernia 
in which a portion of intestine is pro- 
truded. 

En-ter-og’ ‘ra-phy. [Enterogra’- 
phia; from évrepov, an “intestine,” and 
yptpw, to “describe.” ] A description of 
the intestines. 

En-ter-o-li-thi'a-sis.* [From éyre- 
pov, an “intestine,” and A@iass, “ forma- 
tion of stone.”] The formation of intes- 
tinal concretions. 

En-ter-ol'i-thus.* [From /yrepov, an 
“intestine,” and dibes, a “stone.”’] Any 
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kind of concretion generated in the 
stomach and bowels. 

En-ter-ol'o-gy. {[Enterolo’gia; 
from évrepov, an *‘intestine,” and Adyos, a 
“ discourse.”] That branch of science 
(anatomical or physiological) which 
treats of the intestines. 

En-ter-or'a-phy. [| Enterora’phia; 
from évrepov, an “ intestine,” and papi, a 
“suture.”] The stitching or sewing to- 
gether of the divided edges of the intes- 
tine. 

En'ter-or-rha’gi-a.* [From érepov, 
an “intestine,” and piyvo, to “burst 
forth.”] Intestinal hemorrhage. 

En‘ter-or-rhee'a.* = [From évrepov, 
an “intestine,” and /éw, to “flow.’] 
Undue increase of the mucous secretion 
of the intestines. 

En-ter-os'eche-o-géle.* [From évre- 
pov, an “intestine,” dcxeov, the “ scrotum,” 
and «idn, a “tumor.”] Scrotal hernia. 

En-ter-ot'o-my. [Enteroto’mia; 
from évrepov, an ‘intestine,’ and répva, 
to “cut.”] Any cutting operation on 
the intestines. 

En-ter-o-zo’on.* [From évrepov, an 
“intestine,” and (ao, an ‘“animal.”] 
An animal living in the intestines, 

En-thet’ic. [Enthet/icus; from 
év, “in,” and ridnu, to “place.”’} Applied 
to diseases arising from a morbifie virus 
being placed or implanted in the system, 
as syphilis, leprosy, ctc. 

En-to-mog’ra-phy. [Entomogra’- 
phia; from évroyov, an “insect,” and 
ypadw, to “write.”] A description of in- 
sects. 

En’'to-moid. [Entomoi’des; from 
évropov, an “insect,” and étdos, a “ form.’’] 
Resembling an insect. 

Entomoline. See Citra. 

En-to-mol’o-gy. [Entomolo’gia; 
from évropov, an “insect,” and Adyos, a 
“‘discourse.”’] The science of insects. 

En-to-mom’e-ter. [Entomom’- 
etrum:; from évropov, an “insect,” and 
pérpov, a “measure.”] An instrument 
for measuring the parts of insects. 

En-to-moph’‘a-gous. [Entomoph’- 
agus; from évropovy, an “insect,” and 
diy, to “eat.”] Hating, or feeding on, 
insects, 

En-to-mos’tra-cous. [Entomos’- 
traeus; from évropov, an “insect,” and 
dcrpaxov, a “shell.”] Insects with shells. 
Applied toaclass or division of Crustacea. 

En-to-mot’o-my. [Entomoto’mia 
from évropovy, an “insect,” and répve, te 
“eut.”] The dissection of insects. 

En-toph’jy-tous. re 
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from évrés, “ within,” and dvrd6v, a“ plant.” 
(Growing within a plant. Applied to 
parasitical fungi. 

En-top-tér'y¥-goid. [Entoptery- 
goi'des; from évrés, “ within,” and ptery- 
got'des.| Applied by Owen to the internal 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone. 

En-to-zo'a,* the plural of Enrozoon. 

En-to-zo'on.* [From évréc, “ with- 
in,” and ov, an “animal.”] An animal 
that lives within another. Applied in 
the plural (Zntozo'a) to a class or di- 
vision of radiated animals. Among the 
most important and common Entozoa 
are the Tx'nia so’lium (the ordinary 
tape-worm), the As’caris lumbricot'des, 
the As’caris vermicula'ris (or thread- 
worm), and the Dis’toma hepat'icum. 

En-tro’pi-um.* [From @y, “in,” and 
zpéra, to “turn.”] <A disease in which 
the eyelash and eyelid are turned in to- 
wards the eyeball. 

E-nu’cle-ate. [Enuclea‘tus;: from 
e, “out of,” and nu’cleus, a “kernel.”] 
Applied to, tumors taken from the sub- 
stance in which they were imbedded, 
like a kernel from its shell. 

En-u-re’sis.* [From éopéw, to “be 
incontinent of urine.”] Incontinency 
of urine. A genus of the order Apoce- 
noses, class Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

E’o-eéne. [From és, the “dawn,” 
and xawis, ‘recent.”] The lower tertiary 
strata, regarded as the beginning or 
dawn of the existing (or recent) condition 
of creation, on account of the small pro- 
portion of living species of animals found 
in them. 

Epacridaceze,* —e-pak-re-da’she-é. 
A natural order of Exogens. mostly 
shrubs, found in Australia and Polynesia. 
They are remarkable for the beauty of 
the flowers. 

Ep-an’e-tus.* [From éravinut, to 
“relax,” to “remit.”] A term denoting 
“remittent,” and applied by Dr. Good to 
remittent fever, including the mild form, 
the malignant form, and hectic fever. 

Ep-en-¢e-phal'ie. [Epencephal'- 
jeuss; from ém, “upon,” and éyxéaros, 
the “brain.”] Situated on or over the 
contents of the head or the brain. Ap- 
plied the same as NevuroccipiTAaL. 

Ep-en’dy-ma, a/is.* [From érevdda, to 
“clothe upon,” to “cover.”] Literally, 
an “upper garment.” The lining mem- 
brane of the ventricles of the brain; also, 
that of the cerebro-spinal axis. 

Eph’e-lis,* plural E-phel/i-dés. 
[Irom ézt, “upon,” and fvo;, the “sun.’’] 
Freckles. Sce Aisrates, 
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E-phem/e-ra.* [From éni, “for,” 
and jipépa, a “day.”] A fever which runs 
its course of the cold, hot, and sweating 
stages in twelve hours. 

Ephemera is also the name of a genus 
of insects (popularly called the “day- 
fly”), the entire period of whese exist- 
ence, in their perfect state, is only about 
twenty-four hours. 

E-phem’e-ral. [Ephem/’erus; from 
the same.] Enduring one day. See 
EPHEMERA. 

Eph-i-al’'tés.* [From éa)opa, to 
“Jeap upon.”] Nightmare, or incubus: 
a distressing state of feeling during 
sleep, as of fright, and inability to call 
for help: Onetrodyn'ia gra'vans. 

Eph-i-dro'sis.* [From é, inten- 
sive, and tcpéw, to “sweat.’’] Violent, 
morbid perspiration. A genus of the 
order Apocenoses, class Locales, of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. 

Ephippium. See Se_ia Turcica. 

Ep'I. A Greek preposition signifying 
“on” “or tipon,” “over,” at,” by, 
“for,” “after.” It is sometimes inten- 
sive. The final 7 is generally dropped 
before a word beginning with a vowel 
or with h, as Epencephalie for Epience- 
phalic ; Ephidvosis for Ephihidrosis, ete. 

Ep’i-an. The same as Frampamsia, 
which see. é 

Ep-i-bran’ehi-al. [Epibranchia’- 
lis; from ézi, “upon,” and branchia'lis, 
“branchial.”’] Applied by Owen to the 
upper portion of the branchial arch. 

Ep-i-ean’thus.* [From éxi, “upon,” 
and xav6és, the “corner of the eye.”] A 
fold of skin covering the inner canthus. 

Ep’i-earp. [Epicar’pus; from ézi, 
“upon,” and kapréc, “fruit.”] The ex- 
ternal covering of the pericarp, commonly 
called the skin of fruits. 

Ep-i-car’pi-um.* The same as Ep1- 
CARP, which see. 

Ep-i-ehro'sis.* [From ézi, “upon,” 
and xp, to “paint.”] A macular or 
spotted state of the skin, or a simple 
discoloration of its surface. 

Ep-i-col'ie. [Epicol/icus; from 
éxi, “upon,” and xadov, the “colon.”] 
Over the course of the colon on each side. 

Ep-i-con’dyle. [Epicon’dytus; 
from éi, “upon,” and xkérdvdos, a “eon- 
dyle.”] The external protuberance of 
the inferior end of the Os humeri. 

Ep-i-co-rol le-us.* [From én, 
“upon,” and corol'la, a “corol.’’] Ap- 
plied to monopetalous, dicotyledonous 
plants, in which the stamens are epigyn- 
ous, or inserted above the ovary. 
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Ep-i-era‘ni-al. [Epicra’nius.] 
Situated on the cranium; belonging to 
the epicranium. 

Ep-i-era‘ni-um.* [From én, “upon,” 
and xpaviov, the “cranium.”] The in- 
teguments, aponeurosis, and muscular 
expansion upon the cranium; the scalp. 

Ep-i-era’ni-us.* A name sometimes 
given to the occipito -frontalis muscle, 
from its covering the cranium. 

Ep-i-dem’ ie. [Epidem’ ieus; from 
éxi, “upon,” and dijyo;, a “people.” | Ap- 
plied to any disease which seems to be 
upon the entire population of a country 
at one time, as distinguished, on the one 
hand, from sporadic disease (or that which 
occurs in insulated eases), and, on the 
other, from endemic disease, or that which 
is limited to a particular district. 

Ep-i-dem-i-og’ra-phy. [Epidem- 
iogra’phia; from epiie'mia, “ epidemic 
diseases,” and ypapw, to “write.”] A 
description of epidemic diseases. 

Ep-i-dem-i-ol/0-3¥. [Epidemio- 
lo’gia; from epide'miu, “epidemic dis- 
eases,” and Adyv;, a “discourse.”] A 
dissertation on epidemic diseases; the 
science of epidemic diseases. 

Ep’‘i-dem-y. [Epide’mia; from ézi, 


“upon,” and dipo;, a “people.”] An 
epidemic disease. 
Ep-i-der' mie. [Epider’mieus. | 
Belonginz to the epidermis. 
Epidermidoid. See Epinermorp. 
Ep-i-der’mis, idis.* [From ér, 


“upon,” and dépya, the “skin.”] The 
external covering of the body; the cuti- 
ele, or searf-skin. Applied in Botany 
to a thin membrane covering every part 
of the plant; also, the outer covering of 
grasses. 

Ep-i-der’moid. [Epidermoi'des; 
from epider’mis, and sldéos, a “form.” | 
Resembling the epidermis. 

Ep-i-did'y-mis, idis.* [From éni, 
“upon,” and didypx, the “ testicles.”] An 
oblong substance formed by numerous 
conyolutions of the Vas deferens, at- 
tached to the upper part of the testicle 
by vessels, and the reflected layer of 
the tuniea vaginalis. 

Ep-i-gas-tral’gi-a.* [From epigas’- 
trium, and dAyos, “pain.’’] Pain in the 
epigastrium. 

Ep-i-gas' trie. [Epigas’tricus. ] 
Belonging to the epigastrium. 

Ep-i-gas'tri-am.* [From éni, 
“upon,” and yasrip, the stomach.”] 
That part of the abdomen immediately 
over the stomach. 


Ep-i-ge’an, or Ep-i-ge’al. [Epi- 
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ge’us; from éi, “upon” or “above,” 
and yi, the “earth.”] Applied to cotyle- 
dons that make their way above ground, 
and appear [ike leaves. 

Ep-i-gen’e-sis.* [From éi, “at,” 
“on,” or “after,” and yivoya, to “be 
born,” implying that the existence of 
the new being commences at or after the 
act of conception; while the pre-exist- 
ence of the germ is implied in the other 
theories stated below.] The theory that 
the embryo is the joint production of 
both sexes, as distinguished either from 
the doctrine that the male parent fur- 
nishes the germ and the fentale simply 
the nidus, or resting-place, in which it is 
nourished; or from the theory that the 
female furnishes the germ, which is 
merely quickened by the influence of the 
male. See GENERATION. 

Ep-i-glot tic. [Epiglot’ticus. ] 
Belonging to the epiglottis. 

Ep-i-glot-tid’e-us.* [From epigiot’- 
tis.| The same as Ep1quorric, which see. 

Ep-i-glot'tis, idis.* {From  éxt, 
“upon,” and ydwrris, the “ glottis,” 
“entrance to the windpipe.”] The ear- 
tilage at the root of the tongue which 
forms a lid or cover for the aperture of 
the windpipe. 

Ep-ig’y-nous. [Epig’ ‘ynus; from 
éxi, “above,” and yvvf, a “female; re- 
ferring to the female portion of the 
flower.] Applied to stamens when in- 
serted above the ovary. 

Ep-i-hy'al. [From én, “upon” or 
“above,” and hyoi'des, “hyoid.”] An- 
plied by Owen to a triangular piece of 
bone, pretty constant in fishes, which 
articulates above to the Stylohyal. 

Epilampsis, or Epilampsia. 
EcLAMPSIA. 

Ep-i-lep'sy. [Epilep'sia; from &.- 
MipSavw, to “seize upon.”] A disease 
which attacks persons suddenly, con- 
sisting of convulsions, with coma, and 
generally frothing at the mouth; the 
falling sickness. A genus of the order 
Spasmi, class Neuroses, of Cullen’s No- 
sology. 

Ep-i-lep’ tic. [Epilep’ticus.] Be- 
longing to epilepsy. 

Epilepticz Aurze. 
LEPTICA. 

Ep-i-lep-ti-for’mis.* [From epi- 
lep'sia.| Like epilepsy: epilep’tiform. 

Ep-i-lep’toid. [Epileptoi'des ; 
from epilep'sia, and «dos, a “form.’’} 
Resembling epilepsy. 

Ep-i-me'rus.* [From éxi, “upon.” 
and pipes, the “thigh.”’] One of the 
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lateral pieces of the thorax in insects. 

Epine (Fr.), ‘pen’. See Spine. 

Ep-i-nye'tis,* plural Ep-i-nye’'ti- 
dés, [From én, “on,” “at,” or “by.’’] 
Eruptions which appear on the skin by 
night and disappear during the day. 

Ep-I-pet'a-lous. [Epipeta’leus, 
Epipet’alus; from ézi, “upon,” and zé- 
radov, a “petal.’”’] Situated on the petals. 

Ep-i-phlee’um.* [From ézi, “upon,” 
and dads, ““bark.”} The layer of bark 
next the epidermis, 

E-piph’o-ra.* [From énidépopai, to 
“be borne upon,” to “rush upon as a 
flood.’’] A superabundant secretion of 
tears. A genus of the order Apocenoses, 
class Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. Also, 
an overflowing of tears in consequence 
of an obstruction of the lachrymal duct. 

Ep-i-phrag’ma, atis.* [From iri, 
“upon,” and ¢piyna, a “ partition.”] 
The slender membrane which sometimes 
shuts the peristoma of mosses. 

Ep-I-phjy1-lo-sper’mous. [Epi- 
phyHosper’mus; from éi, “upon,” 
yidov, a “leaf,” and ozéppa, a “seed.’’} 
Having seeds on the leaves. 

Ep-i-phyl lous. [Epiphyl!'lus; 
from éxi, “upon,” and ¢vAdov, a “leaf.”} 
Applied to flowers which grow on the 
surface of a leaf, and also to parasitical 
Jungi on the leaves of other plants. 

E-piph’y-sis,* plural E-piph-y-sés. 
[From éxi, “upon,” and ¢bw, to “pro- 
duce,” to “grow.”] A piece of bone 
growing upon another, as the bulky ex- 
tremities of long bones, which exist, for 
a time, separate from the shaft. 

Ep'i-phyte. [Epiph’yton; from 
éxi, “upon,” and gvrévy, a “plant” or 
“germen.”] A parasitic plant or fun- 
gus, which grows on the leaves of other 
plants. 

Ep-ip'lo-géle.* [From éxiz)oov, the 
“omentum,” and «An, a “tumor.’”’}] Her- 
nia in which a portion of the omentum 
is protruded. . 

Ep-i-plo'ic. [Epiplo/icus.] Be- 
longing to the epipléon, or omentum, 

E-pip-lo-is'ehi-o-céle.* [From éri- 
mdooy, the “omentum,” fcxiov, the “ischi- 
um,” and «fAn, “hernia.”] Hernia in 
which the omentum protrudes through 
the ischiadic foramen. 

Ep-i-plo-i'tis, idis.* [From éxiz)oov, 
the ‘“omentum.”] Inflammation of the 
epipléon; also termed Omentitis. 

Ep-i-plo-mér’o-céle.* [From éri- 
mAoov, the “ omentum,” pnpds, the “thigh,” 


and «dn, “hernia.’’?] Femoral hernia, 


with protrusion of the omentum. 
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Ep-ip-lom’pha-lo-céle.* [From 
éxizhoov, the “omentum,” dyudadds, the 
“navel,” and xiAn, “hernia.”| Hernia, 
with protrusion of the omentum, at the 
navel. 

Ep-ip'lo-on.* [Gr éxizoov, “that 
which is folded upon the intestines ;” 
allied to G7dvos, “without fold,” and 
dindoos, “twofold.”] The omentum, or 
epipléon. See Omentum. 

Ep--plos'ehe-o-céle.* [From éi- 
tdouv, the “omentum,” doxeov, the “scro- 
tum,” and x«fAn, “hernia.”] Hernia, with 
a portion of omentum, in the scrotum. 

E-pis’ehe-sis,* plural E-pis’ehe- 
sé%. [Gr. éxioxects; from éréxw, to “hold 
up,” to “check,” to “restrain.”] A sup- 
pression of excretions. An order of the 
class Locales of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Ep-i-spa'di-as.* [From éri, “upon,” 
and ozatw, to “pierce through.”] An un- 
natural perforation of the penis, the ure- 
thra terminating on the upper part of it. 

Ep-i-spas'tic. [Epispas'ticus; 
from imordéw, to “draw upon,” or simply 
to “draw.”] (Fr. Epispastique, a'pé- 
spas'ték’.) Literally, “drawing.” Pro- 
ducing a serous or puriform discharge, 
by exciting previous inflammation; on 
the principle of derivation or revulsion. 

Epispastique. Sce Epispastic. 

Ep’i-sperm. [Episper’ma, afis ; 
from éxi, “upon,” and onéppa, a “seed.”] 
The whole integuments of a seed taken 
together. 

Ep-i-staph-y-li‘nus.* [From éi, 
“upon,” and oragvdf, the “uyula.”] Be- 
longing to the uvula: epistaph’yline. 

Ep-i-stax’is.* [From émordéw, to 
“distil.”] Bleeding at the nose. A genus 
of the order Hemorrhagiz, class Pyrexia, 
of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Ep-i-ster’nal. 
from éxi, “upon,” 
‘*breast-bone.”’] 
sternum. 

Ep-i-the'li-al. [Epithe'lius.] Be- 
longing to the epithelium. 

Ep-i-the'li-um.* [From é7i, “upon,” 
and @n\j, the “nipple.”] The cuticle 
covering the nipple, or any mucous mem- 
brane. 

Ep‘i-them. [Epith’ema, atis; from 
éxi, “upon,” and rid, to “place.”] A 
term applied to any kind of external 
application not comprised under the 
head of ointments or blisters, such ag 
poultices, fomentations, ete. 

Ep-i-t¥ym'pa-nic. [Epitympan’- 
ieus; from éxi, “upon,” and tym'pan- 
um.) Applied by Owen to the upper- 


[Episterna’lis; 
and ster’num, the 
Upon or above the 
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most subdivision of the tympanic pedicle 
which supports the mandible in fishes. 

Ep-i-zo’on,* plural Ep-i-zo'a. The 
same as Ecrozoon, which see. 

Ep-i-zo-ot’'ic. [Epizcot’icus; from 
éri, “upon” or “against,” and (aov, an 
“animal.”] Applied to contagious ‘dis- 
ease attacking numbers of cattle at the 
same time and place. 


Ep-i-zo'o-ty. [Epizéo'tia.] Epi- 
zOotie disease. 
Eponge, A‘pdyzh’. The French term 


for Sponge, which see. 

Ep’som Salts. The sulphate of mag- 
nesia. See Magnest® SuLPHAS. 

Ep-u'lis, idis.* [From é7i, “upon,” 
and odAa, the “gums.”] <A small swell- 
ing on the gums. 

Ep-u-lot‘ie. [Epulot’/ieus; from 
érovhdw, to “cicatrize.”] Having power 
to cicatrize. 

Epurge, Apiirzh’. The French term 
for EvpnorsiA Latayris, which see. 

E-qua'tor. [|Z qua’tor, o’ris; from 
z'quo, equa'tum, to “make equal.”] <A 
great circle of the earth, equidistant 
from the two poles, and separating the 
globe into northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. 

Eq’ul-dze.* [From e’quus, a “horse.”’] 
Applied to a family of Mammals having 
the horse for its type. 

E-qui-lib’ri-um. [| £quilib’rium; 
from e2’qu2, “equally,” and /i’bro, to 
“balance.”] Equipoise. Often applied 
to the equality of temperature which all 
bodies on the earth are constantly tend- 
ing to attain (see Catoric), and to the 
equal distribution of the electric fluid in 
its natural undisturbed state. 

E-qui'ni-a.* [From e’quus, a “horse.”’] 
(Fr. Morve, morv.) A disease of horses 
called Farcy, or Glanders. See Farcy. 

E-qui-noe'tial. {# quinoctia’lis.] 
Belonging to the equinox. 

E'qui-nox. [ZZ quinoce’tium; from 
eequ'us, “equal,” and now, “night.”] The 
time when the days and nichts are of 
equal length all over the earth. 

Equisetaceze,* ek-we-se-ta’she-é. A 
natural order of eryptogamous: plants 
(or Gymnosperms), found in ditches and 
moist places. It includes the Lquise!tum 
(Horse-tail), which is rendered useful 
for polishing furniture, by a large quan- 
tity of silex in the cuticle. 

Eq-ui-se-ta’'ceous. [Equiseta’- 
eeus.| Resembling the Equisetum. See 
EqQuisetace&. 

Eq’ ui-tant. [Eq’uitans; from 
eq wito, equita'tum, Sn “ride.”] Lami- 
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nated; riding, or folded one upon an- 
other. 

Eq-ui-ta'tion. [Equita’tio, o'nis; 
from the same.} Exercise on horseback ; 
riding. 

E-quiv’a-lents. [ZZ quivalen’tia; 
from xquiva'leo, to “be of like value.” ] 
The system of definite ratios in which 
elements always combine, referred to a 
common standard reckoned unity. Thus, 
1 is the equivalent number of hydrogen, 
8 of oxygen, 28 of lime, 20 of magnesia, 
48 of potash, 54 of nitrie acid, and 40 
of sulphurie acid: hence, if hydrogen 
combines with oxygen, it is always in 
the proportion of 1 to 8; so if nitric 
acid is saturated with lime, the com- 
pound (nitrate of lime) will be im the 
proportion of 54 of the acid to 28 of 
lime; the nitrate of magnesia, in the 
proportion of 54 of the acid to 20 of mag- 
nesia, etc.; so likewise when sulphuric 
acid combines with magnesia, it is always 
in the proportion of 40 to 20; if with 
potash, of 40 to 48, ete. 

Er’bi-um.* <A _ newly -discovered 
metal, occurring along with yttria. 

E-ree'tile Tis’sue. [Te'la Erec’- 
tilis. See next article.] A peculiar tis- 
sue, susceptible of erection, or rapid tur- 
gescence, by an increased flow of blood 
to the part. It is chiefly composed of 
arteries and veins, the latter greatly 
predominating, with cells or minute cavi- 
ties communicating with each other. 

E-ree’tor, o’ris.* [From er’igo, erec’- 
tum, to “erect.”’] Applied to certain 
muscles. 

Er-e-ma-cau'sis.* [From jpéua, by 
“degrees,” and xates, a “burning.’’] 
The slow combustion, or oxidation, to 
which organic bodies are liable. 

Er’e-thism. [Erethis’mus; from 
épsBiiw, to “irritate.”] The state of 
increased sensibility and _ irritability 
attending the early stage of acute dis- 
eases, or the excessive use of mercury. 

Er-e-this’mus Trop'i-eus.* 
(“Tropical Erethism.”) A name ap- 
plied by recent writers to that morbid 
condition of the system which results 
from a sunstroke. 

Ergot. See Ereora. 

Er-go’ta.* [From the French Ergot, 
ér‘go’, “spurred rye.”’] Er’got. The 
Pharmacopeial name || of the seed, dis- 
eased by a parasitic fungus, of Seca’le 
cerea'le, or rye. Ergot has the remark- 
able property of exciting powerfully the 
contractile force of the uterus, and it is 
chiefly employed for this “Sr Its 
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long-continued use, however, is highly 
dangerous. Bread made of flour eon- 
taining ergot, has not unfrequently occa- 
sioned, in Europe, fatal epidemies, usu- 
ally attended with dry gangrene. 

Er'go-tism. [Ergotis’mus.] The 
poisonous effects of ergot of rye. 

Evrieaceze,* ér-e-ka’she-@, or Er’i- 
gz.* A natural order of exogenous 
shrubs or under-shrubs, found in Europe, 
Asia, America, and South Africa. It in- 
cludesthe Arbutus, Azalea, Erica( Heath), 
Kalmia, Rhododendron, and other genera 
prized for the beauty of their flowers. 
The plants of this order are generally 
astringent and diuretic. 

E-rig’er-on.* [From ip,“ spring,” and 
yépov, an “old man;” because it is hoary 
in spring.] Fleabane. The Pharma- 
copeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the herb of 
Erig’eron heterophyl’lum, and of Erig'- 
' eron Philadel'phicum. 

Erig’eron Can-a-den’'se.* Canada 
Fleabane. The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the herb of Erigeron Cana- 
dense. 

Eriocaulaceze,* e-re-o-kau-la/she-é, 
or E-ri-o-cau-lo'ne-ze.* [From Hrio- 
eau'lon, one of the genera.] <A natural 
order of endogenous plants, found in 
marshes in Australia and tropical Ame- 
rica. 

E-ro‘ded. [Ero’sus; from e, “out,” 
and ro'do, ro'sum, to “ gnaw.’’] A botani- 
cal term signifying “notched.” 

E-ro/dent. [Ero’dens; from the 
same.] Eating out, or eating away. 

E-ro'sion. [Ero’sio, o' nis 3 from 
the same.] An eating or gnawing away. 
Similar to Utceration. 

E-rot/ie. [Erot’ieus; 
Epwros, “love.’’] 
arising from love. 

E-ro-to-ma‘ni-a.* [From épws,“love,” 
and pavia, ‘‘madness.’’] Melancholy, or 
madness, caused by love. 

Er-rat'ie. [Errat’ieus: from erro, 
erra’tum, to “wander.”] Wandering ; 
moving from one place to another. 

Erveur de Lieu. See Error Loct. 

Er’rhime. [Errhi’nus; from &, 
“in,” and piv, the “nose.”] A medicine 
which increases the natural secretion of 
the membrane lining the nose: sternu- 
tatory. 

Er’ror Lo’ci.* (Mistake of Place or 
Position.”) (Fr. Erreur de Lieu, &r'rur’ 
deh le-uh’.) A term formerly applied to 
certain derangements in the capillary 
circulation. Boerhaave conceived that 
the vessels for the circulation of blood, 
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lymph, and serum, were of different 
sizes; and that when the larger-sized. 
globules passed into the smaller vessels 
the obstruction caused inflammation. 

E-rue-ta'tion. [Eructa’tio, o'nis; 
from erue’to, eructa'tum, to belch.’ } 
Any sudden burst of wind, or liquid, 
from the stomach, by the mouth, 

E-rupt’. [See next article.] To burst 
through; as a tooth through the gum. 

E-rup‘tion. [Erup’tio, o’nis ; from 
e, “out,” and rum’po, rup'tum, to “ burst” 
or “break.”] A discoloration, or break- 
ing out of pimples on the skin. 

E-rup'tive Fe’vers. A designation 
applied by Dr. Good to diseases belong- 
ing to his order Exanthematica, 

Er-va-len’'ta.* <A powder of farina 
obtained from Ervum lens, or common 
lentil. The dietetical use of it is said to 
prevent constipation. 

Ervum Lens. See ErvaLenta. 

E-ryn’'go. The candied root of the 
Eryn’ gium Campes'tre, regarded by Boer- 
haave as the first of aperient diuretic 
roots. It is now but little used. 

Er-y-sip’e-las, atis.* [From épvOpis, 
“red,” and édos, or 7éd\a, a “skin.”} 
(Fr. Erysipele, Vré'zé'pél’ or A’ré'zépal’.). 
Redness or inflammation of some part. 
of the skin, with fever, inflammatory 
or typhoid, and, generaily, vesications 
on the affected part, and symptomatic 
fever. It is also called St. Anthony’s 
Firey Ig'nis Sa'cer (“Sacred Fire’’), the. 
Rose, and other names. 

Er-y-sip-e-la-to-i/dés.* [From ery-_ 
sip'elas, and sidos, a“‘form.”] Resembling 
erysipelas: erysip’elatoid. 

Erysipele. See Erysipenas. 

Er-y-the’ma, atis,* [From tpnblaisen, 
to “redden.”] (Fr. Erytheme, A‘ré'tém’.) 
Redness of a part; a mere rash or effle- 
rescenee not accompanied by swelling, 
vesication, or fever. 

Erytht@me. See Erytnema, 

Er-y-thrze’a.* | From ‘pulpaios, “red.”}, 
A genus of plants of the elass Pentan-— 
dria, natural order Gentianacer. 

Erythre’a Cen-tau’ri-um.* The 
eommon centuary, or Chironia centau- — 
rium. 

E-ryth’'riec Ac/id. [From iprlpts, 
“red.’’] An acid obtained by the action 
of nitric acid on lithic aeid, yellow at 
first, but becoming red by being exposed - 
to the sun’s rays. 


Er’ yth-rin, or Er'jth-rine. (Eeya;: ; 


thri’na; from épv0pé;, “red’] The 
coloring matter of the Lichen receella. 
See ARCHIL. 
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Er-yth’ro-gen. [Ery throge’- 
nium; from ¢pvOpds, “red,” and yevvaw, 
to “generate.”] Literally, “that which 
produces red.” Applied to a peculiar 
animal principle, considered as the base 
of the coloring matter of the blood. 
Also, a variety of Chromogen (the color- 
ing matter of vegetables); because it 
produces a red color with acids. 

Er’y-throid. {[Erythroi’des; from 
épv9p6s, “ved,” and sidos, a “form,” “re- 
semblance.”] Of a red color: reddish. 

Er’ythroid Coat. The vaginal coat 
of the testis. 

Er’'ythroid Ves'i-cle. An enlarge- 
ment of the (future) umbilical cord in 
the embryo of most of the Luminantia, 
and of the pig. 

E-ryth’ro-phyll, or Er’y-thro- 
phjylle, called also Er'y-thro-phyl’- 
lin. [From épy0p6s, “red,” and god», a 
“leaf.’’]| A term applied by Berzelius to 
the red coloring matter of fruits and 
leaves in autumn. 

Er-y-thro’'sis.* [From épv9pic,“ red.’ } 
Pletho'ra arterio'sa. A form of plethora 
in which the blood is rich in fibrin and 
in bright red pigment; a state corre- 
sponding in some measure with what has 
been termed the “‘ arterial constitution.” 

Erythroxylacez,* ér-e-throx-e- 
la‘she-@. [From Erythrox'ylon, one of 
the genera.}] A natural order of exo- 
genous trees and shrubs, found in South 
America and the West Indies. 

Er-y-throx’y-lon Co’ea.* A shrub 
growing in South America, the leaves 
ef which (known by the name of coca) 
are a powerful nervous stimulant; so that 
those who chew them can work or travel 
a whole day without food, 

Esealloniacez,* es-kal-lo-ne-a’- 
she-é.. [From Lsecallo'nia, one of the 
genera.} A natural order of exogenous 
shrubs, found in temperate climates, 

Es‘ehar. [Es’chara; from ‘cxapéw, 
to “seab over.”] The hard, black, or 
gray slough caused by caustic or cautery. 

Es-ehar-ot/ie. [Escharot’/icus.] 
Applied to a substance which forms an 
eschar. 

Es’eu-lent. [Esenlentus; from 
es'co, to “feed upon a thing.”] Fit for 
food. 

Eseulin, See Hscutiy. 

Es'o-en-ter-i'tis.* [From éow, “ with- 
in,” and enteri’tis.]| Inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the intestines. 

Es'o-gas-tri'tis.* [From ow, “with- 
in,” and gastri'tis.| Inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
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Es-o-tér'ic. [Esoter’icus; from 
Eacirepos, “‘within.”] Applied to a serics 
of phenomena or changes, resulting rrom 
causes internal and proper to the organ- 
ism. 

Esprit, es‘pré’. The French term 
for “spirit” or “essence.” Any subtile 
and volatile product of. distillation. 

Es'sence. ([Essen’tia; from es’se, 
to “be.”] The chief properties or vir- 
tues extracted from any substance. 

Es’sence of Su’gar. Oxalic acid. 

Essen tia (es-sen'she-a) Ab-i'e-tis.* 
Essence of Spruce; prepared by boiling 
in water the young tops of some conifer- 
ous plant, as the Abies nigra, or Black 
Spruce, and concentrating the decoction 
by evaporation. 

Essen’tia Bi'na.* A substance used 
to color brandy, porter, ete.; prepared 
by boiling coarse sugar till it is black 
and bitter; it is then made into a-syrup 
with lime-water. 

Es-sen'tial Oils. Oils obtained by 
distillation from odoriferous vegetable 
substances. They are also called vola- 
tile oils. 

Essen’tial Salt of Lem’/ons. A 
mixture of cream of tartar and binoxal- 
ate of potash. 

Es‘se-ra.* [Irom the Arabic.] An- 
other name for Nettle-Rash, or the Urti- 
caria of Willan. 

Estivation. Sce Astrvario. 

Estomae, és‘to'md/ or és'to‘mAk’. The 
French term for Stomacu, which see. 

Etage, A‘tazh’. The French term for 
Stace, which see. 

Etain, 4‘tine’, The French term for 
Tin (or pewter), which see. 

E’thal. A peculiar oily substance 
obtained from spermaceti; also termed 
hydrate of oxide of cetyl. The term is 
formed of the first syllables of ether and 
aleohol. 

E’ther. (2’ther, eris; from aidip, 
“air.”] A volatile liquor obtained from 
alcohol and a concentrated acid. 

E'ther, Ni'trous. (2’ther Nitro’. 
sus.] The ether obtained by distilling 
equal weights of alcohol and concen- 
trated nitric acid. 

E’ther, Ree’ ti-fied. [2£' ther Recti- 
fiea'tus.| Sulphuric ether freed from 
the small portion of alcohol and sulphu- 
rous acid which it contains, by the pro- 
cess of rectification. 

E’ ther, Sul-phu’ ric,orZ’ther Sul- 
phu’ri-eus.* The Pharmacopcial name 
(Ed. and Dub. Ph.) of ether obtained from 
a mixture of rectified spirit and sulphurie 
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acid; also called Zther vitriolicus. See 
Sriritus Airueris SuLPHuRICI. 

Ethéré. See Ernereat. 

E-the’re-al. ([2Ethe’reus, or ZE- 
the’rius; from z’ther.] (Fr. Ethéré, 
Ata'rd’.) Applied to any highly rectified 
essential oil or spirit. 

Ethe’real Oil. The Oleum vini found 
in the residuum of sulphuric ether, and 
forming the basis of Hoffman’s celebrated 
anodyne. 

Eth’er-in, or Eth’er-ine. A term 
synonymous with olefiant gas, elayl, or 
hydruret of acetyl. 

E-ther-i-za'tion. [£theriza’'tio, 
o’nis.| The inhaling the fumes of ether, 
to produce insensibility to pain. 

Eth’er-ole, A carbo-hydrogen, com- 
monly known as light oil of wine. 

E-thi-on‘ie Ag/id. An acid formed 
by the action of sulphuric acid on ether 
and alcohol. 

Ethiops Mineral. 
MINERAL. 

Eth’moid. [Ethmoi’des ; from 
706s, a “sieve,” and eidos, a “form. a 
Resembling a sieve; cribriform. 

Eth’moid Bone. {Lat. Os Eth- 
moi’deum; Fr. Os Cribleux, 6 kré'- 
bluh’.] One of the bones composing the 


See Alru10ors 


eranium; so named because its upper . 


plate is pierced with a number of small 
holes, through which pass the filaments 
of the olfactory nerves. In Comparative 
Anatomy, the term is restricted by Owen 
to the part of the bone directly concerned 
in supporting the membrane and cells 
of the olfactory organ. 

Eth-moi'dal. [Ethmoida'lis.] Be- 
longing to the ethmoid bone. 

Eth-nog’ra-phy. [Ethnogra’phia; 
from év0s, a ‘nation,’ and ypédw, to 
“write.”] The history of the manners, 
customs, origin, etc., of nations. 

Eth-nol'o-gy. [Ethnolo’gia; from 
vos, a “nation,” and Asyos, a “discourse.”’] 
The science which treats of the different 
nations and races of men, their correla- 
tion, their anatomical, physiological, and 
mental peculiarities, ete. 

Eth’yle. [From ai@jp, “ether,” and 
orn, “material.”] A hypothetical sub- 
stance composed of hydrogen and etherin, 
and considered to be the radical of ethers 
and their compounds. 

E-ti-o-la’tion. [Etiola’tio, o/nis.] 
(Fr. Etiolement, &'té‘ol'mbne’ ; from étiolé, 
“blanched.”) The state of being 
blanched. Applied to certain plants from 
which the light is excluded as much as 
possible. 
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Etiolement. See ErioLarion. 

Etiology. See #rioLoey. 

Etouffement, a'toof‘mdne’. The 
French term for SUFFOCATION, which see. 

Etourdissement, a‘toor'déss'moéne’. 
The French term for VerTIG0, which see. 

Etranglement, A'trine'g’]'mdne’. The 
French term for emanniea eet which 
see. 

Et'¥-mon.* [From éropoy, the neuter 
of Ervpos, “true.”|] The true origin of a 
word; the radical word or root: henee, 
Erymouoagy, the science which explains 
or treats of the derivation of words, 

Eu’ehlo-rine. [From «i, “fine,” and 
xAwpis, “green.”] The name given by 
Davy to the protoxide of chlorine, on ac- 
count of its deep yellow-green color. 

Et-ehron ic Ag'id. [From <i, “fine,” 
and xpéa, “‘color.”] An acid procured by 
the decomposition of the neutral melli- 
tate of ammonia by heat. It forms a 
blue compound with zine, called Euchrone. 

Eu-di-om’'e-ter. [Eudiom’etrum; 
from eddia, “fine weather,” also “ good- 
ness of the air,” and perpéw, to “ measure.’’] 
An instrument to measure the purity of 
the air or of any gaseous compound, or 
the quantity of oxygen contained in it. 

Eu-di-om’e-try. {Eudiome’tria; 
from the same.] The method by which 
the purity of atmospheric air is ascer- 
tained. 

Eu-ge'ni-a.* [From Prince Eugene 
of Savoy.] A Linnean genus of the class 
Jcosandria, natural order Myrtacex. The 
name of the tree affording pimento. 

Euge’nia Car-y-o-phyl-la’ta.* The 
tree which produces the cloye; other- 
wise called the Caryophyl'lus aromat'icus. 

Euge’nia Pi-men’ta.* The name 
of the tree which yields pimento. 

Eu-gen’ic Ag'id. [Ac'idum Eu- 
gen/icum; from Luge'nia caryophyl- 
la'ta, one of the names of the clove-tree.] 
Called also CAryorpHyLiic Acip, and 
Heavy Om or Cioves. An acid found 
in cloves, along with a neutral salt. 
Eu'genin is a erystallizable compound, 
found also in cloves, and said to be 
isomeric with eugenic acid. Caryophyl'lin 
is another of these compounds. 

Ea/nueh. [Eunu’chus; from «ivi, 
a “couch,” and éxw, to “keep,” to 
“guard.”] (Fr. EZunuque, uh‘niik’.) A 
man in whom the spermato-poietic, or 
entire genital organs have been re- 
moved. So named because commonly 
employed in the East, from a remote an- 
tiquity, to guard the harem of princes. 

Eunuque. See Eunucn. - ; 
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Eii-on'y-mus.* Wahoo. The Phar- 
macopeeial name (U.S. Ph., 1860) for the 
bark of Euon'ymus atropurpu'reus. It is 
recommended as a remedy in dropsy, and 
is said to combine the virtues of a tonic 
with those of a hydragogue cathartic and 
diuretic. 

Eupatoire. See Evpartorium. 

Ei-pa-to’ri-um.* (Fr. Eupatoire, 
vh'p&'twar’.) Thoroughwort. The Phar- 
macoposial name (U.S. Ph.) for the tops 
and leaves of the Eupato'rium perfoli- 
a’tum. 

Euphorbe. See Euvrnorsia. 

Eu-phor’bi-a.* [From Euphor’bus, 
2 name of a noted physician.] (Fr. 

purge, U'piirzh’, or Euphorbe, vh'forb’.) 
A Linnean genus of the class Dodecan- 
dria, natural order Euphorbiacce. 

Euphor'bia Cor-ol-la'ta.* Large- 
flowering Spurge. The Pharmacopceial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the root of Huphorbia 
eorollata. 

Euphor'bia Ip-e-cac-u-an‘ha.* 
Ipecacuanha Spurge. The Pharmaco- 
peial name (U.S. Ph.) for the root of 
Euphorbia Ipecacuanha. 

Euphor'bia Of-fic-i-na’lis,* Eu- 
phor’bia Of-fic-i-ma’rum.* (“Eu- 
phorbia of the Shops.”’) The plant which 
produces Euphorbium. 

Euphorbiacez,* _ii-for-be-a’she-é. 
[From Euphor'bia, one of the genera. ] 
A very large natural order of exogenous 
plants, found in nearly all parts of the 
globe. It includes the Ricinus (castor- 
oil plant), Stphonia (the Caoutchoue, or 
India-Rubber tree), and Croton, which 
yields croton oil. A large proportion of 
the plants of this order are poisonous. 
The stem of Jatropha Manihot, or Cas- 
sava, which when raw is a violent poison, 
becomes a wholesome nutritious food 
when roasted. This order is nearly allied 
to the Malvacee and Rhamnaceer. 

Et-phor-bi-a’ceous. [Euphor- 
bia’ceus.|] Resembling Zuphorbia. See 
EvrHorBIACe®. 

Et-phor’bi-uam.* A resinous sub- 
stance obtained from the Kuphorbia offi- 
cinarum, and of undetermined species of 
Euphorbia; called, also, the Euphorbizx 
gunmi-resina. 

Eu’pi-on.* [From ¢, “well,” or 
“fine,” and réw, “fat.”] A colorless 
liquid, obtained by distillation from the 
tar of animal matters, and so named from 
its great limpidity. 

Eu-plas’tic. [From «3, “well,” and 
rdots, “formation.”] A term applied by 
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matter by which the tissues of the body 
are renewed. The same writer speaks 
of another animal matter, the tendency 
of which is softening and disorganiza- 
tion: this he terms cacoplastie. 

Eu-pyr'i-on.* [From ¢i, “easily,” 
and tip, “fire.”] Any contrivance for 
obtaining an instantaneous light, as the 
phosphorus-bottle, ete. 

Eu-sta’ehi-an Tube. (Fr. Trompe 
[or Conduit, kbne'dwé'] d’ Eustache, tromp 
dus'tash’.) A tube or canal extending 
from behind the soft palate to the tym- 
panum of the ear, first described by 
Eustachius. 

Eusta’chian Valve. The semilunar 
fold of the lining membrane of the heart, 
anterior to the opening of the inferior 
vend cava. 

E-vae'u-ant. [Evae’uans; from 
evac'uo, evacua'tum, to “empty.”] Hay- 
ing the property of increasing evacua- 
tions from the bowels, ete. 

E-vaec-u-a'tion. [Evacua’tio, 0'nis ; 
from the same.] The act of discharging 
the contents of the bowels, or defecation; 
also, the discharge itself; a dejection or 
stool. 

Evanouissement, A'vi'nwéss'mone’. 
The French term for Syncopr, which 
see. 

E-vap-o-ra’ tion. [Evapora tio, 
o’nis ; frome, “out,” and vapo'ro, rapo- 
ra'tum, to “steam,” to “send out yapor.’’] 
The conversion of a liquid into vapor. 
In Medicine, the transformation of a 
liquid into vapor in order to obtain the 
fixed matters contained in it in a dry 
and separate state, 

E-ven-tra’tion. [Eventra’tio, 
o/nis; from e, “out of,” and ven'ter, the 
“belly.”] The condition of a monster- 
foetus, in which the abdominal viscera are 
extruded from the natural cavity, and 
enclosed in a projecting membranous sac. 

E-ven-tu-al'i-ty. The phrenological 
term for the faculty of observing and 
recollecting events, occurrences, ete. 


Eversion of Eyelid. See Ecrro- 
PIUM. 
Ev-o-Iu'tion. [Evolu’tio, 0o/nis ; 


from e, “out,” and vol'vo, volu'tum, to 
“roll;” whence, evol'vo, to “roll out,” or 
“unfold.”] Synonymous, generally, with 
DEVELOPMENT, which see. 

Evolu’tion, Spon-ta’ne-ous. A 
term applied to obstetrical cases where, 
in the presentation or protrusion of the 
arm and shoulder, spontaneous turning 
takes place, and the case thus becomes 
one of breech-presentation. 
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E-vul'sion. [Evul sio, 0'nis ; from 
e, “out,” and vel'lo, vul'sum, to “pluck,” 
to “pull.”] The act or process of draw- 
ing out forcibly. 

Ex, or E. A Latin preposition signi- 
fying “out,” or “forth,” ‘out of,” 
“from,” “beyond.” It often has the 
force of “up;” as Evsiecation, a “drying 
up.” Sometimes it is privative. Hx is 
usually changed to / before a word be- 
ginning with /; as efferens for ex ferens. 
Before the liquids, J, m, n, 7, and also be- 
fore 6 and », e is used instead of ex. 

Ex (i). A Greek preposition, signi- 
fying “out.” See Kc. 

Ex-ac-er-ba'tion. [Exacerba’'tio, 
o'nis ; from exacer'bo, exacerba'tum, to 
“become severe or sharp.”] An increased 
force or severity of the symptoms of a 
disease. 

Exveresis,* ex-r’e-sis. [From 
tawptw, to “take away,” to “remove.”] 
One of the old divisions of Surgery, im- 
plying the removal of parts. 

Ex-al-bu’mi-nous. [Exalbu’'mi- 
nus; from ex, “without,” and albu'men.] 
Without albumen or perisperm. 

Ex-an-gei'a,* or Ex-an-gi’a.* 
[From é, “out,” and dyystov, a “ vessel.’’] 
A term sometimes applied to diseases in 
which the large vessels are ruptured, or 
unnaturally distended. 

Ex-a'ni-a.* [From ex, “out,’’ and 
anus.) A prolapsus, or falling down, of 
the anus. See ArcHoprTosis. 

Ex-an-the’ma,* plural Ex-an- 
them’a-ta. [From é{av$éiw, to “burst 
forth as flowers,” to “bloom,” to “break 
out in pustules. a] (Fr. Exanthéme, &x'- 
ane'tém’, or Blév sure, A1A'viir’.) A rash, 
or eruption on the skin; also called Ex- 
anthisma, Applied in the plural to an 
order of the class Pyrexie of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Ex-an-the-mat’ie. [Exanthe- 
maat’ieus.] Belonging to exanthema; 
eruptive. 

Ex-an-the-mat'i-ca.* [The neuter 
plural of Exanthemat/ieus. See Ex- 
ANTHEMATIC.] A name given by Dr. 
Good to an order comprising all eruptive 
fevers. 

Ex-an-them-a-tol’o-gy. [Exanthe- 
matolo’gia; from exanthe'’ma, “erup- 
tion,” and syos, a “discourse.”] The 
consideration of the exanthemata. 

Ex-an-them’a-tous. [Exanthema- 
to’'sus: from exanthe'’ma, “eruption.”] 
Pertaining to exanthemata; having ex- 
anthemata. 

Exanthéme. 
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Ex-an-the’sis,* and Ex-an-this’- 
ma.* Nearly the same as EXANTHEMA, 
which see. 

Ex-ar-thro’sis,* or Ex-ar-thro’- 
ma.* [From %, “out,” and ap%ov, a 
“joint.”| The same as Luxatron. 

Ex-cip'l-cut. [Exeip’iens; from 
excip'io, to “receive.” | Applied to the 
substance used for receiving medicines, 
or hiding their nauseous qualities in its 
more pleasant taste, as the confections, 
conserves, ete. 

Ex-ceis'ion. [Exci’sio, o’nis ; from 
ex, “out” or “off,” and scin'do, scis'sum, 
to “cut.”] The cutting out, or eutting 
off, of any part. 

Ex-cei-ta-bil I-ty. [Excitabil/itas, 
aiis; from ex'cito, excita'tum, to “call 
forth,” to “raise up.”] The capacity of 
organized beings to be affected by cer- 
tain agents termed stimuli, excitants, or 
exciting powers. 

Ex-ei'tant. [Ex’citans; from the 
same.] Exciting; stimulating. 

Ex-ci-ta'tion. [Excita’tio, o'nis ; 
from the same.] The act of rousing, or 
quickening into active exercise, some — 
power or susceptibility. 

Ex-cite’ment. [From the same.] The 
state of being excited. 

Ex-ei’timg Cause. That which ex- 
cites, or is the immediate cause of, a dis- 
ease. 

Ex-ei'to-Mo'tor-y (or Ex-ci’to- 
Mo’tor) Pow’er. A peculiar power or 
property seated in the spinal system of 
nerves, by which, if their extremities be 
excited, the impression is conveyed to 
the spinal marrow, and reflected from 
it to the part or limb excited. 

Ex-co-ri-&’' tion. [Execoria’tio, 
o’nis; from er, “from,” and co’rium, 
the “skin.”] Abrasion or removal, par- 
tial or complete, of the skin. 

Ex'ere-ment. [Exeremen’tum; 
from excer’no, excre'tum, to “excrete,” 
to “void by stool.”] The alvine faces, 
or waste matter discharged from the 
bowels; dung; ordure. 

Excrementitious,ex-kre- men-tish’« 
tis. [Exerementi’tius.] Belonging to 
excrement. 

Ex-erés-cence. [Exerescen’tia; 
from exeres'co, to “grow out of.”’] (Fr. 
Evxcroissance, &xkrwi'sdnss’.) Any pre- 
ternatural formation on any part of the 
body. 

Ex-cre'tion. [Execre’tio, o'nis ; 
from excer/no, exere'tum, to “sift out,” to 
“separate.”] The separation of those 
fluids from the blood which are sup- 
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posed to be useless, as urine, perspiration, 
ete.; also, any such fluid itself. 

Exerétoire. See Excrerory. 

Ex’ere-to-ry. [Exereto’rius; from 
the same.] (Fr.£verétoire, Ex'kra'twar’.) 
Having the power of separating and 
throwing off what is superfluous; be- 
longing to excretion. 

Ex’eretory Duets. [Due’tus Ex- 
ereto’rii.| Small vessels that conduct 
the secretion out of a gland. 

Ex-ere’tus.* [See Excretion. ] 
Thrown off as superfluous or useless. 

Exeroissanee. See Excrescence. 

Ex’'e-dens.* [From ex'edo, to “eat 
out,” to “eat as a worm or sore.”] LEat- 
ing; consuming. 

Ex-em-bry-o-na‘tus.* [From ex, 
priv., and em’ bryo, the “ germ of a plant.”] 
Haying no embryo. Applied in the 
plural feminine (Lxrembryona'te) to the 
Cryptogania, 

Ex-fee-ta'tion.. [From ex, “out” or 
“without,” and fe'tus.] Extra-uterine 
feetation, or imperfect foetation in some 


organ exterior to the uterus. See Eccy- 
ESIS. 
Ex-fo-li-a’'tion. [Exfolia’tio, 


o'nis; from ex, “from,” or ‘off,’ and 
fo'lium, a “leaf ;” whence eafo’lio, exfo- 
lia‘tum, to ‘shed the leaf.”] The sepa- 
ration or scaling off of a dead piece of 
bone from the living; also, the separa- 
tion of scales or laminz from any sub- 
stance. 

Exhalaison. See EXHALATION. 

Ex-ha‘lant. [Exha’lans; from er- 
ha'lo, exhala'tum, to “send forth a 
breath.”] Giving off fumes; exhaling. 

Ex-ha-la’'tion. [Exhala’tio, 
o'nis ; from the same.] (Fr. Exhalaison, 
&x'A'la‘zbne’.) A vapor, fume, or steam. 
A subtile spirit or vapor, from the sur- 
face of the body. Evaporation of moist- 
ure or water by the sun’s heat, ete. 

Ex-hib’it.. [From exhib’eo, exhib'- 
itum, to “ show” or “exhibit,” to “ give.’’] 
To administer or give to a patient some 
medicine, or medicinal substance. 

Exo (é{w). A Greek particle, signify- 
ing “ without.” 

Ex-o-car'di-al. [Exocardia'lis; 
from tw, “without,” and «apdia, the 
‘“heart.”] External to the heart. 

Ex-oe-eip'i-tal. [Exoccipita'lis; 
from %w, “without,” and oceipita'lis, 
“oecipital.”| Applied by Owen to the 
lateral part of the occipital bone. 

Excccip’ital Bone. In Anthro- 


-potomy, the condyloid process of the 


secipital bone: its homologue in the 
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archetypal skeleton is called the “neura- 
pophysis.” See VERTEBRA. 

Ex-od'ic. [Exod’ieus; from fw, 
“without,” and 6dés, & “way.”] Pro- 
ceeding out of the spinal marrow. A 
term proposed by Dr. M. Hall as prefer- 
able to Reflex motor. 

Ex’o-gen. An exogenous plant. 

Ex-og’en-ous. [Exog’enus; froin 
&w, “without,” and yévw, to “be born,” 
to “grow.”’] Applied to stems of plants 
in which the new matter, whereby they 
increase in diameter, is added at the 
external surface. Applied by Owen to 
those parts, properly called processes, 
of bone, which shoot out as continuations 
of preceding elements. See AvuTOGE- 
NOUS. 

Ex-og’o-num Pur’ga.* One of the 
names of the jalap-plant. See JALAP. 

Ex-om/pha-los,* Ex-em’pha-lus.* 
[From ¢, “out,” and éydadés, the ‘na- 


vel.’”’] (Fr. Hernie ombilicale, Erne’ om'- 
bé'lé'k4l’.) Umbilical hernia. See Om- 
PHALOCELE. 


Ex-oph-thal mi-a.* [ From ¢, “out,” 
and <dpfadyds, the “‘eye.”] A swelling 
and protrusion of the eyeball; the same 
as OPHTHALMOPTOMA. 

Ex-or’mi-a.* [From é, “out,” and 
opun, “rushing.”] Literally, a ‘rushing 
or breaking out.” A term used by the 
Greeks as synonymous with ecthyma, or 
papulous skin, comprising gum-rash, ete. 

Ex-or-rhi'zous. [{Exerrhi’zus ; 
from éw, “ without,” and fica, a ‘root.’’] 
Applied to plants having the radicle 
free and naked, that is, not enclosed in 
any sheath. 

Ex’o-Skel’e-ton. [Exoscel’eten; 
from iw, ‘without,’ and ockederdv, a 
“skeleton.” | The skeleton in such ani- 
mals as have a hard or bony case, or 
external skeleton. See DERMOSKELETON, 


Ex-os’mie. [Exos’micus.]  Be- 
longing to exrosmose. 
Ex-os-mose’. [Exosmo’sis; from 


étw, “without,” and aopés, “impulsion.’’] 
A movement in liquids separated by a 
membranous partition, by which their 
principles are interchanged. This term 
is given to the liquid passing outwards. 
See EnposMosE. 

Exostemma Caribeum. See Bark, 
CARIBEAN. 

Ex-os'to-ma.* [From fw, “with- 
out,” and crépa, a ‘‘mouth.”] See Micro- 
PYLE. 

Exosto’ma.* Nearly the same as Ex- 
oOsTosIs, which see. 

Ex-os-to’sis.* 


[From iw, ‘with- 
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out,” and doredv, a “bone.”] An exube- 
rant growth of bony matter on the sur- 
face of a bone; the enlargement of a 
part or the whole of a bone. 

Ex-o-tér'ie. [Exoter’icus; from 
et drepos, the comparative degree of éw.] 
Applied to a series of periodic, vital 
phenomena, being such as result from 
causes external to the organism. 

Exothecium,* ex-o-the’she-iim. 
[ From é, “ without,” and Ojxn, a“ case.’’] 
The name given by Purkinje to the coat 
of the anther. 

Ex-ot'ie. [Exot/ieus; from éw, 
“without.”] Foreign; belonging to what 
is without, or beyond the limits of, our 
own country. 

Ex-pan-si-bil'i-ty. [Expansibil’- 
itas, a/tis; from ex, out,” and pan'do, 
pan'sum, to “spread.”] The capability 
of being expanded or dilated. 

Ex-pan’sion. [Expan’sio, 0/nis ; 
from the same.] The increase of bulk, 
or of surface, of which natural bodies 
are susceptible. 

Ex-pec’to-rant. [Expec’torans; 
from expec'toro, expectora’tum, to “ dis- 
charge from the breast” (from ea, “ out,” 
“from,” and pec'tus, the ‘breast’”).] 
Facilitating or promoting the ejection 
of mucus, or other fluids, from the lungs 
and trachea. 

Ex-pee-to-ra'tion. [Expectora’- 
tio, o'nis ; from the same.] The act of 
ejecting from the lungs, or trachea, by 
spitting; also, the substance ejected. 

Ex-pel’lent. [Expel’lems; from 
expel'lo, to “drive out.”] Driving out. 

Ex-pi-ra’'tion. [Expira’tio, o’nis ; 
from expi'ro, expira'tum, to “breathe 
forth.”] The act of breathing out, or 
expelling air from the lungs. 

Ex-plo-ra'tion. [Explora’tio, 
Onis; from explo'ro, explora’'tum, to 
“search diligently.”] The investigation 
of the physical signs attending disease, 
as distinguished from what are commonly 
termed the symptoms ; consisting of aus- 
cultation, inspection, mensuration, palpa- 
tion, and percussion. 

Ex-pressed’ Oils. Oils obtained from 
bodies by pressure. See Expression. 

Ex-pres'sion. [Expres’sio, 0! nis ; 
from ex, “out,” and pre’mo, pres’sum, to 
“press.”] The process of forcing out 
the juices and oils of plants by means 
of a press. Also, the manifestation of 
the feelings, by the countenance, attitude, 
or gesture. 


Ex-pul’sion. [Expul’sio, o/nis ; 


from ex, “out,” and pel'lo, pul'sum, to 
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“drive,” to “foree.”] The act of void- 
ing the bowels or bladder. The delivery 
of the placenta; also, the extrusion of 
an immature foetus. 

Ex-pul/sive. [Expel’lens; from 
the same.] (Fr. Eapulsif, &x'piil'séf’.) 
Applied to the pains in the second stage 
of childbirth, by which the child is ex- 
pelled. Applied in Surgery to a bandage 
so adjusted as to expel pus or other fluid. 

Ex-san’guine, Ex-san-guin’e-ous. 
[Exsanguin’eus; from ez, priv., and 
san’ guis, “blood.” | Deprived of blood: 
anemial; angemic. 

Ex-san-guin'i-ty. [Exsanguin’i- 
tas, a’tis; from the same.] The state 
of being without blood: aneemia. 

Ex-sert/ed. [Exser’tus; from ex’- 
sero, exser'tum, to ‘thrust out.”] Pro- 
truding beyond, as the stamens out of 
the corolla. 

Ex-sie-ca’ tion. [ Exsicca’ tio, o/nis; 
from exrsic'co, exsicca’tum, to “dry up.’’} 
The process of drying moist bodies by 
applying heat, or atmospheric air, or 
absorbing the moisture by soft spongy 
substances. 

Ex-stip’a-late. [Exstipula’tus; 
from ex, priv., and stip’ula, a “stipule.”} 
Without stipules. 

Ex’stro-phy. [Exstro’phia, or 
Ee’strophe; from é, ‘ out,” and crpéa, 
to “turn” or “twist.”] Applied to a 
congenital malformation, in which, from 
deficiency in the abdominal wall, the 
bladder appears to be turned inside out, 
having the internal surface of the pos- 
terior paries situated outwardly on the 
lower part of the body. 

Exsudation. See ExupArTion. 

Extenseur. See Extensor. 

Ex-ten’sion. [Exten’sio, 0'nis; 
from ex, “out,’’ and ten’do, ten’sum, to 
“stretch.”] The pulling of a fractured 
limb in a direction from the trunk, to ob- 
viate retraction of the lower fragments ; 
also, similar treatment in dislocations, 

Ex-ten’sor,o/ris.* [From the same.] 
(Fr. Evtenseur, Ex'tdnesur’.) An ex- 
tender. Applied to several muscles. 

Exten’'sor Bre'vis Dig-i-to’rum 
Pe'dis.* (‘Short Extensor of the 
Toes.’’) A muscle situated on the back 
of the foot, having for its office to extend 
the first four toes. 

Exten’'sor Com-mu’nis Digito’- 
rum Pe’dis.* (“Common Extensor 
of the Toes.’’) A muscle situated on 
the anterior part of the leg, and attached 


to the phalanges of the last four toes, 


which it extends, 
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Exten’'sor Digito’/rum Commu’- 
nis.* (“Common Extensor of the Fin- 
gers.”) A muscle of the forearm, the 
tendons of which are inserted into the 
phalanges of all the fingers, which it 
extends. 

Exten'sor Pro’pri-us Pol’li-cis 
Pe'dis.* (“Extensor Proper of the 
Thumb of the Foot, or Great Toe.”) A 
muscle on the anterior part of the leg: 
its office is to extend the toe. 

Ex-tir-pa tion. [ Extirpa’tio, o'nis; 
from extir'po, extirpa'tum, to “root out.’’] 
The complete removal or eradication of 
a part, by the knife or caustic. ° 

Ex’tra.* A Latin preposition signi- 
fying “without,” “on the outside,” “be- 
yond,” “over and above.” 

Ex’traet. [Extrae’tum; from ez, 
“out,” and tra’ho, trac'tum, to “draw.” ] 
(Fr. Extrait, Ex'tra’.) Literally, “that 
which is drawn out or extracted” from 
any thing. The soluble parts of vegetable 
substances, dissolved in spirit, or water, 
and reduced to the consistence of a 
syrup or paste by evaporation. Also, 
the product of an aqueous decoction. 

Ex-trae’ta,* the plural of Exrrac- 
tum, which see. 

Ex-trac'tion. [Extrac'tio, 0’n/s ; 
from the same.] The drawing of a tooth, 
or taking foreign substances out of the 
body, or a tumor out of its cavity, ete. 

Ex-trae’tive. [Extracti’vus; from 
the same.] (Fr. Extracti/, &x'trak'téf’.) 
Applied to a peculiar modification of 
vegetable matter forming one constitu- 
ent part of common extracts. 

Exrtrac’tive Prin’crptes. The de- 
signation of a variety of compounds, most 
of which crystallize, and have a bitter 
taste, but cannot be referred to any par- 
ticular series. 

f=S For the names and preparation 
of the officinal extracts, sce the U.S. 
Pharmacopeeia, pp. 142-180. 

Ex-trac’tum,* plural Ex-trae’ta. 
{From the same.] (Fr. Evvtrait, €x'trd’.) 
An extract; a preparation obtained by 
the evaporation of a vegetable solution, 
or a native vegetable juice. Its basis is 
termed extractive, or extractive principle. 

Extrac'tum Can‘na-bis.* (“Extract 
of Hemp.”) The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the alcoholic extract of 
the dried tops of the Cannabis sativa 
(variety /ndica). 

Extrae’'tum Gly¢-yr-rhi'z2x.* 
/“Extract of Liquorice.”) The Phar- 
macopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the ex- 
tract of the root of Glycyrrhiza glabra, 
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This extract is the “liquorice” of the 
shops. 

Ex-tra-fo-li-a’ceous. / [Extrafo- 
lia'ceus; from ex’tra, “without,” and 
fo'lium, a “leaf.”] External to the leaf. 
Applied to stipule below the foctstalk. 

Extrait, éx'trd’. A French term 
for Extract, which see. 

Ex’tra-U'ter-ine. [From ev’tra, 
“on the outside,” and u’terus.] Applied 
to those cases of pregnancy in which 
the foetus is contained in some organ 
outside of the uterus. 

Ex-tray-a-sa'tion. [Extravasa’- 
tio, o’nis ; from ex'ira, “without,” and 
vas, a “vessel.”] The effusion of a fluid 
(or its state when effused) out of its 
proper vessel or receptacle. 

Ex-trem’‘i-ty. [Extrem /itas, a’ tis; 
from extre’mum, the “outermost part” 
or “fend” of any thing.] Any of the 
four limbs of animals. 

Ex-tro-ver’sion. [From extror’sum, 
“outwards,” -and_ ver’te, ver’sum, to 
“turn.”] That kind of malformation in 
which a part is turned inside outwards. 
The same as Exstropuy. 

Ex-u’ber-és.* [From ex, priv,, and 
u'ber, “pap” or “udder.”] Applied to 
weaned infants, as opposed to Sububeres, 
or those being suckled. 

Ex-u-da'tion. [Exuda’tio, 0’nis ; 
from exu'do, exruda'tum, to “sweat out” 
(contracted from ea, “out,” and su'do, to 
“sweat”).] A sweating; the passing 
out of any liquid through the walls (or 
membranes) of the vessel containing it. 
Also applied to the oozing of the Liquor 
sanguinis through the yascular walls. 

Ex’'u-da-tive. [Exudati’vus; from 
the same.] Belonging to exudation; 
promoting exudation. 

Ex-ul-cer-a'tion. [Exulcera’tio, 
o’nis; from exul’cero, exulcera'tum, to 
“make sore.’”’] A soreness; the early 
state, or commencement, of ulceration. 

Ex-u'vi-z,* gen. Ex-u-vi-a/rum, 
found only in the plural. [From ex’uo, 
to “strip,” “spoil,” or “put off.’] The 
shells, ete., found in particular strata. 
In Zoology, applied to the slough, or 
east skins of animals whose nature it is 
to throw them off at certain seasons. 

Ex-u'vi-al. [Exuvia’lis.] 
longing to eruviz. 

Eye. [Lat. Oc’ulus; Gr. 6(0adpds; 
Fr. Gil, vy’ or ul; Ger. Auge, Sw’Geh.] 
The organ of vision. The eyes occupy 
two cavities, called orbits, situated in 
the lower anterior part of the cranium; 
they communicate with the brain by 
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means of the optic nerves. The organ 
consists of a ball or globe containing 
within itself the iris, lens, the aqueous 
and vitreous humors, the retina, etc. 
This ball moves freely in a socket, and is 
readily turned at will in every direc- 
tion by six muscles especially appro- 
priated to this purpose. It is covered 
anteriorly by a delicate mucous mem- 
brane, termed the conjuncti’va, and is 
protected from external injury by the 
eyelashes and eyelids. At the very front 
part of the ball, is situated a transparent, 
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horny membrane, termed the cornea. 
The various parts of the eye will be 
more particularly noticed, each in its 
alphabetical place. 

Eye of Ty’phon. The mystic name 
given by the Egyptians to the Squili, or 
sea-onion, 

Eyebrow. See SuprerciLium. 

Eyelash. See Cinrum. 

Eyelid. See PALPEBRA. 

Eye’-Teeth. The upper Cuspidati, 
or canine teeth, the fangs of which reach 
almost to the orbits of the eye. 
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F., or Ft. = Fi'at,* or Fi/ant.* “Let 
there be made.” 

Fa’'ba Por-ci'na.* 
Hyoscy'amus ni'ger. 

Fa/ba Pur-ga’'trix.* The bean of 
Ricinus communis. 

Fa’‘ba Sane'ti Ig-na’ti-i.* (“Bean 
of St. Ignatius.”) See Ienarra. 

Fa’ba Su-il'la.* The fruit of Hyo- 
scyamus niger. 

Fabacere. See Lecuminos#. 

Fa-ba'ceous. [Faba’ceus; from 
fa'ba, a “bean.”] Having beans; of 
the nature of beans. 

Face. [Fa’cies.] The anterior and 
lower part of the head. The various 
surfaces, or planes, by which a erystal 
is bounded. 

Face A’gue. A form of neuralgia, 
which occurs in the nerves of the face. 

Face Grip’pée, fiss grép'pa’. The 
“pinched or contracted face ;” a peculiar 
expression of features forming one of 
the symptoms in peritonitis. 

Fag’ets, or Fa’eets. [From the 
French Facette, a “small surface.”] The 
small circumscribed surfaces of a bone. 


The fruit of 


Applied in Zoology to the different bases | 


into which the surface of the compound 
eyes of the Arachnid, Crustacea, and 
Insecta is divided. Also applied in 
Mineralogy to the planes or faces of a 
erystal. 

Fa’cial. [Facia’lis: from fa'cies.] 
Belonging to the face. 

Facial Angle. See Anes, FActIAt. 

Fa'cial Nerve. [Ner'vus Facia‘- 
lis.] The Portio dura of the seventh 
pair. 

Fa’cial Veim. A vein which com- 
mences at the summit of the forehead; 
it crosses the face obliquely, and joins 
the internal jugular. See ANGULAR. 
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Facies. See Face. 

Fa'cies (fa’she-éz) Hip-po-crat't- 
ea.* The peculiar expression of the 
features immediately before death, so 
called because first described by Hippo- 
crates. 

Fa’cies Ru’bra.* The red face; 


another name for the Gutta rosacea. See 
ACNE. 
Fae-ti'tious. ([Facti’tius; from 


fa'cio, fac'tum, to “make.”] Made by 
art; artificial. 

Fac'ul-ty. [Faecul’tas; from /a- 
ce're, to “do,” to “make.”’] The power 
or ability by which an action is per- 
formed, Also employed to denote col- 
lectively the medical professors, or those 
of any other department, in a university. 
The phrase “medical faculty” is also 
used in a more general sense, to signify 
those skilled in the science of medicine. 

Fee’cés.* [The plural of fxx, fx'cis, 
“sediment.”] Dregs, or sediment. The 
alvine excretions or excrements. 

Feeeula. See Frecuna. 

Feeeulent. See Frcuent. 

Fa'gin. [Fagi'na.] <A narcotic 
substance obtained from the nuts of the 
Fagus sylvatica. 

Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. See 


THERMOMETER, 


Faiblesse. Sce Dresiniry. 

Faim. See Fames. 

Faint/ing. See Detiquium ANIMI, 
and Syncope. 

Faisceau, fi'sd’. The French term 
for Fascrcuuvs, which see. 

Faix, fa. The French term for Farus, 
which sce. 

Fal’gi-form. [Falcifor’mis; from 
falx, a “scythe” or “sickle.’’} 
sembling a scythe in shape. 

Fal'ciform Prog’ess. { Proces’sus 


Re- 


FAL 


Faleifor’mis.}] <A process of the dura 
mater, separating the hemispheres of 
the brain, and ending in the tentoriwm. 

Falling. See ProcimentiA, and Pro- 
LAPSUS. 

Falling Sickmess. See Epruepsy. 

Fal-lo'pi-an. [Fallopia'nus.] Ap- 
plied to certain tubes or canals, and a 
ligament, first pointed out by the cele- 
brated anatomist Fallopius. 

Fallo’ pian Lig'a-ment. The round 
ligament of the uterus. 

Fallo'pian Tubes. Two canals en- 
closed in the peritonzeum, and extending 
from the sides of the Fundus uteri to 
the ovaries. See Urrerus. 

Fallopius, Aqueductof. See AquE- 
puct or FALLoptus. 

False. [Fal’sus; from /al!lo, fal’- 
sum, to “deceive.”] (Fr. Faux, fo, or 
Fausse, foss.) A term often applied in 
medicine to an unnatural or diseased 
condition of certain parts, as False 
Joint, False Membrane. 

False Aneurism. 

False Conception. 
TION, FALSE. 

False Joint. See ArtiriciAL Jornt. 

False Mem’brane. This is always 
the result of inflammation, as that pro- 
duced in pleurisy, in peritonitis, “in 
croup, ete. 

False Pas'sage. <A passage formed 
by the laceration or ulceration of the 


See ANEURISM. 
See ConceP- 


mucous membrane of the urethra, from 


forcible introduction of instruments in 
a@ wrong direction. 

False Ribs. [Cos’tze Spu’rize.] The 
five inferior ribs, which (except the last 
two, or floating ribs) are joined ante- 


riorly to each other and to the cartilage 


of the last true rib. 

False Vision. 
SIA. 

False Wa'ters. (Fr. Fausses Eaux, 
foss 6.) A term applied by the French 
to a serous fluid which accumulates be- 
tween the chorion and the amnion, and 
is discharged at certain periods of preg- 
nancy. This must not be confounded 
with the liquor amnii, which they term 
simply the “ waters” (eauz). 

Falx Cér-e-bel'li.* (“Seythe of 
the Cerebellum.” Fr. Faux du Cervelét, 
fo dii sérv'ld’.) A triangular portion 
of the dura maicr, separating the two 
loves of the cerebellum. 

Falx Cér'e-bri.* (“Scythe of the 
Cerebrum.” Fr. Faux du Cerveau, fd 
dii sér‘vo’.) The same as Fatcirorm 
Process, which see. 


See PsreupOBLEP- 


FAS 
Falx Major. See FAtcirorm Pro- 
CESS. 

Falx Minor. See Faux CreresBe.ti. 

Fa’meés.* (Fr. Faim, fine.) A Latin 
term signifying “hunger.” Hence the 
terms cura famis, abstinence from food; 
and fames canina, voracious or canine 
appetite. See BuLimra. 

Fam’‘i-ly. [Fami'lia.] A number 
of genera having some organic resem- 
blances. 

Fang. [Ger. Fan'gen, to “take” or 
“seize” as prey, to “bite.”] Applied to 
the sharp-pointed, perforated tooth in 
the superior maxillary bone of venomous 
serpents, through which a poisonous fluid 
flows into the wound made by it. Also, 
the root of a tooth. 

Fareimen. See Farcy. 

Far-cim-i-na’lis.* [From farci’men, 
“sausage-meat.”] ‘The same as ALLAN- 
TOID, which see. 

Fare’tus.* [From /far'cio, fare'tum, 
to “stuff.”] Stuffed, filled, crammed. 

Far’ey, or Far-ei’men*(called, also, 
Equi'nia* and Glan’ders). [From 
far'cio, to “stuff.””] A disease in which 
numerous ‘small tumors suppurate and 
form ulcers. It occurs in the horse, ass, 
and mule; and is often communicated 
by contagion to men attending on those 
animals. In its aggravated form it is 
generally fatal. 

Fa-ri’‘na.* [From /ar, all kinds of 
corn.} Wheat flour. The Pharmaco- 
poial name for the flour from the seeds 
of Triticum vulgare. 

Far-i-na’'ceous. [Farina’ceus. | 
Belonging to or containing farina; of the 
nature of farina. 

Far-Sightedmess. See Prespyopia. 

Faseia,* fash’e-a. [From /as'cis, a 
“bundle.”] Originally, a ‘swathe,” 
“bandage,” or “roller.” The tendinous 
expansion of muscles; an aponeurosis. 

Fas'cia Crib-ri-for’mis.* (“Sieve- 
like Fascia.”) A web of cellular sub- 
stance stretched from the lower edge of 
Poupart’s ligament over the inguinal 
glands; so called because it is pierced 
with numerous openings for the trans- 
mission of the lymphatic vessels. 

Fas’cia H-i'a-ea.* (“Tliac Fascia.”) 
A strong fascia which covers the inner 
surface of the iliac and psoas muscles. 

Fas'cia In-fan-dib'u-li-for'mis.* 
(“Funnel-shaped Fascia.”) A portion 
of cellular membrane which passes 
down on the spermatic cord, where it 
penetrates the Fascia transversalis. 

Fas’cia La'ta.* (“Broad Fascia.”) 
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A broad tendinous expansion continued 
from the tendons of the Glutei and 
neighboring muscles, and maintaining in 
their proper position the various muscles 
of the thigh. 

Fascia Lara is also the name of a mus- 
cle at the upper and exterior part of the 
thigh. See Tensor Vacin#& Femoris. 

Fas'cia Pro’pri-a.* The proper 
cellular envelope of a hernial sac. 

Fas'eia Spi-ra’lis.* (“Spiral 
Roller.”’) A name for the common roller 
which is wound spirally round a limb. 

Fas'cia Su-per-fic-i-a’/lis.*  (“Su- 
perficial Fascia.”) A very thin layer 
of cellular membrane, which covers the 
abdominal muscles immediately under 
the skin. 

Fascia Tor’ ti-lis.* A name for the 
tourniquet. 

Fas'ecia Trams-ver-sa’lis.* |The 
cellular membrane lining the inner sur- 
face of the TZransversalis abdominis 
muscle. 

Fasceial, fash’al. 
longing to a fascia. 

Fasciate, fash'e-at, or Faseiated, 
fash'e-ait-ed. [Faseia’tuss; from j/as’- 
cta.] Flattened like a little band. 

Faseciation, fash-e-i’shiin, or Fas- 
ciatio,* fash-e-a/she-o. [From /as’cia, 
a “bandage.”], The binding up of a dis- 
eased or wounded part; also, a bandage. 

Faseicle. See Fascicuuus. 

Fas-cie’'u-lar. [Fascicula’ris; from 
fascic'ulus, a“ little bundle.”] Bundled 
together; clustered. Applied to roots. 

Fas-cic'u-late. 
from faseic’ ulus, a “little bundle.”] Bun- 
dled together; clustered. 

Fas-cie’u-lus,* plural Fas-gie’u-li. 
[Diminutive of fas'cis, a“ bundle.” ] (Fr. 
Faisceau, fa‘sd'.) Applied to a little bun- 
dle of muscular or nervous fibres, ete. 
A fascicle or compact cyme, as in the 
Sweet William. Also, a handful of 
leaves, roots, ete. 

Fas-ci'o-la_ He-pat'i-ea.* [From 
Jasci'ola, a “little strip of cloth.”] An- 
other name for the Distoma, which see. 

Fas-ti'di-am Ci'bi.* (“Loathing 
of Food.”) See ANOREXIA. 

Fas-tig’i-ate. [Fastigia’tus;: from 
Jasti'gium, the “top.”] Applied to um- 
belliferous flowers which rise together to 
the same height, forming a flat top. 

Fat. (Fr. Graisse, gréss or grass.) 
See Anreps, AxuneiA, and Sevum. 

Fa-tu/i-ty. [Fatu’itas,a’tis ; from 
Sat'wus, “silly.”| Weakness of under- 
standing, or idiocy. See AmenTIA. 
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[Faseia’lis.] Be- 


[Fasecicula’tus; | 


FEB 


Fau’cés,* gen. Faucium, fau’she. 
tim. [The plural of Faux.) The cavity 
at the back of the mouth from which the 
pharynx and larynx proceed. 

Fault, [From the French Faute, an 
“error” or “defect.’’] A complete frac- 
ture of the mass of strata along a verti- 
cal or inclined plane, parallel to which 
the beds on one side are uplifted, and on 
the other depressed; a slip. 

Fau'na.* [From Fau’ius, a sylvan 
deity of the ancient Romans.] The en- 
tire assemblage of animals, especially 
Mammalia, which nature has assigned to 
a particular country. 

Faux,* gen. Fan’eis. The gorge or 
mouth. (See Fauces.) Applied, by 
analogy, to the opening of the tube of a 
monopetalous corol. 

Faux, fo, feminine Fausse, fiss. 
The French for FAusn, which see. Faux 
is also the French term for alr. See 
next article. 

Faux du Cerveau, fo dii str'vo’. 
The French term for Fale Cerebri. See 
Faxctrorm Process. 

Faux du Cervelet, fo dii stérv'la’. 
The French term for Faux CereBeLtl, 
which see. 

Fa-vose’. 
a “honeyecomb.”] Belonging to, or like, 
a honeycomb. 

Fa’'vus.* A honeycomb. Applied to 
a kind of pustule. See Porrigo. 

Fay'nard’s Pow'der. 
powder for stopping hemorrhage, said 


to have been nothing more than the’ 


charcoal of beech-wood, finely-powdered. 

Feather-Veined. See PINNATELY- 
VEINED. 

Fe'brés,* the plural of Fe'bris. 
Fevers. An order of the class Pyrexvie 
of Cullen’s Nosology. . 

Fe-bric’u-la.* [Diminutive of /fe’- 
bris, a “‘fever.”’| A slight fever. 

Feb’ri-fuge. [Febrif/mgus; from 
Se'bris, a “fever,” and fu'go, to “drive 
away.”’] Having the property of mode- 
rating or abating the violence of fevers. 

Feob’rile. 


I'e'bris.* [From fer’ veo, to ‘‘be hot.’’] 
A fever. See FEVER. 

Feb/ure’s Lo’tion. 
brated remedy for cancer, consisting of 


ten grains of the white oxide of arsenic. 
dissolved in a pint of distilled water, . 


to which are added one ounce of the 


Extractum conti, three ounces of the 


Liquor plumbi subacetatis, and a drachm 
of laudanum. 


[Favo'sus; from fa’vus, | 


A celebrated. 


[Febri'lis; from /e'bris, . 
a “fever.’’] Belonging to fever; feverish. . 


A once cele-» 


FEC 


Feees. See Faces. 

Féeond, fi'kéne’. The French term 
for Fecunn, which see. , 

Fee’u-la. [Fzee'ula, the diminutive 
of fea, fe'cis, “dregs.”] Originally, 
the grounds or sediment of any liquor; 
any substance derived by spontaneous 
subsidence from a liquid. The term was 
afterwards applied to starch, which was 
thus deposited by agitating the flour of 
wheat in water; and, lastly, it denoted 
a peculiar vegetable principle, which, 
like starch, is insoluble in cold, but com- 
pletely soluble in boiling water, with 
which it forms a gelatinous solution. 

Fee’u-lent. [Fzculen’tus; from 
fe! ces, “dregs.”| Having dregs or feces; 
of the nature of dregs or feces. 

Fe’eund. [Lat. Feeeun’dus; Fr. 
Fécond, fa'kéye’.] Fruitful; prolifie. 

Fe-cun-da'tion. [Foecunda’tio, 
o/nis ;> from facun'do, fecunda'tum, to 
“make fruitful.”] In Botany, the action 
of the pollen on the ovule, which thereby 
becomes impregnated. In Physiology, 
the act of impregnating, or the state of 
being impregnated. 

Fe-cun‘di-ty. [Foecun’ditas, a’ tis ; 
from fecun’dus, “‘fruitful.”] The power 
of reproducing ; fruitfulness. 

Feeling. See Toucn. 

Feet, Distortion of. See TALirss. 

Fel,* gen. Fel/lis. (Fr. Fiel, fe-l’.) 
Gall, or bile; a secretion found in the 
eystis fellea, or gall-bladder. See Bine. 

Fel Bo-vi'‘num,* or Fel Tau’ri.* 
Gall, or bile, of the ox. See Binz. 

Fel-liflu-a Pas’sio* (pash’e-o). 
Gall-flux disease; an ancient name for 
cholera. 

Fel-lif/lu-us.* [From /e/, “bile,” 
and flu'o, to “flow.”| Flowing with, or 
discharging, bile. See preceding article. 

Fel’lin-ate. [Fel’linas, a’tis.] A 
combination of fellinie acid with a base. 

Fel-lin’ic. [Fellin’icus; from /e/, 
“gall,” or “bile.”] Belonging to bile, or 

all. 

; Fellin’ie Agc’/id. A peculiar sub- 
stance obtained by digesting bilin with 
dilute hydrochlorie acid. 

Fe'lo de se.* [Low Latin /e’lo, a 
“felon,” de, “with respect to,” and se, 
“himself.”] Literally, “one guilty of 
felony with respect to himself.” A term 
in Medical Jurisprudence for one who 
commits suicide. 

Fel’on. The name of malignant 
whitlow, in which the effusion is beneath 
the periosteum. 


Feminine. Sce Famineus. 
18 
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Fem-o-rre'us.* Another name forthe 
erureus muscle, an extensor of the leg. 

Fem’o-ral. [Femora’lis; from 
fe'mur, the “thigh.”] Belonging to the 
thigh: erural. 

Fem'o-ro-céle.* [From /e’mur, the 
“thigh,” and «d\n, a “tumor.”] The 
disorder termed Hernia cruralis, 

Fe'mur,* gen. Fem’o-ris. The 
thigh. Also, the long cylindrical bone 
of the thigh, or Os femoris. (Fr. Os 
de la Cuisse, 6 deh 14 kwéss.) The 
second articulation of the feet of the 
Arachnides, Crustacea, and Insecta. 

Fe-nes'tra.* [From ¢aivw, to “make 
to appear.”] A window. Applied to two 
Joramina of the tympanum of the ear. 

Fe-nes'tral. [Fenestra’lis; from 
Jenes'tra.] Belonging to windows; like 
windows. 

Fe-nes’trate. [Fenestra’tus; 
from /enes'tra.| Pierced with holes, 
or with openings like windows. 

Fen'‘nel, Sweet. The Anethum fenic- 
ulum. 

Fen’u-Greek, or Fen'u-gréec. The 
Trigonel'la Fo'num, a plant forming, it 
is said, an article of food in Egypt. It 
grows also in the south of France. Used 
chiefly in veterinary medicine. 

Fer (Fr.), fér. See Iron. 

Fer-men-ta'tion. [Fermenta'tio, 
o’nis ; from fermen'to, fermenta'tum, to 
“leavyen.”] The spontaneous changes 
which aqueous combinations of animal or 
vegetable matter undergo when exposed 
to the air at an ordinary temperature. 

Fer-men’tum.* Ferment. The sub- 
stance which excites fermentation. The 
Pharmacopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
“yeast.” See preceding article. 

Fermen’'tum Cerevi'sia® (sér-e- 
vish’e-a). The scum or froth of beer 
during fermentation; barm; yeast. This 
substance has been placed on the pri- 
mary list of the U.S. Pharmacopeeia for 
1860. 

Fern, Male. 
Mas. 

Fe-ro'ni-a El-e-phan’tum.* [From 
Fero'nia, the goddess of groves.] An 
Indian tree of the order Aurantiacer : 
it yields a gum resembling gum Arabic. 

Fer'ri,* genitive of Ferrum,which see. 

Fer’ri Fer-ro-cy-an i-dum.* (“ Fer- 
rocyanide of Iron.”) The Pharmacopeeial 
name (U.S. Ph., 1860) for Prussian blue. 

Fer’ri Fi/lum.* The Pharmacopeial 
name (Ed. Ph.) for iron wire; the Fer- 
rum in fila tractum of the London Phar- 
macopeia. 
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Fer’ri, Ra-men’ta.* (“Raspings of 


Iron.”) A name for iron filings. 

Fer’ri Sul-phu-re’'tum.* (Sul- 
phuret o: Iron.”) The Pharmacopceial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the protosulphuret 
of iron, prepared by melting together 
sublimed sulphur and iron in small pieces. 

Fer-rif er-ous. [Ferrif’erus ; 
from fer’rum, “iron,” and fe'ro, to 
“)bear.’’] Containing iron in some form, 
usually in the state of oxide or ¢ar- 
bonate. 

Fer'ro-. (From /er/rum, “iron.”) A 
prefix in compound names, denoting con- 
nection with iron. 

Fer'ro-gy-an’‘ie Acid. A com- 
pound of cyanogen, metallic iron, and 
hydrogen; also called ferruretted chyazie 
acid. It contains the elements of hydro- 
eyanie acid, but differs from it totally in 
its properties. Its salts, oncetermed triple 
prussiates, are now called ferro-cyanates. 

Fer-ru'gin-ous, or Fer-ru-gin’e- 
ous. ([Ferrugin’eus, or Ferrazi- 
mno’sus; from /ferrw'go, the “rust of 
iron.”] Full of iron-rust; containing 
iron-rust; of a yellowish-brown color. 

Ferrum. See [Ron. 

Fer'tile. [Fer'tilis; from /e'ro, to 
“bring forth.”] Fruitful. Applied to 
flowers having a pistil, or producing seeds 
capable of vegetation. 

Fertilization. See Frecunpartion. 

Fer’u-la.* [From fe! rio, to “ strike.’’] 
A Linnean genus of the class Pentandria, 
natural order Apiacee (or Umbellifere). 

Fer'ula As-sa-foet'I-da.* The plant 
which yields assafatida. 

Fer'vor. [From /er’veo, to “ boil.’”’] 
A violent and scorching heat. Ardor 
denotes an excessive heat; Calor, a 
mederate or natural heat. 

Fessier, fds'se‘d’/. The French term 
for GLUTEAL or GLUT «US, which see. 

Fés'ter-ing. A word applied to a 
sore, signifying the discharge either of 
pus or of a morbid watery fluid. 

Fes-tooned’ Rings. <A popular de- 
signation of the fibrous zones or tendin- 
ous circles which surround the orifices 
of the heart. 


Fe'tal. [Foeta'lis.] Belonging to 
the foetus. 

Feticide. Sce Faricme. 

Fet/id.  [Foe'tidus; from /e’teo, 
to “become putrid.”] Having a bad 
smell. 


Fe'tor. [Foe’tor,o'ris ; from fe'teo, 
to “stink.”’] A bad smell, or stink. 
Fe'ver. [Lat. Fe’bris; Fr. Fitvre, 
fe-tvr/or fe-Avr’.] A condition charac- 
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terized by aceelcrated pulse, increased 
heat of surface, loss of appetite, thirst, 
languor, debility, unwillingness to move, 
and gencral disturbance of all the func- 
tions. See Frpris, and Pyrexta. 

Fever, Slight. See Fresrievna. 

Fe'ver-ish. ([Lat. Feb/riems; Fr. 
Fiévreux, fe-d‘vruh’.] A term applied 
to the state of one laboring under fever; 
also to that which causes fever. 

Fi/ber.* The Latin term for the 
“beaver.” 

Fi'bre. [Fi'bra; from /i'ber, “ex- 
treme;” because originally applied to 
the thread-like radicles at the extremity 
of a root.] The minute threads or fila- 
ments which occur in the structure of 
parts in animals and vegetables. 

Fi'bre, An’i-mal. ([Fi'bra Ani- 
ma/‘lis.] The filaments which compose 
the muscular fasciculi, the cellular mem- 
brane, ete. 

Fi/bre, Woody. [Fibra Lig’nea.] 
The filaments of which any woody sub- 
stance is composed. 

Fibreux, fé‘bruh’. The French term > 
for Fiprovus, which see. 

Fi’/bril. [Fibril'la; the diminutive 
of jfi'bra, a “fibre.”] Applied in the 
plural to the extremely slender filaments 
seen by the microscope, and by the col- 
lection of a number of which in a sheath, 
or sarcolemma, a muscular fibre (of ani- 
mal life) is formed. 

Fib-ril-la'tus.* = [From jibril'la, a 
“little fibre.’ spe merr: in very delicate 
filaments. 

Fi'brin, or Fi’brine. [Fibri‘na; 
from fi'bra, a “fibre.”] A peculiar whit- 
ish, solid, insipid, and inodorous com- 
pound substance found in animal and 
vegetable matter; coagulable lymph. 

Fib-rin-og’e-nous. [From jilri’na, 
“fibrin,” and yevvéw, to produce.”] 
Producing fibrin. Applied by Virchow 
to a substance which exists in lymph ang 
is converted into fibrin by exposure to — 
air. 

Fi'bro-. [From ji'bra, a “fibre.”] A 
prefix denoting a fibrous condition. 

Fi'bro-Car’ti-lage. Membraniform 
cartilage. The substance, intermediate 
between proper eartilage and ligament, 
constituting the base of the ear, de- 
termining the form of that part; and 
composing the rings of the trachea, the 
epiglottis, etc. By the older anatomists 
it was termed ligamentous cartilage, or 
cartilaginiform ligament. Fibro-cartilages 
are sometimes formed as the result of a 
morbid process in different organs. 
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Fi’bro-Plas'tic. [Fi'bro-Plas’ti- 
eus; from /i’bro-, and m\dcow, to “ form.’’] 
Forming fibres. Applied to an organized 
tissue, from the corpuscles exuded on 
sores. 4 

Fibrous. [Fibro'sus; from ji'bra, 
a “fibre’) (Fr. Fibreux, fébrvh’.) 
Having fibres, or composed of fibres. 

Fib’u-la.* Literally, a “clasp.” The 
long bone extending from the knee to the 
~ ankle, on the outer side of the leg. 

Fib‘u-lar. [From /ib’ula.] Belong- 
ing to the fibula. 

Fieatio,* fi-ka'she-o, or Fi’eus.* 
[From fi‘cus, a “fig.’’] A fig-like tubercle 
about the anus or pudenda. 


Fi'coid. ([Ficoi'des; from/i’cus, a 
“fig,” and eldoc, a “form.”’] Resembling 
a fig. 

Ficoideze,* fi-ko-i/de-é. A natural 


order of plants. See MeseMBRYACES. 

Fi’eus.* A Linnean genus of the 
class Polygamia, natural order Urticace. 
Also, the Pharmacopceial name || for the 
dried fruit of Ficus earica, or fig. 

Ficus* is also the name of a fleshy 
substance, or condyloma, resembling a 
fig. See Ficarro. 

Fi'eus Car'i-ca.* The fig-tree; also 
called F. commu'nis, F. sati'va, and Ff. vul- 

a’ ris. 

Fi'eus E-las'ti-ea.* . The tree which 
affords caoutchouc, or Indian rubber. 

Fid'gets. [Tituba’tio.] A term de- 
noting general restlessness, with a desire 
of changing one’s position. 

Fi-dig-i-ma'lés.* [From /id’icen, a 
“harper.”|] <A designation of the lum- 
bricales (muscles) of the hand, from their 
usefulness in playing upon musical in- 
struments. 

Fiévre, fe-dvr’ or fe-évr’. 
French term for Fever, which see. 

Fiévre Algide. See Ateipa Frsris. 

Fievre Hectique. See Hectic 
Fever. 

Fitvre Jaune. See YeLLow Fever. 

Fiévreux. See Feverisu. 

Fifth Pair of Nerves. See Tri- 
GEMINI. 

Fig. See Ficus. 

Fil/a-ment, |Filamen’tum; from 
filum, a “thread.’’] A small, delicate, 
thread-like substance; a fibre. The 
thread-like part of a stamen. 

Fi-la/ri-a.* [From /fi//wm,a“thread.’’] 
A thread-like parasitie worm, which in- 
fests the cornea of the eye of the horse. 

Fila’ria Med-i-nen’‘sis.* The sys- 
tematic name of the Guinea-worm, 

Filicales. See Finices. 
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Filices,* fil’c-séz, the plural of Fi's 
lix. Ferns. A natural order of eryp- 
togamous plants, which abound in tempe- 
rate and tropical regions, remarkable for 
their beautiful plumy foliage. 

Fil'i-eoid. [Filicoi'des; from Fi’- 
lix, and ei‘o;, a “form.”] Fern-like. 

Fil-i-col’o-gy. [From Fi’ liz, a“ fern,” 
anil déyo;, a ‘discourse.”] That branch 
of Botany which treats of ferns. 

Fil'i-form. [Filifor’mis; from /i’- 
lum, a “thread.”] Having the appear- 
ance of thread. 

Fi/lix,* gen. Fil'¥-cis. The Latin 
word for “fern.” Applicd in the plural 
to a Linnean order of Cryptogamia. (See 
Finices.) Also, the Pharmecopeial 
name (Br. Ph.) of the rhizoma of Aspi- 
dium filix mas. 

Fi/lix Mas.* Male Fern. The Phar- 
macopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the rhi- 
zoma of Asprpium Fri1x Mas, which see. 

Film. The popular name for opacity 
of the cornea. 

Fil/ter. [Fil’/trum.] An apparatus 
of various construction, for the purposes 
of filtration. 

Fil'trate. [From /il'trum, a “filter.” ] 
Any liquid strained or filtered. 

Fil-tra'tion.  [Filtra’tio, 0/nis ; 
from /il’/trum, a “ filter.”’| Lhe process by 
which a fluid is gradually separated from 
the particles or impurities that may be 
floating or suspended in it; straining. 

Fil/‘trum.* Literally, a “filter.” 
Sometimes applied to the superficial 
groove across the upper lip from the par- 
tition of the nose to the tip of the lip. 

Fim’bri-a.* [From /i’brum, an “ex- 
tremity.”’}] A border, or fringe. Applied 
in the plural ( fim'brisx) to the extremities 
of the Fallopian tubes. : 

Fim’bri-ate, or Fim/’'bri-at-ed. 
[Fimbria’'tus; from jfim'bria, a 
“fringe.”] Having a fringe, or border. 

Fin’ger [Dig/itus Ma‘nus], in ana- 
tomical language denotes one of the five 
extremities of the hand; in popular par- 
lance, one of the four besides the thumb. 

Fingered. See Diqitare. 

Fins. [{Pin’nz.] Mcmbranous or- 
gans in fishes, somewhat analogous to 
hands and feet. 

Fire Damp. A name given by miners 
to the explosive gas, consisting chiefly of 
light carburetted hydrogen, found in 
mines. 

First In-ten’tion. Union by the 
first intention means adhesive inflam- 
mation without suppuration, as when 
the lips of a wound made by a sharp 
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knife are brought into immediate con- 
tact, and quickly healed without much 
inflammation. 

Fish-Glue. See IcutHyocouua. 

Fish-Skin. See Icurnyosis. 

Fis'sile. [Fis'silis; from jin'do, fis'- 
sum, to “cleave.”] Cleavable; easily cleft 
or cloven. 

Fis-sip’ar-ous. [Fissip’arus ; 
from fin'do, fis'sum, to “cleave,” and 
pa'rio, to “produce.”] Producing off- 
spring by portions being separated from 
the parent individual. See next article. 

Fissip'arous Gen-e-ra'tion. That 
generation which occurs either by spon- 
taneous division of the body of the pa- 
rent into two or more parts, each part, 
when separated, becoming a distinet indi- 
vidual, as in the monad, vorticella, ete., 
or by artificial division, as in the hydra, 
planaria, etc. The propagation of plants 
by slips furnishes another example of 
this kind of reproduction. 

Fis-si-pa tion. [Fissipa tio, 0’ nis.] 
A faulty term for FisstpaArous GENE- 
RATION, which see. 

Fis-si-ros'tris.* [From jin'do, /jis’- 
sum, to “cleave,” and ros’ trum, a “ beak.’’] 
Applied in the plural (/%ssiros'tres) to 
a family of birds having a broad beak 
with an extended commissure: fissiros’~ 
trate. 

Fis-su/ra Gla-se’ri-i.* (“Glaser’s 
Fissure.’’) <A fissure situated in the deep- 
est part of the glenoid fossa. 

Fissu’ra Lon-gi-tu-di-na’lis.* 
(“Longitudinal Fissure.) A deep fis- 
sure observed in the median line on the 
upper surface of the brain, occupied by 
the falx cerebri of the dura mater. 

Fissu’ra Syl'vi-i* | (“Fissure of 
Sylvius’’), called also Fissu’/ra Mag’- 
ma Syl'vii* (“Great Fissure of Syl- 
vius’’). A fissure which separates the 
anterior and middle lobes of the cere- 
brum. It lodges the middle cerebral 
artery. : 

Fissu/ra Um-bil-i-ea'lis.* (“Um- 
bilical Fissure.”’) The groove of the um- 
bilical vein, situated between the large 
and small lobes, at the upper and fore 
part of the liver. This groove in the 
foetus contains the umbilical vein. 

Fis'sure. [Fissu’ra; from jin'do, 
Jis'sum, to “cleave.”] Any deep ex- 
tended depression. 

Fis'sure of the Spleen. The groove 
which divides the inner surface of the 
spleen. It is filled by vessels and fat. 

Fis’sus.* [From /in'do, jfis'sum, to 
“cleave.”] Divided; cleft; cloven. 
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Fist. Armat. = Fis'tula arma'ta.® 
“A clyster pipe and bag fit for use.” 

Fis'tu-la.* [Originally, a“ pipe.”] A 
sinuous ulcer, having an external open- 
ing often leading to a larger cavity, and 
slow to heal. A fistula is termed blind 
when it has but one opening, and com- 
plete if it hastwo, communicating with an 
internal cavity, and with the surface. 

Fis'tulain A’no.* (‘Fistula in the 
Anus.”’) A fistula in the cellular sub- 
stance about the anus or rectum. 

Fis'tu-lous. [Fistulo’sus; from /is’- 
tula.] Of the nature of fistula. Also ap- 
plied to plants having many tubes. 

Fixed Air. See Carponic Aci. 

Fixed Bod’ies. [Cor’pora Fix’a.] 
Substances which do not evaporate by 
heat, especially those which cannot be 
fused or volatilized: as carbon, silicon, ete. 

Fix'i-ty. [Fix’itas, a’tis.] A pro- 
perty by which bodies withstand the 
action of heat. See preceding article. 

FL = Flu'idus.*  ‘ Fluid.” 

Fla-bel'li-form. [Flabellifor’mis;_ 
from flabel'lum, a “fan.”] Fanlike. 

Flacourtiaceze,* fid-koor-te-a/she-é. 
{From Flacour'tia, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of exogenous trees and 
shrubs, natives of the hottest parts of the 
East and West Indies. 

Flag, Sweet-Scented. Sce Acorus 
CALAMUS. 

Fla-gel'li-form. [Flagellifor’mis; 
from flagel'lum, a “little whip.”] Re- 
sembling a little whip. A. botanical 
term denoting “ whiplike.” 

Fla-gel’lum.* [Diminutive of flag’- 
rum, a “‘whip.”] Applied in Botany to a 
runner which is long and slender, like a 


whip. 

Flake-White. The subnitrate of. 
bismuth. 

Flame. [Flam’ma.] The com- 


bustion of any substance yielding an in- 
flammable gas. 

Flank. (Fr. Flane, fldns, the “ side.”’) 
That part of the body between the false 
ribs and the Ossa innominata, 

Flash. A preparation used for color- 
ing brandy and rum, and giving them a 
fictitious strength; it consists of an ex- 
tract of cayenne pepper, or capsicum with 
burnt sugar. 

Flat'u-lenee, or Filat'u-len-ey. 
[Flatulen’tia; from /la’tus, “wind.’’] 
A collection of gas or wind in the sto- 
mach and bowels, from fermentation or 
chemical decomposition of the articles. 
of food taken into the stomach. 

Flat'u-lent., [Fletulen'tus; from 
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the same.] Having flatulence, or causing 
‘flatulence. 

Fla'tus.* [From jlo, fla’tum, to 
“blow.”] Wind, or gas, in the stomach 
and bowels: flatulency. 

Flax. The Li'nwn usitatis’simum. 

Flax, Purg’/ing. The Linum cath- 
articum, 

Fléam. [Flam/‘ma, or Flam’mula.]| 
An instrument for lancing the gums and 
for bleeding horses. 

Fléchisseur. See Frexor. 

' Flesh. [Lat. Ca’ro, Car’nis; Fr. 
Chair, shér.] The muscles, and generally 
the soft parts, of an animal. Sometimes 
applied to the fruit, leaves, ete. of plants, 
when of a thick consistence, somewhat 
like flesh. 

Flesh, Proud. 


See Proup Fiesu. 


Fleshy. See Carneus, and Car- 
wosus. 

Flex’ile. [Flex’ilis; from /lec’to, 
flex'um, to “bend.”] Flexible; easily 
bent. 


Flex'ion. [Flex’io, o’nis ; from the 
same.] ‘The state of being bent. 

Flex’or, 0’ris.* [From the same. ] 
(Fr. Fléchisseur, fld'shé‘sur’.) Literally, 
a “bender;” applied to muscles. 

Fiex’or Car’ pi Ra-di-a'lis.* (‘Ra- 
dial Flexor of the Wrist.”) See Pat- 
MARIS MAGnus. 

Fliex’or Lon’gus Dig-i-to’rum 
Pe'dis.* (“Long Flexor of the Fingers 
of the Foot.”) It arises from the posterior 
surface of the tibia, and is inserted into 
the phalanges of the last four toes. It 
bends the toes, and extends the foot upon 
the leg. 

Flex’or Lon’gus Pol 'li-cis.* 
(* Long Flexor of the Thumb.”) A muscle 
which arises from the anterior part of 
the radius and interosseous ligament, 
and is inserted into the second phalanx 
of the thumb. It bends the thumb and 
hand. 

Flex’or Lon’gus Pollicis Pe‘dis.* 
(“Long Flexor of the Thumb of the 
Foot, or Great Toe.”) It arises from the 
posterior part of the fibula, and is in- 
serted into the second phalanx of the 
great toe. It bends the toe. 

Flex’'u-ous, or Flex’u-ose. [Flex- 
uo‘sus; from the same.] Having many 
bvendings, or turnings; zigzag. 

Flint. 
ing of silicious earth, nearly pure. 

Flint, Liq'uor of, or Liq’uor Sil’- 
‘cum.* A name formerly given to the 
solution of silicated alkali. 

Floating. See hae 


[Si‘lex.] A mineral consist- 
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Fioat'ing Ribs. ([Cos’tz Flue. 
tuan’tes.] The last two false ribs, 
whose anterior extremities are not con- 
nected with the rest, or with each other. 

Floe’gi,* the plural of floc’ cus, a “lock 
or little particle $f wool, cotton,” ete. 

Floc'gi Vol-i-tan’tés.* The ima- 
ginary objects floating before the eyes, 
in cases of depraved sight. See Musca 
VoLitANTES. 


Floceilatio,* flok-se-la/she-o. See 
FLOcCILLATION. 
Floe-cil-la’tion. [Floccilla’tio, 


o’nis; from jfloc’cus, a ‘lock of wool,” 
the “nap of clothes.”] The picking of 
the bedclothes,—a symptom betokening 
extreme danger. See CARPHOLOGY. 

Floe’cu-lus,* otherwise called Lo’- 
bus Ner’vi. Pneti-mo-gas'tri-ci.* 
(“Lobe of the Pneumogastric Nerve.’’) 
A term applied to the pneumogastric 
lobule of the cerebellum ; its form is that 
of a small foliated or lamellated tuft. 

Flood’/ing. [Hzmorrha’gia Ute- 
ri’‘na.] The popular term for uterine 
hemorrhage; more particularly in con- 
nection with parturition. 

Flo’ra.* [From flos, flo'ris, a 
“flower.”] Originally, the Goddess of 
Flowers. The Flora of any country (or 
district) is the entire assemblage of 
plants which nature has allotted to it. 
Also, a systematic description of those 
plants. 

Flo’ral. [Flora’lis: from los, a 
“flower.”] Belonging to flowers. 

Floral Leaf. See BractEa. 

Flor’en-tine Or'ris. The /ris Flor- 
entina. 

Flo’rés.* (The plural of Fros, which 
see.) “Flowers.” A term formerly used 
to denote such bodies as assume a pul- 
verulent form by sublimation or erystalli- 
zation. ; 

Fro’res Antimo’nu.* (“Flowers of 
Antimony.”) They consist of small, 
elongated, and very brilliant crystals of 
the sesquioxide of antimony. 

Fuio’res Bismu’tu1.* (“Flowers of 
Bismuth.”) A yellowish oxide of bis- 
muth, 

Fio/res Sut’/puvris.* (“Flowers of 
Sulphur.”) Sublimed sulphur. 

Fio’res Ziv’cr.* (“ Flowers of Zine.”’) 
Oxide of zine, or philosophical wool. 

Flo-rés’cenece. [Florescen’ tia; 
from flores'co, to “ flower,” to “flourish.”] 
The act of flowering, in plants; also, the 
season of flowering. 

Floret. See FLoscuuus. 

Floridez. See Serre nae 
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Flo-rif er-ous. [Floriferus; from 
flos, a “flower,” and fe'ro, to * bear.” 
Bearing flowers. 

Flos,* -gen. Flo’ris. <A “flower.” 
That part of a plant which comprises 
the organs of reproduction, the essential 
parts of which are stamens and pistils. 
These in a complete flower are. sur- 
rounded by two envelopes, of which the 
inferior or exterior is called the calyx, 
or cup; the superior or interior is termed 
the corolla. See Coronua, and CaLyx. 

Flos ZE-ru'gi-nis.* (‘‘ Flower. of 
Verdigris.”) Cupri acetas, or acetate of 
copper, sometimes called distilled or 
erystallized verdigyis. 

Flos’eu-lous. [Flosculo’suas; from 
flos'culus.) Having many florets: flos’- 
eulose. . 

Flos’cu-lus.* [Diminutive of /los, a 
“flower.” | A little flower; a floret. 

Fiour. See Farina, and POLLEN. 

Flower. See Fos. 

Flowers. See Fiores. 

Fiowers of Antimony, Sulphur, 
ete. See Frores. 

Fiu'ate. [Flua‘as, a’tis.] A combi- 
nation of fluoric acid with a base. 

Fluc-tu-a'tion. {(Fiuetua’ tio, 
o'nis ; from fluc'tuo, fluctua'tum, to “ rise 
in waves.”| Applied to the undulation 
of a fluid within the body, ascertained 
by the proper application of the fingers, 
or the hand, or by succussion. 

Finid. [Fiu'idus; from fluo, to 
“flow.”| Having particles easily sepa- 
rable, yielding to the least pressure, and 
moving over each other in every direction. 

Fluid of Co-tun’ni-us. It has been 
also called A’qua Labyrin'thi (“ Water 
of the Labyrinth”), and by Breschet, 
the perilymp. A thin gelatinous fluid, 
found in the bony cavities of the laby- 
rinth of the ear: so called from the name 
of the anatomist who first distinetly de- 
scribe it. 

Fiu-id'i-ty. [Fluid’itas, a'tis.] The 
quality of being fluid. 

Fla'i-drachm. [Fluidrach’ma; 
from flwidus, ‘fluid,’ and drach’ma, a 


“drachm.”|] Sixty minims: a fluid 
drachm. 
Flu-id-un’eia* (-un’she-a). [From 


flwidus, and wi'cia, an “ounce.”’] Eight 
fluidrachms: a fluid ounce. 

Finke. An intestinal worm. See 
Distoma. 

Fiu-o-bo'rate. [Fluobo'ras, a’t/s.] 
A eombination of fluoborie acid with a 
base. 

Flu-o-bo’ric. [Fluobo’ricus; from 
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flno'rium, “fluorin,’” and — bolrium, 
* boron.” ] Composed of fluorin and bo- — 


ron. Applied to an acid. 
Flu'or, o’ris.* [From (flu'o, to 
“flow.”] A flowing, or flux. Also, 


fluorin, a simple body, the existence of 
which is predicated on mere analogy. 
The term is sometimes applied to a dis- 
eased condition of the mucous secretion 
of the vagina. See Levcorraaa. 

Flu'or Al’bus.* (“White Flux.”) 
See Leucorru@a. 

Fluor Spar. (So called from its as- 
sisting the fusion of earthy minerals 
in metallurgie operations.) Derbyshire 
spar; properly, fluoride of calcium. 

Fiu-or-a'tus.* Having or contain- 
ing fluorine: fiu’orated. Hydrofluoric 
acid has been called jlworated hydrogen. 

Flu-or’'ic. [Fluor’‘icus.] Belong- 
ing to fluorin. 

Fluor’ie Ag/id. An acid obtained 
by treating fluor spar with sulphuric 
acid. Owing to its destructive proper- 
ties, it has been termed phthore (from 
POipws, “ destructive”). 

Fiu’o-ride. A combination of fluorin 
with a base. 

Flw’or-in, or Flu’or-ine. [Fiuo’- 
rium.| The supposed primary princi- 
ple of hydrofluoric acid, found chiefly in 
fluor spar. See Fiuvor. 

Flu-or'u-ret. [Fluorure’tums; 
from fluo'xaun.| A combination of flu- 
orin with a simple body. 

Fla'vi-al, Fla’ vi-a-tile. [Fluviat’- 
ilis; from /lu'vius, a “river.”} Belong- 
ing to a river. 

Flux. [Flax’/us; from jlu’o, flux'wn, 
to “flow.”] Any excessive discharge 
from the bowels or other organs. Ap- 
plied in Chemistry to any substance 
used to promote the fusion of metals. 
See Fiux, CHemIicaL. 

Flux, Black. See Buack Frivx. 

Flux, €hem‘i-eal. <A substance or 
mixture much employed to assist the 
fusion of minerals. Alkaline fluxes are 


generally used, which render the earthy _ 


mixtures fusible by converting them into 


glass. 
Flux’ion. ([Flux’io, o/nis; from 
flu'o, flux'um, to “flow.”’] The change 


of metals or other bodies from solid to 
fluid by the agency of heat; fusion. 

Flux’us Cap-il-lo’/rum.*  (“Flow- 
ing or Passing Away of the Hair.”) A 
term applied by Celsus to alopecia, or 
the falling off of the hair. 

Fly Pow’der. (Fr. Poudre @ Mouches, 
poodr ad moosh’.) A black powder formed 
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by the exposure of metallic arsenic to 
a moist atmosphere till it becomes partly 
oxidized. 

Flying Blisters. See Buisters, 
Fivine. 

Fo’eus,* plural Fo’gi. Literally, a 
“hearth” or “fireplace.” Applied in 
Astronomy to the two points (/’c7) 
within the elliptical orbit of a planet 
round the sun. In Optics, the point of 
convergence of the rays of light after 
passing through a convex lens, or being 
reflected from a concave mirror. 

Foeeunditas. See Frcunpiry. 

Foeem-in’e-us.* [From j/em’ina, a 
“woman.”] Belonging to a female; 
feminine. 

Foe-nie’u-lam.* Fennel. The 
Pharmacopeeial name || for the fruit of 
Feniculum vulgare, dulee, or officinale ; 
the Anethum feeniculum. Fennel-seed is 
a grateful aromatic, and is much used as 
a carminative, and especially to correct 
the action of other medicines, as senna, 
rhubarb, ete. 

Feenie’ulum Dul’ece,* Feenic’u- 
lum Ger-man‘i-cum.* The Anethum 
feniculum, or sweet fennel. 

Foeticide, fe’ti-sid. [Feetici’dium; 
from fe’tus, and cx’do, to “kill.”] The 
murder of the foetus in utero; criminal 
abortion. 

Foe’'tus,* or Fe'tus. (Fr. Faiz, fa.) 
The child in utero from the fifth month 
of pregnancy till birth. 

Foie (Fr.), fwd. See Liver. 

Folia. See Fouium. 

Fo'lia Cér-e-bel/li.* [From /o’liun, 
any sort of leaf.}] An assemblage of 
gray lamin observed on the surface of 
the cerebellum. 

Fo-li-a’ceous. [Folia’ceus: from 
fo'lium, a“‘leaf.”] Full of leaves; leafy. 

Fo'li-ate. ([Folia’tus;, from the 
same.] Clothed with leaves; leafy. 

Fo-li-a'tiom. [Folia’tio, o’nis; from 
the same.} The putting forth of leaves; 
arrangement of leaves in the bud. Also, 
the act of beating a metal into thin 
leaves. 

Folie, fold’. The French term for 
Insanity, which see. 

Fo-lif’er-ous. [Foliif’erus, or 
Folif’erms; from /o'lium, a “leaf,” and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”’] Bearing or producing 
leaves. 

Fo'li-ole. [Foli’olwm.] Diminutive 
of I’o'lium. A little leaf, or leaflet. 

Fo'li-um,* plural Fo’li-a. [From 
oor, a “leaf.”] The leaf of a plant. 
A thin plate of metal. 
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Fol'li-cle. [Follie’ulus; diminu- 
tive of fol'lis, a “bag.’’] A little bag. 
Applied in Anatomy to a very small 
seeretory cavity. In Botany it denotes 
a simple pod opening by the inner 
suture, differing from the legume, which 
opens by both sutures. 

Fol-lie’u-late. [Fellicula’tus 5; 
from follic'ulus, a “follicle.”] Having 
follicles. 

Fol-lic’u-lose, or Fol-lie’u-lous. 
[Folliculo’sus; from /ollic’ulus, a 
“follicle.”] Having numerous follicles. 

Follieulus. See Foiiicie. 

Fol-lie’u-lus A’er-is.* (“Little Bag 
of Air.”) The space at the broad end of 
an egg. 

Fo-men-ta'tion. [{Fementa’'tio, 
ovis; from fo'veo, to “keep warm.”] 
The application of any warm, soft, me- 
dicinal substance to some part of the 
body, by which the vessels are relaxed, 
and their morbid action sometimes re- 
moved. 

Fo'més,* gen. Fom/i-tis. [From 
the same.] Any porous substance capa- 
ble of absorbing contagious effluvia, as 
woollen clothing, ete. See Fomires. 

Fom’‘i-tés,* the plural of Fo’mes. 
Applied to goods, clothing, or other 
materials imbued with contagion. 

Fonction, fdye'se-bne’. The French 
term for Function, which see. 

Fongosité, fone'go'zé'td’.. The French 
term for Funeosiry, which see. 

Fongu®ux, fdnguh’.. The French 
term for Funeous, which see. 

Fongus, fdngiiss’. . The French 

term for Funeus, which see. 
' Fons Pul-sa’til-is.*  (‘ Pulsating 
Fountain.”) The anterior fontanel, be- 
cause for years after birth arterial pul- 
sation may be there perceived. See 
FonraneEL. 

Fon’'ta-nel. [Fontanel’la; diminu- 
tive of fons, a “fountain:’ so named 
because the pulsating of the artery was 
imagined to resemble the bubbling of a 
fountain.] (Fr. Fontanelle, fone ta'néll’.) 
The quadrangular space between the 
frontal and two parietal bones in very 
young children. A smaller one, trian- 
gular, sometimes exists between the 
occipital and parietal bones. 

Fon-tic’u-Ins.* [Diminutive of 
fons, a “fountain.”] An issue, or arti- 
ficial ulcer. See Issur. 

Food. See Atiment, AniruRA, and 
PABULUM. 

Foot. See Pes. 

Foot-Bath. See sina 
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Foot -Jaws. The extremities of the 
last three pairs of feet in most Crus- 
tacea. 

Foot-Stalk. 
CLE, PETIOLE. 

Fo-ra’men,* gen. Fo-ram’i-nis, 
nominative plural Fo-ram/i-na. [From 
fo'ro, to “bore a hole.”] A hole, or 
opening. 

Fora’men (ze’cum.* (“Blind 
Hole.”) The hole at the root of the 
spine of the frontal bone; so called from 
its not perforating the bone or leading 
to any cavity. Also the designation of 
a little sulcus of the brain, situated be- 
tween the Corpora pyramidalia and the 
Pons Varolii. 

Fora’men Cze’cum (of Morgag’- 
mi, mor-gin’yé). A deep mucous folli- 
cle, situated at the meeting of the papil- 
lx circumvallate upon the middle of the 
root of the tongue. 

Fora’men In-ei-si’'vam.* The 
opening immediately behind the incisor 
teeth. 

Fora’men Mag’num Oc-cip'i-tis.* 
(“Great Opening of the Occiput.”) The 
great opening at the under and fore part 
‘of the occipital bone, through which the 
spinal marrow passes, with its vessels 
and membranes. 

Fora'men of Mon-ro’, Fora’men 
Com-mu’'ne An-te’ri-us.* An open- 
ing under the arch of the fornix of the 
cerebrum, by which the latgral ventri- 
cles communicate with each other, with 


See Pepicet, PEepun- 


the third ventricle, and with the infun-_ 


dibulum. 

Fora’men of Wins'low. An aper- 
ture situated behind the capsule of Glis- 
son, first described by Winslow, and 
forming a communication between the 
large sac of the omentum and the cavity 
of the abdomen. 

Fora’men 0-va'le.* (“Oval Open- 
ing.”) An opening situated in the par- 
tition which separates the right and left 
auricles in the foetus. It is also called 
the Foramen or Borat. The same term 
is applied to an-oval aperture communi- 
eating between the tympanum and the 
vestibule of the ear. 

Fora’men Pneumat/icum* (nu- 
mat'i-kiim). (‘Pneumatic Foramen.’’) 
A large aperture near one end of the long 
air-bones of birds, communicating with 
the interior. 

Fora’men Ro-tun’dum.* (“Round 
Opening.”) The round, or, more cor- 
rectly, triangular aperture of the inter- 
nal ear. This, and the Foramen ovale, 
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are respectively synonymous with Fenes- 
tra ovalis and Fenestra rotunda. 

Fora’men Su’pra-Or-bit-a'ri- 
um.* (“Supra-Orbital Opening.”) The 
supra-orbital hole or notch, situated on 
the ridge over which the eyebrow is 
placed. It gives passage to the super- 
ciliary artery. 

Fora'’men We-sa'li-i.* (“Foramen 
of Vesalius.”) An indistinct hole, situ- 
ated between the foramen rotundum and 
foramen ovale of the sphenoid bone: it 
was particularly pointed out by Vesa- 
lius. 

Fo-ram'i-na.* The plural of Fora- 
MEN, which see. 

Fo-ram‘i-nat-ed. [Foramina’tus; 
from fora'men, a “hole.”] Pierced with 
small holes. 

Fo-ram-in-if’er-ous. [Foramin- 
if’erus; from /fora’men, a “hole,” and 
Je'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing or having 
foramina. 

For'ceps,* gen. For'¢i-pis. [As if 
Fer'riceps; from fer'rum, “iron,” and 
ca'pio, to “take.’’] Originally, a “pair 
of tongs or pincers.” Applied in Ob- 
stetrics to an instrument consisting of 
a pair of curved blades, for the purpose 
of grasping the head of the foetus and 
bringing it through the passages, in cer- 
tain cases of difficult labor. Also, to 
various surgical instruments, of diverse 
construction, for seizing hold of objects, 
ete. Applied in Zoology to the claws of 
certain Crustacex. 

Forces of Medicines. See Dyrn- 
AMICS. 

Fore’-Arm. [Antibra’chium.] 
The cubitus, that portion of the arm 
between the elbow and wrist. In Orni- 
thology, the second part of the anterior 
extremity which supports the wing. 

Forehead. See Frons, and Srxcipvt. 

For’ eign Bod’y. Any substance 
which is left in a wound and keeps up 
irritation, preventing its cure, as a bullet, 
a piece of broken glass, a splinter, nail, 
ete. 

Fo-ren’sie Med'i-eime. Such parts 
of medicine as are connected with judi- 
cial inquiries. See Mepicat JURISPRU- 
DENCE. 

Fore-Skin. Sce Prepuce. 

Forgetfulmess. See AMNESIA. 

Forked. See Furcarr. 

For'mate, For'’mi-ate. [For’mas, 
or For’mias, a’tis.] A combination of 
formie acid with a base. 

For’miec. [Formi’eus; from /or- 
mica, the “ant,”] Applied to an acid 
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obtained by distillation of ants and 
water. 

For-mi'ca.* Literally, an “ant.” A 
term applied by the Arabians to Herpes, 
from its creeping progress. 

Formi’ca Ru’fa.* The ant, emmet, 
or pismire, which contains an acid juice 
and oil supposed to possess aphrodisiac 
virtues. 

For-mi-ca’'tion. [Formica tio, 
o’nis, a tingling like the stinging of ants; 
from formi’ca, an “ant.”} (Fr. Fourmille- 
ment, foor'mél'mone’.) A sense of prick- 
ing or-tingling on the surface of the 
body. 

For-mig’ic. The same as Formic. 

For’mu-la.* [Diminutive of for’ma, 
a“form.”] A short form of prescription 
in practice, in place of the more full in- 
struction in the Pharmacopeias. 

For'myle, Per-chlio’ride of. 
fluid substance Chloroform. 

For'ni-cate. [Forniea’tus; from 
Sor'nix, a “yault,” for'nicor, to “be 
arched,”] Arched; vaulted. 

For-ni¢'i-form. [Fornicifor’mis; 
from for'nic, a “vault.”] Resembling 
an arch, or vault; vaulted. 

For’nix,* gen. For’ni-eis. An arch 
or yault. A white, fibrous, triangular 
substance of the brain beneath the 
Corpus callosum and Septum lucidum ; 
so called because it has a somewhat 
arched appearance: also termed Corpus 
psaloides. 

Fos'sa.* [From /o'dio, fos’sum, to 
“dig.’’] Originally, a “ditch” or “fosse.” 
A depression, or sinus. Also, the Puden- 
dum muliebre. 

Fos'sa Hy-a-lo-i'de-a.* [See Hy- 
ALo.] The cup-like excavation of the 
vitreous humor, in which the crystalline 
lens is imbedded. 

_Fos'sa In-nom-i-na'ta.* = (“ Un- 
named Fossa.’”’) The space between the 
helix and the anthelix of the ear. 

Fos'sa Laeh-ry-ma'lis.* (‘ Lach- 
rymal Fossa.”) A depression in the 
frontal bone for the reception of the 
lachrymal gland. 

Fos’sa Na-vic-u-la’ris.* (‘“ Navic- 
ular or Boat-Shaped Fossa.”) The 
superficial depression which separates 
the two roots of the anthelix; also called 
Sca'pha, or “little boat.” Applied also 
to the dilatation towards the extremity 
of the spongy portion of the urethra. 
Also, the name of a small cavity imme- 
diately within the fourchette. 

Fos’sa O-va'lis.* (“Oval Fossa.’’) 
The oval depression presented by the 
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septum of the right auricle of the 
heart. 

Fos’sa Pi-tu-i-ta'ri-a.* —(“ Pitui- 
tary Fossa.”) The sella turciea, or cavity 
in the sphenoid bone, for receiving the 
pituitary body. 

Fos’sa Sca-pho-i'dés.* A term 
synonymous with Fossa NavicuLaris. 

Fos'sa Syl'vi-i.* (“Fossa of Syl- 
vius.”) A designation of the fifth ven- 
tricle of the brain. 

Fos'sil. [Fos’silis; from /o’dio, fos’ - 
sum, to ““dig.”] That which is dug out 
of the earth. Applied to organic re- 
mains, animal and vegetable, found in 
the strata of the earth. 

Fos-sil-if'er-ous. [Fossiliferus; 
from fos'silis, and fe'ro, to “bear.” } 
Bearing, or containing, fossil specimens. 

Fos-sil-i-za'tion. [Fossiliza’tio, 
o’nis; from fos’silis, ‘“fossil.”’] The 
process of converting into a fossil. 

Fotus. See Fomentation. 

Fou, foo. The French term for In- 
SANE, which see. 

Fourchette (Fr.), foor'shétt’, [Lat. 
Fur’eula.] Literally, a “fork.” The 
posterior commissure of the Labia ma- 
jorapudendi. In Comparative Anatomy, 
the prominent portion in the centre of 
the plantar surface of the horse’s foot, 
shaped like the letter V, called in com- 
mon language the “frog of the foot.” 
Applied also to the breast-bone (merry- 
thought) of birds. 

Fourmillement, —foor'mél'mone’. 
The French term for Formicartion, 
which see. 

Fousel Oil. See Fusex Orn. 

Fo’ve-ate. [Fovea’tus; from /o'vea, 
a “pit,” a “depression.”] Having a de- 
pression or depressions; pitted. 

Fo-ve’o-late, Fo-ve-o-la’ri-ous. 
[Foveola’tus, Foveola’rius; from 
fove'ola, diminutive of fo’vea, a “pit.” ] 
Having little unequal pits or depres- 
sions. 

Fo-vil'la.* [Perhaps from /o’veo, to 
“foster;” because it fosters or keeps 
alive the vital principle in the plant.] 
The fecundating liquor contained in the 
grains of pollen. 


Fowler’s Solution. See Liquor 


ARSENICALIS, 

Fox’-Glove. The Digitalis pur- 
purea. 

Frac-tu’ra.* [From /ran’go, frac’- 
tum, to “break.”] Fracture. A genus 


of the order Dialyses, class Locales, of 

Cullen’s Nosology. In Surgery, the so- 

lution of continuity of a bone, generally 
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by external force, but occasionally by 
the powerful action of muscles. 

Fracture. See Fracrura. 

¥Frace’ture, Com’min-iit-ed. A frac- 
ture in which the bone is broken or 
erushed into several pieces. 

Fracture, Compound. 
POUND FRACTURE. 

Fraec'ture, Sim’ple. A fracture in 
which the bone only is divided, without 
any external wound. 

Frve'na,* the plural of Franxum, which 
see. 

Fre'na Ep-i-glot’ti-dis.* (“Curbs 
of the Epiglottis.”) Three folds of mu- 
cous membrane which unite the epiglottis 
to the os hyoides and the tongue. 

Fre'na of the Walvule of 
Bauhin. The name given by Mor- 
gagni to the rugez or lines observed at 
the extremities of the lips of the valvule 
of Bauhin, or ileo-colic valve. 

Frien’u-lum.* [Diminutive of fre’- 
num, a “bridle.”] <A “little bridle.” 
Sometimes used for Frenum. 

Free’num,* plural Fr’ma. (Fr. 
Frein, frane.) Literally, a “bridle,” or 
“eurb.” A part which performs the 
office of a check or curb. 

Frenum Lab-i-o’ram.* The 
fourchette, or lower commissure of the 
labia majora pudendi. 

Fre'nam Lin’gue.* (“Bridle of 
the Tongue.’’?) A feld formed at the under 
surface of the tongue by the mucous 
membrane lining the mouth. Infants 
are said to be tongue-tied when the 
frenum is very short, or continued too 
far forward towards the tip of the 
tongue. 

Fre/'num of the Un’der Lip. 
[Free’num ILa’bii Imferio’ris.] A 
fold of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, formed opposite to the symphysis 
of the chin. 

Frze'num Prep’ tii* (pre-pu’she-i). 
A triangular fold, connecting the prepuce 
with the under part of the glans penis. 

Fra-gil i-tas Os'si-um.* A morbid 
“brittleness of the bones.” See Moutt- 
TIgS OsstumM. 

Frazg’ment. [Fragmen’tum ;from 
fran'yo, to “break.” ] A piece of a thing 
broken. A splinter or detached portion 
of a fractured bone. 

Framboesia,* fram-bé’she-a. (Fr. 
Framboise, a “raspberry.”’) The yaws. 
A genus of the order /mpetigenes, class 
Cachexizx, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Francoacez,* fran-ko-a’she-é. 
[From F’ran’coa, one of the gencra.] A 
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natural order of exogenous herbaceous. 


plants, found in Chili. 

Fran-gi-pan’. An extract of milk, 
for preparing artificial milk, made by 
evaporating skimmed milk to dryness, 
mixed with almonds and sugar. 

Frankeniacez,* fran-ke-ne-a’she-é. 
[From Franke'nia, one of the genera.] 


A small natural order of exogenous 


plants, found in Europe, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, 

Frankincense. 
and Tuus. 

Frank’in-cense, Com’mon. 
A bietis resina. 

Fra-se'ra.* American Columbo. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
root of Frasera Walteri. 

Frax'i-nine. ([Fraxini’ma.] <A 
crystallizable bitter principle obtained 
feoee the Fraxinus excelsior, a species of 
ash. 

Frax’i-nus.* (Fr. Fréne, frén or 
fran.) A Linnewan genus of the class 
Polygamia, natural order Oleacexr. The 
ash-tree, 

Fraxinus Ornus. See Ornus. 

Frax’/inus Ro-tun-di-fo'li-a.* A 
tree from which manna is said to be ob- 
tained. 

Freckle. 
and Lrentigo. 

Freez'ing Mix’ture. <A mixture 
by which artificial cold is produced. 

Freez/ing Point. The point at which 
water freezes, being 32° above zero in 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer; in Reaumur’s 
and the Centigrade, it is taken as zero. 

Frein, frans. The French term for 
Franum, which see. 

Frem/i-tus.* [From /ie’mo, frem'i- 
tum, to “roar,” to “fret,” to “murmur.’’] 
An irregular, rapid, oscillating commo- 
tion of the muscular system. 

Freneh Ber'ries. The fruit of 
several species of Rhamnus (or Buck- 
thorn), called by the French G@raines 
d@’ Avignon (grén or gran da‘yén'ydns’) : 
they yield a yellow color. 


See OLIBANUM, 


The 


See Aistates, Epnetis, 


Freneh Pol’ish. Gum lac dissolved. 


in spirits of wine. 

Freneh Red, or Rouge (roozh). 
Genuine carmine, mixed with fine sifted 
starch powder, according to the shade 
required. 

Freneh White. The common de- 
signation of finely pulverized tale. 

Fréme. See Fraxincs, 

Fri-a-bil’/i-ty. [Friabil/itas, a’tis ; 
from fri’o, to “crumble.”] The quality 
of being easily reducible into small pieces, 


Bruns’wick Green, 
 muriate of copper. 


Fri’ar’s Bal-sam. Another name for 


the Tinetu'ra Benzo'ini Compos'ita, for- 
- merly called Bal'samum Traumat'icum. 


Frie'tion. [From /ri'co, fric’tum, 


to “yub.”] A therapeutical agent of 


great power, by means of which the cireu- 
lation is stimulated, and medicinal appli- 
cations enter the pores of the skin. 
Fries‘land Green. Otherwise called 
An ammoniaco- 


Frig-i-da’ri-um.* [From /rig/idus, 
“eold.”] Another name for the cold 


bath. See Baru. 


Frig’id Zone. The space bétween 


( each Polar circle and the Pole. 


Frig-o-rif ic. [Frigorif icas; from 


_ fri'gus, “cold,” and fa'eio, to “make” 


or “cause.”] Having power to make 
eold. 

Fri’gus,* gen. Frig’o-ris. [From 
fri'geo, to “be eold.”’] Cold; trembling 
with cold. This term differs from Algor, 
which implies suffering or starving with 
eold. 

Fringe. 

Fringed. 
ATUS, CILIATE. 

Frit, or Fritt. The mass produced 


See Frvpria. 
See Fiuprrate, Lacrni- 


_ by the materials of glass, on calcination. 
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Froissement, Bruit de, brwé deh 
frwiss'mone’. (“Sound of Rubbing.”) 
A French term applied to certain sounds 
of the lungs or heart. 

Frond. [From /rons, fron'dis, a 
“leaf,” or “green branch.’’} A term ap- 
plied to the leaves of ferns and other 
cryptogamic plants, from their partaking 
at onco of the nature of a leaf and a 
branch. 

Fron-dés’gence. [Frondescen’tia; 
from frons, fron'dis, a “leaf.’”| The de- 
velopment of the leaves, or fronds of 
plants. 

Fron-dif’er-ous. [Frondif/erus; 
from frons, fron'dis, a “leaf,” and fe/ro, 
“to bear.’”’] Bearing fronds. 

Frons,* gen. Frondis. See Fronp. 

Frons,* gen. Fron’tis. [Perhaps 
from @povriSw, to “study.”|] The fore- 
head; that part of the head between the 
eyebrows and commencement of the hairy 
sealp. 

Fron’tal. [Fromta’lis; from /rons, 
the “‘forehead.”’] Belonging to the fore- 
head. 

Frost’-Bite. A state of numbness or 
torpefaction of a part of the body, caused 
by intense cold, which, unless relieved 
by prope” remedies, is followed by the 
death of the part. In such cases it is 
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very important that heat should not be 
applied suddenly. If a finger be frozen, 
the best remedy is to place it in water 
reduced almost to the freezing-point, by 
which means the frost is extracted very 
slowly. 

Frottement (Fr.), frott‘miye’. <A 
term signifying “rubbing.” See FroissE~ 
MENT. 

Frozen Sulphuric Acid. See GLA- 
cIAL SuLpuHuric Acip. 

Fruce-tif’er-ous. 
from jfruc’tus, ‘‘ fruit,” 
“bear.”) Bearing fruit. 

Frue-ti-fi-ca‘tion. [Fructifica’- 
tio, o/nis; from /ructif’ico, fructifica’- 
tum, to “make fruitful,” to “bear fruit.” ] 
That part of a plant, embracing the or- 
gans appropriated to generation, and 
comprehending both flowers and fruit, 
terminating the old plant and beginning 
the new. 

Fru-giv’or-ous. [Frugiv’orus; 
from frux, fru'gis, “fruit,” or “corn,” 
and vo’rxo, to ‘deyour.”] Eating or 
living on grains or seeds. 

Fruit. [From /ru’or, fruc'tus, to 
“enjoy.”’] In Botany, the matured ovary, 
with all its contents and appendages. 

Fruit-Stalk. See PEDUNCLE. ‘ 

Fru-men-ta’cecus. [Frumenta’- 
eceus; from /rumen’tum, “wheat.”] Ap- 
plied to all plants that resemble wheat 
or corn. 

Fru-men’tum.* All kinds of corn 
or grain for making bread, especially 
wheat. 


[Frue’tifer ; 
and je’ro, to 


Frust. = Frustilla’tim.* “Tn small 
pieces.” : 
Frus’tam.* That part of a pyramid 


or cone which remains when any part 
next the vertex is cut off by a plane 
parallel to the base. 

Fru-tés’cence. [From  frue’tus, 
“fruit.”] The ripe or mature state of a 
fruit. 

Fru’tex,* cen. Fru’ti-cis. A shrub; 
a plant whose branches are perennial 
and proceed directly from the surface of 
the earth, without any supporting trunk. 

Fru-ti-cose’. [Frutico’sus; from 
JSru'tee, a “shrub.”] Full of shrubs; 
like a shrub: shrubby. 

Ft. — Fi’at,* or Fi’ant.* 
be made.” 

Fucacez,* fu-ka’she-é. [From Fw’cus, 
akind of sea-weed.] Sea-weeds. A natu- 
ral order of eryptogamous plants. 

Fu-ciy’or-ous. [Fuciv’orus; 
from /u'cus, a “sea-weed,” and vo'ro, ta 
“devour.”"] Living on sea-weed. 
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Fu'cus.* [From ¢xos, “sea-wrack.’’] 
A Linnean genus of the class Crypto- 
gamia, natural order Fucacee, 

Fu’eus We-sic-u-lo'sus.* The sys- 
tematic name of bladder-fucus, sea-oak, 
or sea-wrack. : 

Ful/crum,* plural Ful/era. <A 
“stay,” or “prop.” In the plural, the 
various appendages of a plant, as ten- 
drils, prickles, stipules. In Natural 
Philosophy, applied to a fixed point on 
which a lever rests. 

Ful-gu-ra’tion. [Fulgura’tio, 
o’nis ; from ful'gur, “brightness,” “light- 
ning.”] The electrical phenomenon of 
flashes of light in the atmosphere un- 
accompanied by thunder. 

Fu-lig'in-ous. [Fuligimo’sus ; 
from fuli’go, “soot.”] Full of soot; 
sooty; smoky. 

Fu-li’go,* gen. Fu-lig’i-nis. 
Latin term for “soot.” 

Fuli’go Lig'ni.* (“Soot of Wood.’’) 
Wood-soot is the condensed smoke of 
burning wood. Made into an omtment, 
it has been found an efficacious remedy 
in some cutaneous affections, such as 
tetter, psora, porrigo favosa, ete. 

Ful/ler’s Earth. A variety of clay, 
containing about twenty-five per cent. 
of alumina, and so named from its being 
used by fullers to remove the grease 
from cloth before the soap is applied. 

Ful'mi-nate. [Ful’mimas, a’tis.] 
A combination of fulminic acid with a 
base. 

Ful mi-nat-ing Gold. [Au’/rum 
Ful’minans.| The aurate of ammo- 
nia, or ammoniuret of the peroxide of 
gold. It is produced by precipitating a 
solution of gold by ammonia. 

Ful’ minating Mer’eu-ry. A pow- 
der obtained by treating the nitrate of 
mercury with alcohol. It is employed 
in the manufacture of percussion-caps. 

Ful’minating Sil’ver. [Argen’- 
tum Ful’minans.] An argentate of 
ammonia, prepared by leaving oxide of 
silver for ten or twelve hours in contact 
with a strong solution of ammonia. It 
is in the form of a black powder which 
is extremely explosive. 

Ful-mi-na'tion. [Fulmina’tio, 
o'nis; from ful'men, “thunder,” /ful'- 
mino, fulmina/tum, to “thunder.”] A 
quick explosion, with noise; as of ful- 
minating powder, or the combustion of in- 
flammable gas with oxygen: detonation. 

Ful-min‘ie. ({Fulmin’ieus.] Ap- 
plied to an acid obtained from the fulmi- 
nate of silver. 
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Fu-ma’ri-a Of-fic-i-na’lis.* Fumi- 


tory. (Fr. Fumeterre, fiim'tér’.) A plant 


common in Europe, and cultivated in 
the United States. 
dried leaves has been recommended in 
leprous affections. 

Fumariacez,* fu-ma-re-a‘she-é, 
[From Fuma'ria, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous herbaceous 
plants, found in many or all temperate 
climates. It includes the Coryd'alis and 
some others which are cultivated for 
their beauty. 

carcatunmenan [Fumiga’tio, 
o’nis ; from fu' migo, fumiga’ium, to “ per- 
fume a place.”’] The employment of 
certain fumes for the purpose of counter- 
acting contagious effluvia. 

Funce'tion. [Fune'tio, o'nis ; from 
Sur'gor, fune'tus, to “fulfil an office.’’] 
(Fr. Fonction, fdxk'se-dne’.) A power, 
or faculty, by the exercise of which the 
vital phenomena are produced. 

Fune'tion-al Dis-ease’. A disease 
in which the function or secretion of an 
organ is vitiated, but its structure:is but 
little if at all changed. 

Fune'’ tions, Vital. Functionsimme- 
diately necessary to life; viz., those of 
the brain, the heart, the lungs, ete.; 
whence these have been called the tripod 
of life. 

Fund’/a-ment. [Fundamen’tum; 
from fundus, the “bottom of a thing.”] 
The anus. 

Fun’gate. [Fun’gas, a’tis.] A com- 
bination of fungie acid with a base. 

Fun’gi,* the plural of Fun’gus, a 
“mushroom.” A large natural order of 
eryptogamous plants, of a very low or- 
ganization. They grow on dead and 
decaying organic bodies, and infest living 
plants. They are of great importance 
to man, either for their useful or mis- 
chieyous qualities. 

Blight, mildew, and rust are caused 
by the ravages of microscopic fungi. 
The common mushroom and truffle are 
used as food. Many other fungi are 
dangerous poisons. The fungus called 
ergot is a valuable medicine for its spe- 
cific action on the uterus. See PriwArta. 

Fun-gie’o-lus.* [From /fun'gqus, 
a “mushroom,” and co’lo, to “inhabit.’’] 
Living on or in mushrooms. Applied in 
the plural neuter (Fungic’ola) to a family 
of coleopterous insects. 

Fun’gi-form. [Fungifor’'mis ; 
from fun'gus, a “mushroom.”] Resem- 
bling a mushroom. 

Fun’gin. [Fungi'na; from /un'gus, 


An infusion of the- e | 
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a “mushroom.”] The residual fleshy 

substance of fungi, after being subjected 

to the action of alcohol and water. 

_ Fun’goid. [Fungoi’'des; from /un’- 
gus, a “mushroom,” and etdos, a “form.’”] 

Resembling a mushroom, or the disease 

termed fungus. 

Fun/gous. [Fungo’sus; from /un’- 
gus, a ‘*mushroom.”] © (Fr. Fongueux.) 
Having fungi, or the disease termed /un- 
gus; resembling fungus. 

Fun’gus.* (Gr. oréyyos, or odbyyos; 
Fr. Fongus, fon giiss’.] One of a natu- 
ral order of plants. (See Funer.) Also, a 
redundant growth of flesh on an ulcer; 
proud flesh; any large, soft, spongy ex- 
erescence arising from diseased structure. 

Fungus Cerebri. See Ternta CereE- 
BRI, and ENCEPHALOCELE. 

Fun’gus Hzm-a-to’dés.* 
aipzardéns, “bloody.’’] “Bleeding Fun- 
gus;” otherwise called Soft Cancer, Me- 
dullary Sarcoma, Spongoid Inflamma- 
tion, ete. It is a cancerous affection of 
a very malignant character, spreading 
rapidly, and almost invariably fatal. 

Fu-nie’u-lus.* [Diminutive of /u’- 
nis, a “rope.”] A botanical term ap- 
plied to the small filament, or podo- 
sperm, connecting the imperfect seed to 
the receptacle. Also, the navel-string. 

Fua'nis.* [From cxotvos, a “rope 
plaited from the bulrush”?] Literally, 
a “rope.” Generally applied to the Funis 
umbilicalis, or navel-string. 

Fu’nis Um-bil-i-cea'lis.* (Fr. Cor- 
don ombilicale, kor‘déne’ du‘bé'lé'kAl’.) 
The umbilical cord; the means of com- 
munication between the foetus and the 
placenta. Its length is almost two feet. 
It consists of the umbilical arteries and 
vein, with the enveloping membranes, 
ete. 

Funnel-Shaped. See IyrunpiBvuLi- 
FORMIS. 

Fur’eate. [Furea’tus; from fur'ca, 
a “fork.”] Divided into two parts; 
forked; dichotomous. 

Fareula. See Fourcaette. 

Fur'far, wris.* [Irom far, ‘“corn.”] 
Bran, the husk or skin of wheat. The 
diseased .condition of the head called 
dandriff, or seurf, a species of Pityriasis. 

Fur’far Trit'i-ci.* (“Bran of 
Wheat.’””?) <A material employed to 
make bread for dyspeptics. 

Fur-fur-a'ceous. [Furfara’ceus: 
from fur'fur, “bran,” or ‘ dandriff.”] 
Resembling bran or dandriff. 

‘Fur-fur-a‘tio* (fiir-fiir-a/she-o), 
o’nis. [From fur'fur, “dandriff.”] The 
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state of having Pityriasis, or a scaliness 
of the skin. 

Fur’nace. [Fur’nus.] A fireplace 
employed for pharmaceutical operations. 
Furnaces are termed evaporatory when 
employed to reduce substances into vapor 
by heat; reverberatory, when so con- 
structed as to prevent the flame from 
rising ; forge furnaces, when the current 
of air is determined by bellows. 

Furonele, or Fronele. See Furun- 
cULUS. 

Fu’ror U-te-ri‘nus.* Another term 
for Nymphomania, or Hysteromania. 

Furrowed. See SuLtcatep. : 

Fu-run/eu-lus.* (Fr. Furonele, fii'- 
rénkl’.) A boil, or inflammatory tumor; 
a blain. 

Fu’sel Oil. [AVecohol Amyli- 
eum.}| An oily, poisonous liquid, of a 
highly disagreeable smell and nauseous 
taste, produced in the manufacture of 
potato spirit, and of ardent spirit ob- 
taincd from the various kinds of grain. 
It is valuable in Pharmacy as the artifi- 
cial source of valerianic acid. 

Fu’si.* The plural of Fusus, which 
sec. 

Fu-Si-bil i-ty. [Fusibil/itas, atis.] 
The capability of being fused. 

Fu'si-ble. [Fu'silis; from /un'do, 
fu'sum, to “pour,” to “melt.”’] Capable 
of being made fluid by the application 
of heat. 

Fu’si-form. ([Fusifor’mis; from 
Ju'sus, a “spindle.”] Resembling a 
spindle; tapering. 

Fu’Sion. [Fu’sio, o'nis ; from /un'do, 
fu'sum, to “pour,” to “melt.”] Theact of 
melting, or state of being melted, by heat. 

Fu’sion, A’que-ous. The liquefac- 
tion of salts which contain water of erys- 
tallization, on exposure to increased tem- 
perature. 

Fu’sion, Dry. The liquefaction pro- 
duced by heat after the water has been 
expelled. 

Fusion, Ig/ne-ous. The melting of 
anhydrous salts by heat without under- 
going any decomposition. 

Fus'tie. A yellow dye-wood, consist- 
ing of two kinds: Old fustic, the product 
of the Morus Tinctoria, or Dyer’s Mul- 
berry, an American tree; and Young fus- 
tic, the Rhus Cotinus, or Venice Sumach, a 
shrub growing in Italy and the south of 
Europe. ; 

Fa’sus,* plural Fua’si, Literally, a 
“spindle.” Applied in the plural to the 
papilix through which, in the Arachnides, 
the delicate threads pass. 
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G, or T, denoted, among Greck phy- 
sicians, Uneia, or an ounce. 
Gad’o-lin-ite. The nameof a mine- 


ral, so called from the Swedish chemist | 


Gadolin, who discovered it in the earth 
called yfttria. 

Gad/u-im. [Gadui’ma; from (a’- 
dus mor'rhua, the ‘‘cod-fish.”} A peculiar 
substance found in cod-liyer oil. 

Ga’dus.* A genus of fishes of the 
order Jugulares. 

Ga’dus Mor’rhu-a.* The cod-fish, 
abounding in the northern seas, from 
the liver of which cod-fish oil is obtained. 

Ga-lae'ta-gogue. [Galactago’- 
gus; from yada, yadaxros, “milk,” and 
dyw, to “lead or bring away.’”’] Causing 
the flow of milk. 

Ga-lac'ti-a.* [From yd\a, ydadaxros, 
“milk.”] A genus in Good’s Nosology, 
embracing defective, excessive, or morbid 
secretions of the milk: mislactation. 

Ga-lae'tic. The same as Lactic, 
which see. 

Ga-lae'tin. [Galacti’na; from yara, 
yadaxros, “milk.”] The coagulating prin- 
eiple of milk. 

Ga-lac-tir-rhoe'a.* [From yéa, 
“milk,” and péw, to “flow.”] An ex- 
eessive flow of milk. 

Ga-lace’to-géle.* [From ydaxa, “milk,” 
and «jAn, a “tumor.” } A tumor or swell- 
ing containing a milky fluid. 

Gal-aec-tom’e-ter. [Galactom’e- 
trum; from yada, “milk,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.” ] An instrument for mea- 
suring or ascertaining the quality of 
milk. 

Gal-ne-toph’a-gous. [Galactoph’- 
agus; from yada, “milk,” and gaya, to 
“eat.”] Living on milk. See Lacrr- 
VoROUS. 

Gal-ac-toph’o-rous. [Galactoph’- 
orus; from yada, “milk,” and ¢épw, to 
“bear.”] Milk-bearing; lactiferous. 

Ga-lac-to-poi-et‘ic. [Galactopoi- 
et'ieus; from yada, “milk,” and rotéw, 
to “make.”] Milk-making, or milk-pro- 
ducing. 

Ga-lac-to-po'si-a.* [From yada, 
“milk,” and zivw, to “drink.”] Milk 
diet. 

Gal’'ba-num.* The Pharmacopcial 
name || for a resinous substance obtained 
from an undetermined plant. It is ex- 
pectorant and antispasmodic, somewhat 
resembling ammoniac in its action. 
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Gal'bu-lus.* A kind of cone, differ. 
ing from the strobile only in’ being 
round and having the heads of the car- 
pels much enlarged. The fruit of the 
juniper is a galbulus. 

Gale, gil. The French term. for 
“itch.” See Psora. 

Ga'le-a.* _—_ Literally, a ‘“helmet.’’ 
In Botany, the superior arched lip of 
ringent and personate corollas, 
of headache extending all over the head. 
In Surgery, a bandage for the head, 
somewhat like a helmet. Also, a large 
vaulted membrane, movable, and cover- 
ing the jaws of orthopterous and some 


other insects. 


Ga'le-ate. [Galea'tus; from ga/lea, 
a “helmet.”] Formed like a helmet; 
helmeted. 

Ga-le’ga Vir-gin-I-a’ma.* A plant 
growing native in the United States, 
said to be diaphoretic and powerfully 
anthelmintic. 

Ga-le'na.* [From yd\eu, to “ shine’” 
or “glister.”] Lead-glance, the native 


- sulphuret of lead. See MoLysp.anwm. 


Ga-len’ie. [Galen’icus.] After the. 
manner of Galen, whose practice of 
medicine was remarkable for multiply- 
ing herbs and roots in the same compo- 
sition. 

Ga'len’s Ban’/dage. A term some- 
times applied to the four-tailed bandage, 
or single split cloth. 

Galeux, gilvh’. 
for Psoric, which see. 

Galiaceze,* ga-le-a’she-t, or Stel- 
latze.* stel-la’/té (because the leaves are 
placed round the stem in the form of a 
star). A. natural order of. exogenous 
herbaceous plants, found in cold and 
temperate climates. It includes Galiun 


The French term 


j}and Rubia tinctoria, which produces 


madder. 

Gal-i-pe’a Cus-pa’ri-a.* The tree 
which, according to the London Phar- 
macopeeia, produces the Angustura bark. 

Galipe’a Of-fic-i-ma’lis.* The tree. 
which, according to the United States 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopeias, pro- 
duces Angustura or Cusparia bark. 

Gal'i-pot. An earthen pot, painted 
and glazed, wherein ointments, efc., are 
kept. Also, a resin obtained from the, 
several species of Pinus. ; 

Gall. The bile, or secretion of the 
liver. See Binz. 
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Gall-Blad'der, [Lat. Vesi’ca.Fel’- 
lis; Fr. Vésteule du Fiel, vAz@kiil’ dii 
fe-él'.] A membranous reservoir con- 
taining the bile, situated on the lower 
surface of the right lobe of the liver. 

Gall-Duets. See Cystic Ducts. 

Gali-Nut. See GALLA. 

Gall-Sick'ness. The remittent fever 
(otherwise called Wal’cheren Fe'ver) 
produced by marsh miasmata in the 
Netherlands; so named because accom- 
panied with a vomiting of bile. 

Gall’-Stone. A. calculus formed in 
the gall-bladder, 

Galla,* plural Galle. The Phar- 
macopeial name || for the nutgall, or 
galls, found on the branches of the 
Quercus infectoria. They are excres- 
cences caused by the sting of an insect 
belonging for the most part to the genus 
Cynips ; though the Chinese gall is said 
to be produced by an Aphis. , 

Galls are powerfully astringent. Al- 
though sometimes prescribed in chronic 
diarrhoea and similar complaints, they 
are chiefly used in external applications, 
such as lotions, gargles, ointments, ctc. 

Gal'lz,* the plural of GALA, which 
see. 

Gal'late. [Gal’las, a’tis.]| A com- 
bination of gallic acid with a base, 

Gallie. [Gal’lieus; from (al'lia, 
“Gaul.”] Belonging to the French. 
See Gatiicus Morsus. 

Gal'lie. [Gal/lieus; from gal'la, a 
“gall-nut.”] Belonging to galls. Ap- 
plied to an acid found in astringent verge- 
table substances, but very abundantly 
im the gall-nut. 

Gal-lic'o-lz.* [From gal'la, a“ gall,” 
and co'lo, to “inhabit.”’] Literally, “in- 
habiters of the gall-nut.”’ <A tribe of 
liymenopterous insects, or Diplolepariz, 
which produce those exerescences on 
plants called galls. Latreille. compre- 
hends all the inseets of this tribe in. one 
genus, viz.: Cyntps. See-GALua, 

Gal'li-cus|) Mor’bus.* = (‘French 
Disease.””) Another name for’SyPuHiLis, 
which sec. 

Gal-li-na’ceous. ([Gallina’ceus; 
from, gal'lus, a ‘ cock,” or. gallina, a 
“hen.”] Resembling the domestic hen. 
See GALLINA. 

Gallimadz. See GALLINA. 

GAl-li’nze*(the plural of galli’na, a 
“hen”), or Gallima’ceous Birds. A 
family. of birds so named from their 
affinity to the domestic hen, 

Gallinaginis Caput. See Capur 
GALLINAGINIS. 
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Gal-l-na'go, inis.* -[Probably from. 
gal'lus, a “cock.”] The Latin name for 
the wood-cock. 

Gal-van‘ie. [Galvan’icus.] Per- 
taining to galvanism. 

Galvan'ic Bat'te-ry or Trough. 
An apparatus for accumulating galyan- 
ism, consisting of plates of zine and 
copper alternately fastened together, 
and cemented into a wooden or earthen- 
ware trough, so as to form a number of 
cells; the trough is then filled with di- 
luted acid. 

Galvan’ic Mox’a. A term applied 
by Fabré Palaprat to the employment 
of voltaic electricity as a therapeutical 
agent for producing the cauterizing ef- 
fects of the moxa. 

Gal’ van-ism. [Galvanis’mus; 
from Professor Galvani, of Bologna, who 
first observed the manifestations of this 
fluid or principle.]_ A form of electricity 
usually developed or produced by the 
mutual action of various metals and 
chemical agents upon each other. The 
additional discoveries of Volta led to the 
term Voltaism, or Voltaic Electricity, 
and its effect on the muscles of animals 
newly killed, suggested the term Animal 
Electricity. 

Gal-van-om’e-ter. [Galvanom’= 
etrum,; from galvanism, and pérpov, a 
“measure.” ] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the nature and degree of excite- 
ment produced by galvanic action. 

Gal-yan’o-seope. [Galvanos’co- 
pus; from galvanism, and cxoziw, to 
“obserye,”] An instrument capable of 
exhibiting electric phenomena. The 
term has been applied by M. Hall to a 
frog properly prepared and placed under 
certain conditions for experiment. 

Gambir, or Gambier, gim-beer’. 
The Malay name of an astringent ex- 
tract procured from the Nau'clea Gam- 
bir (or Unea'ria Gambir). The sub- 
stance called square catechu, and. terra 
japonica, is the produce of this plant. 
See Catecuu. 

Gamboge. See GAmpocia. 

Gam-boge’, A-mer'i-can. A secre- 
tion similar,to gamboge, yielded by seve- 
ral species of Vismia. 

Gam-bo’'gi-a.* The Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. and Dub. Ph.) for gamboge, 
or camboge; the concrete juice of an 
undetermined tree. Gamboge is a power- 
ful hydragogue cathartic, and as such is 
often given in dropsy. It is also recom- 
mended as a remedy for the tape-worm. 
In large doses its action is extremely 
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violent, and has sometimes proved fatal. 
See CamBoGiA. 

Gam-o-pet/al-ous. [Gamopet'a- 
lus; from ydpos, “ marriage,” or “union,” 
and zérado:, a “petal.” ] Having petals 
joined together by the borders. 

Gam-o-sep’al-ous. [Gamosep‘a- 
lus; from ydyos, “marriage,” or “union,” 
and sep'alum, a “sepal.”] Having sepals 
joined together by their borders. 

Gang’ li-form. (Ganglifor’mis ; 
from gang'lion.] Of the nature, like- 
ness, or appearance of a;ganglion. 

Gan’gli-on. [Lat. Gan’/glion; Gr. 
yayyNiov, a “knot.”’] An enlargement 
in the course of a nerve, resembling a 
knot. Also, a collection of vesicular 
neurine which serves as a centre of ner- 
vous power to certain fibres connected 
with it. Applied in Surgery to an en- 
cysted tumor occurring on a tendon or 
aponeurosis, sometimes on the knee, or 
on the back of the hand or foot. Also, a 
genus of the order TJumores, class Lo- 
cales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 


Gan’glion Im’/par.* A small gan- 
glion on the coceyx. 
Ganglion of Gasser. See GAssr- 


RIAN GANGLION.’ 

Ganglion of Meckel. See Mecket, 
GANGLION OF. 

Gan-gli-on‘ie. [Ganglion’icus; 
from gan'glion.] Pertaining to a ganglion, 
or to ganglions; consisting of ganglions. 

GANGLIoN’IC Sys'TEM, or GANGLION’IC 
Nerv’ous Sys'tem. A name applied to 
the Trisplanchnic (or Great Sympathetic) 
nerve, with its system of ganglia, consti- 
tuting, according to Bichat, the nervous 
system of organic life. See Oreanic. 

Gan-gii-on’'i-ca.* [From yayyNioy, a 
“nerve-knot.’’] A class of medicinal 
agents which affect the sensibility or 
muscular motion of parts supplied by 
the ganglionic or sympathetic system of 
nerves. 

Gangrzena. See GANGRENE. 

Gan-gree'na O'ris.* (“Gangrene of 
the Mouth.”) A name for Stomacace, 
Cancrum Oris, or canker of the mouth. 

Gan'gréne, ([Lat. Gangrze’na; 
Gr. yayypava, from ypatvw, or ypdw, to 
“gnaw,” to “consume.”] (Fr. Gangrene, 
gone'grén’ or gone'gran’.) The state of 
incipient mortification. It is sometimes 
termed hot mortification. Seenext article. 

Gan’'grene, Hot. [Gangrze/na 
Cal’ida.] A name applied by some 
writers to that form of mortification 
which is preceded or accompanied by 
inflammation, in other words, to gan- 
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grene proper; while they term that which 
is unattended by inflammation cold gan- 
grene. 

Gan’grene, Hu'mid. [Gangrz’- 
na Hu’mida.] A term applied to that 
form of the disease in which the affected 
part contains more or less of decomposed 
or other fluids. In dry gangrene (Gan- 
grx'na Sic'ea), these fluids are not pre- 
sent, or only in very small quantity. 
The latter form, being frequently found 
to affect old people, has been sometimes 
called Gangrena Senilis. 

Gaping. Sce PANDICULATIO. 

Gar’an-cime. [From Garance, gi'- 
ronss’, the French name of ‘madder.”’] 
The coloring matter of madder, mixed 
with the carbonized residue resulting 
from the action of the oil of vitriol on 
the woody fibre and other constituents 
of madder. It is a brownish or puce- 
colored powder used in dyeing. 

Gar-cin’i-a.* [Named after Dr. 
Garcin.] A Linnean genus of the class 
Dodecandria, natural order Guitiferx. 

Garein’ia Cam-bo’gi-a,* or Gar- 
ecin’ia Cam-bo-gi-oi'dés.* A plant 
considered to afford the best gamboge. 
See CAmMBoGIA, and GAMBOGIA. 

Gar'diner’s Al-i-men’ta-ry Prep- 
a-ra/tion. A nutritious article, con- 
sisting of very finely-ground rice meal. 

Garg. — Gargaris'ma.* A “gargle.” 

Gar-ga-ris’ma, atis,* Gar-ga-ris’= 
mum, Gar-ga-ris’mus.* [rom yap- 
yapivw, to “wash the throat.”] A wash 
for the throat: a gar’gle. 

Gargle. See GARGARISMA. 

Garlic. The common English name 
of the plant Al’/iwm sati’vum. Its bulb- 
ous root or roots constitute what are 
termed the cloves of garlic. 

Gar'rot. (Fr. a “stick,” a “kind of 
lever.””) A cylindrical piece of wood, or 
ivory, for tightening circular bandages. 

Garryaceze,* gar-re-a'she-é. [From 
Garrya, one of the genera.] A small 
natural order of exogenous shrubs, found 
in North America. 

Ga’rum.* A sauce or pickle made 
by the Romans, from the ydpos, a small 
fish. It resembled the modern anchovy 
sauce in nature and use. 

Gas, gass. [From the Anglo-Saxon 
gast, “breath,” “wind,” “spirit.”] An 
aeriform, elastic fluid. 

Gaseous, gaz’e-iis. [Gaseo’sus.] 
Belonging to gas; of the nature of gas. 

Gaseous Pulse. See Putss. 

Gasi-form. [Gasifor’mis.] Hay- 
ing the form or nature of gus. 
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Gas-om'e-ter. [Gasom’etrum; 
from gas, and pérpov, a “measure.”] A 
measurer of gas. Usually applied, how- 
ever, to a reservoir for containing gas. 

Gas-se’ri-an Gan'gli-on. The semi- 
lunar ganglion. A ganglion of the fifth 
pair of nerves, first discovered by Gasser. 

Gas'ter (Gr. yacorjp). The Greek 
name for the stomach. 

Gas-ter-an-gem-phrax’is.* [From 
yaorhp, the “stomach,” dyyos, a “ vessel,” 
and éyppazis, an “obstruction.”] Conges- 
tion of the blood-vessels of the stomach. 

Gas-ter’ie. The same as Gastric, 
which see. 

Gasteropoda, or Gasteropods. See 
next article. 

Gas-ter-op'o-dus.* [From yaocrip, 
the “belly,” or “stomach,” and mots, a 
“foot.”] Gasterop’odous. Applied in 
the plural neuter (fasterop'oda) to a 
class of Mollusks which crawl by means 
of a fleshy disk on their belly. The 
common snail belongs to this class. 

Gas-ter-os'to-mus.* [From yacrip, 
the “stomach,” and crépza, a “mouth.’’] 
Gasteros‘tomous. Having a mouth in 
the belly, or stomach. Applied to a 
species of Tenia, or tape-worm. 

Gas-tre'mi-a.* [From yacrip, the 
“stomach,” and aina, “blood.”] Con- 
gestion of the veins of the stomach, and, 
so, nearly synonymous with Gasteran- 
gemphraxis. i 

Gas-tral'gi-a.* [From yacrip, the 
“stomach,” and @yos, “pain.”] Pain in 
the stomach: gastral’gy. 

Gas-trel-co'sis.* [From yacrip, the 
“stomach,” and éxéw, to ‘ulcerate.”] 
Ulceration of the stomach. 

Gas-tren-ceph-a-lo’ma, atis.* 
[From yasrip, the ‘‘stomach,” and en- 
cephalo’ma, a “tumor of brain-like sub- 
stance.”] <A brain-like fungus of the 
stomach. 

Gas-tren-ceph-a-lo’sis.* The for- 
mation and progress of gastrencepha- 
loma. 

Gas-tren’ehy-ta.* [From  yacrip, 
the “stomach,” and Zyxéw, to “pour 
in.”] A stomach-syringe, or stomach- 
pump. 

Gas'trie. [Gas’trieus; from yacrip, 
the “stomach.”] Belonging to the sto- 
mach. 

Gas’tric Fe'ver. A name given by 
some to bilious fever, which was thought 
to depend on gastric derangement. It 
is the Meningo-gastrie of Pinel. 

Gastric Juice. [Suec’eus Gas’tri- 
ceus.| The juice <n in the stomach, 
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by the action of which on the food, 
digestion is carried on. 

Gas’ tri-cism. [Gastricis’mus ; 
from yacrfp, the “stomach.”] A term 
for gastric affections in general; but 
usually applied to the theory that all 
diseases are caused by the accumulation 
of impurities in the stomach and bowels, 
suggesting their removal by vomiting 
and purging. 

Gas-tric’o-la.* [From yacrip, the 
“stomach,” and co’lo, to “inhabit.”] 
Literally, an “inhabitant of the sto- 
mach.” Applied to those Wstridz (the 
common bott, for example) the larve 
of which are found in the intestines of 
various animals. 

Gas-tril’o-quus.* [From  yacrip, 
the “stomach,” and lo'quor, to “speak.’”’} 
The same as VENTRILOQUOUS, which 
see. 

Gas-tri’'tis, idis.* [From yacrip, the 
“stomach.”] Inflammation of the sto- 
mach. A genus of the order Phlegma- 
six, class Pyrexix, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Gas'tro-céle.* [From yacrip, the 
“stomach,” and x4An, a “tumor.”] Her- 
nia in which a portion of the stomach is 
protruded: Hernia ventriculi. 

Gas-tro-cho'li-a.* = [From _yaorip, 
the “stomach,” and xoAj, “bile.””] Bil- 
ious disease of the stomach. 

Gas-tro-cho-lo'sis.* [From the 
same.] Gastric bilious fever. 

Gas-troe-ne’mi-us.* [From yacrip, 
the “‘stomach,” or “‘ belly,” and xvijpn, the 
“leg.”] (Fr. Gastrocnémien, gis‘trok’- 
nd‘me-ine’.) Literally, “belonging to 
the belly (or calf) of the leg.” The name 
of a muscle constituting the chief part of 
the calf of the leg. 

Gas-tro-col'I-ea.* [From  yacrip, 
the “stomach,” and col’ica, the “belly- 
ache.”] Severe colic-like pain in the 
stomach. Sometimes applied to neuralgia 
of the stomach. 

Gas-tro’dés.* [From yacrip, the 
“stomach.”] <A term used in Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Botany, and applied to 
that which has many swellings like the 
belly, or conjoined with a belly. 

Gas-tro-dyn’i-a.* [From yacrip, the 
“stomach,” and édbvn, “pain.’’] Spas- 
modic pain in the stomach. 

Gas-tro-en-ter-i'tis.* [From yacrip, 
the “stomach,” and £v7epov, an “intes- 
tine.”] Inflammatidn of the gastro-in- 
testinal mucous membrane. 

Gas-tro-ep-i-plo’ic. [From yacrip, 
the “stomach,” and éximoor, the “ omen- 
tum.”] Belonging to the stomach and 
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omentum, as applied to a branch of the 
hepatic artery, lymphatic glands of the 
abdomen, ete. 

Gas'troid. [Gastroi’des; from yac- 
tip, the “stomach,” and etéos, a “ form.’’] 
Resembling the belly, or stomach. 

Gas-trol i-thus.* [From yaorfp, the 
“stomach,” and AiOos, a “stone.”] A 
calculus in the stomach: a gas’trolith. 

Gas-trol’o-zy. [Gastrolo'gia; from 
yasrip, the “stomach,” and dbyos, a “ dis- 
course.’’] A dissertation on the stomach, 
its structure, function, etc. Also, the 
science of the stomach. 

Gastromalacia,* — gas-tro-ma-la’- 
she-a. [From yasrjp, the “stomach,” 
and padaxés, “soft.”] Softening of the 
stomach; a disease occurring in infants, 
and usually preceded by hydrocephalus, 
acute exanthematous disease, or some dis- 
ease of the respiratory organs. 

Gas-tron’o-sos,* or Gas-tron’o- 
sus.* [From yaorjp, the “stomach,” and 
vooos, a “disease.”] Disorder of the 
stomach. 

Gas-tro-path’‘ie. [Gastropath’i- 
‘-eus.| Belonging to gastropathy. 

Gas-trop’a-thy. [Gastropathi’a; 
from yacrjp, the “stomach,” and 7é6oc, 
“affection,” or “disease.”] Disease of 
the stomach. 

Gas'tro-pe'ri-o-dyn'i-a.* [From 
yaorip, the “stomach,” sepiodos, a “pe- 
riod,” and ddévn, “pain.’’] A disease said 
to be peculiar to India, attended with 
severe neuralgic pains, returning at in- 
tervals. So distressing are the paroxysms, 
that they are supposed to be produced 
by the terrible weapon of Siva, the deity 
of destruction. 

Gastropodus. See GAsSTEROPODUS. 

Gas-tror’'rha-g¥. [Gastrorrha’- 
gia; from yacrip, the “stomach,” and 
phyvnu, to “break” or “burst,” to “break 
through.’’] Escape of the contents of 
the stomach through a lesion of its seve- 
ral coats; also, the oozing of blood from 
its internal surface. 

Gas-tror'rha-phy. [Gastror’rha- 
phe, or Gastrorrha phia; from yacrip, 
the “stomach,” or “belly,” and pada, a 
“suture.”] The sewing of wounds which 
penetrate through the belly. 

Gas-tror-rhoe'a.* [From yacrip, the 
“stomach,” or “belly,” and fiw, to 
“flow.’’] Undue increase of the secre- 
tion of the mucous glands of the sto- 
mach; also, a flux from the belly. 

Gas-tros'co-py. [Gastrosco'pia; 
from yasrno, the “belly,” and cxoréw, to “ex- 
amine.”] Examination of the abdomen. 
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Gas-tro’sis.+ [From  yacrip, the 
“stomach.”} A name given by Alibert 
to a family including all diseases of the 
stomach. 

Gas-tro-splen’/ic ©-men’ta. A 
term applied to the lamine: of the peri- 
toneum which are comprised between 
the spleen and the stomach. 

Gas-tros'to-my. [Gastrosto’mia; 
from yaorip, the “stomach,” and créya, 
an “orifice.”’] The operation of form- 
ing an artificial opening into the sto- 
mach. 


Gzxs-tro-tom’ic. [Gastrotom’i- 
eus.| Belonging to gastrotomy. 
Gas-trot‘o-my. [Gastroto’mia; 


from yaorjp, the “stomach,” or “belly,” 
and réuva, to “cut.”] The operation of 
cutting open the abdomen, as in the 
Cesarean section; also, cutting through 
the stomach itself. 

Gas-try-pal'gi-a [From  yacrip, 
the “stomach,” tro, “under,” “in a slight 
degree,” and ddyos, “pain.’”’] Slight or 
gentle pains in the stomach. 

Gas-try'per-pa-thi’a.* [From yac- 
tip, the “stomach,” drép, “above,” “ex- 
cessive,” and 700s, ‘“disease.”] Severe 
affection of the stomach. 

Gas-try-po-pa-thi‘a.* [From yac- 
rip, the “stomach,” tx, “under,” and 
mdOoc, “disease.’”’] Slight affection of the 
stomach. 

GAteau Fébrile, gi'to’ fAbrél’.. The 
French term for AGUr CAKg, which see. 

Gath’er-img. The same as ABSCESS, 
and SuPPURATION. 

Gaul-the’ri-a.* The Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the leaves of Gaul- 
the'ria procum’ bens. 

Gaul-thér'ie Acid. The heavy oil 
of partridge-berry, or Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens, formerly a constituent of the 
commercial o7/ of wintergreen. It com- 
bines with bases, and forms salts called 
gaultherates. The light oil of partridge- 
berry is called gaultherylene. 

Gayacine. See GUAIACIN. 

Gaz. See Gas. 

Gaziform. See GAsrrorM. 

Gazometer. See GASOMETER. 

Ge'ine (or Ge’ie) Ag'id. [From yéa, 
“earth,” yjwos, “earthy.”] A name 
given by Berzelius to humus, or vegetable 
mould, the result of the decomposition 
of vegetable substances. 

Gel-a-tig’en-ous. [From gelat/ina, 
“gelatine,” and yevvdw, to “produce.”] 
Yielding gelatine, or forming the gelatin- 
ous structures of the body. 

Gel'a-tine. [Gelat/ina; from ge'lo, 
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gela'tum, to “congeal,” to “harden.’’] 
Jelly. A substance obtained from bone, 
cartilage, sinew, ligament, skin, cellular 
tissue, and serous membrane, by long- 
continued boiling in water. The glue 
and isinglass of commerce are forms of 
gelatine. 

Gel'atine Cap’sules. Capsules pre- 
pared from a concentrated solution of 
gelatine, and filled with medicines. 
When swallowed, the capsules dissolve 
in the gastro-intestinal juices, and the 
nauseous taste of the medicine is 
avoided. 

Gelatine, Sugar of. 
COLL. 

Gel-a-tin'i-form. ([Gelatinifor’- 
mis.] Resembling gelatine. , 

e-lat-i-mo’sus.* [From gelat'ina, 
“gelatine.”’] Gelat’‘inous. Like gela- 
tine, or full of gelatine. Applied in the 
plural masculine (Gelatino’s’) to an order 
of Polypi. 

Ge-lat'i-nous. [Gelatino’sus. | 
Like gelatine; composed of gelatine. 

Gelat'inous | Tis'sues. Tissues 
which yield to boiling water a substance 
which, on cooling, forms a jelly, or may 
be called gelatine. They are chiefly 
found in the cellular membrane, the 
membranes in general, the tendons, 
ligaments, bones, cartilages, ete. 

Gelatio (je-la’she-o), o’nis.* [From 
ge'lo, gela'tum, to “freeze.”’| Literally, 
a “freezing.” Sometimes applied to the 
rigid state of the body in catalepsy. 

Gel. Quay. = Gelat' ind qua'vis.* “Tn 
any kind of jelly.” 

Gel-se’mi-um.* Yellow jasmine. 
The Pharmacopeial name for the root 
of Gelse’mium sempervi'rens. This plant 
has been placed in the secondary list of 
the U.S. Pharmacopeeia for 1860. 

Gemelli. See GemeLius. 

e-mel-li-flo’rus.* [From gemel’- 
lus, “double,” or “ twin,’ and los, a 
“flower.”] Having flowers disposed 
two and two: gemelliflo’rate. 

Ge-mel'lus,* plural Ge-melli. [Di- 
minutive of gem'inus, “double.”] Ap- 
plied to the Gastroenemius externus mus- 
ele, because it has a double origin. 

Gemini. See Geminus. 

Gem‘iniflo’rus.* See 
FLORUS. 

Gem 'i-nus,* plural Gem ‘i-ni. “ Dou- 
ble.” or “twin.” Applied to certain parts 
of plants when in pairs. Applied also to 
the gemelli muscles, and to leaves, ete. 

Gem’ma.* <A bud which contains 
the rudiments of a plant in a latent state 


See Guyci- 


GEMELLI- 
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till the season favors its evolution. Also, 
a precious stone: a gem. 

Gem-ma’ceous. [Gemma’ceus; 
from gem’ma, a “bud.”] Belonging to 
buds; having buds. 

Gem-ma'tion. [Gemma ’tio, o/s ; 
from gem’ma, a “bud.”] The state or 
process of budding; the arrangement 
of leaves or petals in a bud. 

Gem-mif'er-ous. [Gemmif’erus ; 
from gem'ma, a “bud,” or “gem,” and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing buds, or con- 
taining gems. 

Gem-mi-fi-ca'tion. [Gemmifica’- 
tio, o'nis ; from gem’ma, a “bud,” and 
fa'cio, to “make.”] The manner in 
which the bud or gem is developed. 
Also, synonymous with RAMIFICATION. 

Gem-mi-flo’ras.* [From gem’ma, a 
“bud,” and jflos, a “flower.”] Having 
flowers like buds: gemmiflo’rate. 

Gem-mi-for’mis.* [From gem'ma, 
a “bud.”] Bud- or gem-like: gem’mi- 
form. 

Gem-mip’a-rous. [Gemmip’aruss$ 
from gem'ma, a “bud,” and pa'rio, to 
“bring forth.’”’]__ Applied to the multi- 
plication of the species by buds, or gem- 
mules, arising from germs, as exemplified 
in the vegetable kingdom and in many 
of the Infusoria. 

Gem-mu-la'tion. [Gemmula’tio, 
o'nis; from gem’imula, a “little bud.’’] 
A kind of reproduction consisting in 
simple growth and development with- 
out the agency of sexes. See GemMrp- 
AROUS. 

Gem’/mule. [Gem’mula; diminu- 
tive of gem’ma, a “bud.’’] The rudiment 
of the stem, afterwards becoming stem 
and branches; a plumule. 

Ge'na,* plural Ge’nz. [From yévrs, 
the ‘‘cheek-bone.’’] (Fr. Joue, zhoo.) 
The cheek, or cheeks, forming the late- 
ral walls of the mouth. They are com- 
posed chiefly of muscular tissue, lined 
internally with a mucous membrane. 

Geneives, zhone'sév’. The French 
term for the “gums.” See Gingrva. 

en-e-an’'thro-py. [From yeved, 
“birth,” and avOpwros, a “man.”] The 
same as ANTHROPOGENY. 

Gen’e-ra,* plural of Genus, which see. 

Gen’er-al Prac-ti'tion-er.. A term 
applied to those practitioners in England 
and Wales who do not profess to advise 
as pure physicians, or to act as pure sur- 
geons, but perform in their daily voca- 
tion the duties of both, with those of the 
obstetrician in addition. 

Gen-er-a'tion. Lewes? o'nis 5 
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from gen'ero, genera'tum, to “beget.”] 
The aet of reproducing ; reproduction. 


Generation, Fissiparous. See 
FisstpAROUS GENERATION. 
Genera’tion, Or’gans of. In 


woman, the external are the Mons veneris, 

labia, perineum, clitoris, and nymphe ; 
the internal, the vagina, uterus, ovaria, 
and Fallopian tubes ; in man, the penis, 
testes, vesicule seminales, vasa deferentia, 
and prostate gland. 

Ge-nér'ic. [Gener’icus.] Belong- 
ing to the samé genus. 

Ge-ne'si-al. [Genesia’lis 5 
yéveots, “origin,” “ generation.’’] 
longing to generation. 

Gen-es’ie-us.* Belonging to genesis. 

Gen’e-sis.* [From yéivw, to “be 
born.”’] Birth, origin, or generation. 

Genét des Teinturiers. See Gr- 
NISTA TINCTORIA. 

Ge-net'i-ea.* [See Geneticus.] The 
name of a class in Dr. Good's Nosology, 
comprising diseases connected with the 
sexual function. 

Gen-et'i-eus.* [From yéveor, “ gene- 
ration,” or yevvaw, to “beget.”] Belong- 
ing to the procreative function : genet’ic. 

Ge-ne'va.* [From (ene'va, where 
first made.] (Fr. Geniévre, zheh-ne-évr’ 
or zh’ne-avr’.) Gin, distilled from malt 
or rye, and afterwards subjected to the 
same process with juniper-berries. A 
spurious kind, from turpentine and car- 
damom-seeds, with very few, if any, 
juniper-berries, is largely consumed in 
the English metropolis, etc., as British 
gin. 

2 Gen-ic'u-late. [Genicula’tus ; 
from genic'ulum.] Bent like a little 
joint, or like the knee. 

Ge-nie’u-lum.* [Diminutive of ge’- 
nu, the “knee.’”’] A small knot or joint; 
a little knee. 

Ge'ni-o-. [From yéveoy, the “chin.”] 
A prefix denoting attachment to, or con- 
nection with, the chin. 

Ge-nis'ta Tine-to'ri-a.* (“Dyers’ 
Broom.”) (Fr. Genét des Teinturiers, 
zh’nd dd tanetii're-4’.) A shrub. culti- 
vated in Europe and the United States, 
and sometimes used in medicine. 

Gen 'i-tal. [Gemita/lis; from gig’- 
no, gen'itum, to “beget.”] Belonging to 
generation. 

Gen'i-tals. [Genita’lia, plural 
neuter of Gemita’lis; from the same.] 
The organs or parts contributing to 
generation in the male or female. See 
GENERATION, ORGANS OF. 

nee a [From genita’lia.] A pre- 


from 
Be- 
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fix denoting connection with the genital 
organs. 

Gen'i-to-Cru’ral. The name of a 
nerve procveding from the first lumbar, 
and dividing into an internal branch, 
which accompanies the spermatic cord; 
and an external, which is distributed 
into filaments at the crural arch. 

Genneticus. See GENETICUS. 

Genou. See GENv. 

Gentiam. See GentiANA LuTea. 

Gentiana,* jen-she-a’na. [From 
Gen'tius, a king of Illyria.] The Phar- 
macopeial name | of the root of Gentiana 
lutea, Gentian is an excellent bitter 
tonic, and is particularly adapted to 
cases of simple debility of the digestive 
organs. 

Gentin'na Cat-es-bee’i.* Blue gen- 
tian. The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for the root of Gentiana Catesbxi. 

Gentia’na Lu’'te-a,* Gentia’na 
Ru’bra.* The gentian-plant; felwort. 

Gentia’na Ra’dix.* (“ Gentian 
Root.’’) See Gentrana Lure. 

Gentianacez,* jen-she-an-a’she-é. 
[From Gentia’na, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogeneus herbaceous 
plants, found in nearly all parts of the 
world. Their characteristic property is 
intense bitterness, which resides in the 
root, stem, leaf, etc., and renders them 
tonic, stomachic, and febrifugal. The 
gentian-root is an example. Some spe- 
cies are prized for their beauty. 

Gen-ti-an-a’ceous.  [Gentiama’- 
eeus.] Resembling the Gentian plant. 
See GENTIANACER. 

Gen-ti-a’nze Lu’'te-ze Ra’dix.* 
(“ Root of Gentiana Lutea.”) See Grn- 
TIANA. 

Gentianin, jen’she-a-nin: [Genti- 
ani’na.] The bitter principle of the 
plant Gentiana lutea. 

Gentianius, or Gentianus. See 
GENTIANACEOUS. 


‘mu,* plural Gen’u-a. (Fr. Ge- . 
Ge P 


nou, zheh-noo’.) The knee; the articu- 
lation of the leg with the thigh. 

Gen’u-a,* the plural of Ge’nu, the 
knee.” 

Gen’ua Wal’ga.* [From vral'gus, 
“crooked,” or “bowed.”] (“Bowed or 
Crooked Knees.’’). The deformity. yul- 
garly called knoek-knees. 

Ge'nus,* gen. Gen’e-ris.* [From 
yévos, a “family.”] A group or assem- 
blage of species subordinate to a class 
or order. 

Ge-o-cen trie. [Geocen’tricus; 
from yi, or yéa, the “earth,” and xevrpixds, 
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“centric.”] Having the earth for the 
centre. Applied to the place in which 
any heavenly body, as seen from the 
earth, appears. 

Ge’ode. [Geo'des; from yi, or yéa, the 
“earth.”] Belonging to earth; earthy. 
Applied in Mineralogy to a stone contain- 
ing a cavity usually lined within with 
erystals, but sometimes containing loose 
earth or a nodule of stone. The term 
Geode is also applied to the cavity itself. 

Ge-od'e-sy. [Geodize’sia; from yi, 
or yéa, the “ earth,” and daiw, to “ divide.” ] 
That science by which the extent and 
figure of the earth (or of a portion of its 
surface) are ascertained. 

Ge-of-frz’a.* [Named after Dr. 
Geofroy.} A Linnean genus of the 
class Diadelphia, natural order Legu- 
minosex, or Fabaceer. 

Geofirz’a In-er'mis.* The syste- 
matic name of the cabbage-tree. 

Ge-o-gen'i-eus.* Belonging to ge- 
ogony: geogen’ic. 

Geogeny. See Greogony. 

Ge-og-nos'tic. [Geognos’ticus.] 
Belonging to geognosy. 

Ge-og'no-sy. [(Geogno’sia; from 
yi, or yéa, the “earth,” and yvdets, 
“knowledge.’’] The knowledge or 
science of the structure of the globe. It 
may be regarded as essentially the same 
as GroLoey, which see. 

Ge-og'o-ny, or Ge-og'e-ny. [Ge- 
oge’nia; from yi, or yéa, the “earth,” 
and yévw, to “be born.”] The doctrine 
of the formation of the earth. 

Ge-og'ra-phy. [Geogra’phia; 
from yi, or yéa, the “earth,” and ypadu, 
to “write.’’] A description of the known 
world, its mountains, seas, rivers, parts, 
limits, situation, and all other remark- 
able things belonging to it. 

Ge-ol'o-gy. [Geolo’gia; from yi, 
or yéa, the earth,” and Adyos, a “ dis- 
course.’’] That branch of science which 
treats of the structure or formation of 
the earth, including the rocks, strata, 
ete., of which it is composed. It is dis- 
tinguished from Mineralogy by treating 
of mineral substances in the aggregate, 
while Mineralogy is chiefly confined to 
the consideration of particular species. 

Ge-o-met’ ric, Ge-o-met’ri-cal. 


[Geomet’rieus.] Belonging to ge- 
ometry. 
Ge-om’e-try. [Geome’tria; from 


yi, or yéa, the “earth,” and perpéiw, to 

“measure.”|] Originally, the art of 

measuring the earth, or any distance or 

dimensions on it. Now applied to the 
15 
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science of quantity and extension, irre- 
spective of matter. 

Ge-on’o-my. [Geono’mia; from 
yi, or yéa, the “earth,” and vépos, a 
“law.”] That branch of general Physics 
which treats of the laws regulating the 
changes that have taken place, or are 
now taking place, in the structure of the 
earth, or in the atmosphere. 

Ge-oph'i-lus.* [From yf, or yéa, 
the “earth,” and gidéw, to “love.”] 
Earth-loving. Applied asa specific name 
to plants that grow on the earth, to dis- 
tinguish them from others of the same 
genus or order growing on trees, etc. 
Also applied in the plural neuter ((e- 
oph'ila) to a division of Gasteropoda that 
live upon the land. 

Geor’gi-a Bark. The bark of the 
Pinckneya pubens, an American plant, 
used as a substitute for Cinchona. 

Ge-ra’ni-a,* plural of Ge-ra'ni-um, 
forming the Jussieuan name of a natural 
order of plants. See GERANIACEA. 

Geraniacez,* je-ra-ne-a/she-é, or 
Ge-ra'ni-a.* A natural order of exoge- 
nous plants, including the Geranium. An 
astringent principle and an aromatic or 
resinous flavor characterize this order. 

Ge-ra’/ni-um.* Cranesbill. The Phar- 
macopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the rhi- 
zoma of Gera'’nium macula’tum. 

rat'i-cus.* [From yipas,“old age.’’] 
Belonging to old age. Applied (in the 
plural, Gerat’ici) to an order of diseases. 

Germ. [Ger’men, Ger'minis.] | 
The first principle of any thing that has 
life, whether animal or vegetable. Ap- 
plied in Botany to the coreu/um or embryo 
of a germinating seed, lying between 
the cotyledons, and constituting the exact 
point from which the life and organization 
of the future plant are to spring. 

Ger’man Sil’ver (called by the Chi- 
nese Packfong). The white alloy of 
nickel, formed by fusing together one 
hundred parts of copper, sixty of zine, 
and forty of nickel. 

Ger’man Tin’der. (Fr. Amadou, 
A‘m&‘doo’.) A substance prepared from 
the Polyp'orus fomenta'rius and ignia'- 
rius, by cutting the fungi into slices, 
beating, and soaking them in a solution 
of nitre. 

Ger’men,* gen. Ger’mi-nis. The 
rudiment of the young fruit and seed of 
vegetables at the base of the pistil; also 
the same as Germ, which see. 


Germinal Membrane. Sce Bias- 
TODERM. 
Ger-mi-na'tion. [(Germina’tio, 
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o'nis; from ger'mino, germina'tum, to 
“pud.”] The act of sprouting. 

Ger-min’a-tive. [Germinati’vus ; 
from the same.] Having power to bud, 
or develop. 

Gér-o-co’mi-a.* [From yépas, “old 
age,” and xozéw, to “care for.”| That 
department of hygiene which treats of 
the regimen and medical attention pro- 
per for old age. 

Gérofle. The same as GIROFLE. 

Ger-on-tox’on.* [From yépwv, yépov- 
ros, an “old man,” and rézov, a “ bow.’’] 
The same as Arcus Seniuis, which see. 

Gesneracez,* jes-ner-a’she-é. [From 
Gesne'*a, one of the genera.] A natural 
order of exogenous plants (shrubs or 
herbs), found in India, Europe, ete. 

Ges-ta'tion. [Gesta'tio, o'nis; from 
ges'to, gesta'tum, to “carry often,” to 
“carry about” (from ge'ro, ges'tum, to 
“carry”).| The condition of a pregnant 
female; pregnancy ; gravidity, or uterine 
gestation. Also, applied to a species of 
exercise without bodily exertion; as 
swinging, riding in a carriage, or sailing. 

Ge'um.* A Linnezan genus of the 
class Jeosandria, natural order Rosaceex. 
Also, the Pharmacopceial name (U.S. Ph.) 


for the root of Ge'um riva’le (Water Avens). 


Ge'um = Ur-ba/num.* The herb 
avens, or bennet. 

G. G. G. = Gum'mi Gut'te Gam'bixe.* 
“ Gamboge.” 

Gib-bi-for’mis.* [From gib'bus, a 
“hump on the back.”] Resembling a 
hump: gib’biform. 

Gib-bos'i-ty¥. [Gibbos’itas, a’tis ; 
from gib’bus, “ crooked,” or “ bossed.’’] 
The state of being irregularly swelled 
or bunched; crookedness. 

Gib'bous. [Gib’bus; from 50s, the 
“hump on a camel’s back.”] Convex; 
bunched out. 

Giddiness. See Vertigo. 

Gil-le'ni-a.* The Pharmacopeial 
uame (U.S. Ph.) for the root of Gille'nia 
trifolia'ta, and of Gille'nia stipula'cea. 

Gilliesiacez,* jil-le-se-a'she-é. 
[From Gillie'sia, one of the genera.] A 
small natural order of endogenous and 
bulbous plants, found in Chili. 

Gil-li-flow’er, or Gil ly-Flow’er. 
The Dian'thus caryophyl' lus. 

Gills. [From gu'la, the “throat.” 
Lat. Bran’chiz.] The organs of res- 
piration in fishes. See BRANCHIA. 

Gimbernat’s (jim-ber-nats’; Sp. 
pron. Hém-bér-nit’) Lig’a-ment., The 
broad, thin, triangular insertion of Pou- 
part’s ligament. 
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Gin. See GENEVA. 
Gin’ger. The root of Zingiber offict- 
nale. 


Gin-gi'va.* [Derived, according to 
some, from gig'no, to “beget,” because 
they seem to produce the teeth.] (Fr. 
Geucive, zhonesév’.) The * gum; the 
highly vascular, fleshy substance cover- 
ing the alveoli, and necks of the teeth. 

Gin-gi-vi' tis, idis.* [From gingi’va, 
the “gum.’’] Inflammation of the gum. 

Gin'gly-moid. [(Ginglymoi’des; 
from yryyAnpés, a “hinge,” and eldus, a 
“form.”’] Resembling a hinge; hinge- 
like. 

Gin'gly-mus.* = [Gr. yeyyAvpds.] A 
species of diarthrosis. A hinge-like ar- 
ticulation, in which the bones move upon 
each other in two directions only, viz.: 
forwards and backwards. Examples 
occur in the elbow, the wrist, the knee, 
the ankle, the lower jaw, ete. 

Gin'seng. [A Chinese word; signi- 
fying, it is said, the “ power of man ;” so 
called because it is supposed to increase 
virility.] The Chinese name of the root 
of the Pu'nax quinquefo'lium. See PANAX,. 

Girofile, zhé‘rofi’. A French term for 
the “clove.” See EuGENIA. | 

Giz/zard. [Ventric’ulus Callo’- 
sus.| The proper stomach of birds. 

Gla-bel’la.* [Diminutive of gla'bra, 
the feminine of gla'ber, “smooth.”] The 
small space between the eyebrows, and 
immediately above a line from one to 
the other; also called IntERcItiUM. 

Gla-bel/lar. ([Glabella’ris.] Be- 
longing to the glabella. The same as 
ANTINIAL. 

Gla'brous. [Gla’ber; from y\ago- 
pés, “fair.”] Without hairs or pubes- 
cence; smooth. 

Glace, gliss. The French term for 
“jee.” See GLACIES. 

Glacial, gli’she-al. | [@lacia’lis; 
from gla'cies, “ice.”] Pertaining to ice; 
like ice; icy. The term is often applied 
to acids existing in a crystalline form like 
ice. 

Gla’cial A-cet'ie Ag'id. The strong- 
est acetic acid which can be procured. 
It exists in a crystallized state under 50° 
of Fahrenheit, and contains 79 per cent. 
of real acid. See AcrTum. 

Gla’cial Phos-phor’ic Acid. [Ag¢’- 
idum Phosphor’icum Glacia‘le.] 
A colorless, glass-like substance, some- 
times used as a tonic and refrigerant. It 
has been placed on the primary list of 
the Materia Medica ia the U.S. Pharma- 
copeeia for 1860. 
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Glacies,* gla’she-éz. [From gelas’co, 
to “freeze.”] The Latin term for “ice,” 
or congealed water. 

Glad/i-ate. (Gladia’tus; from 
gla'dius, a “sword.”] Sword-like; ensi- 
form. 

Gla'di-us Pis-to-ri-en'sis.* (A 
“ Pistorian Sword-Knife.”) A bistoury: 
so called because the town of Pistori was 
once famous for their manufacture. See 
Bistoury. 

Glaire, or Glair. The white of egg. 

Glair'in, or Glair'ine. [Glairi'na. | 
A peculiar vegetable or animal sub- 
stance, somewhat resembling dried albu- 
men (or glaire), produced at the sulphu- 
reous spring of Aix, in Savoy. 

Glance. A name given to certain 
minerals which have a metallic or pseudo- 
metallic lustre, as glance coal, etc. 

Gland. [Glans, Glan'dis; from 
gians, an “acorn.”] An organ consist- 
ing of blood-vessels, absorbents, and 
nerves, for secreting or separating some 
particular fluid from the blood. Also, 
the bulbous extremity of the penis and 
clitoris. In Botany, applied to a secre- 
tory vessel. 

Gland, Pain of. See ApDENALGIA. 

Glanders. See Farcy. 

Glan'di-form. [Glandifor'mis. | 
Formed or shaped like a gland. The 
same as ADENIFORM, and ADENOID. 

Gian'dii-la.* [Diminutive of glans.] 
A little gland: a glan’dule. 

Glandula Prostata Muliebris. 
See Corpus GLANDULOSUM. 

Glan'du-lze Ag-gre-ga’tz,* or 
Glan’dulze Con-gre-ga'tze.* (“Ag- 
‘gregated or Clustered Glandules.”) See 
PryYer’s GLANDS. 

Glan/dulze An-ti-pros-tat'l-¢z.* 
The antiprostatic glandules or glands. 

Glandulze Brunnmeri. See Brun- 
NER’S GLANDS. 

Glandulze Cowperi. 
L& ANTIPROSTATICA, 

Glanduize Meibomii. 
MIAN GLANDS. 

Giandulz Myrtiformes. See Ca- 
RuNCULZ Myrtirormes. 

Glandulz Nabothi, Glandulze 
Nabothianz. See Nazsorn’s GLANDS. 

Glandulze Odoriferze. See Tysonr 
GLANDULA. 

Glandulz Pacchioniz. 
CHIONLEH, GLANDULA. 

Glandulze Solitariz. 
NER’S GLANDS. 

Glandulze Tysoni. 
GLANDUL&. 


See GLANDU- 


See Meino- 


See Pac- 
See Brun- 


See Tysonr 
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Glan'du-lar. [Glandula’rius, 
from glan'dula.| Pertaining to, or like, 
a gland, in appearance, function, or 
structure. 

Glan'du-lous. [Glandulo'sus; 
from glan'dula.] Having little eleva- 
tions like glands, 

Glans. See GLAND. 

Glans Cli-tor’i-dis.* A term ap- 
plied to the extremity of the clitoris. 

Glans Pe’nis.* The nut-like head 
of the Mem'brum viri'le. 

Glaserian Fissure, or Fissure of 
Glaserius. See Fissura GLASER. 

Glass. See Cyaruus. 

Glass, Sol’u-ble, is formed by com- 
bining potash or soda with silicie acid 
or silica, without any third ingredient. 
It presents the usual vitreous aspect, but 
is easily dissolved in water. It is em- 
ployed as a kind of paint for paper, 
cloth, wood, ete., to prevent or retard 
their inflammation on the contact of an 
ignited body. 

Gilau'ber’s Salts, [Sal Glau’beris. | 
The sulphate of soda. 

Glau-co’ma, atis.* [From yAavxés, 
“blue green,” also “light gray.’’] Dim- 
ness or defect of vision from opacity of 
the vitreous humor. 

Glau-co-mat'i-eus.* Pertaining to 
glaucoma. 

Glau-com/a-tous, or Glau-com’a- 
tose. [Glaucomato’des, Glaucom- 
ato’sus; from glauco'ma.] Having 
glaucoma, or like glaucoma: green. 

Glau-co'sis.* Another name for 
GLAucoMA, which see. 

Glau’cous. [Glau’eus; from 
ydavkds, a “blue green,” or “light gray.”] 
Light gray. Applied to leaves or fruits 
covered with a whitish bloom which is 
easily rubbed off, as the cabbage-leaf or 
the plum. 

Gleet. [Anglo-Saxon Glidan, to 
“slide,” to “flow down gently.”] A 
thin matter issuing out of ulcers, but 
generally applied to a result of gonor- 
rheal disease. 

Gle'noid. [Gienoi’des; from y\jvn, 
a “cavity,” and sidos, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling a pit or cavity. 

, Gleuecose. See GLucosE. i 

Gii/a-din. [Gliadi’na; from ya, 
“glue.”] One of the constituents of 
vegetable gluten. 

Glis'son, Cap’sule of. [Cap’sula 
Glisso’nii.| A thin, strong sheath of 
peritonzeum surrounding the vessels of 
the liver, and entering the transverse 
fissure, throughout the entire organ. 
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Glo’bate. [Globa’tus; from glo'bus, 
a “ball.”’] Shaped like a ball. 

Glo'bose. [Globo’sus; from g/o'bus, 
a “ball.”] Round like a ball; globular. 

Glob/u-lar. [Globula’ris; from 
glo'bus, a “globe.” ] Like a globe. 

Giob’ule. [Glob/ulus; diminutive 
of glo'bus, a “globe.”’] Applied to such 
particles of matter as are of a globular 
or spherical figure, like the globules of 
the blood, or of milk. 

Glob'u-lin, or Glob’u-line. [Glob- 
uli‘ma;: from glob’ulus, a “globule.’’] 
The colorless substance which remains 
after the red coloring matter has been 
removed from the globules of the 
blood. 

Glob’u-lism. = [From glob'ulus, a 
“little globe,” or “pill.”] A name for 
Homeeopathy. 

Gio’bus Hys-tér'i-eus.* (“ Hyster- 
ical Ball.”) A sensation as if a ball 
were ascending in the throat, caused by a 
portion of air arising in the ewsophagus, 
and prevented from escaping by spasm. 

Glo'bus Ma'‘jor.* The head of the 
epididymis. 

Glo’bus Mi’nor.* The lower en- 
largement of the epididymis. 

Glo-ehid'i-ate, Glo’ ehin-ate. 
[Glochidia’tus, Glochina’tus; from 
ydwxis, the “point of a dart.”] A botani- 
cal term signifying ‘ barbed,” bent back 
at the point, like the barb of a fish- 
hook. 

Giom’er-ate. [Glomera’tus; from 
glom'ero, glomera'tum, to “wind on a 
ball’ (from glo'mus, a “clue,” or 
“ball’).] Crowded together; congre- 
gated, Applied to glands formed of a 
clue, as it were, of sanguineous vessels 
having an excretory duct but no cavity. 

Glom’e-rule. [Glomeru’lIus; di- 
minutive of glo’mus, a “clue of thread.” ] 
A botanical term signifying a small tuft 
or capitulum, mostly in the axilla of the 
peduncle. 

Glos’sa.* [Gr. y\dooa.] The tongue; 
the chief organ of taste. See Tonaur. 

Glos’sa-gra.* [From yAdsca, the 
“tongue,” and dypa, a “seizure.”’] Vio- 
lent pain in the tongue; nearly the same 
as glossalgia. 

Glos-sal/gi-a.* [From yAdsca, the 
“tongue,” and dAyos, “pain.”] Pain in 
the tongue. See Grossaara. 

Glos-sil/gi-eus.* Belonging to 
glossalgia: glossal’ gic. 

Glos-san’'thrax, acis.* [From y\so- 
ca, the “tongue,” and a/Opaz, a “burning 
coal.’”’] Carbuncle of the tongue, of 
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rare occurrence in human beings, but 
not unfrequent in some domestic ani- 
mals. 

Glos-sep-i-glot’ti-eus.* 
yoooa, the “tongue,” and epiglot'tis.] 
Belonging to the tongue and epiglottis. 
Applied to a ligament: glossepiglot’tic. 

Glos-sit'i-eus.* Belonging to glos- 
sitis: glossit’ic. 

Glos-si'tis, idis.* [From yAdoca, the 
“tonzue.”] Inflammation of the tongue. 

Glos-so-cat’o-ehus.* [From yAdeca, 
the “tongue,” and xaréxw, to “hold 
down.”] An instrument for depressing 
the tongue. : 

Glos'so-géle.* [From yAdcca, the 
“tongue,” and xn, a “tumor.”] Ex- 
trusion, or a hypertrophied condition of 
the tongue, causing it to be partially 
projected. 

Glos-soc'o-mum.* [From y\dosa, 
the “tongue,” and xopéw, to “guard.”] 
Formerly, a case for the ‘tongue of a 
hautboy; but, metaphorically, a kind 
of long box or case for containing a 
fractured leg. 

Glos-sog'ra-phy. [Glossogra’- 
phia; from yA%oca, the “tongue,” and 
ypapw, to “write.”’] A description of the 
tongue. 

Glos-so-hy’al. [Glossohya’lis; 
from yAdooa, the “tongue,” and hyoi'des, 
“hyoid.”] Applied by Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire to the posterior cornua of the 
hyoid bone, and by Owen to the Os lin- 
guale in birds and fishes. 

Glos-so-i/dés.* [From y\cca, the 
“tongue,” and etdos, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling the tongue: glos’soid. 

Glos-sol'o-gy. [Glossolo’gia; from 
yooca, the “tongue,” and ddyos, a “ dis- 
course.”] A treatise on the powers and 
functions of the tongue; the science of 
the tongue. Also used nearly synony- 
mously with TERMINOLOGY. 

Glos-sol’¥-sis.* [From ydoca, the 
“tongue,” and déots, a “solution.’’]  Pa- 
ralysis of the tongue. See GLOSSOPLEGIA. 

Glossomantia,* glos-so-man’she-a. 
[From yAdsca, the “tongue,” and payzeia, 
a “divination.”’] Prognosis from the 
state of the tongue. See GLossoscopia. 


Glosso-Pharyngezl. See GLosso- 
PHARYNGEUS. 
Glos'so-Phar-yn-ge’al Nerves. 


Another name for the eighth pair. 
Glos'so-Phar-yn-ge'us.* — [From 
y\orca, the “tongue,” and ¢dpvyz, the 
“pharynx.’”’] Belonging to the tongue 
and pharynx. A synonym of the con- 
strictor superior of the pharynx, from 


[From ~ 
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its origin in the root of the tongue, and 
_ its insertion into the pharynx. 


Glos-so-ple’gi-a.* [From ydeca, 


the “tongue,” and Anyi, a “stroke.’’] 


Paralysis of the tongue: glos’soplegy. 
Glos-sop-to'sis.* [From y\wcca, the 

“tongue,” and mraos, a “falling.”] A 

falling or lengthening of the tongue. 
Glos-sor-rha’gi-a.* [From y)doca, 


the “tongue,” and piyvyu, to “burst 
_forth.”’] An incomplete term, intended 


to mean hemorrhage from the tongue. 

Glos-sor-rha'phi-a.* [From yAdoca, 
the “tongue,” and adj, a “suture.’’] 
The suture, or sewing up of a wound, of 
the tongue. 

Glos-sos-co'pi-a.* [From yAdoca, the 
“tongue,” and cxoréw, to “examine.”] 
Examination of the tongue, as a princi- 


pal means of diagnosis: glossos’copy. 


Glos-so-staph-y-li'nus.* [From 
y\adoca, the “tongue,” and cradvAj, the 
“uvula.’’] A designation of the constric- 
tor isthmi faucium, from its origin in the 
tongue and its insertion into the uvula. 

Glos-sos-te-re'sis.* [From y)dsca, 
the “tongue,” and crepéw, to “deprive.’’] 
Excision or extirpation of the tongue. 

Glos-sot'o-my.  [Glossoto’mia; 
from yAdooa, the “tongue,” and réuvw, to 


“eut.”] Dissection of the tongue. 


Glos-sy per-tro’ phi-a.* [From 
yAdooa, the “tongue,” and hypertro'phia, 
“hypertrophy.”] Hypertrophy of the 
tongue: glossyper’trophy. 

Glot-ti-do-spas’mus.* [From glot’- 
tis, and spas’mus, a “spasm.”] Spasm 
of the glottis. 

Glot'tis, idis.*  [Gr. ydwrris, the 
small chink or aperture of a pipe.| The 
aperture of the larynx. 

Giot-ti'tis.* Inflammation of the 
glottis. 

Glu-¢i’na,* or Glu’'cine. [From 
yroxis, “sweet.”] One of the primitive 
earths. 

Gho-cin'i-iimm,* or Glu-¢ci/num.* 
The metallic base of glueina. 

Glu’cose. [From y)vxis, “sweet.’’] 
A kind of sugar obtained from grapes; 
also from starch and sulphuric acid. 

Gine. ([Lat. Glu’ten, or Glu’ti- 
mum; Gr. ydia, “paste,” or “ glue.’ 
A jelly obtained by boiling the parings 
of hides and other offal. 

Glu-eo-su'ri-a.* [From glucose, and 
evpov, “urine.”] Applicd to the urine in 
diabetes mellitus. 

Glu-ma’ceous. [Ghauma/ceus; 
from glu'ma, a “glume.’”’] Having 
glumes; like a glume. 
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Glume. [Glu’ma; from glu’'bo, to 
“pull off bark.”] The husk of corn; 
chaff; a species of calyx peculiar to 
corn and grasses. 

Glumous. See GLumacgovs. 

Glu-tze’us.* [From y)ovrds, the “but- 
tock.”] (Fr. Fessier, fés'se-4’.) The name 
of three muscles forming the greater part 
of the fleshy mass beneath the ischia. 
They are termed the Gluteus maximus, 
the Gluteus medius, and the Glutzus mini- 
mus. Belonging tothe buttock: gluteal. 

Glu'ten,* gen. Glu’ti-nis. Glue. 
Usually applied to vegetable gluten, or 
the residue after the farina of wheat has 
been deprived of its starch; paste. 

Glu’ten, An’‘i-mal. The same as 
GELATINE, which see. 

Gluten, Vegetable. See GLuTEeN. 

Glu’tin, or Glu’tine. ([Gluti’na; 
from glu'ten, “glue.”’] <A distinct form 
of gelatine obtained from common glue, 
of which it forms the chief ingredient. 

Glutineux. See Guiurinous. 

Glu'tin-ous. [Lat. Glutino’sus; 
Fr. Glutineux, glii‘ténuh’.] Having the 
properties of gluten; gluey; adhesive. 

Glutinum. See GLUE. 

Glu-ti'tis, idis.* [From ydovrés, the 
“buttock.”] Inflammation of the but- 
tocks, or of the glutxi muscles. 

Glyc'er-id, or Glyc'er-ide. A com- 
pound of glycerin with a fatty acid. 

Gly¢’er-in, or Gly¢’er-ine. [Gly¥¢- 
eri’na; from ydvxis, “sweet.”] A yel- 
lowish, transparent, syrup-like fluid, 
without smell, and of a sweet taste, 
obtained from the residue in making 
litharge plaster, and from the refuse in 
the manufacture of soap, ete. It is 
alterative and demulcent. 

Gly¢-er-i’na.* The Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for Guycentn, which see. 

Gly¢'i-coll. [Glyeicolla; from 
yAvkis, “sweet,” and xédXa, “glue.”] Su- 
gar of gelatine, obtained by boiling gluten 
in an excess of caustic alkali. 

Glycocholic. See TAurocHotic. 

Glye'o-gen. [From glu'cose, and 
yevvaw, to “produce.”] Literally, “ pro- 
ducing glucose.” A peculiar substance 
in the tissue of the liver, which may be 
changed into glucose. ‘ 

Gly¢ ¥r-rhi’za.* [From  yAvkis, 
“sweet,” and fifa, a “root.”] The Phar- 
macopeeial name || for the root of Glyc- 
yrrhiza glubra; the Glycyrrhize Radix 
of the Edinburgh and Dublin Pharma- 
copeeias. 

Glyeyrrhi'za’ Gla’bra.* 
liquorice-plant. 


The 
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G1y-eyx 'vhi-zin. | Glyeyrrhizi/na.] 
The saccharine juice of the Glycyrrhiza, 
or liquorice-plant. 

Gly-phog'ra-phy. [Glyphogra’- 
phia; from yAv@i, a “carving” or “‘ gray- 
ing,” and ypigo, to “paint.”] A new 
kind of engraved drawing, by which 
prints are produced in colors from the 
printing-press. 

Glyster. See Ciyster, and Enema. 

Gna-thal'gi-a* (na-thil'je-a). [From 
yva0os, the “jaw,” or “cheek,” and ddyos, 


“pain.”| Pain of the jaw or cheek. 
Gna-thit'i-cus.* Belonging to 
gnathitis. 


Gna-thi tis, idis.* [From yvd6os, the 
“jaw,” or “cheek.”] Internal inflam- 
mation of the cheek or maxilla. 

Gnath-o-net-ral'gi-a.* [From yvé- 
6o;, the “jaw,” or “cheek,” veipor, a 
“nerve,” and dAyos, “pain.” }] Pain of a 
nerve of the cheek, or maxilla ; maxil- 
lary neuralgia. 


Gnath-o-plas'tic. [Gnathoplas’- 
tiens.] Belonging to gnathoplasty. 
Gnath’o-plas-ty. [G@Gnathoplas’- 


tia; from yvd00;, the “jaw,” or “cheek,” 
and m\dcow, to “form.’’] Operation for 
repairing any deficiency of the cheek by 
appropriating a sufficient portion of the 
sound parts contiguous. 

Gnetacezw,* ne-ta’/she-@. A natural 
order of plants (Gymnogens), found in 
the temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and 
South America. It includes Gne'tum, 
and one other genus. 

Gdail'by’s So-lu’ tion. A preparation 
for preserving animal substances, made 
with bay-salt, corrosive sublimate or 
arsenious acid, and water. 

God frey’s Cor'di-al. A quack me: 
- dicine, composed of an infusion of sas- 
safras, coriander, caraway, and anise- 
seeds, treacle, and laudanum. 

Goitre. (French, probably derived 
from guttur, the “throat.”) A Swiss term 
for BroxncnoceLe, which see. 

Gold. [Lat. Au’rum; Fr. Or, or.] A 
yellow metil, of great malleability and 
ductility. It is found generally native, 
either massive, or disseminated in threads 
through a rock, or in grains among the 
' sands of rivers. Gold is remarkable for 
resisting, under all circumstances, the 
action of the air and of the ordinary 
acids. It is, however, dissolved by chlo- 
rine and by nitro-muriatic acid, forming a 
chloride of gold. The specific gravity of 
gold is 19.3, it being, next to platinum, 
the heaviest of all metals. 

Gold-Leaf E-lec-trom’e-ter. 
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instrument for detecting the presence of 
electricity by the divergence of two slips — 
of gold-leaf. 

Gomme, gomm. The French term — 
for Gum, which see. | 

Gom-pho'sis.* [From youpsw, to 
“ drive in a nail.”] A variety of Synar- — 


throsis, in which one bone is fixed in ~ 


another like a nail in wood, as the teeth _ 
in their sockets. 

Gon-a-era ti-a.* [From yor, “se- 
men,” and dkparjs, “impotent,” or “in- 
continent.”] Gonorrhea, in its proper 
signification, being the same as Sperma- 
torrhea, arising from debility indueed 
by excess. , 

Gon'‘a-gra.* [From yévv, the “knee,” 
and dypa, a “seizure.’] Gout in the ~ 
knee, or knee-joint. 


Gon-ar-thri’tis, idis.* [From yévv, 


the “knee,” and dp6por, a“ joint.’’] Inflam- 
mation of the knee-joint; also, of the 
knee. 

Gon-ar-throe’a-cé.* [From yévv, 
the “knee,” dpOpor, a “joint,” and 
kakn, “evil,” or “ disease.”] A cancer- 
ous or ulcerated condition of the knee- 
joint. 

Gon-e-¢ys'tis.* [From yovj, “se- 
men,” and xkéorts, a “bladder.”] Applied 
in the plural (Gonecys'tides) to the semi- 
nal vesicles. 

Gon-e-poi-e’sis.* [From yor, “ se- 
men,” and zokew, to “make.’’] The se- 
cretion of the semen. 

Gon-e-poi-et’'ic. [Gonepoiet’i- 
eus.] Belonging to gonepoiesis. 

Gonflement, gdnfi'mone’. The French 
term for “swelling.” See Tummraction. 

Gong Met’al. An alloy of eighty 
parts of copper and twenty of tin. 

Gon'gyle. ([Lat.Gon’gylus; Gr. 
yoyy®ros, “round.’’] Around, hard body 
prolonged from the wood into the bark 
of the plant, and detached by the pro- 
gress of age. 

Gon'gy-lus.* [Gr. yoyyidos, “round.”’} 
Round; globular: gon’gylous. 

Go-ni-om’e-ter. [Goniom’/etram; 
from ywria, an “angle,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.”] An instrument for meas- 
uring the angles of crystals. 

Go-noe'a-cé.* [From yévv, the 
“knee,” and xakn, an “evil.”] White 
swelling of the knee. 

Gon'o-géle.* [From yovj, “semen,” 
and «An, a “tumor.’’} Effusion of se- 
men out of.the ruptured seminal vesicles, 
into the cellular texture; also, a swelling 
of the testicle and spermatic cord, from 
supposed retention of the semen. 
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Go/noid. [Gonoi'des; from yori, 
“semen,” and etdos,a “form.”’] Resem- 
bling the semen. 

Gon’'o-phore. [Gonoph’orus; 
from yévos, “seed,” “offspring,” and pépa, 
to “bear.”] In Botany, a prolongation 
of the receptacle which proceeds from 
the bottom of the calyx, and sustains 
the stamens and pistil. 

Gon-o-phy-se’ma, aiis.* [From 
yévv, the “ knee,” and ¢éonua, an “ infla- 
tion.”] The same as Gonocacr, Gonyro- 
CELE, Gonyroncus, which see. 

Gonopoesis. See GONEPOIESIS. 

Gon'or - rho - bleph ‘ar - rhee’a.* 
[From yovdfpo.a, a “flow of semen,” Bdép- 
apov, the “eyelid,” and piw, to “flow.”] 
Gonorrheeal inflammation, and discharge 
of purulent matter from the eye and eye- 
lids. See OpntrHaumia. 

Gonorrheea,* gon-or-ré’a. [From 
youn, “semen,” and fw, to “flow.”] In- 
voluntary discharge of semen without 
copulation. The same as SreERMATOR- 
RHA. Applied, however (erroneously, 
if we regard the etymology), to a dis- 
charge of purulent infectious matter from 
the urethra of males, the vagina, labia, 
nymphe, clitoris, frequently the mouth 
and neck of the uterus, and sometimes 
the urethra, of females. A genus of the 
order Apocenoses, class Locales, of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. 

Gonorrhea Bal/a-ni-* [From 
bal'anus, the “ glans penis.”] A puru- 
lent discharge from the surface of the 
entire glans penis, which is then in a 
highly inflamed and raw state. 

‘Gonorrheea Dormientium. 
SPERMATORRH@A DorMIENTIUM. 

Gon-or-rhee’al. [Gonorrho’icus. | 
Belonging to gonorrhea. 

Gon’or-rho-pros'ta-ti'tis, — idis.* 
Inflammation of the prostate gland pro- 
duced by gonorrhea, 

Go-nos’ehe-o-géle.* [From yovf, 
“semen,” d¢xeov, the “scrotum,” and «An, 
a “tumor.”’] Swelling of the testicle, or 
epididymis, from accumulation of the 
semen: spermatocele. 

Gon-os-per’mous. 
mus; from ywria, an “angle,” 


See 


[Gonosper’- 
and 


_ onépua, a" seed.’”’] Having angular seeds. 


Gon-os-tro’ma, atis.* [Irom yévos, 
“offspring,” and or:pdpa, a “stratum,” or 
“bed.”] A gon’ostrome. The ¢erminal 
layer or bed in the ovule of J/:mmatia ; 
the Stratum proligerum of Baer. 

Go ny-al gi-a.* [From yé», the 
“knee,” and ddyos, “pain.”] Pain in 
the knee. 
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Go'ny-0-eam'psis.* [From yérv, the 
“knee,” and xapic, a “curvature.”] 
Curvature of the knees, 

Go'ny-o-¢éle.* [From yévv, the 
“knee,” and «fAn, a “tumor.”] White 
swelling, or what has been called hernia 
of the knee. 

Ge'ny-on’eus.* [From yévv, the 
“knee,” and dyxdés, a “tumor.”] Swelling, 
or tumor, of the knee. See Gonyroce.e. 

Gon-jy-ty'le.* [From  yévv, the 
“knee,” and réAy, a “callus.”] Callus, 
or a hard thick skin, of the knee. 

Goodeniacez,* —goo-de-ne-a’she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous plants, 
mostly herbaceous, found in Australia. 

Goose-Skim. See Curis ANSERINA. 

Gor’ di-us,* called also Se’ta E-qui'- 
na,* or “horse-hair.” The horse-hair 
worm of the old writers. It is supposed 
to oceasion Intestinal disease, oceurring 
among the peasantry of Lapland from 
drinking water containing this worm; 
and Cuticular disease when it is lodged 
under the skin, constituting the morbus 
pilaris of Horst, and the malis @ erinoni- 
bus of Sauvages. 

Gordius Medinensis. See Guinea- 
Worm. 

Gor'get. An instrument for the 
operation of lithotomy, formed like a 
knife, with a beak which fits the groove 
in the staff. 

Gos-syp'I-i Ra’dix.* (“Root of 
Gossypium.”) The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the root of the Gossypium 
herbaceum and other species of Gossypium. 

Gos-syp'i-um.* [Gossip’ion.] A 
Linnean genus of cotton-producing 
plants, class Monadelphia, natural order 
Malvacee. Also, the Pharmacopeeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for cotton, a filamentous 
substance separated from the seed of 
Gossypium herbaceum, and of other species 
of Gossypium. 

Gossyp'ium Herba’/ceum* (her- 
ba’she-iim). The systematic name of 
the cotton-plant. 

Goulard’s (goo‘lardz’) Ce’rate. The 
Ceratum plumbi subacetatis. It received its 
name from Goulard (Fr. pron. goo'lar’), 
a Frenchman, by whom it was intro- 
duced to the notice of the public. Its 
refrigerant properties often render it a 
most useful and grateful application to 
blistered surfaces indisposed to heal; 
also, to burns, excoriations, and cutaneous 
eruptions, especially if attended with 
much heat or irritation of the surface. 

Gou'lard’s’ Ex'traet. The Liquor 
plumbi subacetatis. 
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- Gourd. [Cucur’bita.] The fruit of 
the Cucurbita pepo ; also, the plant itself. 

Gourd, Bit/ter. The Cucumis colo- 
cynthis, plant and fruit. 

Gout. [From the Latin gut/ta; Fr. 
Goutte, goott, a “drop ;” so named from 
the idea that the disease was produced 
by a morbid fluid gradually distilling 
into the part.] Arthri/tis, characterized 
by pain in the joints, chiefly of the great 
toe, or of the feet and hands; also termed 
PopaGra, which see. 

Gout’-Stone. The Cal'culus arthrit'- 
icus, or podag'ricus. A stony concretion 
deposited in the affected part in gout. 

Goutte. See Gout. 

Gr. = Gra'num,* or Gra'na® A 
“grain,” or “grains.” 

Graa’fi-an Fol'li-cles [Follic’uli 
Graafia’ni], or Graa’fian Ves‘i-cles 
[Vesie’ulze Graafia’nz]. Applied to 
small spherical bodies found in the stroma 
of the ovary. They consist of two coats 
or layers. The interior, immediately en- 
closing the ovum, is termed the ovisac. 

Grag't-lis.* (‘Slender.”) Applied to 
aslender muscle of the thigh, and to apro- 
cess of the malleus, an ossicle of the ear. 

Grad’u-at-ed Com’press. A com- 
press formed of a number of circular 
pieces of cotton cloth, progressively de- 
creasing in size, the whole forming a 
sort of pyramid, the apex of which can 
be applied on the precise point wished, 
in cases of wounded arteries, ete. 

Grain. [Lat. Gra’num; Fr. (raine, 
grén or gran.] Literally, “a grain or 
seed of wheat, barley,” ete. In Phar- 
macy, the twentieth part of a scruple, 
or sixtieth of a drachm. 

Graines @Avignon. 
Berries. 

Grains of Paradise. See Amomum 
GRANA PARADISI. 

Graisse, gréss or grass. The French 
term for “fat.” See ApEPs. 

Gral/leze,* gen. Gral-la/rum, used 
only in the plural. (Literally, “stilts.”) 
Another term for GRALLATORES. 

Gral-la-to'rés.* [The plural of 
gralla'tor, “one who goes on stilts.’”’] 
The name of an order of waders, or 
wading birds, having long legs and bills, 
by which they wade and catch their 
prey in the water. Also termed Grallez, 
Grallatorix, Grallide. 

Gral-la-to'ri-us.* [From gral'lz, 
“stilts.”’] Belonging to stilts or crutches. 
Sometimes applied in the plural feminine 
(@rallato'rix) to an order of birds. See 
GRALLATORES. 
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Gra/men Ca-ni’‘num.* The Triti- — 
cum repens, couch-grass, or dog’s-grass. 

Gram/i-na,* the plural of gra’men, 
“grass,” forming the Jussieuan name — 
of a natural order of plants. See Gram- 
INACE &. 

Graminaceze,* gram-i-na’she-é, 
[From gra’men, “ grass.” ] An important 
natural order of endogenous plants, 
very widely distributed. It includes the 
grasses, wheat, maize, and various other 
kinds of cultivated cereals, the sugar- 
cane, and the bamboo. Their habits are 
gregarious or social. Some tropical spe- 
cies assume the form of trees, and attain 
the height of fifty feet. Sugar isa gene- 
ral product of this order, and silex is 
found in the cuticle of many species. 

Gram-i-na'ceous, Gra-min’/e-ous. 
[Gramina’ceus, Gramin’eus; from 
gra'men, “ grass.”] Belonging to grass; 
grass-like. 

Gram-i-nic’o-lus.* [From gra’men, 
“ grass,” and co’lo, to “ inhabit.’”’] Grow- 
ing among grass; as, Agaricus grami- 
nicola, ete. 

Gram-i-ni-fo'li-ous. [Gramini- 
fo'lius ; from gra’men, “grass,” and /o’- 
lium, a “leaf.”’] Having leaves like 
those of grass. 

Gram ‘i-ni-form. [Graminifor’- 
mis; from gra'men, “ grass.”] Resem- 
bling grass. 

Gram-i-niv'o-rous. [Graminiv’- 
orus; from gra’men, “grass,” and vo'ro, 
to “devour.”’] Feeding upon grass. 

Gram-i-nol'o-gy.  [Graminolo’- 
gia; from gra’men, “grass,” and Nyos, a 
“discourse.”] A treatise on the grasses; 
the science of grasses. 

Gramma, atis.* [From yeduua, & 
“letter,” a “note” or “point” in music; 
and, hence, a scruple, the smallest of Ro- 
man weights.] A scruple; the twenty- 
fourth part of an ounce. See ScrupuLus. 

Gram'mé.* [From ypayi, a “letter,” 
or “line.”] Another name for the iris, 
because it has the appearance of minute 
lines drawn upon it. See Iris. 

Gramme, grim. A French weight, 
equal to 15.434 grains troy. 

Gra’na, the plural of Graxum, which 
see. 

Grana Paradisi. 
GrANA PARADISI. 

Gra’na Se-ea'lis De-gen-er-a’ti.* 
(‘Seeds of Degenerate [or Diseased] 
Rye.”) See Ereor. 

Gra’na Tig’ li-i.* 
Croton tiglinm. 

Gwranadia. 


See Amomum 


The seeds of the: 


See next article. 
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 Gran’a-din, or Gran’‘a-dine. 
[Grana’dia.] A white, crystalline, vola- 
tile, and exceedingly sweet substance, 
neither alkaline nor acid, obtained from 
the root of the pomegranate, Pu'nica 
grana'tum ; and now decided to be man- 
nite. 
 Gra-na'ti Frue’tis Cor’tex.* 
(“Rind of the Pomegranate Fruit.’’) 
The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the rind of the fruit of the Pu’nica gra- 
—na'tum. 
. Grana'ti Ra-di'cis Cor’tex.* 
(“Bark of Pomegranate Root.”) The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
bark of the root of the Pu/nica grana’ tum. 
Gran-di-den-ta'tus.* [From gran’- 
dis, “large,” and dens, a “tooth.’’] 
Having large teeth, or indentations: 
_ grandiden’tate. 
Gran-di-flo'rus.* [From gran’dis, 
“large,” and flos, a “flower.”] Having 
large flowers: grandiflo’rate. 
Gran-di-fo'li-us.* [From gran’dis, 
“large,” and fo’lium, a “leaf.”] Having 
large leaves: grandifo’liate. 
Gran/di-nés,* the plural of gran'do, 
a‘“‘hailstone.” A term applied by Wesser 
to tubereles as they become enlarged. 
Gran-di-no’sus.* [From gran'do, 
ran’ dinus, “hail.”’|} Literally, “full of 
ail;’ also, “resembling a hailstone.” 
Applied to the Os cuboides, from its 
irregular form. 
Gran'do,* gen. Gran’di-nis. (“ Hail, 
or Hailstone.”) A small, hard tumor on 
the eyelid, supposed to resemble a hail- 
stone. See CHALAZA. 

Gra-nif'er-ous. [Gran/ifer; from 
gra'num, a “grain,” and fe/ro, to “bear.”’} 
Bearing or producing grain. 

Gran ‘ite. [Grani’tes; from gra’- 
num, a “grain.”] <A kind of primitive 
rock, consisting essentially of quartz, 
felspar, and mica. 


Gran-it‘ie. [Granit/ieus.]  Be- 
longing to granite. 
Gra-niv'o-rous. [Graniv’orus; 


from gra'num, a “grain,” and vo’ro, to 
“deyour.”] Eating grain. 

Gran’u-lar. [Granula’ris; from 
gran'ulum, a “little grain.”] (Fr. Granu- 
leur, gra'‘nii'luh’.) Inthe form of grains; 
of the nature or appearance of granu- 
lations. 

Gran’u-lat-ed. [Granula’tus; from 
the same.] Having grains, or granular. 

Gran-u-la'tion. (Granula’tio, 
o'nis; from the same.] The division of 
metallic substances into small particles, 
or grains, to cane bad combination 
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with other substances. Also, the process 
by which little grain-like, fleshy bodies 
form on ulcers and suppurating wounds, 
filling up the cavities, and bringing nearer 
together and uniting their sides. 

Gran‘ule. [Gran’ulum; the dimi- 
nutive of gra’num, a “grain.”] A little 
grain. 

Granuleux. See GranuLar. 

Gran‘u-li-cau'lis.* [From granu 
lum, a “little grain,” and cau'lis, a 
“stem.”] Having stem and branches 
covered with little tubercles. 

Gran-u-lif/er-ous. [Granu’lifer; 
from gran’ulum, a “little grain,” and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing granules; as 
the shell of the Mitra granulifera. 

Gran’u-li-form. (Granulifor’- 
mis; from gran’ulum, a “little grain.” ] 
Resembling little grains. 

Gran-u-los'i-ty. [Granulos’itas, 
a’tis; from the same.] A mass of small 
tubercles, like granules. 

Gran’u-lous. [Granulo’sus; from 
the same.] Having granules; full of 
granules. 

Gra/num,* plural Gra’na. A grain; 
a small seed of any kind. The sixtieth 
part of a drachm, or twentieth of a 
seruple. 

Grape-Sugar. See GLucosr. 

Graph-i-o-i'dés.* [From ypadgic, a 
“style,” or “ writing-instrument,” and 
eidos, a “form.”] Resembling a style; 
styloid. Applied to the styloid process 
of the temporal bone. 

Graph'ite. [From ypidw, to “write,” 
and \ifos, a “‘stone;” from its use in mak- 
ing pencils.] Plumbago, or black lead. 

Grass Oil of Namur. A volatile 
oil, procured, according to Boyle, from 
the Andropogon Calamus aromaticus. It 
is sometimes incorrectly called oil of 
spikenard. 

Gratiola  (grash’ec-o-la) Of-fig-i- 
na‘lis.* The systematic name of the 
hedge-hyssop. 

Gra-ve'do, dinis.* [From gra’vis, 
“heavy.”] Literally, “heaviness.” A 
term for coryza; so called, probably, 
from the sense of weight or oppression 
experienced in a severe catarrh. 

Grav'el. [Lat. Lithi’asis; Fr. 
Gravelle, gri'véll’ ; from the French gra- 
vier, grA've'd’,“ gravel” or “ coarse sand.” 
A popular term applied either to caleu- 
lous matter formed in the kidneys, pass- 
ing off in the urine, or to small distinct 
calculi or concretions. It is distinguished 
from stone in the bladder by being of 
smaller size. See CALCULUS. ae 
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Gravette. See Grave.. 

Grave'-Wax. Adipocere. 

Grav'id U'ter-us. |U'terus Grav’« 
idus.] The womb in the impregnated 
state, or during gestation. 

Gra-vid'i-ty. [Gravid'itas, a'tis ; 
from grav'idus, “pregnant.”] The con- 
dition of a woman who is pregnant; ges- 
tation; pregnancy. 

Gravy-i-gra/di-us.* [From gra ‘vis, 
“heavy,” and gra'dior, to “march.”] 
Walking with a heavy tread. Applied 
in the plural neuter (Gravigra'dia) to 
an order of Mammals, as the elephant, 
ete. 

Grav-im’'e-ter. [Gravim’/etrum; 
from gra'vis, “heavy,” and pérpoy, a 
“measure.”| An instrument for ascer- 
taining the specific gravity of bodies. 

Grav-i-ta tion. | Gravita'tio, o' nis ; 
from grav'itas, “weight.”] That power 
or tendency by which all material bodies 
are drawn towards each other, or by 
which a stone or other body on the sur- 
face of the earth is drawn towards the 
centre. 

Grav'i-ty. [Grav’itas, a’tis ; from 
gra'vis, “heavy.”] The cause or power 
by which bodies naturally tend towards 
the centre of the earth; weight. 

Gravity, Centre of. Sce CentTRE 
OF GRAVITY. 

Grav'ity, Spe-cif/ic. The compara- 
tive density (or gravity) of one body 
considered in relation to another as- 
sumed as the standard. In measuring 
the specific gravity of liquids or solids, 
water is usually taken as the standard 
of comparison, being reckoned as a 
unit; in measuring gases, common air 
or hydrogen is assumed as the standard. 

Great Sympathetic Nerve. See 
TrispLancanic Nerve. 

Gre'ci-an Wa'ter. A solution of 
nitrate of silver disguised, for dyeing 
the hair black; the hair thus dyed soon 
becomes purple on exposure to the light. 

Green Milk. See CoLostrum. 

Green Sickness. See Curorosts. 

Green Vit'ri-ol. The sulphate of 
iron. 

Green Wa’ters. Popularly, the 
Lochia, when of a dark, dirty, greenish 
aspect. 

Grenatlia. See GRANADIN. 

Grey Lo'tion. The Lotio nigra. 

Grif'fith’s Mix’ture, otherwise 
called Mis-tu'ra Fer’ri Com-pos‘i- 

ta* (“Compound Mixture of Iron”). 

It is composed chiefly of myrrh, earbon- 

ate of potash, sulphate of iron, and spirit 
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of lavender. It is used as a tonic in dys- 
pepsia, chlorosis, and similar affections. 
Grippe, grip or grép. The French 
name for INFLUENZA, which see. ; 
Groats, grawts. The decorticated | 
grains of the common oat. § 
Gro’cer’s Itech. The ecze’ma impe- 


tigino’des of some writers. See ACARUS — 
SACCHARI. 4 
Groin. See Ineven. 
Grooved. See SULCATED. 


Grossesse, gro'séss’. The French 
term for PREGNANCY, which see. I 
Grossulacez,* gros-u-la’she-é, org 
Gros-su-la-ri-a'ee-z.* [From gros!-_ 
sula, a “gooseberry,” grossula'ria, @ 
“ gooseberry-bush.”] A natural order — 
of exogenous shrubs, found in the tem- 
perate parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. It includes the currant and 
gooseberry. 

Gros’su-line. [From gros’sula, a 
“gooseberry.”] The name given by — 
Guibourt to a peculiar principle procured — 
from gooseberries and other acid fruits, 
forming the basis of jelly. 

Grot’to del Ca’ne (ka’nd). (“ Dog’s 
Grotto.”) A grotto near Naples, in ~ 
which carbonic acid gas rises about 
eighteen inches above the surface of the 
ground, so that it affects dogs and other 
small animals. 

Growth. [Lat. Incremen’tum; Fr. 
Croissance, krw&‘sonss’.]|_ Increase or 
augmentation of the body in all its parts, — 
without reference to the peculiar struc-— 
ture, or function, and, so, distinet from, — 
though nearly connected with, Develop- 
ment, 

Grub. The larva of insects; also, a 
sort of maggot, hatched from the egg of 
the beetle (Scarabe'us). 

Gru’mous. [Grumo’sus; from 
gru'mus, a “clot.”] Thickened ; clotted ; 
eurdled. 

Gru/mus.* 
blood; a curd. 

Gru’tam,* or Gru’tum Mil i-am.* 
A'small white tubercle of the skin, re- 
sembling a millet-seed. 

Gryl'lus Ver-ra-clv'o-rus.® [From : 
verru'ca, a “ wart,” and vo'ro, to “eat.” ] 
The wart-eating grasshopper of Sweden, — 
which is caught for the purpose, as it is 
said, of biting off the exerescence, when 
it also discharges a corrosive liquor on 
the wound. ; 

Gtt. — Gut'ta,* a “drop,” or Giut'te,* — 
“drops.” 

Guaiac, gwi’ak or gwi/ak. 
same as GuAtact Resins, which sea. 


A clot of milk, or of 
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Guaiacane,* gwi-a-ka’né. 
plants. See Epenacez. 
 Guai‘aci (gwi'a-si) Lig’mum.* 
(“Wood of Guaiacum.”) The Pharma- 
copeial name || for the wood of the 
Guai'acum officina'le, popularly called 
* Lig'num Vi'te (Wood of Life”), in allu- 
sion to its great medicinal virtues. It 
is a stimulant diaphoretic, and is princi- 
pally used in cases of secondary syphilis 
and other diseases dependent on a viti- 
ated condition of the system. 
 Guai'aci Re-si’‘na.* (“Resin of 
Guaiacum.”) QGuaiac. The Pharma- 
 copeeial name || for the concrete juice of 
the Guai'acum officina'le. It is alterative 
and stimulant, and is much used as a 
remedy in rheumatism. 

Guaiacin, or Guaiacine, ¢wi'a-sin. 
A-resinoid principle found in guaiac. 
It differs from most other resins, by 
being converted by nitric ‘acid into ox- 

alic acid, instead of artificial tannin. 

Guaiacum,* gwi'a-kiim or gwi’a- 
kim. (Sp. Guaiaco, gwi-ya’ko.) The 
guaiac-tree; a Linnean genus of the 
class Decandria, natural order Rutacex. 
Also, the Pharmacopeial name (Lond. 
and Ed. Ph.) for the resin obtained from 
the Guai'acum officina’ le. 

Guai/acum Lig’/num.* The Phar- 
macopeial name (Lond. and Ed. Ph.) 
for the wood of Guaiacum officinale, 

Guai'acum Of-fic-i-na‘le.* 
tree which yields Guaiacum. 

Guano, gwi'no. (Said to be de- 
rived from the Peruvian AHuanu, hwA’- 
noo, “dung.”) A species of manure re- 

cently discovered and much employed, 
on account of its great strength as a 
fertilizer. It is the excrement of sea- 
fowl, usually deposited on small islands 
and cliffs near the coast. In some places 
it is found in such enormous beds as could 
‘only be produced by the accumulation 
of thousands of years. 

Gu-ber-nae’u-lum.* [From guber’- 
no, guberna'tum, to “guide,” to “govern.’’] 
Something which guides or directs. See 
next article. 

Gubernac’uium Tes'tis.* A fibro- 
vascular cord between the testicle and 
scrotum in the foetus. So named because 
it is supposed to guide the testicle in its 
- descent from the abdomen. 
Guin’ea (Zin’e) Grains. 
- name for Malaguetta pepper. 
muM GRANA PARADISI. 

Guinea Pepper. 
ANNUUM. 


The 


Another 


See Capsicum 


The’ 
Jussieuan name of a natural order of 


See Amo-. 
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Guin’ea Worm, otherwise called 
Ma’lis Fi-la’ri-ze* (which is equivalent 
to ‘skein worm,” so called because it is 


‘wound off like a skein of thread). A 


worm found chiefly in the East and West 
Indies. It is said to be frequently twelve 
feet long, and about the thickness of a 
horse-hair; it burrows under the cuticle, 
and “‘may be felt under the skin, and 
traced by the fingers like the string of a 
violin. ... It should be drawn out with 
great caution, by means of a piece of silk 
tied round its head; for if, by being too 
much strained, the animal break, the 
part remaining under the skin will grow 
with double vigor, and often occasion a 
fatal inflammation.”—(Goop.) od 

Guin’ea-hen Weed. The vulgar 
name of the Peteve':ia Allia’cea, an ex- 
tremely acrid plant, used in Jamaica as 
a sialagogue. 

Gul, god). 
ing a “ rose.” 

Gul Attar. See Arrar or Roszs. 

Gu‘la.* The wsophagus, or gullet; 
popularly, the throat. 

Gum. = Gum’mi.* “Gum.” 

Gum. [Lat. Gum'‘mi; Fr. Gomme, 
gomm.] The mucilage of vegetables. 

Gum Arabie. See Gummi ACACIA. 

Gum Boil. [Paru’lis.] | Inflam- 
mation, abscess, or boil of the gums. 

Gum E-las’tie. A term for Caout- 
choue. 

Gum Ju’ni-per. <A concrete resin 
which exudes in white tears from the 
Junip'erus commu'nis. It has been called 
sandarach, and, hence, confounded with 
the cavdapaxn of Aristotle, which was a 
sulphuret of arsenic. Reduced to pow- 
der it is called pounce, which prevents 
ink from sinking into paper from which 
the exterior coating of size has been 
seraped away. 

Gum of the Teeth. 
GIVA. 

Gum, Rank Red. The common 
name for the Stroph'ulus confer'tus. 

Gum Rash. Redgum. A genus of 
cutaneous diseases. See SrRoPHULUS. 

Gum, Red. The common name for 
Stroph'ulus intertine! tus. 

Gum Res/in. [Gum’mi-Resi’na.] 
The conerete juice of certain plants, con- 
sisting of resin, essential oil, gum, and 
extractive vegetable matter; as aloes, am- 
moniac, assafoetida, euphorbium, scam- 
mony, &e. 

Gum, White. The common name for 
Stroph'ulus al'bidus. See Stropuxuyus. 

Gum’ma.* A soft tumor, so named 
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from the resemblance of its contents to 
gum. 

Gummi Aca’ eiz*(a-ka'she-é). The 
Pharmacopeeial name (Ed. Ph.) of gum 
Arabic, obtained from the Acacia vera, 
and other species of Acacia. 

Gummi Rubrum Gambiense. 
See Kino. 

Gummi Scor-pi-o/nis,* Gum'/mi 
Sen’e-ga,* Gum'mi Sen-e-gal-en’- 
sé,* Gum’/mi The-ba'i-cum.* Names 
for gum Arabic. 

Gun-Cot'ton. An explosive sub- 
stance, prepared by steeping cotton freed 
from all impurities in a mixture of sul- 
phuric and nitric acids, and then washing 
itcarefully and drying it. It is princi- 
pally used for the manufacture of CoL- 
LODION, which see. 

Gan/jah. The dried plant Cannabis 
Indie. 

Gun’/pow-der. A mixture of five 
parts of nitre, one of sulphur, and one 
of charcoal, finely powdered and very 
accurately blended. The grains are 
smoothed by friction, and are then said 
to be glazed. 3 

Gus'ta-to-ry¥, Gus'ta-tive. [Gus- 
tato’rius, Gustati’vus; from gus'to, 
gusta'tum, to “taste.”] Belonging to 
the sense of taste. 

Gus’‘tatory Nerve. The lingual 
branch of the deep portion of the inferior 
maxillary, or third branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves. 

Gus'tus.* [From yetouai, to “taste.”] 
The sense of taste. 

Gutt. — Gut'te* Drops.” 

Gatt. quibusd. = (ut'tis quibus'- 
dam.* ‘With a few drops.” 

Gut/ta.* [Fr.Goutte, goot,a“drop.”] 
A minim, or the sixtieth part of a flui- 
drachm. 

Gut'ta A-nod’¥-na.* (“Anodyne 
Drop.”) A-solution of acetate of mor- 
phia. 

Gutta Nigra. See Buack Drop. 

Gut'ta O-pa’ea.* ( Opake Drop.”) 
The disease called cataract, as distin- 
guished from Gutra SERENA, which see. 

Gut'ta Per’cha.* <A name applied 
to the concrete juice of the /sonandra 
gutta, This substance has been placed 
on the primary list of the Materia 
Medica of the U.S. Pharmacopeia for 
1860. 

Gutta Rosacea, or Gutta Rosea. 
See Acne Rosacea. 

Gut’ta Se-re’na.* (“Drop Serene.’’) 
A name for amaurosis, in which the dis- 
ease being in the retina, and not in the 
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lens or humors of the eye, this organ ap- | 
pears clear and natural. r 
Guttat. = Gutta'tim.* “By drops.” — 
Gut-ta'tim.* [From gut'ta,a “drop. if 
In prescriptions, ‘drop by drop.” | 
Gut’ti-fer.* Resin-producing. See — 
GUTTIFEROUS. a 
Gut-tif’er-z.* [See Gurrirerous.] — 
The Jussieuan name of a natural order 
of plants. See CLUSIACEA. r 
Guttiferal. See next article. 4 
Gut ti-fer-a/1és,* or Gut-tif'er-als, _ 
Applied by Lindley to an alliance or | 
division of plants (or trees) comprising 
those which produce resin. (See Gurri- | 
FEROUS.) The Guttiferal alliance com- ~ 
prises, among others, the important natu- — 
ral orders Clusiacee and Dipteracex. P| 
Gut-tif'ér-ous. (Gut'tifer, or — 
Guttif'erus; from gut'ta, a “drop,” — 
and fe'ro, to “bear.”’] Literally “drop- — 
bearing,” that is, “resin-producing.” — 
Applied to a natural division of plants. 
Gut'tur, uris.* The throat; also, — 
the larynx or trachea. See Guna. 
ym-nan’thus.* [From  yvpvds, — 
“naked,” and avo, a “flower.”] Hay- 
ing naked flowers: gymnan thors. f 
Gymnasium,* jim-na/zhe-iim. [Gr 
yopvacwv; from yvpvis, “naked.”] The 
place where the ancient Athlete and 
others exercised themselves; so named — 
because, previously to the exercises, they 
stripped themselves naked. ’ 
Gym-nas'tiec. [Lat.Gymmnas’tieus; _ 
Gr. yvuvacrixés; see preceding article] 
Belonging to gymnastics. See next 
article. 
Gym-nas'ties. [Gymmnas'tica, or 
Gymnas'tice.] The science or system _ 
by which the health is promoted and © 
the strength of the body developed by the 
regular practice of active exercises. i 
Gym-no-blas’tus.* [From yvds, — 
“naked,” and 6Aasrds, a “ germ.”] Hay- | 


-ing a naked germ. Applied to flowers. | 


Gym-no-car’pous. [Gymmnocar’-— 
pus; from yvpvds, “naked,” and xaprés, — 
“fruit,” or ‘“seed.’’] Having naked 
seed. 3 

Gym '/no-gens. [Gymnog’enz §: 
from yvuvés, “naked,” and yévw, to “be- 
born,” to “ grow.’’] A division or class” 
of exogenous plants, which have no 
ovary, style, or stigma, but are so con-— 
structed that the pollen falls immedi-— 
ately upon the naked ovules, without the © 
introduction of any intermediate appa-— 
ratus. The Conifere may be cited as an 
example of this class of plants. f 

Gymnospermes,  jim’no-sperms 


GYM 


[See Gymnosrermivs.] Applied in the 
‘same manner as GYMNOGENS, which see. 

Gym-no-sper’mi-a.* The name of 
a Linnean order. See GyMNOSPERMIUS. 
_ Gym-no-sper’mi-us.* [From yu- 
vos, “naked,” and onépya, a ““seed.’’] 
Gymnosper’mious, or gymnosper’mous, 
Having naked seeds. Applied to a Lin- 
nean order of the class Didynamia. 

ym-nos'té-mus.* [From yvvés, 

“naked,” and oréza, a “ mouth.”] Gym- 
nos‘tomous. Applied in the plural mas- 
euline (Gymnos'tomi) to a division of 
Mosses, in which the orifice of the urn is 
naked. 

Gyn-an/dri-a.* The name of a Lin- 
- nean class. See GYNANDRIOUS. 

yn-an’dri-ous, or Gyn-an‘drous. 

{(Gynan/drius; from yvrs, a “woman,” 
or “female,” and dvijp, drdpds, a “man,” 
or *male.”] Having the male and fe- 


male portions of the flower united. Ap- | 
plied to a Linnzan class, the stamens of | 


which grow upon the pistil. 
Gyn’a-phore. [Gynaph’ora; from 
yon, a “woman,” or “female,” and 
gopiw, to “hbear.”] Literally, “that 
_ which bears the female” portion of the 
plant; a prolongation of the receptacle, 
to which the pistil is often attached; a 
thecaphore. 
Gyn-a-tre'si-a.* [From yi, a “ wo- 
man,” or “female,” a, negative, and 
_ rirpnut, to “perforate.”] A term for the 
obliteration or imperforation of the va- 
gina, 
_ G¥n-e-co-log'i-cal. [Gynzeeo- 
log’icus.] Belonging to gynecology. 
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Gyn-e-col’o-gy. [Gynecolo’gia; 
from yuri, yuvaixds, a “ woman,” and Adyos, 
a “discourse.”] A treatise on woman, 
and the peculiarities of her constitution 
as compared with man; the science 
which treats of the female constitution. 

Gy-ni'a-cus.* [ From ys, a“woman.”] 
Pertaining to women. Applied in the 
plural ( @yni'aci) to an order of diseases. 

Gy-nob'a-sis.* [From yi, a “wo- 
man,” or “female,” and Pio, a “base.” 
The base of a style or pistil. 

Gynophorum,. See GYNAPHORE. 

Gyp’sum.* [Gr. yivo.] The sul- 
phate of lime, or plaster of Paris. 

y’rans.* [From gy’ro, gyra'tum, to 
“turn about.”] Turning about; rotat- 
ing itself: gy’rant. Applied to certain 
plants. 

Gy'rate. [Gyra’tus; from gy’ro, to 
“turn about.’ Literally, “turned 
about.” The same as C1rcINATE. 

Gy-ra'tion. [Gyra’tio, o’nis ; from 
gy'ro, gyra'tum, to “turn about.”] The 
sensation of dizziness. 

Gyr-en-ceph’a-lus.* [From yupida, 
to “wind,” and éyxépadov, the “ brain.’’] 
Applied by Owen to a sub-class of Mam- 
mals, having the brain convoluted, but 
in less degree than in man: gyrenceph’- 
alous, 

Gy'ri.* [The plural of gy’rus, a “ cir- 
euit.”] The spiral cavities of the inter- 
nal ear. Also, the convolutions of the 
brain. 

Gy-rose’, or Gy’rous. [Gyro’sus; 
from yvpés, a “cirele.”] Having circles, 
or full of circles. 


H. 


W. = Ho'ra.* “Hour.” Hence HW. 
S. = Ho'rd som'ni,* “at the hour of 
sleep,” in other words, “at bedtime.” 

Mab'it. [Hab’itas; from ha’beo, 
hab/itum, to “have,” to “have oneself,” 
or to “be.”] Temperament, or diath- 
esis. Also, a power of doing any thing 
acquired by frequent repetition of the 
‘same action, See DratHesis, and 
Hexis. 

HMab‘i-tat.* [From hab’ito, to “in- 
habit,’ or “dwell.’’] Literally, “it 
_ dwells.” Applied to a place where a 
_ plant best grows, or an animal is gene- 
rally found. 
_ Hab-ro-ma/ni-a.* = [From  4Gpic, 
 “light,~ or “gay,” and pavia, “mad- 
 ness.”’] Insanity or delirium in which 


the patient is cheerful or merry. Com- 
pare AMENOMANIA. 

Hize’ma,* gen. Hzem’a-tos. [Gr. 
aiza.| Another term for “blood.” 

Hem-a-cel-i-no’sis.* [From aipa, 
“blood,” Kids, a “spot,” and vosds, a 
“disease.”]  Blood-spot disease, the 
name given by Royer to purpura. 

Hzmacyanina. See H#marocra- 
NINA. 

Hzem-a-dyn-a-mom’e-ter. [Hze- 
madynamom/etrum; from = aiya, 
“blood,” dévayus, “ power,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.”] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the force of the circulation of the 
blood, 

Hzem’a-gogue. [Heemago’/gus; 
from aina, “bleod,” and dyw, to “carry 
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away,” to “expel.”’] Applied to medi- 
cines favoring the access of the cata- 
menia, or the hemorrhoidal discharge. 

Hee'mal, or He’mal, [Hzma’lis; 
from aiza, “blood.”] Relating to blood, 
or the blood-vessels. 

Hve'mal Arch. A name applied to 
the arch formed by the sternum and ribs 
with the vertebra, because it protects or 
encloses the most important portion of 
the vascular system. 

Hee'mal Ax’is. A name applied by 
Owen to the central organ and large 
trunks of the vascular system. 

Hie/mal Spine. Another name for 
the sternum. Used. by Owen for the 


homologue of the sternum and ensiform. 


cartilage, or (in the abdomen) for the 
linea alba. 

Hiem-a-lei-ci’na.* = [From aina, 
“blood,” and As«dé;, “white.”’] The 
buffy coat, or fibrin, uf the blood: hem- 
aleu’cin. 

Hivem-a-lo’ pi-a.* [From aiza, 
“blood,” and ap, érébs, the “eye.”] A 
disease of the eye, in which every object 
appears of a blood color: hzem/alopy. 

Hiee-man thus.* {From — aina, 
“hlood,” and aos, a “flower.”] The 
Blood Flower, a plant of the natural 
order Amaryllidacer. The Hottentots 
are said to dip their arrow-heads in the 
juice of its bulbs, on account of its poi- 
sonous properties. 

Hie-maph’e-in, or  hem-a-fe’in. 
(Hiemaphiei’na; from aina, “blood,” 
and aids, “of a fawn eolor.”’] The sub- 
stance which gives the pale amber color 
to urine. 

Hizem-a-poph’y-sis.* [From aiya, 
“blood,” and apoph'ysis.] Applied by 
Owen, in Comparative Anatomy, to the 
lamine of a vertebra, which form an ir- 
regular canal, lodging the hemal axis ; 
also, the homologue of the cartilage of a 
rib, or its sternal portion, named in ref- 
erence to the hemal arch. 

Hive-mas-the-no’sis.* [From aia, 
“blood,” and dodévea, “debility.”] Po- 
verty, or deterioration, of the blood. 

Heem-a-tan-a-go'gé.* [Trom aiza, 
“blood,” and dvaywy}, a “raising” or 
. “bringing up.”] A raising, or vomiting, 
of blood. See H#MAtTemesis. 

Hirem.-a-tan-gi-on’o-sos,* or Hzem- 
a-tan-gi-on’o-sus.* {From _ aina, 
“blood,” dyyetov, a “vessel,” and véc05, a 
“disease.’’] Disease of the blood-vessels. 

Hrem-a-tan-gi-o’sis.* The same 
as H eMATANGIONOSOS. 

Hem ’'a-ta-po'ri-a.* 
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“blood,” and dzopia, “ defect.’’] Thesame . 
as ANAMIA. 


Hzem-a-ta-por’'i-eus.* Belonging 
to hemataporia: hematapor'’ic. j 
Hizem-a-tap-or-rho’'sis.* [From 


aina, “blood,” a6, “from,” and dffds, 
“serum.”] The separation of serum _ 
from the blood, as in the, profuse dis- 
charges of Cholera. 
Mizem'a-ta-pos’ta-sis.* [From aiua, 
“blood,” and dzécracc, a “departure.”| | 
Metastasis, or transposition of the blood 
to another part. * 
Hizem'‘a-ta-pos-tat'I-cus.* Belong- 
ing to hematapostasis: hematapostat'ic. 
Wizem'a-te-le’um.* [From aina, 
“blood,” and éAaov, “oil.”] A conerete | 
oil existing in the blood. 
Hizem-a-tem e-sis.* [From aia, — 
“hbloed,” and énéw, to “vomit.’’] Vomit- 7 
ing of blood. See H#mMAaTANAGOGE. 
Hzem-a-te-met'i-cus.* Belonging _ 
to hematemesis: heematemet’ic. t 
Hvem-a-tep-a-go'gé.* [From aixa, 
“blood,” and éraywyf, an “attack,” or — 
“invasion.”] Congestion of blood in a 
part. 7 
Heem-a-ther’mus.* [From aina, 
“blood,” and Oéppn, *heat.”] Having 7 
warm blood: hzmather’mous. 
Hzem'at-hi-dro’sis.* [From alua, 
“plood,” and tdpwors, a “ sweating.”] An — 
oozing of blood-colored perspiration. 
Hezemathorax. See H«#mArorno- 
RAX. 
Heem-a-ti'a-sis.* [Irom  aiya, 
“phlood.”] The same as Hamaronosus. 
Hize-mat/i-ea.* [From hemat'icus, — 
“relating to the blood, or system of | 
blood-vessels.”] A name applied by Dr. 
Good to a class of his Nosology, com- 
prising diseases of the sanguineous funec- 
tion. Hematica is also used to denote — 
medicines which are supposed-to modify 
in some way the condition of the blood. 
See Hamatinica. 
Hee-mat’i-eus.* [From aipa,“blood.”’] _ 
Hiemat/ic. Relating to the blood. =| 
Heem’a-tin, or Heem’a-tine. — 
[Hizemati’ma; from aixa, “blood.”] — 
The coloring matter of the blood; some- 
times, though improperly, termed globu- _ 
lin. Also applied to the coloring matter — 
of logwood, from. its resemblance. te — 
blood. ‘ , 
Heem-a-tin'i-ea.* [Thepluralneu- — 
ter of hematin'icus, “belonging to hem- — 
atine.”] A class of the Hematica which — 
augment the amount of hematin in the | 
blood. They consist chiefly, if not ex- — 
clusively, of iron and its compowids, __ 


: 
F 
: 
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Hem-9-tis'che-sis.* 
hblood,” and icyw, another form of éxw, 
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[From aina, 


“hold, ” to “restrain.”] Stoppage of 
discharges of blood. 

_ Hem-9-tisth’mus.* [From aiza, 
blood,” and icOuds, the ‘‘ fauces.”’] Hem- 
‘orrhage from the fauces. 


Hem ’a-tite, or Hiem’a-tite. 

zemati’tes; from aiya, “blood.” ] 
The blood- -stone; a species of iron 
ore. 


‘Weem-a-ti'tis, idie.* [From aia, 


“blood. "] Inflammation of the blood. 


Hizem‘a-to-car’pus.* [From aiya, 
“blood,” and xapréc, “fruit.”} Having 


fruit spotted with red: hamatocar’ pous. 


Hizem’a-to-géle.* {From  aipa, 
“blood,” and xfdn, a “tumor.”] En- 


largement of the scrotum, from blood 
being within one or other of its tunics. 


Hizem‘a-to-ceph/a-ius.* [From 


_atua, “blood,” and «epadj, the “head.”] 


A monster- fetus. in which effusion of 


‘blood into the cerebral hemispheres has 


produced a marked deformity. 
Heem‘ a-to-ehe’ giea.* [From aipa, 
4 blood, ” and xSw, tu “evacuate the 
bowels. 3 A bloody stool. 
Hizem'a-to-¢oe’li-a.* 


[From  aipa, 


“blood,” and xo:Xa, the “belly.”] Effu- 


sion or escape of blood into the perito- 


Beal cavity. 


Hem ‘a-to-col’pus.* [From aiza, 
“blood,” and xédros, a “sinus,” some- 


"times the “vagina.”] Effusion of blood 


into the vagina. Also, a collection. of 


blood, or of menstrual secretion, there. 


Wizem'a-to-Crys'tal-lime. [From 
aiua, “blood,” and kpooraddov, “erystal.’”] 


A crystalline body found in the remains 


of extravasations of blood. Inman the 
crystals are very small and rectangular. 
They are remarkable from their becoming 


larger and smaller under the influence of 
external agencies, without change of 
form. They become bright red ‘under 


the influence of oxygen, dark red under 
that of carbonic acid. 


Hvzem'‘a-to-cy'a-ni’na.* [From 


~ aiva, “blood,” and kbavos, “blue.”] The 


blue coloring matter of the blood: 
hematocy’/anin. 

Hizem'‘a-to-cys'tis.* [From aiza, 
“blood,” and xKéors, a “bladder.”] A 
eyst containing blood. Also, effusion 
of blood into the urinary bladder. Also, 
‘encysted haematoma: a hem’ atocyst. 

Hizem-a-to’dés.* [From aiza, “blood.” 
Full of blood: ham/atose. 
 Hzeematodynamometer. Sce Hex- 
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Hieem-a-to-glob-u-li/na.* 
same as GLOBULIN, 

Hizem-a-tog’va-phy. [Hezmato- 
gra/phia; from aiva, “blood,” and 
ypapw, to “ write.”] A description of the 
blood, its nature and quality. 

Hem’ a-toid. [Hizematoi'des; 
from aiza, “blood,” and sides, a “form.’’} 
Resembling blood. 

Hem-a-toi’din. [Hivematoidi'na; 
from hemati’na,“hematin.”’] A crystal- 
line body produced spontaneously from 
hematin during the drying of blood. 

Heem-a-tol’ o-gy.- [Hzematolo’- 
gia; from aina, “blood,” and déyos, a 
“discourse.”] The history of the na- 
ture and constitution of the blood; the 
science of the blood. 

Heem'a-to-lyt'i-ca.* [From alpa, 
“blood,” and Atw, to “dissolve,” to 
“weaken.”] A term applied by scme 
writers to a class of remedies which im- 
poverish the blood. See Span mia, and, 
SPAN MICA. 

Hzem-a-to'’ma, atis.* [From aiaréa, 
to “turn into blood.”] A bloody tumor: 
a hem/atome. 

Hizem-a-to-ma-to’sus.* 
hematoma: heematom’atous. 

Hem ‘g-to:met-ach'¥-sis.* [From 
aina, “blood,” perd, “beyond,” and xftor, 
an “effusion.”] Transfusion of blood. 

Hizem-g-tom’ e-ter. [Hizematom’ e- 
trum; from aina, “blocd,” and pérpov, a 
“ieasure.”} An instrument for mea- 
suring the force of blood. 

Hizem'a-to-me'tra.* [From uaiza, 
“blood,” and pyrpa, the “womb.”] A 
filling of the womb with blood. 

Hizem'‘a-to-me'tri-a.* [From aiya, 
“blood,” and perpéw, to “measure.”’] The 
measuring of the force of the blood in 
its course: hematom’etry. 

Heem-a-tom’pha-lo-céle.* [From 
aina, “ blood,” oppadrds, the “navel,” and 
xian, a “tumor.”] Tumor at the navel, 
turgid with blood. 

Hizem-a-tom’y-¢és, e'tis.* [From 
aipa, “blood,” and pixns, a “fungus.’’] ' 
Fungus hematodes, or bloody fungus... 
See Funevs Hamatopes. 

Hizem-a-ton’o-sos,* or HWzrem-a- 
ton’o-sus.* [From aina, “blood,” and 
vécos,  disease.””] Disease of the blood. 

Hivem'‘a-to-pér'i-car’di-um.* [From 
alya, “blood,” and pericar’dium.] Effu- 
sion of blood into the pericardium. 

Heem'a-to-phyl'lus.* [From alya, 
“blood,” and gi, a “leaf.”] Having 
leaves tinged with a blood color: hama- 
tophy!’lous, 


The 


Having 
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Hizem‘a-to-plas’ma, atis.* [From 
aiua, “blood,” and zAdopa, a “ forma- 
tion.”] The plastic principle of the 
blood. 

Hizem'a-to-poi-e'sis.* [From aiya, 
“blood,” and zoinos, a “making.’’] 
Assimilation of the chyle to blood. The 
same as H #MATOSIS. 

Hem ‘a-to-poi-et'i-cus.* _Belong- 
ing to hematopoiesis: hematopoiet’ic. 

Hiem-a-top-ty’si-a,* Hizem-a- 
top’ty-sis.* The same as H 2Moprysis. 

Hvem-a-tor'rha-chis.* [From aixa, 
“blood,” and pax, the “spine.”] Effu- 
sion of blood into the spine, or into the 
thec. of the spinal marrow. 

Hivem'a-tor-rhoee'a.* [From aiya, 
“plood,” and féw, to “flow.” ] A passive 
flowing of blood; haemorrhage. 

Hivematosine. Sec Hemarin. 

Hrem-a-to’sis.* [From aimaréw, to 
“make bloody.’] <A flow, or flux, of 
blood; a hemorrhage. 

Hiem’‘a-to-spil'i-a.* [From aiza, 
“blood,” and oztdos, a “spot.”] A name 
for Purpura hemorrhagica. 

Hivem'‘a-to-spon-go'sis.* The for- 
mation or growth of hemutospongus. 

Hizem' a-to-spon’ gus.* [From aiza, 
“blood,” and ondsyyos, a “sponge.’’] Fun- 
gus hematodes, or bloody fungus. See 
Funeus HmM.ropes. 

Hem'‘a-to-s¥ym pho-re’sis,* or 
Hirem'‘a-to-syn'a-z30' 26." [From uaiza, 
“blood,” and cvppipnow, or covaywyf, an 
“assembling together,’ a “collection.” 
Congestion of blood. See Hammatepa- 
GOGE. 

Hiematothorax. 
RAX. 

Hem-a-to-tox’'ic, Hzem-a-tox’ic. 
[Hivematotox’icus, Hzmatox’icus; 
from aiza, “blood,” and rozids, “ poison.”’] 
Belonging to a vitiated state of the 
blood. 

Heem-a-tox-i’na,* or Haem-a-tox- 


See Ha morHo- 


y-li‘na.* The coloring matter of log- 
wood. 
Hiem-a-tox’y-lon.* [From aina, 


“blood,” and {idov, “wood.”] Logwood. 
A Linnean genus of the class Decandria, 
natural order Leguminosex. Also,the Phar- 
macopoeial name (Hd. and U.S. Ph.) of 
the wood of Hematoxylon Campechianum, 
otherwise called the Hematoxyli lignum 
(“Wood of Hematoxylon”), See H.=m- 
ATOXYLUM. 

Hrematox’ylon Cam-pe-chi-a’- 
num.* The logwood-tree. 

Wizem-a-tox’¥-lum.* The Pharma- 
copeeial pie (Lond. Ph.) of logwood. 
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Hiem-a-to-zo’on.* [From  aipa, 
“blood,” and {aov, an “animal.”] An- 
animalcule discovered in the blood. 4 

Hizem-a-tu-re’sis,* or Hzem-a-tu’'« 
ri-a.* [From aiya, “blood,” and obpov, 
the “urine.”] A disease in which blood 
is discharged with urine. 

Hivem-a-tu’ri-cus.* 
hematuria: hematu’ric. 

Hzemidrosis. See H#maruiprosis. 

Hize’ min, or He’ mine. [Hzemi’na; _ 
from aia, “blood.”] A erystalline sub-— 
stance obtained from dried blood by the — 
action of dry salt and glacial acetic acid 
ata boiling temperature. It occurs in flat 
rhombic plates, which are remarkable for 
their insensibility to reagents, not being — 
affected by strong mineral acids. ; 

Hzemodoraceze,* hem-o-do-ra’she-é, | 
[From Hemodo'rum, one of the genera.]_ 
A natural order of endogenous herba-— 
ceous plants, found in New Holland, and ~ 
some other parts of the world. ‘. 

Hzemometer. See HemAToMETER. | 

Heemopathia. See HamAtonosus. q 

Hvem-oph-thal’mus,* [From aia, 
“plood,” and 6)0adu6s, the “eye.” ] Bffu- 
sion of blood into the chambers of the 
eye. 

Hizem-0-proc’ tos,* or Hzem-o- 
proe’tus.* [From aia, “blood,” and — 
mpwxrds, the “anus.” ] Discharge of blood. 
from the bowels. } 

Hyzem-op 'ti-eus.* Belonging to — 
hemoptie or hemoptysis: hemop'tic. } 

Hezemoptoicus. “See Ha opricus. 

Hoe-mop’ty-sis,* or Hze-mop’-— 
to-e.* [From aiua, “blood,” and zrtw, to 
“spit.”] (Fr. Hémoptyste, A’mop'té'zé’.) 
A spitting of blood; hemorrhage from 
the lungs. A genus of the order Hxmor- 
rhagiz, class Pyrexix, of Cullen’s Nosol- 7 
ogy. ‘ 
Hemorrhage. See H#orrHAGIA. 

Heem-or-rha’gi-a.* [From aiza, © 
“blood,” and piyvopt, to “burst.”] (Fr. 
Hémorrhagie, &'mo‘ri‘zhé’.) Heaem/or- 
rhage, or hem/orrhagy. A bursting 
forth of blood, from whatever cause. In 
the plural, an order of the class Pyrexiz# 
of Cullen’s Nosology. 


Belonging to— 


Hem-or-rhag'i-eus.* Belonging — 
to hemorrhage: hemorrhag’ic. a 
Heem-or-rhin'i-a.* = [From alpa, — 


“blood,” and piv, the “nose.’”’] The same — 
as EpIstAXxIs. ; 

Hzem-or-rhoe'a.* Thesameas Hau- ~ 
ATORRHG@A, which see. 

Hiemorrhee'a _Pe-te-chi-a'lis.* 
(See Perecni#.) A term which has 
been applied toachronic form of purpura. 
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- Heem-or-rho'i-eus.* Belonging to 
hemorrhea: heemorrho’ic. 

Hzem’or-rhoid. (Hzmor’rhois, 
ides; from aiya, “blood,” and piw, to 
“flow.”] Literally, a “hemorrhage,” 
and originally used in this sense in 
general, but now restricted to the piles. 
These are termed open, when they dis- 
charge blood; and d/ind, when there is 
no discharge. A genus of the order 
Hemorrhagiz, class Pyrexizx, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Mzm-or-rhoi'dal. [Hzemorrhoi- 
da‘lis; from hxmorrhdi'des, “piles.’’] 
Belonging to hemorrhoides, or piles. 

WMivem-or-rho-i'de-us.* The same 
as H 2MORRHOIDAL. 

Hzem-o-spa’si-a.* {From = aiya, 
“blood,” and ord, to “draw to.”] The 
forming of a vacuum over a consider- 
able surface of the body, being an ex- 
tension of the principle of dry cup- 
ping. See H#wmospastic System. 

Hvzem-o-spas'tie. [From the same. ] 
Drawing or attracting the blood. 

Heemospas’tic Sys'tem. <A new 
system of medicine, introduced by Dr. 
Junod, of Paris. He employs a pneu- 
matic apparatus of peculiar construction, 
in which the arm or leg is so placed as to 
attract the blood to the extremities, with- 
out diminishing the mass of this liquid. 

Hzem-os-ta’si-a,* Hze-mos'ta-sis.* 
[From aiya, “blood,” and orders, a“ stand- 
ing.”] A stoppage, or stagnation. of the 
blood; also applied to any operation for 
stopping blood. 

Hzem-os-tat’ic. [Hzemostat’i- 
eus.| Belonging to hemostasia, or hem- 
ostasis. Also applied to means employed 
for staunching or arresting hemorrhage; 
sty ptic. 

Heem-os-tat'i-ca.* [From  aiza, 
“blood,” and crari«f, the “science of 
weights.”] The powers or motions of 
the blood, and the laws by which these 
are regulated in the vessels of the body: 
heemostat’ics. 

Hizem-o-tex’i-a,* Hzem-o-tex’is.* 
[From aipa, “blood,” and riz, a “lique- 
faction.”] Dissolution or liquefaction 
of the blood. 

Hizem-o-tho’rax, a'cis,* or Hzem'‘a- 
to-tho’rax.* [From aiya, “blood,” and 
05paz, the “chest.”] The escape of blood 
into the thorax, through a wound or 
otherwise. 

Hemotoxieus. See Hxmaroroxi- 
cus. 


Heem-ot'ro-phy. [From — aiza, 
“blood,” and poof, “nourishment.”] 
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An excess of sanguineous nutriment, as 
distinguished from hypertrophy and 
hyperemia. 

Mair. [Lat. Capil’'lus, and Pi'Ius; 
Gr. Opt; Fr. Poil, pwal.] A substance 
like horn, growing from the skin of ani- 
mals, in nearly cylindrical filaments. 

Hair-Dyes. ([(Tinetu’rze Capil- 
lo'rum.] The basis of most of the 
powders, pastes, and liquids sold under 
this name, is either lead or silver. To 
these are sometimes added litharge, 
slaked lime, and starch. 

Hair, Morbid. See Tricnosis. 

Hairy. See Hirsute. 

Hairy Sealp. That part of the 
integument of the head which is covered 
with hairs. 

Halberd-Shaped. See Hastate. 

EEaleime. Sce Hatirus. 

Haligraphia. See HALoGRAPHIA. 

Hfal'i-hoo’. [A corruption of Holy 
hood.| A Scotch term for the caul, which 
was formerly carefully preserved by the 
superstitious, on account of the many 
virtues attributed to it. 

Hial/i-tus.* [From ha'lo, hala'tum, 
to “breathe,” or “breathe out,” to “ex- 
hale.”] (Fr. Haleine, 4lén’ or 4‘an’.) 
Vapor, or breath. : 

Eial'itus of the Bleed. The vapor 
which arises from the blood when newly 
drawn from the body. 

HMal-lu-ci-na'tion. [Hallucina’- 
tie, o'nis ; from hallu’cinor, hallucina’- 
tus, to “mistake.”] Mental error, or 
fuolish imagination. 

HMal’lus,* Hal Tex,* and Hal’lex.* 
Names for the great toe. 

Ha'lo, o’nis.* [From ddws, a “cir- 
ele.”] The circle which surrounds the 
sun, moon, or stars, when their rays are 
refracted in their passage through a 
mist. The areola, or brownish circle, 
around the female nipple. Also, the red 
margin, or areola, around pustules. 

Hal’o-gen, or Hal’o-gene. [From 
firs, “salt,” and yevvéw, to “ produce.”] 
A term employed by Berzelius to denote 
bodies which form salts with metals, as 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, and 
cyanogen. 

Ha-log’ra-phy. [Halogra’phia; 
from fds, “salt,” and ypadw, to “ write.’’] 
A description of salts. 

Haloid. ([Maloi'des; from Ms, 
“salt,” and eidos, a “form.”] Applied to 
salts compounded of the metals with 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, because similar 
in nature or composition to common salt. 

Ha-lol'o-gy. [Halolo’gia; from 
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rs, “salt,” and Adyos, a “ discourse.’’] 
A treatise on the salts. 

Hia-lom’e-ter. [Malom’etrum; 
from Gs, “salt,” and pérpov, a *‘ mea- 
sure.”] An instrument for measuring 
the form, angles, ete., of salts. 

Ha-loph’'i-lous. [Hialoph’ilus ; 
from fds, “salt,” and ¢irsw, to “love.’’] 
Delighting in a soil impregnated with 
salt. Applied to plants. 

Hal’'o-phytes. [HMaloph’yta, plural 
of haloph'yton ; from ‘is, “ salt,” and ~brov, 
a “plant.”} A class of plants which 
inhabit salt marshes, and by combustion 
yield barilla, as Salsola, Salicornia, and 


Chenopodium. 

Malophyton, or HMalophytum. 
See HALopnyrr. 

Haloragacez,* — ha-lor-a-ga/she-@. 


[From Halor’agis, one of the genera. | 
A natural order of exogenous plants, 
found in damp places, ditches, ete. 

Halter. gen. Hitl-te'ris. [From 
Grip, an instrument anciently used in 
gymnastic exercise.] Applied in the 
nominative plural (Halte'res) to two 
small movable bodies which are situated 
or hang above the wings in the Diptera. 

HMalar-gy. [Halur’gia; from Ms, 
“salt,” and épyov, a “work.”’] The pro- 
cess of forming, extracting, or producing 
salts. 

Hamanrelidaceze,* ham-a-mel-e- 
da'she-é. [From Hamame'lis,one of the 
genera.] A natural order of exogenous 
trees and shrubs, found in Asia, North 
America, and Africa. It includes the 
Witch-Hazel. 

Ha'mate. [Hama/‘tus; from ha’- 
mus, 2 “hook.”} A botanical term sig- 
nifying having a hook, or hooked. 

Ham ‘i-form. [Hamitor’miis 
from ha!mus, a “hook.” } Resembling a 
hook. 


Ha’mose. [Hamo'sus; from ha’- 
mus, & “hook.’’] Having a hooked ap- 
pearance. 


Hamstring, Out/er. 
flexor cruris muscle. 

Hfamr'u-lose, or Ham/‘u-lous. 
[Mfammlo’sus; from hem'ulus, a “lit- 
tle hook.”] Having little hooks. 

Mam'u-lus.* [Diminutive of ha’- 
mus, & “hook.’] A little hook. Applied 
to the hook-like portion of the pterygoid 
process of the sphenoid bone, or any 
similar object. 

Wianehe, boysh. The French term 
for “hip.” See Coxa. 

Mand. [Lat. Ma’mus; Fr. Jain, 
mains.] The organ of prehension in 
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man, extending from the wrist to the 
extremities of the fingers. It consists 
of three parts, the Wrist (or Carpus), 
the MeracaArpus, and the Fiygsrs, 
which will be noticed under their re- 
spective heads. In Ornithology, it 
denotes the third portion of the anterior 
extremity which supports the wing, 
haying one finger, and vestiges of two 
others. 

Handful. See Manirvutus, Pugitius. 

Hang’ing. ([Suspen’sie, o/nis.} 
Suspension by the neck, causing As- 
phyxia suffocationis. 

Hap-lo-car’di-ac. [From dno, 
“without fold,” “simple,” or ‘‘single,” 
and xapdia, a “heart.”] Having a single 
heart. Applied to fishes, etc., as distin- 
guished from Mammals, which have a 
double heart, and are hence termed diplo- 
cardiac. 

HMap-tot'l-ea.* [From Grropa, to 
“touch.”} The doctrine (or science) of 
the phenomena of touch, or sensation. 

Har'der-i Glan‘du-la.* (“Gland 
of Harder.”) A gland in ruminant and 
pachydermatous quadrupeds, and in 
birds, near the inner angle of the eye. 

Hare’-Lip. [Lat. La’bium Lepo- 
riimum; Fr. Bee de Lievre, b&k deh 
le-évr’.] A congenital cleft, or division, 
of one or botk lips, most frequently the 
upper. It is sometimes double. 

Hargne, hart. <A French term for 
Hernia, which see. 

Har’ma-lane. <A beautiful coloring 
substance obtained from the seed of the 
hermal-plant (Peganum harmula), which 
grows wild in the salt steppes of the 
Crimea. 

Har’mo-ny. [Harmo’nia; from 
dpys.o, to “adapt.”] A variety of Syn- 
arthrosis, denoting a simple joining to- 
gether, as the nasal and other bones of 
the face. 

Har. pil. sam... iij- — Ha’rum pilu- 
la’rum suman'tur tres.* “Let three of 
these pills be taken.” 

Marts’horn. The horn of certain 
kinds of the hart, or stag. The sub- 
stance Cornu Cervi. The popular name 
for Liquor Ammonix, or Ammonie Aqua. 

Mar’vest Bug. The Ac’arus Au- 
tumna'lis. A yariety of the tick insect 
which infests the skin in the autumn, 
producing intolerable itching, succeeded 
by glossy wheals. It is also called the 
wheal-worm. 

Hashish, or Haschisch, hi-sheesh’, 
A preparation of Cannabis Indica, or 
hemp, used as an intoxicating drug by the 
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Arabs, and generally throughout Syria. 
It is made by boiling the leaves and 
flowers of the plant with water and fresh 
butter. See Buane. 
Mas'tate. {[Hasta’tus; from has'ta, 
a “spear.”] Like a spear, or halberd. 
Has-ti-fo'li-ous. |Hastifo'lius; 
from has'ta, a “spear,” and fo'lium, a 
“leaf.’] Having hastate leaves. 
HMas-ti-for’mis.* [From has’ta, a 
“spear.’] Resembling a spear: hastate. 
Haunceh., [Lat.Clu’nis; Fr. Hanche, 
hdnsh.] The region formed by the late- 
ral parts of the pelvis and the hip joint; 


the hip. 
Haast. = Haus'tus.* “A draught.” 
Haus'tus.* [From hauw'rio, haus'- 


tum, to “drink greedily.”] A liquid 
preparation forming one dose, generally 
about two ounces in quantity ; a draught. 

Haut Mal, hid mil. A French term 
for epilepsy in its full development, that 
is, accompanied with convulsions. See 
Eriversy. 

Ma-ve'ri Glan’du-lz.* (“Glands 
of Haver.”’) - See next article. 

Haversian (ha-ver’she-an) Glands. 
The name of the fatty bodies which are 
found in connection with most of the 
joints, and in general lying behind the 
synovial fringes. Havers supposed them 
to be the agents of the synovial secretion, 
and ealled them glandulz mucilaginose. 
Weitbrecht called them adipo-glandulose. 

Haver'sian Tubes, or Ca-miils’. A 
term given, from the name of their dis- 
coverer, to a very complicated apparatus 
of minute canals, found in the substance 
of bone, and containing medullary mat- 
ter. The central canal, as well as the 
Separate cells, may be regarded as en- 

Jargemenis of them. 
| Hb. — Her'ba* “The plant.” 

KA. d. or deeub. — Ho'rd decu'bitis.* 
“At going to bed.” 

HMéad. [Lat. Ca’put; Gr. xefari; 
Fr. 7éte, tét or tat.] In higher animals, 
that portion which contains the brain, 
with the chief organs of sense, as sight, 
hearing, ete., as well as the mouth and 
organs of mastication. In lower animals, 
it contains the mouth, or opening to the 
stomach, and the principal organs of 
sense when these exist. The human 
head is distinguished into cranium and 
face. The term “head” is often applied to 
the upper end of a long bone, the origin 
of a muscle, the beginning of a part, or 
to any round protuberance which can 
be supposed to resemble a head. 

Mead'ache. (Cephalal’gia.] Pain 
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in the head, differently denominated 
according to the part affected, or ita 
eause. See BHANG 

Héad'ing. A preparation of equal 
parts of alum and green vitriol, used in 
brewing. 

Héalth. ([San‘itas.] The proper 
disposition and condition of the several 
parts of the body for performing their 
functions without impediment or sensa- 
tion of weariness. 

Héal’thy Pus. That discharged 
from abscesses, the result of phlegmo- 
nous inflammation; or from wounds and 
ulcers in the healing state; laudable pus. 

Hearing. [{Audi’tus.] That sense 
by which sounds are distinguished, the 
organ of which is the ear. 

Hearing, Merbid. See Paracusis. 

HMieart. [Lat. Cor, Cor’dis; Gr. 
capdia; Fr. Cur, kur.] A hollow mus- 
cular viscus situated between the lungs, 
but more under the left one, and en- 
closed in the pericardium; from which 
proceeds the circulation of the blood. In 
man and in other Mammals, it is double, 
that is, it consists of two parts, the right 
ventricle and auricle for the pulmonic 
circulation, and the left ventricle and 
auricle for the general or systemic cir- 
culation. 

Heart’-Burn. The popular name for 
Cardialgia. 

HMeart’/-Shaped. The same as Cor- 
DATE. 

Heat. In a general sense, the same 
as CaLoric. Heat in a mild form is ne- 
cessary to the life of plants and animals. 
In the latter, the needful temperature is 
in part furnished by the respiratory 
apparatus. Heat is also one of the most 
important agents the chemist or phar- 
macist can command, for effecting both 
chemical union and decomposition, ac- 
cording to the manner in which it is 
applied, or the character of the substance 
submitted to its action. 

Heat, Ab’so-liite. The whole quan- 
tity of calorie existing in a body ; abso- 
lute ealorie. 

Heat, Animal. 
LIS. 

Heat, Latent. See Catoric, LATENT. 

Heat, Prick’1¥. Common term for 
the Lichen tropicus. 

Heat, Sensible. See CaLoric, Frex, 

Heat-Spots@ See states. 

Heavy Spar. See Baryta. 

Hebd. — Hebdom'ada.* “A week.” 

He'be.* [Gr.i6n, “down,” or ‘inci- 
pient beard;” hence, Ribaetee Sys 


See Caton AniImA- 
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or the goddess of Youth, fabled by the 
ancients to have been cup-bearer to 
Jupiter. 

He-be-an’thus.* [ From /i67,“ youth,” 
“down,” and dv60s, a “flower.”] Having 
tomentose corols: hebean’thous. 

Heb-e-car’pus.* [From j6n, “youth,” 
“down,” and xaprés, “fruit.”] Having 
pubescent fruits: hebecar’pous. 

He-bee'la-dus.* [ From /6n, “youth,” 
“down,” and kiddos, a “branch.”] Hav- 
ing pubescent branches: hebec’ladous, 

He-beg'y-nus.* [From /i6n, “youth,” 
“down,” and yvvf, a “woman,” or “fe- 
male.”] Having pubescent ovaries: he- 
beg’ynous, 

Web-e-pet’a-lus.* [From Sn, 
“youth,” “down,” and zéradov, a“ petal.’’] 
Having pubescent petals: hebepet’alous. 

He-bet'i-cus.* [From //@n, “youth,” 
or “puberty.”] Belonging to puberty; 
youthful: hebet’ic. 

Heb’e-tude. [Hebetu’do, dinis.] 
Dulness, or insensibility. 

Heb-ra-den'dron Cam-bo-gi-o-i’- 
dés.* A guttiferous plant, which yields 
a kind of gamboge not distinguishable 
from that of Siam. See GAmBoger, 

Hee-a-to-phyllus.* [From éxarév, 
a “hundred,” and ¢vA\dov, a “leaf.’’] 
Having leaves composed of. a hundred 
(or'a great number of) folioles: heca- 
tophyl’lous. 

Hec'tie. ([Hee'tieus; from fi, 
“habit.”] (Fr. Hectique, &k'ték’, or 
Brique, a‘ték’.) Belonging to habit or 
state of body, as distinguished from dis- 
eases which are the result of miasma or 
contagion. 

Hee'tie Fe'ver. [Lat. Fe'bris 
Hee'tiea; Fr. Fitvre Hectique, fe-avr’ 
ék'ték’.] A slow, insidious fever, idio- 
pathie or symptomatic ; the latter arising 
in consequence of some incurable local 
disease. 

Hee-ti-co-pyr’e-tos,* or Hlec-ti- 
cop’y-ra.* [From fs, “habit,” and 
mip, or muperés, a “fever.”] Hectic fever. 

Hee’to-grimme. [Hectogram’- 
ma, atis; from éxaréy, a “hundred,” 
and gramme.] 100 grammes; equal to 3 
oz. 8 dr. 2.152 gr. avoirdupois. 

Hectolitre, ék'to'létr’.. [From éxarév, 
a “hundred,” and Jli’tre.] 100 litres; 
equal to 3.5377 English cubic feet, or 
22 Imperial gallons, or 23 Imperial 
bushels. 

Hectometre, hék-to-mé’ter or ék'to'- 
métr’, [From éaréy, a “hundred,” and 
métre.| 100 metres; or 109 yards, 1 
foot, 1 inch. 
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He-de-o'ma.* American Penny. — 
royal. The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for the herb of the Hedeoma pule- 
gioides, Pennyroyal is a stimulant aro- 
matic and emmenagogue. 

Hedeo'ma Pu-le-gi-o-i'dés.* The 
systematic name of the plant Pennyroyal. 
See preceding article. 

Hed’e-ra He'lix.* (Fr. Lierre, 
le-ér’.) The systematic name of the ivy. 

Hed-e-ra’ceous. [Hedera’ceus; 
from Hed'era, the “ivy.”] Resembling 
the Hedera, or ivy. 

Hedge-Hys’sop. 
for Gratiola officinalis. 

Hel-coc’a-¢é.* {From ®Axo;, an 
“ulcer,” and xdxn, “corruption.”] Ma- 
lignant ulcer. 

Hel-co’dés.* [From éxos, an “ulcer.’’] 
Having ulcers, or full of ulcers. 

Hiel-goe-de’ma, atis.* [From @\xos, 
an “ulcer,” and otdnpa, a tumor.’’] 
(Edematous ulceration. 

Hel’coid. [Helcoi’des; from ®\xos, 
an “ulcer,” and édos;'a “form.”] Re- 
sembling an ulcer. y 

Hel-col'o-gy. [Heleolo’gia; from 
@dxos, an “ulcer,” and Xbyos, a “ dis- 
course.”] <A history of ulcers. 

Hel-co-me'ni-a.* [Irom kos, an 
“ulcer,” and pjv, a “month.”] Metas- 
tasis of the catamenia to an ulcer; a 
sort of vicarious menstruation. 

Mel-coph-thal'mi-a.* [From ®\xos, 
an “ulcer,” and 6)0aduéc, the “eye.’’] 
Ulecerous ophthalmia. 

Hel-co’sis.* [From @\xos, an “ulcer.” ] 
The progress of ulceration. ° 

Hel’e-nin, or Hel’e-nine. Elecam- 
pane Camphor. A volatile, crystalline 
solid, obtained from the IJn’xla hele’- 
nium, 

Hel-i-an'the-mum.* —— Frostwort. 
The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the herb of the Helianthemum Cana- 
dense. 

Hel-i-co’dés.* [From ¢?, a “coil,” 
or any thing spiral.] Full of windings: 
hel’icose. 

Hel'i-coid. [Helicoi’des; from 
ez, a “coil,” and edo;, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling that which is spiral. 

He-lie’u-lus.* [Diminutive of he'liz, 
or £d%, a “coil.”] Applied in the plural 
( Helic'uli) to the spiral vessels of plants: 
a hel’icule. 

He-li-o-cen'trie. [Heliocen’tri- 
eus; from #Atos, the “sun,” and xevrpixds, 
“centric.”] Having the sun for the 
centre, or point of observatien. 

He-li-o-i'dés.* = [From dws, the 
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“sun,” and «idos, a “form.”] Resembling 
the sun: he’lioid. 

He-li-om/e-ter. [Heliom’etrum; 
from jA\ws, the “sun,” and pérpoy, a 
“measure.”’}] An instrument for mea- 
suring the apparent diameter of the 
sun. 

Hie'li-o-scope. [Heliosco’pium; 
from ifAws, the “sun,’’ and cxoréw, to “ ob- 
serve.”] An instrument for observing 
the sun. 

He’ li-o-stat.* [From j\s, the “sun,” 
and icrnm, to “stand,” to “cause to stand 
still.”] An instrument by which the 
sunbeam can be steadily directed to one 
spot during the whole of its diurnal 
period, 

We-li-o-tro'pi-ous. [Heliotro’pi- 
us; from jjAws, the “sun,” and rpézw, to 
“turn.”’]. Applied to plants, the flowers 


of which turn constantly towards the. 


sun. 

Me'li-o-tro-pis'mus.* [From fds, 
the “sun,” and zpirw, to “turn.”] That 
faculty by which certain plants con- 
stantly turn their flowers to the sun: 
heliot’ropism. 

Helix, icis.* [Gr. Act; from «idéw, 
to “wind about.”’] Literally, a “coil,” 
or any thing spiral. The outer border 
of the Pinna, or external ear. Also, the 
snail, a genus of Jollusca, order Pul- 
moneda. 

Hel-le-bo-ra'ceous. [Hellebora’- 
ceus.| Having an arrangement of parts 
as in Helleborus. 

Hiel’le-bore. [Gr. &\\é5opos.] A plant. 
See HeLLEeBorvs. 

Hellebore, American. 
TRUM VIRIDE. 

Hel-le-bo're-us.* 
hellebore. 

Hel-leb’o-rin, or Hel-leb’o-rine. 
An acrid oil, said to contain the acrid 
principle of the Helleborus niger, black 
hellebore, or Christmas rose. 

Hel-leb’o-rus.* [From évsv, to 


See Vera- 


Belonging to 


- “destroy,” and opa, “fodder”’?] Black 


Hellebore. A Linnean genus of the 
class Polyandria, natural order Ranun- 
culacese. Also, the Pharmacopeeial name 
for the rhizoma of Helleb! orus officina'lis, 
or H. niger; the Hellebori Nigri Radix 
(“Root of Black Hellebore’’) of the 
Dublin Pharmacopeia. Hellebore is a 
drastic hydragogue cathartic; it also 
possesses emmenagogue properties. 
Helleb’orus Al’bus.* The Phar- 
macopeial name (Dub. Ph.) of white 
hellebore root. See Veratrum ALBUM. 


Helleb’orus Feet'i-dus,* (‘ Fotid 
21* 
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Hellebore.”) Bear’s-Foot. The leaves 
have been extolled as a remedy for tho 
Ascaris lumbricoides. Little used. 

Helleb’orus Ni’ger,* Helleb’o- 
rus Of-fic-i-ma’/lis.* Systematicnames 
of black hellebore, or Melampodium. 

Helleb’orus 0-ri-en-ta’lis.* (“Ori- 
ental Hellebore.”) The root was formerly 
extolled in mania, epilepsy, and dropsy. 
It is still used in the Levant. 

Hel-min’tha-gégue. _[HMelmin- 
thago’gus; from wus, Aube, a 
“worm,” and ayw, to “carry or drive 
away.”] The same as ANTHELMINTIC, 

Hel-min’'thes.* [From ®yiws, Quwv- 
Gos, a “worm.’’] A class or division in 
Zoology, including the various kinds of 
worms. 

Wel-min-thi’a-sis,* or Hel-min’- 
thi-a.* [From \pus, ehyivOos, a “worm.” | 
The breeding of worms, or /arve, in any 
part of the body. 

Mel-min'thie. [Helmin’thicus; 
from fAuws, Ehuw605, a “ worm.”]  Be- 
longing to worms. 

Hel-min-tho'dés.* [From Aus, a 
“worm.”’] Having worms, or full of 
worms. 

Hel-min’thoid. [Helminthoi’- 
des; from pws, a “worm,” and étdos, a 
“form.”] Resembling a worm. 

Hel-min-thol’o-gy. [Helmintho- 
lo’gia; from fAyus, a “ worm,” and Nyos, 
a “discourse.” | A treatise on worms,— 
particularly intestinal worms; that 
branch of medicine which treats of in- 
testinal worms. 

Hiel-min-thoph’thi-sis.* [From 
f\uvs, a “worm,” and ¢Oiow, a “ wasting 
away.”] Tabes verminosa, or wasting 
from the presence of intestinal worms. 

Hel-min-thop’y-ra.* [From ‘\yus, 
a “worm,” and rip, or tuperds, a “fever.” ] 
Worm-fever. 

He-lo’bi-us.* [From os, a “marsh,” 
a “pool,” and Bios, “life.”] Living on 
moisture; aquatic. 

Me-lo’dés.* [From os, a “marsh,” 
a ‘“pool.”] Full of moisture. Applied 
to a fever with profuse sweating; also, 
to marsh fever. 

Hie-lop’y-ra.* [From 40s, a “marsh,” 
and ruperds, a “fever.”’] Marsh or swamp 
fever. 

He’los.* [Gr. ff\oc; Lat. Cla’vus, a 
‘“nail.”] A mame given to the tumot 
formed by prolapsus, or procidentia iridis, 
supposed to resemble a nail. 

Helwingiacez,* hel-win-je-a’- 
she-é@. A natural order of exogenous 
shrubs, which appears to be composed 
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of a single genus, Helwin’gia, found in } 


Japan. 
Hemacyanin, or Hematocyanin. 
See H.#MaATrocyANINA. 
Hemal. See H#man. 
Hiémaproctie, mi'‘prok'té’. [From 
aiza, “blood,” and mpwxrds, the “anus.” 
The French term for Pries, which see. 
Hematie. See Hamaric. 
Hematite. Sce HeMarire. 
Iem-e-ra-lo’pi-a.* [From jpépa, a 
“day,” and ap, the “eye.”} A defect 
of vision, by which objects are seen only 
in broad daylight: day-sight; night- 
blindness. 
Hem-e-ra-pho'ni-a.* [From jyépa, 
a “day,” a, priv., and gwh, the “voice.”’] 
Loss of voice during the day. 
Hem-e-rod’ro-mus.* [From jyépa, 
a “day,” and dpip9s, a “course.” ] Applied 
to a fever which runs its course in a 
day. The same as EpHEMERUS. 
Hem-e-rot-¥-phlo’sis.* [From 
“hepa, a “day,” and ripdrwos, “blind- 
ness.’”’]_ Day-blindness, or Nyctalopia. 
Hem-i-ear’pus.* [From focus, the 
“half,” and x«aprés, “fruit.”] Each por- 
tion of a fruit which naturally separates 
itself into halves. 
Hem-i-geph’a-lus.* [From fcr, 
“half,” and xépadj, a “head.’”’} A mon- 
ster-feetus with half a head. 
Hem-i-era’/ni-a.* [From — fipcovs, 
. “half,” and xpaviov, the “head.’’} (Fr. 
Migraine, mé‘grén’ or mé'gran’.) A 
severe pain, generally hysterical, nervous, 
or bilious, affecting one half or side of 
the head; a megrim. 

Hiem-i-cran‘i-cus.* 
hemicrania. 

Miem-i-des’mus Imn’di-eus.* An 
asclepiadaceous plant, the root of which 
is used in India under the name of 
Country Sarsaparilla. It has been called 
Indian or Scented Sarsaparilla, or the 
root of Smilax aspera. 

Hem-i-he’dral, or Hem-i-ed’ric. 
[From fins, a “half,” and édpa, a“ base.’’ | 
Having half faces, or facets. 

Hem-i-o-pal'gi-a.* [From fucv, a 
“half,” aw, the “eye,” and dAyos, “pain.’’] 
Hemicranic pain of the eye. P 

Hem-i-op’sy. [HMemiop’sia, Hem- 
io’pia; from fucvs, a “half,” drropat, to 
“see,” or ap, the “eye.”] Defect of 
vision, under which only the half of 
objects is seen. 

Hem-i-ple’gi-a,* Hem-i-plex’i-a.* 
[From fos, a “half,” and mdjosw, to 
“strike.” ] Paralysis, affecting one half or 
- side of the body; paralysis hemiplegica, 
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Hem-i-pleg'ic. [Hemipleg’ieus.]} 
Belonging to hemiplegia. 

Hemiplexiceus. See Hemipiegis. 

He-mip’'ter-a.* [Scc Hemprerus.] 
Insects which have one half of their 
wings thick and coriaceous, and the 
other half membranous, as the bug, 
tick, ete. 

Hem-ip‘ter-o-lo'gt-a.* = [From fiu- 
ous, a “half,” mrépov, a “ wing,” and ddyos, 
a “discourse.”] A treatise on the He- 
mipterd. 

Hem-ip'ter-ous. [Hemip’/terus; 
from jfiovs, a “half,” and mrépov, a 
“wing.’] Half-winged. Applied to an 
order of insects. See Hemiprera. 

Heim ’i-sphere. {From jpucus, a 
“half,” and cdaipa, a “sphere.”] The 
half of asphere. Applied in Anatomy to 
the two portions which constitute the 
upper portion of the cerebrum. They are 
separated by the falx cerebri. 

He-mit/ro-pous. [Hemit/ropus; 
from fiovs, a “half,” and = zpéra, to 
“turn.” ] Applied to a erystal formed 
of two parts or halves regularly united, 
but as if the superior had undergone a 
revolution upon the inferior. 

Hemlock. The Coniwm maculatum. 

Hemlock Pitch. The Pix Cana- 
densis. 

Hémoptysie, dA'mop'té'zd’. The 
French term for Hamoprysis, which 
see. 

Hemorrhage. See H xmorrHace. 

Hémorrhagie, A‘mo'ri‘zhé’.. The 
French term for H#morraag@ia, which 
see. 

Hémorrhoides, dA'mo'ro‘éd’. A 
French term for Pries, which see. 

Hemp. See CANNABIS. 

Hemp’-Seed Cal’eu-lus. The name 
of some varieties of the mulberry cal- 
culus, which are remarkably smooth and 
pale-colored, resembling hemp-seed. 

Hen’‘bane. [Hyosecy’amus.] A 
powerful narcotic plant, said to be poison- 
ous to the domestic fowl. See Hroscya- 
MUS. 

Hen/’/bane, Black. The Hyoscyamus 
niger. 

Hen-Blind'ness. [Nyctalo’pia.] 
So termed because hens are said to be 
subject to it. 

Hen-dee’a-gon. [Hlendecago’- 
mum; from tdexa, “eleven,” and yevia, 
an “angle.”] <A figure having eleven 
equal angles and sides. 

Henne, hén’nth. A substance pro- 
cured in Egypt from the Lawso'nia Iner’- 
mis, with which the women stain their 
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fingers and feet. Also used for dyeing 
skins of a reddish yellow. 
He'par,* gen. Hep’a-tis. [From 
iirap, i,xtros, the “liver.”’] The liver, or or- 
gan which secretes the bile. (See Liver.) 
The term hepar, or “liver,” was formerly 
applied to the combinations of sulphur 
with alkalies, from their liver-like appear- 
ance. 
He’par An-ti-mo‘ni-i.* (“Liver of 
Antimony.”) An oxy-sulphuret of anti- 
mony. 
' Tile’par Caleis,* called also Cal’eis 
Sul-phu-re'tum.* A crude bisul- 
phuret of calcium, recommended as an 
external application to Crusta lactea. 
He’par Sul’phur-is.* (‘Liver of 
Sulphur.”) Theold Pharmaceutical name 
of a liver-brown sulphuret of potash. 
Wep-a-tal/gi-a.* [From ‘rap, the 
“liver,” and adyos, “pain.’’] Pain af- 
fecting the liver. See Hupatopynia. 
Hep-a-taux’e.* [From jizap, the 
“liver,” and atfn, “inerease.”} En- 
largement of the liver. 3 
Hep-a-tem-phrax’is.* [From jjrap, 
the “liver,” and éy¢pazis, “ obstruction.” ] 
Obstruction of the liver. 
Hep-at-hzem-or-rha’gi-a.* [From 
jimap, the “liver,” and aipuofpayia, an 
“eruption of blood.”] Hemorrhage 
from the liver. 
Hep-at-hel-eo’sis.* [From jirap, 
the “liver,” and @xwos, “ulceration.” ] 
Ulceration of the liver. 
Hie-pat’ie. {Hepat/ieus; from 
jirap, findros, the “liver.”’] Belonging to 
the liver. Applied to vessels, ducts, ete. 
Hepatic Air. Another name for 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas; so called, it 
would seem, because commonly produced 
by the action of muriatic acid on the 
Hepar Antimonii. 
Hepat/ie Flux. Bilious Flux. The 
name given in the East to a variety of 
dysentery, in which there is a frequent 
flow of bilious fluid from the bowels. 
He-pat'i-ea.* [From hepat'icus, “be- 
longing to the liver.”] Liverwort. A 
genus of plants belonging to the Linnean 
class Polyandria, natural order Ranuncu- 
lacex, 30 named ;on account of its sup- 
posed medicinal virtues in hepatic affec- 
tions. Also, the Pharmacopceial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the leaves of the Hepat'ica 
America'na. 
Hie-pat'i-cae.* A natural order of 
flowerless plants, related to Mosses, found 
in damp, shady places. 
He-pati-co-col'i-cus.* [From he- 
pat'icus, “hepatic,” and col’icus, “of 
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the colon.”] Belonging to the liver and 
colon. 

HMe-pati-co-re-na'lis.* [From he- 
pat'icus, “hepatic,” and rena‘ lis, “of the 
kidney.”] Belonging to the liver and 
kidney. 

Hepatieus. See Hepatic. 

Hep-a-tir-rhoe'a.* [From frap, the 
“liver,” and fw, to “flow.”] A purging, 


with bilious evacuations. See Hrpa- 
TORRHGA. 
Hépatite. See Hepatitis. 
Hep-a-tit/i-cus.* Belonging to 
hepatitis. 


Hep-a-ti' tis, i/dis.* [From frap, the 
“liver ;” Fr. Hépatite, dpi tét’.] Inflam- 
mation of the liver. A genus of the order 
Phlegmasix, class Pyrexix, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Hep-a-ti-za’'tion. [Hepatiza’tio, 
o’nie ; from i;rap, the “liver.”] A change 
of structure in the lungs, or other tex- 
ture, into a liver-like substance. 

Blep’a-to-céle.* [From jjrap, the 
“liver,” and «An, a “tumor.”] Hernia, 
in which a part of the liver protrudes 
through the abdominal parietes. ; 

Mep-a-to-dyn/i-a.* [From fap, the 
“liver,” and ddtvn, “pain.”] Chronic 
pain in the liver. Nearly the same ag 
hepatalgia. 

Mep-a-to-gas'trie. [From fizap, the 
“liver,” and yaorip, the “stomach.”] A 
term applied to the smaller omentum, 
which passes from the liver to the stomach. 

Hep-a-tog’/ra-phy. [Hepatogra’- 
plia; from fjrap, the “liver,” and ypagw, 
to “ write.”] A description of the liver, 
its attachments, functic ns, ete. 

Hep-a-tel'i-thus.* [From fizap, the 
“liver,” and Ai@os, a “stone.”] Calculus 
or concretion in the liver. 

Mep-a-tol’e-gy. [Hepatolo'gia; 
from jap, the “liver,” and déyo;, a “ dis- 
course.”| A treatise on the liver; the 
science which treats of the anatomy, 
functions, and diseases of the liver. 

Hep-a-ton/cus.* [From fizap, the 
“liver,” and dyxés, a‘ swelling.”’] Chronic 
hepatitis, or swelling of the liver. 

Hiep-a-to-phleg’mon, or Hep-a- 
to-phieg’mo-me.* [From jfzap, the 
“liver,” and @deypov4, “ inflammation.’’] 
The same as Hepatitis. 

HMep-a-toph’thi-sis,* or Hep-n- 
toph’the-e.* [From jap, the “liver,” 
and Ofer, “consumption,” or ¢06n, a 
“wasting.”] Consumption, decay, or 
wasting, of the liver. 

Hep-a-toph-tho't-cus.* Of, or be- 
longing to, hepatophthée. is 
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Hep-a-to-phy’ma.* [From fap, 
the “liver,” and ¢dpa, a “suppurating 
tumor.”] A suppuration of the liver. 

Hep-a-tor-rha/gi-a.* [From irap, 
the “liver,” and pf ,vopt, to “burst forth.”’] 
A discharge (of blood) from the liver. 

HMep-a-torsrhex’is.* [From ira, 
the “liver,” and pfts, a ‘frupture.’ | 
Rupture of the liver. 

Hep-a-tor-rhoe'a.* [From jjrap, the 
“liver,” and péw, to “flow.”] A flow of 
blood from the liver. 

Hep-a-to-to’mi-a,* or Hep-a-tot’o- 
my. [From ‘rap, the “liver,” and réyva, 
to “eut.”}] Dissection of the liver, or 
cutting into the liver. 

Hep’ta-gon. [Heptago’num ; 
from érrd, “seven,” and ywvia, an “an- 
gle.”’]| A plane figure having seven 
equal angles and sides. 

Hep-ta-gyn'i-ous. [Heptagyn’- 
jus; from éinrd, “seven,” and yvvj, a 
“woman,” or “female.”] Having seven 
pistils. - 

Hep-tan’dri-a.* [From énré, “ sev- 
en,” and avip, dvipds, a man,” or “ male.’’] 
The seventh Linnzan class of plants, in- 
cluding those which have seven stamens 
in each flower. 

Hep-tan’dri-ous, or Hep-tan’- 
drous. ([Eeptan’drius; from the 
same.| Having seven stamens. 

HMep-ta-pet'a-lous. [{Heptapet’- 
alus; from érrd, “seven,” and zéradov, 
a “petal.”] Having seven petals. 

Hep-ta-phyl'lous. [Heptaphyl’- 
Ius; from érra, “seven,” and gio, a 
“Jeaf.”] Having seven leaves. 

Hep-ta-plew’rus.* [From éxré, 
“seven,” and msvpév, a “rib.”] Having 
seven ribs. 

Hep-ta-sep’a-lus.* [From éxrd, 
“seven,” and sep'alum, a “sepal.”] Havy- 
ing seven sepals: heptasep’alous. 

Hep-ta-sper’mous. [Hlepta- 
sper’mus; from éxrdé, “seven,” and 
orépua, a “seed.”] Having seven seeds. 

Her-ba.* (Fr. Herbe, Erb.) An herb. 
A plant with a soft and succulent stalk, 
which dies to the root every year. A 
plant of which the stem does not become 
woody and persistent. 

Her-ba'ceous. [lerba’ceus.] 
Having soft stalks, and perishing to the 
root each year; of the nature of an herb. 

Mier-ba/ri-am.* [From her’ba, an 
“herb,” and -arium, a Latin termination 
denoting a repository, or the place where 
any thing is kept. See OvArtum.] (Fr. 
Herbicr, &be'd’.) A collection of dried 
specimens of plants: a Hortus siccus. 
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HMerbe. See Hers. 

Merbier. See Hrerparium. 

Her-biv’o-rous. |Herbiv’orus; 
from her'ba, an ‘‘herb,” and vo'lroe, to 
“devour.’”’] Feeding on herbs. 

Héréditaire. See HerepitTary. 

He-red'i-ta-ry. [Hvzeredita’rius ; 
from he'res, here'dis, an “heir.”| (Fr. 
Héréditaire, ri'de'tér’.) Derived by 
inheritance; transmitted from parent.to 
offspring. 

Her-maph’'ro-dite. [Mermaph- 
rodi’tus; Hermaphroditus was fabled 
to be the son of Her’mes (or Mercury) 
and Aphrodi'te (or Venus), and to have 
united both sexes in one person.] One 
in whom either the male organs of gen- 
eration are too slightly, or the female 
too highly, developed, in either case ap- 
proaching in size and resemblance those 
of the opposite sex. Applied in Botany 
to a flower which contains stamens and 
pistils within the same calyx and petals. 

Mer-maph-ro-dit/ic. [Hermaph- 
rodit/icus.] Belonging to a hermaph- 
rodite. 

HMfer-met/ie, or Her-met’i-cal. 
[Hfermet/ieus; from ‘Epuis, Mercury, 
who is said to have invented chemistry. ] 
Belonging to chemistry. 

Hiermet/iec Seal. The closing of 
the end of a glass vessel or tube, while 
in a state of fusion. : 

Her-mo-dac'ty-lus.* The ancient 
name of a plant supposed to be colchicum. 

Her'ni-a.* [From fpvos, a“ branch, or 
something given off.”] (Fr. Hargne, 
harn, or Hernie, Er‘né’.) In popular 
language, a “rupture;” a tumor formed 
by the protrusion of any of the viscera 
of the abdomen beyond its parietes; also, 
displacement of any part from its normal 


cavity. A genus of the order Ectopiz, 


class Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Her’n1A Cer’esri.* (‘ Hernia of 
the Brain.”) Protrusion of the sub- 
stance of the brain through the fontanels, 
or through an opening made by a frac- 
ture, a trephine, ete. 

Tler’nrA, Congen’1tau. [Her'nia Con- 
gen'ita.] Hernia existing at birth. 

Her’n1a Crura’yis.* (“Crural Her- 
nia.”) Femoral hernia, or a protrusion 
under Poupart’s ligament. The passage 
through which the hernia descends is 
variously called the erural, or femoral, 
ring, and crural canal. 

Her’ntrA Humora’us.* (“Humoral 
Hernia.”) Acute inflammation of the 
testicle, or swelled testicle. 
CHITIS. 


See Or- 


; 
| 
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Her’ntA, In’eurvau. [Her'nia Ingui- 
na'lis.| Bubonocele, or hernia at the 
groin. It is. termed incomplete, or ob- 
lique, when it does not protrude through 
the abdominal ring, and complete, or 
direct, when it passes out at that opening. 

Her’nia, Umpr/icau. [Her'nia Um- 
bilica'lis.| Omphalocele, or exomphalos. 
Hernia of the bowels at the umbilicus. 

Her’nta VArico’sa.* (“ Varicose Her- 
nia.”) Another name for Circocele. 

HMerniaire. See Hernia. 

Her'ni-al. (Fr. Herniaire, &'né'ér’, 
Hernié, Ex'ne'a’, or Hernieux, r'ne'vh’.) 
Belonging to hernia. 

Mlernie. See Hernia. 

Hernie Ombilicale. See Hernia, 
Unprnican. 

Hernié. See HerniAt. 

Mernieux. See Hernia. 

HMer-ni-ot’o-my. [Hernioto’mia; 
from her’nia, and réuyw, to eut.”] The 
operation for strangulated hernia. 

He-ro‘ie. [Hero‘icus; from ‘pws, 
a“hero.”}] Applied to certain remedies 
from their potency or severity. 

Mer'pés, e'tis.* [From fprw, to 
“creep.”’| Serpigo, or Tetter; a skin-dis- 
ease in which little itchy vesicles in- 
crease, spread, and cluster together, ter- 
minating in furfuraceous. scales. A 
genus of the order Dialyses, class Locales, 
of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Her’pes Cir-ci-na‘tus.* 
worm; also called Herpes Serpigo. 

Her'pes Ex’e-dens.* (‘Corroding 
Herpes.”) A species of herpes in which 
there is a rapid spreading of the disease. 

Her’pes Lab-i-a'lis.* (‘Herpes of 
the Lip.’’) A form of herpes attacking 
the lips; it is occasionally diffused on 
the velum and palate. 

Her’ pes Ser-pi'go.* 
cinatus, or ringworm. 

HMer’pes Zos’ter.* [See Zoster.] 


Ring- 


Herpes cir- 


‘Herpes spreading across the waist, or 


thorax, like a sash or sword-belt, com- 
monly called shingles. 
Her-pet'ic. [Herpet/icus.] Be- 
longing to herpes, or tetter. 
Her-pet-i-for’mis.* [From her'pes, 


“tetter,’ or “cutaneous  eruption.”] 
Having the appearance of herpes. 
Her-pe-tog'ra-phy. [Herpeto- 


gra'phia; from her'pes, “tetter,” and 

ypitiw, to “ deseribe.”] A description of 
herpes. 

Her-pe-tol’o-gy. [Herpetolo’- 

3 from épreros, “reptile,” and Aéyos, a 

“discourse.”] The study or science of 

reptiles, their habits, nature, ete. _Also, 
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a dissertation on herpetic diseases. See 
HERPETIC. 
Hes-pér'i-din. [From hesperid'ium, 
the “orange.” ] A peculiar erystallizable 
substance obtained from unripe oranges. 
Hestern. — Hesier'nus.* “ Of yester- 


day.” 
Het'er-a-can'thus.* [From €repos, 
“other,” “different,” and dkavOa, ao 


“thorn.”’] Having different spines, or 
spinous stipules, one of which is straight, 
the other hooked. 

Het'er-a-del phi-a.* [From £repos, 
“other,” “different,” and dded\pds, a 
“)brother.’’] A term applied to the union 
of the body of two foetuses. In these 
cases, one foetus generally attains its 
perfect growth; the other remains un- 
developed or acephalous, maintaining a 
parasitic life upon its brother. 

Het er-a-de’ni-a,* or Het'er-o-de’- 
ni-a.* [From repos, “different,” and 
ddjv, a “gland.”] A heterologous for- 
mation of glandular substance. 

Met-er-an’'drus.* [From érepos, “ dif- 
ferent,” and dvip, dvdpés, a “man,” or 
“male.”’] Having stamens or anthers 
of different form. 

HMet-er-an‘thus.* [From érepos,“ dif- 
ferent,” and dv6os, a “flower.”] Having 
different flowers. | 

Het'er-o-car’pous. [Heterocar’- 
pus: from érepos, “different,” and xapréc, 
“fruit.”] Bearing different fruits. 

Het'er-o-ceph’a-lus.* [From repos, 
“different,” and xepadj, the “head.”] A 
monster-foetus with two unequal heads. 

Het-er-o-ehro’ni-a.* [From érepos, 
“different,”’ and xpévos, “time.”] A de- 
viation from the normal condition of a 
part, consisting in the development of 
some mass or tissue at a time when, ac- 
cording to the laws of health, it ought 
not to have been developed. 

Het’er-o-clite. [Hleteroe’litus ; 
from érepos, “ different,’ and kdivw, to 
“incline.”] Literally, “anomalous,” or 
“irregular.” Applied to plants which 
have the sexes separated. 

Het'er-o-ga'mi-us,* Het-er-og’a- 
mus.* [From érepos, “different,” and 
yapos, a “marriage.”] Having flowers, 
moncecious, dicecious, or polygamous. 

Heterogangliata. See Zoo.oey. 

Met'er-o-ge'ne-ous. [Heteroge’- 
meus; from ¢érepo;, “different,” and yéo;, 
a“‘kind.’’] Of different or opposite kinds. 

Het'er-0-la/li-a.* [From @repos, “ dif- 
ferent,” and AgAia, “speech.”’] A defect 
in speech. See HeTBROPHONIA. 

Het-er-ol’o-bus,* [From ¢repos, “ dif- 
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ferent,” and \éBos, a “lobe.”’] Applied 
to plants, or parts of plants, having 
unequal lobes. 

Met-er-ol’o-gous. [Heterol/ogus; 
from repos, “different,” and dAdyos, a 
“discourse,” ‘proportion,’ or “‘rela- 
tion.”’] Applied to certain formations, 
consisting of the presence of a solid or 
fluid substance different from any of the 
solids or fluids which enter into the 
healthy composition of the body. 

Wet-er-om’e-rus.* [ From érspos, dif- 
ferent,” and pépo, a“ part,” or “ portion.’ ] 
Having, or consisting of, different por- 
tions. See Isomprous. 

Het-er-o-me'tri-a.* [From £repos, 
“different,” and pérpov, a ‘ measure.” 
A variation from the normal condition 
of a part with respect to the ‘‘measure” 
or quantity of material which it contains. 

Met er-o-mor’ phous. [Hetero- 
mor’phus ; from érepo;, “ different,” and 
popph, “form.” | Differing in form, shape, 
or external appearance. See Isomor- 
PHOUS. * 

HMet'er-o-ne'’mus.* [From  &repos, 
“different,” and vijpa, a “thread,” or 
“fillet.”] Having unequal filaments. 

Met-er-op'a-thy. {Hleteropa- 
thi’a; from érepos, “ different,” and raos, 
“affection.”] That mode of treating 
diseases by which a morbid condition is 
removed, by inducing a different or oppo- 
site condition to supplant it; such, for 
example, as resorting to cold water or 
refrigerating medicines to get rid of fever. 
The opposite of Homaopathy, and, so, the 
same as Allopathy. 

Het'er-o-pet’a-lus.* = [From repos, 
“different,” and éradov, a ‘petal.’’] 
Having dissimilar or unequal petals. 

HMet'er-o-pho'ni-a.* [From ¢érepo;, 
“different,” and ¢wvf, the “voice.”] An 
abnormal state of the voice. 

Het'er-o-pla’si-a.* [From &rspos, 

“ different,” and Ado, “ formation,” or 
“structure.”}] The increase of a part 
by the addition of structural elements 
different from those of its normal con- 
dition. 
_ Met-er-op'o-dus.* = [From repos, 
“different,” and zoids, a “foot.”’] Having 
feet different (from the other orders). Ap- 
plied in the plural neuter (Heterop'oda) 
to an order of Jollusea Gasteropodu. 

Het-er-op’ te-rus.* [From repos, 
“different,” and nrep6v, a “wing.”] Ap- 
plied in the plural neuter ( Heterop' tera) 
to a Section of Hemiptera, in which the 
elytra are membranous only at the ex- 
tremity. 
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Het'er-o-rhyn'ehus,* Het-er-o- 
ros'tris.* [From repos, “different,” 
and piyxos, a “ beak,” r08/trum, a“ beak.” ] 
Having different beaks. 

Het'er-o-ste’mo-nus.* [From repos, 
“different,” and orjpwv, a “stamen.”] 
Having dissimilar stamens. 

Het-er-ot/ro-pous. [Heterot/ro- 
pus; from repos, “ different,” and rpézos, 
“manner.”] Applied to the embryo of 
a plant when it lies across the hilum. 

Het'er-o-typ'i-a.* [From  &érepos, 
“different,” and rims, a “type.’] A 
variation from the normal condition, 
by the production of a mass in a part 
differing in type from the remaining 
structure of the part. 

Hewt-ehe’ra.* Alum-root. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
root of Heuchera Americana. 

Hex’a-gon. [Hexago’num:; from 
et, “six,’ and yavia, an “angle.”’) A 
plane figure having six equal angles and 
sides. 

Hiex-ag’o-nal. [Hexag’onus.] Be- 
longing to a hexagon. 

Hex-ag’'yn-ous, or Hex-a-gyn’l- 
ous. [HMexagyn/ius; from ¢, “six,” 
and yw, a “woman,” or ‘female.’ 
Having six pistils. Applied to a Lin- 
neean order. 

Hex-a-he'dral. [Hexahe'drus.] 
Belonging to a hexahedron. 

Hex-a-he'dron. [Hexahe’drum ; 
from &€, “six,” and épa, a “base.”] A 
regular solid figure bounded by six equal 
sides; a cube. 

Hex-an’dri-a.* [From #, “ six,’ 
and dvip, dvdpds, a “man,” or “male. 4 
The sixth class of the Linnean system 
of plants, including those which have 
six equal stamens in each flower. 

Hex-an’drous, or Hex-an’dri- 
ous. [Hexan’drius.] Having six. 
equal stamens. See Hexanprra. 

Wex-an’'gu-lar. [Hexangula’ris; — 
from ¢, six,” and an’gulus, an “angle.”’)} 
Having six angles. 

Hex-a-pet'a-lous. [HMexapet’'a- 
lus; from £, “six,” and réradov, a “ pet- 
al.’”’| Having six petals. 

Hiex-a-phyl lous. 
lus ; from ¢, “six,” and gid», a 
Having six leaves. 

Hex-ap’o-dus.* [From &, “six,” 
and ots, a “foot.”] Having six feet. 
Applied particularly to insects. 

Hex-ap’'te-rous. [Hexap’terus; 
from %, “six,” and mrépov, a “wing.” 
Provided with six wings. 

Hex-a-sep’a-lus.* [From &, “six,” 


[Hexaphyl- 
“leat.” ] 


i 


and sep'alum, a “sepal.””] Composed of 
six sepals. 

Hex-a-sper’mus.* [From £, “six,” 
and o7vépua, a “seed.” |] Having six seeds. 

Hex-a-ste’mo-nus.* [From £, 
“six,” and orjpwy, a “ stamen.”] Having 
six stamens... See Hexanprovus. 

Hiex'is.* ([Gr. &s; from x, to 
“have,” to “have one’s self,” or to 
“be.”] The same as habit of body. See 
DiAtTuEsis. 

Hi-a'tus Fal-lo’pi-i.* [From hi’o, 
hia’tum, to “gape.”| An opening in the 
tympanum, named from Fallopius. 


HEX 


Hibernaeculum. See HyBernacu- 
LUM. 

Hibiscus Moschatus. See ABEL- 
MOSCHUS. 


Hieecough, Hiceup. See Sineuttus. 
Hid/den Seiz'ure. A term used by 
M. Hall for such a paroxysm in convulsive 
diseases, as may have been unobserved, 
because occurring in the night, or away 
frém the patient’s home and friends, or 
limited to the deeply-seated muscles. 
Hi-dro’a.* [From dps, ‘sweat.’’} 
The term given by Sauvages and Vogel 
to eczema, or heat eruption. 
Hi-dro’dés.* [From idpis, “sweat.’’] 
Full of sweat; sweaty. 
Hi-dron’o-sus.* [ From idp:is,“ sweat,” 
and vécos, a “disease.”] See AN@Licus 


Supor. 
Hi-drop-e-de'sis.* [From idpis, 
“sweat,” and mfdnots, a “spring.”’] Ex- 


cessive sweating. 

Hidropyretus. See Hypronosus. 

Hid-ror-rhee'a.* [From — tdpcic, 
“sweat,” and péw, to “flow.”] Profuse 
sweating. 

Hi-dro’sis.* [From pds, ldpadros, 
“sweat.”’] The condition of sweating. 

Hi-drot/ic. [Hidrot/icus; from 
the same.] Causing ere sudorific ; 
diaphoretic. 

Hi-drot-o-pee'ia,* Hi-drot-o- 
poi-e’sis.* [From idpds, “sweat,” and 
rotw, tO “make."] Excretion of the 
sweat. 

Hi-er-an’o-sos.* [From izpés, “holy,” 
and vécos, “disease.”] Mor'bus Sa'cer. 
An ancient term for “epilepsy.” 

Hi’ er-a Pi/era.* [From ispés, “holy,” 
and zxpés, “bitter.”] A name applied 
to Pulvis Aloes cum Canella. 

High-mo-ri-a’num An’‘trum.* A 
cavity in the superior maxillary bone, 
deseribed by Highmore; otherwise called 
the Antrum mawille, or A. maxillare. 

Hi-lif'er-us.* [From hi'lum, and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”] Having hila. 


HIP 


Hiilon. See Hitvm. 

Hi’/lum,* plural Hi/la. Sometimes 
improperly written Hii/lus. (Fr. Hilon, 
@idne’.) The point of attachment of a 
seed to its seed-vessel, or receptacle by 
which it obtains its nourishment; the 
umbilicus of the seed. 

Hi/lus Li-e-ma‘lis.* [From [i’en, 
the “spleen.”] The concave part of the 
spleen. 

Wiip. See Coxa. 

Hip-Bath. See Semicurium. 

Hip-Ber'ries. The ripe fruit of the 
Rosa eanina. 

Hip-Joint Disease. See CoxaLerA. 

Hip’-Tree. The Rosa cunina. 

Hip-po-cam’pus.* [From inréxapy- 
mos, a Small marine animal with a head 
closely resembling that of a horse.] The 
small animal named the sea-horse. 

Hippocam’'pus Ma’'jor,* called 
also Cor/‘nu Am-mo’nis.* A large 
white curved body in the inferior cornu 
of the lateral ventricles of the brain. 

Hippecam’pus Mi’nor.* A small 
eminence of white substance in the pos- 
terior cornu of the lateral ventricles of 
the brain. 

Hippecastanaceze,* hip-po-kas-ta- 
na’she-é, or Hippocastanez,* hip-po- 
kas-ta’ne-é. [From Hippocas'tanum, the 
specific name of the “horse-chestnut.”] 
A name given by some botanists to a 
natural order of plants. See Saprnpa- 
CER. 

Hip'po-co-ry'za.* [From ‘ros, the 
“horse,” and xopi<a, “inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the nostrils.’’] 
Applied to coryz® in horses, such as 
oceurs in farey or glanders; likewise to 
the same affection in cattle, ete. It is 
also termed Hippomyxa. See Farcy. 

Hippoerateaceze,* hip-po-kra-te-a’- 
she-é. [From Hippocra'tea, one of the 
genera.| A natural order of exogenous 
shrubs, mostly natives of South Ame- 
rica. 

Hip-poce’ra-tés’ Sleeve. [Man’ica 
HMippoc’ratis.| A name given to a 
conical-shaped strainer of linen or flan- 
nel. 

Hip-po-crat’ic. [HMippocrat’i- 
eus.| Belonging to Hippocrates. 
' Hippocratic Countenance. 
Facirs Hiprocratica. 

Hippocraticeze,* hip-po-kra-tish’- 


See 


e-é. The Jussieuan name of a natu- 
ral order of plants. See HippocratgEA- 
CEA. 


Hip’po-lith. [Hippol/ithus; from 
innos, a “horse,” and AiOos, a “stone.” | 
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HIP 


The Bezoar equinum; a coneretion in 
the gall-bladder, or intestines, of the 
horse. 

Hip-pol’o-gy. [Hippolo’gia; from 
inns, a “horse,” and Ddyos, a * dis- 
course.”’] A term for a dissertation on 
the horse; the science which treats of 
the horse. 

Hip-po-myx’a.* [From ‘ros, a 
“horse,” and péza, “mueus.’’] The same 
as Hrprocoryza, which see. 

Wip'po-moe-sol’o-gy. [Hippomo- 
solo’/gia.| Tbe same as HrpropatHo.- 
oay, which see. 

Hlip'po-path-o-log’i-cal. [JElip- 
popatholos/icus.| Belonging to hip- 
popathology. 

Hip'po-pa-thol’o-gy. 
patholo’gia; from ‘rs, a “horse,” 
7i0o;, “disease,” and Adyos, a “ dis- 
course.’’] That branch of general medi- 
cine which treats of the diseases of the 
horse. 

Mip-pos-te-ol’/o-gy. [HMipposte- 
olo’gia; from irs, a “horse,” and dere- 
ooyia, a “treatise upon bones.”] A 
treatise on the bones of the horse; that 
branch of Comparative Anatomy which 
treats of the skeleton of the horse. 

Hip-pot’o-my. [Hlippote’mia; 
from ‘ros, a “horse,” and rénvw, to 
“eut.”] The anatomy, or dissection, of 
the horse. 

Hip-pu’rate. [MWippu’ras, a’tis.] 
A combination of hippuric acid with a 
base. 

Hip-pu'ric. [Hippu’ricus; from 
trnu;, a “horse,” and otpoy, “urine.” ] 
Applied to an acid found plentifully 
in the urine of the horse and cow, 
and in that of the Graminivora gene- 
rally. 

Hip’pus.* [Gr. irr, a “horse,” also, 
an “affection of the eyelids.’’] A dis- 
ease of the eyelid, in which there is a 
constant tendency to wink; so called, it 
is said, because the lid goes up and 
down, like a man on horseback. 

Hip’pus Pu-pil/lz.* (“ Hippus of 
the Pupil.”) A tremulous condition of 
the iris, attended with alternate contrac- 
tions and dilatations of the pupil. 

Hiir'cate. [Hir’eas, a’tis.] A com- 
bination of hircie acid with a base. 

Biiw’cie, or Mir-eim’ie. (Mirein’i- 
eus.| Applied to an acid obtained from 
the fat of the goat. 

Hir'ein, or Mir’cine. [HMirei’na; 
from hir’cus, the “male goat.”] A pe- 
culiar substance found in the fat of the 
goat, and on which its strong odor de- 
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[Hlippo- 


HIS 
pends. It yields by saponification the: 


hireic, or hircinie, acid. 

Hir-gis’mus.* [From hir’cus, a 
“male goat.”] The strong odor, pecu- 
liar to the human axilla, which resem- 
bles that of the male goat. 


Hirsute. ([Hlirsu’tus.] Hairy; 
rough; shaggy. 
Hiirsuties,* hir-su’/she-éz. [From 


hirsu'tus, “hairy.”| A-disease in which 
hair grows in morbid excess or on a part 
where it is unnatural. 

Hir-ti-flo’ras.* [From  hir'tus, 
“hairy,” and jlos, a “flower.”] Having 
hairy flowers. 

Hlir'tus.* (Contraction of hirsu’tus, 
“hairy,” or “shaggy.”] Rough-haired; 
hairy. 

Hirud. — Hirw'do,* or hiru'dines.* A 
“leech, or leeches.” 

Hii-ru-di-for’mis.* [From hiru'do, 
a “horse-leech.’”’] Resembling the leech. 
Applied by Latreille, in the neuter plural 
(Hirudifor'mia), to an order of animals. 

Hi-ru’do, dinis.* [From hau'rio, to 
“drink up”’?] A genus of worms, or 
worm-like animals, belonging to the 
class Anellata (or Anellides). The Phar- 
macopeial name (Brit. Ph.) of the 
Sanyuisuga medicinalis (Fr. Sangene; 
sone'sii’), the Hirudo medicinalis. 

Hliru’do Me-di¢-i-ma'lis.* The 
European leech, an animal much em- 
ployed for local depletion. It will draw 
nearly a half an ounce of blood. The 
American leech, or Hiru’do deco'ra, does 
not make so deep an incision as the 
European, and draws less blood. 

His'pid. [His'pidus.] 
bristles; bristly. 

His-pid-u-la’tus.* [From hispid!u- 
dus, the diminutive of his'pidus, “rough,” 
“bristly.”] In a slight degree rough. 

Hiis-pid-u-lo’sus.* [From the same. ] 
Having stiff hairs. 

His-to-di-al'¥-sis.* [From iorés, a 
“web,” or “tissue,” and diddvots, a “dis- 
solution.”] A resolution of organic tex- 
ture. 

His-to-di-a-lyt'i-cus.* Belonging 
to histodialysis. 

His-to-ge-met/ic. [Hlistogenet’i- 
eus.| Belonging to histogeny: pro- 
moting the formation of organic tex- 
tures. 

Hlis-tox’e-ny. [Histogen/esis; 
from tords, a “web,” or “tissue,” and yéva, 
to “be born.”] The origin or forniation 
of organic tissue. 

His-to-graph’i-cus.* Belonging to 
histography. 


Having 


HIS 


His-tog’ra-phy. [Histogra’phia; 
from iords, a “web,” or “tissue,” and 
yeige, to “write.”| A deseription of the 
organic tissues. 

Hiis-to-log'i-cal. [Histolog’icus. | 
Belonging to histology. 

His-tol'o-gy. [Histolo’gia; from 
icrés, a “web,” or “tissue,” and ddyos, a 
“discourse.”’] The science or doctrine 
of the minute structure and composition 
of the different textures of organized 
bodies. 

Mis-ton’o-my. 


véuos, a “law.”] History of the laws 
which regulate the formation and ar- 
rangement of organic tissues. - 
His-tot’o-my. [Histoto’mia; from 
icrés, a “web,” or “tissue,” and répve, 
to “eut.”] Dissection of organic tis- 
sues. 
His-tri-on/ie. [From his'trio, a 
. “play-actor.”] A term applied by Ger- 
| man writers to affections of the muscles 


| of expression, inducing spasms and para- 
| dysis. 

Hive Syr’up. A syrup prepared as 
a remedy for croup. See Syrrupus 
Scrtu& Compositus. 

| Hives, hivz. A popular name for the 
croup. It is also applied to different 
| species of rash. 

: Moarseness. See RAvcepo. 
HMloary. See Guiavucus, and Inca- 
NOUS. 

: Hoff’mann’s An/o-dyne Liq/uor. 
. [Hoffman’ni Liq’/uor Anod/ynus.| 
See Spiritus AiruerRis Compositus. . 
Hiog’s Lard. See Apreps SvuILLUs, 
and AxunerA PorcrnaA. 
; Hol-o-car’pus.* 
“whole,” 


[From oc, 
xaprés, 
“fruit.’] Having entire fruit-capsules. 
. Hol-o-pet’a-lus.* [From dros, 
| “whole,” or “entire,? and zéradovy, a 
= “petal.”] Having entire petals. 
j 
: 


or “entire,” and 


Miomaliaceze,* ho-ma-le-a/she-é. 
[From Homa'lium, one of the genera. ] 
A natural order of exogenous trees and 
shrubs, all of which are tropical. 
Hom ’berg’s Phos’pho-rus. 
riate of lime, which, on being reduced 
a by heat to a vitreous mass, Homberg 
. found to emit a phosphoric light, when 
| struck by a hard body. 
Hom-berg’s Py-roph’o-rus. A 
a mixture of alum and brown sugar, which 
- takes fire on exposure to the air. 
Home-Sickness. See NosTaneia. 
Hom i-cide. [Homici’dium; from 
fo'me, “man,” and ce'do, to “kill.”] 
2 


Mu- 


HOM 


The killing of a man, woman, or child 
by accident, in distinction from that 
done in malice, with set purpose; man- 
slaughter, chance-medley, ete. 

Ho'mo-. [From  épés, “equal,” 
“same.”] <A prefix denoting equality, 
or sameness. 

Ho-mee-o-mor’ phus.* [From 
Gpo.ws, “like,” and poppf, “form.”] Hav- 
ing a similar form. 

Hio-mece-o-path’ie. 
path’icus.] 
athy. 

Homeeopathie. See Hommorpartuy. 

Ho-mee-op’a-thy. [Homeeopa- 
thi‘a; from dpows, “like,” and aos, 
“disease.”] (Fr. Homeopathie, o'mi'o'- 
pa'té’.) A doctrine propounded by 
Hahnemann, professing to cure diseases 
by the action of infinitesimal doses of 
medicines, of a quality to excite in the 
healthy a disease similar to that which 
is to be cured. . 

Ho-mee-o'sis.* [From 60s, “like.”] 
Assimilation. 

Homogangliata. See Zoonoey. 

Ho-mo-ge-ne'l-ty. [Homogene'’i- 
tas, a’tis.| Homogeneousness, 

Ho-mo-ge'ne-ous. [Homoge’'ne- 
us: from 6pés, “equal,” “same,” and yéos, 
a “‘kind.”] Of the same kind or quality 
throughout. 

Ho-mol’o-gous. [Homologus; 
from dyés, “equal,” “same,” and Adyos, 
a “discourse,’ also, “relation,” ‘ana- 
logy,” “ratio,” or “proportion.”] Ap- 
plied to things of the same essential 
nature, however different in form or 
name, in different animal bodies. See 
Homo.oey. 

Homologue, hom’o-log. {Homol’- 
ogum:; from the same.] A term applied 
to a part of an animal which corresponds 
to another part in a different animal, or 
to a different portion of the same ani- 
mal. See next article. 

Ho-mol'o-gy {[Homolo’gia: from 
the same], or Ho-mol’o-gies, Doe’- 
trime of. That branch of anatomical 
science which investigates the corre- 
spondence of parts and of plan in the 
construction of animals. 

1. Special Homology relates to the 
correspondence of parts in different 
animals. Thus, the wing of a bird is 
the homologue of the arm in a man, or 
of the fore-leg of a horse. 

2. Serial Homology relates to the cor- 
respondence of parts in the same ani- 
mal. Thus, the wing of a bird is the 
homologue, in one segment of its body, 
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[Hiomeeo- 
Belonging to homeceop- 


HOM 


of the ry of the bird in another seg- 
ment. 

3. General Homology relates to corre- 
spondencies of parts viewed with refer- 
ence to the ideal archetype of the verte- 
brate skeleton. Thus, the arm is the 
diverging appendage of its segment; the 
supra-occipital bone is the neural spine ; 
the ex-occipital bone, or condyloid part 
of the occipital bone, in the human sub- 
ject, is the neurapophysis. 

Hom-o-mor'phous. [Homomor'’- 
phus; from 6z6;, “equal,” “same,” and 
poppi, “form.”] Having the same form. 
See Herrromorpuus. 

Hfo-mon’y-mous [from 5yés, “same,” 
and dvona, a “ name”), and Ho-mo-ty’- 
pal [see Homotryrs]. These terms de- 
note, in Anatomy, a correlation of parts: 
the frontal bone is the homonym or ho- 
motype of the super-occipital bone, the 
humerus: of the femur, ete. It is the 
aim of serial homology to determine ho- 
monymeus or homotypal relations. See 
Homouoey. 

Hom.-o-pet’a-lus.* [From  énés, 
“equal,” “same,” and zéradov, a petal.” 
Applied to flowers in which the petals 
are alike. 

Hom-o-phyl lus.* [From yds, 
“equal,” “same,” and ¢iddov, a “leaf.”] 
Having l:aves or leaflets all alike. 

Ho-mop’'ter-ous. [Homop’terus; 
from épds, “equal,” “same,” and mrépov, a 
“wing.’] A term applied to a section 
of hemipterous insects, having elytra 
of the same consistence throughout, and 
almost similar to the wings. 

Ho-mot’ro-pous, or I[io-mot/ro- 
pal. {(Hlomot/ropus; from  dp6c, 
“equal,” “same,” and rpérw, to “turn.’’] 
Applied to the embryo when it has the 
same direction as the seed. 

Hom’'o-type. [Homot’ypus; from 
buds, “equal,” “same,” and rézog, “form,” 
or “nature.”] A term employed by 
Owen for a repeated part in the seg- 
ments of the same skeleton. 

Hion’ey. [Mel, Mel’lis.] A sweet 
substance collected from the nectaries 
of flowers by the A'pis Mellifica, or 
Honey-Bee. 

Hon’ey-Dew. A sweetish substance 
secreted and deposited upon the leaves 
of plants by the Aphides, a genus of 
small insects popularly called plant-lice. 

Hoop’er’s Pills. A nostrum which 
has been extensively used as a purgative 
and emmenagogue. See Pinus ALoxs 
et Myrrue. 

Hooping-Cough. 
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See Pertussis. 


HOR 
Hop. The Humulus lupulus ; also,the 


bractew, or floral leaves, of the same, 


See Humu.us. E?. 

Hépital, o'pé'tal’. The French term 
for HospiratL, which see. 

Hoquet, ho'ka’/. The French term 
for “hiccup.” See Sineurtus. 

Hor-de-a’ceous. [Hordea’/ceus; 
from hor’deum, “barley.”] Of the nature 
of barley; resembling barley. 

Hor’'de-i Dis’ti-chi Sem/i-na.* 
(“Seeds. of the Hordeum Distichon.”) 
See Horpreum. 

Hor'de-i Sem/’i-ma.* (“Seeds of 
Barley.”’) Pearl Barley; the grains of 
the Hordewn Distichon, or common bar- 
ley, deprived of the husk or skin. See 
Horpeum. 

Hior' de-i-for’mis.* [From hor'de- 
um, “barley.”] Formed like barley. 

HMor’'de-in. [Wordei'’ma; from hor’- 
deum, “barley.”’| A peculiar substance 
found in barley, allied to starch, but 
constituting a distinct substance. 

Hor-de’o-lum.*  ([Diminutive of 
hor'deum, “barley.”] A small, highly- 
inflammatory tumor on the edge of the 
eyelid: popularly, a stye. 

Hor’de-um.* Barley. A Linnean 
genus of the class 7riandria, natural 
order Graminacee. Also, the Pharma- 
copeial name || of the seeds of Hor'dew 
dis'tichon, or barley. 

Hor’deum Dis’ti-ehon.* The 
French barley-plant. 

Hordeum Vul-ga're.* The Scotch, 
or common, barley-plant. 

HMore’hound. The Marrubium vul- 
gare. : 

Hore’hound Tea. Prepared by in- 
fusing an ounce of the Marrubium vul- 
gare, or white horehound, in a pint of 
boiling water. 

Hor. interm. — Ho!ris interme! diis.* 
“At the intermediate hours” between 
what has been ordered at stated times. 

Ho-ri'zon. [From $piiwy, the present 
participle of fpijw, to “bound.”}] The 
great circle dividing the heavens from 
the earth, and forming the boundary to 
our sight. 

Hor-i-zon'tal. [Horizemta’lis.] 
Parallel with the horizon: on a level. 

Hiorm’blemde. <A mineral of dark- 
green or black color, abounding in oxide 
of iron and entering into the composi- 
tion of several of the trap rocks. 

Horm Poek. A name given by some 
writers to a form of Variola, in which 
the pimples are imperfectly suppurating, 
ichorous, or horny, and semi-transparent 


HOR 


HMor’ri-dus.* = [From hor'ror, & 
“shivering or quaking from fear or 
eold.’”’]| Shivering with cold. Applied to 
a fever, etc. 

Mor-ri-pi-la'tion. [Horripila’- 
tio, o’nis ; from hor'reo, to “have one’s 
hair stand on end,” to “shiver,” or 
“tremble,” and pi’lus, the “hair.”} A 
sensation of creeping, or as if each hair 
were stiff and erect, in different parts of 
the body. It is often a symptom of the 
approach of fever. 

Horror, o'ris.* [From hor’reo, to 
“shake from cold.’”’] <A shivering, or 
cold fit. 

Horse-Ches'nut, The fruit of the 
423' culus Hippocas'tanum. 

Horse-Mint. The common name of 
the Monar'da puncta'ta. 

Horse-Rad'ish. The common name 
of the Cochlea’ria armora’ cia. 

Hor-tic’o-lus.* [From hor’tus, a 
“carden,”’ and co’lo, to “inhabit.’’} 
Growing in a garden. . 

Hor tus Sic’cus.* (Literally, a “dry 
garden.”’) <A herbarium, or collection of 
dried plants. 

Hor. un. spatio — Ho're wni'us 
spa'tio.* ‘At the end of an hour.” 

Hos’pi-tal. [Hospita'lium; from 
hos'pes, a “host;”’ also, a.  guest.’’] 
(Fr. Hépital,. o'‘pé'tal’.) Originally, a 
place for exercising hospitality towards 
strangers, or the sick and poor. A chari- 
table establishment for the relief of the 
sick, and for their lodgment and mainte- 
nance during treatment; an infirmary. 

Mos'pital Fe'ver. [Fe'bris Noso- 
eomia'lis.] A fever peculiar to the 
inmates of a hospital, from their con- 
dition and circumstances. 

Hos'pital Gan’gréne. [Gan- 
gree'na Nosocomia’his.} A severe 
and peculiar species of humid gangrene, 
combined with phagedenie ulceration of 
a highly infectious nature. 

Houblon, hoo'bléxe’. The French 
term for the “hop.”’? See Humunus. 


Mour-Glass Con-trae’tion. An 


irregular and transverse contraction of |) 


the uterus, in which it assumes the form 
of an hour-glass. 

Hi. S., or Hor. som. — Ho'ré som'ni.* 
“Just before going to sleep.” 

Minile, wél. The French term for 
“oil.” See Oteum, and Orn. 

Hum 'bold-tite. A mineral consist- 
ing of oxalate of lime, and forming the 
basis of a urinary calculus. 

Ha-mece tant, [Humec’tans; from 


humnee'to, humecta’tum, to “make moist.’’] | 


HUM 


Rendering moist; moistening. The same 
as DiLvupnt. 

Hu-mec-ta'tion. [Humecta’tio, 
o’nis; trom the same.] The act or pro- 
cess of making moist. 

iiu'me-ral. (Humera’lis; from 
hu'merus, the “arm,” or ‘shoulder.’ ] 
Belonging to the humerus ; brachial. 

Hu’ mae-rus,* gen. Hu’me-ri. [| From 
@pds, the “shoulder.”] (Fr. Zpaule, 
A‘pol’.) Originally, the “shoulder.” In 
Anatomy, the brachtum, or arm proper, 
from the shoulder to the elbow; also, the 


long bone, or Os humeri itself. In Orni- 
thology, the first portion of the superior 


extremity supporting the wing. 

Hume’s Test. A test for arsenious 
acid, consisting of the ammonio-nitrate 
of silver. If solutions of these sub- 
stances be mixed, a yellow arsenite of 
silver is precipitated, and nitrate of 
ammonia remains in solution. 

Humeur Aqueuse, ii'mur’ {\kuz’ 
The French term for Agurous Humor, 
which see. 

Hu’'miec. [Hu’micus; from hu'mus, 
the “ ground.”] Pertaining to the ground, 
orearth. The same as Gurc. Applied 
to an acid found in earth. 

Hau’'mi-fuse. [Humifu’sus; from 
hu’mus, the “ground,” and /u'sus, 
“spread,” or “lying along.’’] A botanical 
term which signifies ‘running along the 
surface of the ground.” 

Hu’ mi-lis.* {From hu’mus, the 
“ground.”] Mean; humble; dwarfish. 
Applied to plants which grow elose to 
the ground. 

Humiriaceze,* hu-me-re-a/she-@. A 
natural order of exogenous’ trees and 
shrubs, which are found in the tropical 
parts of America. It includes the Hu- 
avir'ium, which produces Balsam of Umiri, 
resembling copaiva in properties. 

Hu’mor. [Hu’'mor, 0’ris.] Moist- 


‘ure, or sap. Any fluid of the body 


other than the blood, 
Humor, Aqueous. See Aqurous 


Humor. 

Humor, Vitreous. See Vitreous 
Humor. 

Hu’mo-ral. [Mumora’lis; from 


”? 


hw’ mor, “moisture,” or “humor.”] Be- 
longing to the humors of the body. 

Hu’morai Pa-thol’/o-gy. A sys- 
tem in medicine which attributed all 
diseases to morbid changes in the humors, 
or fluid parts of the body, without as- 
signing any influence to the state of the 
solids. 

Hu-mor'ie. [Humor’icus; from 
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hu'mor, “moisture,” or “humor.”] Ap- 
plied to the sound produced by percus- 
sion on the stomach when distended 
with air and fluid. 

Ha’mu-lin. [Humutli’ma.] The nar- 
cotic principle of the Hu’mulus he'pulus. 

Hu’mu-lus.* Hops. The Pharma- 
copeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the strobiles 
of the Hu'mulus lu'pulus. 

Mu’mulus Lu’pu-lus.* (Fr. Hou- 
blon, hoo'bléne’.) The systematic name 
of the hop, which is both a tonic and 
hypnotie. 

Hiu’mus.* Vegetable mould; woody 
fibre in a state of decay. 

Munger. See Fames. 

Husk. See Giume, Invotucre, and 
SILiqua. 

WMux'ham’s (hix’amz) Tine’ture 
of Bark. The same as Tinctura Crn- 
CcHON#® Composita, which see. 

Hy-a-li’nus.* [From tados, “glass.’’] 
Transparent, like glass: hy’aline. 

Hy'a-li-pen’'nis.* [From — tados, 
“glass,” and pen’na, a “wing.’] The 
same as HYALOPTERUS. 

Myalitis, idis. Sec Hyavorpiris. 

Hy'a-lo-dee 'ery-sis.* | From tadcidng, 
“glassy,” and éxpvos, a “flowing out.’ 
Escape of part of the vitreous body or 
humor, 

Hy-a-lo'de-o-ma-la’ei-a* (-ma-la’- 
she-a). [From dad-sdns, “glassy,” and 
padakia, “softness.’”’}] A softening of the 
vitreous body. 

Hiy-a-lo‘'de-o-mal-a-co’'sis.* 
progress of hyalodeomalacia. 

Hy-a-lo'dés.* [From taro, “ glass.’’] 
Glassy. 

Hy’a-loid. [Hyaloi'des; from tados, 
“glass,” and sidos, a “form.’’] Resem- 
bling glass; transparent. 

Hy’aloid Membrane. [Mem- 
bra’na Hyaloi’des.] The extremely 
delicate membrane of the eye whose 
numerous cells contain the vitreous hu- 
mor. 

Hy-a-loi-di'tis, idis.* [From hya- 
loi'des, “hyaloid.”] Inflammation of 
the hyaloid membrane. 

Hy-a-lop'te-rus.* = [From tados, 
“glass,” and rrépov, a “ wing.’”’] A term 
applied to insects having transparent 
wings: hyalop’terous. 

Iy-a-lo-sper’mus.* [From tanos, 
“ glass,” and orippa, a “ seed.”] Having 
transparent seeds: hyalosper’mous. 

Hy-ber-nae’u-lum.* = [From hy- 
ber'na, “winter quarters,” or a “winter- 
ing place.”] An organic body which 
springs from the surface of a plant, in 
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order to protect the new shoot which it 
encases froin injury. : 
Hy-ber’nal. 


hyber'no, hyberna'tum, to “winter.’] 
Belonging to winter. 
Hy’'ber-nat-ing. [Hyber’nans; 


from the same.] Passing the winter. 

Hy-ber-na'tion. [From the same.] 
The state of torpor or winter-sleep pe- 
culiar to certain animals, 

Hy'brid. [Hyb’rida, or Hy’bris, 
idos ; from t5pc, “mongrel.”] (Fr. Jlétis, 
ma'tés’.) The offspring of two different 
species of animals or plants. As an ad- 
jective it signifies “mongrel.” 

Hydarthrosis. See HypRARTHROSIS. 

Hydarthrus. See Hyprartrurus. 

Hy-dat'id. {Hyd ’atis, idis; from 
béaris, a “vesicle” (from twp, “water”).] 
A small vesicular. tumor, containing a 
watery fluid; also, a genus of the Ento- 


zoa, formed of a membrane containing a. 


water-like fluid. See Aquuna. 

Hydatidodes. See Hypariposus. 

HMYy-dat-i-do-i'dés.* [From hyd’ atis, 
a “hydatid,” and sides, a “form.”|] Re- 
sembling a hydatid. 

Hy-dat-i-do'ma, atis.* [From hyd’- 
atis, a “hydatid.”] A tumor containing 
hydatids. 

Hy-dat-i-do'sis.* [From hyd'atis, 
a “vesicle,” or “hydatid.”] The for- 
mation of hydatidoma. 

Hy-dat-i-do'sus.* [From hyd'atis, 
a “vesicle,” or “hydatid.”] Having, or 
full of, hydatids. 

Hy-dat-i-for’mis.* [From hyd/atis, 
a “vesicle,” or “hydatid.”] Having 
the appearance of a hydatid: hydat’i- 
form. 

Hyd-a-tig’e-nus.* [From tdaris, a 
“vesicle,” and yévw, to “be born.”’] Pro- 
ceeding from a hydatid. 

Hyd-a-to-gen’e-sis.* [From 
“water,” and yéveos, “origin,” “birth.’’] 
A term for the formation of water, or of. 
a watery fluid, in the body. 


Hyd-a-ton’cus.* [From twp, “water,” 


and déyxés, a “tumor.”] A watery swell- 
ing. 

Hyderoneus. See Hyparoncus. 

Hy'de-ros,* or Hy'de-rus.* [From 
dup, “water.”’] Literally, “water-flux.” 
A name given by the Greeks to diabetes. 

Hy'dra.* 
polypus, destitute of brain, viscera, or 
lungs, found in brooks and pools in tem- 
perate countries. 

Hiy-drag'id. [Hydrag'idus ; from 
idwp, “water,” and a¢'idum, an “acid.”] 
Applied to acids containing hydrogen. . 


[Hyber’nus; from 


[From téwp, “water.’”] A 
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_ My dra-de-ni'tis, idis.* [From hy’- 
draden, a “lymphatic gland.”] Inflam- 
mation of a lymphatic gland. See Lym- 


| PHADENITIS. 


HMy-dree’ma,* or Hy-drz’mi-a.* 
[From tdéwp, water,” and aipa, “blood.”] 
A state of the blood in which the serum 
is transparent, with a small quantity of 


coloring matter. 


Hy'dra-gégue. [Hydrago’gus; 
from itéwp, “water,” and ayw, to “bring 
or drive away.’’} Applied to medicines 
which increase the secretions, and so 
tend to remove water from the system. 

Hydrangeacez,* hi-dran-je-a’she-é. 
[From Hydrange'a, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of exogenous shrubs, 
found in China, Japan, and America. 

Hy-dran-ge-i'tis, idis.* [From 
hydrangi' on, a “lymphatic vessel” (from 
tdwp, “water,” or “lymph,” and dyysiov, 
a ‘‘vessel”’).] Inflammation of the lym- 
phatie vessels. 

lly-dran-gi-o-gra’phi-a.* = [From 
hydrangi'on, a “lymphatic vessel,” and 

_ ypidw, to ‘ write.” ] A term fora descrip- 
tion of the lymphatic vessels, their situa- 
tion, function, ete. 

Hy-dran-gi-o-to’mi-a.* [From 
hydrangi'on, a “lymphatic vessel,” and 
tépyw, to “ecut.’’] Dissection of the 
lymphatic vessels. 

y-drar'gy-ri_ Bi-ehlo'ri-dum.* 
The Mercurius sublimatus corrosivus, or 
corrosive sublimate. See Hyprareyri 
CHLOoRIDUM CoRROSIVUM. 

Hydrar'gyri €hio’ri-dum.* The 
submuriate of mereury. See Hyprar- 
eyri CHiorimum Mire. 

Hydrar’gyri Chlo’ridum Cor-ro- 
si’vum.* (‘Corrosive Chloride of Mer- 
eury.”) Corrosive sublimate. A sub- 
stance occurring in colorless erystals, or 
crystalline masses, which are fusible by 
heat, sublime without residue, and are 
entirely soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. Except in very minute doses, 
corrosive sublimate, if taken internally, 
is a dangerous poison. It is sometimes 
applied externally, as a stimulant and 
escharotic, to indolent or malignant 
ulcers. Albumen forms an insoluble 
and comparatively harmless compound 
with corrosive sublimate. Hence, in 
eases of poisoning from this substance, 
the white of eggs beaten up with water 
affords an excellent antidote. In gase 
eggs cannot be procured, copious draughts 
of milk, or wheat flour mixed with water, 
may be substituted. See Potsons. 

Mydrar’gyri ele vitae Mi'te.* 
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(“Mild Chloride of Mercury.”) The 
Pharmacopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for tha 
substance popularly known as Calomel. 
It oceurs in the form of a white powder, 
which is tasteless and inodorous, wholly 
volatilizable by heat, and insoluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether. Calomel is 
esteemed the most valuable of all mer- 
curial preparations. In minute doses itis 
an excellent alterative; in larger ones it 
is a purgative and anthelmintic. It pos- 
sesses this great advantage, that in small 
doses it is not liable to be rejected by 
the most irritable stomach. But unhap- 
pily, like other mereurials, it acts un- 
equally on different constitutions; so 
that the prudent physician will always 
be on his guard against salivation 
and other more serious results from its 
too free use,—more especially if he be 
not thoroughly acquainted with the con- 
stitutional peculiarities of his patient. 
Even a very moderate and cautious ex- 
hibition of this remedy has sometimes 
been followed by the most terrible and 
fatal effects. 

Mydrar’gyri Cy-an’'i-dum* (‘“Cy- 
anide of Mercury”), otherwise called 
Hydrar’gyri Cy-an-u-re’tum* (U.S. 
Ph., 1850). A. substance occurring in 
white prismatic erystals wholly soluble 
in water. It is an active poison, but it 
is sometimes given in very minute doses 
in syphilitic complaints. 

Hydrar’gyri I-od/i-dum Ru’- 
brum.* (“Red Iodide of Mercury.’’) 
A red powder, which becomes: yellow 
when heated, and red again when cold. 
It is wholly volatilized by heat. It is 
insoluble in water, but is dissolved by 
boiling alcohol. The red iodide of mer- 
cury is a powerful and irritant poison. 
It is highly recommended, in very ‘mi- 
nute doses, as a remedy in rheumatism 
dependent on syphilitic taint. 

Hydrar'gyri Iod'idum Vir'i-de* 
(“Green Iodide of Mercury’’), otherwise 
called Hydrar’'gyri Iod/idum* (U.S. 
Ph., 1850). A greenish-yellow powder, 
which becomes red when heated. It is 
insoluble in water and alcohol. Its 
properties are similar to those of the 
preceding preparation, but it is less 
active. 

Wydrar’gyri Ox’'i-dum  Ru’- 
brum.* (“Red Oxide of Mercury.’’) 
Red Precipitate. An orange-red powder, 
entirely soluble in muriatie acid. When 
heated, it gives off oxygen. As an ex- 
ternal application it is used in the form 
of ointment and in powder. 
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Hydrar’gyri ~ Suab-mu/ri-as.* 
{“ Submuriate of Mercury.”) See Hy- 
DRARGYRI CoLoripuM Mire. 

HMydvar'gyri Sui’phas Fla’va* 
(“Yellow Sulphate of Mereury’’), other- 
wise called Hiydrar’gyri Sul’phas 
Wla’vus* (U.S. Ph., 1850 Turpeth 
mineral. A lemon-yellow powder, spa- 
ringly soluble in water. It is entirely 
dissipated by heat. It is used as an 
alterative, emetic, and errhine. 

Hydrayr’gyri Sul-phu-re'tum 
Ni'grum.* (“Black Sulphuret of Mer- 
eury.”) See Arntops MINERAL. 

Hy dvar'gyri Sulphure’tum Ru’- 
brum.* (“ Red Sulphuret of Mercury.”) 
Cin’nabar. A substance occurring in 
brilliant crystalline masses of a deep- 


red color and fibrous texture. It is 
entirely volatilized by heat. 
Mydrargyri Unguentum. See 


Uneventum Hyprarerrt. 

HMy-drar-gyr'i-a.* [From hydrar'- 
gyrum, “mercury.”] An erythematous 
redness sometimes produced by an over- 
use of mereury; also applied to any 
morbid effects arising from its abuse as a 
medicine. 

Hy-drar-y-ri/a-sis.* [From ddpap- 
y»pos, “mereury.”] The effect arising 
from the administration of mercury; 
mercurialism. See HypRARGYROSIS. 

Hy-drar-gyr'ie. [Hydrargyr’i- 
eus.| Belonging to hydrargyrum, or 
mercury. 

Hydvrargyris. See Hyprare@yria. 

Hy-drar-gy-ro’sis.* The same. as 
HyprArGyYRIASIS, which see. 

Hy-drar’gy-rum,* gen. Hy-drar’- 
&¥-ri. [From tdwp, “water,” or “liquid,” 
and dpyopos, ‘silver.’’] (Fr. Mercure, 
mér'kiir’, or Vif Argent, véf ar'zhdne’.) 
Literally, “liquid silver.” The Pharma- 
copeeial name || for quicksilver, or mer- 
cury. See Mercury. 

Hydrar'gyrum Am-mo-ni-a’- 
tum.*  (“Ammoniated Mercury.”) 
White Precipitate. A substance occur- 
ring in white powder, or pulverulent 
masses, decomposed and entirely dissi- 
pated by a strong heat, insoluble in 
water and alcohol, but dissolved without 
effervescence by muriatie acid. It is 
used in medicine only as an external 
application. 

Hydrar/gyrum eum  Cre’ta.* 
(“ Mereury with Chalk.”) A mixture 
composed of three parts of mercury and 
five of chalk; used as a mild mercurial 
alterative for children. 

Hy4d-rar-thyro’sis.* 
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diathesis indicated by the occurrence 


hydrarthrus. 
Hy-drar'thras.* [From a 
“water,” and dpOpov, a “joint.”] The 


disease white-swelling; sometimes called — 
Spina Ventosa. A genus of the order 
Tumores, class Locales, of Cullen’s Nos- 
ology. ; 
Hiy-dras'tis.* The Phareseopiell 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the root of the Hy-_ 
drastis Canadensis. 
Hydrate. _[Bly’/dras, a’tis; from 
Sdwp, “ water.”] A combination of water 
with an oxide: a hydro-oxide. am 
Hy'drat-ed. [Hiydra’tus; from 
hy'dras, a “‘hydrate.”] Applied to sub-— 
stances combined with water. 
Hy-drau’liec. [Hydraul'icus; i 
from ddwp, “ water,” and addcxés, “ belong-— 
ing to a pipe.”] Belonging to the oon ee | 
veyance of water through pipes. : 
Hy-draw lies. [HiydrauWiea gi q 
from the same.] The art of construeting 
engines to convey or raise water through — 
pipes; a branch of hydrodynamics. That — 
branch of Natural Philosophy which 
treats of the motions of liquids, and the 
laws by which they are regulated. : 
Hy-dren-ceph-a-li’ tis, idis.* [From 
hydrenceph'alus.| Hydrocephalus, with — 


Hy-dren-¢e-phal’o-géle.* [From _ 
Bdwp, water,” and encephal'ocele, “tumor _ 
of the head.”] Hydrocephalic tumor, or 
hernia. BY 

Hy-dren-ceph’a-lus.* [From tdwp, 
“water,” and éyxépados, “within the — 
head.”] Water in the head. The same 
as hydrocephalus. ay 

ly -di'o-date. [Hlydrio’das, — 
a/tis.] A combination of hydriedie acid — 
with a base. . 

Hy-dri-odic. [Hiydriod’icus ;_ 
from ‘twp, ‘water,’ and iod!inum, — 
“jodine.”| Belonging to water and ~ 
iodine. Applied to an acid. ; 

Hiy-dre-a’ri-um.* [From  tdwp, - 
“water,” and @époy, an “ovule,” the — 
“ovary”?] Dropsy of the ovary. i 

Wiy-dro-bro’mate. [Hydrobro’-— 
mas, a’tis.} A combination of hydro- 
bromie acid with a base. 

Hiy-dro-brom’ie. [Elydrobrom’- 
ieus.| Belonging to a combination of 
hydrogen and bromine. Applied to an 
acid. 

Hiy-dro-ear’bo-mate. [Hiydro- | 
earbo’/nas, a/tis.| A combination of a 
carbonate with a hydrate, or of a carbo- 
nate and water. a 


Hiy-dro-ear'bu-ret. [Hydrocar- 7 a 
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bur ’‘tum.]| A combination of hydrogen 
carbon with another body. 
Sdep, 


y-dro-cau' lis.* [From 
ter,” and cau! lis, a “stem.”] Applied 
toa knotty stem with sheathed leaves, 
which float on the water. 
 Hy’dro-géle.* [From twp, “water,” 
and x#\n, a ‘“‘tumor.”’] Dropsy of the 
testicle. Water, or other fluid, in the 
membranes of the scrotum, the coats of 
the testicle, or the cellular texture of the 
‘spermatic cord. A genus of the order 

umescentiz, class Cachexizx, of Cullen’s 


evacuation of water, as in dropsy, 
her by paracentesis, or hydragogue 
e(dicines. 

| Mydrocéphale. See Hyprocers- 
_ALUS. 

_ Hty'dro-ce-phal'i-eus.* Belonging 
to hydrocephalus. 

_ Hydrecephalitis. See Hypren- 
PHALITIS. 

Hy‘ dro- ceph'a-lo- cen - te’'sis.* 
[From hydroceph’alus, and xévrnow, a 
“puncturing.”] The operation of punc- 
turing the head in hydrocephalus. 

_ Hy-dro-ceph’a-loid. [Hlydro- 
eephaloi’des; from hydroceph'alus, 
eidos, a “form.”] Resembling hy- 
| drocephalus. 


_ Wy-dro-ceph’a-lus.* [From tdwp, 
/“water,” and xepadrj, the “ head.”’] 
(Fr. Hydrocéphale, ¢dro'sd'fal’.) Lite- 
rally, ‘water in the head.” Dropsy of 
he brain. A genus of the order /ntu- 
_mescentiz, class Cachexrix, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

 Hydrocharidacez,* hi-dro-kir-i- 
‘da‘she-@. [From Hydroch’aris, one of 
the genera.} A natural order of en- 
‘dogenous aquatic plants, natives of fresh 
water, in Europe, India, and North 
i It includes the Vadllisneria 


_ *Wydrocharides,* hi-dro-kir’e-déz. 
The Jussievan name of a natural order 
of plants. See HyprocHaripAce*. 
liy-dro-ehlo’raite. [Hydrochlo’- 


hlorie acid with a base. 
 Wy-dro-echio’rie. [HMydrochlo’- 
Belonging to hydrogen or 
j Applied to an acid formerly 
“termed muriatic acid. 
 My-dro-ehlo’rine. [Hydrochlo- 
ri’ma.| A compound of hydrogen and 
ehlorine. 

Hy~tro-chol-e-¢¥s' tis, idis,* [From 
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tdap, “water,” xodFf, “bile,” and xéors, a 


“hag.”] Dropsy of the gall-bladder. 


Hy-dro-echol-e-¢ys-ti' tis, idis.* 
[From hydrocholecys'tis.] | Dropsy of the 
gall-bladder, with inflammation. 

Hy-dro-cir'$o-céle.* [From dup, 
“water,” xpoés, a “ varix,” and «idn, a 
“tumor.’”’] Hydrocele, with varicose 
veins, of the spermatic cord. 

Hy-dro-coe’li-a.* [From twp, 
“water,” and xoia, the “belly.”] The 
same as AscrTEs, which see. 

My-dro-cor’mus.* [From tdwp, “ wa- 
ter,” and xoppés, a “trunk.”} A stem or 
stalk that is horizontal, and floats on 
the water. 

Hy-dro-cra’ni-a.* [From téwp, 
“water,” and xpaviov, the “head.’”’] The 
same as HypROCEPHALUS, which see. 

Hy-dro-¢y’a-nate. [Hydrecy’- 
anas, a’tis.] A combination of hydro- 
eyanic acid with a base. 

Hy‘dvro-cy-an’ie. [Hydroeyan’- 
iecus.}] Belonging to hydrogen and cyan- 
ogen. Applied to an acid also termed 
eyanic. 

Hy-dro-¢¥s'tis, idis.* [From twp, 
“water,” and xtors, a “vesicle.”] A 
hydatid or hy’droeyst. 

Hry-dro-der’ma, aiis.* [From twp, 
“water,” and déppa, the “skin.”] The 
same as ANASARCA, which see. 

Hy-dro'dés.* [From téwp, “ water.”] 
Full of water: hy’drous. 

Hy-dro-dy-nam/‘ic. (|[Hydrody- 
nam/icus; from tdwp, “water,” and 
divays, ‘power.”} Belonging to the 
power of water, or other fluids. 

Hy-dro-dy-nam‘ics. [Hydrody- 
nam/iea; from the same.} The science 
which applies the principles of dynamies - 
to determine the conditions of motion or 
rest in fluid bodies. It is usually divided 
into two branches, hydrostatics and hy- 
draulics.—(BRANDE.) 

Hy-dree-de'ma, atis.* [From twp, 
“water,” and oidjpa, a “swelling.”] 
Watery cedema. 

Hydroéncephalus. See Hypren- 
CEPHALUS. 

Hy-dro-flu’ate. [Hydrof'Iuas, 
a’tis.} A combination of hydrofluoric 
acid with a base. 

My-dre-fiu-or/ic. [Hydrofiuor’- 
ieus.| Belonging to hydrogen and flu- 


orine. Applied to an acid, also termed 
fluoric. 
Hy droe-gen. [Mydroge’nium; 


from twp, “ water,” and yevvaw, to “ pro- 

duce.”} (Fr. Hydrogéne, #dro‘zhén .) 

The lightest ascertained substance; a 
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gas forming one of the constituents of 
water; inflammable air. 

ily 'dro-gen-at-ed. [Hydrogen- 
a‘tus.| Having hydrogen in combina- 
tion. 

Hydrogéne. The®French term for 
Hyprogen, which see. 

lily-dro-ge-nif’e-rous. [Hydroge- 
nif’erus; from hydroge'nium, “hydro- 
gen,” and fe’ro, to “bear.” ] Containing 
hydrogen. 

My-drog’no-s¥y. [Mydrogno'sia; 
from tdwp, “ water,” and yvdou, “know- 
ledge.”] <A history of the waters of the 
terrestrial globe. 

Hy-drog'ra-phy. [Hydrogra’- 
Phia; from twp, “ water,” and ypade, to 
“write.”’] A description of the waters 
distributed on the earth’s surface, parti- 
cularly with reference to the course and 
magnitude of rivers, the bearings of the 
coasts, the depths, currents, and other 
circumstances required to be known for 
the purposes of navigation. 

Hiy-dro-hee'mi-a.* [From tdwp, “wa- 
ter,” and aiva, “blood.”] Wateriness, or 
a poor state, of the blood: hydrohe’my. 

Hy-dro-hzem’ic, or Hy-dro- 
hem’‘ic. [Hydrohzem/’icus.]  Be- 
longing to hydrohxmia, or an impover- 
ished condition of the blood. 

Hy-dro-h¥s'te-ra.* [From tdwp, 
“water,” and torépa, the “womb.”] The 
same as HyDROMETRA. 

Hy-drol’o-g¥. [Hydrolo'gia ; 
from tdwp, “water,” and dédyos, a “dis- 
course.”] The science which treats of 
water, its properties, uses, ete. 

Hy-dro-ma’ ni-a.* [From  tdwp, 


“water,” and pavia, “madness.”] Arage- 


for water. 

Hy'dro-mel. [Hydrom/’eli; from 
Bdwp, “ water,” and pédr, “honey.”] Wa- 
ter impregnated with honey. 

Hy-dro-men-in-gi tis, idis,* 
[From tépw), “dropsy,” and meningi’tis. | 
Dropsy complicated with inflammation 


of the membranes of the brain. See 
MENINGITIS. 
Hy-drom’e-ter. [Hiydrom/’e- 


trum; from itéwp, “water,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.”] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the specific gravity of fluids. 
See AREOMETER. 

Hy-dro-me'’tra.* [From pw, 
“dropsy,’ and pirpa, the “womb.’’] 
Dropsy of the uterus, or womb. A genus 
of the order Jntumescentiz, class Cachexix, 
of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Hy-drom’pha-ion,* or Hy-drom’- 
pha-lum.* [From tdpw), “dropsy,” and 
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duparss, the “navel.”] A tumor of 2) 
umbilicus, containing water. if 
Hly-dron’e-phros,* or Hy-dron’ 
phrus.* [From idpwy, “dropsy,” a 
vepps, the “kidney.”’] Dropsy of 1 
kidney. ig 
Hy-dro-ne-phro’sis.* The Prog 
of hydronephrus. aid 
Hiy-dron’o-sos,* or Hy-d u 
sus.* [From twp, “water,” and v6 
“disease.” ] Water-disease; “ dropsy. 1 
correctly put for the Anglicus Sudor, 
sweating sickness. i 
Hy-dro-path’ie. [Hydrop 
eus.| Belonging to hydropathy. 
Hy-drop’a-thy. {(Hydrop: 
from téwp, “water,” and 7a6%¢, “ disease, 
A system of treating diseases by 
plentiful use, internal and external, 
water, mostly cold or tepid. me 
Hy-dro-pe-de'sis.* [From 
“water,” and mndéw, to “spring or ¥ us 
forth. my Excessive perspiration. — 
Hy-dro-pel-tid’e-z.* [From f 
dropel'tis, a name of one of the gene 
(from tdwp, “water,” and Arn, a “kit 
of small shield,” because the leaves a 
shaped like a shield).] A synonym of 
natural order of aquatic plants, ¢ 
“Water-shields.” See CABOMBACE. 
Hy-dro-pér'l-car'di-am.* {F 


wow, “dropsy,” and pericar' dium a 
Dropsy of the pericardium. : 
Hy-dro-pér-i-to-nze’um.* [Fron 


tdépw, “dropsy,” and peritone’um.| 
same as ASCITES. 
My'dro-phane. [From tdwp, « 
ter,” and ¢atvoua, to “appear. 
variety of opal which becomes trans 
rent, when immersed in pure water. as 
Hy-dro-phi-mo’sis.* — [From 
“water,” and ginwos, a “ constriction, 
Phimosis with, or consequent up 
cedema of the prepuce. ; 
Hy-dro-pho’bi-a.* [From  %é 
“water,” and ¢osiw, to “fear;” becaus 
dread or horror of water is one of 
symptoms.] (Fr. Rage, razh.) Ma 
ness caused by the bite of a rabid de 
or other animal. A genus of the ordi 
Spasmi, class Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nos 0 
ology. See Lyssa, and RAsBigs. . 
Hy-dro-phob/ie. [Hydrophe 
ieus.] Belonging to hydrophobia. 
Hy-droph-thal/my. [Hydropl 
thal’mia; from pw), “dropsy.” ant 
6p0adu6;, the “‘eye.”| Dropsy of the ey 
also, anasareous swelling of the “7 
Oculus Elephantinus. 
Hydrophyllacezx,* hi-dro-fil-la la 
she-é. [From Hydrophyl'lum, one of thi 
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genera.] A natural order of exogenous 
plants, mostly natives of America. 
_ Hy-dro-phylle-us.* [From ‘tdwp, 
rater,” and @iAdov, a “leaf.’’] Applied 
the plural feminine (Hydrophyl'lex) to 
a family of plants, having for their type 
I the Hydrophylium, 
_ ~Hy-dro-phys’o-céle.* [From twp, 
‘ “water,” @tca, “flatus,’ and «An, a 
-“tumor.”] Hernia, the sac of which 
contains fluid and air. 
_ tty-dro-phys-o-me’ tra.* [From 
Fike, “water,” ica, ‘‘flatus,” and pirpa, 
the “womb. * Accumulation of seram 
and gas in the womb. 
. HWy'dro-phyte. [Hydroph’yton; 
from idwp, “water,” and gurdy, a“ plant.”] 
\ plant which grows in water. 
Hy-dro-phy-tog’ra-phy. [aly- 
phytogra’phia; from hydroph' y- 
a ‘“hydrophyte,” and ypd¢w, to 
‘ “write.”’] A description of Hydrophyta, 
or water-plants. 


_ Hy-dro-phy-tol'o-gy. [Hiydro- 


phytolo’gia; from hydroph'yton, a 
‘hydrophyte,” and Aéyos, a “ discourse.”’] 
A treatise on water-plants. : 


Hy-drop’ie. [Lat. Hydrop’icus; 
. Hydropique, &dro'pék’.] Belonging 
to hydrops, or dropsy. 
_ Hydropisie. See Hyrprops. 
_ My’‘dro-pneti’mo-tho’rax.* The 
complication of pneumo-thorax with 
dropsical effusion. 
y-dro-po-i/dés.* = [From tdpwr, 
dropsy,” and sidos, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling dropsy. 
_ Hy’drops,* gen. Hy-dro’pis. (Gr. 
Worl, from idwp, “water ;” Fr. Hydropi- 
sie, &dro'pé'zd’.] The dropsy. An un- 
natural or morbid collection of serous 
id in the cellular tissue, or in any of 
the cavities of the body. When this 
fluid is diffused through the entire cel- 
ular tissue of the body, the disease is 
termed General Dropsy, or ANASAROA ; 
if contained in the abdomen, it is 
ealled Ascrtres; if in the head, Hypro- 
‘CEPHALUS,——of which a notice will be 
found i in their alphabetical places. 
| My'drops Ar-tie’u-li.* Dropsy of 

8 joint; generally occurring in that of 
the knee, in which the synovial mem- 
brane is filled with a fluid less glairy, 
and thinner, than the natural synoria. 
_ HMy’drops Sic’eus.* (“Dry Drop- 
 sy.”) An absurd term for tympanites. 
_ Hydropyretus. See Hypronosvs. 
= Hy-dror’chis.* [From téwp, ‘wa- 
ter,” and dyxis, a “testicle.””] Dropsy of 
= testicle. 
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My-dror-rha-ehi tis, idis,* or My- 
dror’rha-ehis.* [From tdwp, “water,” 
and pax, the “vertebral column.”] 
Dropsy of the spine. A genus of the 
order Jntumescentiz, class Cachexiz, of 
Cullen’s Nosology. See RHAcHIOCHYSIS, 

Hy-dro-sar’ca.*. [From tdéwp, “wa- 
ter,” and odpt, “flesh.”’] The same asa 
ANASARCA. 

Hy-dros'ta-sis.* [From tédwp, “wa- 
ter,” and ordos, a “standing.”] The 
equilibrium, weight, or pressure of wa- 
ter, or liquid bodies. 

Wy-dro-stat/ic. [Hydrostat/icus; 
from dup, “water,” and crazy, the 
“science of weights.”] Belonging to 
the weight, pressure, or equilibrium of 
liquid bodies. 

Hydrostat’ic Bed. Otherwise called 
a Water Bed. A kind of bed or trough, 
capable of holding water, and covered 
with water-proof cloth; or a bed-tick 
made of water-proof cloth and filled with 
water. The great advantage of such a 
bed is that it presses equally on every 
part of the lower surface of the body; 
and it is always ready for use without 
being shaken up. 

Hydrestat’ie Test. The putting 
the lungs of a dead child in water, to 
ascertain, by their floating or sinking, 
whether it has been born alive. 

Hy-dro-stat’ics. [lydrostat/iea ; 
from the same.] That scicnce which 
explains the properties of the equilibrium 
and pressure of liquids. 

Hy-dro-sul’phu-ret.. [Hydrosul- 
phure'tum; from tdwp, “water,” and 
sul'phur.) A combination of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen with a base. 


Hy-dro-sul-phu’rie Acid.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas. 
Hy-dro-tho/rax, a'cis,* [From 


tdwp, “ water,” and @ijaz, the “ chest.’’] 
(Fr. Hydropisie de Poitrine, dro'pé'zd’ 
deh pw&'trén’.) Dropsy of the chest. 
A genus of the order /ntwmescentiz, class 
Cachexizx, of Cullen’s Nosology. 


Hydrous. Seedlypropss. 
Hydrovarium. See Hyproarivum. 
Hy-dro-zo'on,* Hy-dro-zo'um.* 


{From tdwp, “water,” and Gov, an “ani- 
mal.” Applied in the plural (Hydro- 
zo'a) to certain animals, including the 
Mollusca and Zoophyta, to which water 
is indispensable. 

Hy’dru-ret. [Mydrure’tum: from 
téwp, “water.”] A combination of hy- 
drogen with a metal, or inflammable 
substance. 

Hy-dru-ret'ted. eS 
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from tdwp, “ water.’’] Containing hydro- 
gen. 

Hy-e-to-gra ‘phi-a.* = [From terés, 
“rain,” and ypapw, to “write.”] An 
account or deseription of rain, and the 
quantity fallen within a given period. 

Hiy-e-tom’e-ter. [Hyetom’etrum; 
from verds, “rain,” and pérpov, a “mea-~ 
sure.”’] An instrument for ascertaining 
the quantity of rain that falls in a given 
period. 

My-ge'ia,* or Hy-gi-e'ia.* [Gr. 
‘Yyicca, “ health; ;’ also, the goddess of 
Health; from ysis, “ sound,” “healthy.”] 
See Hyatene. 

Hy-gi-as'ti-ca.* [From hygias'ticus, 
“relating to health.”] The science of 
health, its conditions and relations. 


Hy-gi-as'ti-cus.* [From © dyieca, 
“health.”] Relating to health. 
Hy-gi-ei-o-co’mi-um.* [From 


tyiea, “health,” and xopéw, to “take 
eare of.” ] A house or residence for the 
convalescent. 

Wy'si-éne. [From tyiea, “health.”] 
That department of medicine which has 
for its direct object the preservation of 
health, or the prevention of disease. 

. EXy-ét-en’ie. [Lat. Hygien’icus; 
Fr. Hyyiénique, &zhe-V'nék’.] Belong- 
ing to hygiene. 

Hy-gi-ol'o-3y, or My-ge-ol’o-zy¥. 
[Hygeiolo'gia, or Hygiciolo’gia; 
from tyisa, “health,” and ddyos, a “ dis- 
course.” ] The doctrine or consideration 
of health; the science of health. 

Hy-gre-che'ma, atis.* [From typéc, 
“moist,” and 4x, a “sound.”}] The 
sound of fluid heard by means of the 
stethoscope, or by percussion. 

Hy-grol'o-gy¥. [Hygrolo'gia: from 
bypds, “moist,” and Adyo;, a “ discourse.” ] 
A treatise on fluids, or humors. 

Hy-gro’ma, atis.* [From  vypés, 
“moist.”] A tumor containing serum 
or other fluid, not pus. 

HMiy-grom/a-tous. [Hygromato’- 
sus.] Having hygroma, 

Hy-grom’e-ter. [Hlygrom’e- 
tram; from dypé6;, “moist,” and pérpoy, 
a “measure.”] An instrument for asccr- 
taining the degree of moisture in atmo- 
spheric air. 

Hy-gro-met'ric. [Mygromet’ri- 
eus.|] Belonging to hygrometry. 

Wy-grom/e-try. [Mygromet’ria; 
from dypés, “moist,” and psrpéw, to “ mea- 
sure.”] The art of measuring or ascer- 
taining the degree of moisture in atmo- 
spherie air. 

Hy'gro-scepe. [Irom bypic, “moist,” 
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and oxoréw, to “ observe,”’ or “examine 
An instrument for ascertaining the « 
gree of moisture in the air, or in an 
substance; nearly synonymous with Hy: 
GROMETER. 

Hy-gro-seo-pig'I-ty. [HMygros » 
pig'itas, a’tis; from the same.] The 
property by which vegetable tissues ab. 
sorb or discharge moisture according 
circumstances. 4 

Hy-gros'co-py. [Hygresco’p 
from the same.] Synonymous with H 
GROMETRY. 

Hy-log-no’si-a.* [From 1, “ 
terial,” or “ matter,” and yao, “know 
ledge.”] A knowledge of the properties 
of matter. ; ey 

Hy-lol'o-gy. [Hylolo’gia; fr 
wn, “material,” or “matter,” and ie 

a “diseourse.”] The doctrine or scie 
of matter. 

Hy'’men,* gen. Hy’men-is. [Fro 
éujv, a “thin membrane.”] Any mem- 
brane. Usually applied to a thin mem 
brane, of a circular, semilunar, or irre 
lar form, extending across the vagina a 
its entrance. 

Hy-men't-cus.* Belonging to the 
hymen: hymen‘ic. 

Hy-me-ni’ tis, idis.* [From hy’ 
a “membrane.’”’] Inflammation of th 


hymen. 1| 
Hy-me/ni-um.® [From hy/nen, @ 
“membrane.”] | The dilated expose 


membrane of gymnocarpous mushroom 
in which the seed is contained. | 
Hy-me-nog’ra-phy. [lym 
gra’/phia: from bin, af prem etir 
and ypidw, to “write.”] A deseriptio 
of the membranes of animal beens 


Hiy-me-nol'o-gy. [Biya ( 
gia; from taj, a membrane,” apd 


yos, a “discourse.”] A treatise on th 
membranes; the science of the me 
branes.. 4 
Hy’ mre-no-ma-la'¢i-a* (-ma-t at. 
she-a). [From tyjv, a “membrane,” ni 
paraxds, “soft.”] Morbid softening 
the (serous) membranes. Z 
Hy- ~me-nop ‘ter-ous. [HB pane 
terus; from tpi, a “ sit ca a 
nrepov, a *wing.”] Having membranou 
wings. Applied in the neuter plural (Hyme 
nop’ tera) to an order of insects includir 
the bee, the wasp, and also the ant. 
Hy-me-not’o-my. (Hymenoto’ 
mia; from jv, a“membrane,” and re 
to “cut.”] Dissection of membranes. 
Hy'o-. A prefix denoting sonneeyy 
with the os hyoides. 
My-o-glos'sus.* [From hy’ wal 
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goa, the “tongue.”’] A large muscle 
‘the neck, connecting the Os hyoides 
h the tongue. 
Hy’oid. [Etyoi'des ; from v, @ 
eck letter,and «icos, a “form.”] Re- 
bling the Greek letter v. 
Hy-os-cy’a-mi Fo’li-um or ‘Fo'- 
Biea.* (*‘ Henbane Leaf or Leaves.”) The 
- Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
aves of the Hyoscy’amus ni'ger. See 
Hyoscyamus. 
 Hiyosey’ami Se’men.* (“Henbane 
Seed.”) The Pharmacopocial name (U.S. 
hh.) for the seed of the Hyoscy’amus 
ni'yer. 
 ~‘Hy-os-cy’a-min. A vegetable al- 
kali obtained from Hyoseyamus niger. 
Hy-os-¢y’ @-mus.* [From %&, a 
: “sow,’ ? and xéapos, a “bean.”’] (Fr. Jus- 
quiame, zhiis‘ke-A4m’,) A Linnean genus 
of the class Pentandria, natural order 
 Solanacee. Also, the Pharmacopccial 
etme (Brit. Pharm.) for the fresh and 
dried stalk-leaves of Hyoscyamus niger ; 
the Hyoscyami Folia et Semina ( Leaves 
and Seeds of Hyoscyamus”) of the 
Dublin Pharmacopeia. Hyoscyamus 
(including both leaves and seed) is 
a narcotic, and is much used as an 
anodyne and soporific. It _Possesses 
this great advantage over opium, that 

it has no tendency to constipate the 

bowels. 

Hyesey’amus Ni’ger.* 

 henbane. 
_ Hyp-. [From iz, “under.’’] A pre- 
fix denoting a slight degree. 
_ +Hyp-al’gi-a.* [From hyp-, and 4- 
4 yes, “pain.”| Slight pain. s 
_ Hyp-al’gi-eus.* Belonging to hyp- 
a algia: 
z 
“4 
= 
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hypal’ gic. 
Hiy’per (v7ép). A Greek preposition 
signifying “above,” “beyond,” and, 


hence, ‘‘excessive” (/.c. implying excess); 
_ as, hyper-carbonate, a carbonate with an 
_ excess of carbonic acid, now called a bi- 
~ carbonate; hypercatharsis, excessive ca- 
_ tharsis or purging, ete. 
Hy-per-a-eu'sis.* [From  trzép, 
over,” “excessive,” and dxovots, “hear- 
- ing.”| Morbid exaltation of the sense 
of hearing. 
Ey per-ad e-no'’ma, atis.* [From 
re “over,” “excessive,” and ddjv, a 
“gland.”] An enlarged, or hypertro- 
’ phied, gland. 
 Hy'per-ad'e-no’sis.* [From the 
. same. | The progress, or gradual ad- 
- vaneing, of hyperadenoma. 
“ Eily-per-ze’'mi-a.* [From  izép, 
“over,” “excessive,” and aiya, “blood.’’] 
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(Fr. Hypérémie, pa'ri'mé’.) Excess of 
blood in any part. 

Hy-per-zs-the'sis.* [From izxép, 
“over,” ‘excessive,’ and  wzsthe’sis, 
“sensibility.”] Morbid increase of sensi- 
bility. 

Hiy-per-zes-thet'i-cus.* Belonging 
to hyperaxsthesis: hyperesthet’ic. 

Hy-per-a’ phi-a.* [From trép, 
‘over,’ “excessive,” and agf, “touch,” 
or ‘‘tact.”] Over-tension, or excessive 
sensibility of touch. , 

My-per-aph'i-cus.* Belonging to 
hyperaphia: hyperaph’ie. 

Hy-per-as-the’ni-a.* [From trip, 
“over,” “excessive,” and asthe'nia, “loss 
of strength.”] Excessive debility. 

Hiy-per-as-then'i-eus.* Belonging 
to hyperasthenia. 

Hy-per-bo're-an. [Hyperbo’ re- 
us; from tn‘p, “above,” or “beyond,” 
and fopéas, the “north wind.”] Dwell- 
ing in the far northern parts of the 
globe. 

Hy-per-ca-thar'sis.* [From ir‘p, 
“over,” or “excessive,” and cathar’sis, 
“purgation.”’] Excessive purging. 

Hy-per-ca-thar’ ti-cus.* Belonging 
to hypereatharsis: hypercathar’tic. 

Hy-per-ei-ne’sis.* Increased irri- 
tability of the muscles, producing spasm. 

Hiy-per’eri-sis.* A crisis of un- 
usual severity. 

Hy-per-cro/max, a’cis.* [From 
brép, “over,” “on,” and xp ‘paz, a “hesp 
of stones,” also a “lump.”] The small 
carnosity on the white of the eye. 

Hy-per-cy-e’ma, at/s,* or Hy-per- 
cy-e'sis.* [From izép, “over,” “ex- 
cessive,” and xénots, “uterine gestation.’’} 
Superfeetation. 

Hy-per-cy-et'I-cus.* Belonging to 
hypercyesis. 

Hy-per-dy¥-na’mi-a.* [From inp, 
“over,” “excessive,” and dyna'mia, “ yital 
force.”] Excessive dynamia, or vital 
force. 

Hy-per-dy-nam'i-eus.* Belonging 
to hyperdynamia: hyperdynam’ic. 

Hy-per-em’e-sis.* [From  arép, 
“over,” “excessive,” and em’ esis, “ yvomit- 
ing.’’] Excessive vomiting. 

Hy'per-e-met'ic. [Hyperemet'i- 
eus.| Belonging to hyperemesis. 

Hypérémie. See Hyprr«mia. 

Hy-per-en’er-gy. [HWyperener’- 
gia; from trép, “over,” “excersive,” 
and évépysia, “action.”] Increased action 
or energy. 

Hy-per-gen’e-sis.* [From irép, 
“over,” “excessive,” and yévw, to “be 
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born.”] A congenital excess, or redun- 
dancy of parts. 

Hy-per-ge-net'ic. [Hypergenet’- 
iecus.] Belonging to hypergenesis. 

Hyperhzwmia. See Hyper mia. 

Hy-per-hi-dro’sis.* [From (p's, 
“sweat.’’| A term applied by Swediaur 
to morbidly profuse perspiration. It is 
also termed Epuiprosis. 

Hy-pér‘i-ca,* the plural of Hlyper’- 
icum, forming the Jussieuan name of a 
natural order of plants. See Hyperri- 
CACER. 

Hypericacez,* _hi-pér-e-ka/she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous plants, 
found in nearly all parts of the world. 
It includes the Hyper'icum (St. Johns- 
wort). Some of the species are astrin- 

gent, and are used as tonics. 
' Hy-per-i-no’sis.* [From  trép, 
“over,” “excessive,” and Ic, ivés, the “ fibre 
of flesh.”] A form of diseased blood, 
consisting in excess of fibrin. 

HMy-per-i-not'ic. [Hyperinot’i- 
eus.] Belonging to hyperinosis. 

Hly-per-ner'vi-a,* Hy-per-new’- 
wi-a.* [From trép, “over,” ‘ excessive,” 
and veipov, a “nerve.’’] Excessive ner- 
vous action. 

Hy-per-op’si-a.* [From iz‘p, “over,” 
and ds, “vision.”] Extremely acute 
vision. 

Hy-per-os’mi-a.* [From  izé, 
“over,” “excessive,” and dc4, “odor.’’] 
A keen sense of smell, or excessive odor. 

Hy-per-os-phre'sis.* [From iz, 
“over,” “excessive,” and dcdpnats, the 
“faculty of smelling.”] A morbidly 
acute sense of smell. See Hyprrosmia. 

Hy-per-os-to'sis.* [From  trép, 
“over,” or “excessive,” and doréov, a 
“hone.”] Enlargement of a bone, or its 
membranous covering. 

Hy-per-pla’si-a.* [From  rép, 
“over,” “excessive,” and mAdow, “for- 
mation,” or “structure.”] The increase 
of a part by an increase in the number 
of its individual structural elements. 
See Hyrertropny. 

Hy-per-troph’ic. [Hypertroph’- 
icus.}| Belonging to hypertrophy. 

Hy-per’tro-phy. [Hy pertro’- 
phia; from trép, “over,” or “ excessive,” 
and zpéw, to “nourish.”] Excessive 
growth, thickening, or enlargement of 
any organ. In a more restricted sense, 
it signifies the increase of a part by the 
increase in bulk of its individual structu- 
ral elements. See HyprerrLasta. 

Hy-phee'ma, atis.* [From i7é, “un- 
der,” and aipza, “blood.’’] Sugillation. 
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Hyp-i-no'sis.* [From tnd, “under,” 
implying deficiency, and is, ivés, the “fibre 
of flesh.”] A form of diseased blood, 
consisting in deficiency of fibrin. >a 

Hyp-i-not’ic. [Hypinot touail 
Belonging to hypinosis. 

Hyp-nees-the’sis.* — [From iniog 
“sleep,” and aicOnow, “sense,” or “feel= 
ing.”] Dulled sensibility; drowsi- 
ness. S| 

Hyp'ni-cus.* [From tro, “sleep.”] 
Belonging to sleep: hypnic. Applied 
in the neuter plural (Hyp’nica) to medi-— 
cines or agents affecting sleep, either by ; 
indueing it or preventing it. a | 


Wyp-no'dés,* [From trvos, “sleep. "| 
Sleepy, or full of sleep. oy, 
Hyp-no'di-a.* [From hypno'des 


“sleepy.”] The same as HyYPNASTHES 
sis, which see. 
Hyp-nol ‘ogy. 
from dtrvos, “sleep,” and déyos, 
course.”] The doctrine or science of 
sleep, its proper periods of indulgenoeyy 
duration, regulation, ete. 
H¥p-notie. [Eiypnot/ieus: from ’ 
tnvos, “sleep.” ] Having power to induce 
sleep; somnif’erous. q 
Hyp’ no-tism. [Hypnotis’mus;_ 
from trvos, “sleep.”] A term denoting a — 
state of sleep; sometimes used for Mes-— F | 
MERISM. ' 
Hyp-no-ty'phus.* 
“sleep,” and ty'phus.] 
morbid drowsiness. 
Hiy’po (ind), 


In Ptitigg @ behind. ud 
Sadun or deficiency. ' 
Hyp-o-z'ma Scor-bu ti-cum.* — 
[From 4x6, “under,” “in,” or “‘ within,” | 
and aiza, “blood.”] A scorbutic, blood- — 
shot appearance of the eye. | 
Wyp-o-branch'i-al. [Biypobran- — 
chia'lis; from i7zé, “under,’’ and Bpdy- | 
xea, the “gills.”’] Applied by Owen to © 
the homologues of the lateral lingual | 
bones in fishes, ete. 4 
Hypocalycius,* hip‘o-ka-lish’e-us. 
[From %ré, “under,” and ca! lyx.] Situ- 
ated under the calyx. 7 
Hyp-o-ca-thar'sis.* [From 76, 
“under,” and xa@aipw, to “purge.”] A 
slight purging. ce | 
Hyp-o-ehon’dri-a, the plural of © 
Hypocnonprium, which see. 
HMyp-o-chon’dri-ac. ["typochon 
dri’aeus; from 76, “under,” and xov-— 
pis, a “cartilage.”] (Fr. Hypocondré- ce 
aque, &po'kdne dré'ak’, ) Belonging to 
the hypechondria, or spaces beneath the — 


[From trvoc, | 
Typhus, with 


It often jmoplicsl q 
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cartilages of the false ribs. Applied to 
one affected with hypochondriasis. 
i WYyp-o-chon-dri'a-cism. [Hypo- 
_ chondriacis’mus; from hypochon'dri- 
um.) Hypochondriae disease. 
_  Hyp-o-chon-dri'a-sis.* [From 
 hypochon'drium, the supposed seat of 
the disease.] (Fr. Hypocondrie, &po'- 
__kéye‘dré’.) Vapors; low spirits. A genus 
of the order Adynamiz, class Newroses, 
of Cullen*’s Nosology. Hypochondriasis 
js almost invariably connected with dys- 
__ pepsia, and is doubtless often produced 
by it; though some physiologists consider 
the seat of the disease to be in the brain. 
_. *‘Hyp-o-ehon‘dri-um,* plural Hyp- 
_ o-ehon’dri-a. [From 4x6, “under,” and 
_xovdpés, a “cartilage.”] The Regio hypo- 
_ cehondriaca, or space beneath the earti- 
lages of the false ribs on either side. 
_  ‘Mypocondrie. See Hypocuon- 
_- DRIASIS. 
_ Wiyp-o-era-tér'i-form. The same 
as HyPocrATERIMORPHOUS. 

_ Hyp-o-cra- tér-i- mor’ phous. 
_ [From tzoxparipov, the “support of a bowl 
- or cup,” a “salver,” and poppi, “ form.’’] 

_ Salver-shaped: applied to flowers. 

_ ‘WHyp-o-der’mic. [ly poder’mi- 
_eus; from oré, “under,” and éépa, the 
_ “skin.”] <A term for the application of 
medicines under the skin; that is, to the 
denuded surface after the skin has been 
removed by a blister. 

iH 'a-la.* [From 4x6, “under,” 
“in,” or “within,” and ydda, “milk.’’] 
_ ‘he effusion of a milk-like fluid into the 

_ chambers of the eye. 

: Hyp-o-gas-tral gi-a.* [From hypo- 
 gas'trium, and @dyos, “pain.”] Pain in 

_ the hypogastrium. 

Hiyp-o-gas' tric. [Hy pogas'’tri- 
eus.] Belonging to the hypogastrium. 
‘ Hypogas'trie Plex'us. A plexus 

_ on the sides and back part of the rec- 
tum, and lower and back part of the 
__ bladder, formed by the inferior mesen- 

_ teric plexus with the sacral. 

_ Hyp-o-gas-tri-o-to’mi-a.* [From 
 hypogas'trium, and rime, to “cut.”] 
Dissection of the hypogastric region. 

Hyp-o-gas-tri tis, idis.* [From 76, 
_ “under,” and gastri’tis, “inflammation 
_ of the stomach.”] Slight inflammation 
of the stomach. 

> ‘tri-am.* [From 476, 
under,” and yasrip, the “stomach.’’] 

_ The abdominal space above the pubes 
and below the line of the anterior supe- 
_ tior spinous processes of the iliac bones. 


 Hyp-o-gas’tro-céle.* [From 476, : 
as 
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“under,” yacrfp, the “stomach,” and 
«idn, a “tumor.”] Hernia in the hypo- 
gastric region. 

Hyp-o-gas-tror-rha’gi-a.* [From 
tnd, “under,” “in a slight degree,” 
and gastrorrha'gia.] Literally, a “slight 
discharge [of any kind] from the sto- 
mach,” but usually applied to a slight 
hemorrhage from the stomach. 

Hyp-o-gas-tror-rhex'is.* [From 
hypogas'trium, and pits, a “rupture.’’] 
Rupture of the abdomen, with laceration 
of the peritonzeum. 

Hyp-o-gas-tror-rhoe'a.* [From 
ind, “under,” “in a slight degree,” 
and gastrorrhe’a, a “discharge from the 
stomach.”] A slight flow of mucus from 
the stomach. 

Hyp-o-ge'an. [{Hypeoge’us; from 
x6, under,” and yf, or yéa, the “earth.’’] 
Applied to cotyledons which, filled with 
nutritious matter, remain below the 
ground during germination. 

Hyp-o-ge-o-car’pus.* [From ir6, 
“under,” yi, or yéa, the “earth,” and 
kaprés, “fruit.”] Having fruit under the 
surface of the earth. 

Hyp-o-glos’sal. [Hypogics’sus; 
from the same.] Situated on the under 
part of the tongue. 

Hyp-o-gles'si-um,* or Hyp-o- 
glos'sis, idis.* [From ix, “under,” and 
yAGoca, the “‘tongue.”] The under-sur- 
face of the tongue. See Par Nonum. 

Hyp-o-glot'tis, idis.* [From %né, 
“under,” and ydwrra, the ‘“tongue.”] 
The inferior part of the tongue adhering 
to the lower jaw. 

Hy p-o-gyn'i-cus,* [From in, 
“under,” and yur, a “woman,” or “fe- 
male.”] Applied to the insertion of 
stamens, petals, etc., when the point of 
attachment is under the ovary: hypo- 
gynic. 

Hyp-og'y-nous. [Hypog'ynus; 
from the same.] Growing or inserted 
under the pistil, and free, as the stamens, 
calyx, and corolla of some plants. 

HM yp-o-hee'mi-a.* [From id, “un- 
der,” and aiva, “blood.”] Deficiency or 
loss of blood. 

Hyp-o-hzem ‘ie. [Hiypohzemi- 
eus.] Belonging to hypohemia. 

Hyp-o-ner’vi-a,* or Hyp-o-net’- 
vi-a.* [From 76, “under,” and veipov, 
a “nerve.”] Morbidly slight, or dimin- 
ished, nervous power. 

Hy-po-ni trite. [Hypeni’tris, 
i’tis.] A combination of hyponitrous 
acid with a base. 

Hyp-o-pe-ta’le-us.* oe in, 
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“under,” and réradov, a “petal.”] Ap- 
plied in the plural feminine (Hypopeta’- 
lee) to dicotyledonous, polypetalous 
plants, in which the stamens are hyp- 
ogynous. 

Iy-po-phos’phite. [Hypophos’- 
phis, i’tis.) A combination of hypo- 
phosphorous acid with a base. 

Wyp-o-phyllous. [Hypephyl’- 
lus; from t7é, “under,” and ¢idov, a 
“leaf.”] Growing on the lower side of 
a leaf. 

Wyp-o'py-um.* [From tr, “un- 
der,” and ztoy, “pus.”| An accumula- 
tion of a puriform fluid under the cornea, 
or in either chamber of the eye. 

Hyp-o-spa’di-g.* [From 4rd, “un- 
der,” and oxmw, to “tap,” or “open” ?} 
An unnatural perforation of the penis, 
the extremity of the urethra terminating 
on the under part of it. 

Hyp-o-spa-di'a-sis.* [From hypo- 
spa'dia.| The state of hypospadia. 

My p-o-sta-mim’e-us.* [l’rom hy’po-, 
“under,” and sta’men.] Applied in the 
plural feminine (Hypostamin'ex) to dico- 
tyledonous, apetalous plants, in which 
the stamens are hypogynous. 

Hyp-os'ta-sis.* [From %ficmmpt, to 
“throw down.”] The subsidence of 
sediment in liquids, or of blood in the 
body after death, by gravitation of the 
fluids; but, more particularly, of the 
urine in health and disease. 

Wy p-os-the’n¥-a.* [From  %é, 
“under,” and ofévos, “strength.”] <A 
state of weakness, or a reduction of 
strength. 

Iiyp-os-then‘ie. [Hyposthen’i- 
eus.| Belonging to hyposthenia. 

Hy-pe-sul’ phate. [Miyposul’- 
phas, a/tis.] A combination of hypo- 
sulphuric acid with a base. 

Hiy-po-sul’phite. A combination 
of hyposulphurous acid with a base. 

Hy-pot’e-muse, or Hy-poth’e- 
muse. [(Gr. trorcivovca, the present par- 
ticiple feminine of éroreive, to “ subtend.’’} 
That side of a right-angled triangle 
which subtends the right angle. 

Hiyp-o-ty¥m’/pa-nie. [Hypotym- 
pan’ieus; from ir, “under,” and tym- 
pan'icus, “tympanic.”] Applied by 
Owen to the inferior subdivision of the 
tympanic pedicle which supports the 
mandible in fishes. 

Hy-po-zo'l-eus.* [From t7é, “un- 
der,” and Gov, an “‘animal.’’] Applied 
to an order of rock formations, inferior 
to all those in which are found the traces 
of organic bodies. 
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HY p-si-lo-i/dés.* [From Y, “upsi- 
lon,” a Greek letter, and eidvs, a “form.”] 
The same as Hyorpxs. ’ 

Hiyp-so-met’ri-cal. [Hypsomet’- | 
rieus.| Belonging to hypsometry. 

Hiyp-som’e-try. [Hypsomet’ria; 
from tos, “height,” and perpéw, to “mea-_ 
sure.”] The art of measuring the rela- 
tive height of a place, or of a portion of 
terrestrial ground. 

Hys'so-pin. [Hlyssopi’na; from — 
hysso'pus, the “hyssop-plant.”] A sali- 
fiable base, said to have been discovered — 
in the hyssop. J 

Hys'te-ra.* [From terépa, the — 
“womb,” or ‘“uterus.”] The uterus, or — 
womb; also, the vulva. ; 

H¥s-te-ral gic. [Mysteral’gicus.} 
Belonging to hysteralgia. 

Hys-te-ral/gy. [Hiysteral'gia; — 
from ‘terépa, the “womb,” and adyos, 
“pain.”’] Pain in the womb, from 
whatever cause. 4 

Hys-te-ran‘dri-us.*% [From dorépa,’ 
the “‘ womb,” or “ovary,” and dvip, dvdpds, 
a “man,” or “male.”} Having stamens 
andovary. Applied in the plural neuter 
(Hysteran'dria) to a class of a modified — 
sexual system, which comprehends — 
plants having more than ten stamens — 
inserted in one ovary. 

Hiys-ter-a-tre’si-a.* [From torgpa, 
the “ womb,” and atre’sia, “ocelusion.” } 
Occlusion of the womb, or an impervious 
condition of its opening. 

Hys-ter-el-co’sis.* [From torépa, 
the “ womb,” and é\xos, an “ ulcer.’’] Uleer- 
ation of the womb. 4 

Hys-ter-em-phy-se'ma, atis.* 
[From déerépa, the “womb,” and enphy- 
se’ma, a “windy swelling.”} The sa:ne — 
as Physometra, or the presence of air in 
the womb. 

Hys-te’ri-a.* {From ‘orépa, the 
“womb.”] (Fr. Hystérie, és'ti'ré!.) Eys- 
terics, attacking in paroxysms or its, 
usually preceded by dejection, anxiety, 
tears, difficult breathing, sickness, and 
palpitation of the heart. Termed, also, 
Pas'siohyster’ica (Fr. Passion hystérique, — 
pé'se-dne’ ds'ta'rék’). A genus of the — 
order Spasmi, class Neuroses, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Hys-tér'l-cal, Hys-tér'ie. [Hys- 
ter’icus.] Belonging to hysteria. 

Hiystérie. See Hysrrrta. 

Hys-te-ri/tis, idis. [From torépa, — 
the “womb.”] Inflammation of the — 
womb. <A genus of the order Phlegma- — 
sie, class Pyrexi», of Cullen’s Nosology- _ 


‘See Merritis, and Ureritts. 


ia 


x 


. HYs'te-ro-car'¢i-no'ma, 
a [From torépa, the “womb,” and curei- 
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atis.* 


~ no'ma, “cancer.”’] Cancer of the womb. 


_ from taza, 


_ peutics which treats of remedies. 


4 to “cure,” and Abyos, 
_ term applied to general therapeutics. 


See METROCARCINOMA. 


Hys ‘te-ro-cat'a-lep’sis.* [From 


Fr. torépa, the “ womb,” and catalep’ sis, “cata- 
 lepsy.’’] Cataleptic hysteria. 


Hys’te-ro-céle.* [From torépa, the 


“womb,” and «An, a “tumor.”] Her- 


nia, in which the uterus, or womb, is 


_ protruded. 
Wys-te-ro-col'i-ea.* — [From tcrépa, 
the “womb,” and colficea, “colic.”’] 


Pains in the womb, like those of colic: 


- uterine colic.: 


Hys-te-ro-dyn't-a.* [From tcrépa, 
the “womb,” and 6ctvn, “pain.”] Pain 
of the womb. The same as HysteEr- 
ALGIA. 

Hiys'te-ree-de’ma, atis.* [From 
toréspa, the “womb,” and ede’ma, a 
“swelling.”] Enlargement of the sub- 
stance of the womb. 

Ms‘ te-ro-li-thi’a-sis.* [From 
toripa, the “womb,” and Uithi’asis, the 
“generation of calculus.”] The forma- | 
tion of calculus in the womb. 

Wys-te-rol'i-thus.* [From derépa, | 
the “womb,” and dil, a “stone.”] 
Stone or caleu/us in the womb: a hys- | 
terolith. 

Hys-te-rol'o-gy. [Hlysterolo’gia; 
from itsrépa, the “womb,” and dédyos, a 
“discourse.”] A treatise on the womb, 
its functions, ete. 

Wys'te-ro-mal-a-co' ma, atis.* 
[From torépa, the “womb,” and padaxés, 
“soft.”] Softening of the womb. 

Hiy¥s'te-ro-mal-a-co'sis.* The for- 
mation or progress of hysteromalacoma, 
or softening of the womb. 

HYs'te-ro-ma’ni-a.* [From torépa, 
the “womb,” and pavia, “madness.’’] 
Another term for furor utertnus, or 
NyMPHomANIA, which see. 
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Hys-te-rom’e-ter. [Hysterom’e- 
trum; from itcrépa, the “womb,” and 
pérpov, a “measure.”] -An instrument or 
means of ascertaining the size of the 
uterus, or womb. 

Hys-te-roph’y-tal. [From torépa, 
the “womb,” or “matrix,” and gurév, a 
“plant.”} Living on a matrix either of 
dead or living organic matter. Applied 
to Fungi. 

Hys'te-ro-phyte. [From the same. ] 
A name for a fungus. 

Hys' te-ror-rha’gt-a.* [From terépa, 
the “womb,” and piyvrm, to“burstforth.”] 
The same as MreTRORRHAGIA. 

Hys'te-ror-rhex’is.* [From torépa, 
the “womb,” and figs, a “rupture.”] 
Rupture of the uterus, or womb. 

Hiys'te-ror-rhee'a.* [From torépa, 
the “‘womb,” and fiw, to “flow.’’] The 
same as MeTRORRH@A. 

Hys'te-ro-selr’rhus.* [From to7é- 
pa, the “womb,” and oxrfiés, a “hard tu- 
mor.”] Scirrhus, or incipient cancer, of 


| the womb. 


HYs'te-ro-spas’mus.* [From toré- 
pa, the “womb,” and cracyés, a “ convul- 
sion.”] Spa:m of the uterus, or womb; 
also, hysterical spasm. 

HYys’te-ro-teme. 
mus; from torépa, the “wemb,” and 
téinvw, to “eut.”] An instre ment for 
dividing the neck of the womb. 

Hys-te-rot/o-my. {Hysteroto’- 
mia; from the same.] The Caxsarcan 
operation, or cutting into the womb to 
extract the child, in cases where, from 
malformation, or other cause, natural 
delivery is impracticable. See CzsarEAN 
OPERATION. 

Mystriasis. See Hysrriciasis. 

HMys-tri-ci'a-sis.* [From to7piz, a 
“hedge-hog.”] A rare disease of the 
hairs, in which they stand erect like the 
spines or prickles of the hedge-hog. 


[ilysterot’o- 


if 


T-am-2-iol’o-zy. [lamaiolo’gia; 
a “remedy,” and Adyos, a 
“discourse.”] That branch of thera- 


I-at-ra-lip’tic Metin'ed. [From | 
ta'tro-, and ddsidw, to *“anoint.”] The 


_ application of medicines to the skin, 
_ aided by friction. 


I-a-treti-so-lo’gi-a.* [From éarpeiw, 


a “discourse.”] A 


I-a-tri’a.* [Gr. iézpera: from iarpés, a 
“physician.”] The art of healing, or 
curing; also, a cure. 

Katro-. A prefix signifying connec- 
tion with the healing art. 

i-a-trol’o-gy. [Iatrolo’gia; from 
jatro-, and déyos, a “discourse.”] A 
treatise on medicine, or on physicians; 
also, the science of medicine, or the heal- 
ing art. 

latropha. See JATROPHA. 
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Iatrophate. The same as JATRO- 
PHATE. 

-Ie. A terminal syllable, generally 
denoting that acid compound which has 
most oxygen,—as nitric, sulphuric, ete., 
which are thus distinguished from those 
ending in -ous, such as nitrous, sulphurous, 
etc., implying a smaller proportion of 
oxygen. 

Hee. See GLACcIEs. 

Kee Poul'tice. A bladder contain- 
ing pounded ice, to be applied to hernial 
tumors. 

Iceland Moss. The Li'chen Jslan’- 
dicus, or Cetra'ria Islan! dica, 

Iee'land Spar. One of the purest 
varieties of calcareous spar, or crystal- 
lized carbonate of lime. 

Wehor, o’ris.* [From ixcp, “serum,” 
or “pus.”] A thin aqueous and acrid 
discharge from a wound, sore, or diseased 
surface. 

Ieh-or-z'mi-a,* or FIeh-or-hz’- 
mi-a.* [From ix‘p, “pus, or sanious 
fluid,” and aixa, “blood.”] A term de- 
noting the poisoning of the blood from 
the absorption of sanious matter. 

Keh-o-ro-i'dés.* [From (xp, “serum,” 
or “pus,” and «ides, a “form.”’] Resem- 
bling ichor, or pus. 

Ieh’o-rous. ([Ichoro’sus; from 
tehor, “serum,” or “pus.”] Having 
ichor; of the nature of ichor. 

TKeh-thy-i'tés.* [From ixGis, a “fish,” 
and didos, a “stone.”’] The same as 
IcuTHyo.ite. 

Feh-thy’ius.* [From xis, a “fish,” 
and iés, “‘poison.”] The same as IcH- 
THYOTOXICUM. 

Ieh-thy-o-col/la.* [From (xis, a 
“fish,” and xé\X\a, “glue.”] Isinglass ; 
fish-glue. The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the swimming bladder of 
the Acipenser Huso. 

Ieh-thy-og' ra-phy. [Iehthyo- 
gra’phia; from (x@is, a “fish,” and 


yptpo, to “write.”] A description of 
fishes. 
Ieh-thy-o-i'dés.* [From (x0é:, a 


“fish,” and etdos, a “form.”] Resembling 
a fish; ichthyoid. ; 

Ieh’'thy-o-lite. [Ichthyol ites; 
from (x06;, a “fish,” and Ai@os, a “ stone.” 
Applied to petrified fish, or their fossil 
remains. 

Ieh-thy-o-logi-cal. [Iehthyo- 
log'icus.| Belonging to Ichthyology. 

Ieh-thy-ol/o-gy. [Ichthyolo’gia; 
from ix@és, a “fish,” and Aédyos, a “ dis- 
course.”] A treatise on the nature and 
habits of fishes; also, the science which 
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treats of fishes, their classification, struc- _ 
ture, ete. a 

Ieh-thy-oph/a-gous. [iehthy- 
oph/agus; from ix0is, a “fish,” and 
gayw, to “eat.”] Fish-eating; piseivo- 
rous. a 

Ieh-thy-o-sau’rus.* [From ix@is, — 
a “fish,” and cadpoc, a “lizard.’”’] <A ge- 
nus of extinct marine animals, which — 
combined the characters of saurian rep- 
tiles and of fishes with some of the pe- 
culiarities of Cetaceous Mammalia. 

Ieh-thy-o’sis.* [From xia, the 
“scale of a fish.”] A disease in which 
the skin becomes thickened, hard, and 
rough, with a tendency to sealiness; the — 
fish-skin disease. 

Iech-thy-ot'’o-my. [Eehthyoto’- 
mia; from (x0is, a “fish,” and réuvw, to © 
“cut.”] Disseetion of fishes. 

Keh'thy-o-tox’i-cum.* [From ix@is, — 
a “fish,” and rogi«éy, a “poison.”] A 
morbid and poisonous product sometimes 
found in fish. 

I-con-o-graph'ic. [Heonograph’- | 
ieus.] Belonging to Iconography. 7 

I-co-nog'ra-phy. [Heonogra’- 
phia; from «xiv, an ‘image,’ and 
ypadw, to “write.”] A description by 
images, or figures; or a description of 
pictures, statues, etc. 

I-co-san’dri-a.* [From éixos, “twen- 
ty,” and dvjp, a “man,” or “male.’’] | 
The twelfth Linnzan class of plants, in- 
cluding those which have twenty or © 
more unconnected stamens inserted on 
the calyx. 

I-co-san'dri-ous, or I[-eo-san’= — 
drous, [Teosan’/drius; from the same. ] 
Having twenty stamens or more. 

Veo-si-go/nus.* [From cixoc, “twen- 
ty,” and ywvia, an “angle.”] Having 
twenty angles. 

Keo-si-he'dral. _[lIcosihe’drus.] 
Belonging to an icosihedron, 

Teo-si-he'dron, or IT eo-sa-he’- | 
dron. ([Ieosihe’'drum; from cikoc, — 
“twenty,” and fdpa, a “base.”] A solid 
figure bounded by twenty equilateral 
and equal triangles. 

I'co-si-tet-ra-he'dral. _[Ieositet- 
rahe’drus.|] Belonging to an icositet- 
rahedron; twenty-four-sided. 

Veo-si-tet-ra-he'dron. [Icositet< | 
rahe’drum:; from cixost, “twenty,” rézpa, 
“four,” and pa, a “base.’”’] A solid | 
figure of twenty-four equal sides, or — 
faces. 

Ket@ére. See Icrerus. 

le-ter-ep-a-ti tis, idis.* [From ic’- 
terus, “jaundice,” and hepatitis, “im- — 
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flammation of the liver.”] Hepatitis 
~ and jaundice, or icteric hepatitis. 
Te-tér’ie. [Heter’ieus.] Belonging 
to icterus. 
 Ve-ter-o'dés.* [From te’terus, “jaun- 

dice.”| Like jaundice, or having a 
yellow color resembling jaundice. Some- 
times applied to the yellow fever. 

; Ie'ter-oid. [Ieteroi'des; from ic’- 
 terus, “j jaundice,” and cides, a “form.”] 
Reserbling icterus. 

Te-ter-oph’thi-sis.* [From Aerie, 
‘jaundice,’ and phthis’is, “consump- 
tion.”] Tabes icterica, or phthisis with 
jaundice. 

Te'ter-us.* [Gr. Txrepos.] (Fr. Ictére, 
ék'tér’, or Jaunisse, zho'néss’, i.c. “yel- 
lowness.”) Ji aundice,—characterized by 
yellowness of the skin andeyes. A genus 
of the order Impetigines, class Cachexiz, 
of Cullen's Nosology. 

Te'tus So'lis.* (‘Stroke of the Sun.”) 
The same as Coup DE SoLeIt, which see. 

-Hdze. A terminal employed (in imi- 
tation of the classical patronymic) to 
denote a family or group exhibiting 
some points of likeness to the type; as 
Leporidx, the family of the Lepus, or 
hare, ete. 

-Idzeus, or -Ideus. A terminal ap- 
plied to objects belonging to, or connected 
with, others, which are designated by 
terms ending in -oid or -ides; as, Ary- 
tenoidexus, the muscle between or belong- 
ing to the Arytenoid (Arytenoides) carti- 
lage, etc. The terminations -ideus or 
-ideus are sometimes equivalent to -ides 
or -oid; thus, Ligamentum coracoideum 
is the same as Ligamentum coracoides 
(the “‘coracoid ligament’). 

-Ide. A terminal affixed to oxygen, 
chlorine, fluorine, and iodine, when com- 
bined with each other, or with simple 
combustibles, or metals, in proportions 
not forming an acid. 

I-de’al-ism. [Idealis’mus; from 
idéa, an “idea,” a “thought.”] <A sys- 
tem of metaphysics in which no real 
existence is attributed to any thing ex- 
cept to thought or mind. 

I-den’ti-ty. [Iden’'titas, a’tis; 
from i’dem, the “same.”] Absolute or 
essential sameness of two apparently 
different things, as, for example, that of 
the electric spark and lightning. 

I-de-og’ra-phy. [Ideogra’phia; 
from idéa, an “idea,” and ypi¢w, to 
“write.”] A description or definition 
of ideas. 

_ «~Lede-ol’0-g¥. ([Edeolo’gia; from 
ida, an “idea,” and on a “ discourse.’’] 


IGA 


The doctrine or science of thought or of 
the mind; the philosophy of the origin 
and development of ideas. 

-lides. An affix of many words. 
Or. 

Edisey. 
TIA. 

¥d'i-o-e-lee'trie. [From tds, “one’s 
own,” “peculiar,” and elee’tric.] Lite- 
rally, “having electricity of its [or their] 
own.” A term applied to bodies, such as 
amber, resin, or glass, which, when 
rubbed, acquire electricity, without any 
communication with another electrified 
body. 

Id-i-o-path’ic. [Ediopath’icus.] 
Relating to idiopathy; opposed to sym- 
pathetie, or symptomatic. 

Id-i-op’ a-thy. [Idiopathi’a; from 
ides, “one’s own,” “peculiar,” or ‘pri- 
vate,” and 760s, “affection,” or “disease.’’] 
A disease arising spontaneously, not 
from another; an affection the opposite 
of sympathy. . 

id-i-o-syn'cra-sy. [Idiosynera’- 
Sia; from ics, “one’s own,” “peculiar,” 
or “private,” and ctyxpacts, a “mixing 
or tempering together,” and, hence, 
“temperament,” or “constitution.”] The 
disposition or habit of body peculiar to 
an individual. 

Id-i-o-syn-erat/ie. [Idiosynerat’- 
ieus.} Belonging to idiosynerasy. 

id'i-ot. [Idio’ta; from  i&«irng, 
“private,” because unfit for intercourse 
with the world.] One who is silly, or 
without understanding ; a fool. 

Id-i-o-ti’a.* = [Gr. idiwreéa.} — Lite- 
rally, “a state of privacy or obscurity.” 
A state of idiotism. See Ipror. 


See 


See Iniotism, and Amen- 


Id-i-ot/ie. ([Idiot’ieus.] Like an 
idiot. ; 
Id'i-o-tism. ([Idiotis’mus; from 


idvirns, “private.”] The state or con- 
dition of an idiot; idiocy. 

id’ri-a-lin. ([Idriali’na.] A fos- 
sil, fatty substance, found in mercury- 
mines, 

Idrosis. See Hiprosis. 

If, éf. The French term for the 
“yew.” See TAxvs. 

Ig-a-su’ri-a.* [See next article.] An 
alkaloid found in the different species of 
Strychnos. 

Ig-a-su’rie. [Egasu’ricus: said to 
be derived frem /gasur, the Malay name 
for St. Ignatius’s bean.] Of or belong- 
ing to the Faba Saneti Ignatii (the seed 
of the Strychnos Iqgnatia). 

Igasu’rie Ac'id. [Igasu’rieum 
Ac'idum.] An acid, somewhat resem- 
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bling the malic, existing in the Strych- 
nos Lgnatia and Nux vonvica. 

Igmatia,* ig-na/she-a. Bean of St. 
Ignatius. The name applied to the seed 
of the Strychnos /gnatia. It has been 
placed on the primary list of the Materia 
Medica of the U.S. Pharmacopeceia for 
1860. Its medical properties are essen- 
tially the same as those of Nua vomica. 

KIgnes Fatui. See Ianis Faruus. 

Ig'nis.* Fire; the evolution of light 
and heat which attends combustion. 

Ignis Ac-tu-a'lis.* (‘Actual Fire.”) 
See ActuaL CAuTERY. 

Ig'nis Fat'u-us,* plural Ig’més 
Fat'u-i. (“Vain or Foolish Fire ;” 
so called, probably, because it makes 
fools of those who pursue it.) The lumi- 
nous appearance of flame frequently seen 
in the night in marshy places, and popu-' 
larly called Jack with the lantern, or 
Will o’ the Wisp. It is produced by 
phosphorus evolved from decaying vege- 
table matter. 

Ignis Potentia'lis,* po-ten-she-a’- 
lis. (‘ Potential Fire.”’) A name for the 
potential cautery. 

Ig'mis Sa’cer.* (“Sacred Fire.’’) The 
same as ErysrpELAs, which see. 

Ig'nis Sane'ti An-to'ni-i.* (“Saint 
Anthony’s Fire.”) A name for erysipelas. 
. Ignis VWo-lat/i-cus.* Literally, 
“flying fire.” A term for erysipelas. 

Ig-ni'tion. [From 79'nis, “fire.”] 
The state of being heated so as to re- 
semble fire; in other words, so as to 
emit heat and light like a burning body. 

Hleac Passion. See Iurac Passion. 

Hi-e-i' tis, idis.* [From il/ewn.]  In- 
flammation of the dlewm or ilium. 

Kleo-. A prefix denoting connection 
with, or relation to, the ileum or ilium. 

Il'eo-Cz’eal Valve. The inferior 
semilunar fold of mucous membrane 
which secures against any matter re-en- 
tering the i/ewm from the exewn. 

IVeo-Colic Walve. The superior 
semilunar fold of mucous membrane 
which secures the ileum against regurgi- 
tation from the colon. 

KVe-um,* or H'i-um.* [From ¢idéw, 
to “turn about.”] The third or last 
portion of the small intestine, ending at 
the valve of the exewm. 

MWe-us.* ([Gr. cideds.] The same as 
Inrac Passion, which see. 

Wiex Aq-ui-fo'li-um.* (Fr. Houzx, 
hoo.) The systematic name of the com- 
mon European holly, the leaves of which 
have been reputed as tonic, astringent, 
and antiseptic. 
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Wi-a.* [The nominative plural of © 
vle; from cidkéew, to “involye.”] The — 
flanks, which enclose the small intestines; — 
also, the small intestines themselves. ; 

Ii-ac. [Lat. Mli/acus; Fr. [liaque, — 
éléik’.] Belonging to the flanks. 

Iliac Ar‘te-ries. [Arte’rize [li’- — 
nez.| These are termed the common — 
iliac arteries immediately after they are 
given off by the aorta. They afterwards — 
divide into the external iliac, and the 
internal iliac, or hypogastric, arteries. 

Iliac Fos'sa. [Fos’sa Mi’aeca.] A 
broad and shallow cavity at the upper 
part of the inner surface of the Os iliacum. 
It is also called the internal iliac fossa. 

Hiiae Fos’sa, Ex-ter’nal. A fossa 
or depression on the external surface of 
the Os iliacum. 

I’iae Pas’sion. [Pas’sio Hli’aca; 
from i/'ia.] A disease characterized by 
severg griping pain, vomiting of fecal 
matter, and costiveness, with retraction 
and spasm of the abdominal muscles. 

Kl’/iae Re’gion. The side of the ab- 
domen, between the ribs and hips, 

Eliacum Os. See Os IniAcum. 

Ii-i-a-del/phus.* [From i'/e, the 
“flank,” and ddedpéc, a “brother.’’] Ap- 
plied to monsters which are double above 
and united at and below the pelvis. 

Hiiaque. See Iniac. 

Hi/i-ein, or Hl'i-cime. ([Hlieci’na.] 
An active principle obtained from the 
ilex, and recommended as a febrifuge. 

IV i-am,* plural Il/i-a. The haunch- 
bone. The upper portion of the os tnno- 
minatum; in the foetus it is distinet from 
the other parts. See Inia. 

Wlaecrymatio* (il-lak-re-ma/she-o), 
o'nis ; from illac’rymo, illacryma’tum, to 
“weep greatly, or involuntarily.” ] Ex- 
cessive involuntary weeping. Some- 
times synonymous with Eprpmora. 

Illecebraceze,* _ il-le-se-bra’she-é. 
[From Jilece'brum, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of exogenous plants, 
found in Europe and Africa. 

ll-Inm’sion. ([Hilm’sio, o’nis; from 
illu'do, illu'sum, to “mock,” or “de- 
ceive.”] A deception, false appearance, 
or mockery; a hallucination. 

Im. A Latin particle. See In. 

Im/age. [From ima’go, a “resem- 
blance,” “picture,” or ‘“image.”] An 
idea; a picture of the imagination. In 
Optics, the spectrum or picture of an ob- 
ject, formed by the ‘reflection or refrac- 
tion of the rays of Jight from its various 
points. Optical images form an essential 
part of the process or function of vision. — 


é 
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a 
trait.” 
_ which has undergone all its metamor- 


I-ma’go,* gen. I-mag’i-nis. [From 


_ ¢m'itor, to “imitate,” or “copy.”] Lite- 


rally, an “image,” “picture,” or “por- 


Applied to the perfect insect, 


phoses. The origin of this appellation 


would seem to be, that, as a portrait 


is not merely the first rude outline of 


the artist, but the perfect elaboration of 


his idea; so, after the several prepara- 


_ tory stages of the egg, the larva, and 


the pupa (or ehrysalis), the imago is the 


full and final elaboration of nature’s 


idea respecting the insect. 
Ihm'be-elle. [Imbeeil'lis; from in, 
“on,” and bac/ulus, a “staff.”] Feeble; 


_ weak; but generally applied to weak- 


ness of the mental faculties. 

Im-bibe’. [From in, “in,” and bi'bo, 
bib'itum, to “drink.”] To drink in; to 
absorb. 

Im-bi-bi'tion. [Imbibi’tio, o’nis ; 
from the same.}]. The act of drinking in 
or sucking up moisture. 

Im’bri-eate. [Imbriea’tus; from 
im'brieco, imbrica’tum, to “cover with 


_ tiles” (from im’brex, a “roof-tile’’).] 


Having an appearance of tiles succes- 
sively overlapping each other. 
Im bri-cat-ing. [Im bricans; from 


the same.] Applied to the folioles of a 


compound leaf, when, during the sleep 
of the plant, they apply themselves 
along the petiole, which they entirely 
conceal, covering each other like tiles on 
a house-top, directed from the base to 
the summit. 

Im’ bri-ca-tive. [Imbricati’vus; 
from the same.] See Ivpricatina. 

Im-mar’gi-nate. [Immargina’- 
tus; from in, priv., and mar'go, a “bor- 
der.”’] Having no marked border. 

im-me-di-a'tus.* [From in, nega- 
tive, or privative, and me’dium, “ some- 
thing between, or intervening.”’] Lite- 
rally, “with nothing intervening.” (Fr. 
Immédiat, &ma'de-4’.) Applied in Botany 
to the insertion of stamens when they are 
attached directly under the ovary, upon 
the calyx, or upon the pistil. 

Im-mersed’. [Immer’sus; from 
immer'go, immer'sum, to “plunge under, 
or into, water.”] Beneath the surface 
of water. 

im-mo’bil-is.* [From in, priv., and 
mo'veo, to “move.’”’}| Applied to anthers 
wholly attached to the filament: im- 
moy’able. 

Im-pace’'ted. 


[Impaec'tus; from 


impin'go, impac'tum, to ‘drive, or dash 


against,” to “drive in.”] Used in refer- 


IMP 


ence to the head of the child when fixed 
in the pelvic cavity. 

Im’par, aris.* [From in, negative, 
and par, “equal.”’] Odd, not even; un- 
equal. See GAnauion Ipar. 

im-par-i-ner-va'tus.* [From im’- 
par, “unequal,” and ner’vus, a “nerve.’’] 
Having unequal nervures: impariner’- 
vate. 

Im-par-i-pen’/nate. [Imparipen- 
ma‘tus; from pen'na, a “feather,” or 
“quill.”’] The same as IMPARIPINNATE. 

im-par-i-pin'nate. [Imparipin- 
na’tus; from im'par, “unequal,” and 
pin'na, a “feather,” a “wing.”] Un- 
equally pinnate; having unequal leaves 
or folioles. 

Im-pen-e-tra-bil/i-ty. [Impene- 
trabilitas, a’tis; from in, negative, 
and pen’ etro, to “pierce,” to “penetrate,” 
to “enter into.”’] A property of matter, 
by which no portion of it can oceupy 
the same place at the same time with 
another. 

im-per’feet. [Imperfee’tus; from 
in, negative, and perfi'cio, perfec’tum, to 
“finish.”’] Incomplete. Applied to flowers 


which want either anthers or pistils. 


im-per-fo-li-a’tus,* [From in, 
negative, and perfolia'tus, ‘pierced 
through the leaves.”] Having leaves 
that are not perfoliate. 

Im-per’'fo-rate. [Immperfora’tus; 
from in, negative, and per’ foro, perfora'- 
tum, to “bore through.”] Abnormally 
occluded; applied to the anus, vagina, 
ete. , 

im-pe’ri-al. A cooling beverage 
prepared by mixing half an ounce each 
of cream of tartar and fresh lemon-peel, 
bruised, with four ounces of white sugar, 
and three pints of boiling water. 

im-pe-tig'/i-nous. |Impetigino’- 
des, Impetigino’sus; from impeti'go.] 
Having impetigo. 

Im-pe-ti’go,* gen. Ihm-pe-tig’'I-nis. 
[From im'peto, to “ mvade.”] (Fr. Dar- 
tre, dartr.) A skin-disease marked by 
small, irregularly circumscribed pus- 
tules, chiefly on the extremities, slightly 
elevated, and terminating in a laminated 
scab, unaccompanied by fever, and not 
contagious; humid or running tetter. 

Im-pe-ti-o-la’ris.* [From in, priv., 
and peit'olus, a “petiole.”] Having no 
petiole. 

inn-pian-ta’tus.* [From in, ‘in,’ and 
plan'to, planta'tum, to “set,” to “ plant.”] 
Applied to erystals attached by one of 
their ends to the walls of an excavation 
in a rock, 
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Im-pli-ea’tas.* [From in, “in,” or 
“into,” and pli’co, plica'tum, to “ fold,” 
or “wrap.”] Thesame as ComPLICATED, 
which see. 

Im-pla'vi-tim.* [From in, “upon,” 
and plu'via, “rain.”] A shower-bath. 

im-pon-der-a-bil'i-ty. [Impon- 
derabil/itas, a’tis.} The quality of 
being imponderable. 

Im-pon’/der-a-bie. [Impondera’- 
bilis: from in, negative, and pon’dero, to 
“weigh.”] Incapable of being weighed. 
Applied to light, heat, electricity, mag- 
netism, ete. 

Im-pes'thume. [Probably a cor- 
ruption of aposte’ma.] Another term for 
an abscess. See ABSCESS. 

Im/po-tence, Im’/po-ten-cy. [Im- 
poten’tia; from in, negative, and pos’- 
sum, to “be able.”] (Fr. Jmpuissance, 
Um‘pwé'sonss’.) Weakness; want of 
power, especially of virile power. See 
ADYNAMIA, ANAPHRODISIA, and StTERIL- 
TTX. 

im/’po-tent. [Im’potens; from the 
same.| Incapable of procreating or im- 
pregnating. 

Im-preg-na’ tion. [Impregna’- 
tio, o'nis; from the Low Latin impreg’no, 
impregna’tum, to “make fruitful,” to 
“make pregnant.”] The act of making, 
or state of being, pregnant; fecun- 
dation. 

Impregnation, Diseases affect- 
ing the. See Carporicus. 

Im-pu'ber, eris.* [From in, nega- 
tive, and pu’'ber, “of ripe age.”’] With- 
out hair on the pubes; not arrived at 
adult age. 

Impuissance. See Imporence. 

Im-pus-tu-la’tus.* [From in, nega- 
tive, and pustula’tus, “having pustules.’’] 
Having no red spots: impus’tulate. 

Imus Wen’ter.* (“Lowest Belly.’’) 
The lowest part of the abdomen, between 
the uwnbilicus and pudenda. 

Im. A Latin particle signifying “in, 
SS Withine “into, Ol, “acuinse, it 
is often negative, and sometimes inten- 
sive. Before 6, m, and p, the n is changed 
to m: e.g., imbibe, instead of inbibe ; 
immobilis for irmobilis, impotent for in- 
potent, ete. 

In-ze-qual-I-fo'li-us.* [From inz- 
qua'lis, “unequal,” and fo'lium, a 
‘“leaf.’| Having unequal leaves. 

Tneal-bu-mi-ma’tus.* [From in, 
priv., and a/bu’men.] Applied to the 
embryo of plants not having albumen. 

Tn-an-a-gen’e-sis.* [From ts, ivés, a 
“fibre,” and anagen'esis, “regenera- 
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tion.”] Muscular regeneration, or re- — 
production of muscular fibre. _ ; 

Im-a-naph’y-sis.* [From |, ivés, a 
“fibre,” and anaph'ysis, “renewed — 
growth.”] Similar to INANAGENESIS. 

En-an-i’tion. [Imami'tio, o/nis; — 
from ina’nio, inani’tum, to“ empty” (from — 
ina'nis, “empty”).| Emptiness of the 
body, its viscera, or its vessels, from — 
want of food; starvation. 4 

In-an-the-ra’tus.* [From in, priv., — 
and anthe'ra, an “anther.”] Applied to 
the filaments of stamens when they do 
not bear anthers. q 

In-an-ther-if’er-us.* [From in, 
priv., anthe’ra, an “anther,” and /e’ro, 
to ‘“bear.”] The same as INANTHERA- 
TUS, which see. 

In-ap-pen-dic-u-la’tus.* {From | 
in, priv., and appen’dix, an “addition.” ] — 
Having no appendices. Applied mostly 
to plants. 

In-ap’pe-ten-cy. [Inappeten’tia; 
from in, negative, and ap'peto, to “de- 
sire.”] The same as ANOREXIA. A want 
or loss of appetite. 

In-ar-tic’u-late. [Inarticula’tus; 
from in, priv., and articula’tus, “ articeu- 
lated.”] Having no articulation: inar- 
ticulated. Also, not having distinct ut- 
terance. 

In-eal-¥-ea'tus.* [From in, priv., | 
and ca’lyx.] Without a calyx. 

In-can-dés'¢cence. [Imeandescen’= — 
tia; from incandes’co, to “grow very | 
hot.”] The bright appearance presented 
by solids and liquids when heated to a 
sufficient degree. 

In-cean-dés'cent. [Incandes’cens; 
from the same.] Applied to a body 
heated till its surface becomes white and 
brilliant. 

In-ea/neus. [Inea’nus; from in, 
intensive, and ca’nus, “hoary.”] Hoary; — 
covered with a white down. Applied to — 
the stems, leaves, ete. of plants. 

In-ean-ta'tion. [From incan’to, in- — 
canta’tum, to “charm.”] A mode of 
curing disease by charms, ete. 

In-ear’cer-tt-ed. [Inearcera’tus; | 
from in, “in,” and car’cer, a “prison.”] — 
Applied to the portion of bowel or other 
substance confined by the stricture in 
strangulated hernia. 


Imearceration. See STRANGULA- 
TION. 
In-car-na'tion. [From in, “in,” or 


“upon,” and ca'ro, car'nis, “flesh.”] | 
Growth of flesh or granulations. | 

In-cer-nie’u-lum.* [From incer/ic, — 
to “sift,” or “strain.”] The pelvis of 
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the kidney into which the urine is 


strained from the papille renis. 

In'ei-dence. [Ineiden'tia; from 
in'cido, to “fall upon.”] A term for the 
direction in which one body strikes upon 
another. 

In'cidence, Angie of. The angle 
formed by the line in which a body or 
ray of light moves, and the straight line 
perpendicular to the plane against which 
the body or ray strikes. 

Incidentia,* in-se-den’she-a. [From 
anei'do, to “eut in.”] A name formerly 
given to medicines which were supposed 
to consist of sharp particles, as acids and 
salts. 

In-cin-er-a'tion. [Incinera’tio, 
o’nis; from tnein’ero, tncinera’tum, to 
“burn to ashes.”] The act of reducing 
animal or vegetable matter to ashes. 

Im-eised’. [Inei’sus.] Cut irregu- 
larly and sharply. Applied to leaves. 

In-eis'ion. [Inci’sio, o'nis; from 
inci’ do, inci’sum, to “cut into,” to “eut.’’] 
The cutting into the integuments or flesh 
with an instrument. 

In-ci-si’vus.* [From the same.] 
Belonging to the incisor teeth. 

In-ci’sor,* plural Imn-ei-so’réé, 
[From the same.] The four front teeth 
of both jaws which have sharp, cutting 
edges. ‘ 

In-eli-na’tion. [Inclina’tio, o/nis ; 
from ineli'no, inclina'tum, to “bend 
down,” to “incline.”] The state of a 
body or vessel placed obliquely. The 
angle made by two planes or two lines, 
or by a plane and a line; or the angle 
which they would make if they were ex- 
tended until they met. 

In-com-pat'i-ble. [From in, nega- 
tive, and compa'tior, to “suffer to- 
gether.”] Literally, “that cannot be 
suffered (or allowed) together.” Applied 
to substances which act chemically on 
each other, and therefore cannot with 
propriety be prescribed together. 

In-com-plete’. [From in, negative, 
and com'pleo, comple'tum, to “fulfil,” to 
“finish.”] A term applied to a flower 
which wants some one or more kinds of 
organs. 

In-com-pres-si-bil'I-ty. [Imcom- 
pressibilitas, a'tis; from in, negative, 
and com'primo, compres'sum, to ‘press 
together.”] Incapability of being com- 
pressed. 

In-eon'ti-nence. [Incontinen’- 
tia; from in, negative, and conti'nco, to 
“contain.”] Inability to retain the 
natural evacuations. 


IND 


In-cor-po-ra'tion. [Incorpora’- 
tio, o'nis; from in, “into,” and cor’pus, 
a “body.”’] The mixing of particles of 
different bodies together so that they 
appear to be formed into one body, o3 
into a uniform substance. 

Inerassantia,* — in-kras-san/she-a. 
[The neuter plural of ineras'sans, the 
present participle of ineras’so, ineras- 
sa'tum, to “make thiek.”] Applied to 
medicines supporcd to have the power of 
thickening the humors or the blood when 
too thin. 

In-erus-ta’tien. [Inerusta’tio, 
o’nis; from inerus'to, inerusta’tum, to 
“rough-cast,” to “inerust.”] The act 
or process of forming a crust. A crust 
or deposit of stony molecules on bodies 
plunged or habitually bathed in water 
charged with caleareous salts. 

In-eu-ba'tion. [Incuba’tio, o'nis ; 
from in'cubo, incuba’tum, to “lie upon,” 
to “sit on,” as eggs.] The act or pro- 
eess by which most birds hatch their 
eggs. Also applied to the period between 
the implanting of a disease, or subjection 
to its causes, and its development. 

In’eu-bus.* [From in'cubo, to “lie 
or sit upon.”] (Fr. Cauchemar, kish'‘- 
mar’.) Thenight-mare. See EpHIALTES. 

In/eubus Vigilan’tium*  (vij-e- 
lan’she-iim). See Day-Mareg. 

In-eum’'bent. [From incum’bo, to 
‘Jie or lean upon.”]) Leaning or lying 
upon. Applied to anthers which lie on 
the inner side of the filaments, ete. 

In-eur’vate. [Ineurva’tus, In- 
eur’vus; from incw'vo, tneurva'tum, to 
“bend,” to “curve.”] Bent, or bowed, 
inwards; incurved. 

In-cur-va'tion. [Ineurva’'tio, 
o’nis; from the same.] A bowing or 
bending. Applied to the back, ete. 

In’/eus,* gen. In-eu'dis. (Fr. En- 
elume, On“ kliim’.) Literally, an “anvil.” 
The largest of the ossicles of the internal 
ear; so named from its fancied resem- 
blance to a smith’s anvil. 

Ind, — /n di’cs.* “From day to day,” 
or “daily.” 

In-def'i-nite. [From in, negative, 
and defi'nio, defini'tum, to “limit,” to 
“define.”] Hither uncertain in number 
or too many to be readily counted. Ap- 
plied to petals, stamens, ete. 

In-de-his’c¢ent. [Indehis’cens; 
from 7n, negative, and dchis'co, to “gape 
open.’”’] Applied to a pericarp that docs 
not open spontaneously, when ripe. 

In’'dex,* gen. In/di-eis. [From in’di- 
co, to “point out,” to “show.’’] Applied 
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to the fore-finger, beeause it is used for 
pointing. 
In‘di-an Ar'row-Root. 
of the Maranta arundinacea. 
In'dian Corn. The Zea Mays, or 
maize-plant. 
In‘dian Hemp. The Cannabis Indica. 
In'‘dian Pink. The Spigelia mari- 
landica. 


The root 


In‘dian Rub’ber. A name for caout- 
chouc. 

In'dian To-bae’co. The Lobelia 
‘inflata. 

In-di-a'’ma Ra’‘dix.* A name for 
Ipecacuanha. 


In-di-ea'tion. [Indica’tio, 0’ nis ; 
from in'dico, indica’ tum, to “point out.” ] 
That which indicates or points out what 
ought to be done by the practitioner. 

In-di-ea'tor, o'ris,* [From the 
same.} A muscle of the fore-finger, Also 
termed Ectensor Indicis. See INpex. 

In’di-cus Mor'bus.* (“Indian Dis- 
ease.’’) A name for the venereal disease ; 
so called because it was believed to have 
been first brought to Europe from the 
West Indies (or the neighboring coast of 
America) by the Spaniards. 

In-dig’en-ous. [Indig’emus; from 
in'du, for in, “in,” and ge'no, an ancient 
form of gig'no, to “beget,” to ‘‘ produce.” | 
Native to acountry; originally produced 
in a country or place. 

In-di-ges'tion. [Indiges’ tio, o’nis; 
from in, negative, and dig'ero, diges’'tum, 
to “set in order,” to “digest.”] The 
disease Dyspepsia. 

In-dig-i-ta'tion. [Indigita’tio, 
O’nis; from in, “into,” and dig'itus, a 
“finger.”] The passing or thrusting of 
one part of the intestines into another; 
the part which enters being compared ta 
a finger. See IntussuscePTioON. 

In-dig-na-bun’dus.* [From indig'- 
nor, to “be indignant.’] Literally, 
“angry.” A name given to the rectus 
externus (a muscle of the eye), from the 
expression of anger or scorn which the 
action of this muscle imparts. 

In‘di-go. [A corruption of Jn'dico, 
the Portuguese and Spanish for ‘“In- 
dian;” Latin Jn’dicum; so called be- 
cause it was originally procured exclu- 
sively from India.] A blue coloring 
matter extracted from the Indigofera 
tinctoria, the anil, or indigo-plant. 

In-di-gof/er-a  An’‘il.* Another 
name for the J/ndiyofera tinctoria, 

Indigof’era Tine-to'ri-a.* The 
plant which yields indigo. It belongs 
to the natural order Leyuminose. 
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In-di-gof’/er-us.* [From in’digo, 
and fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing, or pro- 
ducing, indigo. Applied to plants. 

In’di-go-tate. [Imdig’otas, a’tis.] 
A combination of indigotie acid with a 
base. 

In-dig’o-tim. [Indigoti’ma.] The 
coloring principle of indigo. 


Im’do-lés.* The natural disposition 
or character. 
In-due'tion. ([EInduc’tio,. o'nis ; 


from indu'co, induc’tum, to “lead into.” ] 
The act or process of inferring or estab- 
lishing a general proposition from seve- 
ral particular ones; also, the proposition 
thus established. 

In-due'tive. [From the same.] Ca- 
pable of leading to; inferring, or per- 
suading by induction. 

In-du-men'‘tum.* [From in’duo, to 
“put on,” to “coyver.’’] Any hairiness 
or downy covering of plants. 

In-du'pli-cate. [From in, “in,” or 
“inwards,” and du’plico, duplica'tum, to 
“double.”] A term applied to yalvate 
eestivation, in which the margins of the 
leaves. are inflexed. 

In’'du-rate. [Indura’tus; from 
indu'ro, indura’'tum, to “harden.” ] Made 
hard; hardened. 

In-du-ra'tion. [Indura’tio, o’nis; 
from the same.] (Fr. Engurcissement, 
onediir'séss'mone’,) The state or process 
of hardening: the hardening of any part 
from the effect of disease. 

In-du-si-a’tus.* Having an indu- 
sium, 

In-du’si-um.* [From in’duo, indu’- 
tum, to “put on,” to “cover.”] The 
proper covering of the fruit-dots of 
ferns; any peculiar membranous cover- 
ing. Applied to the amnion, because it 
covers the foetus. 

In-du'vi-al. [Induvia'lis; from 
the same.] Applied to a calyx when it 
is persistent, and covers the fruit, as that 
of the Physalis alkekengi. 

Im-du'vi-ate. [Induvia’tus; from 
the same.] Applied to fruit that is coy- 
ered by induvia. ‘ 

In-du’vi-am,* plural In-du'vi-a. 
[From in’duo, to“ cover.’’] Appliedto the 
whole perianth, or every accessory part 
of the flower which persists and covers 
the fruit, after maturity of the ovary. 

In-em’bry-o-nate. [Imembryo- 
na’tus; from in, negative, and em’bryo.} 
Having no embryo, germ, or coveu/wmn. 

In-e-qui-lat’er-al. — [Imaequilat’« 
erus; from in, negative, or priv.. a’ quus, 
“equal,” and lu’tus, a “side.”] Having 


__ar'ma, “arms.’’} 
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- unequal sides, as the leaves of certain 
plants. 

In-er’mis.* [From ‘in, priv., and 

Without spines, or 
prickles; unarmed. 

Inertia,* in-er'she-a. [From in’ers, 
“slothful.”] This term is used to de- 
note the principle or law of the material 
world that all bodies are absolutely 
passive or indifferent to a state of rest 
or motion, and would continue forever 
at rest, or persevere in the same uniform 
and rectilinear motion, unless disturbed 
Ly the action of some extrinsic foree.— 
(Branve.) 

Inf. = Infu'sum,* an “infusion;” 
also, Infun'de,* “pour in.” 

In/fan-ey. [Lat. Emfan’'tia; sce 
Inrant; Fr. Enfance, ox fonss’.] Harly 
childhood, usually reckoned from birth 
to the seventh year. See Airas. 

In/famt. [Lat. Im’fams; from in, 
negative, and fans, “speaking; Fr. 
Enfant, ox fone’.] Originally, a child so 
young as to be unable to speak; now 
applied somewhat indefinitely to any 
young child. See Inrancy. 

In-fan'ti-cide. [Infantici’da; 
from in'fans, a “child,” or “infant,” and 
cx’do, to “kill.”] One who kills, mur- 
ders, or destroys an infant. 

Infan'ticide. [Infanticid’ium; 
from the same.] Child-murder, distin- 
guished into that which is perpetrated 
by omission, and that by commission. 

In-fare'tion. [Inmfare'tio, o/n/s ; 
from infar'cio, infare'tum, to “fill in.’’] 
A sénse of oppression, fulness, or stuff- 
ing of the chest. 

in-fee’tion. [Infee'tio, o/nis; from 
infi'cio, infec'tum, to “infect.”] The 
communication of a disease by per- 
sonal contact with the sick, or by means 
of effluvia arising from the body of the 
sick; contagion. 

Infeeundity. See Srerimiry. 

In-fe’ri-or. A term applied to the 
ovary when the calyx is attached to it, 
or to the calyx when it is free. 

.Infe’rior Lon-gi-tu'di-nal_ Si’- 
mus. A vein of the dura mater, run- 
ning along the lower margin of the 


Sale ecerebri. 
In‘fe-ro-bran-ehi-a'tus.* [From 
in’ferus, “beneath,” and  bran'chizx, 


“gills,””] Applied in the plural neuter 
(Unferobranchia'ta) to an order of 
Mollusca Gasteropoda, having the bran- 
chize on both sides of the body under the 
border of the mantle. 

In-fil'trat-ed. [Infiltra’tus; from 


fra, 


INF 


in, “into,” and fil'/trum, a “strainer.”} 
Strained through; filtered. Applied tu 
an organ or part in the state of filtration. 

In-fil-tra'tion. {Infiltra’tio, o'n/s, 
from thesame.] A straining of fluid sub- 
stances into the areole or cellular tissue 
of a structure. 

In-fin-i-tes'i-mal. [infinites'i- 
mus; from in, negative, and ji’nis, a 
“boundary.”] Infinitely small. 

Infirmary. See Hospira.. 

in-flamed’. [Inflamma’tus; from 
inflam'mo, inflamma’'tum, to “set on fire,” 
to “inflame.”] (Fr. Enflammé, oxe‘flim’- 
ma’.) In a state of inflammation. 

In-flam’'ma-ble. [Inflamma’« 
bilis; fromthe same.] Applied to gases 
or substances that are easily set on 
fire. 

Inflammable Air. See Hyprocen. 

In-flam-ma’tion. [Inflamma’tio, 
o’nis; from the same.] <A state of dis- 
ease characterized by redness, pain, 
heat, and swelling, attended or not with 
fever; termed, also, Phiogosis. Itis often 
expressed by the terminal -itis added to 
the name of the organ or part affected; 
as, bronchitis, inflammation of the bron- 
chia; tonsil/itis, inflammation of the 
tonsils. See Puiur@masra, and PxHio- 
GOSIS. 

In-fiam’ma-to-ry.  [Imflamma- 
to’rius; from the same.] Belonging to 
inflammation; phlogistic. 

Inflam’matory Crust. The buy 
coat of the blood. 

Inflam/matory Fe'ver. 
of fever called synocha. 

Inflatio. See Empnyspma. 

In-flexed’. [HInflex’us; from in, 
“in,” or “inwards,” and flec'to, flex'wn, 
to “bend.”’] Abruptly bent or curved in- 
wards. 

In-flo-rés/cenece. [Inflorescen’- 
tia; from inflores'co, to “blossom.”] A 
mode of flowering; the arrangement of 
flowers on the stem or branch; the par- 
ticular manner of flowering. 

In-flu-en’za. An Italian word sig- 
nifying “influence ;” because the disease 
seems to reside in, or be dependent upon, 
some atmospheric influence. (Fr. Grippe, 
grép or gripp.) An epidemic disease 
characterized by the suddenness of its 
attack, general depression, great heavi- 
ness over the eyes, and by a peculiarly 
distressing fever. . 

In-fra-max-il-la/ris.* [From in’- 
“beneath,” and mazil/la, the 
‘“jaw.’”’] Situated under the jaw: infra- 
maxillary. 
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In-fra-or'bi-tar, or In-fra-or'bi- 
ta-ry. |Infraorbita’rius, or Infra- 
orbita’ris; from in'/ra, “beneath,” 
“below,” and or’ bita, the “orbit.” | Situ- 
ated beneath the orbit of the eye. 

In-fra-scap’u-lar. [Infrasecapu- 
la’ris; from in//ra, ‘ beneath,” “below,” 
and seap'ula, the ‘shoulder-blade.”] 
Below the shoulder-blade. 

In-fra-spi‘nate. [Imfraspina’tus; 
from in'fra, “beneath,” “below,” and 
spi'na, a “spine.”] Below a spinous 


process. 
Tn-fun-dib'u-lar, or In-fum-dib’- 
u-li-form. {Infundibulifor’ mis; 


from infundib'ulum, a “funnel.”’] Shaped 
like a funnel. 

In-fun-dib/u-lum,* plural In-fam- 
dib’a-la. [From infun'do, infu'sum, to 
“pour in.”] (Fr. Entonnoir, oneton'- 
nwar’.) A funnel. Applied in the plu- 
ral to three small tubes in the kidney, 
of a funnel-like shape; also to the canal 
leading from the third ventricle of the 
brain to the pituitary gland. 

In-fu'sa,* the plural of Inrusvum, 
which see. 

In-fa'sion. [Infu’sio, o/nis, or 
Enfun'sum; from in, “in,” or “upon,” 
and fun'dv, fu'sum, to “pour.”]  Lite- 
rally, a “pouring in or upon.” The 
act of steeping some substance in cold 
or hot water, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a solution of its soluble principle; 
also, the name of such solution. See 
Inrusum. 

Infusoria. See next article. 

in-fu-so'ri-us.* [From the same.] 
Belonging to infusions: infu’sory. Ap- 
plied in the plural neuter (/nfuso!ria) to 
a class of Radiata, so extremely minute 
as to be invisible to the naked eye; 
found in infusions of various substances, 
andin stagnant water. See ANIMALCULE. 

In-fa’'sum.* [From the same.] 
An aqueous solution of vegetable sub- 
stances, obtained without the aid of 
ebullition. 

Infu’'sum An-gus-tu/ree.* — (“In- 
fusion of Angustura.”) Take of Angus- 
‘tura, in moderately coarse powder, half 
a troyounce; water, a sufficient quan- 
tity. Moisten the powder with two flui- 
drachms of water, pack it firmly in a 
conical percolator, and gradually pour 
water upon it, until the filtered liquid 
measures a pint. ‘This infusion may 
also be prepared by macerating the An- 
gustura in a pint of boiling water, for 
two hours, in a covered vessel, and 
straining. 
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Infu’sum An-them’i-dis.* (“Tn-_ 
fusion of Chamomile.”) Take of cham-_ 
omile, half a troyounce; boiling water, — 
Macerate for ten minutes in a 


a pint. 
covered vessel, and strain. 


Infu/sum Ca-lum’bee,* or Infa’= — 


sum Co-lom/bz* (U.S. Ph., 1850). 
(‘Infusion of Columbo.’’) Prepared in 
the same manner as the Inpusum Ay- 
GUSTURA, only substituting Columbo for 
Angustura. 

Infu’sum Cap’si-¢i.* (“Infusion 
of Capsicum.”) Take of capsicum, in 
coarse powder, half a troyounce; boiling 
water, a pint. Macerate for two hours 
in a covered vessel, and strain. 

Infu/sum Car-y-o-plhyl/li.* (“TIn- 
fusion of Cloves.”) Take of cloves, 
bruised, one hundred and twenty grains; 
boiling water, a pint. Macerate for two 
hours in a covered vessel, and strain. 

In-fa’sum Cin-eho’nze Fla’voe.* 
(‘Infusion of Yellow Cinchona.”’) Take 
of yellow cinchona, in moderately fine 
powder, a troyounce; aromatic sulphuric 
acid, a fluidrachm; water, a sufficient 
quantity. Mix the acid with a pint of 
water; then moisten the powder with 
half a fluidounce of the mixture, and, 
having packed it firmly in a conical 
glass percolator, gradually pour upon it 
the remainder of the mixture, and after- 
wards water, until the filtered liquid 
measures a pint. 

Infa/sum Cincho’nz Ru’'bree,* or 
Infa’sum Cincho’mz Com-pos’i- 
tuma* (U.S. Ph., 1850). (“Infusion of 
Red Cinchona,” or “Compound Infusion 
of Cinchona.”) Prepared exactly as the 
preceding, only substituting the red for 
the yellow cinchona. 

Infa’sum Dig-i-ta’lis.* — (‘“Infu- 
sion of Digitalis.”) Take of digitalis, 
in coarse powder, sixty grains; tincture 
of cinnamon, a fluidounce; boiling wa- 
ter, half a pint. Macerate the digitalis 
with the water for two hours in a ecov- 
ered vessel, and strain; then add the 
tincture of cinnamon, and mix. 

In-fu’sum Eu-pa-to'ri-i (‘Tn- 
fusion of Thoroughwort.”) Take of 
thoroughwort, a troyounce; boiling 
water, a pint. Macerate for two hours 
in a covered vessel, and strain. 

Im-fu'sui Gemtia’msz (jen-she-a’- 
né) Com-pes'i-tum.* (“Compound 
Infusion of Gentian.’’) Take of gen- 
tian, in moderately coarse powder, half 
a troyounce; 
moderately coarse powder, coriander, in 
moderately coarse powder, cach sixty 
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‘grains; alcohol, two fluidounces; water, 
7 


a fufiicient quantity. Mix the alcohol 
with fourteen fluidounces of water, and, 
having moistened the mixed powders 

ith three fluidrachms of the menstruum, 
pack them firmly in a conical percolator, 
and gradually pour upon them, first the 
remainder of the menstruum, and after- 
wards water, until the filtered liquid 
measures a pint. 

Infu’/sum Ju-nip’e-ri.*  (“Infu- 
sion of Juniper.”) Take of juniper, 
bruised, a troyounce; boiling water, a 
pint. Macerate for an hour in a coy- 
ered vessel, and strain. 

Infu’sum Pi cis Liq/ul-dz.* (‘In- 
fusion of Liquid Pitch or Tar.”) Tar- 
water. Take of tar, a pint; water, four 
pints. Mix them, and shake the mixture 
frequently during twenty-four hours; 
then pour off the infusion, and filter 
through paper. 

Infu’sum Pru’ ni Vir-gin-i-a’/nz.* 
(“Infusion of Wild Cherry Bark.’) 
Take of wild cherry bark, in moderately 
coarse powder, half a troyounce; water, 
a sufficient quantity. Moisten the pow- 
der with six fluidrachms of water, let it 
stand for an hour, pack it gently in a 
conical glass percolator, and gradually 
pour water upon it, until the filtered 
liquid measures a pint. : 

Infu’sum Quas'size* (kwdsh’e-é). 
(“Infusion of Quassia.’’) Take of 
quassia, rasped, one hundred and twenty 
grains; water, a pint. Macerate for 
twelve hours in a covered vessel, and 
strain. 

Infu'sum Sen’nz.* (“Infusion of 
Senna.”) Take of senna, a troyounce; 
coriander, bruised, sixty grains; boiling 
water, a pint. Macerate for an hour in 
a covered vessel, and strain. 

Infu’sum Ser-pen-ta/ri-z.* (“In- 
fusion of Serpentaria, or Snake-root.”) 
Prepared in the same manner as the In- 
Fusum ANGuSsTUR#, only substituting 
Serpentaria for Angustura. 

Infu’'sum Spi-ge'li-w.* = (“ Infu- 
sion of Spigelia.”) Take of spigelia, 
half a troyounce; boiling water, a pint. 
Macerate for two hours in a covered 
vessel, and strain. 

Infa’sum Ta-rax'a-ci.*  (“Infu- 
sion of Dandelion.”) Take of dande- 
lion, bruised, two troyounces; boiling 
water, a pint. Macerate for two hours 
in a covered vessel, and strain. 

Infa’/sum Wa-le-ri-a/ne.* (“Infa- 
sion of Valerian.”) Prepared in the same 
manner as the Inrcsum ANGUSTURA. 
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Infu'sum Zin-gib’e-ris.* = (“Tn. 
fusion of Ginger.”) Take of ginger, 
bruised, half a troyounce; boiling water, 
a pint. Macerate for two hours in a 
covered vessel, and strain. 

Im-ges'tus.* [From in’gero, inges’: 
tum, to “carry in.”] Applied in the 
plural neuter (/nges’ta) to the aliments 
taken into the body by the mouth. 

In-glu’vi-és.* [Perhaps from in, 
“in,” and guw’la, the “throat.”] The 
craw, or crop, of birds. 

In-gras'si-as, Wings of. Two por- 
tions of the symmetrical halves of the 
sphenoid bone, termed the large and 
small wings. 

In-grav-i-da'tion. [Ingravida’- 
tio, o’nis; from in, intensive, and 
grav'ido, gravida!tum, to “impregnate.’’] 
Impregnation ; being with young. 

In-gre’di-ent. [Ingre’diens; from 
ingre’dior, to “enter in.”] Any sub- 
stance which enters into the composition 
of a compound body. 

In'guen,* gen. In’gui-nis. The 
lower and lateral part of the abdo- 
men, just above the thigh; the groin. 

In’gui-nal. [Inmguina’lis; from 
in'guen.| Belonging to the groin. 

Inguinal Canal, Iifguinal Ring. 
See Spermatic CANAL. 

Inguinal Hernia. §ee Busono- 
CELE. ! 

In’guinal Lig’a-ment. The same 
as Poupart’s LigaAmMEnt, which see. 

Ingulatio (in-gu-la’she-o), o/nis.* 
[From in,“into,” and gu’la, the “throat.’’] 
The introducing or putting any thing 
into the throat: ingula’tion. 

In-hab’‘i-tive-ness, [From inhab’- 
ito, to “dwell in.”] A term used by 
phrenologists to indicate the propensity, 
observed to be much stronger in some 
men and some animals than in others, 
to remain in the place in which they 
have long resided; or to be attached to 
their home simply because they have 
become accustomed to it. - 

In-ha-la’tion. [Inhala’tio, o'nis ; 
from inha'lo, inhala’tum, to “breathe 
in.”] Originally, a drawing of the air 
into the lungs. Usually applied to the 
inspiring of medicated or poisonous 
fumes with the breath. 

In-ha/ler. [From the same.] A 
name applied to an apparatus con- 
structed for the convenient inhalation 
of medicinal vapors; sometimes resorted 
to in pulmonary affections. 

In‘i-ad. Applied the same as IniAlL, 
used adverbially. 
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In't-al. [From iviov, the “ occiput.’’] 
Belonging to the occiput; looking to the 
occiput, A term used by Dr. Barclay in 
reference to the aspects of the head. 

| In-i'tis, idis.® [From ts, ivés, “fibre.’’] 
Inflammation of muscular fibre or sub- 


stance. Applied by Feuerstein to rheu- 
matism. 
Inj. enem. = /Jnjicia'tur  en'ema.* 


“Let a elyster be given.” 

Inject. = Injec'tio.* “An injection.” 

In-jee'tion. [Injec’tio, o’nis ; from 
inji' cio, injec'tum, to “throw into.’”’] Any 
medicated liquor thrown into a natural 
or preternatural cavity by means of a 
syringe, or an injection-bag; when in- 
tended for the rectum, it is termed an 
enema, or clyster. In Anatomy, the 
term injection is applied to the filling of 
the vessels of any part of the body with 
some bright or highly colored substance, 
in order to exhibit their form or number 
to better advantage. Thus, a mercurial 
injection is often used for the minute 
vessels or capillaries, as, from its perfect 
fluidity, it readily penetrates the smallest 
passages, while its metallic brilliancy 
enables the minutest vascular ramifica- 
tions to be clearly seen. But a resinous 
compound—colored red or blue, accord- 
ing as the design is to represent the 
arteries or veins—is, perhaps, most gene- 
rally used. 

Im-Knees. <A vulgar name for the 
deformity termed Genua valga. 

In-nate’. [From in, “in,” or “on,” 
and nas’cor, na'tus, to “be born.” ] Lite- 
rally, “inborn,” or “produced upon.” 
Applied to anthers which are attached 
by their base to the apex of the filament. 

in-ner-va'tion. [Innerva’ tio, 
Onis; from in, “into,” or “to,” and ner!- 
vus, a “nerve,” or “strength.”] That 
vital process by which nervous energy is 
communicated to any part. 

In-ner’vis.* [From in, priy., and 
ner'vus, & “nerve.” | Applied to cotyle- 
dons and leaves when the nervures, en- 
veloped by the parenchyma, are not 
seen externally, and seem not to exist. 

Innominata Artery. See ARTERIA 
InnominaTA. 

In-nom-i-na/tus.* [From in, priv., 
and no’men, a “name.”] Having no 
name; unnamed. 

In-nu-tri/tion. [Innutri’tio, o/nis; 
from in, priv., and nu'trio, nutri’tum, to 
“nourish.”] Want of nourishment. 

In-o-ear'pus.* [From is, ivés, a 
“fibre,’”’ and xaprés, “fruit.”] Having 
fibrous fruit. 
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In-o-chon-dri'tis, idis.* [From &, 
ivés, a “fibre,” and xé6vdpos, a “carti- 
lage.”] Inflammation of tendons and — 
cartilages. all 

In-oc-u-la’' tion. [Inocula'tio, — 
O'nis; from dnoclulo, tnocula'tum, to — 
“ingraft.’”’] The insertion of virus into 
any part of the body in order to com- 
municate a disease. 

In-o-gen’e-sis.* [From i, tvés, a 
“fibre,” and yévw, to “be born.”] The 
production of fibre. 

Im-o/ma, atis.* [From &, ivés, a 
“fibre.”] <A fibrous tumor. 

Inonetion. A French term for Iy- 
UNCTION, which see. 

In-o-pol/y¥-pus.* [From is, ivés, a 
“fibre,” and pol'ypus.] A fibrous poly- 
pus. 

In-or-gan/ic. [Inorgan’icus; from 
in, priv., and or/ganum, an “organ.’’} 
Destitute of organs. Applied to minerals 
as distinguished from animals and yege- 
tables. 

In-os'cu-lat-ing. [From in, “into,” 
and os’culum, a “little mouth.”] Open- 
ing into each other; anastomosing, as 
the tubes of some plants. See Inoscu- 
LATION. 

In-os-eu-la'tion. __ [Imoscula’tio, 
o’nis ; from the same.] The junction or 
interunion of different branches of arte- 
ries, or veins, or extremities of arteries 
with the origins of veins. 


In. pulm. = Jn pulmen'to.* In 
gruel.” 
Inquest. See Inquisirio. 


In’'quest, Cor’o-ner’s. An inqui- 
sition appointed by a coroner in a case 
of sudden death, by summoning a jury 
to make inquiry upon examination of the 
body, respecting the cause of death, ete. 

In-qui-si'tion. [Inquisi’tio, o'nis; 
from ingui'ro, inguisi'tum, to “search 
into,” to “inquire.”] An inquiry or in- 
quest of jurors, in causes civil and erimi- 
nal, on proof made of the fact on either 
side, as in cases of the lunacy of crimi- 
nals, ete. 

In-sal-I-fi'a-ble. [Imsalifiab’ilis 5 
from in, priv., and salifiab'ilis, “capa- 
ble of being formed into a salt.’’] Ap- 
plied to oxides which are not acids, nor 
capable of neutralizing them. 

In-sal-i-va'tiom. [Insaliva’tio, 
o’/nis; from in, “by,” and saliva'tio, a 
“filling with saliva.”’] The process of 
mixing the saliva with the food in the 
act of mastication. 

In-sane’. [Insa’nus; from 7n, nega. 
tive, and sa’/nus, “sane,” or “sound.’} 


> 


INS 


(Fr. Feu, foo.) Mad; wanting intellect ; 

deranged in .nind, 

 En-sain’‘i-iy. [Insa’nia, Insan’i- 
las, a'tis; from the same.] (Fr. Folie, 
‘le’.) Deranged intellect; madness or 


a Insatiable Appetite. See Buta. 
Im’seet. [See [nsectrus.] A name 
applied to any small animal having the 
body deeply incised, or, so to speak, di- 
vided between the head and the belly; as 
- common fly, the bee, the ant, the 
ocust, ete. 

. kn-see’ta,* the plural of In-see’tum, 
an *‘insect.” 

. In-see-tif’er-us.* [From insec’tum, 
an “insect,” and fe’ro, to “bear.’”’] Ap- 
‘plied to amber (Suceinum) when it con- 
tains insects imbedded in its substance. 

In-see-tiv’or-ous. _[Insectiv’or- 
us; from insec'ta, “insects,” and vo'ro, 
to “devour.”] “Insect-devouring. Ap- 
plied in the plural neuter (/nsectiv' ora) 
to a family of Mammalia. 

In-see-tol’ o-sy- [Insectolo’gia; 
from insec'tum, an “insect,” and ddyos, a 
“discourse.” A treatise upon insects. 
The same as EnromoLoey. 

In-see’'tum.* [Le. an’imal im- 
pnee'tum; animal, a “living creature,” 
and insec'tus, “eut in,” “incised.’’] Lite- 
rally, an “incised onimal, ” A small ani- 
mal of a particular description. See In- 
SECT. 
 In-see’tus.* [From in’'seco, insec'- 
tum, to “cut into.”] Insee’ted. Applied 
in the plural neuter (/nsec’ta) to a class 
of Articulata, See Insectum. 

In-ser’tion. [Inser’tio, ons ; from 
in'sero, inser ‘tum, to “implant,” or “in- 
_sert,” to “set in.”] The attachment of 
“muscle to a bone; also, the entrance of 
anerve into a musele or organ. Also, 
the place or the mode of junction of 
- leaves with the stem, ete. 
In-ses-so’rés.* [From insi/deo, in- 
_ses'sum, to “sit upon,” to “perch.’’] 
_Perchers.”. A name applied some- 
what loosely to various orders or divisions 
of birds. C. Bonaparte includes under 
this term the Pas’seres seanso’res and 
Accip'itres, 

In'si-dens, en’tis® [From insi’deo, 
to “sit upon.”] Sitting upon; resting, 
or floating on, the surface. Applied for- 
¥ _merly to matters supernatant on the 
_ urine. 

In Si’'tu® (ablative of situs, “situa- 
tion’). In its natural position or situa- 
tion, 


In-so-la'tion. [Insola'tio, 0/nis ; 
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from inso’lo, insola’tum, to “dry in the 
sun,” to “ expose to the sun.”] Exposure 
to the sun to promote the action of one 
substance upon another; blanching; 
bleaching. Exposure to the sun as a 
cause of disease. 

Ensoluble, or Imsolubility. 
So.vuBiiry, 


See 


In-som’ni-a.* [From in, priv., and 
som'nus, “slecp.’’] Want of sleep; 
wakefulness. ce AGrypniA, PERvIGI- 


LIUM. 

In-spec' tion. [Inspee’ tio, o/nis ; 
from inspi'cio, inapec'tum, to “observe,” 
or “examine,” to “behold. i Examina- 
tion by the eye. See Expiorario. 

in-spi-ra’'tion. [Inspira’tio, o'nis; 
from in, “in,” and spi'ro, spira ‘tum, to 
“breathe.”] The act of drawing in the 
breath, 

Inspissantia,* in- “Spis- -san’she-a. 
ree in, intensive, and spis’so, spissa’ - 
tum, to “thicken.”] Agents which aug- 
ment the density of the plasma, or color- 
less portion of the blood. 

In'spis-sat-ed. [Inspissa’tus; from 
the same.]_ Made thick by evaporation 
of the thinner parts. Applied to vege- 
table juices. 

In’'stinet.. [Instine’tus; from in- 
sting’uo, instine’tum, to “move,” or “ex- 
cite.”] That power by which animals 
are moved, independently of instruction 
or experience, to perform such acts as 
are necessary for the preservation of the 
individual or the race. 

In’stru-ment. [Instrumen’tum; 
from in’struo, to “ provide with,” or “fur- 
nish.””] Any mechanical appliance, tool, 
or agent used in manipulations or opera- 
tions. 

In-suf-fla’tion. [Insufila’tio, o'nis; 
frem in, “into,” and su/’/lo, suffla'tum, to 
“blow.”] The act of blowing into any 
cavity, or hollow part, by mechanical 
means, or otherwise. 

In’su-lat-ed. ([Insula’tus; from 
in'sula, an “island.”] Surreunded by 
non-conduetors. Also, in Entomology, 
applied to discoid areolx of the wing 
which are without connection with others. 
See InsuLATION. 

In-su-la'tion. ([Insula’tio, o'nis ; 
from the same.] The state of being 
insulated, detached, or separated from 
surrounding bodies (as an island is de- 
tached or separated from the main land). 
Applied in electrical experiments to the 


state of a body surrounded by non- 
conductors. 
In’te-grant. [In’tegrans; from 
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in’ tegro, to “ make whole,” to “ complete” 
or perfect;” hence, to constitute an 
essential part of any thing.] Applied to 
the atoms of simple bodies. Applied, 
also, to the smaller particles into which 
a mineral may be divided without its 
nature undergoing alteration. 

In-teg-ri-fo'li-us.* [From in’teger, 
“entire,” and fo'lium, a “‘leaf.”] Having 
entire leaves. 

In-teg’u-ments. [From in’tego, to 
“eover.”] (Fr. Tégument, ta\gii‘mone’.) 
The cuticle, rete mucosum, cutis, and adi- 
pose tissue, together forming the cover- 
ing of every part of the body except the 
nails, therefore termed common intequ- 
ments. The covering of seeds, etc. See 
TEGUMENT. 

Intellect, Diseases affecting the. 
See PHRENICA. 

In-tense’. [Inten’sus; from in- 
ten’do, inten’sum, to “stretch,” or “ put 
to the utmost stretch,” as the string of a 
harp or bow.] Literally, “kept on the 
stretch,” or ‘put to the utmost stretch :” 
thus, we say, “intense application.” 
Hence, the term signifies carried or raised 
to the highest degree. Applied to heat, 
cold, pain, ete. 

In-ter-ar-tic’u-lar. [Interarticu- 
la'ris; from in’ter, “between,” and ar- 
tic'ulus, a “joint.”] Situated between 
the joints. 

In-ter-eal’a-ry. [Intercala’ris, 
Intereala’rius; from in’ter, “ between,” 
and Cal (from the Sanscrit Kad, “time’’), 
an ancient root, signifying a “time,” or 
a “portion of time”?] Applied to a day 
inserted in the calendar every fourth year, 
called leap-year. Applied also to any 
time between the paroxysms of periodical 
diseases, 

In-ter-cel'lu-lar. [Intercellula’- 
ris; from in’ter, “ between,” and cel’ lula, 
a “little cell.””] Between the cellules of 
animal or vegetable tissue. 

In-ter-eil'i-uam.* [Probably a con- 
traction of tntersuperetl/ium, “ between 
the eyebrows.’”’] The space between the 
eyebrows; the glabella. 

In-ter-cla-vie'u-lar. [Interela- 
vieula’ris; from in’'ter, “between,” 
and clavic'ula, the “collar-bone.”] Be- 
tween the clavicles. 

In-ter-cos’tal. [Emtercosta lis ; 
from in'ter, ‘ between,” and cos'ta, a 
“rib.”] Between the ribs. 

In-ter-cur’rent. [{Intereur’rens, 
en’tis; from in'ter, “between,” and 
cur’ro, to “run.” ] Occurring, or running, 
between. Applied to diseases which 
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occur sporadically during the prevalene 
of epidemic or endemic diseases. 

In-ter’eus, utis.* [From : 
“between,” and cutis, the “skin.”] Be= 
tween the skin and flesh. Applied to 
dropsy of the cellular tissue. 4 

In-ter-cu-ta/ne-us.* [From __ the 
same.] The same as SUBCUTANEUS. 

In-ter-fo-li-’’ceous. [Interfolia’= 
eceus; from in’ter, “between,” and fo’ 
lium, a “leaf.”] Applied to flowers 
growing alternately between each couple 
of opposing leaves. : 

In-ter-lob’'u-lar. [Interlobula’ 
ris; from in’ter, “between,” and lob'u- 
lus, a “little lobe.”] Between lobes, or 
lobules. | 

In-ter-max’il-la-ry. [Intermax- 
illa’ris; from in’ter, “between,” and 
maxil'la, a “jaw.”’] Applied to a small 
osseous piece between the maxillary 
bones. 

In-ter-mis'sion. [Intermis’sic, 
o’nis ; from iniermit'to, to “leave off for 
a time,” to “discontinue.”] A tempo- 
rary cessation. Applied to fevers, ete. 

In-ter-mit'tent. [Intermit/tens, 
en’tis ; from the same.] Applied toa dis- | 
ease which disappears and returns again 
and again at regular or uncertain periods. 

Intermit’temt Fe’ver. (Lat. Fe’s— 
bris Inmtermit’'tems; Fr. Fidvre in- 
termittente, fe-Evr’ ine'tér'méat'tont’.) A 
generic term applied to all fevers in which | 
the paroxysm intermits and returns,—_ 
usually at nearly regular intervals, Dr. 
Good employs An’etus (from avinut, to 
“send or let back,” to “unstring” as a 
bow; hence, to “relax,” to “intermit”) 
as the systematic name of this genus, 
which includes three principal species, 
viz.: (1) Quotid’ian (quotidia’nus), the 
paroxysms of which return every day; 
(2) Ter'tian (tertia'nus), in which the dis- 
ease returns every third day, that is, on 
alternate days; (3) Quar’tan(quarta'nus), 
in which it returns every fourth day, thus | 
leaving two days between the paroxysms. | 
A more particular notice of these differ-_ 
ent forms of intermittent will be found © 
under their alphabetical heads. To the 
above species may be added a fourth, — 
termed Erratic (errat’icus), in which the | 
fever occurs at irregular intervals. 

In'ter-nede. ([Imtermeo’dium, or 
Inmtermo’dius: from in’ter, “between,” 
and no/dus, a “joint.’’] Applied to the 
phalanges of the hand, being between the | 
joints formed by their united extremi- 
ties. In Botany, the space between two | 
joints, or nodes, of a stem. 
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In-ter-oe’n-lar. [Interocala’ris; 


from in'ter, “between,” and oc!ulus, the 
' “eye.”] Between the eyes. 
 In-ter-o-per’eu-lar. 
 eula’ris. | 
~ eulum. 


[Interoper- 
Belonging to the interoper- 


In-ter-o-per’cu-lum.* [From in’- 


ter, “between,” and oper’culum, a “lid.” } 
A bony formation which, with the oper- 


‘culum and suboperculum, between which 

it lies, composes a sort of lid for the 

great opening of the gills of fishes. 
n-ter-os'se-ous. [Imteros’seus; 


from in’ter, “between,” and os, a “bone.’’] 
~ (Fr. Lnterosseux, in“ tér'o'suh’.) Situated 
- between bones. 


Interosseux. See Inrerosseovs. 
In-ter-pa-ri'e-tal. [Imterparie- 


 ‘ta’lis; from in’ter, “between,” and pa- 


rieta'lis, “relating to a wall.’”’] Applied 


' to a cranial bone between the parietal, 


frontal, and superior occipital bones in 
the Mammifera. 

In-ter-pet'I-o-lar. [From in’ter, 
“between,” and peti’olus or pet'iolus, a 
“netiole.”] A term applied to stipules 
which are between two opposite leaves. 

In-ter-pleti-ri-cos-ta'lis.* = [From 
tn'ter, “between,” and cos'ta, a “rib.” 
Applied to the internal intercostal mus- 
‘eles. 

In-ter-pos-i-ti’vas.* [From in’ter, 
“between,” and po'no, pos'itum, to 
“place.”] That which is situated be- 
tween. 

In-ter-rup-te-Pin-na’tus.* [From 
interrup’tus, “interrupted,” and pinna’- 
tus, “pinnate.”] Interruptedly-pinnate. 
Having small pinnate leaflets, intermixed 
with larger ones. 

In-ter-scap'u-lar. [Interscapu- 
la’vis; from in’ter, “between,” and 
scap'ula, the “shoulder-blade.”] Be- 
tween the shoulder-blades. 

In-ter-sec’'tion. [Intersee’tio, 
o/nis; from in'ter, “between,” or 
“across”? and sec/tio, a “cutting.”] A 
“cutting across,” or crossing, of two lines 
or objects. See CHrAsma. 

In-ter-spi'/nal. [Imterspina’lis; 
from in’ter, “between,” and spi’na, a 
“spine.”] Between spines or spinous 
processes. 

In’ter-stice. [Imtersti’timm ; from 
in’ter, “between,” and sto, to “stand.’’] 
The slight separation between organs, or 
parts of organs; the minute interval 
which separates the molecules of bodies. 

Interstitial, in-ter-stish’al. [Inmter- 
stitia’lis; from the same.| Situated 
between; pertaining to interstices. 
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Intersti/TrAL Apsorp’TI0n, also termed 
Inrer’NAL Absorp’tion. The absorption, 
in eases of abscess, of textures between 
the cyst and the skin, by which the cyst 
gradually approaches the surface. Also 
applied to the process by which the effete 
materials of the various organs and 
tissue are removed. 

Im-ter-trans’verse, or In-ter 
trans-ver’sal. ([Intertramsversa’- 
lis; from in’ter, “between,” end trans- 
ver'sus, “across.”] Between the trans: 
verse processes of the vertebre. 

In-ter-tri'go, g’inis.* [From in’ter, 
“between,” and te’ro, tri’/tum, to “rub,” 
or“ wear.”’] An excoriation, or galling, 
of the skin about the anus, axilla, or 
other part of the body, with inflamma- 
tion and moisture. 

In-ter-val’/var, or In’texr-valved. 
[Emtervalva’ris, or Imnterval’vis; 
from in'ter, “between,” and val’va, a 
“valve.”] Between valves. 

In-ter-ver'te-bral. [Imterverte- 
bra’lis: from in'ter, “between,” and 
ver'tebra.| Between the vertebre. 

In-tes'ti-nal. [Imtestina’lis; from 
intesti’num, an “intestine.”] (Ir. Lnté- 
rique, On*td'vék’.) Belonging to the 
intestines. 

Im-tes’ time, or Intes’tines. [Intes- 
ti’mum, plural Intesti’ma; from in’tus, 
“within.”] The long membranous tube 
continuing from the stomach to the anus, 
in the cavity of the abdomen; the bowels, 
or entrails. 

In-to-na'tion. [Intona’tio, o'nis; 
from in’tono, intona’tum, to “ thunder.”’] 
The same as BorBoRYG@MUS. 


In-tor’tion, or In-tor’sion. [In- 


| tor’ tio or Intor’sio, o/nis ; from intor’- 


queo, intor'tum or intor'sum, to “twist,” 
to “twine.’”’] The phenomenon presented 
by certain plants twining their flexible 
stalks around others for support. 
In-tox-i-ca’'tien.  [Intoxica’tio, 
o’nis ; from in, “into,” and tow/icum, a 
“poison.”] Literally, the “infusing of 
poison into” the system. Applied to the 
effects of alcoholic liquors or narcotic 


substances used in excess; ebriety. See 
TeMULENTIA. 
In-tra-fo-li-a’ceous. [Intrafoli- 


a’eeus; from intra, “within,” and /o’- 
lium, a “leaf.”] Situated within the 
leaf, or between the leaf and stem, as 
certain stipules. 

In-tra-mar’gi-nal. [Intramar- 
gina’lis; from in’tra, “within,” and 
mar'go, a “border.”] Situated within 
the margin. 
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In-tra-ver'te-brat-ed. [Intra- 
vertebra’tus; from in’tra, “within,” 
and vertebra’tus, “vertebrated,” or “hay- 
ing vertebra.” ] Applied to animals hay- 
ing their osseous system within the 
body. The same as vertebrated in its 
ordinary acceptation. 

Kn-tri-ca-ta/ra.* = [From  intri’co, 
intrica'tum, to “entangle.’’] An entan- 
gling or matting of the hair. See 
Prica. Also, the same as CHIAsma. 

In-tro-flexed’.§ [From in'tro, “in- 
wards,” and /lec’to, flex'um, to “bend.” 
Bent strongly inwards. 

In-tro'i-tus.* [From in’tro, “in- 
wards,” and e’o, i/tum, to “go.”]  En- 
trance. Hence the term introitus (or 
apertura) pelvis superior is applied to the 
upper or abdominal strait of the pelvis. 

In-trorse’. [Intror'sus.] Turned 
inwards, towards the axis or pistil, as 
some anthers. 

Introsuseception. See Inrussus- 
CEPTION, and INVAGINATION. 

In-tu-més'cence. [Intumeseen’- 
tia; from intumes’co, to “swell.”] A 
swelling; an increase in volume of the 
tissue of any part or organ. Applied in 
the plural (/ntwmescen'tix) to an order of 
the class Cachexie of Cullen’s Nosology. 

In-tus-sus-cep'tion. _[Intussus- 
cep'tio, o'nis; from in'tus, “within,” 
and suscip'io, suscep'tum, to “receive.’’] 
The taking of nourishment into the in- 
terior as a principal part of the process of 
nutrition of plants and animals. Also, a 
condition in which a portion of intestine 
has passed, for some length, within an- 
other portion (as a small tube might slide 
into a larger one), thereby obstructing 
the passage of their contents, and caus- 
ing serious disease; indigitation; in- 
vagination. 

In’u-la.* [Corruption of Hele!nium.] 
A Linnwan genus of the class Synge- 
nesiz, natural order Asteracex of Lind- 
ley (or Composite of Jussieu). Also, the 
Pharmacopeial name (U.S, and Lond. 
Ph.) for the root of /nula helenium. 

In'ula He-le’ni-um.* The plant 
elecampane. 

In’u-lin, or In’a-line. [Inuli'na.] 
A vegetable product discovered in the 
Inula helenium, or elecampane. 

In-une'tion. [Inume’tio, o’nis; 
from in, “into,” “upon,” and un'guo, 
une'tum, to “anoint.”] (Fr. Onction, 
bnk'se-One’, or Jnonction, @'ndnxk'se-dne’. ) 
The act of rubbing in ointment, or simply 
of anointing, 

In-un’'dat-ed. [Inunda’tus; from 
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inun’ do, inunda’ tum, to overflow.”] Ap-— 
plied to plants which, in certain seasons, — 
live under water. 4 

In-us’tion. [Emus/tio, o/nis; from — 
in, “in,” and uw'ro, us'tum, to “burn.” ] 
A term applied to the burning operation 
of the cautery. a 

In-vag-i-na'tion. [Invagima’'tio, — 
O’nis; from invagi'no, invagina'tum, to q 
“‘sheathe.”] Another term for Inrus-_ 
SUSCEPTION. Also, an operation for — 
hernia, in which, after reduction, the 
skin is thrust by the finger of the opéra- 
tor into the canal, so as to form a eul de 
sac open externally, retained by means — 
of sutures, ete., till inflammation and 
adhesion ensue, with the view of oblite- 
rating the canal. 

In’va-lid. [Inval’idus; from in, 
negative, and val'idus, “strong.”] Ap- 
plicd to those affected by sickness. 

In-va’sion. [Inva'sio, o’nis ; from 
inva'do, inva'sum, to ‘‘invade,” to 
“seize.” ] The first development of the 
phenomena of a disease; access. 

In-ver-mi-na’tion. {From in, 
*within,” and ver’mino, vermina'tum, to 
“have worms.”] The diseased condition 
caused by the presence of Lntozo'a, or 
worms in the intestinal canal. 

In-ver’ te-brate. [Invertebra’- 
tus; from in, negative, and vertebra'tus, 
“vertebrated.”] Having no vertebra. 
Applied to animals in the plural neuter 
(Jnvertebra'ta), in contradistinction to 
the Vertebrata. 

In-vol’u-cel. [Involucel’lam; 
diminutive of involu'crum.] A second- 
ary or partial involucre. 

In-vo-lu’eral. [Involuera’lis; 
from dnvolu’erum, an “involucre.”]  Be- 
longing to an involuere. 

In-vo-luerat-ed. [Involuera’- 
tus; from the same.] Having involu- 
cres. 
In'vo-lu-ere. (Involu’erum:; from 
invol'vo, involu'tum, to “wrap up.”] A 
membrane covering any part. A set of 
bracts surrounding a flower-cluster, or a 
whorl of bracts situated at the base of 
an umbel or a capitulum. Sometimes it 
forms a kind of outer calyx to each 
flower, as in the Mallow. 

In-vo-lu’eri-form. [Involueri- 
for’mis; from the same.] Resembling 
an invyoluere. 

In’vo-lut-ed. [Imvolu’tus; from 
in, “inward,” and vol’vo, volu'tum. to 
“roll.”] Rolled inwards. 

In-vo-lu-ti-fo'li-ous. [Involati- 
fo'lius; from involu'tus, “folded in,” 
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jand follium, a “leaf.”] Having leaves 

folded inward from summit to base. 
 V'o-date. [H'odas, a’tis.] A com- 

bination of iodic acid with a base. 

Vo-dat-ed. [Hoda’tus; from io'di- 
wn, “iodine.”] Containing iodine. 
? Hoile. See loprnium. 
 «Eeo'dés.* = [From tis, “verdigris,” 
“poison.”] Full of verdigris. 
I-od’ie. [Hod’ieus; from io’dium, 
 “jodine.”] Belonging to iodine. Ap- 
_ plied to an acid, also termed oxyodic. 
_. I-od’'i-ea.* [The neuter plural of 
_ tod'ieus: see Iopic.] A class of pharma- 
_ceutical remedies, consisting of prepa- 
rations of iodine. 
I'o-dide. [Zod’idum:; from io’dium, 
“jodine.”] A combination of iodine 
with a simple body. 
Kodina. See lopinium. 
Todime. See Iopryium. 
I-o-din 'i-um;* also written I-o’- 
di-um,* L-od i-na,* and I-od’/i-num.* 
{From iidys, ‘“violet-colored.”] (Fr. 
Jode, #od'.) Iodine. The Pharmaco- 
peial name of a simple body obtained 
from certain sea-weeds, and from sponge. 
Iodine operates as a general excitant of 
the vital actions, especially of. the ab- 
‘.sorbent and glandular systems. It is 
much employed as a remedy in scrofula, 
in nearly all the forms of this disease. 
In over-doses, it is an irritant poison. 
A serious objection to its extensive em- 
ployment as a medicine, arises from its 
operating very unequally on different 
-persons. A dose which would act very 
moderately in a large majority of 
cases, will sometimes produce, in cer- 
tain constitutions, the most distress- 
ing symptoms, such as extreme restless- 
ness, nausea, palpitations, vomiting and 
purging, violent cramps, etc., attended 
with permanently injurious effects on the 
system. The physician should, there- 
fore, unless he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the idiosynerasy of his patient, 
commence the use of this remedy with 
great caution; after observing its effects, 
he may gradually increase the dose, if 
it should seem advisable to do so. 

Wo-dism. [Iodis’mus; from 7o’- 
dium, “iodine.” | That derangement of 
the system produced by the continued 
administration of. iodine. 


Hodium. See Ioprvium. 
I-od'o-form. [From 7o/diwm, 
*fiodine,” and for'myle.| A body analo- 


gous to formic acid when the oxygen is 
replaced by iodine. 


I-o-dog-no'sis.* = [From  io'dium, 


“IRI 


“iodine,” and yudexw, to “know.’’} A 
knowledge of the properties of iodine. 
i-o-dom/’e-the.* {From 4o/dium, 
“iodine,” and én, “‘drunkenness.”’] The 
nervous state induced by too free use of 
iodine. See lopism. 
I-o-doph’thi-sis.* [From (o’dium, 
“iodine,” and phthis’is, a “wasting.” ] 
Tubes, or wasting, caused by the abuse, 
or excessive use, of iodine. See Iopism. 
Vo-dous. [Iodo’sus; from zo'diun, 


“jodine.”] Belonging to iodine. Ap, 
plied to an acid. 
I-od’u-ret. [Eodure’'tum; from 


todin'ium, ‘“iodine.”| A combination 
of iodine with a simple body. 

I-on’thus.* [From iovéos, “down.”] 
The down, or soft hair, which precedes 
the beard. Also, a pimple on the face, 
resembling, or identical with, Aene. 

I-op’ter-us.* [From ior, a “viclet,” 
and rrepiv, a ““wing.”’] Having wings 
of a violet color: iop’terous. 

Ip-e-cac-n-an/ha.* (This word is 
used in South America to signify vomii- 
ing root.) A name given to several and 
very different species of plants. The 
Pharmacopeial name || of the root of 
Cephiielis Ipeeacuanha, otherwise called 
the /pecacuanhe Radix (“Root of Ipe- 
cacuanha’’), Ipecacuanha, in small doses, 
is a diaphoretic and expectorant, in large 
doses it is an emetic. A moderate dose 
sometimes acts on the bowels. 

I-po-me’a.* [From i, a “worm,” 
and opows, “like.”| A Linnean genus 
of the class Pentandria, natural order 
Convolrulacer. 

Ipomie’a Ja-la’pa,*  Fpeme’a 
Pur’ga.* Names for the jalap- plant. 

I-ral’gi-a.* [From iris, and dAyos, 
“pain.”’] Pain of the iris: iral’gy. 

Ir-i-an-hkis’ tri-cim,* Ir-i-an-kis’ - 
tron.* [From 7ris, and dyxwrpov, a 
“ fish-hook.”’] An instrument, hook- 
shaped, used in the operation for artificial 
pupil by separation. 

Iridaceze,* ir-c-da’she-é, or Ir'I-dés.* 
A natural order of endogenous herbaceous 
plants, including the Jris, Crocus, and 
Gladiolus, which are prized for their 
beauty. Saffron is procured from the 
Crocus Sativa. 

Ir-i-dze’ mi-a.* [From @'ris, ir'idis, 
the “iris,” and alna, “blood.’’] Hemor- 
rhage from the iris. 

Iridalgia. See IRALera. 

Ir-i-da'tio, o/nis.* [From iris, ir/i- 
dis, the “rainbow.”’] The property of 
producing the appearance of the colors 
of the rainbow: irida’tion, 
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Ir-i-daux-e’sis.* [From i/ris, and 
avinos, ‘‘increase.”] Thickening or 
growth of the iris, from exudation into 
its substance. 

Ir-I-dee'to-mus.* [From 7/ris, and 
éxréuvw, to “cut out.”] An instrument or 
kind of knife used for the operation of 
iridectomy: an iridec’tome. 

Ir-i-dee’to-my. [Lridecto’mia; 
from the same.] The operation of re- 
moving or cutting out a portion of the 
iris. See Corecromra. 

Ir-i-dee-tro’pi-um.* [From 7’ris, 
and ectro'pium, “eversion.”] Eversion 
of a portion of the iris: iridec’tropy. 

Ir-i-den-tro’pi-am.* [From 7’'7is, 
and entro'pium, “inversion.” ] Inversion 
of a portion of the iris. 

Ir-i-de-re'’mi-a.* [From ?'ris, and 
épnyia, “ destitution,” “deficiency.”] De- 
fect, or imperfect condition, of the iris. 

Irides,* ir’e-déz, the plural of Iris, 
forming the Jussieuan name of a natu- 
ral order of plants. See InmAce#. 

Ir-i-dés'gent. [From 7/ris, the “rain- 
bow.”] Applied to minerals exhibiting 
the colors of the rainbow. 

I-rid'i-um.* [From 7’ris, the “rain- 
bow.’’] A metal named in allusion to 
the variety of colors exhibited by its 
solutions. It is extremely hard, and the 
most infusible of all known metals. 
Specific gravity, about 18.6. It was 
discovered in 1803, associated with the 
ore of platinum. 

Ir'i-do-géle.* [From 7’ris, and «fd, 
a “tumor.’”’] Hernia, in which a portion 
of the iris is protruded. 

Ir'i-do-¢i-me'sis.* [From 7’ris, and 
kivnots, “motion.”| The movement of 
the iris, its contraction and expansion. 

Ir't-do-di-al ¥-sis.* From 7‘ris, 
and diédvots, a “ af dione The opera- 
tion for artificial pupil by separation. 
See CorEDIALYSIS. 

Ir'i-do-do-ne’sis.* [From 7/7is, and 
dévnots, an “agitation.”] Trembling or 
agitation of the iris. 

Kridomalacia,* ir‘e-do-ma-la/she-a. 
[From 7'ris, and padaxia, ‘“softness.’’] 
Softening of the iris. 

Ir-i-don’eus.* [From ?7’/ris, and 
éyxés, a “tumor.”] Tumor or swelling 
of the iris; a tumid iris. 

I-rid-o-pla’ni-a.* [From 7’/ris, and 
mavaw, to “wander.”’] The same as 
Irtpoponests, which see. 

Ir-i-dot’o-my. [Iridoto’mia; from 
iris, and réuvw, to “cut.”] The operation 
for artificial pupil by incision. See 
CorEeTomtIa, 
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Ir-i-dot/ro-mus.* [From i’ris, and 
Tpopos, a “trembling.”] The same “I 
Irinoponesis, which see. 

Vris,* gen. Ir/i-dis. Originally, a 
“rainbow.” A delicate circular mem-_ 
brane of the eye, floating in the aqueous” 
humor, suspended vertically behind the 
cornea, and perforated to form the pupil, — 
It received its name from the variety of — 
its colors. Also, the name of a plant. 

Iris Flor-en-ti'na.* (“Florentine — 
Orris.”) The Pharmacopeial name(U.S. | 
Ph.) for the rhizoma of the Jris Floren- | 
tina. 4 

Wris Ver-sic’o-lor.* Blue Flag. 
The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the rhizoma of the Jris versicolor. A 

ir-i-sa'tion. [Irisa’tie, o'nis; from | 
ris, the “rainbow.’] The effect of de-— 
composition of light by the prism, and — 
observed in many bodies, shells, and in- 
sects, caused by the particular arrange-_ 
ment of the molecules on their surface, 
by fissures, ete. 

irish Moss. The Chondrus crispus.— 

I-rit/i-eus.* Belonging to iritis: 
irit’ic, 

I-ri’tis.* Inflammation of the iris. 

Kron. [Lat. Fer’rums; Gr. cidnpos; 
Fr. Fer, fér; Ger. Hisen, i'zen.] The — 
strongest, most common, and most use- — 
ful of the metals. Some of its eom- 
pounds afford medicines of great value. — 
Combined with a small quantity of car- 
bon, thus forming steel, it possesses great 
hardness. Iron has the rare property of © 
capability of being welded. Specific 
gravity, about 7.7. 

Iron Filings. See Ferri RAMENTA. 

Kron Wire. See Ferri Fitem. 

Ir-ra-di-a'tion. [Irradia’tio,o'nis; — 
from trra’dio, irradia'tum, to “shine 
upon.”] The phenomenon of the appa- 
rent enlargement of a body strongly 
illuminated, as a fixed star, the image of 
which is never a point, but a disk haying 
a sensible diameter. 

Ir-ve-du'ci-ble. [From in, negative, 
and redu'eco, reduc'tum, to “reduce.’’] 
(Fr. Irréductible, Sr diik'tébl’.) A term 
applied to fractures, luxations, hernia, 
ete., when they cannot be reduced. 

EIrréductible. Sce IrrepuciBLe. 

Ir-ri-ga'tiom. [From ir/rigo, irri- 
ga'tum, to “water.”] The continual 
application of a lotion, by dropping water 
on an affected part. 

Ir-ri-ta-bil/i-ty. [Erritabil’itas, 
a’tis; from irri'to, trrita’tum, to “pro- 
voke,” to “excite.”] A property pecu- 
liar to muscular substance, by which it 


; 


g IRR 


~eontracts on the application of a stimu- 


ci 
dus. 


Ir-ri-ta’tion. [From the same.] The 
excessive action of any stimulus, caus- 
_ ing a morbid increase in the circulation 
or sensibility. 
 Ir’ri-ta-tive Fe’ver. That violent 
derangement of the system excited by 
great irritation, as from wounds, ulcers, 

ete. 

Is-a-del’phus.* [From icos, “equal,” 

and ddehgés, a “brother.”] Having dia- 
-delphous stamens forming two equal 
packets: isadel’phous. 

Is-an-the’rus.* [From icos, “equal,” 

and anthe'ra, an “anther.”] Having 
anthers equal or alike: isanthe’rous, 

T-san’thus.* [From isos, “equal,” 

and 400s, a “flower.”] Having the 
teguments of all their flowers alike: 
isan’thous. 

I-sa’tis Tine-to’ri-a.* Woad. A 

plant from which an inferior kind of in- 
digo is procured. 


Is-ehi-ad’ic. The same as Iscui- 
ATIC, which see. 

Isehiadocele. See IscHrocete. 

Is-ehi'a-gra.* [From icxiov, the 


“haunch,” and dypa, a “seizure.’’] Gout 
in the haunch. Also, Sciatica. 

Is-ehi-al'gi-a.* [From icxiov, the 
“hip,” and ddyos, “pain.”] Is’chialgy. 
Pain in the ischium. 

Is’ehi-as, adis.* [From ioxiovy, the 
“hip.”] Gout, or a rheumatic affection, 
of the hip-joint. 

Is-ehi-at'ic. [Ischiat/icus.] Be- 
longing to the ischium. 

Is-ehi-a-ti'tis.* Inflammation of the 
ischiatie nerve. 

Ischiatocele. See IscnioceLe. 

Is-ehi-dro’sis.* [From ix, to 
“suppress,” and idpis, “sweat.’’] Defi- 
siency, or suppression, of sweat, or of 


transpiration. 

Is-ehi-drot'i-cus.* Belonging to 
ischidrosis. 

Is'ehi-o-. [From icxior, the “hip.’’] 


A prefix denoting connection with the 
isehium, or with the hip-joint. 

Is'ehi-o-géle.* [From icxiov, the 
“hip,” and «d\n, a “tumor.”] Hernia 
at the ischiadic foramen. 

Ischion. See Iscutum. 

Is'ehi-o-net-ral'gi-a.* [From is’- 
chium, the “hip,” and neuralgia, “pain 
of a nerye.”] Ischiatic neuralgy ; sci- 
atiea. 

Is-ehi-oph’thi-sis.* [From 7s'chium, 
the “hip,” and icc, a “wasting.”] 
Literally, “consumption, or wasting, of 


Iso 
the hip-joint.” Hip-joint disease. See 
Coxarum Morsvs. 

Is'’ehi-um.* [From tox, the “loin.” ] 
(Fr. Os de Vassiette, 0 d’la'se‘Stt’.) The 
posterior and inferior bone of the pelvis, 
distinct and separate in the foetus or in- 
fant; or the corresponding part of the 
Os innomina’tum in the adult. 

Is-ehu’ri-a.* [From icxyw, to “sup- 
press,” and ovpor, “urine.”] Retention 
or stoppage of the urine. A genus of 
the order Epischeses, class Locales, of | 
Cullen’s Nosology. 

Is-ehu-ri-oph-thal'mi-a.* [From 
ischu'ria, and ophthal'mia, “inflamma- 
tion of the eyes.”’] Ophthalmy from 
suppression of the urine. 

W’Sin-glass. [Probably a corruption 
of Hausenblase, how'zen-bla‘zeh, or 
how’zen-blas; from hause, a “sturgeon,” 
and blase, a “bladder.”] Fish-glue, pre- 
pared chiefly from the air-bladder of the 
sturgeon. See Icurmyocouua. 

I-soeh’ro-neus, or I-soech’ro-nal. 
[Isoch’romus; from isos, “ equal,’ and 
xp6vos, “time.”] Enduring an equal 
space of time, or performed in equal 
times, as the vibrations of a pendulum. 

I-soeh’ro-us.* [From isos, “equal,” 
and xpéa, “color of the skin.’”’] Of uni- 
form color: isoch’réous. 

Is-o-cli'nal, Es-o-clin'i-cal. [Ise- 
clin’ieus; from tcos, “equal,” and xa, 
to “‘ineline.”’] Of equal inclination. 

I-sed’ro-mus.* [From ios, “ equal,” 


and dpéyos, a ‘course.”] Similar to 
Isocnronvs, which see. 
Is-o-dy-namie. [Isodyn/amus; 


from isos, “equal,” and divayis, “ power.’’] 
Having equal powers: isodyn’amous. 

Is-o-gon/ie. [Iscgon’icus; from 
ioos, “equal,” and yewvia, an “angle.’’] 
Having equal angles, 

Is‘o-lat-ed. [From the Italian isola, 
é’so-ld, an ‘‘island.”] The same as In- 
SULATED, which see. 

Is-o-mér’ie. [From ioos, and pépos, a 
“part.’’] Composed of the same ele- 
ments in the same proportions, but 
chemically and physically different. 

I-som’er-ism. [Ksomeris’mus ; 
from the same.] The state of compounds 
that are isomeric. Identity in respect to 
the quality and quantity of the constitu- 
ents, with essential difference of chemical 


properties. 
Isomerus. Sce Isompric. 
Is-o-mor’phism. [Isomorphis’- 


mus.|] The state or arrangement of 
bodies that are isomorphous, 
Is-o-mor’phous. [Isomor’phus; 
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from toos, “equal,” and poppj, “form.’’] 
Of the same form. Applied to substances 
which resemble each other in their crys- 
talline forms, but differ in their compo- 
nent parts. 

Is-0-path'i-cus.* Belonging to Isop- 


athy: isopath/ic. 
I-sop’a-thy. [Isopathi’a; from 
isos, “equal,” “exactly like,” or “the 


same,” and 7é60s, an “ affection,” or “ dis- 
ease.”] A branch of Homceopathy which 
recommends the administration of virus 
as a remedy, in the same disease by 
which it is produced. Thus, it is said 
that small-pox may be cured by minute 
doses of variolous matter, ete. The dif- 
ference between Isopathy and Homeeopa- 
thy, as the latter is commonly under- 
stood, is indicated by the etymology of 
the terms. The one (Homcopathy) aims 
to cure disease by inducing a condition 
of the system similar to that produced 
by the disease. The other (Isopathy) 
would combat disease by employing the 
same (that is, the disease itself) as a 
weapon. % 

Es-o-pet’s-lous. [Hsopet’alus ; from 
isos, “equal,” and zéradov, a “petal.”] 
Having equal petals. 

I-sop’o-dous. [Isop’odus; from 
tovs, “equal,” and mods, a “foot.”] Equal- 


footed, 

I-sos'¢2-1és.* [From tsos, “ equal,” 
and oxé\os, a “leg.” | Having equal legs, 
or sides. 


Is-0-ste’ mo-nous. [isoste’monis ; 
from tvo;, “equal,” and orjpwv, a ‘sta- 
men.”] Having stamens equal to the 
number of petals. 

Is-o-ther’mal, or Is-o-ther’mous. 
[Isother’mus; from iso;, “equal,” and 
Oépun, “heat.’’] Of the same degree of 
heat; of the same temperature. In 
Physical Geography, isothermal lines are 
those passing on the surface of the earth 
through those points at which the mean 
annual temperature is the same. Jso- 
thermal zones are spaces on opposite 
sides of the equator, having the same 
mean temperature, and bounded by cor- 
responding isothermal lines. 

Is'sue. [ Lat. Fomtie’ulus; Fr. Fonti- 
cule, fons'té'kiil’.] A small ulcer or sore 
produced by art, and kept open by insert- 
ing a pea or other small body, with a 
view to relieve irritation or morbid action 
in a neighboring part. See Revutston. 

Isth’mi-eus.* [From isth'mus, a 
“neck,” or “narrow passage.” | Belong- 
ing to the ésthmus faucium, or to a neck 
of land. 
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Isth-mai'tis, idis.# 


faucium. 


Isthmodes. See Istamorpes. 


Isth-mo-dym'i-n.* [From isth/mua a 


fau’cium, and ddivn, “pain.’] Pain i 
the fauces. 


Isti-mo-i/dés.* [From isth’musfau'-_ 


cium, and eidos, a “form.’’] ae 
the isthmus faucium: isth'’moid. 
Isth-mo-pa-thi’a.* 


of the fauces. 


Isth-mo-ple’gi-a.* [From isth’mus | 
“stroke.”]. Para- | 


fau’/cium, and mny4, a 
lysis of the 7sthmus faweium. 

Isth-mop/y-ra.* = [From  isth’mua 
fau’/cium, and rip, “fire.” ] Inflammation 
of'the fauces. 

Isth’mus.* [Gr. isduds, a “neck.”} 
A term denoting a neck, or narrow pass- 
age; as, 7sthmus faucium, literally, “the 
narrow passage of the fauces.” 

Item. See Scasins, Psora, and 
Psontasis. 


-~Ete. A terminal denoting a salt from 


a combination of an acid, the name of 
which ends in -ous. 

t’'ter.* A passage of communication 
between two or more parts. 

I'rer Ap Inrunpip/uLuM.* (“ Passage 
to the Infundibulum.’’) The passage of 
communication between the third ven- 
tricle of the brain and the infundibulum. 
It is also termed fora’men commune an 
te'rius. 

I’rer A Pata’to Ap Av/rem.* ( Pass- 
age from the Palate to the Har.”) The 
Eustachian tube. 

I'rer a Ter’tio AD Quanr’tuM:VEN- 
TRic/uLUM.* (‘ Passace from the Third 
to the Fourth Ventricle.””’) See Aqur- 
puct or SYLvius. 

ith-y-phyl lus.* 
“straight,” and ¢d\ov, 
ins straight leaves. 

-Htis. A terminal, denoting inflam- 
mation of any organ or part indicated 
by the word to which it is added. Thus, 
gastri'tis [from yaorjp, the “stomach’’} 
sienifies “inflammation of the stomach:” 
spleni!tis [from omAjv, the “spleen”], in- 
flammation of the spleen, ete. : 

Imiaceous. See JULACEOUS. 

Ivoire. See Ivory. 

I'vo-ry. (Fr. Ivoire, évywar’.) The 
bone-like matter of the tusks of the ele- 
phant and some other animals. 

Ivory Black. See Carbon, ANIMAL. 

Ivresse. See TemULENTIA. 

Ivy. See Hepera. 


[From i365, 
a “leaf.’’] Hav- 


[From isth'mus 
fau'cium.] Inflammation of the isthmus — 


[From isth'’mus 
fau'cium, and 700s, “ disease.”] Disease — 


a 


_ Ceylon moss. 


_ tie, producing copious watery discharges. 
It is usually given in connection with 


JAC > 


Jacobi Membrana. See MemBRANA 


JAcoBI. 


Jac-ti-ta'tion. [Jactita’ tio, o'nis ; 
from jae’ tito, jactita’tum, to “toss often.” ]} 


The constant tossing from one position 


to another, the effect of restlessness in 


acute diseases. 


Jafma Moss. A species of moss 


found in Ceylon, yielding a semi-opaque 


jelly, nutritious for invalids; also called 


Ja-la’pa.* [From Jala'pa, or Xa- 
la'pa, its native place.} Jalap. The 
Pharmacopeeial name || of the root of Lx- 
ogoniun purga, otherwise called the Jpo- 
mex'a Jala'pa. Jalap is an active cathar- 


other medicines which assist or qualify 
its operation. Combined with the bitar- 
trate of potash, it is much employed as a 
remedy in dropsy, in the hip-disease, and 


in other scrofulous affections of the 


joints. 

Jala’pa Al’/ba.* (“White Jalap.’’) 
A name for the Convolvulus mechoacana, 
or mechoacan. 

Sal’'a-pin, or Jal’/a-pime. [Jala- 
pi’ma.| The active principle of jalap. 

Jamaica Bark. Sec Bark, Cari- 
BEAN. 

Ja-mai’'ca Pep’per. 
of Myrtus pimenta. 

Jamaica Spirit. 


Dried berries 


[Spiritus Ja- 


- maicen’sis.| A name for run. 


James’s Pow'der. [Pui vis Jaco’- 
bi; from Dr. James, its inventor.] A 
febrifuge preparation for which the Pul- 
vis antimonialis is substituted. 

Jan’‘i-pha Man’i-hot,* or Jat’ro- 
pha Man‘ihot.* <A plant from which 
tapioca and Cassava bread are ob- 
tained. 

SJa-pan’ Earth. 
termed catechu. 

Sarret, zhi'rd’. The French term 
for Portes, which see. 

Jasmin. See Jasminum. 

Jasmimaceze,* jas-mi-na’she-€. A 
natural order of exogenous shrubs, grow- 
ing abundantly in tropical India. It in- | 
cludes the Jasmine (Jas'minum), which 
yields a fragrant oil. 


The substance 


Jas-min’e-z.* The Jussieuan name 
of a natural order of plants. See Jas- 
MINACE. 


Jas'mi-num Of-fic-i-na'le.* (Fr. 


Jor 


Jasmin, thds'mine’.) A plant of the 
Linnean class Diandria, natural order 
Jasminacee. The flowers yield an essen- 
tial oil used as an external application. 
in paralysis and rheumatism. 

Jas’per. [Jas’pis.| A silicious mine- 
ral, prized for its variegated colors. It 
is used in jewelry. 

Jat‘ro-pha.* A Linnean genus of 
the class Monecia, natural order Eu- 
phorbiacex. 

Jat’ropha Cur’eas.* A plant which 
grows in South America, the West In- 
dies, and Western Afriea. The oil ob- 
tained from the seeds is similar in its 
medicinal preperties to croton oil, but is 
less powerful. 

Jatropha Manihot. 
MAninot. 

Jat'ro-phate. [Jat'rophas, a'tis.| 
A combination of jatrophic acid with a 
base. 

SJaun’diee. 


See JANIPHA 


{From the Freneh jau- 
nisse, zho'‘néss’, “yellowness,’ or the 
“yellows;” so named from its color.] 
See Icrerus. 

Jaumisse, zho’néss’. A French term 
for “jaundice.” See Icrrrus. 

Jaw. See MAxitua. 

Jeeur. See Liver. 

Je-ju'‘num.* [From jeju’nus, “ fast- 
ing,” “jejune,” “empty.”| The second 
portion of the small intestine; so named 
because it is usually found empty, or 
nearly so, in the dead body. 

Jelly. The eccmmon name for gela- 
tine. 

Je-ru’sa-lem Ar’'ti-choke. The 
Helianthus Tuberosus, a species of sun- 
flower, the root of which resembles the 
artichoke in taste. The term Jerusalem 
as applied to artichoke is a curious cor- 
ruption of the Italian term gira-sole 
(jee’rA so’ld), that is, turn-sun in English 
and heliotrope (iorpérwv) in Greek.— 
(Hostyn.) 

JeS'u-it’s Bark. A name for Cincho- 
na, because introduced into Eurepe by a 
Jesuit. 

Jet. A black, bituminous substance, 
used for ornaments, vessels, ete. 

Jeumesse, zhuh'néss’. The French 
term for “youth,” or ADOLESCENCE, which 
see. 

Joint. See Articunus. 

Joint, Contraction of, Joint, 
Stiffened. See ANKYLOs!s. 
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Joue, zhoo. The French word for 


“cheek.” See GENA. 
Ju’ga,* the plural of Juagum, which 
see. 


Jugale Os. See Os Mara. 

Ju-ga‘lés,* plural of Juga’lis. A 
name of the superficial temporal, or zyg- 
omatic, nerves, given off from the facial. 

Ju-ga/lis.* Belonging to the Os 
jugale, or cheek-bone. 

Juglandacese,* jug-lan-da’she-é. A 
small natural order of exogenous trees, 
natives of the temperate parts of North 
America and Asia. It includes the 
Walnut (Juglans), and Hickory (Carya). 
A valuable oil is obtained from some 
Species of Juglans. The bark is purga- 
tive. 

Jug'lans.* Butternut. The Phar- 
macopoeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the inner 
bark of the root of Juglans cinerea. It 
is a mild cathartic, resembling rhubarb 
in its operation. 


Ju’'gu-lar. [Buguila’ris; from 
gu'gulun, the “throat.”] Belonging to 
the throat. 


Ju'gular Veins. The large veins 
which run from the head down the sides 


of the neck, and are termed, according | 


to their situation, internal or external. 

Ju'gu-lum.* [From ju'yum, a 
“yoke.”] The throat, or fore-part of 
the neck. 

Ju’gum,* plural Jn’ga. A Latin 
word, signifying originally a “yoke;” 
also, a “ridge,” or “hill.”’ Applied in 
Botany to the ridges, or ribs, on the 
fruit of umbelliferous plants. 

Jujube. [Juju’ba.] The fruit of 
the Rhan'nus Ziz'yphus, a native of the 
south of Europe, from which a pectoral 
lozenge is prepared. 

Ful. = Jule'pus.* “A julep.” 

Ju-la'ceous. [From ju'lus, a “cat- 
kin.”] Resembling a catkin. 

Su'lep. (Lat. Jula’pium, or Jule’- 
pus; Arab. Jul2b, a “sweet potion,”] 
A liquid medicine of an agreeable taste. 

Ju'lus.* A Latin term signifying 
“catkin.” 

Ju-men-to'sus.* [From jumen’tum, 
a “beast of burden.’’] Applied to the 
urine, when of a strong rank odor. 

Juncaceze,* jun-ka’she-é. A natu- 
ral order of endogenous glumaceous 
plants, found chiefly in the colder parts 
of the world. It includes the common 
Rush (Juncus). 

Jun-ea'ceous. [Junea’/ceus; from 
Juncus, a “rush.”] Resembling the Jun- 
cus, or rush, 
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Juneaginacez,* jun-kaj-e-na’she-é, _ 
{From Junca'go, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of endogenous aquatic ~ 
plants, found in most parts of the world. — 

Sun’ce-us.* The same asJ uNCACEOUS. 

Jum'ei,* the plural of Juncus, | 
“rush,” forming the Jussieuan name o 
a natural order of plants. SeeJuncAcEa. | 

Jun-ci-for’mis.* [From jun'cus, a 
“rush.” ] Formed like a rush. 

Jungermanniaceze,* jung-er-man-_ 
ne-a/she-é. [From Jungerman'nia, one | 
of the genera.] A natural order of eryp- | 
togamie moss-like plants, found in — 
damp, shady places. 

Ju‘ni-per. The Juniperus communis. 

Ju-nip’e-ri Ca-eu'mi-ma.* (“Tops — 
of Juniper.”’) The Pharmacopeial 
name (Ed. Ph.) for the tops of the Ju- 
niperus communis. 

Ju-nip’e-rus.* A Linnzxan genus 
of the class Diecia, natural order Coni/- 
ere. The Pharmacopeial name (U.S. 
and Lond. Ph.) for the fruit of Juniperus 
COMMUNI, 

Junip'erus Com-mu’nis.* (Fr. 
Genévrier, zheh-nd‘vre-aA'.) The juniper- 
tree. 

Juniperus Sa-bi/ma.* (Fr. Sabine, 
si‘bén’.) The common sayvin-tree. 

Junip’erus Wir-gin-i-a’ma.* Red 
Cedar. The Pharmacopcial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for the tops of the Juniperus Vir- 
giniana, 

Ju'pi-ter.* An ancient name for tin, 

Ju-ras'sic.  ([Juras’sicus; from 
Jwra.] A term applied to a particular 
group of oolitic rocks found. in Mount 
Jura, and to the corresponding strata of 
other regions. : 

Jurisprudence, Medical. See 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

Jus,* gen. Ju/ris. Broth or soup. 

Jusqguiame,  zhiis'ke-Am’. The 
French term for Hyoscyamus, which see. 

Jussieuan, jiis-sii/’an. Belonging to 
Jussieu: applied to a system of arrang- 
ing plants according to their resemblance 
to each other; or what is termed. the 
Natural Method. 

Juvantia,*ju-van’she-a. [Plural neu- 
ter of ju'vans, present participle of ju'vo, 
to “help.”] Helping, or aiding; applied 
to medicines or applications which as- 
suage pain, nervous distress, ete. 

Ju-ven’tus,* gen. Ju-ven-tu'tis. 
[From ju’venis, “young;’’ Fr. Jeunesse, 
zhuh‘néss’.] Youth. (See Aponrscence.) 
Applied by some writers to the third stage 
of life, between about the twenty-fifth 
and thirty-fifth years. 


. nyx’is.* 


KAJ 


Kajeput. Sce Casuputr OLEetm. 


Ka‘li.* [From the Arabic.] The 
vegetable alkali; potash. 

Ka'li Pu’rum.* (‘Pure Potash.”) 
The Potassa fuse. 

Ka-lig’e-nous. [Kalig’enus; 
from ka'li, an “alkali,” “potash,” 
and yevvdw, to “generate.”] Applied to 
metals which form alkalies with oxygen. 

Ka'li-am,* [From /a'li, “potash.”] 
A synonymous term for potassium, the 
base of potash. 

Ka’o-lin,* or Ka/o-lime. (Chinese, 
Kao-ling, k4’o-ling’.) China clay; a fine, 
pure clay, procured by levigation from 
the felspar of mouldering granite, and 
employed in the manufacture of por- 
eclain. 

Kas'su’. A black astringent extract 
‘prepared from the seeds of the Areca 
catechu. 

Keel. See Carina. 

Kéloide, kd'lo'éd’. [From «f\n, a 
“tumor,”’? and «ides, a ‘“form.”] The 
French name for a disease resembling 
Cancer, or Scirrhus, also termed Can- 
eroide, and Seirrhoide. 

Kelotomia. Sec CeLotomy. 

Kelp. The crude soda obtained from 
the ashes of sea-weed in Holland, and 
on the northern coast of France. It is 
used in the manufacture of glass and of 
soap. 

Kér-a-ti'a-sis.* [From xépas, a 
“horn.”] A horn-like exerescence on 
the temple or forehead. 

Kér-a-to-de-i'tis.* [From xsparcdns, 
the “cornea.”’} The same as Corneitis. 

Kér'a-tome. [{Kerato’ma, atis ; 
from xépas, a “horn.”|] A horn-like tu- 
mor, or swelling. 

Ke-rat‘o-nyx'is,* or Ce-rat'o- 
[From xépas, a “horn,’’ or the 
“cornea,” and visow, to ‘puncture.”] 


_ An operation by which the crystalline is 


_ another animal put in its place. 


depressed by a needle passed through 
the cornea. 
Ke-rat'o-plas'tic. [Keratoplas’- 
tieus.] Belonging to keratoplasty. 
Ker-ato-plas'ty. ([Meratoplas’- 
tia; from xépas, a“ horn,” orthe “cornea,” 


and rAdoow, to “form.”] An operation 
__ by which the cornea of an animal has been 


excised and reapplied, or a new one from 
Also 
written Ceratoplasty, or Ceratoplastica. 
_ Keratotome. nt CERATOTOME. 
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Ke-rec’'to-my. [Kerecto'’mia; 
from xépas, a “horn,” or the “cornea,” 
and ixréuvw, to “cut off.”] The operation 
of excising the outward layers of the 
cornea, by which a clear aperture in the 


’ 


| middle of a generally opaque cornea may 
| be obtained. 


Ker’meés An‘i-mal, or Ker’mes 
Ber'ry. [Coc’eus Wicis.] A name 
applied to insects found upon the Quer- 
cus coccifera, which grows in Southern 
Europe and in the Levant. They are in 
the form of round, reddish grains, about 
the size of peas, found adhering to the 
branches. They were formerly used for 
dyeing scarlet. Kermes is a Latin form 
of a word found in several Asiatic lan- 
guages, and signifying a little worm or 
insect. ; 

Ker’mes Min/e-ral. The precipi- 
tated sulphuret of antimony, named 
from its resemblance in color to the 
kermes insect. : 

Mibe. See Cuiiprarn. 

Kid’ney. [Ren, Re’nis.] The 
kidneys are two glandular bodies situ- 
ated in the lumbar region, consisting of 
an external or cortical, and an internal 
or tubular, substance. Their office is to 
secrete the urine, and thus to carry off 
the superfluous fluid matter from the 
system. ‘ 

Kid’ney-Shaped’. [Renifor’mis. ] 
A term applied to a roundish or broadly 
cordate leaf, concave at the base. 


Miestein, or Hiestim. See Kyrs- 
TEIN. 
Kil'o-gram, or Kil’o-gramme. 


[From xiAo, a “thousand,” and gramme. ] 
A French weight of a thousand grammes, 
equal to 2.68 (or about 2%) lbs, troy, or 
23 lbs. avoirdupois. ; 

Kilolitre, kélo-létr’, or kil’o-lé't’r. 
[From xii, a “thousand,” and Jitre.] 
A French measure of a thousand litres, 
equal to 35.3171 English cubic feet. 

Kilometre, kil/o'mé‘ter (French 
pron. ké'lo‘métr’). [From yw, a 
“thousand,” and métre.| A French mea- 
sure of a thousand metres, or 4 furlongs, 
213 yards, 1 foot, and 10.2 inches. 

Ki’na-Hi’na.* A name for Cinchona, 

Ki/nate. [Hi’mas, a’tis.] A com- 
bination of kinie acid with a base. 

Kin-e-sip’a-thy. [Hinesipathi’a; 
from kuvéw, to “move,” and 7éOos, an 
“affection,” or “disease.”] A system of 
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athletic exercises and feats of muscular 
strength, adopted as a means of curing 
disease. 

King’s E'vil. A name given to 
scrofula, from the belief that it might 
be cured by the touch of royalty. 

Kii’/nie, or kin’ik. [Kinicus.| (Called, 
also, Cinchon’ie and Quin’ie.) Ap- 
plied to an acid obtained from Cinehona. 

Kinkina. Sce Kina-Kina. 

Ki'no.* The Pharmacopeial name | 
for the inspissated juice of the Ptero- 
car'pus mars’ pium (or of the Pterocar’- 
pus erina’eeus, according to the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia for 1830). 

Kirsch Wasser, kéénsh vis’ser. 
(“Cherry Water.’’?) The German name 
of a liquor distilled from cherries, stones 
and all, It is sometimes called “the 
brandy of Switzerland.” 

Klep-to-ma/mi-a.* [From k\rrw, to 
“ steal,’ and pavia, ‘ madness.’’] A sup- 


posed species of moral insanity, actu- ; 


ating the subjects of it to pilfer and 
steal. 


Knee. See Genu. 
Knee-Soimted. Sce GenicuLars. 
Kinee-Pan. The patella. 
Knit'ted. [Coumex’us.} That 


stage in the union of fractured bones in 
which a certain degree of firmness is at- 
tained. 


LAB 


Kunock-Knees. Sce Gexva VALGA, 
Knotted. See ArricuLatus. , 
Korectomia. Sce Corecrosra. 

Kousso,” Koosso,* or Cusso,* 


koos‘so. The flowersof the Braye'ra an- — 


thelmin'tica, long used in Abyssinia, and 
more recently in Europe, as a remedy 
against Tenia, or tapeworm. 
Kra-me'ri-a.” Rhatany. The Phar- 
macopoeial name || for the root of the 
Krameria triandra. 
firame’ria Tri-an’dra.* The sys- 
tematic name of a plant used as an astrin- 
gent, diuretic, and detergent. It belongs 
to the natural order Polygalacex. 
HKiveasote. See CREASOTE. 
Kreatin. See Creatiy. 
Kireatinim. See Creariniy. 
Ky-és'te-in, or Ky-és'te-ime (fre- 
quenily pronounced ki’és-tin), written 
also Cyesteim and Kiestein. [From 
xdw or xvi, to “be pregnant,” and éobiic, 
a “ garment,” or “covering,” and, hence, 
used for “pellicte.”"] An albuminoid’ 
substance discovered floating asa pel- 
licle on the urine of pregnant women; 
not confined, however, to utero-gesta- 
tion, but connected with the lacteal se- 
cretion. Taken in connection with other 
symptoms, it is considered a valuable aid’ 
in the diagnosis of pregnancy. 
Kiystotome. See Cystorome. 


ah 


Labdanum, or Ladamum. Sce 
Cistus Cretieus. 

La-bel'lum.* [Diminutive of éa’- 
bium, a ‘‘lip.”] The lip or lower petal 
of ringent, personate, or orcbideous 
flowers. 


La’ bi-g,* gen. La-bi-o/rum, The | 


plural of Lasrum, which see. 

La'bia Pu-den'di.’ The thick eri- 
fice of the vulva, or parts external to 
the ny uphe. 

La 'bi-at. 
to the labium. 
5 Tabialis (Muscle). See OrpicuLaris 

RIS. 

La-bi-a’tze,* or Lamiiaces,® 1a- 
me-a’she-@. A natural order of exo- 
genous plants, mostly herbaceous, which 
abound in temperate regions. It in- 
eludes Peppermint (Mentha), Lavender 

. (Lavandula), and Sage (Salvia). . Their 
aromatie qualities render many species 
valuable as carminative medicines. 

La'bi-ate. [Labia’tus; from Ju’- 
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(Latbia'lis.] Belonging 


! bium, a “lip.”] Having two lips, as the 


snapdragon flower. 
La-bi-at-i-flo’rus.* [From /a’bium, 
a “lip,” and jlos, a “flower.”| Having 


‘labiate flowers. 


Lab-I-dom’e-ter. [Labidom’e- 
trum: from dasis, a “foreeps,’ and 
pérpov, & “measure.” ) An instrament for 
ascertaining the dimensions of the 
child’s head in the pelvis, etc. 

La'bi-am,* plural La’bieg. [From 


‘daSetv (from rAapbava), to “receive ;” be- 


cause they receive the food.] (Fr. Lévre, 


‘léyr. or lavr.) The lip; but often ap- 


plied to other parts from their resem- 
blance to a Tip. 

La’/bium Lep-o-ri‘nam.* The mal- 
formation called hare-lip. 

La/bor.* [From labo’ro, labora'tum, — 
to “work,” to “labor,” to “be in dis- — 
tress.”] The process of parturition, or 
childbirth. See Parturition. gq 

La’/bor, Cont’ pli-eat-ed. That 


which is attended with some dangeroug 


LAB 


or troublesome accident or disease, con- 
nected in particular instances with the 
process of parturition, 

Labor, Morbid. See Paropynra. 

Lab’'o-ra-to-ry. [Laborato’rium ; 
from labo'ro, labora’tum, to work,” to 
“labor”’] (Fr. Laboratoire, 1&‘bo'rd - 
twir’.) The place in which chemical 
operations are performed. 

La'brum.* [From /a’vo, to “ wash ;” 
a “bathing-tub,” the “brim of a ves- 
sel.”’] The lip, especially the upper lip. 

Lab’y-rinth., | Labyrin’thus; from 
Aasip.90;, a “place having many wind- 
ings.”] That portion of the internal ear 
comprising the cochlea, vestibulum, and 
semicircular canals. 

Lab-¥-rin’thi-form. [Labyrin- 
thifor’mis; from lubyrin’ thus, a “laby- 
rinth.’’] Formed like a labyrinth. 

Lab-y-rinth'o-don.* [From )asi- 
owOos, a “labyrinth,” and d20%;, a 
“tooth.”] A genus of extinct, gigantic 
reptiles, characterized by remarkable 
complexity in the structure of the teeth. 

Lae,* gen. Lae’tis. [From yaa, 
yiAaxros, “milk;” also, the ‘‘sap” or 
“juice” of a plant.] The Latin word 
for “milk.” Also, the common name for 
a substance deposited by an insect on the 
branches of several kinds of trees in the 
East Indies. 

Lae’eca,* or Gum Lae. A resinous 
substance formed by an insect on sey- 
eral species of Hast Indian trees. It 
yields a fine red dye, and is used to 
make sealing-wax. When melted, it is 
ealled Shell-lac. 

Lag’er,* neuter Lac’er-um. [From 
Aaxis, a “rent,” or “cleft.”] Torn; rent: 
lag’erated, 

Lag-e-ra'tion. [Lacera’tio, 0’nis; 
from. /ag' ero, Jacera’ tum, to “tear.”] The 
act of tearing or rending. : 

La-cer’tiedx.* [From lacer’ta, a 
“Jizard.”] A group of Saurians forming 
the second family in the Cuvierian sys- 
tem. 

La-cer'ti-form. [Lacertifor’mis; 
from Jlacer’ta, a “lizard.’’] Formed 
like a lizard. 

La-cer-tin'i-dze.* [From lJacer'ta, a 
“lizard.”] A family of Saurian reptiles. 

La-cer-to-i’dé8.* = [From lacer'ta, 
a “lizard.’’] Resembling the lizard: la- 
cer’toid. 

Lag’er-um Fo-ra’men,* plural Lag’- 
er-a Fo-ram’‘i-na. (“Torn Opening.”) 
The name applied to two irregular open- 
ings, appearing as if they were torn, be- 
tween the occipital and temporal bones, 

a 
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Laeh’r¥-ma,” or Lac'ry-ma.* [Gr. 
dixpypa; from daxpow, to “weep.”] (Fr. 
Larme, lanm.) The limpid secretion of 
the lachrymal gland. See Tear. 

MLaeh’ry-mal. [Lachryma'lis, or 
Laeryma lis; from /ach'ryma, a “tear.” ] 
Belonging to the tears. 

Lachrymal Bone. 
male.| See Uneuis Os. 

Lachrymal Caruncle. 
RUNCULA LACHRYMALIS. 

Lachrymal Duct. 
Nasum. 

Laeh'rymal Gland. [Glan‘dula 
Lachryma'lis.] The glomerate gland, 
situated above the external angle of the 
orbit, which secretes the tears, 

La-cin'i-ate. [Lacinia’tus; from 
lacin'ia, a “fringe,” or “rag.” ] Fringed; 
jagged; slashed. Applied to flowers. 

La-cin-i-fio’rus.* [From lacin'ia, a 
“fringe,” or “rag,” and flos, a “ flower.”’] 
Having fringed petals: lacinifio’rous. 

La-cin-i-fo-li-a’tus.* [From lacin'ia, 
a “fringe,” or “rag,” and fo’lium, a 
“leaf.”] Having laciniated or fringed 
leaves. 

La-cin'i-form. [Lacinifor'mis; 
from lacin'ia, a “fringe,” or “rag.’’] 
Formed like a fringe. 

La-cin-u-la’tus.* 
a “little fringe.’’] 
divisions, 

La-cin-u-lo’sus.* [From lacin'ula, 
a “little fringe.”] Having, or full of, 
little fringes. 

Lacis, ]4‘sé’. The French term for 
Piexus, which see. 

Lae’mus. Synonymous with Litwus. 

La-con'i-cum.* [From Lacon'icus, 
“belonging to Laconia,” or Laceds- 
mon.] A name applied to a vapor bath, 
from its having been much used by the 
ancient Lacedzmonians. 

Laecryma. See LAcHryMA. 

Lact-al-bu’men, [From /ac, “milk,” 
and albu’men.| Literally, the “albumen 
of milk.” Another name for CAseIn. 

Lae'tate. [Lac’tas, a'tis.] A com- 
bination of lactic acid with a base. 

Lac-ta'tion. [Lacta'tio, 0'nis; 
from lac'to, lacta'tum, to “suckle.’’] 
The act or the period of giving suck. 

Lae'te-al. [Lae’teus; from lac, 
lac'tis, “milk.”] (Fr. Lacté, lak'ta’.) 
Belonging to milk. Applied to certain 
vessels, because they absorb and convey 
a fluid (chyle) of a milky appearance. 

Lac’te-als. [WVa’sa Chylif’era, or 
Wa’sa Lae'tea.] The chyliferous vessels. 
See LAcTEAL. 
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[Os Lachry- 
See Ca- 


See Ductus AD 


[From lacin’ula, 
Having irregular 
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' Lae’te-in. [Lactei/na; from the 
same.] A substance obtained by the 
evaporation of milk, concentrating its 
essential qualities; solidified milk. 

Lae'te-ous. [Lac’teus; from lac, 

lac'tis, “ milk.”] Milk-white. 
. Lae-tés'cence. [Lactescen tia ; 
from Jlactes'co, to “become like milk,” 
to “have milk.”] The quality of any 
liquid that is thick, white, and resembles 
milk. 

Lae-tés'’cent. [Lactes’cens; from 
the same.] Resembling milk, or yield- 
ing a milky juice, as some plants. 

Lac'tie. [Lac’tieus; from lac, lac’- 
tis, ‘“milk.”] (Fr. Lactique, lakték’, or 
Laiteux, la‘tuh’.) Applied to an acid 
obtained from milk; also termed Galac- 
tie. 

Lac'tie Ac/id. [Ac’idum Lac'ti- 
eum.| A syrupy, nearly transparent, 
liquid, of a pale wine color, having a 
slight, bland odor, and a very sour taste. 
Its specific gravity is 1.212. Itis found 
in a number of animal secretions, 
and exists abundantly in the juice of 
flesh. It is usually obtained by decom- 
posing the lactate of iron by alcohol. 
Lactic acid has been assigned a place on 
the primary list of the U.S. Pharmaco- 
peia for 1860. Lactic acid has been used 
with advantage in some forms of dys- 
pepsia. 

Lae-tif’er-ous. [Lactif’erus; 
from lac, lactis, “milk,” and fe'ro, to 
“bear.”] Producing or conveying milk. 

Laetif‘erous Duets. The milk- 
conveying ducts of the mammillary 
glands. 

Lac-ti-flo'rus.* [From lac, “milk,” 
and jlos, a “flower.”] Having flowers 
white like milk: lactiflo’rous. 

Lac-tif/u-gus.* [From Jac, “milk,” 
and fu’yo, to ‘drive away.”] Lacti- 
fuge. Preventing, or checking, the secre- 
tion of milk. | 

Lae'tin, or Lac’tine. 
“milk.”] Sugar of milk. 

Lae’ tis}the genitive of Lac, which see. 

Lac-tiv'or-ous, |[Lactiv’orus; from 
lac, “milk,” and vo'ro, to “devour.”] 
Milk-devouring, or living on milk. 

Lac’to-céle.* [From lac, “milk,” 
and xn, a “tumor.”] A collection of a 
milk-like fluid; also termed Galactocele. 

Lactometrum. See GALACTOMETER. 

Lac’to-scope. [Laetos’copus ; 
from Jac, “milk,” and oxoréw, to “ ex- 
amine.”’] An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the quantity and value of milk. 

Lae-tu’ea.* [From Jac, “milk;” 
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[From Jae, 


LAG 


named on account of its milky juice.] 
(Fr. Laitue, lati.) A Linnean genus 
of the class Syngenesia, natural order 
Composite, or Chicoracee. Also, the 
Pharmacopeeial name (Lond. Ph., 1851) 
for Lactuca sativa. 

Lactu’ca Sa-ti’va.* Garden lettuce. 

Lactu’ca Vi-ro’'sa.* The strong- 
scented lettuce (termed also Opium-let- 
tuce) from which lactucarium is obtained. 

Lae-tu-cea/ri-am.* [From lactu’ca, 
“Jettuce.”] The Pharmacopeeial name 
for the inspissated juice of Lactuca sativa 
and Lactuca virosa. 

La-cu’na,* plural La-eu’nee. [From 
la'cus, a “lake,” or “diteh.”] Literally, 
a “ditch,” “hole,” or “chasm.” Ap- 
plied in Anatomy to the excretory ducts 
of mucous glands. Applied in Botany 
to punctures on stems, leaves, ete. 

Lacu’na Mag’na.* (‘Large Lacu- 
na.”) A small opening, or hollow larger 
than the rest, situated near the Fossa 
navicularis of the male urethra. 

La-cu’nze,* the plural of Lacuna. 

La-eu’nar. Having, or resembling, 
lacune. Also, a roof.” See next article. 

Lacu'nar Or'bi-te.* (“Roof of 
the Orbit.”) The roof of the orbit of 
the eye. 

Lae-u-nose’. [Lacuno’sus; from 
lacu'na, a “gap,” or “cavity.”] Hay- 
ing lacunex ; full of depressions, or cavi- 
ties. 

La-eus'trine. [IlLacus’tris; from 
la'cus, a ‘“‘lake.”] Belonging to a lake. 

Lzesio. See Lesion. 

Leevigatio. See Levieartion. 

La-gen'i-form. [Lagenifor’mis; 
from lage’na, a “bottle.”] Having the 
form of a Florence flask. 

Lag-ne'sis.* [From )éyvns, “lust- 
ful.’’]}| Lust. The name of a genus in 
Good’s Nosology. 

La-goon’. [Lagu’na; from la’cus,a 
“Jake.”] A shallow channel, or creek, 
mostly on the margin of the sea. 

Lag-oph-thal’mi-a.* [From \aycic, 
a “hare,” and 6/0adpés, the “eye.”] A 
disease in which, from a defect in the 
upper eyelid, there is imperfect power 
of closing the eye: so named, it is said, 
because this is the natural condition of 
the eye of the hare when asleep. 

Lag-oph-thal’mi-cus.* Belonging 
to lagophthalmia. 

La-gop’o-dous. [Lagop’odus ; 
from dayds, a “hare,” and ots, a 
“foot.”] Applied to certain birds, hay- 
ing the feet covered with soft hair or 
down. 


” 
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. La-go’pus, p’odis.* [From the same. ] 

Hare-footed. Applied to the grouse ge- 
nus; also to the fox, and other animals. 
- La-gos’to-ma.* [From days, a 
“hare,” andoréua, a “ mouth.”] Another 
name for hare-lip. 


Lait, 14. The French for Mux, 
which see. 

Laiteux. See Lactic. 

Lake. A term applied to certain 


insoluble compounds,—pigments com- 
posed of aluminous earth and vegetable 
or animal coloring matter, as carmine 
lake, madder lake. It appears to have 
been originally applied to red pigments 
only: it is perhaps a corruption of 
lac, a reddish resinous substance. See 
Lac. 

Lal-la'tion. [Lalla’tio,o/nis.] A 
term for the faulty pronunciation in 
which / is rendered unduly liquid, or 
substituted for an r. 

Lamb-da-cis'mus.* [From /amb/da, 


the name of the Greek A, or /.] The 
same as LALLATION, which see. 
Lamb'doid, or Lamb-doi’dal. 


[From lamb'da, and sidos, a “ form.”’] 
The same as LAMBDoIDEs. 

Lamb-do-i'dés.* [From A, and ¢idos, 
a “form.”]. Resembling the Greek /, or 
lambda. 

Lambdoi'des Os.* The Os hyoides, 
so called from its resembling the Greek 
letter A. 

Lam/’el-lar, or Lam’/el-late. [Lam- 
eHa’ris; from /amel’la, a “thin plate.’ 
Composed of flat plates; having lam- 
elle. 

La-mel-li-bran’ehi-ate. [Lamel- 
libranchia’tus, or Lamellibran’- 
ehius; from /amel'la, a “thin plate,” 
and Spiyxa, “ gills.”] Having the gills 
_ disposed symmetrically in large semi- 
circular plates. 

La-mel-li-cor’nis.* [From /amel'la, 
a “thin plate,’ and cor/nu, a “horn.’’] 
Applied to insects having lamellar horns 
(or antenne): lamellicornate. 

Lam-el-lifer-ous. {Lamellifer- 
us; from /Jamel'la, a “thin plate,’ 
and fe’ro, to “bear.” | Bearing or having 
lamelle. Applied to certain plants. 

La-mel li-form. [Lamellifor'mis; 
from lamel’la, a“ thin plate.”] Formed 
of, or like, small plates. 

Lam-el-lig’er-us.* [From /amel’- 
la, a “‘ thin plate,” and ge’ro, to ‘carry.’’] 
The same as LAMELLIFEROUS: lamellig’- 
erous. 

La-mel li-pés, edis.* [From lamel' la, 
a “thin plate,” and pes, a “ foot,”] Hav- 
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ing flattened and lamelliform feet. Ap 
plied to a section of Conchifera. 

Lam-el-li-ros/trés,* or La-mel-li« 
ros'trals. [From Jamel'la, a “thin 
plate,” and ros'trum, a ‘“beak.’’] The 
name of a tribe of swimming birds, the 
fourth in the system of Cuvier, com- 
prising those in which the margins of 
the beaks are furnished with numerous 
lamelle or dental plates, arranged ina 
regular series, as in the swan, goose, and 
duck. 

Lam ’'i-na,* plural Lam‘i-nze. Any 
thin plate or layer of bone, membrane, 
or other substance. The border. of a 
polypetalous corolla; the blade of a leaf 
or petal. 

Lam i-nat-ed. [Lamina’tus.] Ap- 
plied to parts that consist of thin layers, 
or lamine, lying closely upon. each 
other. 

Lam 'i-ni-form. [Laminifor’mis; 
from lam’ina, a “ thin plate.” ] Flattened 
in the form of a thin plate. 

Lamp’'black. A species of char- 
coal, of which the finest sort is produced 
by collecting the smoke from a lamp. 

Lam-po-car’pus.* [From \dprw, to 
“shine,” and kaprés, “fruit.”] Having 
shining fruit: lampocarpous. 

Lam-pro-pho’ni-a.* — | From )ap- 
mpos, “bright,” ‘‘clear,” and gw, the 
“voice.” ] A clear and sonorous state of 
the voice. 

Lam-pro-phylle-us.* [From ap- 
mpos, “bright,”’ ‘clear,’ and ¢iMov, a 
“leaf.”] Applied to plants having 
smooth and bright leaves. 

Lam’ pro-pus.* [From | Aapzpds, 
“bright,” “clear,” and mots, a “foot.’’] 
Having the stipes, or foot, of a bright 
appearance. 

Lam 'py-ris, idis.* [From déprw, to 
“shine,” and nip, “fire.”] The glow- 
worm. 

Lam’'pyris Noc-ti-lu’ca.* 
systematic name of the glow-worm. 

La’'na.* Wool. Applied to a kind 
of pubescence which covers the surfaces 
of plants, 

La’na Phil-o-soph’i-ca.* _ (‘ Phil- 
osophical Wool.”’) Flowers of zine, or 
the snowy flakes of the white oxide of 
zinc, which arise and float in the air 
from the combustion of that metal. 

La’nate. ({Lana’/tus; from la’na, 
“wool.” ] Woolly; having a pubescence 
like wool. 

Lan-ce'o-la.* [Diminutive of lan’- 
cea, a ‘‘lance.”] A little lance; a lancet, 
and, so, the same as LANCET, which see. 
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Lan'ce-o-late. [Lanceola’tus; from 
lance'ola, a “little lance.”| Having the 
form of a little lance, or spear. 

Lan’cet. {Lat. Lameet’ta; Fr. 
Lancette, 1\6n*'sét’.]_ A two-edged instru- 
ment for bleeding, or other purposes. 

Lan-ci-fo'li-ous. [Lancifo'lius; 
from lan'cea, a “lance,” and fo'liun, a 
“leaf.”] Having lanceolated leaves, or 
divisions of leaves. 

Lan’'ci-form. [Lancifor'mis; 
from lan'cea, a ‘“lance.”| Having the 
form of a lance, or head of a lance; ap- 
plied to teeth, ete. 

Lan’'ci-nat-ing. [Lan’‘cinans, 
an’‘tis; from lan’eino, to “thrust 
through,” or ‘‘rend.”] Piercing, as 
with a lance; lacerating. 

Langue, lévg. The French word for 
Toncur, which see. 

Lan'guor, o’ris.* A listless unwil- 
lingness to use exertion, with faintness. 

La-nifer-ous. [Lanif‘erus; from 
la'na, “wool,” and fe'ro, to “hbear.’’] 
Bearing or producing wool. 

Lan-i-flo’ras.* [From la’na, “wool,” 
and flos, a “flower.”] Having woolly 
flowers: laniflo’rous. 

La-nig’er-ous. [Lan’iger, or 
Lanig’erus; from la’na, “wool,” and 
ge'ro, to “carry.”] The same as LAntr- 
EROUS. 

La'ni-pés, p’edis.* [From la'na, 
“wool,’ and pes, a “foot.”] Having 
hairy petioles, or feet. , 

La-nose’. [From Jla'na, ‘wool.”] 
The same as LANATE, which see. 

Lantanium. See LANTHANUM. 

Lantanum. Seo LANTHANUM. 

Lan'tha-num,* Lan’'ta-num,* or 
Laa-ta'ni-um.* [From dav0ave, to 
“be concealed.”] A newly discovered 
metal, so named from its properties be- 
ing concealed by those of cerium, with 
which it is found united. 

La-nu‘gi-nous. ([Lanuginoe’sus; 
from Janu'go, “down,” or ‘soft hair.”’] 
Having soft hairs or down. 

La-nu’ge,* gen. La-nu’gi-nis. 
[From la’na, “wool.”] Soft hairs, wool, 
or down. 

Lan-u-lo’sus.* [From  la‘na, 
“wool.”| Having wool; full of wool. 

Lap-a-rom-no-did’¥-mus.* [From 
Aarapa, the “flank,” or “loins,” pdvos, 
“single,” and diduyos, “double.”] Ap- 
plied in the plural (Laparomnodid' ym?) 
to twins born adhering together by the 
loins. 

Lap-a-ro-seo'pi-a.* [From azépa, 
the “flank,” or “loins,” and cxoréw, to 
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“examine.”] The examination of the — 
loins, or side, by means of the stetho- 
scope, pleximeter, ete. 

Lap-a-ro-to'’mi-a.* [From dardpa, 
the flank,” or “loins,” and répvw, to 
“eut.”] Cutting into the abdomen in 
the region of the loins. 

Lap-a-rot’/o-mus.* [From the 
same.] A name of the instrument for 
performing laparotomy: a lap’arotome. 

Lap'2-rys te-re-to’mi-a.* = — [From 
Aamipa, the ‘flank,’ or “loins,” drrgpa, 
the “womb,” and rinvw, ‘to “cut.” | 
Cutting into the womb thrcugh the flank 
or abdomen. 

Lap’a-thum.* = [From ade, to 
“empty;” because it is ‘an aperient, or 
purgative.] The dock. Sce Rumex, 

Lap-i-ci'dus.* [From la'pis, a 
“stone,” and cx'do, to “cut,” or “ dig.” ] 
Digging into stone; imbedded in rocks, 
etc. Applied to animals and shells so 
found, as if they had dug their retreat 
there. 

La-pid’e-ous. ([Lapid’eus; from 
la'pis, a stone.”] Stony; belonging to 
stone. 

Lap’i-dés,* the plural of Lapis, 
which see. 

Lapides Cancrorum. 
crorum LAPILLI. 

Lap-i-dés'eent. [apides’cens, 
en‘tis; from da'pis, a stone,’ and 
-esco, a Latin termination signifying 
to “grow.”] Resembling a stone in hard- 
ness. 

La-pid-I-fi-ca'tion. [Lapidifica’- 
tio, oni: ; from la'pis, a “stone,” and 
Ja'cio, to “make.”] Conversion into 
stone. 

La-pil'li,* the plural of Lapiiuus, 
which see. 

La-pil-li-for’mis.* [From lapil’lus, 
a “little stone.”] Having the appear- 
ance of small stones: lapilliform. 

Lap-il-lo‘sus.* [From the ‘same.] 
Having lapilli. 

La-pil’'lus,* plural La-pil'li.  [Di- 
minutive of la’pis, a “stone.”] <A little 
stone. See CANcrorum LAPILLI. 

La'pis,* gen. Lap'i-dis. [Gr. ddas, 
a “stone.”] A Latin word signifying a 
“stone.” The alchemists called by this 
term every fixed thing which does not 
evaporate, and, hence, even human blood 
was termed La'pis anima'lis. 

Lapis Calaminaris. See CaALa- 
MINA. 

La’pis Cal-ea’ri-us.* The native 
carbonate of lime, or limestone. 

La’pis Di-vi'nus.* <A _ substance 
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- eomposed of sulphate of copper, nitrate 


of potash, alum, and camphor, used as 
a collyrium, and named “divine,” on 
account of its supposed virtues. 

Lapis Imfermalis. See Porassa 
Fusa. 

Lapis Philesophorum. See Pui- 
Losoruun’s STONE. 

Lap’pa.* Burdock. The Pharma- 
copecial name (U.S. Ph.) for the root of 
the Lappa minor (or Are’tium lappa). 

Lappaeeus,* lap-pa’she-iis. [From 
lap'pa, the “clitbur.”| Curved at the 
extremity like the bractex of the bur- 
dock. 

Laq’/ue-us Gut/tur-is.* Literally, 
“noose of the throat.” A name applied 
to a malignant inflammation of the ton- 
sils. 

Lareh-Tree. The Pinus Larix. 

Lardaeé. See Larpaceovs. 

Lar-da’ceous. [Larda’cous; from 
lar'dum, “\ard.”] (Fr. Lardacé, lar'da'- 
si.) Resembling lard, or the fat of 
bacon. . 

Larda’ceous 
otherwise called Wax’y Degenera’- 
tion. A term applied to certain or- 
ganic alterations in the tissues, whereby 
these assume a_ translucent, wax-like 
appearance. One form of substance re- 
sulting from this change (found as a 


deposit between the proper elements of 


the tissues) has the remarkable property 


_ of becoming blue, like vegetable starch, 


by the simple action of iodine; whence 
Virchow applies to these altered struc- 
tures the term amyloid (i.e. “starch- 
like”) degeneration. The tissues them- 
selyes participate in this peculiar change, 
and usually exhibit a blue or violet 
color, if the application of iodine be fol- 
lowed by a eautious addition of sulphu- 
rie acid. 

Lar’de-us.* [From lar‘’dum, the 
“fat of bacon,” or “lard.”] Belonging 
to lard. 

Lar'dum.* The fat of bacon. 
Apeps Surnuus. 

La/rix Eia-vro-pze’a.* A name of 
the lareh-tree, from which Venice turpen- 
tine is procured. See Pinus LArrx. 

Larme, lanm. See LAcuryma. 

Larmoiement, | lar'mwi‘m6ne’. 
(From larme, a “tear.”] A French term 
ror EprpHora, which see. 

Lar’ya,* plural Lar’vae. A Latin 
word, signifying, originally, a “mask,” 
” A grub, or larve. Applied 
in Entomology to the first condition of 
the metamorphosis of insects hatched 


See 
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from theegg. So called because, in this 
condition, their real character seems to 
be masked. 

Lar'val.  [Larva’lis; from larva: 
a “musk,” a “spectre.”’] Belonging to 
amask, or tolarve. Applied to diseases 
in which the skin of the face is dis- 
figured, as if covered by a mask. 

Lar-viec'o-lus.* = [From lar'ra, a 
“mask,” a * spectre,” and co’lo, to “in- 
habit.”) Applied to certain small insects 
existing in larve. 


Lar’ vi-form. [Larvifor'mis.] 
Formed like larre. 
Lar-vip’3-rous. [Larvip’arus; 


from /ar’va, and pa’ rio, to “ bring forth.”’] 
Producing darvx in the place of eggs. ° 

Larymgé. See LARYNGEAL. 

Lar-yn-ge'al. [Larynge’us; from 
Aipyyz, the “larynx.”] (Fr. Laryngé, 
la'ranezha’, or Laryngien, 1a‘rine'zhe- 
ine’.) Belonging to the larynx. 

Larymgicem. See LARYNGEAL. 

Lir-yn-gis’mus.* [From dapryyia, 
to “vociferate.”] Spasm of the muscles 
closing the larynx. 

Lar-yn-gi' tis, idis.* [From ddpvyz, 
the “larynx.”] Inflammation of the 
larynx. 

La-ryn-go-gra'phi-a.* {From 
Adpuyz, the “lerynx,” and ypagw, to 
“write.”] A deseription of the larynx. 

Lar-yn-gol'e-gy. [Laryngolo’- 
gia; from Adpryz, the “larynx,” and 
Niyos, a “discourse.”] A treatise on the 
larynx; the science of the larynx. 

Lar-yn-goph’o-ny, or Lar-yn- 
goph’o-nism. [Laryngopho’nia, or 
Laryngopheonis mus; from )‘pvyi, 
the “larynx,” and ¢avf, the “voice.”’} 
The sound of the voice, heard by means 
of the stethoscope, within the larynx. 

Lar-yn-goph-this i-cus.* Belong- 
ing to laryngophthisis. 

Lar-yn-goph'thi-sis.* [From ip- 
vyz, the “larynx,” and ¢0ics, a “ wast- 
ing.”] A disease of the larynx, con- 
nected with pulmonary consumption: 
laryngeal phthisis. 

La-ryn-gor-rhee’a.* [From \épvyi, 
the “larynx,” and fiw, to “flow.”] A 
pituitous or serous flow from the larynx. 

La-ryn-go-spas’mus.* [From édp- 
vyt, the “larynx,” and onacpis, a& 
“spasm.”] The same as LARYNGISMUS, 
which see. 

La-ryn-go-ste-no’sis.* [From ip- 
wyt, the “larynx,” and orévwots, a “con- 
traction.” ] Contraction of the larynx. 

Lar-yn-got’o-mus.* [From \pryz, 
the “larynx,” and réuyw, to “eut.”] An 
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instrument for performing laryngotomy : 
a laryn’gotome. 

Lar-yn-got'omy. ([Laryngoto’- 
mia; from the same.] The operation of 
cutting into the larynx. 

Lar’ ymx,* gen. La-ryn’gis. [Gr. 
Adpvyz.] The upper part of the trachea, 
or windpipe; in a general sense, the 
organ of the voice. 

La-si-an’thus.* [Irom  Adouos, 
“hairy,” and d0o5, a “flower.”] ,Having 
hairy or rough flowers. 

La-si-o-ear’ pus.* [From  dow;, 
“hairy,” and xaprés, “fruit.”] Having 
hairy fruit. 

La-si-o-pe-ta'le-us.* [Irom ics, 
“hairy,” and réradov, a “petal.”] Hay- 
ing hairy petals. 

La-si-op’ter-us.* [From  dotos, 
“rough,” or. “hairy,” and wrepév, ao 
“wing.”’| Having hairy wings, as the 
Vespertil'io lasiop'terus, a species of 
bat. 

La-st’o-pus.* [From dows, “hairy,” 
and zots, a “foot.”] Having the stipes 
hairy. 

La-si-o-sper’mus.* [From )asv;, 
“hairy,” and ozpua, a “seed.”] Having 
hairy fruit or seed. 

La-si-os'ta-ehys.* [From  Adcv;, 
“hairy,” and oréxvs, an “ear of corn.” ] 
Having flowers in rough, hairy ears. 

a'si-pés, p/edis.* The same as 
Lastopus. 

La-si-w' ras. 
and otpd, a “tail.’”’} 
~ duneles, or tails. 

Las’si-tude. ([Lassitu’do, dinis ; 
from las'sus, “weary,” “tired.”] Lite- 
rally, “weariness,” or “ fatigue;” but usu- 
ally denoting a sensation of exhaustion 
and weakness, independent of fatigue. 

Lat. dol. = Lat'cri dolen'ti.* “To the 
side affected.” 

ILa'tent. ([ILa/tems; from /a’teo, to 
“lie hid.”] Lurking; concealed; lying 
hid. 

La’'tent Pe'ri-od. That space of 
time during which certain diseases lurk 
in the system, before their presence is 
manifested by symptoms. 

Lat’er-al. [Latera’‘lis; from /a’tus, 
lat'eris, the “side.’’] Belonging to the 
side; on the side, as distinguished from 
medial or central. 

Lateral Op-e-ra'tion. [Opera’- 
tie Latera’lis.| One of the operations 
of lithotomy; being performed on the 
left side of the perinzeum. 

Lat’/eral Si/mus-es. Two veins of 
the dura mater ; the right and left late- 
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ral sinuses, running along the crucial — 
spine of the occipital bone. 

Lat-e-ri-flo’rus.* [From Ja’tus, tho 
“side,” and flos, a ‘flower.”’?] Haying 
lateral flowers. ; a 

Lat-e-ri-fo'li-ous. [Laterifo'lius; _ 
from la'tus, the “side,” and fo'lium, a 
“leaf.”] Growing at the side of a leaf, 

Lat-e-rig’ra-dus.* 
the ‘‘side,” and gra’dior, to “go,” 
“step.’’] Going or moving sideways. 

Lat-e-ri-ner’vus.* © [Irom  /a’tus, 
the “side,” and ner’vus, a “nerve.”’] 
Applied to leaves in which the neryures 
diverge from the middle. 

Lat-e-ri’tious. [Lateri’tius; from 
la'ter, a “brick.”] Applied to a sedi- 
ment like brick-dust in the urine. 

La'tex,* gen. Lat'i-eis. A Latin 
term for “liquor” or “juice” in general. 
Applied to the proper juice, or vital fluid, 
of plants. * 

Lat-I-cif er-ous. [Laticif erus; 
from la’ter, lat'icis, a “liquor,” or 

“juice,” and Je’ ro, to ‘bear, "|. Pro- 
ducing or containing elaborated sap, or 
special juices of plants, as the laticifer- 
ous tissue. j 

Lat-i-flo’rus.* {From _ da’tus, 
“broad,” and flos, a “flower.’’} Having 
broad flowers: latiflo’rous. 

Lat-i-fo'li-ous. [Latifo'lius; from 
la’ tus, “broad,” and jo'lium, a “leaf.?] 
Having broad leaves. 

LLa-tis’si-mus.* [The superlative de-. 
gree of da’tus, “broad.”] The “broadest ;” 
applied to the Platysma myodes, which is 
called the Latissimus colli (The * Broad- 
est [Muscle] of the Neck”), and to the 
Aniscalptor of Cowper, more frequently 
called the Latissimus dorsi (The “ Broad- 
est [Muscle] of the Back’). 

Lat'i-tude. [Latitu’do; from /a’tus, 
“proad.”] Literally, “breadth.” The 
distance of a heavenly body from the 
ecliptic, or of a place from the equator. 


Latticed. See CANCELLATUS. 
Laudable Pus. Sce lleautruy Pus. 
Lau’da-num.* [From Jau'do, to 


“praise.”] The Tinctu’ra o'pit. 

Lauracez,* Jau-ra’she-¢. A natu- 
ral order of exogenous trees, found in 
the cooler parts of the tropics, and some 
temperate countries. It comprises the 
Cinnamon, Laurus (including the Bay- 
tree, or true laurel), and Sassafras. The 
species are generally tonic, stimulant, 
and aromatic. Camphor is an abundant 
product of this order. 

Lau-ra/ceous. [Laura’ceus. | Re- 
sembling the Laurus, og 
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Lau’rel. The genus Laurus. 
Lau’rel, Al-ex-an‘dri-an. 
Prunus laurocerasus. 

Laurier. Sec Laurus. 

Law’'ro-Cér‘a-sus.* The Pharma- 
copeeial name (Br. Ph.) for the Prunus 
laurocerasis. 

Lan’rus.* (Fr. Laurier, \d're-4'.) 
A Linnean genus of the class Lnnean- 
dria, natural order Lauracex. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (Lond. Ph., 1851) 
for the fruit of Laurus nobilis. 
Lan’/rus Cam/pho-ra.* The Lin- 


The 


nean name of the camphor-tree. See 
CAMPHORA OFFICINARUM. 
Lau’rus Cas’sia®* (kash’e-a). The 


systematic name of the Cassia lignea (or 
wild cinnamon) tree, the bark of which, 
according to some authorities, is called 


Cassia lignea, and the leaves Folia mala- | 


bathri. 

Lau’rus Cin-na-mo’mum.* The 
name (Dub. Ph.) of the cinnamon-tree. 

Laun’rus Cu-li-la’'wan.* The sys- 
tematic name of a species, the bark of 
which is called Cortex culilawan, and 
closely resembles cinnamon. 

Lau’rus Nob’i-lis.* The bay-laurcel, 
or sweet-bay. 

Lau’/rus Sas’sa-fras.* The sassa- 
fras-tree. 


La’va. [From the German Lau'fen, 


-to “run,” to “flow” ?] A generic term 


for all mineral substances melted by 
yoleanie fire, and cast forth in the form 
of burning streams. 

Lay-a-men’/tum.* [From la‘vo, to 
“wash.”] A clyster, or injection. 

Lavande. See LAVANDULA. 

La-van’da-la.* [From la’vo, to 
“wash;” because it was much used in 
lotions.] (Fr. Lavande, la‘vind’.) Laven- 
der. A Linnean genus of the class Didy- 
namia, natural order Labiate. The Phar- 
macopoeial name (U.S. and Ed. Ph.) for 
the flowers of Lavandula spica, or Lavan- 
dula vera; the Lavandule Spice Flores 
(“T lowers of Lavandula Spica”) of the 
Dublin Pharmacopeeia. 

Lavan’dula Spi’ca.* Thecommon 
lavender-plant. 

Lavandula We'ra.* The same as 
LAVANDULA Spica. 

Lavender. Scc LAVANDULA. 

Lavendula. See LAVANDULA. 

Lav-i-pe’di-am.* A bath for the 
feet. 
- Law-so’ni-a In-er’mis.* The sys- 
tematic name of the plant from which 


the henné of Egypt is obtained. 


Lax-a'tion. [Laxa’tio, o’n’s; from 


LEG 


lax'o, laxa'tum, to “loosen.”] A loosen- 
ing, or purgation, 

Lax'a-tive. ([Laxati’vus; from 
the same.] Slightly purgative. 

Lax-a'tor, o'ris.* [From the same. 
A relaxer. Applied to muscles. 

Laxa’tor Tym’pa-ni.* A muscle 
of the tympanum attached to the handle 
of the malleus. 

Lax-i-cos-ta’tus.* [From lazx'us, 
“loose,” “free,” and cos'ta, a “rib.”] 
Furnished with solitary or distinct ribs. 

Lax-i-flo’rus.* [From — lax’us, 
“loose,” or ‘ free,” and /los, a “ flower.”’] 
Having distinet flowers: laxiflo’rous. 

Lax-i-fo'li-us.* [From — laa:'us, 
loose,” or “free,” and fo! lium, a“ leaf.” } 
Having distinct leaves: laxifo‘lious. 

Lax'us.* Literally, “loose;” hence, 
spread out; diffused. Applied to a con- 
dition of animal fibre. 

Laz-a-ret'to. (Italian.) A hospi- 
tal for persons afflicted with contagious 
diseases. A building set apart for the 
performance of quarantine. 

Lb. or Lib. — Li’bra.* A “pound.” 

Lead. (Lat. Plum’/bum; Gr. pé\vf- 
dos; Fr. Plomb, plone.] A soft, flexible, 
inelastic metal, of a bluish-gray color. 
It is ductile and malleable, but possesses 
very little tenacity. It has a bright me- 
tallic lustre when freshly cut, but quickly 
tarnishes on exposure to air. Its specific 
gravity is 11.38. Itfuses at about 600°. 
The most important ore of lead is the 
sulphuret, the galena of the mineralo- 
gists. For the compounds of lead, see 
PiumBum, PLumsi, ete. 

Lead, Sugar of. See PLumbr AcerAs. 

Leaf. [Fo’lium, Frons.] An or- 
gan performing in plants the functions 
of respiration and assimilation. It con- 
sists of the /amina and petiole, and is 
the type of the other organs. See Typr. 

Leaf-Stalk. See Perio.e. 

Leaflet. See Fo.io.e. 

Leafy. See FouiAcrous. 

Leanness. See EmAciation. 

Leather-Like, or Leathery. 
CorIACEUS. 

Lee’tus.* A bed or couch. 

Lecythidaceze,* _le-sith-e-da’/she-é. 
[From Lee'ythis, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous trees, found 
in South America. The well-known 
Brazil-nut is a product of this order. . 

Ledoyem’s (leh-dwi‘yinz’) Dis-in- 
fee'ting Flu’id. A solution of nitrate 
of lead in water. 

Leech. See Hirupo Mepricinattis. 


Legume. Reet nein: pore 


See 
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minis; from Je'go, to “gather up.”] 
(Fr. Légume, lagiim’.) A pericarp of 
two oblong valves in which the seeds are 
ranged along one suture only. 

Le-gu-mi-na’ris.* [From leqgu’men, 
a “legume.”] Applied to the dehiscence 
of pericarps by a marginal suture: 
egu’minar. 

Le-gu'mi-ni-for’mis.* [From /e- 
gu'men, a “legume.”] Having the form 
of a legume: lezuminiform. 

Le-gu-mi-no'sz,* or Fabaceze,* 
fa-ba’she-é. A large and important nat- 
ural order of exogenous plants, found in 
all parts of the world. It includes ‘a 
variety of useful and beautiful species, 
some of whieh, as clover and lucern, 
are cultivated for cattle; others, as peas 
and beans, form part of the food of man. 


Indigo, liquorice, gum-Arabic, and senna. 


are products of thisorder. The proper- 
ties of many species are tonic, purgative, 
or narcotic. 

Le-gu'mi-nous. [Legumino’sus; 
from legu’men, a “legume.”] Having 
legumes. 

Leim’ma.* [Gr.dctuna; from Aciza, to 
“leave.’’] The residue, or what is left 
of a thing. 

Lel-o-car’pus.* [From Asis, 
“smooth,” and xaprés, “fruit.”] Hav- 
ing smooth fruit, as the Heylandia leio- 
carpa, and Panicum leiocarpum. 

Lei-o-ceph’a-lus.* [From «ios, 
“smooth,” and xepadi, the ‘head.’’] 
Having a smooth head, or hat. Applied 
to a species of mushroom. 

Lei-o-phyllus.* [From _ A¢gtos, 
“smooth,” and ¢o\or,-a “leaf.”’] Hav- 
ing smooth leaves: smooth leaved. 

Let-o-pi'lus.* [From Asios, “smooth,” 
and ido, a “hat.”| Having a smooth 
or glabrous hat. Used in the same man- 
“ner as LEIOCEPHALUS. 

Lei’o-pus, p’odis.* [From Agios, 
“smooth,” and 7oi;. a “foot.”] Having 
a smooth stipes, as the Helotium leiopus. 

Lei-o-sper’mus.* [From — Azios, 
“smooth,” and oxpya, a “seed.”] Hay- 
ing smooth seed, as the Galium leto- 
spermum. 

Lei-o-sta’ehy-us.* [From  X¢io;, 
“smooth,” and orayé;, an “ear of eorn.’’| 
Having smooth ears; the glumes which 
compose them being smooth and glabrous, 
as the Trista’ehya leiosta'chya. 

Lei-po-thym’i-a.* [From sir, to 
“relinquish,” to ‘fail,’’? and @vyés, the 
“mind.’’] The sensation of sinking, or 
fainting; Deliquinm animi: syncope. 

Lem'ma,* ven. Lem’ma-tis, [Gr. 
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Afupa; from Aétw, to “decorticate.”] The 


cortex, or bark; the coat, or covering 
of plants. 

Lem'ma.* [Gr. diya; from dapbave, 
to “receive,” or “take.”] Something 
assumed or taken for granted as the basis 
of an argument; also, the demonstration 
of some premise, in order to render what 
follows more easy. 

Lemnaceze,* lem-na'she-@, or Pis- 
tiacez,* pis-te-a’she-@, A natural 
order of endogenous plants, often found 
in ditches. It includes the Lemna (Duck- 
weed). 

Lem’on. [Li'mon, o'nis.] 
fruit of the Citrus medica. 

Lem-on-ade’. A beverage com- 
posed of lemon-juice diluted with water 
and sweetened. 

Lem’on Seur' vy-Grass. The 
Cichlea'ria officina'lis, regarded as a 
powerful antiscorbutie. 

Lemons, Ac¢’id of. Citric acid. 

Lemons, Salt of. Oxalie acid, 
with a smali portion of potash. 

Lenientia,* le-ne-en'she-a. [From 
le'nio, to “allay.”] Medicines which al- 
lay irritation. 

Len'i-tive. [Leniti’vus; from the 
same.] Assuaging; gently palliating. 

Len’‘itive E-lec'tu-a-ry. The Con- 
JSeetio sennz composita. 

Lens,* gen. Len’tis. [A “lentil;” be- 
cause it isusually convex like lentil.] A 
piece of glass, or transparent substance, 
formed soas, by its refraction, to converge 
or scatter the rays of light. See Eye. 

Lentibulariacez,* len-tib-u-la-re- 
a'she-@. [From Lentibula'ria, one of the 
genera.] A natural order of exogenous 
herbaceous plants, found in marshes and 
streams in all parts of the world. 

Len-ti-cel'la,* plural Len-ti-cel lee. 
[From lens, a “lentil.”] Applied to 
ruddy oval points upon the bark of the 
branches of trees. Also, the same as 
Lenticuta, which see. 

Len-ti-cel-la’tus.* 
celle. 

Len-tie’u-la.* [Diminutive of Jens, 


The 


Having lenti- 


a “Jentil.”] A smaller kind of Jentil. — 


Also, an instrument for removing irregu- 
larities of bone from the edge of the per- 
foration made in the cranium with the 
trephine. 
Len-tic'u-lar. : 
from lens, a “lentil.” | 
doub!e-convex. 
Lentie'ular Gan/gli-on. 


[Lenticula’ris; 


Lens-shaped; — 


A small — 
reddish body near the back part of the — 
orbit of the cye, between the optic nerve © 
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and the external rectus muscle; also 
termed Ophthalmic ganglion. 
Lentie’ular Pa-pil/lz. The papil- 
la situated at the posterior part of the 
tongue 

Len-tifer-us.* [From Jens, a “len- 
til,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”] Applied to 
flowers having receptacles in the form 
of lentils. 

Len'ti-form. [Lentifor’mis; from 
lens, a “lentil.”] Formed like a lens. 

Len-tig’er-us.* [T'rom Jens, a “len- 
til,” and ge'ro, to “carry.’”’] The same 
as Lentirerus: lentigerous. 

Len-tig’i-mose.  Freckled or dusty- 
dotted, as the parts of some plants. 

Len-ti'go, §' inis.* [From lens, a 
“lentil.”"] A cutancous affection chiefly 
of the face, in which there are spots of 
the color and size of the lentil seed. 


Len’'til. The genus Ervum: the seed 
of Ervum. 
Len'tor, o’ris.* [From _ len'tus, 


“slow,” “tough,” “viscid.”] Viscidity, 
or gluey consistence, of any fluid. 

Le-on-ti’a-sis.* | From \w, a “lion” ?] 
A name applied to the disease known as 
the Elephantiasis Grecorum, and other 
forms of leprosy. 

Le-on’to-don, on’tis.* [From dw, 
the “lion,” and dots, a “tooth;” named 
from the tooth-like sections of the leaves.] 
A Linnean genus of the class Synge- 
nesia, natural order Composite. 

Leon’todon Ta-rax’a-cum.* The 
plant Dandelion ; also called Dens Leonis. 

Le-o-nu'rus.* [From wy, a “lion,” 
and otpa, a “tail.”] Like the tail of a 
lion: leonu’rous. 

Léop‘ard’s Bane. The common 
name for the plant Arnica montana, 

Lep’al. A sterile transformed stamen. 

Lep-i-dan’the-us.* = [From _ deris, 
eridos, a “scale,” or “husk,” and d0o;, a 
“flower.”] Having flowers like scales; 
squamiflorous. 

Lep-i-do-den’dron.* [From dezis, a 
“scale,” and dévdpoy, a “tree.”] A genus 
of fossil trees found in coal-beds. They 
are sometimes several feet in diameter, 
and are covered with regular rhomboidal 
projections, like scales, arranged in spiral 
rows, extending around the tree from 
base to summit. » 

Lep-i-do’dés.* [From \s:ris, a “scale.”] 
Resembling scales; scaly. 

Lepi-doid. ([Lepidoi’des; from 
Aerts, a “scale,” and «ido;, a “form.”’] 
Resembling a scale. 


Lep-i-do-phyl'lous. [ILepido- 


phylius; from Ass, a “scale,” and 
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odov, a “leaf.’’] Having leaves in the 
form of scales. 

Lep-i-do-plas’tus.* [From «zis, a 
“ seale,” and 7\doow, to “form.”] Form- 
ing scales. 

Lepidoptera. See Lepmoptrrus. 

Lep-i-dop'ter-us.* [From eis, a 
“scale,” and rrepév, a“ wing.” |] Lepidop’- 
terous; having wings sprinkled, or par- 
tially covered, with scales. Applied in 
the plural neuter (Lepidop’tera) to an 
order of insects having four wings so 
covered. It ineludes the butterfly, and 
what are popularly called “millers.” 

Lep-i-do’'sis.* [ From Aeris, a “scale.’’] 
A name for Icurnyosts, which see. 

Lep'i-dote. [Lepido’tus; from 
Nexis, a “seale.”’] Furnished with scales; 
sealy, or scurfy. 

Lep-o-ri‘num = La’/bi-uam,* 
orinum = Ros’trum.* The 
called hare-lip. 

Lep’ra.* [Gr. déxpa, “leprosy.” ] 
(Fr. Lépre, lépr or lapr.) Leprosy. A 
disease of the skin distinguished by cir- 
cular scaly patches. A genus of the order 
Impetigenes, class Cachexix, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. . 

Lep’ra Ar’a-bum.* An epithet of 
Elephantiasis Greeorum, or tubercular 
Elephantiasis. 

Lépre. See Lepra. 

Lépreux. Sec Leprovs. 

Lep-ri’a-sis.* [ From iezpés, “rough.” 
The specific name for leprosy, or Lept- 
dosis lepriasis. 

Lep’ri-cus.* 
lep’ric. 

Lep-roph-thal mi-a.* [From )érpa, 
the “leprosy,” and d)0a\pés, the “eye.” ] 
Leprous ophthalmia. 

Lep-roph-thal’mus.* [From the 
same.] The eye affected by leproph- 
thalmy; also, the patient laboring under 
that affection. 

Lep-ro-sa’ri-am.* A hospital for 
the treatment of leprosy; a leper-house, 
or Domus leprosarius. 

Lep-ro-sa’ri-us.* [From )épa, “‘lep- 
rosy.”] Belonging to lepra. 

Lep-ro’sis.* [From iézpa, “leprosy.” 
The progress of leprosy. 

Leprosy. See Lepra. 

Lep’rous. [Lepro’sus; from lep’- 
ra.] (Fr. Lépreux, lpruh’.) Belong- 
ing to /epra; scaly. 

Lep-ta-ean'thus.* — [From _¢rrés, 
“ slender,” and dxavOa, a “spine.”] Hav- 
ing slender spines. 

Lep-tan’dra.* A name applied to 
the root of the Veronica Virginica. It 
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Lep- 
defect 


Belonging to lepra: 


LEP 


has been placed on the primary list of 
the Materia Medica in the U.S. Pharma- 
copeia for 1860. The active principle 
of the plant, called Leptan’dvin, is re- 
garded as an excellent cholagogue cathar- 
tic, and is extensively used as a substi- 
tute for mercury. 

Lep-tan’drin. 
See preceding article. 

Lep-to-eaulis.* 
“slender,” and kaddos, 
ing a slender stem. 

Lep-to-ceph’a-lus.* [From erréc, 
“slender,” and xepadj, a “head.”] Hay- 
ing a small head. Applied to plants or 
flowers. 


[Leptandri’'na. ] 


[From  Xerréc, 
a “stem.”] Hay- 


Lepitoeh’soln.* or Lep-toeh’ros.* | 


[From errés, “fine,” or “slender,” and 
xpéa, the “skin.’’] A fine, thin, soft, or 
delicate membrane. 

Lep’to-don, on’tis.* [From e¢rrdc, 
“fine,” or “slender,” and ddois, a “ tooth.” 
Having very small teeth. 

Lep-to-pet’a-lus.* = [From  errds, 
“ slender,” and zéraduv, a “ petal.”] Hav- 
ing strait or narrow petals. 

Lep-to-phyllus.*  =[From_ derrés, 
“ slender,” and g6A)oy, a “leaf.” ] Having 
slender leaves. 

Lep-top’o-dus.* [From _ denréc, 
“slender,” and zois, a “foot.”] Having 
a slender stipes, or foot. 

Lep-to-rhi’‘zus.* 
“slender,” and piSa, a 
slender roots. 

Lep-to-sep’a-lus.* | [From errés, 
“slender,” and sep'alum, a “sepal.”] 
Having narrow, linear sepals. 

Lep-to-sper’me-us.* Applied in 
the plural feminine (Leptosper’mex) toa 
tribe of Myrtacex, having the Leptosper- 
mum for their type: leptosper’meous. 

Lep-to-sper’mus.* [From d¢rré5, 
“slender,” and onépya, a “seed.”] Hav- 
ing very small seeds: leptosper’mous. 

Lep-to-sta/ehy-us.* [From erréc, 
“slender,” and oraxus, an “ear of corn.’ 
Having slender ears. 

Lep-to-sty’ Ius.* [From ierrés, “ slen- 
der,” and crddos, a “style.’’] Having a 
filiform style. 

Lep-to-trieh i-a.* [From derrés, 
“slender,” or “fine,” and Opiz, “hair.’’] 
Fineness, or thinness, of the hair. 

Le’Sion. [L:e’sio, o/n/s ; from lx'do, 
le'sum, to “hurt.”] Literally, an “in- 
jury.” A vitiated or depressed condition 
of any organ orpart. Appliedin Surgery 
to a hurt, wound, or injury of a part. 

Le’sion of Nu-tri/tiom. A term for 
those pathological alterations which 
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[From _ derrds, 
“root.”] Having 
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originate in the capillary system, con- 


sisting in any excess or deficiency of the 
particles of blood in the process of as- 
similation and absorption, ete. 

Le'thal. ([Letha’‘lis; from /e'thum, 
“ death. a Belonging to death; mortal; 
fatal. 

Le-thal'i-ty. [Lethal/itas, a’tis ; 
from Jletha‘lis, “deadly.”] The quality 
of being deadly, or fatal; mortality. 

Le-thar’gie. [Lethar’gicus.| Be- 
longing to a state of lethargy. 

Leth’ar-gy. [Lethar’gus; from 
ANOn, “forgetfulness.”] A state of marked 
drowsiness, or sleep, which cannot be 
driven off. 

Lettuce. See Lacruca. 

Lettuce Opium. See LAcrucarium. 

Lettuce, Opium- or Strong-scent- 
ed. See Lacruca Vrrosa. 

Leuezemia. See LevcH Mia. 

Let-¢z-thi-o'pi-a.* = [From Asuxés, 
“white,” and aifiol, an “ Ethiopian,” or 
“negro.” ] The same as ALBINISM, which 
see. 

Let-¢ze’'thi-ops, opis.* [From the 
same.] See ALBINO. 

Let-ean’'thous. [Leucan’thus; 
from As»xds, “ white,” and dv6os, a “ flow- 
er.”]| White-flowered. 

Letie-hze'mi-a,* or Lea-kee'mi-a.* 
[From Acsuxés, “white,” and aiza, the 
“blood.”] Literally, “white blood.” Ap= 
plied by Virchow to a morbid condition 
of the blood, in which there is a continual 
inerease in the colorless corpuscles, so 
that in some cases the number of the 
colorless globules is almost equal to that 
of the red ones. See Leucocyrosis. 

Lew'¢gim. ([Leuei’ma; from Asvxéc, 
“white.”| A white, pulverulent sub- 
stance obtained from beef-fibre, ete. 

Leti-gi'tis, idis.* [From — Asukés, 
“white.”] The same as ScLEROTITIS, 
which see. 

Leitt-co-car’pus.* [From _ evxds, 
“white,” and xaprés, “ fruit.”] Having 
white fruit: leucocar’pous. 

Lett-co-geph’a-lus.* [From )¢vxés, 
“white,” and xspadj, the “‘ head.”] Hay- 
ing white flowers joined together in 
capitules. 

Lett-co-¢¥-thee'mi-a.* [From )cvxés, 
“white,” «670s, a “ cell,’ and ainza,“ blood.” 
Sometimes applied, like Jeuchemia, to a 
state of the blood in which there is a 
superabundance of colorless corpuscles ; 
more properly, fatty blood in which 
there is a milky, opalescent appearances 
white-cell blood. 


Leti-co-¢¥-to'sis.* [From Asuxéc, 


z 


b 
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_ “white,” and xéroc, a “cell.”] A term 
applied by Virchow to a morbid con- 
‘dition, in which there is an increase in 


the colorless corpuscles of the blood, de- 
pendent (as he supposes) on an affection 
of the lymphatic glands. He considers 
leukemia to be a “sort of permanent 
progressive leucocytosis ;” and the latter, 
a “transitory .process connected with 
fluctuating conditions in certain organs.” 

Leii-co-den’dron,* Leii-co-den’- 
drum.* [From )¢vxés, “white,” and 
dévdpov, a “tree.”] The specific name of 
the Melaleuca leucodendron. 

Lem’eol. [From :vxéc, “ white,” and 
o’leum, “oil.”’] A basic substance found 
in the naphtha of coal gas. 

Leii-co-lo’mus.* [From _ devkés, 
“white,” and Nopa, a “frame.”] Bor- 
dered with white. 

Leti-co’ma, a’tis.* [From _ evxés, 
“white.”] A milky opacity of the cor- 
nea, the effect of an ulcer or wound, with 
loss of substance; the pix and web. See 
ALBUGO. 


Leii-com-a-to'dés.* Having  leu- 
coma: leucom’atous. 
Leti-co-ma-to-i/dés.* [From leu- 


co! ma, and ¢idos, a “ form.’’] Resembling 
leucoma: leucom’atoid. 

Leii-com’ma, atis.* [From Aevkés, 
“white,” and dupa, “appearance.”] A 
white opacity of the cornea. 

Leti-co-no’'tus.* [From _evkés, 
“white,” and vdros, the “back.””] White 
on the under-srface. Applied to leaves. 

Leii-co-pa-thi’a.* [From — Acvxés, 
“white,” and 700s, “disease.”] A dis- 
ease affecting negroes, by which they 
become white, and termed Aibinos. 

Leii-co-path’i-cus.* Belonging to 
leucopathia. 

Let-co-phleg’ma-sy. [Leuco- 
phlegma’sia; from devxd, “ white,” 
and ¢Aypa, “phlegm.’’] A dropsical 
tendency, denoted by a pale, tumid, and 
flabby condition of body. 


Lea-co-phlieg-mat’ic. [Leuco- 
phlegmat'icus.] Belonging to leuco- 
phlegmasy. 


Leii-co-phleg-ma-to'dés.* [From 
leucophlegma'sia.] Having leucophleg- 
masy. 

Leii-co-phleg-ma-to-i'dés.* [From 
lencophlegma’sia, and eiéos, a “ form.”] 
Resembling leucophlegmasy. 

Leit-co-phyl-la’‘tus,* Leti-co- 
phyl'lus.* [From _)evxés, “ white,” 
and @iov, a “leaf.”] Having white 
jeaves. 

Lei-cop'i-per, — [From )evkés, 


LEV 
“white,” and zérep, “pepper.”} The 
Piper album, or white pepper. Sea 


PIPER. 

Leii-co-po'di-us,* Leti-cop’o-dus.* 
[From Aevxés, “ white,” and rots, a “foot.” ] 
Having a white stipes, or white petioles. 

Leti-cop’'ter-us.* [From _ devxés, 
“white,” and xrepév, a “wing.”] Having 
white wings: leucop’terous. 

Leiti-co’ pus, p/odis.* The same as 
Levcopopivus, which see. 

Lew-cor-rhee'a.* [From _ devkés, 
“white,” and péw, to “flow.”] (Fr. Leu- 
corrhée, luh‘ko'r4’.) A whitish mucous 
secretion of the vagina, arising from de- 
bility, or from inflammatory action; the 
whites; also termed Catarrhus vagine, 
and Fluor albus. 

Lei-cor-rho'i-cus.* Belonging to 
leucorrhea ; leucorrho’ic. 

Leii-co’sis.* The formation or pro- 
gress of leucoma. 

Leii-co-sper’mus.* [From )evkés, 
“white,” and onéppa, a “seed.”] Having 
white fruit or seed: leucosper’mous. 

Leii-cos'to-mus.* [From erkés, 
“white,” and orépa, a “mouth.”] Hay- 
ing a white peristome, or white mouth. 

Leiti-eot'i-cus.* Belonging to leu- 
coma, 

Leukzmia. See LeEvcH#MIA. 

Levain, leh-vine’. The French term 
for FERMENT, which see. 

Le-va'tor, o’ris.* [From le'vo, le- 
va'tum, to “raise,” to “lift up.”] An 
elevator, or lifter up. Applied to muscles. 

Le’ver. [From le/vo, to “lift up.”] 
A mechanical power, consisting of a rod 
or bar resting upon a certain determinate 
point, termed its fulerum, which, if the 
object be to gain power, should always 
be nearer to the resistance to be over- 
come than to the force applied; but when 
the object is to gain time, the fulerum 
should be nearer to the force than to the 
resistance. See VECTIS. 

Levy-i-cos'tate. [Laevicosta’tus; 
from /e’vis,“ smooth,” and cos’ta, a “rib.” ] 
Having smooth ribs. 

Lev-i-fo'li-ous. [Laevifo'lius; 
from Je'vis, “smooth,” and fo’lium, a 
“leaf.”] Having smooth leaves. 

Lev'i-gate. {ILeeviga’'tus; from 
lev'igo, leviga'tum, to “smooth.”] 
Smoothly polished. 

Lev-i-ga'tion. [Laeviga’tio, o'nis ; 
from the same.] The process of rubbing 
down any hard substance to an impal- 
pable powder, so that no roughness or, 
grittiness is perceptible. 

Lev'i-pede. ([z'vipes, p’eds ; 
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from Jz vis, “smooth,” and pes, 
Having smooth feet. 
Lévre, léver or lave. 


a‘ foot.”] 


term for “lip.” See Lasium, and 
Jair. j 
Lexipharmic. See ALEXIPHARMIC. 
Ley. Sce Lyre. 


Leyden (li'den) Bat'te-ry. A num- 
ber of Leyden jars, connected externally 
by being, placed on tinfoil, or other good 
conductor, and internally. by a metallic 
rod or wire communicating with the in- 
ternal coating of each jar. 

Ley’den Jar. A glass jar or bottle, 

coated to within a short-distance from 
the top with tinfoil, within and without, 
and having a rod with a ball at the top 
passing through the cork to the interior 
coating. It is used for accumulating 
electricity in larger quantity than in the 
prime conductor. 
* Li-as’ic, or Li-as'sie. [Lias’sicus.] 
Applied to a group of strata, of which 
the rock which forms the type has been 
named Lias by English geologists. 

Li'ber.* The interior fibrous bark 
of exogenous plants. It serves to con- 
vey downwards the secretions elaborated 
in the bark and leaves. 

“Li-bi'do, d/inis.* [From lLi'beo, to 
“please,” or “like.”] Venereal desire. 

Li/bra.* [From Xirpa, .a “silver 

eoin,” or a “pound.”’] A pound-weight. 
“ Lieh'en. [Lat. Li’ehen, e/nis ; Gr. 
Axjv.] A Linnean genus of the class 
Cryptogamia. Also, a disease, consisting 
in extensive eruption of papule, usually 
terminating in seurf. 

Li‘chen Ce-tra‘ri-a.* Iceland 
moss, or liverwort, now called Cetraria 
Islandica. 

Li'chen Is-lan’di-ca.* The same as 
Lichen Cetraria. 

Lichen Roe-cel'la.* The herb from 
which Litmus, or Lacmus, is obtained ; 
the Roceella tinctoria. 

Lichen Sax-at'i-lis.* The Mus'cus 
era/nit huma'ni, a plant sometimes grow- 
ing on the human skull. 

Lieh’e-nate. ([Liche'nas, a’tis.] 
A combination of lichenic acid with «a 
salifiable base. 

Li-ehe'nés,* the plural of Licnen, 
which see. 

Li-ehen‘ie. [Lichen’icus.]  Be- 
longing to lichens; applied to an acid 
fliseovered in the Cetraria /slandica, 

Lieh-e-nic'o-lus.* — [From 1i!chen, 
and co'lo, to ‘“inhabit.”] That which 
grows upon lichens. 

Li-ehen-i-for’mis.* [From /i’chen.] 
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Having the appearance of lichen: 
licheniform. =~ 
Lich’e-nin. [Licheni’na.] <A — 
substance obtained from the Lichen — 
Islandica. 
Lich-e-no-graph’ ie. {Liecheno- — 
graph‘iceus.] Belonging to lichenog- — 
raphy. . 
Lich-e-nog'ra-phy. [Licheno- © 
gra’phia; from li/chen, and ypddw, to — 
‘cwrite.”’] A description of lichens. 
Li-chen-o-i/dés.* = [From _ /i'chen, 


lichen: lich’enoid. 

Lieh-e-nol’o-gy. [Lichenolo’- 
gia; from li’chen, and bys, a “dis- 
course.”] The part of Boieayi devoted 
to lichens. 

Lich’en-ous. [EAcheno’sus; from 
li'chen.] Pertaining to lichens; resem- 
bling a lichen. 

Lid. See OprrevuLum. 

Lieberkii/hnii (lee-ber-ku’ne-i) 
Glan'du-le.* (“Glands of Lieber- 
kiihn.”) See Lirperkitinn’s GLANDS. 

‘Lieberkithn’s (lee’ber-kiinz') 
Glands, or Fol'li-eles. [Glan’dulz 
or Cryp’tze Lieberkuhnia’ne.] 
The minute tubular glands of the small 
intestine, first described by Lieberkiihn. 

Li’en,* gen. Li-e’nis. The organ or 
viscus of the abdominal cavity called the 
spleen. 

Lienomalacia,* le-en-o-ma-la/she-a. 
[From 7i’en, the “spleen,” and padaxia, a 
“softening.” ] Morbid softening of the 
spleen. 

Li’en-ter-y. [Liente’ria; from 
Astos, “smooth,” and évrspov, an “intes- 
tine.”] A species of diarrhea, in which 
the food passes rapidly through the 
bowels undigested. 

Life. [Lat. Vi'tas Gr. Bios and Sw; Fr. 
Vie, vé.] That mysterious principle ex- 
isting in organized beings, whereby they 


«are endowed with certain powers or fune- 


tions peculiar to themselves, and not pos- 
sessed by any form of inorganic matter. 
As soon.as life has ceased in any ani- 
mal (or plant), the matter of which this 
is composed, being no longer proteeted by 
the vital forces, is thenceforth subject to 
those laws of affinity which rerulate the 
composition of inorganic bodies, and that 
combination of elements which was the 
result of life. gives place to new combi- 
nations, formed in obedience te the laws 
of chemistry. Bichat defined life to be 
the “aggregate of those functiens which 
resist death.” 


Lig’a-ment. [Ligamen’tum ; 


ee 
— 
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from lilgo, liga’tum, to “bind.”] A 


peculiar, elastic, membranous substance, 
_conneeting the ends of mevable bones. 

Lig-a-men’ta,* the plural of Liga- 
See LigAMENt. 

Ligamen'ta Sub-fla’va*  (‘“Yel- 
lowish Ligaments”), otherwise called 
Yellow Lig'aments. The ligaments 
occupying the intervals between the ver- 
tebrx, which thus complete the back part 
of the spinal canal. -They are com- 

_posed of dense, yellow, elastic fibres. 

Lig-a-men’ tous. [Ligamento’- 
sus; from /igamen'tum, a “ligament.’’] 

Of the nature of a ligament; belonging 
to a ligament. 

Lig’a-ments, WVag‘i-nal. __[Liga- 
men’ta Vagina’lia.| A term for the 
sheath-like ligaments of the flexor ten- 
dons of the fingers. 

Ligamentum Coracoideum. 
Coracord LigAMENT. 

Li-ga'tion. [Liga’tio, o'nis ; from 
li'go, liga’tum, to_“ bind.”’] The act of 
tying, or of appl¥ing a ligature, as to an 
artery, etc. 

Lig'a-ture. [Ligatu’ra;,from the 
-same.| <A thread of silk, flax, or other 
suitable material, for tying arteries, or 
‘other parts. 

Light. [Lat. Lux; Gr. és; Fr. 
Lumiére, \ii'me-ér’.] The agent of 
vision. It is distinguished into two 
kinds, viz.: .natural light, proceeding 
from the sun and_ stars, and artificial 

light, proceeding from terrestrial bodies 
which burn or which are strongly heated. 
The phenomena of light may be referred 
to the following heads :— 

1. Radiation, the emission of light, 
or of ealoric, in all directions, in the form 
of radii, or rays. A ellection of such 

rays, passing nearly in the same direc- 
tion, is termed a pence]. The radiant 
‘point is the point from which diverging 
rays proceed; the focus, the point to 
which converging rays-are collected. 

2. Reflection, the rebound of a ray of 
light, or of caloric, from a polished sur- 
face: the angle of incidence being equal 
to the angle of reflection. 

3. Refreetion,.the break of the natu- 
ral course of a ray of light as it passes 
into a transparent substance, as glass, or 

water; this is termed ordinary refraction. 
Jf a ray fall upon the surface of Iceland 
spar. or certain other substances, it will 
be split into two portions, making an 
angle with each other, and each pursu- 
ing its own separate course; this is 
‘ealled double refraction,—-one of these 


See 


“LIG 


rays following the same rule as if the 
substance were glass or water, the other 
undergoing extraordinary refraction. 

Ligne, “yah. ‘The French term for 
“line.”’ See Linna. 

Ligne Blanche, én blinsh. The 
French term for Linea ALBA, which see. 

Lig'ne-ous. [Lig’neus; from lig’- 
num, “wood.”] (Fr. Ligneux, lén' wah, ) 


Of the nature of wood; resembling 
wood; woody. 
Lig-nif er-ous. [Lignif’erus ; 


from Jig’num, “wood,” and fe're, to 
“bear.” | Bearing wood. 
Lig/ni-form. (Lignifor’mis; from 
lig/num, “ wood.”] Resembling wood. 
Lig’nin, or Lig’nine. [Ligni’na; 
from the same.] The woody fibre con- 
stituting the fibrous structure of vegeta- 
ble substances, the most abundant prin- 
ciple in plants. a 
Lig’neus. [Ligno’sus; from the 
same.] Wooden, or like wood; woody. 
Lig’num.* A Latin word signify- 
ing “wood,” used in medicine chiefly 
in such phrases as Lignum Quassix, Lig- 


num Vite, ete. See Woon. 

Lig’num Cam-pe-chi-a/num.* 
(“Campeachy Wood.”) See Hama- 
TOXYLON. 4 

Lig'’num Col-u-bri'num.* 


(“Snake Wood.) Another name for 
the ARISTOLOCHIA SERPENTARIA. 

Lig’num In‘di-cum.* (“Indian 
Wood.”) The wood of the Hematoxylon 
Caumpechianum. 

Lignum Quassiz. See QuassiA. 

Lig’num Vi'tze.* (“Wood of Life.”’) 
The wood of Guaiacum officinale. See 
Guatacr Lienum. 

Lig’u-la.* [As if lin’gula, diminutive 
of lin’gua, a “tongue.”] A little tongue. 
The tongue of the Crustacea, Arachni- 
des, and <fusecta. 

Lig’ u-late. [Ligula’tus ; from 
lig/ula, a “little tongue,” also, a‘ strap.”’] 
Strap-shaped. 

Lig’ule. [Lig’ula, a “little tongue,” 
or “strap.”] -A-strap-shaped corolla. 

Lig-u-lifer-us.* [From liy'ula, a 
“little tongue,” and fe’ro, to “bear.’’] 
Bearing ligules, 

Lig-u-li-flo’ rus.* [From lg’ula, a 
“little tongue,” and /flos, a “flower,’’] 
Having ligulated corollas. 

Lig-u-li-fo’li-us.* [From Vig/ula, 

“little tongue.” and fo'lium, a “leaf.’’] 
ere linear leaves, 

Lig’ u-li-form. [Ligulifor’mis; 
from /ig’ula, a “little tongue.”] Like a 
ligulated corolla. 
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Lil i-a,* the plural of Lil‘i-um, 
forming the Jussieuan name of a natural 
order of plants. See Lin1ace®. 

Liliacez,* il-e-a'/she-é. [From 
Lil'ium, one of the genera.] A large 
natural order of endogenous plants, 
natives of many tropical and temperate 
regions. It includes the lily, tulip, hy- 
acinth, asparagus, onion, and other 
plants prized for beauty or utility. 
Among the products of this order are 
aloes, squills, and New Zealand flax. 
Several species are used as purgatives 
or enietics. 


Lil-i-a’ceous. [Lilia’ceus; from 
lil'ium, a “lily.”] Resembling the lily, 
or Liliacex. 

Lil-I-i-flo‘rus.* [From lil’ium, a 


“lily,” and jlos, a “flower.”] Having 
flowers resembling the lily. 

Lil-i-I-for’mis.* [From Jil'ium, a 
“lily.”] Having the form of a lily. 

Lilt-am.* The lily. A Linnean 
genus of the class Hexandria, natural 
order Liliacex. 

Lim. = Limo'nes.* “Lemons.” 

Limagon, 1é'm4'‘sdne’. The French 
term for CocHLra, which see. 

Lim-a-tu'ra.* [From li'ma, a “ file.””] 
The filings of a metal. 

Limatu’ra Fer'ri.* (“Filings of 
Tron,” or “Tron Filings.”) A prepara- 
tion used as a mild chalybeate. 

Limb. [From lim'bus, a “border” ?] 
One of the extremities of an animal, as a 
leg, or arm. Applied in Botany to the 
blade or lamina of a petal, a sepal, etc.; 
the expanded part of a corolla, or calyx. 

Lim’bate. [From the same.] Bor- 
dered. 

Lim-bif’er-us.* [From lim’bus, a 
“border,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”] Hav- 
ing a border, or margin. 

Lime. [Lat. Caklx, Cal’cis; Fr. 
Chaux,shd.] Oxide of calcium; one of 
the primitive earths, abundant in nature, 
but always united to an acid, most fre- 
quently the carbonic. 

Kame. [{Hi’mon, o’nis.] The fruit 
of the Citrus limetta, or Citrus limo- 
num. 

Lime, €hio’ride of. A compound of 
chlorine and lime, much used as a disin- 
fecting agent. For this purpose, one 
pound may be dissolved in, or mixed 
with, six gallons of water. 

Lime’stone. [La’pis Calea’reus.] 
Carbonate of lime; one of the most 
abundant and most important of strati- 
fiel rocks. 

Lime-Water, 
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Lim ’i-eus.* [From iués, “hunger.”} _ 


Belonging to hunger. 
Lim-i-for’mis.* 
“file.”] Having the appearance of a file. 

Lim-no-me-phi' tis, idis.* [From 


Niwn, a “stagnant pool,” or “marsh,” — 
and mephi'tis, a “stink;” a “strong, . 


heavy smell.”] Marsh-miasm, or the 
effluvia arising from vegetable matter in 
a putrescent state, as in moist or marshy 
ground. 

Lim-no-pol’y-pus.* [From iipvn, a 
“stagnant pool,” or “marsh,” and zo)d- 
movs, a “polypus.’’] Applied in the plu- 
ral masculine (Limnopol'yp?) to a family 
of the Pol'ypi brachios'toma. 

Li’mon,* gen. Li-mo’nis. The 
Pharmacopeeial name for the fruit of 
the Ci'trus limo'num ; and of the Ci’trus 
med'ica. 

Li-mo’nés,* gen. Li-mo’num, the 
plural of Limon, which see. 

Li-mo’nis Cor’tex.* (“Rind of 
Lemon,” or “ Lemon-Peel.”) The Phar- 
macopeeial name || for the rind of the 
fruit of the Citrus limonum. 

Limo’nis Sue’ecus.* — (“Lemon- 
juice.”) The name applied to the juice 
of the fruit of the Citrus limonum. It 
has been placed on the primary list of 
the Materia Medica of the U.S. Phar- 
macopeeia for 1860. 

Li-mo/num Cor’'tex.* (“Rind of 
Lemons.”’) The Pharmacopceial name 
(Lond. and Ed. Ph.) for the fresh and 
dry exterior rind of the fruit of the Cit- 
rus limonum. 

Li-moph ’'thi-sis.* [From \és, “ hun- 
ger,” “famine,” and (@iot, a “ wasting.’’] 
Tabes, or wasting, from privation of food. 

Lim-op-so’ra.* [From Ards, “ fam- 
ine,” and wWopa, “seabies.”] A kind of 
scabies which attacks man and the lower 
animals from long privation of food. 

Li-mo’sis.* [From \és, “famine.”] 
Morbid appetite. A genus of diseases 
characterized by depraved, excessive, or 
defective appetite. 

Lim-o-thér-a-pi’a.* [From Aros, 
“hunger,” and Oepancia, the “system of 
healing.”] The treatment of disease by 
abstinence. 

Li’mous, or Li-mose’. [Himo’sus; 
from li’/mus, “mud,” “clay,” “slime.”] 
Applied to plants growing in muddy soils, 
Sometimes applied to soil or strata com- 
posed of mud, argillaceous marl, or sand, 
either separate or combined. 

Limaceze,* li-na’she-é. [From Li’- 
num, one of the genera.] A small uatu- 
ral order of exogenous plants, natives of 
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(flax). The chief characters of this 
order are the tenacity of the fibres and 
the mucilage of the seeds. 
 Lin-a-go’gus.* [From Xivoy, a “ flax- 
en thread,” and dyw, to “lead.”] An 
instrument used in the operation for 
_yesico-vaginal fistula. 

Linamentum. See Lint. 
Line’tus.* [From lin'go, line’tum, to 
“lick,” or “lap.”] <A looch (or lohoch), 
or electuary; any medicine licked off 
_ the spoon because of its adhesive consis- 
tence. 

_ Lime. See Linea. 

Lin’e-a,* plural Lim’e-z. [From 
li/num, a “‘thread.”"} A line, or thread; 
the twelfth part of aninch. In Geometry, 
_ that which has leugth without breadth. 
_ Lin’‘ea Al’ba.* (“White Line.”) (Fr. 
Ligne Blanche, \éi blonsh.) The central 
_ tendinous line extending from the ensi- 
form cartilage to the pubes. 

Lin’ea As’per-a.* (“Rough Line.’’) 
A rough prominence observed along the 
posterior surface of the femur. 

: Lin’ea In-nom-i-na’'ta.* Literally, 
_ the “unnamed line.” An elevated line 
_ forming a part of the brim of the pelvis. 
 Lin’e-ze Al-bi-ean’tes.* (“Whitish 
 Lines.”) Applied to certain shining 
_ reddish and whitish lines on the abdo- 
men, extending from the groins and pubes 
to the navel, sometimes occurring in 
women during the first three or four days 
after delivery. 

Lin’ez Sem-i-lu-na’rés.* = (“Semi- 

lunar Lines.”) The lines which bound 
the exterior margin of the recti muscles 
_ of the abdomen. 
_ Lin’ere Trans-ver'sz.* (“Trans- 
verse Lines.) The lines which cross 
the rectt muscles; also applied to some 
fibres which run across the raphe of the 
corpus callosum. 

Lin’e-ar. [Linea’ris; from lin’ea, 
a “line.”] (Fr. Linéaire, lé'nd‘ér’.) Dis- 
posed in lines; pertaining to, or in the 
form of, a line. In Botany, narrow, and 
much longer than broad, with parallel 
margins, as a leaf of grass. 

Lin-e-ar-i-fo'li-us.* [From linea’- 
ris, “linear,” and fo’lium, a “leaf.”] 
Having linear leaves. 

Lin’e-ate. [Linea’tus; from lin'ea, 
a “line.”] Marked with lines; streaked. 

Lin-e-at-i-fo'li-us.* [From Jinea’- 
ius, “linear,” and fo'linm, a “leaf.’”’] 
Having leaves of which the nervures run 
parallel from base to apex. 

Li-ne’o-la.* ee of lin’ea, 
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a “line.”’] Applied to certain small 
white lines sometimes seen on the fe- 
male breast. ; 

Lin’e-o-late. [Limeola’tas; from 
line’ola, a “little line.”] Marked with 
fine or obscure lines. 

Lin’gual. [Lingua’‘lis; from [in’- 
gua, a “tongue.”’] Belonging to the 
tongue. 

Lin-gui-fo'li-us.* [From lin’gua, 
a “tongue,” and fo’lium, a “leaf.”| Hay- 
ing linguiform leaves. 

Lin’gui-form. ([Linguifor’mis; 
from Jin’gua, a “tongue.’’] Formed like 
a tongue. 

Lin’gu-la.* [Diminutive of lin’gua, 
a “tongue.’’] A little tongue; a latchet. 

Lin’gu-late. [Lingula’tus; from 
lin'gula, a “little tongue.”] Having a 
little tongue; tongue-shaped. 

Li’ni,* the genitive of Linum, which 
see. 

Li'ni Fa-ri’na.* (“Meal of Flax- 
seed,” or “‘ Flaxseed Meal.’”’) The Phar- 
macopeeial name (Br. Ph.) for meal of 
the seeds of Linum usitatissimum, de- 
prived of their fixed oil by expression: 
lintseed meal. It has been placed on 
the primary list of the Materia Medica 
of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia for 1860. * 

Li/ni Se’men.* (‘“Sced of Flax.’) 
The Pharmacopeial name (Brit. Ph.) 
for flaxseed, lintseed, or linseed. 

Li'ni Sem‘i-na.* (“Seeds of Flax.’’) 
The Pharmacopeial name (Br. Ph.) for 
the seeds of Linum usitatissimum. 

Limiment. See Lintmentum. 

Lin-i-men’'ta,* the plural of Lryt- 
MENTUM, which see. 

Lin-i-men’‘taum,* plural _Lin-i- 
men’ta. [From li’no, to “anoint.”] A 
thin ointment; a lin’iment. ; 

Linimen’tum Am-mo’'ni-ze.* 
(“Liniment of Ammonia.”) Take of wa- 
ter of ammonia, a fluidounce; olive oil, 
two troyounces. Mix them. 

Linimen'tum Cal’cis.* (“Lini- 
ment of Lime,” or “Lime Liniment.’’) 
Take of solution of lime, eight fluid- 
ounces; flaxseed oil, seven troyounces, 
Mix them. 

Linimen’'tum Cam’ pho-rez.* 
(“Liniment of Camphor.”) Take of 
camphor, three troyounces; olive oil, 
twelve troyounces. Dissolve the cam- 
phor in the oil. 

Linimen’tum Can-thar’'i-dis.* 
(“Liniment of Cantharides.”) Take of 
cantharides, in fine powder, a troyounce ; 
oil of turpentine, half a pint. Digest 
the cantharides’ with the oil for three 
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hours in a close vessel, by means of a 
water-bath, and strain. : 

Linimen’tum  €hilo-ro-for’mi.* 
(“Liniment of Chloroform.”) Take of 
purified chloroform, three troyounces ; 
olive oil, four troyounces. Mix them. 

Linimen’'tum Sa-po'nis.* (“ Lini- 
ment of Soap,’ or ‘Soap Liniment.”) 
Tinctura Saponis Camphorata, Pharm., 
1850. Take of soap, in shavings, four 
troyounces; camphor, two troyounces; 
oil of rosemary, half a fluidounce ; water, 
four fluidounces; alcohol, two pints. Mix 
the alcohol and water, digest the soap 
with the mixture by means of a water- 
bath until it is dissolved ; then filter, and, 
having added the camphor and oil, mix 
the whole thoroughly together. 

Linimen’tum Tér-e-bin’thi-nz.* 
(“Liniment of Turpentine.) Take of 
resin cerate, twelve troyounces; oil of 
turpentine, half a pint. Add the oil to 
the cerate previously melted, and mix 
them. 

Lin-nze'an. Belonging to Linneus, 
the naturalist. In Botany, the Linnzan, 
or sexual, system, is founded on the 
number of stamens which determines 
the primary divisions, or Classes; the 
subdivisions, or Orders, generally depend 
on the number of pistils. The term is 
applied in a more general sense to a 
system of arranging the productions of 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms laid down by Linnzeus. 

Lin-o-sper’mum.* [From. divov, 
“flax,” and o7éppa, “seed.’’] Linseed, 
or lintseed, afforded by the Linwm usita- 
tissimum. See Lint Semen. 

Linseed. See LIntTSEED. 

Lint. [Hin’teum; from /i/num, 
“flax.”] (Fr. Charpie, shar'pé’.) A 
soft material made by scraping old linen 
cloth, and used as a dressing in all eases 
of wounds, ulcers, ete, 

Lin-te-i-for'mis.* [From lin'teum, 
“lint.”] Having the appearance or tex- 
ture of lint: lin’teiform. 

Lint’seed. The seeds of Linum usi- 
tatissimum. See Lint Semen, or Lint 
Semin. 

Li'‘num,* gen. Li'’ni. [From divoy, 
“flax.”] A Linnean genus of the class 
Pentandria, natural order Linacex. Also, 
the Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the seed of the Zi’num usitatis'simum. 

Linum Ca-thar'ti-cum.* — The 
Pharmacopeeial name (Ed. Ph.) of the 
purging flax. 

Kip. (Fr. Lévre, léve or lave.) See 
Lasium, and LAbrum. 
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Lip'a-ro-céle.* [From rapids, “ fat,” 
and xjAn, a “tumor.”| <A fatty tumor i 
the scrotum. a4 

Lip-a-ro'dés.* [From \rapis, “ fat,” 
or “obese.”’] Full of fat; obese. 4 

Lip-a-ro-dysp-nee'a.* [From \ira- | 
pos, “fat,” and dtomaa, “ difficult breath-_ 
ing.”] Dyspnea caused by obesity. _ 

Lip-a-ro-i'dés.* [From \capésc, “ fat,” 
or “obese,” and sides, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling fat. 

Lip-a-rom’pha-lus.* [From \:rapts, 
“fat,” and dppadds, the “navel.”] A | 
fatty tumor at the umbilicus. im 

Lip-a-ro-seir’rhus.* [From )ira- | 
pos, ** fat,” and oxi; pos, “incipient cancer.”] | 
A fatty, scirrhous tumor. 

Lipocele. See Liparoce.e. 

Li-po'ma,* plural Lt-pom/’a-ta. — 
[From Aims, “fat.”] A species of fatty © 
tumor. 

Li-pom-a-to’dés.* [From lipo'ma, 
a “fatty tumor.”] Re:embling lipoma ; 
conjoined with lipoma, 

Li-pom-a-to-i'dés.* [From lipo'ma, 
a “fatty tumor,” and ios, a “form.”] | 
Resembling lipoma: lipom’atoid, 

Lipompkalus. See LiparomrnHa- 
LUS. : 

Lip-o-scir'rhus.* [From \izos, “ fat,” 
and oki(jos, “ineipicut cancer.”| The 
same as LipARoscirruvs, which see. _ 

Li-po’sis.* [From Xizos, “ fat.””] The 
progressive accumulation of fat. ; 

Lip-o-sphyx't-a.* [From ez, to 
“fail,” and odbg«s, the “pulse.”] Ab- ~ 
sence, or cessation, of the pulse. 

Lipothymia. See Lerpotnymi. 

Lip’pi-tude. [Lippitu’do, dinis; 
from lip'pus, “blear-eyed.’’] A raw, 
tumid state of the margin of the eyelids, — 
from which a puriform humor exudes. 

Liq. = Li'quor.* See Liquor. 

Liquatio (le-qua’she-o), o’nis,* [From 
li’quo, liqua'tum, to “melt.”] Strictly, — 
the same as Fusion; also, LIQUEFACTION. | 

Liq-ue-fa’cients, [From liquefa'cio, 
to “melt.’’] Agents which augment the 
secretions, arrest the solidifying, and © 
promote the liquefying processes of the 
animal economy. 

Liq-ue-fae'tion. [Liquefne'tio, 
o'nis; from liquefa'eio, liquefac'tum, to 
“make liquid.”’] The conversion of a 
solid into a liquid. 

Liqueur (Fr.),1¢kur’. A spirituous — 
liquor composed of water, alcol ol, sugar, — 
and some aromatic infusion extracted 
from fruits, seeds, ete. 4 

Liq'uid. [Liq’uidum; from /ig’-— 
uidus, “liquid,” ‘“moist.”] Any aub-— 
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tance, not aeriform, which is fluid, like 
ewater. 

Liq-uid-am'ber.* [From ligq'uidus, 
; -“}iquid,” and am'ber; so called because 
the tree yields on incision a fluid, amber- 

_ like substance.] A genus of plants, 
“several species of which afford a fragrant 
resin, called storax. 

Liquiritia,* lik-we-rish’e-a. 
uorice. See GLYCYRRAIZA. 

_ Li'quor,* gen. Li-quo’ris, nomina- 
tive plural Li-quo’rés. [From /i'queo, 
‘to “become liquid.” (Fr. Liqueur, 1é'- 

kur’.) A term applied to many liquids, 
_ particularly those composed chiefly of 
water, or of alcohol. As a Pharmaco- 

_ peeial term it signifies “solution.” 
Liquor Aluminis Compositus. 

See Batres’s ALumM-WATER. 

Li’quor Am-mo'ni-z.* (“Liquor 
of Ammonia.”) A solution of ammo- 
- tiiacal gas in water; otherwise called 

Aqua Ammoniz (“ Water of Ammonia’). 

Liquor Ammonicz Acetatis. See 
- Minperert Spereirvs. 

-«*‘Mé'quor Am’‘ni-i.* (‘Liquor of the 
_ Amnion.’’) The watery fluid in which 
the foetus is suspended. See Amnion. 
 Li’quor Ar-sen-i-eca’lis.*  (“ Ar- 

senical Liquor.”) A Pharmacopeeial 
_ preparation, also called Fowler’s Solution, 
and Tasteless Ague Drop, consisting of 
“arseniate of potash dissolved in water, 
and flavored and eolored by spirit of 
‘lavender. This has been recommended 
as a remedy in intermittents, and has 
been found very useful in /epra and 
other inveterate cutaneous affections. 
—s*Li'quor Caleis,* . otherwise called 
__ A’/qua Cal’eis.* (“Water of Lime,” 
or * Lime-Water.”) A saturated solu- 
tion of lime in water. It may be pre- 
pared by pouring upon some freshly 

_ slacked lime a quantity of pure water. 

In a few hours, the solution will become 
clear by the settling of such particles of 
lime as are not dissolved by the water. 

The solution, with the undissolved lime, 

should be kept in a well-stopped bottle ; 

pour off the clear liquid as it is wanted 
for use. The U.S. Pharmacopeeia directs 
the preparation to be made in the pro- 
portion of four ounces of lime to eight 

‘pints of water. But if the lime be in 

excess, no disadvantage can result; the 
‘superfluous portion will, in that case, 

_ simply remain undissolved, 

- Lime-water is antacid, tonic, and as- 
tringent. Mixed with an equal quantity 
vf milk, which completely covers its of- 
q fensive taste, it often proves an excel- 
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lent remedy for nausea and vomiting 
dependent on irritability of the stomach. 
It may be employed with great advan- 
tage in dyspepsia accompanied with 
acidity of the stomach, as well as in 
some forms of diarrhoea, and in ealeu- 
lous affections attended with a super- 
abundant secretion of uric acid. Exter- 
nally, it is often used as a wash in por- 
riyo and similar affections, and as an 
application to foul ulcers. 

Liquor Morgagni. 
Liquor. 

Li’quor Po-tas’sz Ar-se-ni’'tis.* 
(“Liquorof the Arsenite of Potash.”) The 
Pharmacopeeial name (Lond. and Dub. 
Ph.) for the Liquor ARSENICALIS, which 
see. 

Liquor San’gui-nis.*.  (“ Liquor 
of the Blood.”) The colorless fluid 
which holds the globules of the blood 
in suspension during life. 

Li’quor Sil'i-cum.* (“Liquor of 
Flints.”’) See Guiass, SoLusBie. 

Li-quo’rés,* the plural of Liquor, 
which see. 

Liquorice, lik’or-iss. [Liquiri’tia.] 
See GLYCYRRHIZA. 

Lir-i-o-den'dron.* [From eipiv, a 
“li y,”a “tulip” (?) and dévdpov, a “tree.’’] 
A Linnean genus of the class Polyan- 
dria, natural order Magnoliacex. Also, 
the Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the bark of Lirioden'dvon tulipif'era, 

Lisp'ing. A species of psellismus, or 
defective enunciation, commonly called 
speaking through the teeth, and pro- 
duced by an abnormal length of tongue, 
or by affectation. 

Lith’a-gogue. [Lithago’gus; 
from dibos, a “stone,” and dyw, to “ carry 
off,” to “expel.”] Having power to ex- 
pel calculi from the bladder or kidneys. 

Lith’arge. [Lithar’gyrum, Lith- 
ar’gyrus; from Aifos, a “stone,” and 
apyvpos, “silver;” so named from its 
being obtained from an ore (or stone) 
containing lead and silver.] An oxide 
of lead imperfectly vitrified. 

Lith’ate. [Li'thas, atis.] | A com- 
bination of lithic acid with a base. 
See Urare. 

Lith-ee'ta-sy. [Lithecta’sia; from 
Aids, a “stone,” and éxreivw, to “extend.” ] 
The operation of removing calculi of 
moderate size through the urethra, by 
first extending or dilating it. 

Lith'i-a.* [From )ibos, a “stone.’’] 
The protoxide of lithium, an alkali dis- 
covered in 1818. 

Lith’ia.* [From the same.] The 
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name of a genus in Dr. Good’s Nosol- 
ogy, comprising the different species of 
urinary calculus. See Lirurasis. 

Lith'i-ze Car-bo'mas.* (‘ Carbon- 
ate of Lithia.”) A white powder spar- 
ingly soluble in water, and having a 
feeble alkaline reaction. It has been 
placed on the primary list of the Mate- 
ria Medica of the U.S. Pharmacopeia 
for 1860. It is recommended as a rem- 
edy in calculous diseases. 

Li-thi’a-sis.* [From the same.] The 
formation of stone, or urinary calculus. 
Also, a disease of the eyelids,in which 
small hard tumors grow upon their mar- 
gins. 

Lith'ic. [Lith’icus; from thesame.] 
Applied to an acid obtained from calculi 
and urine. « See Uric. 

Lith’i-ca.* [From the same.] Medi- 
cines which counteract the predisposition 
to the formation of calculous concretions 

in the urinary organs. 

Lith'Ii-um.* The metallic base of 
lithia. 

Lith-o-¢e-no’sis.* [From iGo, a 
“stone,” and kévwos, an “evacuation.” 
The removal or extraction of the frag- 
ments of a calculus broken in the opera- 
tion of lithotrity. 

Lith-o-¢e-not’'i-cus.* Belonging to 
lithocenosis. 

Lith’o-clast, or Lith’o-claste. 
[From ios, a “stone,” and k\acrdw, to 
“break.”] An instrument introduced 
through the urethra for the purpose of 
reducing calculi to small fragments in 
the bladder. 

Lith-o-dee-ta’si-a.* [From )ifos, a 
“stone,” dd6s, a “passage,” or “way,” 
and éxraoc, an “extension.”] The same 
as LirHectasy, which see. 

Li-tho'dés.* [From )i6os, a “stone.”’] 
Full of caleuli; of the nature of calculi. 

Lith-o-di-a'li-a,* or Lith-o-di-al’- 
y-sis.* [From ifs, a “stone,” and 
dtadiw, to “ dissolve.”] A dissolving of 
stone or calculus in the bladder. 

Lith-o-dysp-noe'a.* [From Gos, a 
“stone,” and décrvoa, “ difficult breath- 
ing.”] Caleulous dyspnea, or difficult 
breathing caused by calcareous concre- 
tions in the lungs or other air-passages. 

Lithoecius,* lith-e ‘she- us. [From 
XiBos, a “stone,” and oixos, a “habita- 
tion.’ Growing upon stones. 

Lith-o-fel-li/nus.* [From )i6o;, a 
“stone,” and fel, the “bile.”] Pertain- 
ing to a gall-stone or biliary calculus. 
See CHOLoLITHIC. 

Lith-o-gen’e-sy. [Lithogene’sia; 
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from AéOos, a “stone,” and yéveots, © gene. 
ration.”] The science which treats of 
the origin and formation of minerals. 

Li-thog’ra-phy. [(Lithogra’phia; 
from Ai0os, a “stone,” and ypagw, to “en= | 
grave,” or to “write.”] Engraving on | 
stone. The art by which impressions or © 
prints are obtained from drawings made : 
on calcareous stone. ; 

Lith’oid. [Lithoi’des; from ibos, 

a “stone,” and eidos, a “form.”] Re- a 


Li-thol’'o-gy. [Litholo’gia; ‘from 
NiGos, a “ stone,” and Adyos, a“ discourse.””] 
A treatise on stones; the science which | 
treats of the nature or properties of © 
stones, or of calculi. ’ 

Lith-o-me'tra.* [From i6o, a | 
“stone,” and pirpa, the “womb.”] A © 
term for ossification of the uterus. 

Lithontriptie. See Lirnorriptic. © 

Li-thoph’i-lus.* [From i005, i 
“stone,” and gadéw, to “love.”] Growing — 
upon rocks or stony places. ; 

Lith’o-phyte. [Lithoph’ yton; 
from ids, a “stone,” and ¢irev, a 
“plant.”] Certain productions having © 
the qualities both of stone and plant, as” 
corals; also, Polypi that have an inte-_ 
rior stony axis. j 

Lith-o-sco’ pi-um.* [From iGo, a 
“stone,” and oxoréw, to “examine.” ] © 
An instrument for ascertaining the size — 
and form of a calculus; a lith’oscope. 

Lith-o-sper’mus.* [From )ios, a 
“stone,” and ozépya, a “seed.”] Having 
fruit hard and like stones: lithospermous, — 

Li-thot’o-my. [Lithoto’mias; 
from )é6os, a “stone,” and réuvw, to 
“eut.”] (Fr. Taille, tal. ) The opera- — 
tion of cutting into the bladder to with- — 
draw a stone or calculus: cystot/omy. 

Lith-o-tre'sis.* [From  )<éoc, 
“stone,” and zpfos, a “ perforation.”| 
The same, nearly, as LirHoTriry. 

Lith’o-trip-sy. [Lithotrip’sia; 
from ioc, a “stone,” and rpibw, to “wear — 
by friction.”] The operation of rubbing — 
down calculi in the bladder by means — 
of a lithotriptor. f 

Lith-o-trip’tic. [Lithotrip’tiens;_ p | 
from the same.] Applied to medicines 
that tend to counteract the formation of 
caleuli. 

Lith-o-trip’tor, o'ris.* [From thal 
same.] An instrument for crushing cal- | 
culi in the bladder into fragments so — 
minute that they may pass the urethra. aa 

Li-thot’ri-tor, o’ris.* [From \i@os, a 
“stone,” and te'ro, tri’/tum, to “rub,” to 
“break.” ] The same as LirHoTRIPTOR. 
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. Li-thot’ri-ty. [From the same.] 
The operation of breaking a stone or 
leulus in pieces by means of the litho- 


[From ribos, a 
- “stone,” and zédov, “ wood.”] Fossil, or 
petrified, wood. 

ae _ Lith-u-re 'sis.* 
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bid _ Li-thox’y-Ium.* 


[From Aibos, a 
and otpov, the “urine.”] The 
_ passing of small calculi with the urine. 
= Lith-u-ror-rhee'g.* [From Nios, a 
stone,” ovpov, the ‘urine,’ and féw, to 
_ “flow,” 3 Caleulous diabetes. 

_ Lit’mus,* or Lae'mus.* A test, of 
a bluish color, obtained from the Croton 
inctorium and the Lichen roccella. 
_. Lit’mus Pa’per is prepared by digest- 
ing powdered litmus in water, and paint- 
_ ing with it white paper which is free 
from alum. 
_ Litra. The same as Lipra. 
- Litre, lé’ter or létr. A French 
“measure, equal to 61.028 English cubic 
inches, or 0.22 of an imperial gallon. 
 Lit'to-ral. [Littora’lis; from /it’- 
__ tus, lit’toris, the “shore.”] Applied to 
plants that grow on the banks or shores 
of waters, chiefly of rivers and lakes. 
Written also Lirorau. 
_ Liv’er. [Lat. Je’eur, or He'par; 
Gr. jirap; Fr. Foie, fwi.] The gland 
whose office it is to secrete the bile. It 
_ is situated on the right side of the abdo- 
minal cavity, immediately below the dia- 
phragm, and is divided into three lobes, 
- the right lobe, the left lobe, and the in- 
_ ferior or lesser lobe, also called the Lobu- 
tus Spigelii. The liver is the largest 
gland in the body. 
Liver, Inflammation of the. See 
a “Hepatitis. 
Liver-Wort. See Hrrarica. 
_ Liver-Wort, Ieelamd. See Czr- 
_ TRARIA ISLANDICA. 
_. Li’ vor, o’ris.* [From 1i/veo, to “grow 
black and blue.”] The mark of a blow; 
 lividness. 


Lix,* gen. Li’eis. Lye, or water im- 


Lix-iv'i-al. [Lixivia’lis.] Be- 
M iongine to a lixivium. 
Lix-iv’i-at-ed. [Lixivia’tus; from 


_lixiv'ium, “lye.”] Having undergone 
S F lixiviation. 

 Lix-iv'i-a'tion. [Lixivia’tio; 
y 4 from lixiv'ium, “lye.”] The process of 
dissolving an alkali or a salt in water 
or other fluid, to form a lixivium. 
 Lix-iv’i-um.* [From liz, “lye.’’] 
A liquid impregnated with an alkali, or 
_ a salt; lye. 
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Lixiv’/ium Sap-o-na’/ri-um.” The 
Liquor potassx, or solution of potash. 

Load’stone. [Mag’nes.] A species 
of iron ore which has the peculiar pro- 
perties of attracting iron and of turning 
towards the magnetic pole of the earth 
when freely suspended, 

Loasacez,* lo-a-sa’she-é@. [From 
Loasa, one of the genera.} A natural 
order of exogenous herbaceous plants, 
natives of America. 

Lo’bate. [Loba’tus; from /o'bus, a 
“lobe.”] Lobed. Having lobes, as the 
lungs, liver, leaves, tumors, ete. 

Lobe. [Lat. Lo’bus; Gr. o66c.] 
Applied to parts of certain viscera, more 
or less distinct from the rest, and to the 
lower part of the external ear. In Bot- 
any, any division, or projecting part, of 
an organ, especially a rounded one. 

Lobed. See Lozatvs. 

Lo-be'li-a.* [From Lo’bel, a bot- 
anist.] A Linnean genus of the class 
Monadelphia, natural order Lobeliacezx. 
Also, the Pharmacopeial name || of the 
herb of Lobeliainjflata. Lobeliais emetic, 
and in small doses diaphoretic and ex- 
pectorant. 

Lobe'lia In-fla’'ta.* The systematic 
name of the plant called Indian To- 
bacco. 

Lobeliaceze,* lo-be-le-a’she-6. <A 
natural order of exogenous plants, found 
in many warm and temperate regions. 
It ineludes the Lobelia inflata, a power- 
ful emetic, and several poisonous plants. 

Lo-be-li-a’ceous. [Lobelia’ceus. | 
Resembling the lobelia. " 

Lob’e-lin. [Lobeli’na.] The active, 
volatile, organic base obtained from Lo- 
belia inflata, by macerating the herb in 
alcohol, previously prepared with sul- 
phuriec acid and powdered caustic lime. 

Lo-bi'o-las.* [Diminutive of lo/bus, 
a “lobe.”] Applied to the small seg- 
ments at the edges of the thallus of 
lichens, when their form approaches that 
of leaves, 

Lob’‘u-lar. [Lobula’ris; from 
lob'ulus, a “lobule.”] Belonging to a 
lobule; shaped like a lobe or lobule. 

Lob’u-late. [From the same.] Bear- 
ing or having small lobes. Applied to 
leaves. 

Lob’u-li;*the plural of Losuus. 

Lob’uli Tes'tis.* (‘Lobules of the 
Testicle.”) The lobules formed by the 
convolutions of the tubuli seminiferi of 
the testis. 

Lob’u-las,* plural Lob'u-li.  [Di- 
minutiye of lo’bus, a “lobe,” } peels. 
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Lov’a-lus Ac-ces-so’ri-us,” Lob’- 
alus A-non’¥-mus,* or Lob/ulus 
Quad-ra’‘tus.* A small lobe on the un- 
der-surface of the liver, forming the ante- 
rior point of the right lobe; otherwise 
that space of the great lobe between the 
fossa of the umbilical vein and gall-blad- 
der, extending to the anterior margin. 

Lob'ulus Cau-da’tus.* A tail-like 
process of the liver, stretching down- 
ward from the middle of the great right 
lobe to the Lobulus Spigelii. 

Lob'ulus Spi-ge’H-i.* —(“Lobule 
of Spigelius.”) The inferior, or smail- 
est, lobe of the liver, first particularly 
described wig Spigelius. 

Lo'ea,* gen. Lo-eo’rum, the plural 
of Locus. 

Lo'eal. [Loca’lis; from lo’cus, a 
“place.’’] Belonging to a place or part; 
limited toa particular place. See ToprcaL. 

Lo-ea'lées.* [Plural of  loca’lis, 
“local.”] Local diseases. Applied to a 
elass of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Lo-eel'late. [From locel'lus, a “lit- 
tle cell.”] Having secondary cells. 

Loeh. See Lincrus. 

Lo-ehi'a.* or Lo'ehi-a, o!rum.* 
[Gr. Aoxsta or Avra, from doxds, a “lying 
in,” or “confinement,” also the discharge 
after childbirth. ] (Fr. Suites de Couches; 
swét deh koosh.) The serous discharge 
from the uterus and vagina after de- 
livery; the clewsings. 

Lo-ehi-op'¥-ra.* [From  oxsios, 
“pertaining to childbed,” and zip, a 
“fever.’’] “Puerperal or childbed fever. 

Lo-ehi-or-rha‘gi-a.* [From oxeta, 
or Adxta, the discharge after childbirth, 

and piyyyat, to “burst forth.”] An ex- 
cessive flow of the lochia. 

Lo-ehi-or-rhee'a.* = [From doxsia, 
or Nixa, “childbirth,” the “lochia,” and 
péw, to “flow.”] A more than natural dis- 
charge of the lochia. 

Lo-ehi-os’ehe-sis.* [From oxsta, 
“childbirth,” and oxéors, “holding,” or 
“retention.’”’] Retention or stoppage of 
the lochia. 

Loch-o-cac-o-col pi-a.* [From 
\ox5s, “confinement,” xaxds, “evil,” and 
xo\7vs, a “sinus.”] Puerperal putridity 
or disease of the vulva. 

‘Loeh-o-do-ehi'um.* [From oxés, 
“confinement,” and doxeiov, a “recepta- 
cle.”] A lying-i in hospital. 

Loch-o-me-tri'tis, idis.* [From 
hoxss, “confinement,” and metri'tis, “in- 
flammation of the womb.”] Puerperal 
metritis. 

Loch-o-pér-I-to-ni tis, 
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x6s, “confinement,” and peritont’tis.| In-_ 
flammation of the peritonzuminchildbed, — 

Lo-chop’¥-ra.* [From doxés, “ con- 
finement,” and wip, a “fever.”] Puer- | 
peral fever. 4 

Loeh-o-ty’phus.* [From  )oyéc, 
“confinement,” and rides, ‘stupor.’’] — 
Contagious puerperal fever; puerperal — 
typhus. al 

Lo'ci,* gen. Lo-co/rum, the plural . 
of Locus, which see. 

Lock Hos'pi-tal. A general name, 
in Great Britain, for a hospital for the | 
treatment of venereal diseases. * 

Locked Jaw. See Teraxus. ; 

Lo-co-mo’tion. [Locomo’tio, 
o'nis; from lo!cus, a “place,” and mo'veo, 
mo'tum, to “move.”] The act or power 
of moving from place to place. 

Loe’ u-la-ment. {Loculamen’ re 
tum; from loc'ulus, a “cell,” “box,” or | 
“ecase.”] A cell of an ovary. i 

Loc-u-lam-en-to’sus.* [From Jocu- | 
lamen'tum.) Having loculaments, or cells. . 

Loe'u-lar. [Locula’ris; from loc’-_ 
ulus, a “box,” or “case. ‘a Divided into, 
cells or cavities; pertaining to a cell, 

Loc-u-la'tus.* [From the same.] _ 
Having loculi: loeulate. 

Loe'u-li,* the plural of Locutus. 

Loe-u-li-ci'dal. [Loculici’dus;_ 
from Joc'ulus, a “cell,” or * box,” and — 
cx'do, to “eut,” to. “eut through. ah 
Opening or breaking directly into the 
back of a cell. 

Loc'u-lus,* plural Loe’u-li. [Dimi-_ 
nutive of lo’cus, a “place.”] A locule: a 
name for acell of the ovary (or anther) of — 
a plant; also applied to any small cavity. 

Lo’cus,* gen. Lo’g¢i, plural Lo/ei and — 
Lo’ca. A place; a topic. 

Lo’cus Ni'ger.* (“Black Place. *y 7 
A quantity of dark-colored matter in the — 
centre of the Crura cerebri, or limbs of — 
the brain. ' 

Lo-cus’ta.* A spikelet or flower- 
cluster of grasses. 

Loemia. See Loma. 

Loemology. See Loimotoey. , 

Log’ wood. The wood of the Hama- 
tox’ ylon Campechia'nwn. 

Lo'hoch. The same as Loocn. 
EcieeMa. 

Loi’ mi-a.* [From dorpds, the “plague.”] _ 
The plague, or other epidemic disease. _ 

Loi'mie. [Loi’micus; from the © 
same.] Belonging to the plague, or to — 
epidemic disease. q 

Loi-mo'dés.* [From the same.] — 
Like the plague; pestilential. i 
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Loi-mog’ra-phy. [Loimogra’- 
ia; from Dopds, the “plague,” and 

iw, to “write.”] A description, or 
ory, of the plague. 
 ~Loi-mo-i'dés.* [From ods, the 
“plague,” and idos, a “form.”}] Resem- 
bling the pestis, or plague: loi’moid. 
Ba Loi-mol'o-gy. [Loimoto'gia; 
from Nw:pé, the “plague,” and ddbyos, a 
*discourse.”] A treatise on the plague; 
the science of the plague or pestilential 
diseases. 
 Loi-moph-thal’mi-a.* [From o- 
pis, the ‘*piague,” and ophthal'mia.} 
Contagious opbthalmia, 
Loi-mop’ y-ra.* [From ods, the 
“plague,” and mip, a “fever.”]  Pesti- 
Tential fever. 
Loins. See Lumar. 
: Lom-9-to-car’ pus.* (From dua, a 
“fringe,” or “border,” and — Kuprég, 

“fruit.”] Having flattened fruit witha 
thick border. 

Lom-9-to-phyl'lus.* [From Niza, 
a “fringe,” or “border,” and ¢éNov, a 
*leaf.’| Having the borders of the leaf 
different from the rest: lomatophyl’lous. 
Lombes, lbub. The French term for 
“Joins.” See Lumat. 
Lo'ment. (Lomen’tum. | 
pinied leguine or pod, resembling a 
legume divided transversely into two or 
‘more joints. 

_ Lo-men-ta’ceous. [Lomenta’- 
_¢eus.] Bearing or resembling a Joment. 
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a“lance,” and dio», 

ing very long leaves, 

lanceolated. 

“f Lon-gev'l-ty. {Frora  /on’gus, 
“Jong,” and #’vum, “age.”] The pro- 
Ptongation of life to an advanced period. 

r Lon-gi-brae -te-a'tus.* [From /on’- 
ua, “long,” and brac’tea, a“ floral leaf.”’] 
aving long bracts. 

Lon-gi-car’ pus.” [From /on’qus, 
“long,” and xaprés, “fruit.’*] Having 
very ‘Jong fruit. 

Lon.-gi-cau-da’tus,* or Lon-¢i- 
cau’das.* [From /on'gus, “long,” and 
cau'da, a “tail.”] Having a long tail. 

Lon-gi-cau'lis.* [From lon’ qua, 
“long,” and cau'lis, a “stem.”’] Hay- 
ing a long stem. 

Lon-gi-col'lis.* {From  /on'gus, 
_ “Tong,” and col’lum, a “neck.”] Ap- 
plied to mosses that Sie urns in the 
form of a very elongated pear. 

Long'ing. The peculiar, and often 
capricious, desires of females during 
pregnancy. 


a “leaf.”) Hav- 
linear and slightly 
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Lon-eho-phyllus.* [From éyxa, | 


ma'lis; from /ongitu'do, 
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Lon-gi-pen’nés,* or Lon-gi-pen’. 
nates. [From /on’gus, “long,” and pen'- 
na, @ “ wing.’ } A family of swimming 
birds, comprising those in which the 
wings reach as far as, or beyond, the tail; 
as the tropic bird, the albatross, ete, 
They are all denizens of the high seas, 
and, from their powers of flight, are met 
with in varioug latitudes, 

Lon-gis'si-mus.” [Superlative de- 
gree of lon'gus, “long.”] The longest, 
Applied as a name to certain muscles. 

Lonais’srtus Dorsi.* (“The Longest 
{Musele] of the Back.”) It arises from 
the posterior surface of the sacrum, and 
is attached to the transverse processes of 
all the lumbar and dorsal vertebra; it 
serves to keep the body in an erect pos- 
ture. 

Lonats’strts Oc’ur.* (“The Long- 
est [Muscle] of the Eye.’”’) Ancther name 
for the obliquus superior. 

Lon’gi-tude. [Longitu’do, dinis; 
from lon'gus, ‘“long.’’| Originally, 
“length.” The longitude of a heavenly 
body is its distance from the vernal 
equinox, reckoned on the ecliptic. The 
longitude of a place on the earth is the 
number of degrees, minutes, ete., mea- 
sured on a parallel of latitude between 
the place and some conventional fixed 
meridian, as Greenwich, Paris, Washing- 
ton, ete., from which the measurements are 
made east and west to the 180th degree. 

Lon-gi-tu di-nal. (Longitudi- 
“length,” or 
“longitude.”] Belonging to longitude, 
or length. 

Longitu’dinal Si’nus. A triangu- 
lar canal within the skull, along the 
upper margin of the Falx cerebri. 

Longitudinal Sinus, In-fe'ri-or. 
A vein running along the lower margin 
of the Falx cerebri. 

Lon-go-phyllus.* [From /on’gua, 
“long,” and ¢éMov, a “leaf.”’] Haying 
very long leaves. 

Longsightedmess. Sce Prespyoria. 

Lon’gus.” A Latin word signifying 
“long.” See next article. 

Lon'gus Col li.* (“The Long [Mus- 
ele] of the Neck:” Fr. Long du Cou, 
ldx¢ dii koo.} A Jong muscle at the 
back ot the oesophagus: it supports and 
bends the neck. 

Looch, l6k. A French term for 
Ecteema, which see. 

Lo’ra.* [From /o/rum, a “leathern 
thong.”’] Applied to the cauleseent and 
aphyllous part of filamentous lichens 
and Cunferre, 
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Loranthacez,* — lo-ran-tha/she-é. 
[From Loran'thus, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of exogenous parasitical 
plants, mostly found in the equinoctial 
regions of Asia and America. It in- 
cludes the Mistletoe of the Oak ( Viseuwm 
album), well known in connection with 
the Druidical religion. 

Lor-do'ma, atis.* [Exom )opddw, to 
“bend forwards or inwards.’”’] A pro- 
jection or protuberance forwards, the 
product or effect of lordosis. 

Lor-do'sis.* [From the same.] An 
incurvation forwards; recurvation. 

Lo-ri'ca.* Literally, a “coat of mail.” 
A kind of lute with which vessels are 
coated before they are put on the fire. 

Lor’i-eate. [Lorica’'tus; from 
lori‘ea, a “coat of mail.”] Having a 
coat of mail; mailed. Applied to certain 
plants and insects. 

Lor-i-ca'tion. [Lorica’tio, o'nis ; 
from the same.] Application of a lute 
of clay, or other substance, to vessels 
exposed to the fire. 

Lor-i-fo'li-us.* 
“leathern thong,” and fo'lium, a 
Having long leaves, like thongs. 

Lor’u-lum.* [Diminutive of /o’rum, 
a “leathern thong.’’] Applied to the 
thallus of filamentous or ramose lichens. 

Lot. — Lo'tio.* “A lotion.” 

Lo'tion. [Lo’tio, o'nis; from la'vo, 
lava'tum or lo'tum, to “wash.’’] A medi- 
cated fluid used as an external application 
to a wound, bruise, sore, or swelling. 

Lo'vi’s Beads. Specific Gravity” 
Beads. Hollow globes of glass, each of 
which is a small hydrometer, sinking or 
rising, according as the liquid in which 
they are placed is lighter or heavier than 
the standard. They ¢ are useful in making 
test-acids. 

Low Spir’its. 
HyPocnonpriasis. 

Lo-we'ri Tu-ber’cu-lum.* (“Tu- 
berele of Lower.”) <A thickening of the 
lining membrane on the posterior wall 
of the right auricle of the heart. 

Eox’a Bark. The Cinchona pallida, 
or pale Peruvian bark. 

Lox-an-the’rus.* [From  o%és, 
“oblique,” and dvOnpés, an ‘ anther.’”] 
Having oblique anthers. 

Lox-ar’thron,* WLox-ar'thrum,* 

‘Lox-ar’thrus.* [From ofc, “oblique,” 
and dppov, a “joint.”] The abnormal di- 
rection of a joint, caused neither by 
spasm nor luxation, as in the varieties of 
Talipes, or club-foot. 

Lox'i-a.* [From )oz6;, “oblique.” ] 
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Wry-neck, a distortion of the hea 
towards one side. 

Lox-o-¢y-e'sis.* [From )ozéc, “ob 
lique,” and kéyos, “pregnancy.”] An 
oblique position of the gravid uterus. — 

Lox-oph-thal'mos,* or Lox-oph- 
thal’mus.* [From )ofés, “oblique,” 
and é$0adu6s, an “eye.”] Having oblique 
or squinting eyes. 

Lox-ot'o-me,* Lox-o-to’mi-a.* 
[From doxzés, “oblique,” and réwvw, to 
“cut.”] An oblique section or cutting; 
applied to a peculiar method of amputa 
tion: loxot/omy. q 

Lu'bri-cat-ing. [Lu'bricans; 
from lu'brico, lubrica'tum, to ‘make 
slippery.”’] Literally, “making slip-| 
pery,” or making smooth. Applied to’ 
medicines which by their lubricating 
effects soothe irritation in the throat, | 
fauces, ete. Also an epithet of the syno- 
vial fluid. 

Lu-bri¢'I-ty. [Lubrig/itas, a’tis;— 
from the same.] The quality of slipperi- 
ness, or of lubricating. 

Lu’cid In’'ter-val. An interval be- 
tween the paroxysms of insanity, during 
which the mind is clear, and the patient 
capable of judging like other men. F 

Lu-eif’u-gus.* [From lur, lucia, 
“light,” and /u'gio, to “fly.”] Shunning 
the light: lucif/ugous. 3 

Lu-ei-nee'tis.* [From luz, “light,” 
and nox, “night.’’] Applied to plants 
to which night seems like day, inas- | 
much as they open their leay es by night | 
and shut them during the day. 

Lu’és.* [From Néca, to “melt away. “i 
A plague, or pestilence. | 

Lu’es WVe-ne're-a.* (“Venereal 
Plague.”) The true venereal disease. 
See SyPHInis. 

Li'gol’s’ So-lu'tions. Preparation 
of iodine and iodide of potassium of | 
various strengths, employed as caustics, 
rubefacients, and stimulants. | 

Lum-ba’go, &’inis.* [From lum’ bus, | 
the “‘loins.”] A rheumatic affection of © 
the muscles about the loins. 

Lumbalis. See Lumpar. F 

Lumbar. [Lumba’ris: from Jwn'- | 
bus, the “loins.”] Belonging to the — 
loins. 

Lumbar Ab’seess. An abzecail 
occurring in the lumbar region; called © 
also Psoas abscess. i 

Lum ’bi,* gen. Lum-bo’rum. [The 
plural of Lam/bus.] (Fr. Lombes, lomb 
The loins, forming the posterior wall of 
the abdomen, between the base of the 
chest and the pelvis, and comprising po 
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tions of the longissimus dorsi, the latisst- 
mus dorsi, the quadratus lumborum, and 
several other muscles. 
 Lum’bri-eal. [Lumbrica’lis, 
plural Lumbrica'les; from lumbri'cus, 
the “earth-worm.”] Resembling the 
 earth-worm. 
Lum-bri-ea'lées.* The name of four 
- muscles of the hand and foot, so called 
from their resemblance to the earth- 
worm. 
- Lumbricedes. See Lumpricorpes. 
Lum-bri-co-i'dés.* [From lwnbri'- 
cus, the “earth-worm,” also the long 
round worm found in the intestines, 
and «idos, a “form.”] Resembling the 
_ lumbricus; lumbricoid. 
_ Lum-bri’eus.* The common earth- 
worm; also, the long round worm found 
_in the intestines of man. 
_ Lumbri’eus Ter-res’tris.* 
_ earth-worm. 
_ Lumbus. See Lumst. 
- Lu’mi-nous. [Lumimno’sus; from 
— lu'men, lu'minis, “light.”] Emitting 
light; shining; full of light. 
~ Lu'na.* (Fr. Lune, liin.) The moon; 
_ also the alchemical name of silver. 
La’na-ey. [From /u’na, the “moon;” 
from its supposed influence.] Insanity, 
_ but specially that in which there are 
lucid intervals. See Insaniry. 
 La’/nar. [Luna’ris; from lu'na, 
_ the moon,” also the “goddess Diana.”] 
_ Pertaining to the moon, and, hence, to 
_ silver (of which the moon was the alche- 
mical symbol). Applied to a bone of 
the carpus, from its shape. 
' -La/nar Caustic. The nitrate of 
silver (Nitras argenti): one of the most 
convenient and useful of all caustic ap- 
plications. It also forms the principal 
ingredient of indelible ink. 
 Lu-nar-i-fo'li-us.* [From /una’ris, 
“lunar,” and fo! lium, a “leaf.”] Having 
orbicular leaves. 
\ Lua’/nate. [Luma’tus; from lu’na, 
the “moon.”| Crescent-shaped, or hav- 
_ ing the form of a half-moon. 
Im’na-tie. [{Luanat’ieus; from /u’- 
na, the “‘moon.’’] Pertaining to, or af- 
fected with, lunacy. 
Lumes, liin. [The plural of June, 
“moon,” or “month.”] A French term 
for the Menses, which see. 
Lungs. [Lat. Pul’/mo, mo’nis; Fr. 
» Poumons, poo'mdne’.| The organs of 
respiration, occupying the thorax, or 
chest. 
 La’/nu-lar, or La/nu-late. [Lunu- 
la‘ris, or iam ani from lu‘nula, 
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a “lunule.”] Belonging to a little half- 
moon, or crescent. 

La/nule. [Lu'mula;: diminutive of 
lu'na, the “moon.”] The crescentice 
white mark near the root of the nails of 
certain fingers. 

Lu’pi-a.* [From vréw, to “molest’’? } 
A malignant, corroding, and fatal ulcer. 
(See Lupus.) Sometimes applied to a 
soft, spongy, fungous tumor in the knee 
and elbow joints; also, toaspecies of wen. 
A genus of the order Tumores, class Lo- 
cales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Lu-pi-no'sus.* [From Jupi’nus, the 
“jupin.”] Having lupins: lupinose. 
Applied to a disease of the skin, the Por- 
rigo lupinosa. 

Lu’ pu-lin, or Lu’pu-line. [Lupu- 
li‘ma.] A fine, yellow powder, obtained 
from the hop, or floral leaves of Humulus 
lupulus, being the peculiar principle on 
which its virtues depend. 

Lu-pu-li/na.* Lupulin. The Phar- 
macopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the yel- 
low powder attached to the strobiles of 
the Humulus lupulus. 

Lu’pu-lus.* The Pharmacopeial 
name (Br. Ph.) of hops, or the strobiles 
of Humulus lupulus. 

Lu’pus.* (A “Wolf;” so named from 
its destructiveness.) A corroding disease 
like cancer; also, the disease Noli me 
tangere, and other slow tubercular affec- 
tions, especially about the face. 

Eu'pus Ex’e-dems.*  (‘“Corroding 
Lupus.”) The same as Noir me TAn- 
GERE. 

Lus'¢i-tas, a/tis. [From lus'cus, 
“blind of one eye.”] An affection in 
which an eye is turned to one or other 
side, as in strabismus, the other being 
unaffected. 

Lau'sus Na-tu’rz.* Literally, a 
“sport or freak of nature.” Another 
term for a monstrosity, or Monster, 
which see. 

Lute. [From Ju'tum, “clay ;” Fr. Lut, 
liit.] A composition for closing the junc- 
tures of vessels, to prevent the escape of 
gas or vapor in distillation. 

Lux-a'tion. [Luxa’tio, o'nis ; from 
lux'o, luxa'tum, to “dislocate.”] A 
dislocation of a bone. A genus of the 
order Eetopix, class Locales, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Ly-ean’'thro-py. [Lycanthro’pia; 
from ixos, a “wolf,’ and dvOpwros, a 
“man.’”’] A species of insanity in which 
the patient believes himself to be a 
wolf. 

Ly-co-ma’ni-a.* [From jéxos, a 
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“wolf,” and pavia, “madness.”] The 
same as LYCANTHROPY, which see. 

Lycopodiacece,* li-ko-po'de-a’she-é. 
A natural order of cryptogamic, moss- 
like plants, which abound in humid 
places in the tropics. It includes the 
Lycopodium, a violent cathartic. 

Ly-co-po'di-um.* The name ap- 
plied to the sporules of the Lycopodium 
elavatum, and of other species of Lyco- 
podium. It bas been placed on the 
primary list of the Materia Medica of 
the U.S. Pharmacopeeia for 1860. 

Lye’o-pus.* Bugle-weed. The Phar- 
macopoeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the herb 
of the Lycopus Virginieus. 

Ly-co-rex’I-a.* [From \oxos, a “wolf,” 
and dpezts, “hunger.’”’] The same as Bu- 
LIMIA, which see. 

Lye. [Lix, Mi’eis.] A solution of 
the alkali of ashes in water. 

Lymph. [Lym’/pha; from Nién, 
a goddess presiding over fountains. ] 
Primarily, “water.” Applied to the 
colorless, transparent liquid in the lym- 
phatic vessels. 

Lym'pha-den, enis.* [From /ym'pha, 
“lymph,” and adjv, a “ gland.”] A lym- 
phatie gland. 

Lym-pha-de-ni'tis, idis.* [From 
lym'phaden.| Inflammation of a lym- 
phatie gland. 

Lym-phan-ge-i'tis,* or Lym-phan- 
gi-i'tis, idis.* [From lymphangi'on, or 
lymphange'on, a “lymphatic vessel.”] 
Inflammation of a lymphatic vessel. 

Lym-phan-ge’on.* The same as 
LyMPHANGION, which see. 

Lym-phan-gi-o-gra’phi-a.* [From 
lymphangi'on, a “lymphatic vessel,” and 
ypapo, to “write.”] A description of the 
lymphatic vessels. 

Lym-phan-gi-o-lo'gi-a.* [From 
tymphangi'on, a “lymphatic vessel,” and 
Noyos, a “diseourse.”’] A treatise on the 
lymphatic vessels. 

Lym-phan-gi’on,* or Lym-phan- 
gi’um.* [From lym'pha, “water,” or 
“lymph,” and dyyetoy, a “vessel.”] A 
term for a lymphatic vessel. 

Lym-phamn-gi-o-to’mi-a.* [From 
tymphangi'on, a “lymphatic vessel,” and 
zene, to “eut.”] Dissection of the lym- 
phatie vessels. 

Lym-phat’ie. [Lymphat’ieus; 
from lyn! pha, “ water,” or “lymph.” ] Ap- 
plied to vessels conveying lymph, forming 
with the lacteal vessels the absorbent sys- 
tem of the animal economy. Applied in 
Botany to analogous vessels containing 
sap or watery juices, slightly elaborated. 
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Lymphat'ie Glands (or Gan’/gli- — 
ons). The glands of the absorbent or — 
lymphatic system. Also called ConGLo- — 
BATE GLANDS. q 

Lymphatic Sys'tem. ([Syste’ma 
Lymphat/iecum.] A collective term, — 
comprising the lymphatic glands, or — 
ganglions, and the lymphatic vessels, 

Lymphat’ies, or Lymphatic Ves’= — 
sels. [Lymphangi’a, or Va/sa Lym- — 
phat/iea.] See LympxHaric. P 

Lym-phen-te-vri'tis, idis.* [From — 
lym'pha, “lymph,” and enteri'tis.] Serous — 
enteritis, : 

Lym-phet-rys’ma, atis.* [From _ 
lym'pha, “lymph,” and edpive, to “di- 7 
late.”] A morbid dilatation of the lym- | 
phatie vessels. 

Lym-pho'sis.* [From lym'pha, | 
“lymph.”] <A term for the formation or | 
elaboration of lymph. | 

Lymphotomia. See LympHanGio- | 
TOMIA. : 

Lyp-o-thym'i-a.* [From dim, “sad- — 
ness,” and @éyos, the “mind.”] Mental | 
grief, or affliction. q 

Ly’ra.* [Gr. ipa, a “lyre.”] An ap- < 
pearance on the inferior surface of the | 
Fornix cerebri, like the strings of aharp; | 
also termed Corpus psalloides. See Psau- — 
LOIDES. 

Ly'rate. [Lyra’tus; from ly’ra, a | 
“lyre.”’|} Formed like a lyre. | 

Lyr-i-for'mis.* [From ly’ra, & | 
“lyre.”] Formed like a lyre, as the © 
leaves of the Arabis lyriforma. 4 

Lys-i-ma’ehi-v,* the plural of Lysi- — 
mach'ia, forming the Jussieuan name of 
a natural order of plants. See Primu- — 
LACE. 

Lys'sa.* [Gr. Moca, “rage,” or “mad- | 
ness.” |] A term for rabies ; rage, or mad- — 
ness. Usually applied to Hyprornopra, | 
which see. | 

Lys’si-eus.* Belonging to hydro- — 
phobia: hydrophobic. 3 

Lys’sin. ([Iyssi’ma; from lys'sa, | 
“madness.”’] A term for the zymotic | 
principle of hydrophobia. ; 

Lys-so-i'des.* [From lys'sa, “mad- | 
ness,” and ides, a “form.”’] Resembling | 
rabies, rage, or madness, i 

Lythracese,* lith-ra’she-@. A natu- | 
ral order of exogenous plants, mostly — 
herbaceous, found in Europe, America, 
ete. It includes Ly’thrum Salica'ria, | 
which yields an astringent medicine. Fe | 

Lyt/ta.* [From )yrrdéa, to “rage.””} 7 
A genus of insects. 4 | 

Lyt'ta Ves-i-ea-to’ri-a.* The blis- 
tering fly. See CANTHARIS. ‘ou 
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_ M.= Manip'ulus,* a “handful;” or, 
atthe end of a formula, J/is’ce,* “ mix ;” 
also, Mensu'ré,* “by measure;” and 
Min'imum,® a “minim.” 
_ Mae. = Ma'cera.* “ Macerate.” 
_ Maee. A thin, flat, membranous sub- 
stance which envelops the nutmeg. See 
Macis, and Nurmee. 
_ Mag-e-ra’tion. [Macera’tio, 0'nis ; 
from ma'cero, macera’tum, to “make soft 
by steeping.’”’] The process of steeping 
or infusing a substance in water, with 
or without heat, to extract its virtues. 
_ Macies,* ma’she-éz. Wasting, atro- 
phy, or emaciation. 
. Ma’eis.* Mace. The Pharmacopceial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the aril of the fruit 
of the Myris'tica fra'grans. 
Mace-ran’thus.* [From paxpés, “long,” 
or ‘‘ great,” and dvOos, a “flower.”] Hav- 
ing large flowers. 
_ Mae-ro-bi-o’sis,* or Mae-ro-bi-o'- 
t e'tis.* [From paxpés, “long,” or 
“creat,” and Bios, “life.”’] Long life; 
longevity. 
Mae-ro-bi-ot’'ic. [Macrobiot’icus. |] 
elonging to macrobiosis. 
_ Mae-ro-bi-ot'i-ca.* [From the same. ] 
The art or system of instructions for 
attaining long life. 
_ Mae-ro-car'pus.* [From  paxpis, 
long,” or “great,” and xaprés, “ fruit.”] 
Having large fruit: macrocar’pous. 
Mae-re-ce-pha'li-a.* = [From paxpés, 
‘long,” or “great,” and «epadyj, the 
“head.”] A genus of organic deviations 
characterized by excessive size of the 
head, 
_ Mae-ro-ceph’a-lous. [Maero- 
eceph’alus; from the same.] Having 
large head. 
_ Mae’ro-cosm. [Macrocos’mus: 
rom paxpés, “long,” or “great,” and 
jopos, a “‘world.”] The greater world, 
is distinguished from Microcosm, the 
maller, or man. 
Mae-ro-cos'mi-eus.* Belonging to 
ne macrocosm, 
Mac-ro-me'li-a.* [From  paxpéc, 
“long,” or “great,” and pédos, a “mem- 
er.”’| A class of monsters characterized 
y excessive development of some mem- 
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Mae-ro-phyl/lous. [Macrophyl’- 
us; from paxpés, “long,” or “ great,” and 
p\Xov, a “leaf.’”’] Having large leaves. 
Mae-rop’i-per, eris.* [From paxpés, 
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“long,” or “great,” and rézep, “ pepper.’’] 
The Piper longum. 

Ma-crop’ter-us.* [From — paxpés, 
“long,” or “ great,” and rrepév, a “ wing.” | 
Applied to seeds having wings of unusual 
length. i 

Mae-ros-ce'li-a.* [From  pakpés, 
“Jong,” or “great,” and cxédos, a “leg.”] 
A genus of organie deviations character- 
ized by excessive development of the 
legs. 

Mac-ro’si-a,* or Mae-ro'sis.* [From 
paxpés, “long,” or “ great.” | Increase of 
bulk, or length; augmentation; elon- 
gation. 

Macrosomatia,* mak-ro-so-ma’- 
she-a. [From paxpés, “long,” or “ great,” 
and cdpa, a “body.”] Applied to mon- 
sters characterized by the greatness of 
the entire body. 

Mae-ro-sta’ehy-us.* [From paxpés, 
“long,” or “great,” and oraxv, an “ear 
of corn.”’] Having flowers disposed in 
long and thick spikes, or ears. 

Mae-ro-sty’lus.* [From — pakpés, 
“long,” or “ great,” and arddoc, a “style.” ] 
Having a very long style, as the Cnicus 
macrostylus. 

Mae’u-la,* plural Mae’u-lze. Lite- 
rally, a “spot,” or “stain.” Applied to 
a dark spot on the sun’s surface, or to a 
permanent spot or stain on some part of 
the skin, unconnected with disorder of 
the constitution. 

Mae’'ula Matri’cis.* (“Spot of, or 
from, the Mother.’’?) See Navus Ma- 
TERNUS. 

Mae’u-lze,* the plural of Mactna, 
which see. 

Mae’u-lar. [Maeula’ris.] Belong- 
ing to macule; resembling macule. 

Mae'u-late. (Macula’tus.] Having 
macule. 

Mae-u-li-for’mis.* [From macula, 
a ‘“spot.”] Having spots, or stains. 

Mae-u-lose’, or Mac'u-lous. [Mae- 
wlo’sus; from mac'ula, a “spot.”] 
Full of spots; spotted. 

Madar. See Mupar. 

Matd-a-ro’sis.* [From padapés,“bald.”’] 
Loss of hair, particularly of the eye- 
brows or eyelashes. 

Mad’der. The Rubia tinctorum. 

Mai-e-fac'tion. [Madefac'tio, 
o/nis; from madefa'cio, madefac'tum, 
to “make wet.”] The act of wetting. 

Matljoun, mi-joon’, written also 
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Madjound. An intoxicating prepa- 
ration composed of powdered hemp and 
honey, and used by the Turks and Alge- 
rines. 

Madmess. See Insanity, Lunacy, 
and MAntA. 

Madness, Canine. 
BIA. 

Mad're-pore. [Fr. madré, “speck- 
led,” or “spotted,” and pore, a pore.”] 
A genus of corals, or zoophytes, having 
stems shaped like trees. 

Mag-el-lan’ie Clouds. [Named 
from Magel'lan, a strait not very far 
from the south pole.] Two whitish spots 
in the heavens, near the south pole, 
composed of nebule, or clusters of fixed 
stars. 

Ma-gen/ta. A beautiful crimson dye 
obtained from aniline. 

Mag/is-ter-y. [From magis’ter, a 
“master.”] A term formerly applied to 
almost all precipitates supposed to be 
subtle and masterly preparations. 

Ma-gis'tral. [Magistra/lis; from 
magis'ter, a ‘“master.’] Applied to 
medicines prescribed for the occasion, by 
a competent person, in distinction from 
such as are officinal, or kept prepared in 
the shops. As the latter are prepared 
according to a certain formula, an intelli- 
gent apprentice is generally equal to the 
task; but the knowledge of a master is 
needed to give directions for an original 
preparation. 

Mag’ma, atis.* [Gr. paypa, “any 
kneaded mass.’’] Dregs; sediment; a 
squeezed mass of a certain consistence. 

Mag’nés,* gen. Mag-ne’tis. The 
same as Magnet, which see, 

Mag’nes Ar-sem-i-ea’lis.* A corro- 
sive preparation of equal parts of sul- 
phur, white arsenic, and common anti- 
Jnony, mixed by fusion. 

Magmnesia,* mag-ne’zhe-a. [From 
Magne'sia, a district of Lydia, where the 
earth was originally obtained.] One of 
the primitive alkaline earths; an oxide 
of magnesium. 

Magne'sia Us'ta.* (“Burnt Magne- 
sia.”) Calcined magnesia. 

Magmne'size (imag-ne’zhe-é) Car-bo’- 
mas.* (‘Carbonate of Magnesia.”) <A 
white substance, occurring in powder or 
pulverulent masses, wholly dissolved by 
dilnte sulphuric acid. 

Magmne’sicze Sul’phas.* (“Sulphate 
of Magnesia.”) A substance occurring in 
colorless erystals, which slowly effloresce 
on exposure to the air, and are very 
soluble in water. The sulphate of mag- 
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nesia, popularly known as Epsom salts, 
one of the most valuable of all the salin 
cathartics. It is especially adapted t 
cases where it is desirable to combine | 
refrigerant with a mild and safe purga 
tive. ; 
Mag-ne’sian. [Magmesia’nu 
from magne'sia.] Belonging to magnesia 
containing magnesia. Applied toa grou 
of rocks. 
Magnesium,* mag-ne/zhe-um. Th 
metallic base of magnesia. 4 
Mag’net. [Lat. Mag’nes, ne’tis; 
Gr. payyns; Fr. Aimant, &'mone’, or Pier 
@ Aimant, pe-ér’da'mone’.] Loadstone; 
native oxide of iron which attracts irot 
(See Loapstong.) More usually applied 
however, to a bar of steel or iron 
which the magnetic property has bee 


imparted. 5 
Mag-net/ic. [Magmet/icus.] Be: 
longing to the magnet. 
Mag’ net-ism. [Magnetis’mus: 


from payvns, a “ magnet.”] The property 
of attraction, or repulsion, possessed by 
the loadstone. The science which inves. 
tigates the phenomena presented hb 
natural and artificial magnets, and 
laws by which they are connected. | 

Magnetism, Animal. See Mes. 
MERISM. - i 

Mag-net-ol’o-gy. [Magnetolo’gia: 
from pdyyns, a “magnet,” and éyos, 4 
“discourse.’”’] A treatise on the magnet 
and magnetism; the science of magnet. 
ism. 

Mag-net-om/e-ter. [Magnetom’e 
trum; from pdyyns, a “magnet,” an¢ 
pérpov, a “measure.”] An apparatus foi 
ascertaining the force with which th 
magnet attracts iron in different places 

Mag-no'li-a.* (Fr. Jagnolier, mig’ 
no'‘le-4’.) A Linnean genus of thi 
class Polyandria, natural order Mag: 
noliacee ; also, the Pharmacopeeial na 
(U.S. Ph.) for the bark of Jlagno’lic 
glan'ca, Magno!lia acumina'ta, and Mag: 
no'lia tripet'ala. This bark is a miit 
aromatic tonic, and has been employe 
with success as a remedy in intermitten 
fevers. : 

Magnoliacese,* mag-no-le-a’she-é 
or Mag-no/li-ze.* A natural order oi 
exogenous trees and shrubs, natives of 
the tropical and temperate parts of Ame 
rica and Asia. It includes the Magnolia 
the Tulip-tree, and cther trees of gre 


beauty. Many species are valuable % 
tonics. 4 
Mag-no-li-&’ceous. [Magnolia 


ceus.] Resembling the Magnolia. 


MAG 


_ Mag-no’li-z,* the plural of Mac- 
NoLiA, forming the Jussieuan name of a 
natural order of plants. See Magno- 
~ LIACES. 
_ Ma-hog’a-my. The wood of the 
Swiete’nia Mahag' oni, or Mahogany-tree, 
the bark of which is used as a substitute 
Peruvian bark, though it is inferior. 
Main, mine, The French term for 
_ Hanv, which see. 
_ Maize. A common name for the Zea 
mays, or Indian-corn plant. 
| Ma-jor-a’na.* The plant marjoram; 
also spelled Marjorana. See Origanum 
" VULGARE. 
 Majora’ma Sy-ri/a-ca.* <A name 
for the Teu'eriwn ma'rum, or Syrian herb 
“mastich. , 
| Ma'la.* [Contraction of mazil’la, 
_ the “jaw”?] The prominent part of the 
‘cheek, or cheek-ball. 
| Malacia,* ma-la’she-a. [From pa- 
Raxds, “effeminate.”] Literally, “ soft- 
ness,” “luxury,” or “effeminacy.” De- 
_praved or fanciful appetite, as in chloro- 
_ sis, pregnancy, ete. So called, it would 
seem, because effeminate or luxurious 
habits often create capricious desires. 
Mal-a-col’o-gy. [From padixia, the 
_ Aristotelian name of Mollusea, and désyos, 
a “discourse.”] The science which 
treats of the Mollusca, which Cuvier 
divided into six classes, Cephalop'oda, 
_ Pterop'oda, Gasterop'oda, Aceph'ala, 
- Brachiop'oda, and Cirrop'oda. A notice 
_of these will be found under their re- 
spective heads. See Motnusca. . 
_ Mal-a-eo’ma, atis.* [From padaxdia, 
_ to “soften.”] A softening of a part, as 
of the brain, kidneys, bones, ete. 
Mal-a-co-phyl/lus.* [From padaxés, 
- “soft,” and giNovy, a “leaf.”] Having 
_ leaves soft to the touch. 
_ Mal-a-co’sis.* [From padakéw, to 
“soften.”] The progress of malacoma. 
_ Mal-a-cos’'te-om.* [From  padakés, 
| “soft,” and éaréov, a “bone.”] Softness 
of the bones. 
_ Mal-a-co-z0-0-lo’gi-a.* [From pada- 
"Kos, “soft,” Géov, an “animal,” and déyos, 
a “diseourse.”] A treatise on Mollusca. 
 Mal-a-co-zo’on.* [From  padaxés, 
“soft,” and (doy, an “animal.”] The 
same as Motiuscum. 
_ -Mali-ae-tin’i-a.* [From pandaxés, 
“soft,” and dxriv, a “ray,” “radius.”] 


he same as Acalepha. See AcAtr- 
_ PHUS. 
Maladie, m&‘lA‘dé’. The French 


_term for Disease, which see. 
_ Maladie du Pays, mi'li‘dé’ dii pie’. 
. ee 
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A common French term for Nostanera. 

Ma-lag’ma, atis.* [From paXicow, to 
“soften.”| See CATAPLASMA. 

Malaise (Fr.), ma‘léz’, or ma'ldz’. 
[From mad, “ill,” and aise, “ease.”} Dis- 
comfort or uneasiness. 

Ma-lam’'bo Bark, or Matias Bark. 
The bark of a tree found in Colombia, 
and used as a substitute for cinchona. 

Ma'lar. [Mala’ris; from ma'/a, the 
“cheek.”] Belonging to the cheek-bone. 

Ma-la’ri-a.* [From the Italian ma'la, 
“bad,” and a/ria, “air.”] A term for 
marsh miasmata, or infectious effluvia 
from deeayed animal or vegetable matter. 

Ma-la'ri-al, or Ma-la’ri-ous. Be- 
longing to, or caused by, malaria. 

Mal'ate. [Ma’las, a’tis.] A combi- 
nation of malic acid with a base. 

Male Fern. See Asprpium Fitrx Mas. 

Malesherbiaceze,*  mil-zér-be-a’- 
she-€. [From Malesherbia, one of the 
genera.] A small natural order of exo- 
genous plants, found in Chili and Peru. 

Mal-for-ma'tiom. A deviation from 
the natural or proper form of an organ. 

Mal/ie. ([Mal/ieus: from ma’lum, 
an “apple.”] Belonging to an apple. 
Applied to an acid obtained from the 
juice of apples, and other fruits. 

Malice Pre-pense’. [Fr. malice, 
“all will,” pre, “before,” and penser, to 
“think.” ] Premeditated ill will; in legal 
phrase, “malice aforethought.” 

Mal-i-for’mis.* [From ma’lum, an 
“apple.”] Having the form of an apple. 

Ma-lig/nant. ([Malig’nus; from 
me'lus, “evil.”] (Fr. Malin, m&'lane’.) 
Applied to diseases that endanger life, 
more especially to such as are charac- 
terized by their violence or atrocity, so to 
speak (as cancer, the plague, ete.), and 
by their rapid progress to a fatal termi- 
nation. . 

Malin. See MALIGNANT. 

Ma-lim’ger-er. [From the French 
Malingre, “sickly.”’] One who simulates 
or feigns disease, to avoid labor or pun- 
ishment. 

Ma'lis.* [Gr. pau, a “cutaneous dis- 
ease.”] <A Greek term, according to Dr. 
Good, for cutaneous vermination, or the 
skin being infested with enimalcules. 

Ma'lis Fi-la’ri-ze.* (“Skein-Worm.”) 
See Gutivea-Worm. 

Mal-le-a-bil'I-ty. [Malleabil’itas, 
a’tis; from mal'leus, a “hammer,” or 
“mallet.”] The property possessed by 
certain metals of being beaten into form 
without cracking. 

Mal-le-a‘tion. [Mallea'tio, o'nis; 
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from mal'leusr, a “hammer,” or “mal- 
let.”] A species of Chorea, in which 
the hands conyulsively act in striking on 
the knees, as if with a hammer, 

Mal-le’o-lar. [From malle'olus, a 
“little hammer.” ] A term applied to two 
branches of the posterior tibial artery. 

Mal-le’o-lus.* [Diminutive of mal’- 
leus, a “hammer.”|] Applied to the pro- 
jections of bone on the tibia and fibula, 
forming the inner and outer ankles. 

Mal le-us.* (“A Hammer.’’) One of the 
small bones of the internal ear; named 
from its resemblance to a hammer. 

Mal-lo-coc’eus.* [From pads, a 
“fleece,” and kéxkos, a “berry.”] Having 
hairy fruit. 

Mallow. The Mailva sylvestris. 

Malpighiaceze,* mal-pe-ge-a/she-é. 
[From Malpi'ghia, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of exogenous trees and 
shrubs, nearly all of which are tropical. 
Many of them have beautiful flowers. 

Malpighian (mil-pee’Ze-an) Bod’- 
ies. [Cor’pora Malipi’ghi.|  Ap- 
plied to small bodies or corpuscles found 
in the kidney: also to certain white cor- 
puscles found in the spleen, similar in 
structure to the follicles of the lymphatic 
glands. 

Malpi’ghii (mil-pee'ge-¢) Re’te.* 
The Lete muco'sum of the negro, first 
pointed out by Malpighi. 

MAit. Barley which has been pre- 
pared for the manufacture of beer by in- 
cipient germination. 

Ma’lus Med/i-ca.* 
rus Meprca, which see. 

Mal’va.* [From paddxn, “ softness.’ 
A Linnean genus of the class Monadel- 
phia, natural order Malvacex. The 
Pharmacopceial name (Lond. and Ed. 
Ph.) of the Malva sylvestris, 

Mal’va Syl-ves’tris.* 
mon mallow-plant. 

Malwaceze,* mil-va'she-é. <A natu- 
ral order of exogenous plants, which 
abound in tropical and temperate re- 
gions. It includes the M/alva (Mallow), 
Hibiscus, and Gossypium, the true cotton- 
plant. The uniform character of the 
order is to abound in mucilage, which 
is used as a demulcent or emollient. 

Mamelle. See Mamma. 

Mamelon, mim'lone’, See Nrppie. 

Mam’/ma,* plural Mam/meze. [From 
tippa, the “instinctive ery of an infant.’’] 
(Fr. Mamelle, ma‘méll’.) The breast; an 
organ forming, in the human female, a 
globular projection on each side of the 
thorax; being the seat of the lactiferous 
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(or milk-producing) glands. Applied 
also to the corresponding part of all 
animals that suckle their young. 
Mammaire. See Mammary. i 
Mam/mal. [Mamma/lis; from 
mam! me, a% a ‘breast. ”| Having breasts, 
or teats. Applied to a class of animals. 
See MAMMALIA. : 
Mam-ma’li-a,* or Mam/mals. [Th 
plural neuter of mamma'lis, “having 
breasts, or teats.” See Mamma.] The 
most highly organized class of the ani- 
mal kingdom, constituting the first or 
highest section of Cuvier’s grand divi- 
sion Vertebrata. They possess mammary 
glands, and suckle their young. A great 
majority of them are four-footed and are 
covered with hair. The Cetaceans instead 
of four feet have corresponding or analo~ 
gous fins. One of the principal ana- 
tomical characteristics of the Mammalia) 
is the condition of the lungs, which are 
suspended freely in a thoracic cavity and 
separated from the abdomen by a perfect 
diaphragm. 
Mam-mal/o-gy. [Mammialo’gia.] 
A treatise on Mammalia; the science) 
which treats of mammiferous animals. 
Mam/ma-ry. [Mamma/rius; from 
mam'ma, a “breast.”] (Fr. Mammaire, | 
mim‘mér’.) Belonging to the mamma, 
or female breast. ; 
Mam’mary Gland. The organ 
which secretes the milk; a gland placed | 
beneath the adipose layer of the mamma. | 
Mam-ma/tus.* Having mammex, 0 
breasts : mammate. 
Mam-mif/er-us.* [From mam/’ma, | 
the “breast,” and fe'ro, to “bear.” 
Having breasts, or teats. Applied in the | 
plural neuter (Mammif'era) to a class of 
animals, the same as MAMMALIA. 
Mam?’ =e [Mammiifor’mnis 5 
from mam'ma, the “breast.”] Having 
the form of the breast. 4 
Mam-miil/la,* plural Mamna-mail’lee, | 
[Diminutive of mam'ma, the “ breast.”] 
A little breast; a nipple. Also applied | 
to the male breast. See Nippie. 
Mam /mil-la-ry. [lammilia’riss 
from. mammil'la, a “nipple.’]  Be-' 
longing to the nipple, or resembling a 
nipple or small breast. 
Mam/mil-late. [Mammilla’tus.] 
Having mammil'lx, or nipples. In Bot-— 
any, bearing little prominences on the 
surface. 


o'nis; ‘from mammil'la, a “nipple.” 
Applied to the appearances of little prom- 
inences like granulations on a mucous 
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‘surface, as of the stomach sometimes in 
phthisis, ete. 
| Mam-mil-lif’/er-us.* [From mam- 
_ mil/la, a “nipple,” and fe’ro, to “bear.” ] 
Bearing mammillx, or something resem- 
bling them. 
_ Mam-mil-li-for’mis.* [From mam- 
_ mil'la, a “nipple.”] Having the form 
of mammille : mammilliform. 
_ Mam-mil-lo’sus.* [From mammil’- 
la, a “nipple.”] Having mammille, or 
prominent tubercles. 
Mam/’moeose. [Mammo’sus; from 
_ mam'ma, the “breast.”] Having breasts, 
_ or prominences like breasts. 
Mam/‘moth. A word of Tartar ori- 
gin, applied in Siberia to burrowing 
animals. It is usually applied to an 
extinct species of elephant, the El'ephas 
primige'nius. An entire animal of this 
species has been found in Siberia, with 
the soft parts preserved in the ice. 
Mam/’mu-la.* [Diminutive of mam’- 
ma, the “breast.”] Applied to the 
swollen conceptacles on the thallus of 
certain lichens. 
Man. = Manip'ulus.* A handful.” 
Man. [Ho’mo, Hom/’inis.] In 
general, a human being, classed with 
mammiferous animals, and constituting 
the sole genus of the order Bimana of 
the Mammalia. Man (Latin, Vir), in a 
restricted sense, denotes the male of the 
human species. 
Ma-na’tus.* [From ma’nus, a “hand ;” 
so called in allusion to its hand-like 
fins.] A genus of herbivorous Cetaceans, 
including the species usually called the 
sea-cow. 
Man-chi-neel’, or Man-chi-néal’, 
The Hippom’ane Mancinel'la, a poison- 
ous tree of South America. With its 
juice the aborigines poison their arrows. 
Man’di-ble. [Mandib’ula, or 
Mandib’ulum; from = man'do, to 
“chew.”] Applied in the plural to the 
anterior or superior pair of jaws in cer- 
tain insects; also to the jaws of birds. 
Man/‘dible. [Mandib’/ula; from 
the same.] A name for the lower jaw 
(maxilla inferior). 
Man-dib’u-lar. [Mandibula’ris; 
from mandib'ula, a “mandible.”] Be- 
longing to a mandible, or the lower jaw. 
Man-dib-u-la'ta,* or Man-dib’u- 
lates. [From mandib'ula, a “jaw.’] 
A grand section of insects, including all 
those which preserve their organs of 
mastication in their last or perfect stage 
of metamorphosis. 
Man-dib'u-li-form. ({Mandibuli- 
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for’mis; from mandib'ula, a “mandi- 
ble.”] Applied to the jaws of insects 
when hard and horny. 

Mandioe. See JAtropHa MAnInOoT. 

Man-drag’'o-ra.* The narcotic plant 
Atropa Mandragora, or mandrake. 

Mandrake. See MAnNDRAGORA. 

Man-du-ea'tion. ([Manduea’tio, 
Onis; from mandu'co, manduca'tum, to 
“chew.’] The same as MAsTICATION, 
which see. 

Man’ga-nate. [Man/gamas, a’t/s.] 
A combination of manganic acid anda 
base. 

Man’'gamese. [Mamngane’sium.] 
A. peculiar metallic substance, which is 
gray, hard, brittle, and very difficult of 
fusion. In its metallic form it has not 
been applied to any use. The specific 
gravity is about 8. 

Man-ga-ne’sie. [Manganes’icus; 
from mangane'sium.| Applied to an acid 
obtained from manganese. 

Mangane’sii (man-ga-ne’she-i) Ox'i- 
dum Ni'grum.* (“Black Oxide of Man- 
ganese.”) The name applied to the native 
impure deutoxide of manganese in pow- 
der. This substance has been placed on 
the primary list of the Materia Medica 
in the U.S. Pharmacopeia for 1860. 
Black oxide of manganese is regarded 
as a tonic and alterative; it has been 
employed in syphilis and various cuta- 
neous diseases. When slowly intro- 
duced into thesystem, as happens to those 
engaged in grinding this mineral, it acts 
(like lead or mercury) as a cumulative 
poison, often producing paraplegia. 

Mangane'sii Sul’/phas.*  (‘Sul- 
phate of Manganese.”) This substance 
occurs in colorless, or pale rose-colored, 
transparent crystals. It has _ been 
placed on the primary list of the Mate- 
ria Medica in the U.S. Pharmacopceia 
for 1860. It acts as a cholagogue pur- 
gative, and also as an alterative. 

Manganium. See MANGANESE. 

Man/ga-nous. [Mangamo’sus; 
from mangane'sium.| Applied to an oxide 
of manganese. 

Man’'go. (Called by the Hindoos 
dm.) The fruit of the Mangiflera In'- 
diea, a large fruit-tree, inhabiting the 
tropical parts of Asia, throughout all 
which it is cultivated nearly as exten- 
sively as the apple and pear are in Eu- 
rope. The fruit is somewhat like a necta- 
rine, but longer. It contains a large 
stone covered with coarse fibres, which 
are surrounded with succulent flesh, or 
rather a thick, pulpy juice. ‘ 
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Ma’nia.* [Gr.paria; from patvopa, to 
“rage.”’| Delirium unaccompanied by 
fever; madness. A genus of the order 
Vesanizx, class Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nos- 
ology. See Insanity. 

Ma'nia a Po'tu.* (“Madness from 
Drinking.”) Insanity resulting from 
excessive indulgence in drinking. See 
Deviniom TREMENS. 

Ma-ni'a-cal. [Maniaca’lis.] Af- 
fected with mania; resembling mania. - 

Man'i-eate. [Manica'tus; from 
maniica, a “glove,” or “sleeve.”] 
Gloyed; covered with a woolly coat 
which may be stripped off whole, as 
some plants. 

Manie sams Délire, mA'nd’ stne da'- 
Iér’. (Madness, without Delirium.”) 
See Morar Insanity, 

Ma-nip-u-la'tion. [From manip'u- 
lus, a “handful.”] The mode of han- 
dling utensils, materials, etc., in experi- 
mental philosophy; the performance of 
experiments. 

Ma-nip’u-lus.* [From ma’num im’- 
pleat, “ what fills the hand.”] A handful. 

Man'na.* A substance supposed to 
resemble the manna of the Holy Serip- 
tures, obtained from several species of 
ash-tree. The Pharmacopcial name || 
for “the concrete juice, in flakes, of the 
Frac!inus or'nus, and Frax'inus rotundi- 
Jo'lia.” 

Man-nif/er-as.* [From man’na, and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”| Bearing or affording 
manna, 

Man/nite. ([Mamn’nis, i'tis.] A 
white substanee, chiefly obtained from 
manna, and on which its laxative vir- 
tucs depend; sugar of manna. 

Vian. Ma'ne pri'mo.* 
early in the morning.” 

Man'tie. [Pal'lium.] A develop- 
ment of the skin which covers the body 
or a portion of the body of nearly all 
Mollusea. 

Ma-na’bri-um.* [From ma’nus, the 
“hand,” and ha’beo, to “hold.”] Lite- 
rally, a “hilt,” or “handle.” Applied 
in Anatomy to the uppermost part of 
the sternum. 

Manu'brium Ma/nus.* An epithet 
applied to the radius. 

Man-u-in'vieum.* - [From ma’nus, 
a “hand,” and la’vo, to “wash.”] A 
hand-bath. 


“Very 


Ma’‘nus.* (Fr. Main, mins.) The 
hand. See Hann. 

Manustupratio, See MAstursBa- 
TION. 


Ma-ran’ta.* Arrow-root. The Phar- 
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macopoial name (Lond. and Ed. Ph.) — 
for the /ecula of the tubers of the Ma-— 
ranta arundinacea, and Maranta Indica. 

Maran’'ta Arundina’cea* (a-run-_ 
di-na’she-a). The arrow-root plant. 4 

Maran’ta Ga-lan’ga.* <A plant © 
believed to yield galangal, a pungent © 
aromatic root formerly used as a substi- © 
tute for ginger. This root is brought | 
from China and the East Indies. | 

Maran’ta In'di-ea.* A species of 
Maranta, from which arrow-root is ob- 
tained. 

Marantacezw,* mir-an-ta’she-@. A 
natural order of endogenous plants, © 
found in the tropical parts of Africa and — 
America. It includes the Maran’ta, from — 
which arrow-root is procured. 

Mar-an-ta'ceous. (Maranta’- 
eeus.| Resembling Jaran’ta. 

Mar-as-mo’dés.* [From maras'mus, 
a “withering,” or “wasting away.”] Re-— 
sembling, or having, marasmus, 

Ma-ras-mo-i'des.* [From maras’- 
mus, a “withering,” or “wasting away,” 
and ¢idos, a “form.”] Resembling ma- — 
rasmus: maras/moid. 

Mar-as-mop’y-ra.* [From maras’- 
mus, a “withering,” or “wasting away,” 
and rip, a “fever.”] Hectic fever. 

Ma-ras/mus.* [From papaivw, to 
“wither.”] Literally, a “withering,” or — 
“wasting away.” Consumption of the 
whole body. 

Mar’bie. (Fr. Marbre, marbr.) A 
species of limestone, or hard carbonate 
of lime, capable of a high polish. See 
Marmor. 

Mar-cés’cent. [Marees’cens; from — 
mar'ceo, to “wither.”] Withering; gra- 
dually withering, without falling off. 

Maregraviacez,* mark-gra-ye-a’ . 
she-é.. [From Marcgra'via, one of the — 
genera,] A small natural order of ex- | 
ogenous trees and shrubs, found in equi- — 
noctial America. i 

Marchantiacezs,* mar-shan-te-a’- 
she-é. [From Marchan'tia, one of the 
genera.] A name given by Lindley to 
a natural order of plants. See Hr- — 
PATICA. 

Mar’ cor,” plural Mar-co’rés. 
[From mar’ceo, to “ wither.’’] Lesiiveal 
or wasting of the body. Applied in the 
plural to diseases characterized by emaci-. 
ation of the body, constituting an order q 
of the class Cachewix of Cullen’s Nosol- _ 
ogy. See MARrAsmus. B 
Mar’ga.* Marl, a fertilizing substance ~ 
found in nature, consisting of a mixture | 
of calcareous and argillaceous earths. | 
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The caleareous portion often consists 
‘of the fragments or débris of small 


 Mar'ga-rate. [Mlar’'garas, a’tis.] 
A combination of margaric acid with a 
base. 
_ Mar-gir’ie. [Margar’ieus; from 
—margari’ na. | Applied to an acid ob- 
ained from margarin,. 

Mar’ga-rin, or Mar’ga-rine. 
[Margari’ma; from pdépyapoy, a “ pearl.’’] 
A simple fat, a constituent of the radical 
termed margaryl; named from its pearly 
appearance. 
d Mar’g@-ryl. [From margari'na, 
“margarin,’ and dy, “material. ger, 
_ radical, of which stearin and margarin 
are constituents. 

_ Mar’gi-nal. [Margima’lis; from 
mar'go, mar'ginis, a “border.”] Placed 
_ upon, or belonging to, the margin. 
 Mar’gin-ate. [Margima’tus; from 
— mar'gino, margina'tum, to “make bor- 
_ders.”|] Having a border, edge, or 
_ margin. 

_ Marime (ma-reen’) Ag’id. Muriatic 
or hydrochloric acid, formerly termed 
_ the spirit of salt. 
_ Marine’ Salt. 
_ common salt: 
# of soda. 
Mir'i-time. [Marit/imus; from 
_ ma're, the “sea.”’] Belonging to the sea, 
_ or bordering on the sea. 

4 Mar‘jo-ram, Com’mon. The Orig'- 
— anum vulga're. 

Mar‘joram, Sweet. The Orig’anum 
7 majora'na. 
Mar'joram, Wild. 
— tulga're. 

Marl. See Marea. 
 Marmar'y-ga,* or Mar-mar’- 
¥-Ge.* plural Mar-mar’¥-gee. [From 
 #appaipw, to “shine.”] In the plural, the 
_ appearance of sparks or coruscations 
before the eyes. 

_ Mar-mar-y-go'dés.* [From mar- 
_ mar'yge.| Having, or resembling, mar- 
 maryge. 

 Mar’mor, oris.* [From pappaipw, to 
~“shine.”] (Fr. Marbre,marbr.) Mar- 
ble. The Pharmacopeial name for the 
_ crystalline, or white granular, carbonate 
of lime. See Marsue. 

_ Mar'mo-rate. {From = mar'mor, 
-“marble.”] Marbled; applied to some 
vegetable products. 

Marrow. [Lat. Medual’la: Gr. w- 
| Nic; Fr. Moélle, mo'éll’. | The fatty oleagi- 
_ nous substance in the cavities of long 
_ tylindrical bones. 


Chloride of sodium ; 
formerly called muriate 


The Orig’anum 
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Marrow, Spinal. See Mrpvuiia 
SPINALIS. 

Mar-ru/bi-wm.* Horehound. A 
Linnean genus of the class Didynamia, 
natural order Labiate. Also, the Phar- 
macopceial name (U.S. Ph.) for the herb 
of Marru'bium vulga're. 

Marru’/bium Al/bum.* (“White 
Horehowfnd.”) Another name for the 
Marrubium vulgare. 

Marru’bium Wul-ga’re.* (“Com- 
mon Horehound.) Thesystematicname 
of the common or white horehound, also 
called Marrubium album. 

Mars,* gen. Mar’tis. [The name 
of the god of war, also used for “war” 
itself.] One of the planets. Also, the 
alchemical name of iron, given on ac- 
count of its importance in war; hence 
the salts of iron were called Martial 
Salts. 

Marseilles (mar-silz’) Win’/e-gar. 
Thieves’ Vinegar. A solution of essential 
oils and camphor in vinegar. The re- 
putation of this prophylactic in conta- 
gious fevers is said to have arisen from the 
confession of four thieves, who, durin 
the plague at Marseilles, plundered the 
dead bodies with perfect security, being 
preserved from contagion by this aro- 
matic vinegar, which has, hence, been 
called Le Vinaigre des Quatre Voleurs, 
leh vée'négr’ da katr vo'lur’ (“the Vine- 
gar of the Four Thieves”). 

Marsh Mal’/léw. The Althea ofjci- 
nalis, 

Marsh’s Test. A test for arsenious 
acid, consisting in the action upon the 
acid of nascent hydrogen, obtained by 
dissolving zinc in dilute sulphuric acid; 
the arsenious acid is deoxidyzed, with 
evolution of arseniuretted hydrogen 

as. 
. Marsileacez,* mar-sil-e-a’she-é. 
[From Marsil'ea, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of cryptogamic plants, 
resembling mosses, found in ditches or 
wet places. » 

Mar-su’'pi-al. [Marsupia’lis; 
from marsu'pium, a “pouch.”*] Pouched, 
or resembling a pouch. 

Mar-su-pi-a/li-a,* or Mar-su’pi- 
als. [From the same.] An order of 
mammiferous quadrupeds, of which the 
females have a portion of the abdomi- 
nal integument folded inwards, form- 
ing either a depression containing the 
mamme, or &® pouch serving also as a tem- 
porary abode forthe young. It includes 
the kangaroo, opossum, and wombat. 

Mar-su'pi-i-flo/rus.* [From marsu’- 
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pium, a “pouch,” and flos, a “ flower.’’] 
Having pouch-like flowers. 

Maz-su/pi-um.* [From pipsvm;, a 
“little sack.”] A pouch. Applied to 
thelarge cavity of the peritonsum; also, 
to the scrotum. In Zoology, the pouch 
or receptacle near the mammex of the 
opossum, kangaroo, ete. 

Martean, mar'to’. The Frefich term 
for Mauuerus, which see. 

Martial. See Mars. 

Ma/rum Sy-ri’a-cum,* or Teu’- 
eri-um Ma’rum.* An aromatic plant 
of the natural order Labiate, formerly 
used as a tonic, antispasmodic, orerrhine. 

Mas,* gen. Ma’/ris. The male of any 
kind of animal. 

Mas-en-li-fio/ras.* [From mas!cu- 
lus, “male,” and flos, a “flower.”’] Hav- 
ing male flowers: masculiflo’rous. 

Mas’eu-lime. [Mas/eculus; from 
mas, a “male.”] Male, or belonging to 
the male sex; resembling a man or male. 

Masked. [From the French masquer, to 
“disguise.”] See Personatr. 

Mas’sa.* [From pdssw, to “ knead.”] 
Any compound from which pills are to 
be made. 

Mas’sa de Hy-drar’£¥-ro,* or Mas’- 
sa ex Hydrar’gyro* (‘Mass [pre- 
pared] from Mereury.”’) See BLur Mass. 

Mas-se’ter, e/ris.* [Gr. paconrip; 
from pazcdopa, to “chew.’] <A short, 
thick muscle of the lower jaw, on each 
side of the face. 

Mas-se-tér’ic. [Masseter’icus.] 
Belonging to the masseter muscle. 

Mas’si-eot. Yellow oxide of lead. 

Mas’ta-dem, emis.* [From  pasrés, 
the “breast,” and ayy, a “gland.”] The 
mammary gland, or female breast. 

Mas-ta-de-mi'tis, idis.* [From 
mas'taden, the “mammary gland.’’} In- 
flammation of the mammary gland. 

Mas-tal/gi-a.* [From pazrés, the 
“breast,” and dyos, “pain.”] Pain of 
the mammary gland, or breast. 

Mas-taux’e.* [From jpasrés, the 
“breast,” and atgy, “increase.”] Swol- 
len or enlarged female breast. 

Masi-hel-eo’sis.* [Irom pasrés, the 
“breast,” and Akxwss, “ulceration.”] 
Ulceration of the mamma, or female 
breast. 

Mas’tie, or Mas’tielh. [Gr. pacrixy.] 
A resinous substance obtained from the 
Pistacia lentiseus. It is a stimulant and 
tonic, but it is rarely given internally, 
except in combination. (See MAsricne.) 
Dissolved in alcohol or oil of turpentine, 
it is used as a varnish. 
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Mas-ti-ca’ tion. [Mastica’tio, 
o/nis; from mas'tico, mastica'tum, to 
“chew.”] The act or process of chew- 
ing; also, the taking, chewing, and in- | 
salivation of the food. | 

Mas'ti-ea-to-ry. [Masticato’rius 5 
from the same.] Relating to mastication. 
Also, a medicine to be masticated, or | 
chewed. = | 

Mas‘tiel Tree. The Pista'cia len- | 
tis’ cus. q 

Mas’ ti-che,* gen. Mas'ti-elnés. [Gr. | 
pacrixn; from pacrixdw, to ‘chew.”] 
Mastic. The name applied to the con- 
crete juice of the Pista’cia lentis!cus. It) 
has been placed on the primary list of | 
the Materia Medica of tho U.S. Phar-— 
macopovia for 1860. It forms one of the | 
ingredients of the Pilule Aloés et Mas- 
tiches. See Mastic. j 

Mas’ ti-cim, or Mas’ti-cime. A pe- 
culiar principle obtained by the action 
of alcohol upon mastie. 

Mastick. See MAsric. 

Mas’'ti-cot. The same as MAssrcor. 
Mas’ti-cus.* [From jpasrés, the 
“pbreast.”’] Mastic. Belonging to the | 

MAMMNR, 

Mas-ti'tis, idis.* [From the same.] | 
Phlegmonous inflammation of the female | 
breast. 

Mas-to-car¢i-mo’ma, aiis.* [From 
pasrés, the “breast,” and carcino'ma.| Car- 
cinoma, or incipient cancer of the breast. © 


Mas-to’/dés.* [From jpasrés, the 
“breast.”] Having large breasts. y 
Mas’to-don.* [From jpasrés, the 


“breast,” “teat,” or “nipple,” (?) and 
ddob;, a “tooth.”] A genus of extinct, 
gigantic quadrupeds, allied to the ele- 
phant; so called from the conical projec- 
tions upon the surfaces of the molar teeth. 
Mas-to-dym'i-a.* [From pasrés, the | 
“breast,” and 6J6vn, “pain.”] Pain oe- | 
curring in the mamma, or female breast. 
Mas'toid. [Mastoi’/des; from pac- | 
rés, the “breast,” and «ides, a “form.”’] 
Resembling the breast or nipple. 
Mas'toid Prog’ess. [Processus 
Mastoi’deus.] A prominence of the | 
temporal bone, resembling a nipple or | 
teat. a | 
Mas-toi'de-al. [Mastoi'deus 5 
from mastoi'des proces’sus.]| Belonging | 
to the mastoid process of the temporal | 
bone. | 
Mas-to-i-de-&l/gi-a.* [From mas- | 
tot’des proces/sus, and @yo3, “pain.’’] 
Pain in the mastoid process. 
Mas-to-i-de-o-¢en-te'sis.* 


[From : . 
the mas’toid prog’ess, 


and xévrnsis, 


“puncturing.”] Perforation of the 
mastoid process. 
 Mias-tol’o-gy. [Mastolo’gia; from 
_pasris, the “breast,” and ddyos, a dis- 
_ ecurse.”] The natural history of Mam- 
_malia; also, that branch of Anatomy 
_ which treats of the female breast. 
_ Mas-io-me'ni-a.* [From paorés, the 
“breast,” and uyijves, the ‘“menses.’’] 
" Metastasis of the menstrual flow to the 
manmme, or breasts. 
Mas-tom’eus.* [From jpacrés, the 
“breast,” and dyx«és, a “tumor.”] A 
tumor of the mamma, snseRMATY gland 
itself, or nipple. 
_ Mas-to-pa-ree'ta-ma, atis.* [From 
_ pacrés, the “ breast,” end rapéxrapa, “ im- 
_ moderate extension.’’] Excessive dis- 
_ tension of the breasts. 
Mas-to-p2-thi'a.* [From pasrds, the 
breast,” and dos, “affection,” or 
“disease.’”’] Pain in the female breast: 
mastop’athy. 
| Mas-to-path’i-cus.* Belonging to 
mastopathia. 
Mas-to-pim-e-lon’cus,* or Mas-to- 
pi-on’eus.* [From pacrds, the “breast,” 
mshi, “fat,” and dyxés, a “tumor.’’] A 
fatty swelling or tumor in the breast. 
Mas-tor-rha’gi-9.* [From paorss, 
the “breast,” and fpiyvou, to “break 
forth.”’] Sudden hemorrhage from the 
breast. 
q Mas-to-seir'rhus.* [From paorés, 
' the “breast,” and oxiffos, a “hard tu- 
mor.”’] Seirrhus of the breast. 
Mas-tur-ba'tion. [Masturba’tio, 
'nis, a contraction of ma’nu-stupra'tio 
(‘defilement by the hand’’); from ma’- 
nus, the “hand,” and stu'pro, stupra'tum, 
to “rayish,” to “ defile.”] Self-pollution, 
or the seeret vice. See Potiution. 
Maté, mi-ta’. See Paraguay TEA. 
Ma’ter A-ce'ti.* (“Mother of Vine- 
gar.”) A mould plant, belonging to the 
genus Mycoder’ma, which is developed i in 
vinegar. 
‘Ma-te'riea Med'i-ea.* (“Medical 
Material,” or ‘Medical Substances.” 
- Fr. Matiare Médicale, mi'te‘ér’ ma‘dé'- 
kal’.) A collective term, comprising all 
_ inedicines, or all substances, natural or 
artificial, which are used in the cure of 
diseases. These substances men be di- 
vided into two great classes. 1. Natu- 
«al, or those which are found ready pre- 
pared by nature: as einchona bark, nut- 
meg, optum, etc. 2. Artificial, or those 
which have been produced or modified 
oy chemical agency: as quinia, morphia, 
calomel, lunar caustic, ete. Medicines 
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may be again divided into—l. Those 
which owe their effects to some peculiar 
specifie property or principle which acts 
upon the vital irritability of the different 
organs or parts of the body: as tartar 
emetic, which has a specific action di- 
rected chiefly to the stomach; calomel, 
whose action is*principally directed to 
the liver and salivary glands; and alcohol, 
which exerts a special influence on the 
brain and nervous system, etc. 2. Those 
which owe their effects to merely me- 
chanical properties, as emollient poul- 
tices, lubricating substances used for 
allaying cough, ete. To this last divi- 
sion may be referred bran bread, bran 
mush, ete., which owe their aperient 
effects to the mechanical irritation of the 
alimentary canal, arising from the rough 
particles contained in the food. 

Matias. See MALAmsBo. 

Matico,* mi-tee’ko. The South 
American name of the Artan’ the elonga’ta, 
a shrub growing wild in the interior 
of Peru. Also, the Pharmacopeial name 
for the leaves of the Artanthe elonyata. 
They have been assigned a place on the 
primary list of the Materia Medica in the 
U.S. Pharmacopoeia for 1860. Matico 
is an aromatic stimulant and tonic, with 
a tendency like cubebs to act on the 
urinary passages. Hence it has been 
employed in gonorrhcea and other aflec- 
tions of the mucous membrane of the — 
urethra, vagina, ete. It has also been 
highly recommended as a styptie in 
hematemesis, hematuria, ete. 

Matitre Médicale. See Mareria 
MeDIca. 

Mat'rass. A vessel of glass, metal, 
or earthen-ware, used in the processes of 
digestion, distillation, ete. Its shape is 
usually ovoid or globular. 

Mat-ri-ea'ri-a.* German Chamo- 
mile. The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for the flowers of Matricaria chamo- 
milla. 

Matrice, mi‘tréss’. The French term 
for Urerus, which see. 

Ma’ trix, i’cis.* [From pjrnp, a “mo- 
ther.”] The uterus, or womb; sometimes 
used almost synonymously with “mo- 
ther.” 

Ma’'trix of Teeth. The formative 
organ of a mammalian tooth, consisting 
of a pulp and a capsule; the former is 
converted into dentine, the latter into 
cement. 

Matter. See Pus. 

Ma-tu/rans.* [From matu’ro, matu- 
ra'tum, to “vipen.’”’] Literally, “ripen- 
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ing.” ILlaving power to ripen, or ma- 
ture. Applied in the plural neuter 


(Maturantia, mat-u-ran’/she-a) to sub- 
stances which promote the suppuration 
of tumors. 

Mat-u-ra/tion. [Matura’tio, o’nis ; 
from the same.] The process succeeding 
to inflammation, by which pus or matter 
is formed in an abscess. 

Ma-ta’ri-ty. [From matu’rus, “ripe.” ] 
A term used in reference to fruits and 
seeds which have reached their full de- 
velopment. 

Maw’-Worm. The As'caris vermicu- 
la'ris, or thread-worm; the Oxyu'ris of 
Rudolphi. 

Max-il'la.* The upper or lower jaw. 
See MAXILLARY. 

Maxillaire. See MAxILiAry. 

Max’il-la-ry. [Maxilla’ris; from 
maxilla, a “jaw.”] (Fr. Maxillaire, 
m&k'séi'lér’.) Belonging to the maxilla. 
Applied by Owen especially to the max- 
illa superior. 

Maxillary Sinus. 
ANuM ANTRUM. 

Max/i-mum.* [From max/imus, the 
superlative degree of mag’nus, “great.” | 
A term denoting the greatest possible 
quantity or effect. It is opposed to 
minimum, or the least possible; and to 

-medium, or the mean between these ex- 
tremes. 

Mayacese,* ma-ya/she-é. [From JJa- 
ya'ea, one of the gencra.] A small natu- 
ral order of endogenous herbaceous 
plants, found in marshes in America. 

May’hem. [Old Fr. JMehaigner, to 
“hurt.”] In English law, “the violently 
depriving another of the use of such of 
his members as may render him the less 
able, in fighting, either to defend him- 
self, or annoy his adversary ;’? maim, 
hurt, or wound. 

Mays. See Zea Mays. 

May’weed. The common name of 
the Anthemis cotula, a plant growing 
abundantly both in Europe and the 
United States. Its medical properties 
are essentially the same as those of 
chamomile. 

Ma-zol/o-gy¥. That branch of Natu- 
ral History which treats of mammiferous 


See Higumori- 


animals. The same as Mammalogy. 
See MAMMALIA. 
Méad. ([Anclo-Saxon, Médu; San- 


serit, Wédhu.] The name of a fermented 
liquor produced from water sweetened 
with honey. 
Méad/ow Crowfoot. 
cuLus Acris, which see. 
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Meadow Saf’from. The Cotcnicum | 
AUTUMNALE, which see. 

Méa/sles. (Fr. Rougeole, roo‘zhol’.) 
The disease Rupwoia, which sec. 

Me-a/tus.* [From me'o, mea'tum, to | 
“go,” “pass,” “move.’’] A passages 
An opening leading to a canal, duct, or 
cavity. 

Mea/tus U-ri-ma/ri-ms.* (“Urinary | 
Passage, or Opening.”) The orifice of 
the urethra. 

Me-ehan‘i-eal. [Mechan/ieus.] 
Belonging to Mechanics, or to a ma- 
chine. Applied to medicines which owe ~ 
their effect to mere mechanical properties. © 
See Marerta Mepica. 

Me-ehan/ies. [Lat. Mechanica, or 
Mecham’ices; Gr. unxavuci, from pyxavi, 
a “machine.”] The science which treats 
of forees and powers, and their action | 
on bodies either directly or by the inter- 
vention of machinery. Theoretical Me- 
chanics is divided into two parts, Staties 
and Dynamics. 

Meek’el’s Gam’gli-om. The spheno- 
palatine ganglion, discovered by Meckel. 


Mee’o-mate. [Meeo’mas, a’tis.] 
A combination of meconic acid with a 
base. 

Me-con’ie. [Mecon’ieus; from 


pixev, the “poppy.”] Belonging to the 
poppy. Applied to an acid which forms 
one of the constituents of opium. 
Me-con’i-ea.* [The plural neuter 
of mecon'icus. See Muconic.] Opiates. 
Mee’o-nim, or Mee’o-mime. [Meco’- 
mia; from pikwy, a “poppy.”] <A white 
substance found in opium, 
Me-eo-ni-o-i/des.* [From meco/nium, 
and efdos, a “form.” ] Resembling meco- 
nium: meco’nioid. 
Me-co-ni-o-lo'gi-a.* [From meco!- 
nium, and dyes, a “discourse.” ] A treatise 
on meconium, its nature and properties. 
Me-eo-ni-or-rhee’a.* [From meco!- 
nium, and péw, to “flow.”] A morbidly — 
increased discharge of meconium. 
Me-eo'mi-am.* [Gr. pjxwv; from re- 
semblance to the inspissated juice of the 
poppy.] The dark-green cxcrementi- 
tious substance found in the large intes- — 
tine of the foetus. E 
Mee-o-nol’o-gy. [Mecomolo’gia: 
from pixoy, the “poppy,” and Adyos, a | 
“ discourse.”] A treatise on the poppy, — 
or on opium. 
Médeeim, mad'sine’, The French 
word for Puysrcran, which see. 
Miédeecime. See Mupicine. 
Me’di-2,* the plural of Mrprum. 
Me'di-am. ([Media’mus; from me’- | 
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 dixs, the “middle.”] In the middle; 
_ between others: medial, or mesial. 
_ Me’dian Ba-sil’'ie Vein. A branch 
of the basilic vein. 
_ Me‘diam Ce-phal’ic Veim. A branch 
of the cephalic vein. 
Me’'dianm Line. [Lim’ea Media’na.] 
A vertical line supposed to divide the 
_ body of an animal into two equal parts, 
the one right and the other left. See 
Mesrau. 
Me'dian Nerve. The second branch 
of the brachial plexus, descending the 
inner part of the arm along the biceps 
muscle. 
Me-di-a-sti’num.* [From me'dio- 
stans, “standing in the middle.”] The 
septum, or duplicature of the pleura, 
which divides the cavity of the thorax 
‘into two parts; the Septum thoracis. 
Med’i-ea, Ma'‘Ius.* (‘ Apple-Tree 
of Media.”) The Livonum Cirrus, which 
‘see. 
Med'i-cal. [Med’icus; from me'deor, 
mede'ri, or med'ico, medica’tum, to “eure,” 
“heal,” or “treat with medicine.”] Be- 
longing to medicine, or the healing art; 
also, pertaining to medicines. 
Med’ieal Ju-ris-pru/dence. That 
science which applies the principles of 
medicine to the elucidation of doubtful 
questions in courts of justice; also termed 
Legal, or Forensic, Medicine. 
Medicamen. See MepIcAMENT. 
Med 'i-ca-ment. | Medicamen’tum, 
plural Medieamen’ta; from med'ico, to 
“heal.”] A medicine. 
Med-i-ca-men’ta,* the plural of 
Medicamen'tum. See MepIcAMENT. 
Medicamen’'ta Ayr-ea’na.* (“Se- 
eret Medicines.”) Patent medicines. 
Med'i-eat-ed. [Medica’tus; from 
med'ico, medica'tum, to “heal.”’] Having 
the qualities of a medicine. 
Med-i-ea’trix, i'cis.* [From the 
‘ssame.] Healing, or curing. Always 
joined with a feminine noun: as, vis 
medicatrix (“healing power’). 
Med-i-ci’na Di-z-tet'i-ea.* (“Die- 
tetic Medicine.”) That department of 
medicine which especially regards the 
regulation of diet. 
Medici’na Di-a-sos'ti-ea.*  (“ Pre- 
serving Medicine.”) That branch of 
medicine which treats of the preserva- 
tion of health. 
Medici’/na Gym-nas 'ti-ea.* (“ Gym- 
nastic Medicine.”) That branch of medi- 
sine which resorts to exercise, with a 
siew of preserving or restoring health. 
Medici'na . — 


MED 
(Prophylactic, or Preventive, Medi- 
cine.”) That branch of medicine which 
treats of the means proper for the pre- 
servation of the health. Sec Propny: 
LACTIC. 

Me-dig’i-mal. [Medicina/‘lis; from 
medici'‘na, “medicine.”] Belonging to 
medicine. 

Medi¢’/inal Hours. Those in which . 
it is considered that medicines may be 
taken with most advantage; being in 
the morning (fasting), an hour before 
dinner, four hours after it, and at bed- 
time. 

Med/i-cime. [Medici/ma; from 
med'ico, to “heal.”’] (Fr. Médecine, mad'- 
sén’.) The science of medicine. Also, 
any substance employed for its medicinal 
efiects. 

Med’i-eus.* [From me’deor, to 
“eure,” or “heal.”] <A healer of dis- 
eases; a physician. : 

Medice. — Medio’ cris,* or Medio'cre.* 
“‘ Middle- sized.” 

Me-di-o-ju-ras'si-eus.* [From me’- 
dius, the “middle,” and juras’sicus, “be- 
longing to Jura.”] Applied to a group 
of strata comprehending the intermedi- 
ary oolitie: mediojuras’sic. 

Med-i-tul/li-wm.* The diplée ; also, 
the medullary juice in the spongy tissue 
of the short bones, and extremities of 
the long bones. : 

Me/di-um,* plural Me’di-a. [From 
me'dius, the “middlc.”] The space or 
substance through which a moving body 
passes. The middle place or degree. 


Me-dul/la.* [From me’dius, the 


-| “middle”?] The marrow. The pith or 


pulp of vegetables. 

Medul'la Ob-lon-ga'ta.* (Fr. J7/é- 
socéphale, mazo'sa'fal', or Moclle allonyée, 
mo'éll’ 4l'‘lénezha’.) The “oblong mar- 
row;” so called from its shape. A name 
given to that portion of the brain which 
lies within the cranium on the basilar 
process of the occipital bone. 

Medulla Spi-na’lis.* 
marrow, or spinal cord. 

Med’ul-la-ry. [Medulla’ris: from 
medul'la, “marrow.”| Belonging to 
marrow, or to pith. 

Medullary Rays. The radiating 
lines presented by a cross-section of the 
stem of an exogenous tree or other 
plant. ; 

Med’nllary Sar-co’ma. 
for Fungus hematodes. 

Me-dul’/lim, or Me-dul’lime. [Me- 
@ulli‘ma; from medul/la, “marrow.” | 
A term applied to the pith of plants, par- 
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ticularly tiaat of the Helianthus, or sun- 
flower. 

Me-dul-li'tis, idis.* [From medul'la, 
“marrow.”] The same as Mye iris. 

Med-ul-lo’sus.* [From medul'la, 
“marrow.’] Resembling marrow, or 
full ot marrow, or pith. 

Me-du’sa.* [From Médovea, the name 
of a fabulous monster.] A genus of ma- 
rine animals belonging to the class Aca- 
lephx, having a body like amass of jelly, 
which is phosphorescent at night. It 
excites irritation, and often inflamma- 
tion, in any part of the human body with 
which it may come in contact. 

Meer’schaum. (German pronun- 
ciation, mir/showm.) ‘‘Sea-Foam,” or 
“Sea-Froth.” A silicate of magnesia; a 
greasy, soapy substance, found in Asia 
Minor, also in Cornwall and other places 
in Europe. When first dug up it is soft, 
has a greasy feel, and lathers like soap; 
and on this account it is used by the 
Tartars in washing their linen.—( Dana.) 
Tobacco-pipes are made of it in Turkey 
and Germany. 

Meg-a-ceph’a-lus.* [From péyas, 
“great,” and xspadj, the “head.”] Ap- 
plied to plants that have flowers united 
into large heads. Also applied to ani- 
mals remarkable for their large heads. 

Meg-a-lan’thus.* [From péyas, or 
peyddos, “great,” and dy0os, a “ flower.’’] 
Having large or ample flowers. 

Meg-a-lo-car’pus.* [From péyas, or 
peyddos, “great,” and xaprés, “ fruit.’”’] 
Huving large fruit: megalocar’ pous. 

Meg-a-lo-san’ras.* [From péyas, or 


psy idos, “ great,” and caitpss, a “lizard.’’] |. 


The name applied by Dr. Buckland to 
an extinct genus of gigantic Saurians, 
found by him in oolitic slate near Oxford. 
Some of them measure from forty to fifty 
feet in length. They partake of the 
structure of the crocodile and monitor. 

Meg-a-lo-sper’mus.* [From péyas, 
or psyddos, “ great,” and oxépya, a “ seed.’’] 
Having large seeds. 

Meg-a-lo-sple’ni-a.* [From péyas, 
or psyddos, “great,” and o7djv, the 
“spleen.”] Enlargement, or tumefac- 
tion, of the spleen. 

Megalotherium. Sec MecarHertum. 

Meganthus. See MeGaLAnruus. 

Meg-a-the’ri-um.* [From péyas, 
“great,” and Onpiov, a “beast.”] The 
name given by Cuvier to a genus of 
extinct edentate quadrupeds, including 
one of the most remarkable of terrestrial 
mammalia. It is the type of the Mega- 
theridx, or Megatherioids of Owen, 
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Me’grim. [Lat. Migree’/na; Fr. Mi. | 
graine, mé‘grén’ or mé'gran’.] A kind © 


of headache, affecting one side near the 
eye or temple. See Hemrorantra. 


Mei-bo'’mi-an Glands. Small 


glands between the conjunctiva and tarsal — 


cartilages, discovered by Meibomius. 

Mei-o-ste’mo-nous. [From peiov, 
“less,” and orjpwv, a “stamen.”}] Hay- 
ing fewer stamens than pistils. 

Mel,* gen. Mel’/lis. [Gr. pé.] The 
Pharmacopeeial name || of the saccharine 
secretion of the A'pis mellif’ica, obtained 
from flowers: honey. 

Mel A-e’re-um,* Mel Ros'¢i-dum.* 
(“ Aérial Honey,” “Honey-Dew.”) Two 
names for the substance otherwise called 
Aeromeli (“ Air Honey’’), or manna. See 
Honry-Drw. 

Mel Dep-u-ra/tum,* or Mel Des- 
pu-ma’tum.* Clarified honey. 

Mel Ro’sz.* (‘Honey of Rose,’ or 
“Rose Honey.”) <A preparation made 
with honey and rose-leayes. It is as- 
tringent and detergent. 

Me-lzve'’ma.* [From pédas, péddvos, 
“plack.”] (Fr. Méléna, ma‘la‘nad’, or 
Méléne, ma‘lén’! or ma‘dn’.) A vomit- 
ing of a conerete, blackish blood, mixed 
with acid, or phlegm; the black vomit. 
A form of melena (called by Good JMe- 
lena chole'a, “ Bilious Jelena’) in which 
the skin is of a very dark color, has re- 
ecived the name of Melasicterus, or black 
jaundice. 

Melze/na €ho-lze’a.* <A name for 
Iecterus niger (Melasic'terus), or black 
jaundice. See MeLana. 

Me-lzen’i-eus.* Belonging to melxna. 

Mel-a-let’ea.* [From pédas, “black,” 
and Asvxés, “ white.”| A Linnean genus 
of the class Polyadelphia, natural order 
Myriacex. 

Melalen’eca Caj-a-pu’ti,* or Mela- 
leu’/ca Leu-ca-den’dronm.* The plant 


(U.S. Ph.) from which cajeput oil is ob- _ 


tained. 
Melaleu’ca Mi’/nor.* Another name 
for the Melaleuca Cajeputi. 
Mel-am-po/di-wm.* [From Melam’- 
pus, who first used it.] Another name 
for the Hetiezorus Niger, which see. 
Mel-a-mze’mi-a.* [From péAas, péddvos, 
“black,” and aina, “blood.”] A suffo- 
cative state, by which all the blood in the 
body appears very dark or black. Also 
applied to a condition, usually resulting 
from chronic disease, in which the blood 
contains a black pigment matter floating 
in it., : 
Me-lan-an-the’rus.* [From p2\a;, 


— a = ee 
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“black,” and. dvOnpés, an “anther.’’] 
_ Having black anthers. 
 Mel-an-chollic.. [Melanchol’i- 
eus.| Belonging to melancholy. 
Mel’an-choi-y. [Melaneho'lia; 
from pédas, pcddvos, “black,” and .xodj, 
“hbile;” because supposed by the ancients 
to proceed from black bile.] A disease 
characterized by gloomy thoughtfulness, 
ill-grounded fears, and general depres- 
sion of mind. A genus of the order 
Vesanizx, class Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nos- 
ology. See ATRABILIS. 

Mélamé. See Menanic. 
Mel-a-neph-i-dro’sis.* [From pé\as, 
péddivos, “black,” and ephidro’sis, “mor- 
bid perspiration.”] Black ephidrosis, or 
the Sudor Anglicus niger, or black Eng- 
lish sweating fever. 

Me-lan’ie. (Fr. J/élané, ma'li'nd’.) 
Pertaining to melanoma or melanosis. 


Mel-a-nis’mus.* [From  pédas, 
“black.”] Black jaundice. See Met- 
ASIcTERUS, and MeLana. 

Mel-a-no-cear-¢i-no/ma, atis.* 


[From pédas, “black,” and carecino'ma, 
“cancer.”] Black cancer. The same 
as MriAnoma, which see. 
Mel-a-me-ear’pus.* [From pé\as, 
pA, “black,” and xaprés, “ fruit.’’] 
Having black fruit. 
Mel-a-mee-de’ma, atis.* [From péXas, 
peddivos, “black,” and ede’ma, a “swell- 
ing.”] Black wdema, or melanosis, of 
the lungs. 
Mel-a-no’ma, atis.* [From pe\avéu, 
to “grow black.”] (Fr. Dégénérescence 
Noir, da‘zhi'nWvés'sinss’ nwir.) A dis- 
ease in which there are dark soot-colored 
tubercles under the integuments and in 
the viseera: black cancer. 
Mel-a-noph-thal/mus.* [From 
pra, “black,” and éf0adu6s, the “eye.”] 
Melanoma of the eye. 
Mel-a-no-phy'’ma, atis.* [From 
pédas, “black,” and gina, a “tuber.”] A 
term applied to the Seca’le cornu! tum. 
Mel-a-nop'i-per, eis. [From 
pédras, “black,” and xénep, “ pepper.’”’] 
The Piper nigrum, or black pepper. 
Mel-a-nor-rha’gi-a.* [From pédas, 
“black,” and piyvyut, to “break forth.’’] 
The same as MrLana, which see. 
Mel-a-no-seir/rhus.* [From pé\a;, 
“black,” and exiffos, a “tumor.’] The 
same as MrLAnoma, which see. 
Mel-a-no’'sis.* [From pé\as, “black.’’] 
The progress of melanoma. 
Mel-a-mo-sper’mus.* [From das, 
“black,” and créppa, “seed.”] Having 
black seed or fruit, 
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Mel-a-nos'to-mus.* The same as 
Metastomus, which see. 

Mel'a-no-syph-i-lel’e-pis, — idis.* 
[From pédas, “ black,” syph'ilis, and denis, 
a “scale.”] A term for a black syphiliic 
sealy eruption. 

Mel-a-no-than'a-tos,* or Mel-a- 
no-than’a-tus.* | From pé\as, “ black,” 
and @avaros, “death.”] An epidemic dis- 
ease of the middle ages. See Buackx 
Dpartu. 

Mel-a-not’ic. [Melanot'icus.] 
Belonging to melanosis. 

Melanourin. See MeLAnvurin. 

Melanthacez,* —mel-an-tha’she-@. 
[From Melan'thium, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of endogenous plants, 
found in nearly all parts of the world. 
Few orders of plants are more univer- 
sally poisonous than this, whose quali- 
ties are indicated by Colchicum and 
Veratrum (White Hellebore). 

Mel-an-the’rus.* [From  pédas, 
“black,” and dvOnpés, an “anther.”] 
Having black, or blackish, anthers. 

Mel-a-nu’rin. [Melanuri’na; from 
pédas, “black,” and odpov, the “urine.”] 
A new substance, in the form of a black 
pigment, found sometimes in urine. 

Mel-a-sie'ter-us.* {From pAdas, 
“black,” and ixrepos, the “jaundice.”] 
Black jaundice. See Metmna. 

Me-las’ma.* [From pé)as, “black.’’] 
A black ecchymosis, oceurring chiefly in 
old people. 

Melastomacez,* me-las-to-ma’- 
she-é, or Me-las’te-mz.* [From Me- 
las'toma, one of the genera.] A large 
natural order of exogenous plants, na- 
tives of the tropical and temperate parts 
of America. It includes some species 
whose fruit is eatable. 

Me-las/to-mze.* 


The Jussieuan 


name of a natural order of plants. See 
MELASTOMACE®. 
Me-las’to-mus.* [From  péXas, 


“black,” and orépa, a “mouth.”] Hav- 
ing a black mouth. 


Méléma, or Méléme. Sce MeLana. 


Méléze, mdA‘liz’ or ma‘laz’. The 
French name for “larch.” See Pinus 
LARix. 


Me'li.* [Gr. pe, “honey.”] See MEL. 

Meliaceze,* me-le-a/she-€. [From 
Me'lia, one of the genera.] A natural 
order of exogenous trees and shrubs, na- 
tives of tropical Asia and America. 
Bitter astringent and tonie qualities be- 
long to the species of this order. Some 
of them are purgatives and emeties. 

Me’li-ze,* the plural of Me/ia, form- 
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ing the Jussieuan name of a natural or- 
der of plants. Sce MetrAcnz. 

Mel-i-ce’/ra,* Mel-i-¢e'ri-a,* Mel-i- 
ge'ris, idis.* [From pi, “honey,” 
and «npés, “wax.” ] An eneysted tumor, 
the contents of which are of the consis- 
tenco and appearance of heney. 

Mel-i-ce’rous. [Melice’rus.] Be- 
longing to melicera. 

Mel-f-pinyll lecm.* [From ped, 
“honey,” and ¢iddov, a “Icat.”] A 
name for the Melis'sa officina' lis. 

Me-lis’sa.* [Gr. pédooa, a “hee.” ] 
A Linnzan genus of plants of the class 
Didynamia, natural order Labiate. Also, 
the Pharmacopeeial name (Hd. and U.S. 
Ph.) for Melissa officinalis; (Dub. Ph.) the 
Melissee officinalis folia, cr balm-leaves. 

Melis’/sa Cit/ri-ma.* <A name for 
Melissa officinalis. 

“Melissa Of-fi¢-i-ma’lis.* The herb 
balm. 

Mel-i-tze/mi-a,* or Mel-i-tinee’mi-a.* 
[From ZA, “honey,” and aiza, “ blood.”] 
The presence of sugar in the blood. 

Me-lit/a-gra.* [Etymology uncer- 
tain.] (I'v. Jélitagre, mi'lé'tagr’.) A 
name for Impetigo. Also, pain of the 
limbs, arthritie or rheumatic (?) 

Mel-i-tu’ri-a.* [From pd, “honey,” 
and odor, the “urine.”] The same as 
Diabetes Mellitus. See Diabetes. 

Mel-la’go,* gen. Mel-lag'i-nis. 
[From mel, “honey.’’] Any medicine 
having the consistence of honey. 

Mel-lifer-ous. [Melliferus; from 
mel, “honey,” and fe'ro, to “bear.’’] 
Producing honey. 

Mel-lifi-eus.* [From me/, “honey,” 
and fa'cio, to “make.’’] Making honey; 
mellif’ic. In the feminine singular it 
forms the specific name of the common 
honey-bee (A'pis mellif'ica). 

Mel-li/‘tum,* plural Mel-li/ta. [From 

- melli'tus.] A preparation of honey/ 

Mel-li’tus.* [From mel, “honey.’’] 
Mixed with honey: mellitous. 

Mel/lom. A new radical substance 
obtained from the precipitate formed by 
the action of chlorine on a solution of 
sulpho-cyanide of potassium. 

Mel’o-e.* [From pAéa, an “apple- 
tree.”] A genus of coleopterous insects. 

Meloe Wesicatorius. Sce CAnTHA- 
RTS; see also note on page 680. 

Me-lon’cus.* [From pidov, an 
“apple,” also, the “cheek,” and dyxos, a 
“tumor.’’} <A tumor of the cheek. 

Mel-o-trid’¥-mus.* [From 40s, a 
“limb,” and zpiduos, “threefold.”] A 
monster-feetus with threefold limbs. 
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Mem/bra,* gen. Mem-bro/rum. 
The plural of MemBrum, which see. 

Mem-bra’na,* plural Mem-bra’nae. 
The Latin term for MemBrang, which see. 

Membrana Conjunctiva. 
CoNsUNCTIVA. 

Membra’na Cor-ti-ea'lis.* (“Cor- 
tical Membrane.”) The external trans- 
parent coat of the ovum of mammalia 
before the formation of the embryo. 

Membrana Beeidua. See Tunica 
Decimvua Urert. 

Membra’/na Wen-ta'ta.* (“Den- 
tate, or Serrated, Membrane.”’) A process 
between the tunica arachnoidea and the 
pia mater. It sends off a number of 
slender tooth-like processes, from which 
it derives its name. 

Membra’na Ger-min-a-ti'va.* 
(The “Germinal Membrane.”) A term 
sometimes applied to the earliest develop- 
ment of the germ in fishes and the Am- 
phibia. 

Mem-bra’na Ea-co’bi,* or Tu'ni- 
ea Jaco’bi.* (“ Jacob’s Membrane, or 
Tunic.”) [Named from Dr. Jacob, of 
Dublin, its describer.] An extremely deli- 
cate serous membrane interposed between 
the retina and the choroid coat. 

Membra’na Nie'ti-tans.* = (“ Nie- 
titating Membrane.’”’) A thin membrane 
forming a kind of third eyelid, found in 
certain birds, at the inner corner of the 
eye. It can be extended over the eye so 
as to protect it without obstructing the 
vision. 

Membrana Ruyschiana. 
Ruyscntana MEMBRANA. 

Membrana Schneideriana. See 
ScHNEIDERTIAN MEMBRANE. 

Membra’na Se-rot'i-ma.* (The 
“Late, or Later, Membrane.”) [See Sz- 
notinus.] That portion of the Mem- 
brana decidua refleca, which is formed 
later than the rest. 

Mem-bre-na'ceous. [Membrana’- 
ceus; from membra'na, a “membrane.” ] 
Of the nature of membrane. 

Mem-bra’nze,* gen. Mem-bra-na’- 
rum, the plural of Membra’na. Sce 
MrmMBrane. 

Membrane. [Membra’na.] A 
skin-like tissue composed of interwoven 
fibres, used to cover some part of the 
body, and sometimés forming a secreting 
surface. The simp'e membranes are di- 
vided into three kinds, mucous, serous, and 
fibrous. 1. Mucous membranes investing 


See 


or lining cavities and canals which ecom- | 
municate with the external air; as the © 
2. Serous mem- — 


mouth, the nose, ete. 


See 


A a a a 
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branes lining cavities which have no 
external communication, such as the 
vity of the pleura and the cavity 
‘eontaining the intestines. They have a 
smooth, glossy surface, from which ex- 
udes a transparent serous fluid that gives 
o them their name. When this fluid is 
seereted in excess, dropsy of those parts 
‘isthe result. 3. Fibrous membranes of va- 
_ rious forms constitute capsules, sheaths, 
_ aponeuroses, etc. 
_ Mem-bran-i-fo'li-us.* [From mem- 
“bra'na, a “membrane,” and /o’lium, a 


- 


“leaf.’] Having foliaceous membra- 
“nous expansions. 
 Mem-bran’i-form. [Membrani- 


for’mis; from membra’na, a “mem- 
brane.”] Formed like membrane. 
_ Mem-bran-o-i’dés.* [From mem- 
bra’na, a “membrane,” and dos, a 
_ “form.”] Resembling membrane. 
Mem-bra-nol’o-gy. [Membrano- 
 -Io’gia; from membrana, a “membrane,” 
and Néyos, a “discourse.”] The science 
of the membranes, their nature, quality, 
and use. 
_ Mem’'bra-nous. [Membrano’- 
sus; from membra'na, a “membrane.” | 
‘Composed of membrane; resembling 
“membrane. 
4 Mem-bran’u-la,* or Mem-bran’u- 
Yam.* [Diminutive of membra’na, a 
_ “membrane.”] <A little membrane: a 
-mem/branule. 
Membre. Sce Memprum. 
| Mem/brum,* plural Mem/bra. (Fr. 
~ Membre, mombr.) A member, cr limb. 
_ Mem’brum  Vi-ri'le.* The male 
organ of generation. Sce Penis. 
Memory, Loss of. See AmNeEsIA. 
Me-nin’ge-al. [Menim’gems; from 
 pinyt, a “membrane.”] (Fr. Meningé, 
ma‘nin®zha’.) Belonging to the mem- 
branes of the brain. 
_ Me-mim’gés,* the plural of Mrninx, 
_ which see. 
Me-nim-gi-i'tis, idis.* [From menin’- 
gion.) Inflammation of the meningium. 
Me-nin’gi-on,* or Me-nin’/gi-um.* 
| [Diminutive of pivyz, a ‘membrane.’ 
The arachnoid membrane. 
-*~Men-in-gi'tis, idis.* [From pivcyz, 
a “membrane.’’] Inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain. 
Men-in-go’'sis.* [From pijyt, a 
“membrane.”] A variety of Syndcesmo- 
sis, consisting in the union of osscous 
pieces by membrane, as in the cranial 
bones of the foetus. © 
Men-in-gu/ri-e.* [From piiveyt, a 
membrane,” and viper, the “urine,” 
28* : 


eent.”’] 
cartilage between the joints: also, to a 
lens convex on one side and concave on 
the other. 


MEN 


The passing of urine containing mem- 
branous shreds. 


Me! ninx,* plural Me-mim’gés. [ Fror 


piveyz, ® “membrane.”}] A membrane 
of the brain. Used by Chaussier specially 
for the dura mater. 


Me-nis’coid. [Memiscoi’des, 0. 


Meniseoi’deus; from pnvickos, a “cres- 
cent,” and eidos, a “form, 
blance.”] Resembling a crescent; also, 
shaped like a concavo-convex lens. 


” or “resem- 


Me-mis’eus.* [Gr. pnvickos, a “cres- 
Applied to a crescent-shaped 


Menispermacez,* men-is-per-ma’- 


she-d, or Mem-i-sper’me-z.* A ratu- 
ral order of exogenous shrubs, found in 
tropical Asia and America. 
Menisper’mum, 
Active narcotic and bitter qualities pre- 
yail among the species of this order, the 
former in excess rendering them poison- 
ous, the latter causing them to be valu- 
able tonics. 


It includes 
and Cocculus Indicus. 


Men-i-sper-mia’ceous. [Meni- 


sperma’ceus.| Resembling the Meni- 
spermumn. 


Applied to an order of plants. 
See MENISPERMACES. 


Men-i-sper’/nrate. [Menisper’- 


mas, a’tis.} A combinaticn of meni- 


spermie acid with a base. 
Men-i-sper’me-ze.* [The feminine 

plural of Menisper’meus. The same as 

MenispermMAceus.] TheJussieuan name 


of a natural order of plants. See Meni- 
SPERMACER. 
Men-i-sper’mie. [Menisper’mi- 


eus.] Belonging to the Menispermum 
cocculus. Applied to an acid. 

Men-i-sper/mum.*% [From pin, the 
“moon,” and onéppa, a “seed;” so named 
because the seeds of some of the species 
are shaped like a half-moon.] “Moon- 
Seed.” A Linnean genus of the class 
Diecia, natural order Menispermaceex. 

Menisper’mum Coe’cu-lus.* The 
moon-seed plant, the berries of which 
are called Coceulus Indiens. 

Menisper’ mum Pal-ma’tum.* 
The Coceulus palmatus. 

Men-o-braneh’i-z, a/rum.* [From 
pévo, to “remain,” and Bpayxca, the “gills 
of a fish.”] The abiding or permanent 
respiratory apparatus of amphibious ani- 
mals. See MrnopomATIA. 

Men-o-lip’sis.* [From pive, the 
“menses,” and dtu, a “failing.”] A 
term for the failing, cessation, or reten- 
tion of the cotamenia. 
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Men-o-pau'sis.* [From pive, the 
“menses,” and mado, a cessation.’ 
A cessation of the menses. 

Men-o-pia/ni-a.* [From pive, the 
“menses,” and Adv, a “deviation.” ] A 
discharge of blood, at the catamenial 
period, from some other part of the body 
than the womb; an aberration of the 
menstrual flow. 

Menopomatia,* men-o-po-ma’she-a. 
[From pévo, to “remain,” and tepdriov, a 
“lid.”] The operculum, or lid of the 
respiratory apparatus of amphibious ani- 
mals. 

Men-or-rha’gi-a.* [From jijves, the 
“menses,” and piyvot, to “ burst forth.” ] 
Immoderate flowing of the catamenia, or 
menses, or of blood from the uterus; 
men/orrhagy. A genus of the order 
Hemorrhagix, class Pyrexizx, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Menorrha’gia Al’ba.* (“White 
Menorrhagy.”) ‘The same as Lreucor- 
RHA, which see. 

Menorrha’gia Lo-ehi-a/lis.* An 
excessive flow of the ldochia. 

Men-or-rhag’ie. [Menorrhag’i- 
eus; from menorrha'gia.] Belonging to 
menorrhagia. 

Men-os-ta’si-a,* or Me-nos/ta-sis.* 
[From ives, the “ menses,” and ord, a 
“standing.’”’] Suppression of the cata- 
menia. 

Men-ox-e’ni-a.* | [From piives, the 
“menses,” and févos, “strange.” ] Irre- 
gular menstruation. 

Mens,* gen. Men’tis. [From pévs, 
“courage,” “strength,” or “ power.”] 
The Latin term for Mryp, which see. 

Men’ses,* gen. Memnsium, men’- 
she-tim. [The plural of men'sis, a 
“month.”] (Fr. Lunes, liin.) The peri- 
odicalmonthly discharge from the uterus ; 
the catame'nia. 

Menses, Inmmmoderate 
See MenorriaGia. 

Menses, Obstruction of. See Ame- 
NORRHGEA. 

Menses, Retention of. See CHio- 
rosts, EmMANns1o Mrnstum, MENOLIPSIS. 

Menses, Suppression of. Sec 
AmeNnorrua@a, MENOSTASIA. 

Mensium,* men’she-iim, the genitive 
of Mensrs, which see. 

Men’stru-a,* the plural of Mervn- 
struUM, which see. 

Men’stru-al. [Menstrua’lis; from 
men'ses.| (Fr. Menstruel, mone'strii‘el’.) 
Belonging to the catamenia. 

Men-stru-a'tion. [Menstrua’tio, 
o’/nis ; from the same.] The monthly 
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Flow of. 
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periods of the discharge of a red flui 
from the uterus; the function of men. 


struating. q 
Menstruation, Difficult. Se 

DysMENORRHGA. / 
Menstruel. See Menstrua.. 


Men’stru-um.* [Said to be derived 
from men'sis, a “month,” because for- 
merly the menstruum was continued in 
action for a month.] A liquid used to 
dissolve, or extract the virtues of, ingre- | 
dients by infusion, decoction, ete.; a ™ 
The plural (menstrua) is used 


solvent. 
for the MenszEs. 
Men-su-ra'tion. [Memnsura’tio, | 


o'nis ; from mensu'ro, mensura’tum, to | 
“measure.”] The act or process of | 
measuring the thorax, abdomen, ete. 
Men’ta.* A name for the Membrum 
virile ; also called Mentula. 
Men’ta-gra.* [From men'tum, the — 
“chin,” and dypa, a “seizure.”] A | 
herpetic eruption about the chin, form- 
ing a tenacious crust like that onva seald © 
head; the same as Sycosts. 
Men’tal. [Memta’lis; from mens, 
men'tis, the “mind.”] Pertaining to 
the mind. 
Men’tal. [Menta’lis; from men’. 
tum, the “chin.”] An anatomical term, | 
signifying belonging to the chin. 
Men’tha.* [From JJin’the, a daugh- 
ter of Cocytus, fabled to have been 
changed into the herb.] A Linnean 
genus of the class Didynamia, natural — 
order Labiate. 
Men’tha Pip-e-ri/ta.* (Fr. Venthe 
poivrée, mont pwa'vrd’.) Peppermint. — 
The Pharmacopeial name for the pep- 
permint herb. . 
Men’tha Pa-le’gi-am.* (Fr. Pou- 
liot, poo'le-o'.) The plant pennyroyal; 
used as carminative, emmenagogue, and — 
stomachic. q 
Men/tha Sa-ti'va,* Men’tha Spi-- 
ea’ta,* Men/tha Vir'i-dis,* Men’/tha 
WVul-ga’ris.* (Fr. Menthe verte, mont 
vért, or Menthe sauvage, mont so'vazh’.) — 
Various names for spearmint. Mentha — 
viridis is adopted in the Pharmacopeeias. 
Menthe. See MentHa. 
Men-ti'go, g’inis.* [From men’tum, 
the “chin.”] The same as Mmnragra. © 
Men’tu-la.* [Diminutive of men’ta.] 
The membrum virile, or penis; the same — 
as Menta. Formerly applied to the 
clitoris. 
Men’tum.* The chin. Applied to 
the lower and solid part of the proper 
labrum. ‘ 


Me-ny-an’thés.* [From pnyte, to. 


; 
; 
: 


MEN 


“reveal,” to “show,” and avOos, a “ flow- 

_er;” because its flowers reveal the marshy 
or swampy character of the ground on 
_ which they grow.—(Wirtstein.)| A Lin- 


nean genus of the class Pentandria, 
natural order Gentianacex. Also, the 
Pharmacopeeial name for the leaves of 
Menyan'thes trifolia'ta ; the Menyan' this 
trifolia'te fo'lia (of the Dub. Ph.). 

Menyan’ thes Tri-fo-li-a’ta.* The 
trefoil, bog-bean, or buck-bean. 

Me-my-an’'thin. [Menyanthi’na.] 
A starch-like substance obtained from 
the Menyanthes trifoliata. 

Me-phit/ic. [Mephit/ieus; from 
mephi'tis, a “stench.”| Having a foul, 
heavy, poisonous smell or vapor. 

Me-phi’tis.* (Latin word for a foul 
or sulphurous smell.) A foul, noxious, 
or poisonous exhalation. 

Mer-eap’'tan.* [From JMereu’rius, 
“Mercury,” and cap'to, to “seize,” or 
“seize upon.”] <A liquid of an ethereal 
character, named from its energetic 
action on peroxide of mercury. It is 
alcohol in which the oxygen is replaced 
by sulphur. 

Mereure, mér‘kiir’. The 
term for Mercury, which see. 

Mer-cu'ri-al. [Mercuria’lis; from 
Mereu'rius, “ Mercury.”] Consisting of 
or belonging to mercury, or quicksilver ; 
also, sprightly, spirited. 

Mereurial Balsam. A term for 
Crrring OINTMENT, which see. 


French 


Mereurial Ointment. See Un- 
@upntom HypRARGYRI. 
Mevreu’rial Fre’mor. <A _ disorder 


affecting those employed in trades or 
occupations which expose them to. mer- 
eurial vapors, consisting in convulsive 
agitation of the voluntary muscles when 
in exercise. Popularly, the Z’rembles. 

Mer-eun’ri-eus.* [From Mercu'rius, 
“Mereury.”| Belonging to mercury. 

Mer-eu'ri-us.* (The heathen god 
“Mercury.” The name of a. planet.) 
Applied in Chemistry to the metal quick- 
silver. See Hyprareyrum, and Mrr- 
cURY. 

Meren’rius Cor-re-si'vus.* (“Cor- 
rosive Mereury.’”) A name for corro- 
sive sublimate. See HyprareGyri 
Cnutortpum CorRosivum. 

Mereu'rius Corrosi’vus Ru’'ber.* 
(“Red Corrosive Mereury.”) See Hy- 
PRARGYRI Oxtpum Rusrem. 

Meren’rius Dul’cis Sub-li-ma’- 
tus.* (“Sublimated Sweet Mercury.”) 
A name for calomel. See HypRArGyri 
Cuioripum Mire. 
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Mereu’rius Prz-cip-i-ta'tus Al’- 
bus.* (‘ White Precipitated Mercury.’’) 
A name for calomel. 

Mereu’rius Preeecipita’tus Ru’- 
ber.* (“Red Precinitated Mereury.”) 
See Hyprareyri Oxipum Rusrum. 

Mer’eu-ry. [From. JMercu'rius, the 
Latin name of the god Hermes; ap- 
plied to quicksilver on account of its 
mobility and volatility; Fr. Mercure, 
mérkiir’.] Hydrargyrum. <A _ metal 
which is always fluid above a tempera- 
ture of about 40° below zero. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 13.5. It is the only 
metal which is liquid at common tem- 
peratures. It boils at 660° of Fahren- 
heit, and its vapor condenses on cool 
surfaces in minute brilliant globules. 
For the compounds of mercury, see Hy- 
DRARGYRUM, HyprareyRtI, ete. 

Mér'i-carp. [Mericar’pium; from 
pepis, a “portion,” and xapzés, “ fruit.’’] 
Half a cremocarp; applied to each of the 
two portions of fruit of the Umbellifere. 

Mer-i-di-al/y-sis.* [From pépos, a 
“part,” and dial'ysis, a ‘“dissolving.”] 
A partial or incomplete solution of a 
substance. 

Me-rid'i-an. [Meridia’num; from 
me'dius, ‘middle,’ and di'es, a “day ;” 
the d being changed to r for the sake of 
euphony. See Meriprss.] Literally, 
“belonging to mid-day, or noon.” In 
Astronomy, a great circle of the sphere, 
passing through the earth’s axis and the 
zenith of the spectator. In Geography, 
a meridian is a great circle (or rather 
ellipse) passing through the poles of the 
earth, and crossing the equator at right 
angles. A particular meridian (some- 
times one and sometimes another, accord- 
ing to the usage of different nations) is 
fixed upon, from which to reckon longi- 
tude. 

Me-rid’i-68.% [See Mernipray.] A 
Latin word signifying “mid-day,” or 
“noon;” also, the south.” 

Me-rid'i-o-mal, [Meridiona’lis; 
from merid'ies, “noon,” the “south.”] 
That which is situated on a line to the 
south in respect to the place spoken of; 
southern. 

Mér-i-dro’sis.* [From pepic, a “ por- 
tion,” and idps, “ sweat.”] Perspiration 
occurring in a particular part. 

Mer-is-mat’ic. [From pepis, a 
“nart.”| In Botany, signifies dividing 
into parts. —(GRAY.) 

Mér'i-thall. [Merithal’lus; from 
pepis, a “part,” and adds, a “ branch.’’] 
A name for an internode of plants. 
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Mér’o-céle.* 
“thigh,” and «fn, a “tumor.’’] 
ral hernia. 

Méyr-o-cel’i-cus.* 
merocele. 

Me-ro’pi-a.* [From pépos, a “part,” 
and ot, “vision.”| Partial dulness or 
obscuration of sight. 

Me-rop'i-cus.* Belonging to mero- 

ia. 
i Me’raus.* Pure; unmixed. Applied 
to wine. 

Mesembryacezx,* _me-sem-bre-a/- 
she-é. A natural order of exogenous, 
succulent plants, mostly found at the 
Cape of Good Hope. It ineludes the 
Mesembryan'themum (‘Tce-Plant”). 

Me-sen-ce-phal ic. [ Mesemee- 
Phalieus; from pécos, the “ middle,” 
and éyxépa\ov, the “brain.”] Situated 
over the middle portion of the contents 
of the head. 

Mes-en-ceph/a-lum.* 


[From papés, the 
Femo- 


Belonging to 


[From the 


same.] The middle or centre of the 
brain. 
Mésenté@re. See Mesentery. 


Mes-en-ter-em-phrax’is.* [From 
pecevrépov, the *‘ mesentery,” and éSpazts, 
a “stoppage.” ] Obstruction of the 
mesentery. 

Mes-en-tér'ie. [Mesenter’icus.] 
Belonging to the mesentery. 

Mes-en-te-rit'i-ecus.* Belonging to 
mesenteritis. 

Me-sen-te-ri'tis, idis,* or Me-sem- 
te-ri-i'tis, idis.* [From mesente'rium, 
the “mesentery.”] Inflammation of the 
mesentery. 

Me-sen-te-roph’ thi-sis.* [From 
psosyrépov, the “ mesentery,” and $i, a 
“wasting.”] Ta'bes mesenter’ica, or a 
wasting of the mesenteric glands. 

Mes’en-tér-y. [Mlesente’rium ; 
from pésos, the “ middle,” and évrspov, the 
“intestine.”] (Fr. Jfésentére, ma‘zone'- 
tér’.) The largest process of the peri- 
tonzum, to which the jejunum and ileum 
intestines are attached. 

Mes’i-al. [From /s0s, the “ middle.”’] 
Synonymous with Mepran. 

Mes’ial Lime, otherwise called Me’- 
di-an Lime. An imaginary line di- 
viding the body perpendicularly into 
twosymmetrieal portions. See Mrepran. 

MeS’mer-ism. A theory or system 
invented or revived by F. A. Mesmer, 
about the year 1776, referring all phe- 
nomena of life to a magnetic fluid uni- 
versally diffused; which fluid is influ- 
enced, it is alleged, by external agents, 
especially by certain individuals pecu- 
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liarly, or pre-eminently, endowed with 
magnetic power. : 

Mes’mer-o-Phre-nol’o-gy. The © 
application of Mesmerism to Phrenology. — 
It is alleged by the believers in Animal — 
Magnetism, that, if mesmerie manipula- 
tions be directed to any phrenological — 
organ, the particular faculty, or propen- — 


sity, proper to that organ, will be called — 


into active exercise. 

Mes-o-braneh'i-us.* [From jéo0s, — 
the “ middle,” and Bpéyxca, the “ gills.”] — 
Applied in the plural neuter (MWesobran’- — 
chia) to an order of the Anellata, com- 
prehending those of which the branchix 
occupy the middle of the body, or extend — 
from this point almost to the posterior — 
extremity : mesobranchious. 

Mes-o-¢ze'cum.* [From pés0s, the 
“middle,” and cxe’cum.] A process of 
the peritoneum to which the execum is 
attached. 

Mes’o-carp. [Mesocar’pum, or 
Mesocar’pus; from pisos, the *‘mid- 
dle,’ and xaprés, “fruit.”"] The middle 
layer of a fruit or pericarp. 

Mes-o-ceph’a-lom.* [From pésos, the 
“middle,” and xspadj, the “head.”] See 
Pons VAROLII. 

Mes-o-co'lon.* [From pésos, the 
“middle,” and x@dov, the “colon intes- 
tine.”] A process of the peritonzeum to 
which the colon is attached. 

Mes-o-der’mum.* [From pisos, the 
“middle,” and déppa, the “skin.”] The 
Rete Malpighii. 

Me-sod’me.* [From pé0;, the “mid- 
dle,” and dép0s, a “house.”] The medi- 
astinum. 

Mes-od-mi'tis, idis.* [From me- 
sod'me.]| Inflammation of the media- 
stinum. 


Mes-o-gas'tric. [Mesogas’trieus; _ . 


from pés0s, the “ middle,” and yasrip, the 
“belly.”] Belonging to the middle of 
the stomach, or belly. 

Mes-o-gas’tri-um.* [From the 
same.] The umbilical region, or middle 
portion of the abdomen. 

Me-sol'o-bus.* [From péco;, “ mid- 
dle,” or “between,” and oS%c, a “lobe:” 
because situated between the lobes (hemi- 
spheres) of the brain.] The Corpus 
callosum. 

Mes-o-me’tri-um.* [From  pésoc, 
the “middle,” and pirpa, the “womb.”] 
A cellular vaseular membrane, between 
the body of the uterus and adjacent 
parts. 

Mes-o-phlee’um.* [From péos, the 
“middle,” and ¢doi0s, “bark.”] ‘That — 


sc middle,” and ¢é\dov, a “leaf.’’] 
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portion of the bark of plants which is 


' between the epiphiwwn, or outer bark, 
and the Uéber, cr inner bark. 
Mes-o-phyllum.* [l'rom pos, the 
The 
parenchyma of a leaf between the skin 


© of the two.surfaces. 


Me-soph’y-tum.* [From pés05, the 
“middle,” and ¢érov, a “plant.”] The 
vital not in plants; that is to say, the 
line of demarcation between the ascend- 
ing and descending axis. 

Ties-o-ree/tum.* [From péos, the 
“middle,” and rec'tum.] A process of 
the peritonzeum, to which the rectum is 
attached. 

Me-sos'ce-lo-géle.* [From mesos'- 
celum, the “perineum,” and «dn, a 
“tumor.”] Ilernia of the perineum. 

Me-sos'ce-lo-phy’ma, aiis.* [From 
mesos’ celum, the “perinwum,” and ipa, 
a “swelling.”] Perinzal abscess. 

Me-sos'¢e-lum,* or Me-sos’¢e-lus.* 
{From pisos, “middle,” or “between,” 
and oxédos, the “leg.”] The perineum. 

Mes-o-tho/rax.* [From po;, the 
“middle,” and Oipaz, the ‘chest.’”’] 
That part of the chest in insects which 
gives origin to the second pair of legs. 

Me-sot'i-ca.* [From pésos, the 
“middle,” or “between;” referring to 
the substance or matter deposited be- 
tween the portions of the cellular tissue. ] 
The name of an order in Dr. Good’s 
Nosology, comprising diseases affecting 
the parenchyma. Sce PArenchyMa. 

Mes'o-toe-ehi'tis, idis.* [From 
mesote’chium.| Mediastinal pleuritis, 
or inflammation of the mediastinum. 

Mes-o-tee'ehi-um.* [From pisos, 
the “middle,” and roixos, a ‘ wall.’’] 
The same as MeprAstINUM. 

Mes-o-tym’pa-nic. [Mesotym- 
pan’iems; from ps0, the “middle,” 
and tympan’ieus, “tympanic.”] Applied 
by Owen to the middle subdivision of the 
tympanic pedicle which supports the 
mandible in fishes. 

Me-sox’a-late. [Mesox’alas, a’tis. | 
A combination of mesoxalie acid with a 
base. 

Mes-ox-al/ie Ac'id. [Mesoxal’i- 
eum Ac’idum.|] <A new substance 
formed on heating to the boiling point 
n concentrated solution of alloxanate of 
barytes. 

Me’ta (vera). A Greek preposition 
signifying “ with,” “among,” “between,” 
“after;” sometimes “over,” “beyond.” 
When joined with other words, it often de- 
notes change, and sometimes perversion, 


MET 


Me-tab’a-sis.* [From perabaivw, to ~ 
“pass from one place or state to an- 
otuer.”] A change of disease, or of 
treatment; or from one thing to an- 
other, either in the symptoms of a 
malady, or in the indications for its cure. 


Me-tab’/o-la,* or Me-tab’o-le.* 
[From peraSidw, to “change.”] <A 


change, or mutation; a change of place. 
Also, the same as METABASIS. 

Met-a-kol’ic. |Metabol'ieus; from 
perabodj, “change.” | Capable of changing, 
or being changed. Applied in Physi- 
ology to phenomena which result from 
chemical changes either in the cell itself, 
or in the surrounding cystoblastema. 

Met-a-ear’pal. [Metacarpa’lis.] 
Belonging to the metacarpus. 

Met-2-car’pus.* [From perd, “after,” 
and xapzés, the “wrist.”] (Fr. Méta- 
carpe, ma‘ti‘karp’.) The group of five 
cylindrical bones situated between the 
carpus and fingers. 

Me-tac-e-ton’ie [from pera, denoting 
“change,” and ag¢/ctone?| Ag'id. One 
of the products obtained when sugar is 
heated with hydrate of potash. It is 
similar to acetic acid. 

Me-tach’/¥-sis.* [From perd, “be- 
yond,” and xéow, an “effusion.”] The 
process of transfusion. 

Met-a-cy-e'sis.* [From pera, “after,” 
“beyond,” and xénos, “uterine gesta- 
tion.” ], Extra-uterine gestation. 

Met-a-gen’e-sis.* [From pera, im- 
plying “change,” and yéveot, “ genera- 
tion.”] A term indicating a series of 
changes in organic development accord- 
ing to the law of parthenogenesis. Thus, 
the Acalephe passes through the infuso- 
rial and the polype stages, and propa- 
gates by germination, as well as by 
spontaneous division, before it acquires 
sexual organs. This differs from meta- 
morphosis, in which the individual 
changes its form. 

Met’/al. [Metal’/lum; from péraor, 
a “mine,” or “metal.”] A substance 
regarded as simple or elementary, and 
distinguished by a peculiar lustre, result- 
ing from its opacity and reflective power 
in regard to light. The metals are con- 
sidered as electro-positive bodies. 

Me-tal/lic. [Metal/licus; from the 
same.] Relating to metal; consisting 
of metal. 

Met-al-li-za'tion. [Metalliza’tio, 
o'nis; from the same.] A conversion 
into metal. 

Me-tal-lo-dy¥n'i-a.* [From met’al, 
and dédivn, “pain.’”’] Pain, or illness, in- 
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duced by working among metals, as the 
lead colic, and mercurialization. 

Met-al-log'ra-phy. [Metallogra’- 
phia; from péraddov, a “mine,” or ‘me- 
tal,” and.ypd¢w, to “write.”}] A deserip- 
tion of metals. 

Met’al-loid. [Metalloi’des; from 
péra\or, a “mine,” or “metal,” and eidos, 
a “form.’’] Resembling metal. 

Met'al-lurgy. [Metallur’ gia; 
from péra\ov, a “mine,” or “metal,” and 
épya, a “work.’] The art of separating 
metals from their ores. 

Met-a-mér’ic. [Metamer’icus ; 
from perd, implying “change,” and pépos, 
a “part.”] Applied to compounds where 
the elements are the same as in other 
combinations, but arranged differently. 

Met-a-mor'phi-eus.* Pertaining to 
change. See DEVELOPMENTAL. 

Met-a-mor-phop’si-a.* = [From p:- 
rapoxpiw, to “transform,” and dts, “ vis- 
ion.”] (Fr. Berlue, bér'lii’.) Vision in 
which objects are changed or distorted. 

Met-a-mor’pho-sis. [Lat. Metas 
morpho'sis; Gr. psrapdppwsts, from pera-_ 
poppow, to “transform.”] .The change of 
form which insects and some other ani- 
mals undergo in passing from one stage 
of cxistence to another. The several 
forms which insects assume are called 
larva, pupa or chrysalis, and imago, 
which last is their perfect state. In 
Botany, the transformation of one organ 
into another homologous one. 

Met-a-phys'ies. [Metaphys’ica, 
or Metaphys’ice; from pera, “ after,” 
and gvoxd, the “science of physics ;’’ be- 
cause the study of mind naturally comes 
after, as it is more difficult than, the 
science of external nature.] The science 
which treats of the nature and laws of 
the mind. “A word employed in popu- 
lar usage to denote all those inquiries 
which are conversant about objects other 
than merely physical and sensible.’’-— 
(BRANDE). 

Me-tas’ta-sis,* plural Me-tas’ta-sés. 
[From peOiornu:, to “transpose.”] The 
translation, or shifting, of a disease from 
one part of the body to another, or to 
some internal organ. 


Mei-a-stat/ic. [Metastat/ieus. | 
Belonging to metastasis. 
Met-a-tar'sal. [Metatarsa’Lis.] 


Belonging to the metatarsus. 
Met-a-tar’sus.* [From pera, “after,” 
or “below,” and rapsds, the “tarsus.’’] 
(Fr. Métatarse, ma'ti'tars’.) The group 
of five cylindrical bones of the foot, be- 
tween the tarsus and the toes. Applied 
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in Ornithology to a single bone ending in 
three pulley-like productions represent-— 
ing the tarsus and metatarsus together. — 

Met-a-tho’rax, a/cis.* [From perd, — 
“after,” or “below,” and 6<pag, the — 
“chest.”] The third, or posterior, seg- — 
ment of the thorax of insects. ' 

Met-a-tro’phi-a.* [From pera, im- — 
plying “change, or perversion,” and — 
tpoph, “nourishment.”] Morbidnutrition. — 

Met-a-zo'ic. 
pera, “after,” or “below,” and om, “life.”] 


Applied to the strata of the more ancient 
rocks which contain the débris of organ- _ 
ized bodies, so that one is compelled to — 


regard them as posterior to the appear- 
ance of vegetables and animals on the 
surface of the globe. 

Me’ te-or. 
réwpos, “aerial,” “elevated,” “pertaining 
to the sky.”] A body suspended, or in 
motion, in the atmosphere, there becom- — 
ing the agent of some phenomenon; also, 


the phenomena which arise in the at- _ 


mosphere. 

Me-te-or'ic. _[Meteor’ieus.] Be- 
longing to a meteor, or to the sky. Ap- 
plied to stones which fall from the heavens 
in certain circumstances, and to waters 
which accrue from condensation of the 
vapors suspended in the atmosphere. 

Me’te-or-iSm. [Meteoris’mus; 
from perewpivw, to “raise up.”] The se- 
cretion of gas or air in the abdomen. 

Me’te-or-o-lite. [Meteorol/ites; 
from psréwpos, “on high,” “ aerial,” “ per- 
taining to the sky,” and Aifos, a “ stone.”’] 
Certain stones which fall from the hea- 
vens after the appearance of meteors; 
an aérolite. 

Me-te-o-rol'o-g¥. [Meteorolo’gia; 
from psréwpo;, “aerial,” “elevated,” “ per- 
taining to the sky,” and déyos, a “ dis- 
course.”] The science of meteors, or 
the science which explains the various 
phenomena of the atmosphere, and 
treats of the changes of the weather. 
In its extended signification it comprises 
Climatology, and one division of Physi- 
cal Geography. 

Me-thzem’a-ta.* [From perd, “after,” 
“among,” or “between,” and apa, 
“plood.”] A term applied to the inter- 
mediate (or capillary) system of blood- 
vessels. See CAPILLARY. } 

Me-thod'iec Med'i-cine. [Medici’- 
ma Method’iea.|] Medicine as prac- 
tised by the sect called Medici methodici 
(Methodists), by exact rules, in opposi- 
tion to empirical practice. : 

Meth-o-gas-tro’sis.* [From én, 


[Metazo’ieus; from — 


[Meteo/rum; from pe- — 
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drunkenness,” and gastro’sis, “ disease 
the stomach.’”| Disease of the sto- 
mach, arising from indulgence in stimu- 
lating drinks. 
Meth-o-ma’ ni-a.* [From  pé0n, 
‘drunkenness,’ and pavia, ‘“madness.’’] 
Mania a potu, or insanity resulting from 
runkenness. 
Meth’yl. [Metihy’le.] A term ap- 
lied to a newly discovered radical of 
pyroxylic spirit. 
Meth-y-le’num.* [From methy'le.] 
A certain hypothetical base, supposed 
to be the radical base of a series of or- 
ganic compounds. 
Meth’y-sis.* [Gr. pévo.] Drunk- 
enness, or intoxication. 
Me-thys’'ti-ea.* [From the same.] 
Substances employed for the purposes 
_ of exhilaration and inebriation. 
_ Métis, mi'tés’. The French term for 
_Hysrin, which see. 
 Met-o-pan-tral’gi-a.* [From meto- 
 pan'trum, the “frontal sinus,” and dyog, 
_*pain.”] Pain in the frontal sinuses. 
_ Met-o-pan-tri'tis, idis.* 
_ metopan’ trum, the “frontal sinus.”’] In- 
flammation in the frontal sinuses. 
_ Met-o-pan’tron,* or Met-o-pan’- 
traum.* [From pétwzov, the “forehead,” 
and dyzpov, a “ cave.’’] The frontal sinus. 
_ Me-to’pon,* or Me-to’pum.* [From 
_ pera, “beyond,” and ey, the “face.’’] The 
; front, or forehead. 
_ Me’tra.* [Gr. pjrpa.] The uterus, or 
_ womb. 
 Me-tree’mi-a.* [From jpirpa, the 
“womb,” and aiyza, “blood.”] Turges- 
_ cence, or swelling of blood, in the womb. 
 Me-traem-or-rha’gi-a.* [From 
ire, the “womb,” and atyofpayia,. an 
ie 


‘eruption of blood.”] Hemorrhage 
_ from the uterus. 
 #Me-tral/gi-a.* [From pijrra, the 
“womb,” and 4@dyos, “pain.”] Pain in 
_ the uterus. See Hysreranera. 
 Me-tral/gi-eus.* Belonging to me- 
_tralgia: metral’gic. 
 Met-ra-nz’mi-a.* [From pirpa, the 
_ “womb,” and ane/mia, “deficiency of 
blood.”] Want of blood in the uterus. 
_ WMet-ra-nas'tro-phe.* [rom pjzpa, 
_ the “womb,” and avacrpopy, an “ inver- 
_ sion.”] Inversion of the uterus. 
Met-ra-tre’si-a.* [From pirpa, the 
“womb,” and atre’sia, “imperforation.” ] 


Imperforation of the uterus. See Hys- 
| TERATRESIA. 
Me-traux’e.* [From pfrpa, the 


_ “womb,” and aign, “inerease.”] Hyper- 


_ trophy of the uterus. 
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Métre, mé't’r (French pronunciation 
métr). [From pérpoy, a “measure.”] A 
French measure, equal to 39.371 (or about 
394) inches,—in other words, about an 


‘English yard aud one-tenth. 


Met-ree-to'pi-a.* [From pjrpa, the 
“womb,” and ékronoc, “out of place.’’] 
Displacement, or deviation from the 
normal position, of the womb. 

Met-ree-top'i-eus.* Belonging to 
metrectopia: metrectop’ic. 

Met-rel-eo’sis.* [From pirpa, the 
“womb,” and fxs, an “ulcer.”] Uleer- 
ation of the uterus. ‘ 

Met-re-lo’sis.* [From pjrpa, the 
“womb,” and «Aéw,to “roll round.”] The. 
same as MeTRANASTROPHE, which see. 

Met-rem-phrax’is.* [From pijrpa, 
the “ womb,” and éudpdocw, to “ obstruct.” ] 
Congestion, or an overloaded condition 
of the blood-vessels and substance, of 
the uterus, or womb. 

Met-rem-phy-se’ma, atis.* [From 
pirpa, the “womb,” and épjtonna, a 
“windy swelling.”] See PuysomeTrRa. 

Me-tren’ehy-tes.* [Brom pjrpa, the 
“womb,” and éyxtw, to “pour in.”) An 
instrument, or a syringe, for injecting 
medicated liquors into the uterus. 

Metria. See PurrperaL Fever. 

Me-trit'i-eus.* Belonging to metritis. 

Me-tri'tis, idis.* [From pfrpa, the 
“womb.”] Inflammation of the womb. 
See Hystrritis, and Ureriris. 

Me-troe’a-¢ce.* [From prpa, the 
“womb,” and «dn, “vice,” or “evil.’”’] 
Decay of the uterus, or womb. 

Met 'ro-ear'¢i-no’ma, atis.* [From 
parpa, the “womb,” and kapxivwpa, “can- 
cer.”] Carcinoma, or cancer, of the 
womb. 

Met-ro-dyn/i-a.* [From pirpa, the 
“womb,” and déévq, “pain.’’] Pain in 
the uterus. 

Met-ro-mal-a-co’ma, atis.* [From 
pirpa, the “womb,” and padakés, “ soft.’”’] 
Softening of the womb. 

Met-ro-mal-a-co’sis.* [From the 
same.] The progress or formation of 
metromalacoma,. 

Met-ro-ma’ni-a.* [From jjrpa, the 
“womb,” and pavia, “madness.”] The 
same as NymMPHOMANIA, which see. 

Me-trom’e-ter. {Metrom’etrum; 
from peirpa, the “womb,” and pérpoy, a 
“‘measure.’’] The same as Hysterome- 
TER. which see. i 

Met-ro-nea’ri-a.* [From jjrpa, the 
“womb,” and vedpov, a “nerve.”] A ner- 
vous affection of the womb. 

Met-ro-pa-thi’a.* [From jjrpa, the 
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“womb,” and 7é6o5, “disease.””] An af- 
fection of the womb. 

Met-vo0-pér-i-to-mi tis, idis.* [From 
pirpa, the “womb,” and peritoni'tis.] In- 
flammation of the uterusand peritone2um. 

Met-ro-phile-bi'tis, idis.* [From 
pirpa, the “womb,” and philebi'tis.}] | In- 
flammation of the veins of the womb. 

Me-troph’thi-sis.* [From jjzpa, the 
“womb,” and $Gien, “wasting.” ] Zabes, 
or wasting, of the uterus. 

Met-ro-ple-tho’ra.* [From jjrpa, 
the “womb,” and A79ipa, “fulness.”’] 
A plethoriec or congested state of the 
uterus. 

Met-ro-pol'y-pus.* = [From pirpa, 
the “womb,” and pol’ypus.] Polypus of 
the womb. 

Met-ro-py-oph’ thi-sis.* [From 
pirpa, the “womb,” réov, “ pus,” and dbicts, 
“consumption.”] Purulent tabes of the 
uterus. 

Met-ror-rhag'i-eus.* Belonging to 
metrorrhagy. 

Met-ror’rha-gy. [Metrorrha’gia; 
from pjzpa, the “womb,” and piyryu, to 
“break forth.’”’] Excessive discharge 
(usually hemorrhage) from the womb. 

Met-ror-rhex’is.* [From pirzpa, the 
“womb,” and fjis, a “rupture.”] Rup- 
ture of the uterus. 

Met-ror-rhee’a.* [From jjrpa, the 
“womb,” and péw, to “flow.”] A dis- 
charge from the uterus, as of blood, mu- 
cus, ete. 

Met-ror’/rino-is, idis.* [From the 
same.| Hemorrhoidal affection of the 
womb. 

Met-ro-seir'rhus.* [From _ pizpa, 
the “womb,” and oxifjos, a “hard tu- 
mor.”’] Scirrhus of the uterus. 

Met’roa-scope. [Metrosco’pium; 
from pirpa, the “womb,” and cxoréw, to 
“examine.’’] An instrument for examin- 
ing the uterus. 

Met-ro-seo’pi-a.* [From the same. ] 
Investigation of the uterus: metros’copy. 

Met-ro-ste-re'sis.* [From pizpa, the 
“ womb,” and orépya, “ privation.”] Ex- 
tirpation, or removal, of the uterus. 

Met'ro-tome. {Metrot’omus: from 
pairpa, the “womb,” and répvw, to “ eut.’’] 
The same as Hysteratome, which see. 

Met-ro-to’mi-a.* [From the same.] 
Metrot/omy. The same as HysterotTomy. 

Met-ro-tom’'i-cus.* Of, or belong- 
ing to, metrotomia. 

Met-ry-pér-zes-the'sis.* [From 
parpa, the *‘womb,” and hyperesthe'sis, 
“excessive sensibility.’’] Too great sen- 
sibility or irritability of the womb. 
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Met-ry-per-tro’phi-a.* [From pipe 
the “womb,” and hypertro'phia, “hy- 
pertrophy.”] Hypertrophy of the wemb 

Meurtrissure, mur'tré'siir’. Th 
French term for Contusion, which see. | 

Mez-e-re’'um,* or Me-ze're-on.? 
Pharmacopeceial names || of the root-bar! 
of Daph'ne mezere'um, or mezereon. Used 
as a diaphoretiec, diuretic, and alterative, 
and sometimes externally as an epi- 
spastic. fi 

Mi’asm. ([Mias’ma, aftis; from 
ptaive, to‘ pollute,” to “ corrupt. ”) Float- 
ing and impalpable morbific efluvia, the 
product of decay or putrefaction of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances. 

Mi-as'ma-ta,* the plural of Mias 
See Miasm. 

Mi-as-mat’ic. 
Belonging to miasm. 

Mi’ea.* [From mi'co, to “ glister.” 
A mineral of a laminated and glittering 
appearance. It is one of the constitu- 
ents of granite. 

Mi’ea.* [From pixxés, Doric for puxpés, 
“Jittle.”] A term for a crumb, or small 
portion broken off from any thing. 

Mi-ea’ceous. [Mica’eeus; from 
mica.| Belonging to, or resembling, 
mica. | 

Micatio (mi-ka’she-o), o/nie.* [From 
mi'co, mica'tum, to “ glitter,” to “ flash.”] 
Rapid winking of the eyelids, | 

Mie. pan. — Mi'ca pa'nis.* “ Crumb 
of bread.” ; 

Mic-ran-a-to’mi-a.* [From puxpés, 
“small,” and anato'mia, “anatomy. eo) 
Microscopie anatomy. | 

Miec-ran-3-tom’i-cus.* 
to micranatomia, ] 

Mie-ris-tol’o-gy. [Micristolo’gia; 
from pxpés, “small,” and histolo’gia, | 
“histology.”’] The science which treats 
of the minutest organic fibres. 

Mic-ro-car’ pus.* [From  puxpéc, 
“small,” and xapris, “fruit.”] Having 
small fruit. Also applied to mosses that 
have small urns. 

Mic-ro-ceph’a-lus.* [From pixpds, | 
“small,” and xepadj, the “head.”] Hav- | 
ing flowers disposed in small heads. 
In Zoology, having a small head. ; 

Mie-ro-ehe’ mii-a.* [From  pixpds, 
“small,” and che'mia, ‘chemistry.”] 
Minute chemical investigation, respect- | 
ing, for example, the constitution of the | 
atmosphere, organic, vegetable, and 
animal juices, ete.: microchem’istry. 

Mie-ro-chem i-cus.* Belonging to- 
microchemia: microchem’ical. 

Mi'cro-cosm. [Microcos’mus 5 _ 


[Miasmat’icus.] 


Belonging | 


from urxpés, “little,” “minute,” and xés- 
pos, a “world.”] Literally, a “little 
world.” A term applied to man, as pre- 
senting in his mind, or erganization, an 
_ epitome or similitude of the great world, 
or Macroeosm. 
_  Mi-ero-cos’mic. [Mieroces’mi- 
eus.| Belonging to a microcosm. 
Microcos’mie Salt. A triple salt 
of soda, ammonia, and phosphoric acid, 
obtained from urine: so named because 
found in the human body. 
Mi-cro-cos-mog'ra-phy. [Micro- 
cosmogra’phia; from mi'crocosm, and 
yeapw, to “write.”] A description of the 
microcosm, or human body. 
Mi-cro-cos-mol’'o-gy. [Microcos- 
molo’gia; from mi'crocosm, and débyos, 
a “discourse.”] A treatise op the human 
body. 
Mic’ro-don, on’tis.* [From pexpés, 
“small,” and dois, a “tooth.”] Having 
short or small teeth. 
Mic-ro-glos'si-a.* [From  prxpés, 
“small,” and yddoca, the “tongue.” 
Congenital smallness of the tongue. 
Miec-ro-graph’ie. [Micrograph’- 
ieus.] Belonging to micrography. 
Mi-crog’ra-phy. {Microgra’phia; 
from pixpés, “minute,” and ypidw, to 
“write.”] An account of microscopic 
investigations. 
Mi-erol’o-gy. [Microlo’gia; from 
pixpds, “minute,” and Adyos, a “discourse.” ] 
The doctrine or science of minute ob- 
jects, as microscopical animals and 
plants. 
Mi-crom’e-ter. [Microm’etrum; 
from ptxpés, “ minute,” and pérpov, a “ mea- 
sure.”] An instrument for ascertaining 
the dimensions of very minute objects 
under the microscope. 
Mi-cro-met’ ric. 
micrometer. 
Mic-ro-pet’a-lus.* [From  pixpés, 
“small,” and zéradov, a “petal.”] Having 
short or small petals. 
Mic-roph-thal’mi-a.* [From pixpés, 
“little,” and 6p0adyés, the “eye.”] A 
morbid shrinking or wasting of the eye- 
balls, 
Mi-cro-phyllous. [Microphyl’- 
Tus; from prxpés, “little,” and gtov, a 
“leaf.”] Having small leaves. 
. Mi’'cro-pyle. [Microp’yla; from 
 -pixpds, “little,” and mvj, a “ gate.”] The 
orifice of a seed. 
_ Mi'cro-scope. [Microseo'pium; 
from pixpés, “minute,” and cxoréw, to 
“examine.”] An optical instrument by 
which minute ——— scarcely or not at 
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all visible to the naked eye, may be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

Mi-cro-scop'ic, Mi-cro-scop’ic-al. 
[Miicroscop’icus; from the same.] Re- 
lating to a microscope ; like a microscope ; 
so minute, as can only be seen by means 
of a microscope. 

Mic-ro-sper’mus.* = [From pixpés, 
“minute,” and ozéppa, a “seed.”] Hay- 
ing very small seeds or grains. 

Mic-ro-sphyx'i-a.* [From  puxpés, 
“little,” and oozes, the “pulse.” ] Small- 
ness and. weakness of pulse. 

Mic-ro-sta'ehy-us.* [From pixpos, 
“little,” and ordxns, an “ear,” or 
“spike.”] Having flowers disposed in 
small spikes. 

Mie’tion. [Mie’tio, o’nis; from 
min'go, mic'tum, to “pass water.”] The 
act of passing water. 

Mic-tu-ri'tion. [Micturi’ tio, o'nis; 
from mictu'rio, to “desire to make wa- 
ter.”] A constant inclination to pass 
water. 

Mid’rib. The middle or main rib of 
a leaf. 

Mid’riff. [Anglo-Saxon, mid, “mid- 
dle,” and hrif, the “belly.”] The dia- 
phragm. 

Mid’wife. (Lat. Obstet/rix, icis; 
Fr. Sage Femme, sizh fimm, or Ac- 
coucheuse, &'‘koo‘shuz’.) A woman who 
delivers women with child; a female ob- 
stetrician. 

Miel, me-él’. The French term for 
“honey.” See Met. 

Migraine, mé‘grén’ or mé'gran’. 
The French term for HemicraniA, which 
see. 

Mi-gra’tion. [Migra’tio, o/nis; 
from mi'gro, migra'tum, to “remove from 
one place to another.”] The passage 
or flight from one country to another. 
Applied particularly to migratory ani- 
mals. 

Mi’gra-to-ry. [Migrato’rius; from 
the same.] Passing instinctively and 
habitually from one region or latitude to 
another, on account of the change of the 
season, as certain kinds of birds. 

Mil-i-a’ri-a.* [From mil/ium, “ mil- 
let.”] (Fr. Miliaire, méléeér’.) Also 
called Febris miliaris. A disease attended 
with eruption of small red pimples; mili- 
ary fever. A genus of the order Hxan- 
themata, class Pyrexix, of Cullen’s Nos- 
ology. 

Miliary Fever. See Minrarra. 

Mil'i-ta-ry Med'i-cime, Military 
Sur’ge-ry. [(Medici’na Milita’ris.] 
The treatment of the diseases and 
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wounds of soldiers; of which some of 
the former, and most of the latter, are 
peculiar to military life. 

Milium. See Grutum, and AquuLA. 

Milk. [Lat. Lac, Lae’tis; Gr. yada, 
yadaxros; Fr. Lait, 1a.] <A fluid secreted 
by the mammary glands of the female of 
Mammalia. According to Brande, a 
thousand parts of skimmed milk con- 
tain 929 parts of water, 28 parts of curd, 
35 parts of sugar, and 6 parts of lactic 
acid. Cream is composed of about 
45-1000 of butter, 35-1000 of curd, and 
920-1000 of whey. 

Milk-Bearing. See LActirerovs. 

Milk-Blotch. Sce Porrico LARVALIS. 

Milk, Deficiency of. Sec AGALAc- 
TIA. 

Milk, Excessive Flow of. See 
GALACTIRRHG@A, 

Milk Fe'ver. ([Fe'bris Lac’tea.] 
A fever accompanying or preceding the 
secretion of milk in women soon after 
delivery, 

Milk of Sulphur. [Lac Sul’- 
phuris.] Precipitated sulphur. 

Milk-Pump. See AnruiA Lactra. 

Milk-Seab. Sec Porrigo LARvALIS. 

Milk-Sick’ness. An endemic dis- 
ease in the Western States, including Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, ete., result- 
ing, it is supposed, from the milk being 
poisoned by something eaten by the cow. 

Milk-Teeth. The first, or temporary, 
teeth. 

Mil’le-ped, or Mil'li-pede. [Tiil’- 
lepes, edis ; from mille, a “thousand,” 
and pes, a “foot.”] A name applied to 
several insects having a multitude of 
fect. 

Mil/li-gramme. [From mille, a 
“thousand,” and gramme.] A French 
weight, the 1000th part of a gramme, 
equal to 0.015 of a grain avoirdupois, or 
one sixty-sixth of a grain troy. 

Millilitre, mil’le-le't’r or méllélétr’. 
[From mille, a “thousand,” and litre.] 
A French measure of capacity, the 1000th 
part of a litre; equal to 0.0610 of an 
English eubie inch. 

Millimetre, mil-le-me't’r (French 
pronunciation, mél'lémétr’). [From 
mille, a “thousand,” and meétre.] A 
French measure, the 1000th part of a 
metre, equal to 0.039, or one twenty-sixth, 
of an English inch. 

Mi-met’ic. [Mimet/ieus; from 
piwjots, an “‘imitation.”] Resembling 
or imitating others. 

Mi-mog’ra-phy. [Mimogra’phia; 
from prpéopa', to “ gesticulate,” and ypago, 
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to “write.”] <A treatise or dissertation: 
on gesticulation or expression by signs, 

Mi-mo’sa.* The sensitive plant. A 
Linnean genus of the class Polygamia, 
natural order Leguminose or Fabacex. 

Mimo’sa Cat’e-echu.* The Acacia 
catechu. 

Mimo’sa Ni-lot'i-ca,* Mimo’sa 
Sen’e-gal.* The Acaciu vera. 

Mimoseve,* me-mo’she-¢. A family, 
or sub-order, of plants, belonging to the 
natural order Leguminose. 1t includes 
the Mimosa. 

Min. — Min’imum.* See Mint. 

Min-der-e'ri, Spir'i-tus.* [From 
Min'derer, or Mindere'rus, who first ex- 
hibited it.] The Li’quor ammo‘'nix ace- 
ta’tis (“Solution of the Acetate of Am- 
monia”). It is a valuable diaphoretie, 
and is much used in feyers and inflam- 
matory diseases. 

Min’e-ral. [Minera’lis; from mina, 
a “mine.”] Literally, “belonging to a 
mine,’ and originally applied especially 
to metallic ores. The term now de- 
notes any inorganic substance found 
in or on the earth. Minerals constitute 
one of the three grand divisions of nature, 
called the mineral kingdom. 

Min’eral Green. <A hydrated sub- 
carbonate of copper, used as a pig- 
ment. 

Min’eral Oil. 
petroleum. 

Min’eral Piteh. 
bitumen. 

Mimn’eral Tar. 
baden'se. 

Min’/eral Tur’pem-time. <A sub- 
stance obtained from coal-oil, and used 
in painting as a substitute for turpentine. 
It is the same as rectified Denzine. 


A common name for 
A species of solid 


The Petro’leum Bar- 


Mimeral Waters. Sce Aqu# Mine- 
RALES. e 
Min-e-ral-i-za'tion.  [Mimerali- 


za’ tio, o'nis; from minera’le, a * min- 
eral.”] The state or process of a me- 
tallie substance being deprived of its 
usual properties by combination with 
some other substance. 
Min-er-2-log'i-cal. [Mineralog’- 
ieus.] Belonging to Mineralogy. 
Min-e-ral'o-gist. [P'rom minera’le, 
a “mineral.’’] One who is well skilled 
or versed in Mineralogy. 
Min-e-ral’o-gy. [Mimeralo’gia; 
from minera‘le, a “mineral,” and déyos, 
a “discourse.”] The science which treats 
of the properties, composition, and rela- 
tions of minerals. 
Min-e-rog’ra-phy. [Minerogra’- 
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phia; from minera’le, a “mineral,” and 
ypidw, to “ write.”’] The same as MINE- 
RALOGY. 

Min’im. [Min/imum,; from min’i- 
mus, the “smallest,” implying that it is 
thesmallest liquid measure.] Thesixtieth 
part of a fluidrachm, nearly equivalent 


to a drop. 

Min'i-um.* The red oxide of lead; 
red lead, 

Mint. The common name for the 


genus Mentha; also, Wentha piperita, or 
peppermint. 

Mi-nu-ti-flo’rus.* [From minw’tus, 
“small,” and jlos, a “flower.”] Having 
small flowers. 

Mi’o-cene. . [From peioy, “less,” 
“fewer,” and xawwés, “recent.’”’]_ A term 
applied to the middle tertiaries; so called 
because they contain fewer recent shells 
than the Pliocene, or upper tertiaries. 

Mirage (Fr.), mé‘razh’. An optical 
illusion which is produced by unequal re- 
fraction in the lower strata of the atmo- 
sphere, and which eauses remote objects 
on the sea or land to be seen double, or 
to appear to be suspended in the air. 
When inverted images are formed, the 
Italians give it the name of Fata Mor- 
gana (fa'td mor-gi’nd). 

Mis-an’‘thro-py. |Misanthro’pia; 
from pisos, “ hatred,’’ and dvIpwros, “man.”’] 
Ilatred of mankind, or their society. 

Misearriage. Sce Aborrion. 

Mis-e-re’re Me'i*® (ic. ‘“Tlave 
mercy on me”), A name for Jliae pas- 
sion, because of its torments, 

Mis-lac-ta’'tion. [Mislaeta’tio, 
o’nis.}| A defective or vitiated condi- 
tion of milk; the same as GALACTIA. 

Mismenstruation. See PARAMENIA. 

Mismicturition. See Panurta. 

Mis-og'¥-nous. | Misog’ynus; from 
yioos, “hatred,” and yf, a “woman.”] 
liating women. 

Mis-op-sy’ehi-2.* [From _ pioo;, 
“hatred,” and oxi, “life.”] Tlatred or 
weariness of life; melancholy, with dis- 
gust of life. 

Misossifieation. See Panos7ta. 

Mis-o0-zo'l-a.* [From pisos, “hatred,” 
and fw, “life.”] Hatred or disgust of life. 

Mist. — Mistu’ra.* ‘‘ A mixture.” 

MiS’'tle-toe, Mis'el-toe, or Mis’sel- 
to. [Vis’ecum Al’bum.] A parasitical 
plant, growing on the branches. of many 
kinds of trees, and well known in con- 
nection with the Druidical ceremonies. 
The powder of its leaves has been used 
as a remedy in epilepsy. 

Mis-tu/va.* [Prom mis’ceo, mis'tum 
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or mix’tum, to “ mix,” to “mingle.’’] (Fr, 
Mixtion, méks'te-dne’, and Potion, po'- 
se-dna’,) A mixture. A fluid composed 
of two or more ingredients. 

Mistu’ra Am-mo-ni’a-ci.* (“ Mix- 
ture of Ammoniac.”) Take of ammo- 
niac, one hundred and twenty grains; 
water, half a pint. Rub the ammoniac 
with the water, gradually added, until 
they are thoroughly mixed, and strain. 

Mistu’ra A-myg’da-le.* (‘ Mix- 
ture of Almond.”) Take of sweet 
almond, half a troyounce; gum arabic, 
in fine powder, thirty grains; sugar, 
one hundred and twenty grains; dis- 
tilled water, eight fluidounces. Havin 
blanched the almond, beat it with the 
gum arabic and sugar in a mortar, until 
they are thoroughly mixed; then rub 
the mixture with the distilled water, 
gradually added, and strain. 

Mistu’ra As-sa-foeet'I-dze.* = (“ Mix- 
ture of Assafcetida.”) Take of assafoe- 
tida, one hundred and twenty grains; 
water, half a pint. Rub the assafeetida 
with the water, gradually added, until 
they are thoroughly mixed. 

Mistu’ra €hlo-ro-for’mi.* (“ Mix- 
ture of Chloroform.”) Take of purified 
chloroform, half a troyounce; camphor, 
sixty grains; the yolk of one egg; 
water, six fluidounces. Rub the yolk 
in a mortar, first by itself, then with the 
camphor, previously dissolved in the 
chloroform, and lastly with the water, 
gradually added, so as to make a uni- 
form mixture. 

Mistu’ra Cre'tz.* (Mixture of 
Chalk,” or “ Chalk-Mixture.”) Take of 
prepared chalk, half a troyounce; sugar, 
gum arabic, in fine powder, each one 
hundred and twenty grains; cinnamon- 
water, water, each four fluidounces. Rub 
them together until they are thoroughly 
mixed, 

Mistu’ra Di-a-bol'i-ca.* — (“ Dia- 
bolical Mixture.”) A nauseous mixture 
sometimes given, in small doses, to per- 
sons feigning disease, but so frequently 
repeated as to maintain the taste of its 
nauseous components, and thus to pro- 
voke a confession. 

Mistu’/ra Fer’ri Com-pos’i-ta.* 
(‘Compound Mixture of Iron.”) Take 
of myrrh, sugar, each sixty grains; car- 
bonate of potassa, twenty-five grains; 
sulphate of iron, in coarse powder, 
twenty grains; spirit of lavender, half a 
fluidounce ; rose-water, seven fluidounces 
and a half. Rub the myrrh, sugar, and 
carbonate of potassa with the rose-water 
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gradually added, then with the spirit of 
lavender, and lastly with the sulphate 
of iron, and pour the mixture immedi- 
ately into a bottle, which must be well 
stopped. 

Mistu/ra Glye-yr-rhi’zze Com- 
pos'i-ta.* (“Compound Mixture of 
Liquorice.”) Brown Mixture. ‘Take 
of liquorice, in fine powder, sugar, in 
coarse powder, gum arabic, in fine pow- 
der, each half a troyounce; camphor- 
ated tincture of opium, two fluidounces; 
wine of antimony, a fluidounce; spirit 
of nitrous ether, half a fluidounce; 
water, twelve fluidounces. Rub the 
liquorice, sugar, and gum arabie with 
the water, gradually added; then add 
the other ingredients, and mix the whole 
together. 

Mistu’ra Po-tas'sxe Ci-tra’tis* 
(“ Mixture of Citrate of Potassa”), or 
Ligq/uor Potas'sz Citra’tis,* 1850 
“Solution of Citrate of Potassa’’); 
also called Neu’tral Mix’ture. Take 
of lemon-juice, fresh, half a pint; bicar- 
bonate of potassa, a sufficient quantity. 
Add the bicarbonate gradually to the 
lemon-juice, until the acid is completely 
saturated; then strain through muslin. 

Mis-tu’rze,* the plural of Mistura, 
which see. 

Mith’ri-date. [Mithrida’timm; 
said to have been invented or used by 
Mithrida'tes, King of Pontus.] A prep- 
aration of numerous ingredients, for- 
merly regarded as an antidote against 
poisons, but now little used. 

Mit'i-gat-ing. [Mit’igams, am’ tis ; 
from mit'igo, to“assuage.”] Allaying, or 
palliative. Applied to remedies which 
lull, assuage, or soothe pain. 

Mi’tra.* [From pizpa, a “mitre,” or 
“turban.”] Applied to the hat of mush- 
rooms when it is low, thick, round, and 
plaited. In Surgery, a fillet or bandage 
applied on the head. 

Mi'tral. [Mitra/lis; from mitra, a 
“turban,” or “mitre.”] Belonging to a 
mitre, or shaped like a mitre. 

Mi'tral Valves. Applied to the left 
auriculo-ventricular valves, from their 
shape. 

Mi-tri-for’mis.* [From mi'tra, a 
“turban,” or “mitre.”’] Having the form 
of a mitre. 

Mitt. — Mit'te,* “send; Mitta’ tur* or 
Mittan'tur,* “let there be drawn.” 

Mitt. Sang. = Mitta’tur san'guis.* 
“Tet blood be drawn.” 

Mixed Fe'ver. [Syn’/oehus.] A 
mixture of the symptoms of inflamma- 
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tory and typhus fever, being a combina- 
tion of Synocha and Typhus. 

Mixtura. See Mistura. 

Mne-mon’ic. [Mmemon/icus. | 
Belonging to mnemonics. 

Mmemonies, ne-mon/iks. [Mme- 
monica, or Mnemon’ice; from prijun, 
the “memory.”] The art of memory, or 
of remembering. 

Mo-bil'i-t¥y. [Mobil/itas, a’tis; 
from mo’bilis, “movable.”] A  capa- 
bility of motion; ability or tendeney to 
move with rapidity or ease; tendency to 
change. 

Moeh’li-am.* [Gr. ox\(ov, diminu- 
tive of poxds, a vectis, or “lever.”] A 
small vectis: An instrument used in ob- 
stetrical surgery. 

Moeh’'lus.* 
or lever. 

Moe-Maim. The produce of the 
Bombax heptaphyllum, being a white 
shining substance of great lightness and 
elasticity. 

Mo-di'o-lar. [Modiola’ris.] Be- 
longing to the modiolus; having the 
form of the nave of a wheel. 

Mo-di'o-li-form. [Modiolifor' mis; 
from modi/olus, a “small measure.”] 
Having the shape or form of the nave of 
a wheel. 

Mo-di’o-lus.* [Diminutive of mo’- 
dius, a “measure.”] Literally, a “small 
measure;” also, the nave of a wheel. 
Applied to the central pillar of the 
cochlea of the ear. 

Mo’di-us,* the chief Roman mea- 
sure for things dry, was equal to one- 
third of a cubie foot, and rather more 
than an English peck. 

Mod. przs. — Io'do prescrip'to.* 
“Tn the manner directed.” 

Moélle, mo‘tll’. The French term for 
Marrow, which see. 

Mo’la.* A molartooth. The patella, 
or kneepan. Also, a shapeless, fleshy 
mass in the uterus. See Moun (Doles), 

Molar. [Mola’ris; from mo/la, a 
“mill.”] Applied to the grinder teeth. 

Mo'lar Glands. Two small bodies 
placed between the masseter and bucci- 
nator muscles, having the orifice of their 
excretory duct opposite the last molar 
tooth. 

Molar Teeth. [Lat. Mola’res 
Den'tes; Fr. Dents Molaires, din* mo'- 
lér’.] The grinders, or double-teeth, 
situated in the back part of the jaw. 

Mo-lar-i-for’mis.* [From mola’ris, 
“molar.”] Resembling the molar teeth. 

Mo-las’ses. The uncrystallizable 
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part of the juice of the sugar-cane; also 
called Melasses, and Treacle. 

Mole. [Anglo-Saxon, Maal, or Mal, 
a “spot,” or “mark.”] A small brown- 
ish spot (Lat. ne’vus, or macula) on the 
skin, generally presenting a few hairs. 
In Zoology, the genus Talpa. 


Mole. ([Mo’les, i.e. a “mass.”] A 
name applied to a fleshy mass or tumor 
sometimes found in the uterus. See 
Mona. 

Moleeula. See Moiecutr. 

Mo-lee’u-lar, [Molecula’ris ; 
from molec’ula, a “molecule.”] Be- 


longing to a molecule; consisting of 
molecules. 

Moilee'ular At-trac’'tion. [At- 
trac'tio Molecula’ris.| The power 
supposed inherent in molecules of mat- 
ter, which exerts itself at distances inap- 
preciable, or at the point of contact, and 
inclines them to combine one with the 
other. 

Mol’e-eule. [Molee’ula; diminu- 
tive of mo’les, a “mass.”] A “little 
mass.” The smallest particle of matter 
conceivable. Applied to that exceed- 
ingly minute body, in morbid products, 
in which we can discover no deter- 
minate external circle and internal 
centre. Also, the same as BLASTODERM, 
which see. ' 

Molecules, Con-stit'/m-ent. Those 
of each element comprised in an inte- 
grant molecule of a compound. 

Molecules, In’'te-grant. The 
smallest particles into which it is con- 
ecivable to divide a simple body, or a 
compound body without resolving it into 
its elements. 

Mo-len-di-na’ceous. [Molendi- 
na’eceus; from molendi’num, a “ mill.’’} 
Resembling a wind-mill. Applied to 
seeds having many wings. 

Mo-li’men, lim/inis.* [From mo’- 
lior, to “labor,” or “struggle.’’] An 
effort ; struggle, or endeavor. 

Moli’men Hzm-or-rhag’i-cum,* 


or Moli’men Men-stru-a’le.* The 
menstrual period or effort. 
Mollities,* mol-lish’e-éz. [From 


mollis, “soft.”] Softness; tenderness. 

Mollities Cerebri. See Sorrenrne 
OF THE BRAIN. 

Molli'ties ©s’/sium* (osh'e-um). 
(“Softening of the Bones.”’) (Fr. Ostéo- 
malacie, os‘ta‘o'maé la'sé’.) A disease in 
which the bones become preternaturally 
flexible, either from an inordinate ab- 
sorption, or an imperfect secretion of the 
phosphate of lime.—(Mayne.) Accord- 
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ing to Virchow, it is produced simply by 
the conversion of bone into medullary 
tissue. 

Mol-lus’ca,* or Mol’lusks. [From 
mol'lis, ‘soft.”] The seeond of the four 
great primary divisions of animals, hay- 
ing soft bodies, and no internal skele- 
tons, as shell-fish. 

Mol-lus’cous. [Mollus’eus; from 
the same.] Relating to the Mollusca. 

Mol-lus’cum.* [From the same.] 
A disease of the skin in which numerous 
atheromatous tumors oceur, varying in 
size from a pea to a pigeon’s egg. So 
called beeause the tumors resemble in 
consistency the bodies of molluscous 
animals. They possess little sensibility, 
without constitutional disturbance, and 
have apparently no natural termination. 

Mollusks. See Motiusca. 

Mol-ue-gen’se Lig’num.* (“Mo- 
lucca Wood.”) The wood of the Croton 
tiglium ; also called Lignum Pavane. 

Mo'ly, yos.* [Gr. podv.] The spe- 
cific name of a species of garlic; the 
Allium moly of Linneeus. 

Molybdzenum*® (mol-ib-dé’/num), or 
Mol-y b-dze'na.* [From  p6dr6dos, 
“Jead.”] A brittle metal which exists 
in the native sulphuret of molyb- 
deena. 

Mo-lyb'date. [Molyb’das, 2/tis.] 
A combination of molybdie acid with a 
base. 

Molybdena. Sce Morysp#na. - 

Molybdenum. See MoLtyspanvum. 

Mo-lyb'die. [Molyb'dicus.]  Be- 
longing to molybdenum. Applied to an 
acid obtained from it. 

Mo-lyb-€o-col'l-ca.* [From pédv6- 
dos, “lead,” and col’ica, “colie.”] Molyb- 
docolic. Lead-colic, or bowel complaint 
the effect of lead-poison. 

Mo-lyb-do-i'dés.* = [From pddv6doc, 
“lead,” and «tds, a “form.”’] Resem- 
bling lead: molyb’doid, 

Mo-lyb-don’o-sos,* or Mo-lyb- 
don’o-sus.* [From pédvbdos, “lead,” 
and vécoc, “ disease.”] Lead-disease, or 
lead-colic. 

Mo-lyb-do-spas’mus.* [From 
porvbdos, “lead,” and | spas’mus, a 
‘‘spasm.”’] Cramp or spasm caused by 
the poisonous influence of lead. 

Mo-lyb'dous. [Molybdo’sus; 
from molybdx’num.] Belonging to mo- 
lybdeenum. 

Mo-men’/tam.* [From mo’men, a 
“motion,” or “impulse.”] The momen- 
tum of a body is the product of its 
weight (or mass) and its velocity. It is 
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synonymous with the phrase quantity of 
motion. 

Mo-mor'di-ea.* [From mor'deo, 
preterite momor'di, to “bite.”’] A Lin- 
neean genus of the class Monecia, natu- 
ral order Cucurbitaceer. 

Momordica El-a-te’ri-am.* The 
plant which produces the wild or squirt- 
ing cucumber. 

Mon-a-can’thus.* [From  pévoc, 
“alone,” “single,” “only one,” and 
tcavOa, a “spine.’’] Having but one 
spine: monacanthous. 

Mon/ad. [Mo'nas, adis; from 
povas, povddos, a “unit.”] An ultimate 
atom; a primary constituent of matter. 
Also applied to the most minute of the 
Infusoria. 

Mon-a-del’ phi-a.* [From pévoc, 
“alone,” or “single,” and ddedpds, a 
“brother.’”’] The sixteenth class in the 
Linnean system of plants, including 
those whose filaments are united in a 
single brotherhood,—that is, set, or 
column. 

Mon-a-del’ phous. [Monadel’- 
phias; from the same.] Having a 
single brotherhood: monadel’phious. 
See MonapELPHIA. 

Mo-nan’dri-a.* [From pévos, “ sin- 
gle,” and dvip, a “man,” or “ male.’’] 
The first class in the Linnwan system 
of plants, including those which have 
only one stamen in each flower. 

‘Mo-nan’'drous. ([Monan’drius; 
from the same.] Having a nee sta- 
men: monandrious. 

Mo-nar’da.* Horsemint. The Phar- 
macopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the herb 
of Monar'da puneta'ta. 

Monesia,* mo-ne’she-a. An astrin- 
gent vegetable substance, procured from 
the bark of a South American tree sup- 
posed to be a Chrysophyllum. It has 
been prescribed for diarrhoea, ete. 

Mo-ni-lif'er-us,* or Mo-nil’i-fer.* 
[From moni'le, a “necklace,” and /e'ro, 
to “bear.”] Bearing a necklace, or 


something resembling a necklace. Ap- 
plied to plants. 
Mo-nil'i-form. [Monilifor’mis ; 


from moni'le, a “necklace.’’] Formed 
like a necklace. 

Mon-i-lig’er-us.* [From moni'le, a 
“necklace,” and ge'ro, to “carry.’’] 
Moniligerous. The same as Moniuir- 
ERUS. 

Mo-nil-i-0-i/dés.* [From moni'le, a 
“necklace,” and sidos, a “form.’’] Re- 
sembling a necklace. 

Monimiacez,* 
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[From Monim’ia, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous, aromatic 
trees and shrubs, found in South Ame- 
rica. 
Monk’s’-hood. The Aconitum napel- 
lus; aconite, or wolf’s-bane. 
Mon-o-ba'sic. [| Monobas’icus ; 
from pévos, “single,’ and ba’sis, a 
“base.”] Having a single base. Applied 
to certain chemical substances, 
Mon-o-blep’sis.* [From  pévos, 
“single,” and Bdirw, to “behold.”] A 
state of vision in which objects are dis, 
tinct when only one eye is used. 
Mon’o-earp, or Mon-o-car’pon.* 
[See Monocarpic.] An annual plant; 
a plant which bears fruit only once. 


Monocarpian. See Monocarpic. 
Mon-o-car'pic, or Mon-o-car’- 
pous. [From pévos, “single,” and xap- 


n6;, “fruit.’’] Bearing fruit only once. 

Mon-o-car’pous. [Monocar’- 
peus.] See Monocarpic. 

Mon-o-ceph’a-lous. [Monoceph’- 
alus; from pévos, “single,” and xepadi, 
the “head.”] Bearing a single head, 
as certain flowers, 

Mon-o-ehla-myd/e-ous. [Mono- 
ehlamyd’eus; from pévos, “single,” 
and xXAapis, a “short cloak.”] Having 
a single floral envelope, i.e. apetalous. 

Mon-o-chron’‘ic. [Monochron’i- 
eus; from pévos, “single,” and xpévoc, 
“time.”] Existing at one and the same 
time. Applied to organic remains. 

Mo-noe'la-dus.* [From pévos, “ sin- 
gle,” and x\ados, a “branch.”] Bearing 
but one branch. 

Mon-o-cli/nous. [Monoclin’ius; 
from pévos, “single,” and xAivn, a * bed.”’] 
Applied to plants bearing flowers with 
both sexes: hermaphrodite. 

Mon-o-cot-y-le'don, onis.* [From 
pdvos, “ single,” and xorvdydiv, a “ cotyle- 
don.”] A plant having only one coty- 
ledon. Applied in the plural (Jfonocoty- 
le'dones) to a class of plants, now gene- 
rally called Endogens. 

Mon-o-cot-y-led’o-nous. [Mono- 
eotyledo’neus, or Monocotyled’o- 
mus; from monocotyle’don.| Having 
but one cotyledon. This term was em- 
ployed by Jussieu to denote endogenous 
plants. 

Mon-o-era’'nus.* 
“single,” and xpdvos, a “helmet,” a 
“covering,” or perhaps from xpaviov, the 
“eranium.”] A monster-foetus with a 
single mass of brain. 

Mon-oc'u-lus.* [From pévos, “ sin- 
gle,” and oc'ulus, the “eye.”] Also 
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termed Simplex Oc’n-Ius (7.c. “Single 
A bandage used in fistula lae- 
rymalis, and other diseases of the eye, 
to cover one eye. 

Mon-o-did’y-mus.* [From  pévos, 
“single,” and didvyos, “twin.’’] One of 
twins. 

Momeeeia,* mo-ne’she-a. [From 
uévos, “single,” “only one,” and oixia, a 
“house,” or “family.”] Literally, “hav- 
ing one house, or family; because the 
male and female flowers are found on 
the same plant, thus forming but one 
family (see Diacrovus). The twenty-first 
elass in the Linnean system of plants, 
comprising those which have the stamens 
and pistils in separate flowers on the 
same plant. 

Mo-nee'cious. [Monee’cius; from 
the same.] Having one house. Applied 
to a class of plants. See Monacra. 

Mon-o-gyn'i-a.* [From pévos, “sin- 
gle,” “only one,” and yvvf, a “ woman,” 
or “female.’"] The name given by Lin- 
neous to the first order in each of the first 
thirteen classes of plants, comprising 
such as have only one pistil in each 
flower. 

Mon-og’y-mous. [Monogyn’ius; 
from the same.] Having one pistil or 
style: monogynious. 

Mo-noi/cous. The same as Mona- 
cious, which see. 

Mon-o-lee'u-lar. [Monolocula’- 
ris; from pévo;, “single,” “only one,” 
and Joe’ulus, a “cell.””| Having only one 
cavity or cell; one-celled. Applied to 
cystic tumors so constituted. 

Mon-o-ma’ni-a.* [From  pévos, 
“single,” “only one,” and pavia, “ mad- 
ness.”] A kind of insanity in which the 
patient is irrational on one subject only, 
on all others clear and correct. 

Mon-o-ma'ni-ac. [Monomani’a- 
eus; from monoma’nia, “madness on 
one subject.”] A person laboring under 
monomania. 

Mo-nom’y-us.* [From pévos, “ sin- 
gle,” “only one,” and pis, a “muscle.’’] 
Having but one muscle. Applied in the 
plural neuter (Jfonom'ya) to an order of 
the Conchifera. 

Mon-o-pér-i-an’the-us.* [From 
povos, “ single,” mepi, “around,” and dvOo., 
a “flower.”] The same as Monocuia- 
MYDEOUS, which see. 

Mon-o-pet’'a-lous. [Monopeta’- 
Ileus, or Monopet’alus; from 60s, 
“single,” and réradoy, a “ petal.”] Hav- 
jing but one petal, or several petals more 
or less united; gamopetalous. The 
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term Monopet'ale is applied by some 
botanists to a section of angiospermous, 
exogenous plants. 

Mon-o-phyl lous. [Monophyl’- 
Imus; from pévos, “single,” and ¢t\ov, a 
“leaf.”| Tlaving but one leaf. 

Mon-o-phy'o-dont.* [From  pévos, 
“single,” giw, to “ generate,” and dois, 
éd6vr0s, a “tooth.”] A mammal which 
produces but one set of teeth, as the 
sloth. 

Mon-o-po'di-a.* [From pévos, “ sin- 
gle,” and zots, a “foot.”] A genus of 
monsters having only one foot. 

Mo-nop'ter-us.* [From pévos, “ sin- 
gle,” and rrepév, a “wing.”] Having 
but one wing. Applied to certain seeds. 

Mo-nor’ehis, idis.* [From  pévos, 
“single,” and dpxic, a “testicle.”] Ap- 
plied to one in whom a single testicle 
has descended into the scrotum, or who 
has been deprived of one by accident or 
by an operation. 

Mon-o-sep’a-lous. [Monosep’a- 
Tus; from pévos, “single,” and sep'alum, 
a “‘sepal.”] A calyx, the sepals of which 
are united, is called monosepalous, or, 
more correctly, gamosepalous.—(GRAY.) 

Mon-o-sper’mal, or Mon-o-sper’- 
mous. [Momosper’mus; from jdvos, 
“single,” and onépa, a “seed.”] Hav- 
ing only one seed. 

Mo-nos’po-rus.* [From  p6vos, 
“single,” and oxopd, a “seed.”] Applied 
to any concepticle of a cryptogamous 
plant which contains but a single spo- 
rule. 

Mon-o-sta’ehy-us.* [From pévos, 
“single,” and ordxvs, an “ear.”] Hav- 
ing but one spike. 

Mo-nos’ti-chous. [From pévos, 
“single,” and orixos, a “line.”] A term 
applied to leaves disposed in one vertical 
rank. 

Mon-o-stig’ma-tus.* [From pdvos, 
“single,” and oriypa, a ‘“stigma.”] 
Having but one stigma: monostig’ma- 
tous. 

Mon-o-sty lous. 


, 


[Monosty'lus ; 


from pévos, “single,” and crido, a 
“style.”] Having but one style. 
Mon-o-thal’a-mus.* [From pévos, 


“single,” and @ddayos, a “bed.”] Hav- 
ing but one unilocular shell: monothal’- 
amous. Applied to an order of Mollusks. 

Mo-not'o-mous. [Monot’omus; 
from pévos, “single,” and réuva, to “eut.’’] 
Having a single cleavage-face. Applied 
to minerals. 

Mon-o-trem’a-tous. [Monotrem’- 
atus; from pévos, “single,” and spipa, 
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an “opening.”’] Having only one open- 
ing or vent for semen, urine, and excre- 
ments. 

Mon’o-treme. [Monotre’ma, ais. | 
A name for a monotrematous animal. 
See MonorrReMATOUS. 

Monotropaceze,* mon‘o-tro-pa/- 
she-é. [From Monoi'ropa, one of the 
genera.| A natural order of exogenous 
parasitical plants, natives of Europe, 
Asia, and North America. 

Monro’s Foramen. 
or Monro. 

Mon’ster. [Mon’strum, plural 
Mon’stra.| Originally, any thing pro- 
digious or ominous. A huge, or de- 
formed, animal; a young animal born 
with a redundancy or deficiency, a con- 
fusion or transposition, of parts; a lusus 
nature, 

Mon’stra,* cen. Mon-stro’ram, the 
plural of Monstrum. Sec Monster. 

Mons Wen’e-ris.* The eminence in 
the upper and anterior part of the pubes 
of women. 

Mon-tie’o-lus.* [From mons, mon'- 
tis, a “mountain,” and co’lo, to “in- 
habit.”] Living or growing on moun- 
tains. 

Moorhead. See ALEemBic. 

Moraceae, mo-ra/she-é. A. natural 
order of exogenous trees and shrubs, 
natives of the tropical and temperate 
parts of Asia and America. It comprises 
the Mulberry (J/o’rus), the Fig (/i'cus 
Car'ica), and the Banyan-tree (/i’cus 
In'dica). Caoutchoue is an abundant 
product of the Fi’cus Hlas’tica. : F 

Moral In-san‘i-ty. That in which 
the intellectual faculties appear to have 
sustained but little injury, but the feel- 
ings and affections are perverted and 
depraved. 

Mor’bi,* gen. Mor-bo’rum, 
plural of Morsus, which see. 

Mor’bid. [Mor’bidus; from mo7’- 
bus, a “disease.”] (Fr. Morbeux, mor'- 
buh’.) Diseased, or pertaining to dis- 
ease. 

Mor’bid Tem’per-a-ture. The dif- 
ference either above or below the natural 
temperature of the body, as ascertained, 
by the thermometer placed in the aaxilla, 
or under the tongue, of a patient: the 
natural temperature is from 96° to 98° 
Fahrenheit. 

Mor-bif'ie. [Morbif/iens; from 
mor'bus, ‘disease,’ and fa’cio, to 
“make.”] Inducing, or causing, disease. 

Mor-bil'li,* gen. Mor-bil-lo'rum 
(found only in the plural). [Diminutive 
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of mor'bus, a “ disease.”’] A name for — 
Rubeola, or measles. See Rupeona. @ 

Mor-bil/lous. |Morbillo’sus; from — 
morbil'li, “measles.”] (Fr. Morbilleux, 
mor'‘bél'luh’.) Belonging to the measles: 
measly. 

Mor’bus,* plural Mor’bi. The Latin 
term for a disease, or sickness, 

Morbus Brightii. See Brigut’s 
Disease, and Nepuritis. 

Mor’bus Ca-du’eus.* 
Disease or Sickness.”) 
Epitepsy, which see. 

Morbus Czeruleus. See Cranosis. 

Morbus Coxarius, or Morbus 
Coxarum. See CoxaLaia. 

Mor’'bus Gal'li-cus.* (“French Dis- 
ease.”) A name for Sypuitis, which see. 

Mor’bus Her-cu'le-us.* (‘“ Hercu- 
lean Disease.”) A name for EpiLepsy. 

Mor’bus In’di-cus.* (“Indian Dis- 
ease.”) A name for Sypuitts, which see. 

Mor’bus In-fan-ti’lis* (‘‘Infantile 
Discase”), Mor’ bus Mag’mus.* (“ Great 
or Mighty Disease.”) Names for Ep1- 
LEPSY, which see. 

Mor’bus Ni’ger.* 
ease.”’) See MELANA. 

Mor’bus Pe-dic-u-la/ris.* (‘Lousy 
Disease.”’?) See PHruiriasis. 

Mor’bus Re'gi-us.* (“Royal Dis- 
ease.”) A name for Icrgrrus, which see. 

Mor’bus Sa’cer.* (“Sacred Dis- 
ease.’”’) Aname given to epilepsy, because 
epileptics were sometimes supposed to 
be divinely inspired. See Epiteprsy. 

Mor-da'cious. ([Mor’dax, a’'cis ; 
from mor'deo, to “bite.’”’] Biting; pun- 
gent. 

Mor’dant. [From mor’deo, to “bite;” 
hence, “to take a firm hold.”] A sub- 
stance, used by dyers, which combines 
with the fabric to be dyed, in order to fix 
the coloring matter. 

More diet. — J/o're dic’to.* 
the manner directed.” 

Morgag’ni (mor-gin’yee) Co-lum/- 
mze Ree'tz.* (“Strait Columns of 
Morgagni.”) The longitudinal plice of 
the rectum. 

Morgag’ni Li’quor* (“Liquor of 
Morgagni”), otherwise called Hin’mor 
of Morgag’ni. <A _ small quantity 
of fluid between the crystalline lens and 
its capsule; discovered by Morgagni. 

Morgag’mi, Si’mus-es of. Three 
small dilatations at the beginning of the 
aorta, first pointed out by Morgagni. 

Morgue (I'r.), morg. [From the Per- 
sian marg, “death.”] A dead-house, or 
place where dead bodies that have been 
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A name for 
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found are exposed, in order to be recog- 
nized. 

Mo’ri-a.* [Gr. pwpia.] Foolishness; 
fatuity. 

Mo-ri-bun’dus.* [From mo’/rior, to 
“die.”] Dying; ready to die. 

Mo-ri-for'mis.* [From mo’rum, a 
“mulberry.”] Having the form of a 
mulberry. 

Moringacez,* mor-in-ga’she-é. A 
natural order of exogenous trees, found 
in the East Indies and Arabia. It con- 
sists of a single genus, the Morin’ga, 
which has been used as a remedy in dis- 
eases of the urinary organs. 

Mo-ri-o-plas'ti-eé.* [From pépiov, a 
“part,” and mAasrixds, “ forming.” ] The 
restoration of lost parts. 

Mor-o-co’mi-um.* [From pps, 
“idiotic,” and xopéw, to “cure.’”’} A lu- 
natic asylum, or house for the reception 
and treatment of the insane. 

Mor-o-do’ehi-um.* [From pcipos, 
“ idiotic,” and déxona, to “ admit.”] The 
same as Morocomium, which see. 

Mor’ phi-a,* Mor-phi’'na,* or Mor’- 
phine. [From Jfor’pheus, the god of 
sleep or dreams.] A vegetable alkaloid, 
the most important narcotic principle of 
opium. It is mostly given in the form 
of acetate, sulphate, or muriate, which are 
very similar in their action. Morphia is, 
in many eases, preferable as an anodyne 
to opium, because it is less apt to consti- 
pate the bowels, and to produce headache 
or other unpleasant effects. It is, more- 
over, less likely to be rejected by an irri- 
table stomach than opium or laudanum. 

Mor’phine, or Mor’phin. The same 
as Morputa, which see. ; 

Mor-pho-graph ‘ie. [Morpho- 
graph’ieus.| Belonging to morphog- 
raphy. 

Mor-phog’ra-phy. [Morphogra’- 
phia; from poppj, a “form,” and ypaga, to 
“write.”’] A description of the external 
forms of plants or animals. 

Mor-pho-log'i-cal. [Morpholog’- 
ieus.] Relating to morphology. 

Mor-phol’o-gy. ([Morpholo’gia; 
from poppf, a “form,” and Adyos, a “ dis- 
course.””] The science of form in the 
organic kingdom. Morphology, as ap- 
plied to plants, is analogous to the com- 
parative anatomy of animals. 

Mor-phol’y-sis.* [From popin, a 
“form,” and diw, to “dissolve.”] The 
destruction of form or organization. 

Mor-pho-met’ri-cal. [Morpho- 
met’rieus.] Belonging to morphometry. 

Mor-phom’e-try. [Morphome’- 
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tria; from poppi, a “form,” and perpéw, to 
“measure.”| The art of measuring or 
ascertaining the external form of objects. 

Mor-pho-no mi-a.* [From popdi, a 
“form,” and vép0s,a “law.” | The science 
of the laws of formation: morphon’omy. 

Mor-pho’sis.* [From popddw, to 
“form.’’] A morbid formation; organic 


disease. In Botany, the manner of de- 
velopment. 

Morrhuze Oleum. See OLeum 
Morruvus. 


Mors,* gen. Mor’tis. [From yépos, 
“fate,” or “destiny.”] The absolute 
cessation of life; death. 


Mor. sol. = Jio're sol'ito.* “In the 
usual way.” 
Mor’sus Di-ab’o-li.* (“ Devil’s 


Bite.”’) A ridiculous name sometimes ap- 
plied to the fimbriz of the Fallopian tubes. 

Mor’tar. [Lat. Morta’rium; Fr. 
Mortier, mor'te-4’.] A vessel used in 
Pharmacy for pulverizing solid sub- 
stances. 

Mor-ti-fi-ca'tion. [Mortifica’tio,. 
o'nis ; from mors, mor'tis, “death,” and 
fa'cio, to “make.”] The loss of vitality 
in, or death of, a part. 

Mo’rus Ni’gra.* 
berry tree. 

Mo’rus Tine-to’ri-a.* [From tin’- 
go, tine'tum, to “dye,” to “stain.”] The 
plant which yields the yellow dye called 
fustie. . 

Morve, mory. The French term for 
“landers.” See Equinia. 

Mo-sa’‘iec Gold. [Au’rum Musi’- 
vum.] The alchemical name of the bi- 
sulphuret of tin. It is produced in flakes 
of a gold color, and is used as a pigment. 

Mosa’ic Sil'ver. [Argen’tum Mu- 
si’vum.] Made of bismuth and tin 
melted together, with the addition of 
quicksilver; used as a silver color. 

Mos-ehif’er-us.* [From mos’chus, 
“musk,” and fe'ro, to ‘“bear.”] Bear- 
ing, or yielding, musk. 

Mos’ehus.* [Arab. Mosch.] Musk. 
The Pharmacopeceial name || of a peculiar 
concrete substance obtained from the 
Moschus moschiferus. 

Mos’echus Mosehif’erus.* The 
animal from which musk is obtained ; 
the musk-deer. 

Moss, Pee'to-rval. A common name 
for the Li/chen pulmona'rius. 

Mosses. See Muscti. 

Moth’er-Wa’'ter. The residual fluid 
after evaporating sea-water, or any other 
solution containing salts, and taking out 
the crystals. 


The black mul- 
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Moth’er’s Mark. A name applied 
to any of the appearances included under 
the term Ne'vus mater!nus. 

Mo’'tion. [Mo’'tio, o'nis ; from mo’- 
veo, mo'tum, to “move.”] This term is 
employed in Animal Physiology to de- 
note the following phenomena :— 

1. Voluntary Motion. The spontaneous 
act of the will of the individual; a funce- 
tion attached to the brain. 

2. Excited Motion, or that of the reflex 
function, as in the closure of the larynx 
on the contact of acrid vapors; of the 
pharynx on that of food, etc. ; a function 
of the spinal marrow. 

3.° Motion of Irritability, as the action 
of the heart, the intestinal canal, ete.; a 
function of the muscular fibre. 

4, Ciliary Motion. The peculiar vi- 
brating motion of the cilia of animals. 

Mo'tor,* plural Mo-to’rés. [From 
the same.] A mover. Applied to mus- 
eles, ete. 

Mo-to'rés,* gen. Mo-to/rum, the 
plural of Motor. 

Moto’res Oc-u-lo’rum.* (“Movers 
of the Eyes.”) The third pair of nerves 
distributed on the muscles that move the 
eyeball. 

Mo'to-ry. [From mo'veo, mo'tum, to 
“move.”] Causing motion. Applied to 
nerves which convey the peculiar stimu- 
lus which excites motion, to the muscles. 

Moun’tain Cork. The name of the 
elastic variety of asbestos. See Aszgs- 
TOS. 

Moutarde, moo'tard’. The French 
name for Mustarp, which see. 

Mouth. See Os, and Faux. 

Mox’a.* [From the Japanese.] A 
soft woolly substance prepared from the 
dried young leaves of Artemisia Chinen- 
sis and A. Jndica, and burned on the 
skin to produce an eschar, with a view 
to cause revulsion. 

Mox-i-bu'ri-um.* [From mowx'a, 
and w/ro, to “burn;” the b being added 
for the sake of euphony, as in the case 
of combustion (from con or com and 
ustion).] The remedial application of; 
the moxa, 

Mox-os-phy'ra.* [From mox'a, and 
opdpa, a “hammer.”] An iron hammer 
plunged into boiling water for one or 
two minutes, and the face now and then 
applied to the skin as counter-irritant 
or rubefacient. 

Mure. — Jucila'go.* “Mucilage.” 

Mu’'cate. [Mu’eas, a’tis.] A com- 
bination of mucic acid with a base. 

Mu’cic. [Mu’cieus; from mu'cus, 
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“mucus,” or “gum.”] Belonging to 
gum. Applied to an acid obtained from it. 

Mu’ci-lage. ([Mueila’go, g’inis ; 
from the same.] An aqueous solution 
of gum. 

Mu-ci-lag’i-més,* the plural of Mu- 
CILAGO, which see. 

Mu-ci-lag’i-nous. [Mucilagino’- 
sus; from mucila’go, “mucilage.”] Be- 
longing to mucilage, or to gum; gummy. 

Mu-ci-la'go,* gen. Mu-ei-lag’i-nis, 
the Latin for Mucriaen, whieh see. 

Mucila’go Aca’eiz* (a-ka'she-@.) 
(“ Mucilage of Acacia,” or of Gum Ara- 
bic.) Take of gum arabic, in pieces, 
four troyounces; water, half a pint. 
Add the water to the gum arabie, agi- 
tate occasionally until it is dissolved, 
and strain. 

Mucila’go Sas'sa-fras* (“ Mucilage 
of Sassafras”), or In-fa'sum Sas’‘sa- 
fras Me-dul’lz,* 1850 (“Infusion of 
Sassafras Pith”). Take of sassafras 
pith, one hundred and twenty grains; 
water, a pint. Macerate for three hours, 
and strain. 

Mucila’go Trag-a-ean’thae.* (“Mu- 
cilage of Tragacanth.”) Take of trag- 
acanth, a troyounce; boiling water, a 
pint. Macerate the tragacanth with the 
water for twenty-four hours, oecasion- 
ally stirring; then rub them together, 
so as to render the mixture uniform, and 
strain forcibly through muslin. 

Mucila’go0 Ul’mi* (“Mucilage of 
Elm,” that is, Mucilage of Slippery Elm 
Bark), oy In-fa'sam Wimi,* 1850 
(“Infusion of Elm [Bark]”). Take of 
slippery elm bark, sliced and bruised, a 
troyounce; boiling water, a pint. Mace- 
rate for two hours in a covered vessel, 
and strain. 

Mu'cin. 
“mueus,” or “ gum.”] 
animal matter of mucus. 

Mu-cip’a-rous. [Mucip’arus; from 
mu’cus, “mucus,” or “ gum,” and pa'rio, 
to “produce.”] Producing or secreting 
mucus, 

Mu-ei'tis, idis* Inflammation of a 
mucous membrane. Applied to the dis- 
ease named (onorrhea, Baptorrhea, 
Blennorrhagia, ete. 

Mu-civ’o-rous. [Mueciv’orus; from 
mu'cus, and vo'ro, to “devour.”] Eating 
mucus, Applied to certain inscets. 

Mu’co-céle.* [From mu'eus, and 
«An, a “tumor.”] Literally, a tumor in- 
volving a mucous membrane or tissue. 
Applied to an enlargement of the laecry- 
mal sae, occasioning fistula lacrymalis. 


[Muci’ma; from mu'cus, 
The peculiar 


| 


“mueus,” and eidos, a “‘form.”}] Resem- 
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Mu’coid. [Mucoi'des; from mucus, 


bling mucus. 

Mu'co-Pu’ru-lent, Mu-co’so-Pu’- 
ru-lent. [{Mu’co- or Muco’so-puru- 
len’tus; from mucus, muco'sus “ mu- 
cous,” and pus, “matter.”] Of the na- 
ture of mingled mucus and pus. 

Mucous. [Muco’sus; from mu'cus, 
“mucus,” or “ gum.”}] Belonging to, or 
resembling, mucus. 

Mu’eous Fol'li-eles. [Follie’uli 
Mueo’si.| The follicles or minute 
glands belonging to the mucous mem- 
branes. Their office is to secrete mucus. 

Mucous Membranes. See Moen- 
BRANES. 

Mucous Tumor. 

Mu-cro-na'ta 
(“Pointed Cartilage.’’) 
cartilage of the sternum. 

Mu’ecro-nate, or Mu’cro-nat-ed. 
[Muerona’tus; from mu'cro, a ‘short, 
sharp point.”’} Having a sharp point. 

Mu-ero-nif'er-us.* [From mu’cro, 
a “sharp point,” and /e’ro, to “carry.’’] 
Bearing straight, stiff points: mucro- 
niferous. 

Mu-ero-ni-fo'li-us.* [From mu'cro, 
a “sharp point,” and fo’lium, a “leaf.’’] 
Having mucronated leaves. 

Mu-cro-ni-for’mis.* [From mu'cro, 
a ‘sharp point.’”’] Having the form of a 
point: mucron’iform. 

Mu-eron’u-late. [Muecronula’- 
tus; from mucron'ula, diminutive of 
mu'cro, a “point.”’] Having a minute, 
abrupt point. 

Mu-eu/ma.* Cowhage. A Linnean 
genus of the class Diadelphia, natural 
order Leguminose. The Pharmacopeeial 
name for the hairs from the pod of JMu- 
cuna pruriens. 

Mueu’na Pru’ri-ems.* (“Itching 
Mucuna.”) The plant which yields cow- 
hage, or cowitch, formerly called the 
Dolichos pruriens. 

Mu’eus.* [Gr. pita; Fr. Muqueux 
animal, miikth’ #né'mal’.] Animal 
mucus, one of the primary fluids of the 
animal body. (See Puteem.) Also, gum, 
or vegetable mucus. 

Mudar, mih-dar’, or Ma-dar’. A 
name of the Calot’ropis Gigante'a (other- 
wise called Calot'ropis Mada'rii), the 
bark, root, and juice of which are used 
in India as a remedy for elephanti'- 
M815. 

Mud’a-rin, Mud’a-rine, or Mad’a- 
rim. The active principle of the mudar. 
It is remarkable for its property of co- | 


See Myxoma. 
Car-ti-la’go.* 
The ensiform 
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agulating by heat, and becoming again 
fluid on exposure to cold. 

Mul/ber-ry. The fruit of the Morus 
nigra. 

Mul'berry Cal’/eu-lus. A _ species 
of urinary calculus, consisting of oxalate 
of lime, and named from its rough and 
tubereulated surface, resembling that of 
a mulberry. 

Mul'berry-Tree. The common name 
for different trees of the genus Morus, 
but applied especially to the Mo'rus ni'gra, 

Mu-lo-med'i-eus.* [From mu’lus, a 
“mule,” and med'icus, a “ physician.’ 
A veterinary surgeon, or horse-doctor, 

Mul-tan’gu-lar. [Multangula’- 
wis; from mui'tus, “many,” and an’gu- 
lus, a “corner.”] Having many angles, 
or corners, 

Mul-tan-gu-la’tas.* [From mul'tus, 
“many,” and an'gulus, a “corner.’’] 
Many-cornered; having many corners, 
or angles, as the shell of the Telli'na 
multangula’ ta. 

Mul-ti-ax-if/er-us.* [From mut'tus, 
“many,” aax'is, and fero, to “bear.’’] 
Applied to an inflorescence when it pre- 
sents more than three axes of vegetation. 

Mul-ti-bul-bo’sus.* [From mui’tus, 
“many,” and buljbus, a “bulb.” ] Having 
numerous bulbs. 

Mul-ti-cap’su-lar. [Multicapsu- 
la’ris; from mu/’tus, “many,” and cap’- 
sula, a “capsule.”] Having many cap- 
sules. 

Mul-ti-eau’dus.* [From mud'tus, 
“many,” and cau'da, a “tail.”] Having 
many tails, or many prolongations in 
the form of tails. 

Mul-ti-ean'lis.* [From mul/tus, 
“many,” and cau’lis, a “stem.”] Hay- 
ing numerous stems: multicau’line. 

Mul-ti-coc’eus.* [From  mui'tus, 
“many,” and coc’cus, a “berry,” or 
“ecapsule.”] Having many berries, or 
many seeds. 

Mul-ti-em-bry-o-na/tus.* [From 
mul'tus, “many,” and em'bryo.] Applied 
to seeds which contain more than one 
embryo. 

Mul-tif’er-ous. [Multif’erus; 
from mui'tus, “many,” and fe'ro, to 
‘“bear.’’] Bearing flowers and_ fruits 
many times in the course of a year. 

Mul’ ti-fid, or Mul-tif’i-dous. 
[Multif’idus; from mul'tus, “many,” 
and jin'do, to “cleave,” or ‘ divide.’’] 
Many-cleft; having many divisions. Ap- 
plied to a muscle of the spine which has 
numerous attachments; also, to leaves. 

Mul-tif'i-dus Spi’ne.*  (“Many- 
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Cleft [Muscle] of the Spine.’”’) See 
TRANSVERSALIS Dorst. 
Mul-ti-fo’rous. [Multiflo’rus ; 


from mul'tus, “many,” and jlos, a “ flow- 
er.”| Having numerous flowers. 

Mul-tif’o-rus.* [From multus, 
“many,” and /fo/ro, to “pierce” (from 
fo'ris, a“ door,” or “ opening’’).] Pierced 
by numerous holes. 

Mul-ti-gem’mi-us.* [From mul’tus, 
“many,” and gem’ma, a “bud.’’] Ap- 
plied to a tubercle containing many 
buds, as those of the potato. 

Mul-tij'u-gate. [Multijuga’tus; 
from miul'tus, “many,” and ju’gum, o 
“yoke.”] Having many pairs, as a pin- 
nate leaf with ten or more leaflets. 

Mul-til’o-bate. [Multiloba’tus; 
from mul’tus, “many,” and lo’bus, a 
“lobe.”] Divided into many lobes. 

Mul-ti-loe’u-lar. ([Multiloenia’- 
ris; from mul’tus, “many,” and loc'udus, 
a “cell.”] Having many cells. 

Mul-ti-mer-va’tus.* [From mui'tus, 
“many,” and ner’vus, a “nerve.”] Ap- 
plied to leaves having many nerves: 
multiner’vate. 

Mul-ti-o-vu-la’/tus.* [From mui'tus, 
“many,” and o/vulum, a “little egg.’”’] 
Containing many ovules. 

Mul-tip’a-rous. [Multip’arus ; 
from mui’tus, “many,” and pa'rio, to 
“pring forth young.’’] Applied to ani- 
mals bringing forth several young ones 
at a birth. 

Mul'tip-ar-tite, or miil-te-par’tit. 
[Multiparti’tus; from mu/'tus, ‘ma- 
ny,” and parti’tus, “divided.”] Divided 
into many parts. 

Mul’ ti-pés, p’edis.* [From mu/'tus, 
“many,” and pes, a “foot.”’] Mul’tiped, 
or mul’tipede. Having many feet. Ap- 
plied to the Oniseus asellus. See Mi- 
LIPED. 

Mul-ti-pet-a-la’tus.* [From mui’- 
tus, “many,” and pet'alon, a “petal.’’] 
Multipet’alous. Having many petals. 

Mui'ti-ple. [Mul'tiplex, p’licis ; 
from mul'tus, “many,” and pli'co, to 
“plait.’”’] Multiple fruits are those which 
result from the aggregation of several 
flowers (or ovaries) into one mass, as the 
pine-apple. 

Mul-tip’li-ecate. [Multiplica’tus; 
from the same.] Applied to flowers 
which become double by the transforma- 
tion of parts of the floral whorls into 
petals. 

Muil-tiv’o-rous. [Multiv’orus ; 
from mul'tus, “many,” and vo'ro, to “de- 
your.”] Devouring much; voracious. 
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Mumaisatio (mu-me-sa’she-o), o/nis.# 
[From mu'mia, a “mummy.”] The pre- 


servation of a dead body; also called 
Balsamatio. See EMBALMING. 
Mummification. See Empaumrne. 
Muim/my. [Muw’mia.| A body which 
has undergone the process of embalming. 
Mumps. 
Paroritis, which see. 
Mun’diec. A name for iron pyrites. 
Mun’'go. The root of the Ophior- 
rhiza mungos, supposed to be a specific 


for the bite of the cobra de capello and — 


the rattlesnake. 

Muqueux Animal. 
term for Mucus, which see. 

Mu’rex.* A genus of shell-fish noted 
for yielding a purple dye, the celebrated 
Tyrian purple of the ancients. 

Mu-rex’an. A name given by Liebig 
to the purpuric acid of Prout. 

Mu-rex’i-a.* A term applied by 
Liebig to what Prout named the purpu- 
rate of ammonia. 

Mu'ri-ate. [Mu’rias, a’tis.]) Ap- 
plied to the chlorides and hydrochlo- 
rates, when muriatic acid was ranged 
among the oxacids. 

Mu’riate of Am-mo’ni-a’ [Am- 
mo’nize Mu’rias|, formerly called 
Sal-Am-mo/ni-aec. <A white, fibrous 
salt, with a pungent saline taste, but no 
smell. It was formerly imported from 
Ammonia, Egypt, whence its name. 
Muriate of ammonia has a place in tho 
United States and British Pharmaco- 
poeias. It is employed principally as a 
discutient. : 

Mu’ri-at-ed. [Muria'tus.] Com- 
bined with chlorine. 

Mu-ri-at‘ice. [Muriat/ieus; from 
mu'ria, “brine.” |] Belonging to, or de- 
rived from, sea-salt. 

Muriat’ice Acid. [Ac'idum Muri- 
at‘iewm.| The common name of an 
acid prepared from common salt by the 
action of sulphuric acid. Now frequently 
called hydrochloric acid. Muriatie acid 
is a tonic, refrigerant, and antiseptie, and 
is often administered with advantage in 
low fevers. See Hyprocuioric. 

Mu-ri-at-if/er-us.* [From mu'ria, 
“brine,” and /e’ro, to “ bear.’”’] Applied 
to bodies containing chlorine, or a com- 
pound of chlorine. 

Mu’ri-eate. [Murieca’tus; from 
mu'rica, a “sharp point’’?] . Rough, 
with short and hard points. 

Mu-ri-eu-la’tus.* [Dimini.tive of 


The French 


mu'rica, a “sharp .point.”] Furnished . 


with small points: muric’ulate. 


The common name for — 


a, a 


MUR 


 Ma’ri-dze.* [From mus, mu'ris, a 
' mouse.”] A name applied to a family 
of the Mammifera Rodentia, having the 
_ mouse (J/us) for their type. 
Murmur. See Respiratory Mur- 
MUR. 
Musaceze,* mu-za’/she-é, or Mu/s2.* 
An important natural order of endoge- 
nous plants, mostly tropical. It in- 
eludes the Mu'sa sapien'tum (the plan- 
tain), the fruit of which is perhaps the 
most valuable article of food used in the 
tropies. The Mu'sa tex'tilis affords a fibre 
from which fine muslin is made in India. 
Mus’ca,* plural Mus/gze. <A genus 
of the Dip’tera Atherice'ra, including the 
common house-fly. 
Mus’eca His-pan-i-o'la.* The blis- 
tering fly. See CanrHaris. € 
’ Mus’¢z Vol-i-tan’tés.* (“ Hover- 
ing Flies;” Fr. Mouches volantes, moosh’ 
yo'lont’.) An affection of the eyes, in 
which mote-like objects, or those re- 
sembling gnats or small insects, are seen 
to hover before the sight. See Mera- 
MORPHOPSIA. 
Mus’¢i* [the plural of mus'cus, 
“moss”], or Bryaceze,*  bri-a/she-é. 
Mosses. A natural order of minute, 
small-leaved cryptogamic plants. They 
usually grow in moist situations, and 
are more common in temperate climates 
than in the tropics. 
Mus-¢ic’o-lus.* [From mus'cus, 
“moss,” and co'lo, to “inhabit.”] In- 
habiting the mosses. Applied to certain 
minute fungi. 
Mus-¢cig’e-nus.* [From mus’cus, 
“moss,” and ge’no, an antique form of 
gig'no, to “produce.”] Produced among 
mosses. Applied to a species of fungus. 
Musele. See Muscutvs. 
Muscles, Diseases affecting the. 
See Civeticus. 
Mus’coid. [Muscoi'des; from mus’- 
eus, “moss,” and eidos, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling moss. 
Mus-co-log'i-cal. [Muscolog’icus. | 
Belonging to museology. 
Mus-ceol’o-gy. [Muscolo’gia; from 
mus'cus, “moss,” and Nébyos, a “ dis- 
_ course.”] That branch of Botany which 
_ treats of mosses. 
_ Mus-coph’i-lus.* [From mus/cus, 
“moss,” and ¢rA%w, to “love.”] Living 
or growing among mosses. 
Museulaire. See Muscurar. 
Mus’enu-lar. [Museula’ris; from 
— musculus, a “musele.”] (Fr. Musculaire, 
 iniis‘kii'lér’.) Relating to a muscle, or 
‘abounding in mayne 
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Mus’eular Fi'bre. [Fibril/la Mus 
eula’ris.] The fibres composing the 
body of a muscle, disposed in distinct fas- 
ciculi, or bundles, divisible into smaller, 
and these into less. There are two well- 
marked varieties: the striped muscular 
fibre oceurs in the voluntary muscles, and 
is named from its conspicuous cross- 
markings; the unstriped muscular fibre 
is found in the alimentary canal, the ute- 
rus, and the bladder, and is destitute of 
such cross-markings. 

Mus’cular Mo’tion. [Mo’tio Mus- 
eula’ris.]| The motion caused by the 
contraction of the muscles. Muscular 
motions are of three kinds, voluntary, 
involuntary, and mixed, according to 
the character of the muscles by which 
they are performed. 

Muscular Texture or Tissue. 
Muscutar Fisre. 

Mus’eu-li,* gen. Mus-cu-lo/rum, 
the plural of Muscuxus, which see. 

Mus‘culi Pee-ti-na’ti.* (“Peeti- 
nated Muscles.”) [From pec’ten, a 
“comb.”] The name of the muscular 
fasciculi found within the auricles of 
the heart, supposed to resemble the teeth 
of a comb. 

Mus’cu-lo-Cu-ta'ne-ous. [Mus’/cu- 
lo-Cuta’neus; from mus'culus, “mus- 
cle,” and eu’tis, the “skin.”] Belonging 
to, or connected with, the skin and adja- 
cent muscles. Applied to several nerves 
in different parts of the body. 

Mus'cu-lous. [Museculo’sus; from 
musculus, a “muscle.” ] Muscular. 

Mus’eu-lus,* plural Mus’eu-li. 
[Diminutive of mus, a “mouse ;” from its 
resemblance to a flayed mouse.] Muscle, 
the organ (or means) of motion in ani- 
mals. A muscle may be defined as a dis- 
tinct portion of flesh, susceptible of con- 
traction and relaxation, by which motion 
and action, voluntary, involuntary, and 
mixed, are produced. 

Mus’culus Cu-ta’ne-us.* (“Cuta- 
neous Muscele.”) The PLatysma Myopes, 
which see. 

Mus’eus.* [From péoxos, a “young, 
tender shoot.”’] The Latin word for 
“moss.” See Musct. 

Mus/eus Cra’/ni-i Hu-ma’ni.* 
(“Moss of the Human Skull.”) See 
Licnen SAXArILis. 

Mus’cus Is-lan’di-eus.* (“Tceland 
Moss.”) The Cetra’ria Islan'dica, or 
Li'chen Islan'dicus. 

Mu-se’am.* [From poica, a “muse ;” 
because the Muses were supposed to 
preside over learning, art, and science. ] 
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Originally, a place consecrated to the 
Muses; a study, library, ete. A collec- 
tion of curious objects in nature and 
art, but more especially of the former. 
The name is said to have been first given 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus to that part of 
the royal palace at Alexandria in which 
was contained the famous library. 

Mushroom. See AGARICUS. 

Mu’si-co-Ma/ni-a.* A _ species of 
Melancholia, characterized by an extreme 
fondness for music. 

Musk. See Moscavs. 

Mu’so-Ma’ni-a.* Applied to the va- 
riety of tarantismus in which the patients 
are music-mad. See Mustco-MAnta. 

Maus’sel, Ed’i-ble. The Myrtitus 
Eputis, which see. 

Mus-si-ta'tion. [Mussita’tio, o'nis; 
from mus'sito, mussita’tum, to “mutter.” ] 
Muttering; a morbid symptom consist- 
ing in the movement of the lips of the 
sick without the production of articulate 
sounds. 

Must. [Mus’tum.] Juice of the 
grape newly expressed; by fermentation 
it becomes wine. 

Mus’tard. [Lat. Sima’pis; Fr. Jfou- 
tarde, moo'tard’.] The seeds of Sinapis 
alba and S. nigra reduced to flour, and 
deprived of their fixed oil by expression. 

Mu'ta-cism. [Mutacis’mus; from 
mu'tus, “mute,” “dumb.”] Inability to 
enunciate properly certain. mute letters, 
especially the labial consonants b, p, and 
m; leading to their frequent repetition, 
or the substitution of other letters for 
them. 

Mau-ti-la'tion. [Mutila’tio, o'nis ; 
from mu'tilo, mutila'tum, to “maim,” to 
“mangle.” |] The condition which results 
from the loss or excision of a member, 
organ, or part. 


Mutisme. See Muriras. 
Mu'ti-tas, a’tis.* [From mu’'tus, 
“dumb.”]. (Fr. JIfutisme, mii‘tézm’.) 


Dumbness; inability to articulate. A 
genus of the order Dyscinesix, class Lo- 
cales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Mu'‘titas A-tom’i-ea.* — (“ Atonic 
Dumbness.”) Dumbness arising from 
an affection of the nerves of the tongue. 

Mu’'titas Or-gan'i-ea.* (“Organic 
Dumbness.’”’) Dumbness resulting from 
removal or injury of the tongue. ° 

Mu’titas Sur-do’rum.*  (‘ Dumb- 
ness of the Deaf.”) Dumbness arising 
from having been born deaf, or having 
become so in infancy. 

My-il'gi-a.* [From pis, a “muscle,” 


and dAyos, “ pain.” ] Pain in the muscles. ’ 
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My-al'gic. [Myal’gieus.] Belong. 
ing to myalgia. | 
My-as-the-ni’a.* [From pis, a“mus- 
cle,” and dofévea, “debility.”] Muscular 
debility. 
My-as-then’ic. [Myasthen’icus.] — 
Belonging to myasthenia. =| 
My-ce'li-um.* [From porns, a “fun- © 
gus.”] The filamentous expansion from 
which the fructification of a fungus is” 
developed. 4 
My-cet-o-gen’e-sis.* [From pdixns, 
poxnros, “mushroom,” and yéveos, “ gene- 
ration.”] The origin, or first develop- © 
ment, of mushrooms. 
My-¢et-o-i'dés.* [From pixns, a 
“mushroom,” and etdo;, a “form.”] Re- — 
sembling a mushroom. if 
My-¢e-tol'o-gy¥. [Mycetolo’gia; 
from pons, a “mushroom,” and dbyos, a 
“discourse.”] A treatise on mushrooms; | 
the science of mushrooms. : 
My-co-der’ma, atis.* [From pros, © 
“mueus,” and déppa, the “skin.”] The 
mucous membrane: my’coderm. : 
Myc-o-der'mis, idis.* [From pong, 
a “mushroom,” and dpa, the “skin.” 
A genus of fungous growths, forming 
the crusts of favus. 5 | 
My-eo-der-mi’'tis, idis.* [From — 
poxos, “mucus,” and dépra, the “ skin.”] 
Inflammation of a mucous membrane. 
My - co - der - mo - spha’ ce - lus.* 
[From pixos, “mucus,” déppa, the “ skin,” 
and spha'celus.] Sphacelus, or gangrene 
of a mucous membrane. 
My-co-di-ar-rhhee'a.* [From pixos, 
“mucus,” and duifpoa, a “flow from 
the bowels.”’] Mucous or pituitous diar- — 
rhoea. q 
My-co-d¥s-en-te'ri-a.* [From 
poxos, “mucus,” and dvcevrepia, “dysen- — 
tery.”] Mucous or pituitous dysentery. — 
My-co-dysp-moe’a.* = [From pdxos, — 
“mueus,” and décrvoa, “difficulty of — 
breathing.”] Mucous or pituitous dysp- 
ned. | 
My-co-gas-tri'tis, idis.* [From — 
pixos, “mueus,” and gastritis, ‘inflam- 
mation of the stomach.’’] Mucous gas- — 
tritis. : 
My-co-i/dés.* — [From poxns, a “ fun- 
gus.”] Resembling a fungus; fungoid. — 
See Spongorpes. ; 
My-col'o-gy. [Mycolo’gia; from 
poxns, a “mushroom,” and Adyos, a “ dis- — 
course.”] A treatise on mushrooms; or — 
the science of the fungi. - 3 
My-coph-thal’mi-a.* [From péxns, 
a “mushroom,” and d¢9adudc, the “eye.””] — 
Fungous inflammation of the eye. 
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_ My-co’sis.* [From pixos, “mucus.’’] 
_ A mucous polypus. 

_ My-eo’sis.* [From pdéxns, a “ fun- 
s.”] A fungous fleshy tumor. 
My-dri‘a-sis.* [From pidos, “ mois- 
ture”’?]} A preternatural dilatation of 
the pupil; or, according to some writers, 
weakness of sight resulting from an ex- 
cess of watery humors. 

- My-e-lal'gi-a.* [From pvedds, “mar- 
Tow,” and ddyoc, “pain.”] Pain in the 
spinal marrow. 


 My-e-lal’gi-eus.* . Belonging to 
myelalgia: myelal’gic. 
_ My-e-lan-a-lo'sis.* [From pends, 


“marrow,” and dvédwos, “wasting.” ] 
| Tabes dorsalis, or wasting of the spinal 
marrow. 
_ My'el-ap-o-plex’i-a.* [From pusr&, 
“marrow,” and dmom\ntia, “stupor,” 
“apoplexy.”] Apoplexy of the spinal 
“%Imarrow; hemorrhage or discharge of 
blood into the spinal marrow. 
My-e-la’ri-us.* = [From pvedds, “ mar- 
row.”| Having a spinal marrow. A 
term applied to vertebrated animals. 
_ My'e-la-tro’phi-a.* [From pover6s, 
“marrow,” and drpopia, “ wasting.’’] 
Tabes dorsalis, or wasting of the spinal 
marrow. See MYELANALOSIS. 
 My-e-la-troph'i-cus.* Belonging 
to myelatrophia. 
My-e-laux’e.* [From pvedés, “ mar- 
tow,’ and avn, “increase.”] Morbid 
increase of the spinal marrow. 
My'e-len-ceph’a-lus.* [From pve- 
Nés, “marrow,” also “brain,” and éyxéparos, 


belonging to the brain. 
_ My-e-let-e-ro’sis.* [From pvedéc, 
“marrow,” and érépwos, “ alteration.’’] 
Morbid alteration of the spinal marrow. 
_ My’e-Hine. [From pvedds, “marrow.” 
_ Applied by Virchow to the medullary mat- 
ter filling the space between the axis-cyl- 
inder and sheath of the nerve-fibres. 
My-e-li’tis.* [From pved%s, “marrow.” 
Inflammation of the spinal marrow. 
_ My'e-lo-di-as'ta-sis.* [From pvsdés, 
“marrow,” and d:acracts, a “ separation.” } 
_ Disintegration of the spinal marrow. 
My’'e-loid. [Myeloi’des; from 
weds, “marrow,” or “brain,” and «dos, 
a “form.”] Resembling marrow. 
_ My-e-lo’ma, atis.* [From verb, 
-“marrow.”] Medullary tumor; a tumor 
containing a brain-like substance. 
Myelomalacia* (-la’she-a). [From 
| predds, “ marrow,” and padakia, “ softness.”’] 
Softening of the spinal marrow. 
_ My'e-lo-men-in-gi tis, 


“within the head.”] Having a brain; | 


idis.* | 
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[From pred, “marrow,” and ypitryt, a 
“membrane.”] Inflammation ot the 
theca, or membrane investing the spinal 
marrow. 

My'e-lo-me'ninx.* [From the 
same.] The theea, or tough hard mem- 
brane enclosing the spinal marrow. 

My-e-lom'y-ea,* or My-e-lom’y- 
¢és, e’tis.* [From pvedés, “ marrow,” 
and pdxns, a “fungus.”] The same as 
MyYetoma, which see. 

My’e-lon.* [From pvedés, “marrow.” ] 
A term used by Owen for the Medul’la 


spina’ lis. 

My-el’o-nal. [Myeloma'lis.] Be- 
long to the myelon. 

My'e-lo-neii’ra.* [From _ puehés, 


“marrow,” and vedjov, a “nerve.”’] The 
name given by Rudolphi to a group of 
articulated animals, because their ner- 
vous (or ganglionic) system consists of a 
cord analogous to the spinal marrow of 
higher animals. 

My-e-loph’thi-sis.* [From pec, 
“marrow,” and ¢@ics, a “ wasting.’’] 
The same as MYELANALOSIS, which see. 

My-e-lo'sis.* The formation or 
growth of myeloma. 

My'e-lo-spon’gus.* [From preds, 
“marrow,” and oxédyyos, a “sponge,” or 


“fungus.”] Medullary fungus. The 
same as MyrLoma, which see. 
My-e-ner-gi'a.* {From pis, a 


“muscle,” and évépyea, “ energy.’’| Mus- 
cular energy. 

My-e-ner’gi-cus.* 
myenergia. 

My-en’'ta-sis. [From pis, a “mus- 
cle,” and éyraos, a “stretching.”] A 
stretching or extending of the muscles. 

My-i'tis, idis.* [From pis, a “ mus- 
cele.””] A term for inflammation of a 
muscle. 

Myl'o-don, on’tis.* [From pidn, a 
“mill,” or “molar tooth,” and dots, a 
“tooth.”] An extinct gigantic animal 
of the sloth tribe, some remains of which, 
including molar teeth, have been found. 

Mylo-dus, don’tis.* [From the 
same.] A molar tooth. 

My1-o-glos’sus.* [From pon, a 
“mill,” or “molar tooth,” and y\<cca, the 
“tongue.”] Applied to some muscular 
fibres, arising from the lower jaw near 
the molar teeth, and inserted into the 
base of the tongue and walls of the 
pharynx. It is considered to bea portion 
of the Constrictor pharyngis superior. 

My’'lo-Hy-e-i'de-us.* [From pdr, 
a “mill,” and, hence, the molar teeth, 
and Os hyoz'des, the “hyoid ty ae A 
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triangular muscle, arising from the inside 
of the lower jaw, between the molar 
teeth and the chin, and inserted into the 
Os hyoides. It raises the Os hyoides, or 
depresses the jaw. 

My 'lo-Phar-yn-ge'us.* One of the 
muscles of the pharynx, called also the 
constrictor superior. 

My-o-ear-di'tis.* [From pis, pvds, a 
“muscle,” and xapdia, the “heart.”] In- 
flammation of the muscles of the heart. 

My-o-ceph-a-li'tis, idis.* [From 
pis, jords, a “muscle,” and xepadj, the 
“head.”] Inflammation of the muscles 
of the head. 

My-o0-¢oe-li-al/ Zi-2,* [From pis, 
prs, a “muscle,” xoidia, the “ belly,” and 
adyos, “pain.” | Pain in the muscles of 
the abdomen. F 

My-0-¢oe-li-i'tis, idis.* [From pis, 
p65, a “muscle,” and xodia, “belly.”’] In- 
flammation of the abdominal muscles. 

My-o'dés.* [Gr. pocidns ; from pis, pods, 
a“muscle.”] Like muscle; of the nature 
of muscle. See PLatysma Myopzs. 

My-o-des-op’si-a.* [From p»vta, 
a “fly,” sido, a “form,” and dks, 
“sight.” ] The same as Meramor- 
PHOPSIA. 

My-o-dy¥-na’mi-a.* [From pis, a 
“muscle,” and divans, “power.”] Mus- 

cular strength or power: myodyn’/amy. 

My-o-dy¥-nam-i-om’e-ter. [Myo- 
dynamiom’etrum; from pis, & 
“muscle,” dévays, “ power,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.”] An instrument for as- 
certaining the amount of muscular 
power. 

My-o-dyn ‘i-a.* 
ele,” and ddivn, “pain.”] 
muscle. 

My-o-gas'ter.* [From pic, a “mus- 
cle,” and yaorip, the “belly.’’] . The 
belly or thick portion of a muscle. 

My-o-gas'tric. [Myogas’tricus.] 
Belonging to the belly of a muscle. 

My-o-graph’ic. [Myograph’icus.] 
Belonging to myography. 

My-og’ra-phy. = [Myogra’phia ; 
from pis, a “muscle,” and ypidw, to 
“write.”] A description of the muscles. 

My-o-i'dés.* [From pis, a “mus- 
ele,” and sidos, a “ form.”] Resembling 
muscle, or flesh: my/offl. 

My-o-lem’ma, atis.* [From pis, a 
“muscle,” and Atma, a “covering.” 
The delicate membranous envelopment 
of each fibril of fleshy or muscular fibre. 
See SaArcoLemMMA. 

My’o-line. [Myoli’na; from pis, a 
“musele.”] A name for the elemen- 
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tary substance or tissue composing the 
muscles. 

My-o-log’ic. [Myolog’icus.] Be- 
longing to myology. 

My-ol’o-gy. [Myolo’gia; from pic, 
a “muscle,” and )éyos, a “ discourse.”’] 
A treatise on the muscles, their nature, 
structure, and functions. That branch 
of Anatomy which treats of the muscles. 

Myomalacia,* mi-o-ma-la’she-a. 
[From pis, a “muscle,” and padaxia, 
“softness.”] Softening of the muscles 
or flesh. 

My-on’o-sos,* or My-on’o-sus.* 
[From pis, a “muscle,” and vécos, “ dis- 
ease.”] Disease of a muscle. See My- 
OPATHIA. 

My-o-pal’mus.* [From pis, a 
“muscle,” and za\ués, a “rapid motion.”] 
A nervous movement or twitching of 
the muscles or tendons; subsul'tus ten'di- 
num. 

My-o-pa-thi’a.* [From pis, a 
“muscle,” and 7d0o, “affection,” or 
“disease.”] Severe muscular pains in 
the neighborhood of the womb, and in- 
terfering with its action. 

My-o-path’i-cus.* 
myopathia. 

My-op'ic. [Myop’icus.] Belong- 
ing to myopy. 

My-o-pol-y-plas-iI-as’mus,* or 
My-o-po-lyp'la-sis.* [From pis, a 
“muscle,” odds, “many,” and mAdow, a 
“formation,” or “moulding.”] A model- 
ling of the numerous muscles, represented 
lying over each other. 

Myoporacez,* mi-o-po-ra/she-é, 
[From Myop'orum, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of exogenous plants, 
found in Australia, and other tropical 
regions, It includes the Avicennia 
(White Mangrove) of Brazil, which is 
used for tanning. 

My'o-py. [Myo’pia; from séw, to 
“contract,” to “close,” and ow, the 
“eye;” because near-sighted people par- 
tially close the eyes when looking at dis- 
tant objects.] Near-sightedness. 

My-or-rhet’ma, atis.* [From pis, 
a “muscle,” and fcdpa, a “flow,” or 
“rheum.”] The lancinating pains of 
rheumatism. See Raeumarism. 

My-or-rhex’is.* [From pis, a 
“muscle,” and pigs, a “rupture.”| La- 
ceration of one or more muscles. 

My-o-s¢cen-o-gra’'phi-a.* [From 
pes, a “muscle,” and oxyvoypapia, the 
“art of scene-painting.”] A pictorial 
representation of the muscles: myo- 
scenog’raphy. ’ 
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My-o’'sis.* [From piw, to “con- 
tract.”] Contraction, or too small per- 
foration, of the pupil of the eye. 

My-o-si'tis, idis.* [From pis, a 
“muscle.”] Inflammation of a muscle. 

My-o-spas’mus.* [From pis, a 
“musele,” and cracpés, a “convulsion.” } 
Spasm or cramp of a muscle. 

My-os'ti-cus.* [From pis, “muscle,” 
and dsréov, “bone.”] Belonging to bone 
and muscle. Applied to certain diseases. 

My-o-te-not'o-my. ([Myotenoto’- 
mia; from pis, a “muscle,” révwr, a 
“tendon,” and réwvw, to “cut.”’] The 
division or section of tendons. 

My-ot’o-my. [Myoto’mia; from 
pis, a “musele,” and révw, to ‘cut.’’] 
Dissection of the muscles. 

Myr-i-a-can’thus.* [From _ pvpios, 
“numberless,” and dxavOa, a “spine.’’] 
Having numerous spines or prickles. 
Applied to certain plants. 

Myr-i-an’thus.* [From  prpios, 
“numberless,” and dros, a “ flower.”] 
Having numerous flowers. 

Myr-i-ap’o-da,* or Myr’i-a-pods. 
[From popios, numberless,” and zovs, a 
“foot.”] The name of a class of Articu- 
lata. 

Myr-i-ap’o-dus.*- [From the same.] 
Having an indeterminate number of 
feet; centipede: myriapodous. 

My-ri’ea Ce-rif’e-ra.* The Wax 
Myrtle, or Bay-berry plant, the berries 
of which yield a substance very similar 
to the Cera flava of the Pharmacopeeias. 

Mywieacez,* mir-e-ka/she-@. <A 
natural order of exogenous plants, found 
in India, the temperate parts of North 
America, and the tropics of South Ame- 
rica. They are aromatic trees or shrubs, 
including the Myri'ca cerif’era, from 
which wax is obtained, and Compio’nia, 
which is astringent and tonice. 

Myr’i-o-gramme. [From  pipio, 
“ten thousand,” and gramme.] 
French weight, equal to 22 pounds, 1 
ounce, and 2 drachms avoirdupois. 

Myriolitre, mir’e-o-létr’.. [From 
pop, “ten thousand,” and li'tre.]| A 
French measure, equal to 2200 gallons, 
7 pints, 13 fluidounces, 4 fluidrachms, 
and 48 minims imperial. 

Myvriometre, mir’c-o-me't’r. (French 
pronunciation mé'ré‘o‘métr’.) | [From 
popor, “ten thousand,” and meétre.] A 
French measure’ of length, equal to 6 
miles, 1 furlong, 156 yards, and 6 
inches. 

Myr-i-o-phyl/lous. [Myriophyl’- 
Tuss from pdpit, “ ee Seomeaae,:; “num- 
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berless,” and ¢i\ov, a “leaf.”] Literally, 
“having ten thousand leaves.” Hay- 
ing an indefinitely great number of 
leaves. 

My-ris’ti-ca.* [From prpifw, to 
“anoint with ointment.”] A Linnean 
genus of the class Diecia, natural order 
Myyisticacee. Also, the Pharmacopeial 
name|| of the kernel of the fruit of the 
Myris'tica moscha'ta, or Nutmeg, other- 
wise called MMyris'tica officina'lis, or 
Myris'tica fra’grans. 


Myris'tica Ar-o-mat’i-ca.* One 
of the names for the nutmeg-tree. 
Myris'tica Mos-eha'ta.* The sys- 


tematic name of the tree which produces 
the nutmeg and mace. 
Myvisticacez,* me-ris-te-ka’/she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous tropical 
trees, most abundant in the East Indies. 
It includes the Myris'tica moscha'ta, 
which produces two important spices, 
the nutmeg and mace. The nutmeg is 
the kernel, or seed, and mace is the 
aril which envelopes the seed. 
My-ris'ti-gze Mos-eha’/tze Nu’. 
ele-i.* (“Kernels of the Jyristica 
moschata.”) The Pharmacopeial name 
(Dub. Ph.) for the nutmeg. 
Myristiceus,* mir-is-tish’e-tis, 
[From J/yris'tica, the “ nutmeg-tree.’’] 
Resembling the genus Myristica. 
My-vris’ti-cin. [Myristici’na.] 
A name given to stereoptene, which is 
deposited by the oil of the Caryophyllus 
aromaticus, sj 
My-rob’a-lan, My-ro-bal’a-nus.* 
[From pépov, “ ointment,” and Badavoc, an 
“acorn,” or any similar fruit.] A dried 
Indian fruit of the plum kind, of differ- 
ent species of Terminalia. The myrob- 
alans are said to have laxative as well 
as astringent properties. 
My-roph’o-rum.* [From pépov, an 
“ointment,” and ¢épw, to “carry.”] An 
“Ointment-Bearer.” An instrument for 
applying ointment through the narrow 
internal openings. 
Myr-o-sper’‘mum.* [From spo, 
an “ointment,” and orépya, a “seed.’’] 
A genus of the Linnzan class Diandria, 
natural order Leguminose. 
Myrosper’mum Pér-u-if’/er-um.* 
One of the names of the tree which 
yields Balsamum Peruvianun. 
Myrosper’mum Tol-u-ta’num.* 
The tree which (according to the Lond., 
Ed., and U.S. Ph.) affords Balsamum To- 
lutanum. 
My-rox’y-lon.* [From pépoy, an 
“ointment,” and {fédov, “wood.”’] A 
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Linnean genus of the class Diandria, 
natural order Leguminose. 

Myrox’ylon Pér-u-if/er-um.* 
Another name for the Myrospermum Per- 
uiferum. 

Myrrh. See Myrrua. 

Myrrh, False. See BpoeLiium. 

Myr'rha,® gen. Myr’rhze. Myrrh. 
The Pharmacopeial name || of the gum- 
resin from the Balsamoden'dron Myr'rha. 

Myrsinacezx,* mir-se-na’she-é. 
[From Myrsi'ne, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous trees and 
shrubs, nearly all tropical. 

Myrtacez, * mir-ta’she-é, or 
Myr’'ti.* An important natural order 
of exogenous plants (trees or shrubs), 
natives of hot countries, within and 
without the tropics. It includes the 
Myr'tus (Myrtle), the Clove-tree (Caryo- 
phyl/lus), and Pomegranate (Pu'nica), 
which is tonic, astringent, and anthel- 
mintic. A fragrant aromatic or pun- 
gent volatile oil abounds in this order. 

Myr-ta’ceous. [Myrta’ceus.] Re- 
sembling the myrtle. 

Myr’ti,* the plural of Myr’tus, 
forming the Jussieuan name of a natural 
order of plants. See Myrrace#. 

Myr'ti-form. [My rtifor’ mis ; 
from myr'tum, a “ myrtle-berry.”’] Like 
the myrtle leaf (or berry ?). See Carun- 
cuL® MyYRTIFORMES. 

Myr'tle. The Myrtus communis. 
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Myr’tle, Dwarf. [€hamemyr'- — 
tus.] A name for the Ruseus aculeatus. — 
Myr-to-i'dés.* [From  pépros, the 

“myrtle.”] Resembling the Myrtus. 
Myr’tus,* plural Myr'ti. [Gr. pip- 
ro;.| The myrtle-tree. «ase genus 
of the class Jeosandria, natural order 
Myrtacex. 
Myr'tus Pi-men’ta.* Thetree which 
produces Jamaica pepper, or allspice. 
Mys-ta’ehi-al. [Mystachia’lis; 
from picraz, the “upper lip,” or the beard 
on it.] Belonging to the upper lip. 
MYys'tax, a/cis.* [Gr. pocrat.] The 
upper lip; also, the hair on the upper 
lip, or moustache. 
MYyt-i-lo-i’dés.* [From myt'ilus, the 
“mussel,” and sides, a “form.”] Resem- 


| bling the mytilus, or mussel. 


Myti-lus E-du’lis.* (“ Edible 
Mussel.”) A shell-fish found in vast 
beds in the European seas. It is often 
poisonous: sometimes producing, in those 
who eat it, all the symptoms of Urticaria. 

Myx-o-col'i-ea.* [From piza, “mu- 
cus,” and col’ica, the “colie.”] A mu- 
cous or pituitous colic. : 

Myx-o’ma,* plural M¥x-o'’ma-ta. 
[From péza, “mueus.”] Applied by Vir- 
chow to certain tumors which contain 
mucus in their intercellular substance. 

My-y-dro-cys' tis, idis.* [From pis, a 
“muscle,” and hydrocys'tis, a “hy datid.”’} 
A hydatid in the flesh. - 
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N. = Noe'te.* “At night.” 

Na-bo'thi Glan'du-lz,* Nabo’thi 
O'vu-la,* Nabo'thi WVe-sic’u-le.* 
(“Glands, Ovules, or Vesicles of Na- 
both.”) Applied to small glandular 
bodies within the mouth of the uterus; 
first described by Naboth. 

Nabo’thi, Men-or-rha’gi-a.* 
(“Menorrhagy of Naboth.’’) A serous 
discharge from the vagina of pregnant 
women, first noticed by Naboth. 

Nae’re-ous. [Lat. Na’ereus; Fr. 
Nacre, “mother of pearl.’’] Belonging 
to mother of pearl. 

Na'dir. [From “the Arabic.] The 
point in the heavens directly under our 
feet, and opposite to the zenith. 

Nee'vus,* plural Nze'vi. A natural 
mark or blemish. 

Nve'vus Ma-ter’nus.* (‘Maternal 
Mark.) A mark on the skin from birth, 
the effect, as is said, of the mother’s long- 
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ing for, or aversion to, particular objects, 
or of some accidental occurrence affect- 
ing her own person during pregnancy. 

Naiadacez,* na-a-da’she-é, or Nai’= 
a-dés.* [From vatds, vacddos, a “ water- 
nymph.’’] A natural order of endogenous 
aquatic plants, found within and with- 
out the tropics, in salt water and fresh. 
It includes the Na'jas or Na’ias. 

Nail. (Fr. Ongle, dngl.) An append- 
age consisting of a semi-transparent sub- 
stance, resembling horn, attached to the 
dorsal extremities of the fingers and toes. 
The finger-nails serve not merely to pro- 
tect the part which they cover, but to 
give greater firmness or resistance to the 
ends of the fingers, in their attempt te 
lay hold of any small object. ; 

Naim, nine, The French term for 
“dwarf.” See Nanus. 

Na-nis’mus,.* [From vavoc, or vavvos, 
a “dwarf,” or “dwarfed.’’] A term ap- 
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plied by Geoffroy St. Hilaire to a genus 
of anomalies which characterize dwarfs. 

Nan-keen’ Dye. A dye made by 
boiling annotto and carbonate of potash 
in water; about an ounce of each to a 
pint of water. 

Nan-o-¢ceph’a-lus.* [From vavo;, a 
“dwarf,” or “dwarfed,” and xepadj, the 
“head.”] A dwarfish or diminutive 
head. 

Nan-o-i'/dés.* [From vavos, a “dwarf,” 
and «ides, a “form,”} Resembling a 
dwarf; dwarf-like. 

Na-nom’e-lus.* [From  vavos, a 
“dwarf,” and pédos, a “limb.”] A mon- 
ster with dwarfish limbs. 

Na’/nus.* [Gr. vavos; Fr. Nain, nine] 
Dwarf; stunted in stature, so as to be 
below the ordinary height and size of 
those of the same species. 

Nape of the Neck. [Nu’cha.] 
The back part of the neck, including the 
projecting spinous process of the seventh 
cervical vertebra. 

Naph'tha.* [Gr. vddfa.] A _ pale- 
‘yellow, but very pure, clear, inflammable 
liquid of the bituminous kind. 

Naph’'tha Vit-ri’o-li.* A name for 
sulphuric ether. 

Naph-thali-din. [Naphthalidi’- 
ma; from naphthali'na.| A new base, 
produced by the action of reducing 
agents on naphthalin. 

Naph’'tha-lin, or Naph’tha-line. 
[Naphthali'’na; from naph'tha.}| <A 
grayish-white substance formed in the 
rectification of the petroleum of coal-gas 
works. 

Nap-i-fo'li-us.* [From na’pus, a 
“turnip,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.”] Hav- 
ing leaves like the turnip: napifo/lious. 

Nap’i-form. [From na’pus, a “tur- 
nip.”] A term applied to one of the 
textures of cancer, the bunioid of Bayle. 

Nar-cis'si,* the plural of Nareis’- 
sus, forming the Jussieuan name of a 
natural order of plants. They are now 
included in Amaryllidacee. 

Nar-eis’sus.* The Linnean name of, 
a genus of plants, class Hexandria, natu- 
ral order Amaryllidacex. 

. Nar-eo’dés.* [From vépxn, “stupor.’’] 
Having, or causing, stupor: narcose, or 
narcous, 

Nar-co’ma, atis.* [From the same. ] 
Stupor, or the state of being under the 
influence of narcotic medicine, 

Nar-com’'a-tous. [From the same.] 
Pertaining to narecoma. 

Nar-co’sis.* [From the same.] The 
progress of narcoma. 
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Nar-co-spas'’mus.* [From  vépxn, 
“stupor,” and oracyés, a “convulsion.’”} 
Cramp or spasm, with an appearance of 
stupor. 

Nar-cot'ic. [Narcot'icus.] Belong- 
ing to narcosis. Applied to a medicine 
that induces sleep, or stupor. 

Nar’'co-tin, or Nar'co-tine. [Nar- 
eoti’na; from vapxéw, to “stupify.’’] 
An active principle of opium; also called 
Derosne’s Salt, from its discoverer, and 
Opiane. It is procured by digesting 
opium in sulphuric ether. 

Nar’co-tism. [Nareotis’mus; 
from vdpxn, ‘“stupor.’’}| The influence 
produced by narcotic substances. 

Na’rés,* gen. Na’/ri-um, the plural 
of NAris, which see. 

Na’ris,* plural Na/rés. The “nos- 
tril;” a cavity of a pyramidal form in 
each side of the nose, or of the septum 
of the nostrils. 

Nar’thex, e’cis.* [Gr. vap0nz.] The 
Ferula, a tall umbelliferous plant, with a 
slight knotted pithy stalk. See next 
article. 

Nar’thex As-sa-foet'/i-da,* or Nar’ 
thex Fér'u-la.* The plant the root of 
which yields assafcetida. 

Na'Sal. [Nasa’lis; from na’sus, the 
“nose.” ] Belonging to the nose; uttered 
through the nose. 

Nasal Duct. 
sUM. 

Na’sal Fos'sze. [Fos’sze Nasa’les; 
from /fos'sa, a “ditch.”] Two irregular 
compressed cavities extending backwards 
from the nose to the pharynx, and con- 
stituting the internal part of the nose. 

Nas/gent State. [From nas'cens, 
the present participle of nas’cor, to “be 
born.”’] The state of gases at the mo- 
ment of their elimination, before they 
have acquired their full volume or their 
repulsive power. 

Na’sus,* genitive Na’si, accusative 
Na’‘sum. (Fr. Nez, nd.) The “nose,” 
composed of the dorsum, or bridge, the 
ale, or wings, the septum, or partition, 
the lobe, or tip, and the columna, or lower 
thickened portion of the septum. 

Na’tant. [Na’‘tans; from na’to, na- 
ta'tum, to “swim.”] Floating on the 
surface; swimming, as leaves or flowers. 

Nat-a-to’rés.* [Plural of nata'tor, 
natato'ris, a “swimmer ;” from the same. | 
“Swimmers.” An order of swimming 
birds, including those whose toes are 
united by amembrane; whence the order 
is also termed Palmip'edes. 

Na’tés.* [A Latin word — is 
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See Ducrus ap Na- 
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either plural or singular, but used mostly 
in the plural.] The buttocks. 

Na'tes Cér’e-bri.* The two ante- 
rior of the T'ubercula quadrigemina. 

Na'tri-um.* A term formerly ap- 
plied to sodium. 

Na’tron,* or Na’trum.* A native 
carbonate of soda which is found in 
Egypt; in popular language, “soda.” 
Itis the nitre of the Bible. 

Na’trum Vit-ri-o-la'tum.* (“Vit- 
riolated Soda.”) A name of Glauber’s 
Salt. 

Nat’u-ral. [Natura’lis; from natu’- 
va, “nature.”’] Belonging to nature; pro- 
duced according to the ordinary laws of 
nature. 

Nat'ural Wis’to-ry.  ([Tlisto’ria 
Natura’lis.] Literally, the “history or 
description of nature.” The science 
which treats of the natural products of 
the earth, whether animals, vegetables, 
or minerals. . See Puysics. 

Nat’ural Or’ders. Groups of gen- 
era which resemble each other in the 
most essential features and _ intrinsic 
qualities; or groups of genera which are 
supposed to bear a greater resemblance 
to each other than to any thing else. 

Nat’ural Phi-los’o-phy. [Philo- 
so’ phia Natura’lis.] The science which 
treats of the properties of natural bodies, 
and their actions on each other, or which 
treats of the phenomena and laws of the 
material world: physics. See Puysics. 

Nat-u-ra’li-a.* [Plural neuter of 
natura'lis, “natural.”] The parts of 
generation; the privities. 

Naturals. See Res NAaturA.ss. 

Natus Mortuus. See STittBorn. 

Nauclea Gambir. See GAmsir. 

Nausea,* nau’she-a. [From vais, a 
“ship.”] Originally, ‘“sea-sickness.” 
Any sickness at the stomach, similar to 
sea-sickness. 

Nau'sea Ma-ri'’na.* [From ma’re, 
the “sea.”] The Latin for Sea-SickNeEss. 

Nau’seous. [Nauseo’sus; from 
nau'sea.] Producing nausea; disgusting. 

Nau’ti-cal. [Nau’tieus; from vais, 
a “ship.”] Belonging to a ship. Ap- 
blied to sea-sickness, termed MMorbus 
nauticus. 

Nau 'ti-cus Mus’eu-lus.* (“ Nauti- 
eal Musele.”) The Tibia'lis posti'cus, 
because chiefly exerted in climbing as 
sailors do. 

Nau-ti-lo-i/dés.* [From nau’tilus, 
and sidos, a “form.”] Resembling the 
nautilus: nautiloid. 

Nau'ti-lus.”  [Gr. vavrido;, a “sailor ;” 
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from vais, a “ship.”] A genus of the 
Testacea (of Cuvier), of which there are 
several species. 

Navel. See Umnicicus. i 

Na'vel-Strimg. The Fu'nis wnbili- 
ca'lis (otherwise called Funie’ulus umbili- 
ca'lis), or umbilical cord. ; 

Na-vie'u-lar. [Navieula’ris; from 
naviclula, a “little ship or boat.”] Per- 
taining to a boat or ship; having the 
shape or appearance of a boat. ; 

Na-vic-u-la’re, Os.* A bone of the 
carpus; also one of the tarsus: named — 
from their fancied likeness to a boat. 

Navieularis. Sec NAvicuLar. 

Nav’i-form. ([Navifor’mis; from 
na'vis, a“ ship,” or “boat.”] Resembling — 
a boat: navicular. 

Near-Sightedmess. See Myopy. 

Neb’u-la,* plural Neb’u-la. [From 
vepdy, a “cloud.’”] Literally, a “mist,” — 
a “cloud.” A faintly luminous appear- 
ance, resembling a cloud, in the starry — 
firmament. Many of these nebule have 
been resolved into stars by the power of 
the telescope. Also, a small cloud-like 
spot on the cornea. ci 

Neb-u-lif'er-ous. [Nebulif’erus; 
from neb'ula, and fe'ro, to “bear.”] 
Having nebulous spots. 

Neb’u-lous, or Neb’u-lose. [Neb- 
ulo’sus; from neb'ula.] Literally, 
“cloudy.” Pertaining to a nebula, or 
resembling a nebula. 

Neek. [Lat. Col’lum, and Cer’- 
wix; Gr. 7pixndos, and doxiv; Fr. Cou, 
koo.] In Anatomy, the part between — 
the head and thorax. Also, the point 
between the root and stem of plants. — 

Nec-ro-bi-o'sis.* [From  vexpés, 
“dead,” and ios, “life.”] Applied by 
Virchow to “the spontaneous wearing 
out of living parts.” 

Nee-ro-co-mi’um.* [From vexpés, — 
a “dead body,” and xopéw, to “take care 
of.’] A dead-house. See Moreur. 

Nee-ro-do-ehi’um.* [From vexpés, — 
a “dead body,” and doxi, a “reception.’’] 
The same as Necrocomium. 

Nee-rol’/o-g¥. [Neerolo’gia; from 
vexpds, & “dead body,” and dédyos, a “ dis- — 
course.”’] A treatise on the dead body. — 
Also, a register of deaths, the causes of 
death, and particulars presented on post- 
mortem examination. 

Ne-croph’a-gous. | Necroph’agus; | 
from vexpés, a “dead body,” and ddyw, to — 
“eat.”] Devouring dead animals, or ani- 
mal substances in a state of decompo-~ 
sition. Applied to certain insects. ‘ 

Ne-crop’sy. [Necrop’sia; from 
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vexpés, & “dead body,” and érropa, to 
“behold.”] Synonymous with Necros- 
copy. 

Nee-ro-seop’ic, Nec-ro-scop’i-cal. 
[Necroscop’icus.] Belonging to ne- 
croscopy. 

Ne-cros'co-py. [Neerosco’ pia; 
from vexpés, a “deud body,” and cxoréw, to 
“examine.”] The examination of adead 
body. 

Ne-ero’sis.* [From vexpéw, to “kill.’’] 
Literally, “mortification.” Death of a 
bone or part of a bone; analogous to 
the mortification of the soft parts. 

Nec-ro-tom’ic. [Necrotom’icus.] 
Belonging to necrotomy. 

Ne-crot/o-my. [Neeroto’mia; 
from vexpds, a “‘dead body,” and répvw, to 
“eut.”] Dissection of a dead body; 
otherwise termed Seciio cadaveris. 

Nee-tan’dra.* Bebeeru (or Bibiru) 
Bark. The Pharmacopeial name || of the 
bark of the Nectandra Rodiet. It has 
been placed on the primary list of the 
Materia Medica of the U.S. Pharma- 
copeeia for 1860. 

Nee-tar-if'er-ous. [Nectarif’er- 
us; from véxrap, the ‘drink of the gods,” 
also, “honey,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”] 
Bearing nectar, or honey; secreting a 
saccharine liquor. 

Nee-ta-ro-the’ea.* [From  véxrap, 
“nectar,” or “honey,” and Ojxn, a “cov- 
ering.”] Any part which enwraps the 
organ for secreting honey. 

Nee’ta-ry. [Neeta’rium; from 
vexrap, “nectar,” or “honey,” and -a’rium, 
a terminal denoting a “repository.” 
See Herbanrivum.] That part of a flower 
which contains, or secretes, honey; the 
honey-cup. 

Nee-top’o-dus.* [From vyxrijs, a 
“swimmer,” and rots, a “foot.”] Having 
finlike tarsi. Applied to certain insects. 

Ne-cu'si-a.* [From véxvs, a “dead 
body :” so called on account of its malig- 
nant character.] A poisoned wound. 

Neg’a-tive Pole. The pole connected 
with the copper (or least oxidizable) 
plate of the galvanic battery. 

Negro Cachexia, or Cachexia 
Africana. See CurnonoPmaGiA. 

Nelumbiacez,* ne-lum-be-a/she-Z. 
A natural order of exogenous aquatic 
plants, found in stagnant or quiet waters 
in temperate and tropical regions. 
It consists, according to Lindley, of one 
genus, the Nelum’bium. The mythic 
Lotus which occurs on the monuments 
of India and Egypt, is supposed to have 
been the Velumbtum epeciosum. 
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Nem-a-to-ce-ra‘tus.* [From vijua, 
a “thread,” and xépas, a “horn.”] Hay- 


ing filiform horns or antenne. 

Nem’'a-toid. [Nematoi’des; from 
vipa, a “thread,” and eidos, a “form.” 
Resembling a thread. 

Nem-a-to-neti’rus.* [From vijya, a 
“thread,” and vetpoy, a “nerve.”’] Hay- 
ing thread-like nerves. 

Ne’me-ous. [Ne’meus; from riya, 
a “thread.’’] Filamentose; compose 
of threads, as some ery ptogamous plants. 

Nem-o-blas'tus.* [From vipa, a 
“thread,” and Bdacrés, a“ germ.”] Ap- 
plied to filiform embryos, as of mosses 
and ferns. 

Ne-moc’er-us.* The same as NemMA- 
TOCERATUS, which see. a 

Nem-o-glos-sa'tus.* [From vijpa, a 
“thread,” and yAdeca, the “tongue.”’} 
Having a filiform tongue. 

Nem’o-rous. [Nemero’sus; from 
ne'mus, nem'oris, a  grove.”] Belonging 
to a wood, or grove: nem’orose. 

Ne-og’a-la, ac’ tis.* [From  véos, 
“new,” and yéda, “milk.”] The Colos- 
trum, or first milk of the mother after 
childbirth. 

Ne-o-ga-lac’'ti-cus.* 
the neogala: neogalac’tic. 

Ne-o-ma’'tus,* plural Ne-o-na’ti, 
genitive plural Ne-o-na-to’rum., [From 
véos, “new,” and na'tus, “born.”] (Fr. 
Nouveau-né, noo'yd' na.) A word signi- 
fying “newly-born,” and occurring in 
such phrases as Asphyxia Neonatorum 
(“Asphyxia of New-born [Children”].) 
See Aspnuyxr1A Nropnytorvum. 

Nepenthaceze,* nep-en-tha’she-é, A 
natural order of exogenous herbaceous 
plants, natives of swamps in China and 
India. It consists of a single genus, 
Nepen'the (Pitcher-Plant), in the dilated 
pitcher-shaped petiole of which water is 
secreted. 

Ne-pen’thés.* [From 14, negative, 
and xé0os, “ grief.”] A medicine men- 
tioned by the ancient writers as having 
power to banish sorrow. It is supposed 
by some to have been opium. 

Nep’e-ta Ca-ta’ri-a.* The. syste- 
matic name for eatnep. See CATARIA. 

Nep’eta Vul-ga’ris.* The same as 
Nepeta Cataria. See CATARIA. 

Neph’e-la.* [From vepéAn, a “cloud.’’] 
The same as Nesua, which see. 

Ne-phel'i-eus.* Belonging to the 
nephelinm : nephel’ic. 

Ne-phe'li-um.* [Diminutive of ve- 
gAn, a “eloud.”] A spot on the cornea. 

Neph-e-lo’dés.* = [From ven, a 
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“cloud.”] The same as Neputous, 
which see. 
Neph-el-o-dom’e-ter. [Nephelo- 


dom’etrum; from vedéAn, a “cloud,” 
and 6ddperpov, an “instrument for mea- 
suring distances.”] An instrument for 
ascertaining the distances of the clouds. 

Neph-e-lo-i/dés.* [From ven, a 
“cloud,” and «ides, a “form.”’] Resem- 
bling a little cloud: neph’eloid. 

Neph-e-lol’o-gy. [Nephelolo’gia; 
from vepédn, a “cloud,” and Adyo;, a “ dis- 
course.”] The science of the clouds. 

Neph-e-lo-pho-rom/e-ter. [Neph- 
elophorom’etrum; from vepédy, a 
“cloud,” dépw, to “carry,” and pérpoy, a 
“measure.”] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the direction, order, and speed 
of clouds. 

Ne-phrzm-or-rha’gi-a.* [From ve- 
$pos, the “kidney,” and uipoppayia, “ heem- 
orrhage.”] Hemorrhage of the kidney. 

Ne-phral'gi-a.* [From veppé, the 
“kidney,” and ddyo;, “pain.”] Pain in 
the kidney: nephral’gy. ~ 

Ne-phral'gic. [Nephral’gicus.] 
Belonging to nephralgia. 

Neph-ra-nu’ ri-a.* [From veppés, the 
“kidney,” a, priv., and odpuy, the “urine.” 
Renal anuria, or non-secretion of urine. 

Neph-ra-pos’ta-sis.* [From vedpé;, 
the “kidney,” and dzécracy, “ suppura- 
tive inflammation.”] Renal abscess, or 
suppurative inflammation of the kidney. 

Neph-ra-to/ni-a.* [From vejpds, the 
“kidney,” a, priv., and révos, “tone.”’] 
Renal atony, or Pardiyay of the kidneys. 

Ne-phraux’e.* [From veppés, the 
“kidney,” and atfw, to “increase.’’] 
Enlargement of the kidney. 

Ne-phrel'cos,* or Ne-phrel’cus.* 
[From vedpés, the “ kidney,” and Axos, an 
“ulcer.”] An ulcer of the kidney. 

Neph-rel-co'sis.* The progress of 
nephreleus: renal ulceration. 

Neph-rem-phrax’is.* [From vedpis, 
the “kidney,” and é«ppazs, “ obstruc- 
tion.”] Obstruction of the vessels of the 
kidney. 

Ne’phri-a.* [From vedpés, the “kid- 
ney.”] Proposed as a synonyme for 
Bright’s Disease, or granulated kidney. 

Neph’'ri-cus.* [From  vedpds, the 
“kidney.”] See Nepuritic. 

Ne-phrit'ic. [Nephrit/icus.] Be- 
longing to the kidney. 

Ne-phri’ tis, idis.* [From veipbs, the 
“kidney.”] Inflammation of. the kid- 


neys. A genus of the order Phlegmasiz, 
class Pyrexie, of Cullen’s Nosology, 
Nephri'tis Al-bu-mi-no’ sat or 
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Al-bu-mi-nen’sis.* (“ Albuminous — 
Nephritis.”) A name for Bright’s Dis- 
ease of the kidney; under which term — 
have been confounded several distinct — 
renal diseases, all agreeing, however, in 
the important symptom of albuminous 
urine, viz.: acute and chronic desquama- 


tive nephritis, non-desquamative nephritis, — 


fatty and amyloid (or waxy) degeneration. 

Desquamative nephritis is characterized 
by the shedding of the epithelium of the 
secreting tubes, either entire or in broken 
particles. Their débris blocks up. the 
tubes, and, when washed into the urine, 
forms what have been termed the “tube 
casts.” This process may be either acute 
or chronic. In non-desquamative ne- 
phritis (according to Johnson), the cells 
are not shed, but become atrophied, 
whilst the tubules are blocked up by a 
simple, albuminous deposit, which forms 
what he terms the small hyaline casts. 

Neph’ro-géle.* [From veppés, the 
“kidney,” and «jn, a “tumor.’] Her- 
nia of the kidney. 

Neph-ro-¢el ic. [Nephrocel’- 
ieus.] Belonging to nephrocele. 


Ne-phrol'i-thos,* or Ne-phrol'I- ] 


thus.* [From veppds, the “ kidney,” and 
Nidos, a “ stone.”] An old term for a 
renal calculus, or stone in the kidney. 

Neph-ro-py-o'sis.* [From  vepés, 
the “kidney,” and réwars, “suppuration.”] 
Suppuration of the kidney. 

Ne-phrot’c-my. [Nephroto’mia; 
from vedpds, the “kidney,” and réuvw, to 
“eut.”] The dangerous and difficult 
operation of cutting into the kidney to 
extract a calculus. 

Ne’ra. A name for Toppy, which see. 

Nerf. See Nerve. 

Nervate. See Nervosr. 

Ner-va'tion. [From ner/vus, a 
“nervye.”] The arrangement of nerves 
in leaves. 

Nerve. [Lat. Ner’wus; Gr. veidpov; 
Fr. Nerf, nérf.] A long, medullary cord, 
originating from the brain or spinal 
marrow, by which sensation, volition, or 
vital influence is conveyed to and from 
the sensorium. It is applied in Botany 
to parallel and simple veins. 

Nerve-ache. See NeurRALGIA. 

Nerves, Pairs of. See Paris Ner- 
VoruM. 

Ner’vi,* gon. Ner-vo’ram, the plu- 
ral of Nev" vus. See NERVE. 

Ner’vine. [Nervi'mus; from ner’: 
vus,a‘nerve.”] Belonging to the nerves. 

Nervorum Paria. See Parts Ner- 
VORUM. 
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Ner-vo/rum, 
(“ Loosening of the Nerves.’’) A name 
for PARALYsIs. 

Ner-vose’. [Nervo’sus.] Abound- 
ing in nerves, as some leayes. 

Ner’vous. [Nervo’sus; from zer’- 
vus, a “nerve.”|] Belonging to, or con- 
nected with, nerves. Applied to fevers 


_and affections of the nervous system, and 


to medicines that act on the latter. 
NERVOSE. 

Ner’vous Fla’id. [Flu’idum Ner’- 
veum.] A fluid supposed to circulate 
through the nerves, and to be the medium 
by which sensation or motion is trans- 
mitted from one portion of the neryous 
system to another. 

Nervous Matter. See Neurine. 

Ner’vousSys’tem. [Syste’ma Ner- 
vo'rum.] A collective term, compre- 
hending all the nerves of the body. 
These may be divided into two great 
classes :—1. Those chiefly appropriated 
to perception, sensation, and voluntary 
motion, connected more immediately with 
the brain and spinal marrow. 2. Those 
destined to the organs 6f involuntary 
motion (such as the heart, stomach, etc.), 
called by Bichat the “organic nervous 
system.” The latter belong to what is 
often termed the ganylionicnervoussystem. 
See TrispLancunic Nerve. 

Ner’vure. [From ner’vus, a “nerve.’’] 
A vein of a leaf. 


See 


Ner’vus,* gen. Ner’vi. The Latin 
term for Nerve, which see. 
Ner’vas Wa’gus.* (‘Wandering 


Nerve.”) The pneumogastric nerve. 
Net'ted. The same as ReticuLaTeD. 
Net'ted-Veimed. An awkward term, 

signifying having reticulated veins; that 

is, marked with veins like a network, as 
netted-veined leaves, which are charac- 
teristic of exogenous plants. 

Nettle. See Urrica. 

Nettle-Rash. See Urticaria. 

Neitt-ra-d¥-na'mi-a.* [From veipoy, a 
“nerve,” a, priy., and divayts, “‘ strength.’’] 
Nervous debility. 

Neti-ra-dy¥-nam’ic. [Neurady- 
nam’‘ieus.| Belonging to neuradyna- 
mia, 

Nen'ral. [Neura’lis; from veipoy, 
a ‘“‘nerve.”] Belonging to nerves. 

New’ral Ax’is. Used by Owen for 
the trunk of the nervous system lodged 
in the extensive canal formed by the 
chain of the vertebrae. 

Newti/ral Spine. Used by Owen for 
the autogenous part in the vertebra, 
above the neurapophysis, or parts lodg- 


Res-o-lu'ti-o.* . 
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ing the neural axis; the homologue of 
the spinous process of a vertebra. 

Neti-ral’'gi-a.* [From veipov, a 
“nerve,” and adyos, “pain.”] (Fr. Né- 
vralgie, nd'yRal'zhé’.) Pain in a nerve: 
neural’ gy. ‘ 

Newt-ral'gie. [Neural'gicus.] Be- 
longing to neuralgia. 

Neii-ran-a-gen-ne’ma, aiis.% [From 
veipov, a “nerve,” and dvayervaw, to “ re- 
generate.”] A renewed or regenerated 
portion of a nerve. 

Neti-ran-a-gen-ne'sis.* [From the 
same.] Regeneration, or renewal, of 
nerves. 

Newt-ra-naph’y-sis.* [From veipor, 
a “nerve,” and dvagiw, to “produce,” 
or “grow again.”] Similar to Neuran- 
AGENNESIS, which see. 

Nett-ra-po-phys'i-al. [Neuarapo- 
physia’lis.] Belonging to neurapoph- 
Y¥8ts. 

Neii-ra-poph’y-sis,* plural Net- 
ra-poph’y-ses. | From veipoy, a“ nerve,” 
and azojiw, to “be generated from.”] In 
Comparative Anatomy, the lateral seg- 
ments forming the sides of the superior 
arch of the vertebra, which encloses the 
axis or trunk of the nervous system, and 
whose base is the body of the vertebra. 

Neti-var-te'ri-a.* [From veipov, a 
“nerve,” and dprypia, an “‘artery.”] The 
intimate association of minute nerves 
with minute arteries, distributed over 
the whole body. 

Neitt-ras-the-ni/a.* [From vedpov, a 
“nerve,” and dofévea, “ debility.” ] Ner- 
vous debility. 

Neti-ras-then‘ie. [Neurasthen’- 
ieus.] Belonging to newrasthenia. 

Neti-ree/to-me,* or Neiti-ree-to’- 
mi-a.* [From veipoy, a “nerve,” and 
éxroun, a “cutting out.”] Excision of a 
nerve, or part of a nerve. 

Neit-ree-tom’'i-cus,* 
neurectomy. 

Nen’ri-a.* [Diminnutive of veipov, a 
“nerve.”] Fine nervous tissue or mem- 
brane, as the retina. 

New’ ri-cus.* [From vedpov.a “nerve.” 
Belonging to a nerve: neu’ric. 

Net-ri-lem’ma,* or Neti-ri-le’ma, 
atis.* [From vetpov, a “nerve,” and 
depp, “bark of plants.”] (Fr. Névriléme, 
na'vyré'lém’ or na'vrélam’.) The mem- 
branous sheath encasing each nerve or 
filament of a nerve: a neu’rileme. 

Neu-ri-lem-mi' tis, idis.* {From 
neurilem'’ma.] Inflammation of the neu- 
rilemma. 

New’rin, or Net’rime. [Neuri’na; 
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from veipov, a “nerve.”] (Fr. Névrine, 
nd‘vyrén’.) The matter of which nerves 
are composed. One of the most import- 
ant substances or tissues entering into 
the composition of organic bodies. It 
exhibits two forms: the vesicular ner- 
vous matter, which is gray or cineritious 
in color and granular in texture, and 
contains nucleated nerve-vesicles; and 
the fibrous nervous matter, which is 
white and tubular, though in some parts 
its color is gray and its fibres solid. 

Nea-ri-or-rhab'di-um.* [From v- 
pov, a “little nerve,” and pi6dov, a “ lit- 
tle rod.’”’] In the plural, the rod-like 
bodies of the retina, the corpora virge- 
formia retine. 

New-rit'ic. [Neurit/ieus.] Belong- 
ing to neuritis. 

New-ri’tis, idis.* [From veipoy, a 
“nerve.”] (Fr. Névrite, na‘vrét’.) In- 
flammation of a nerve. 

Neuroasthenia. See NEURASTHENIA. 

Net-ro-de-al'gi-a.* [From newro’- 
des tunica, a name for the “retina,” and 
didyos, “pain.”] Pain, or excessive sensi- 
bility, of the retina. 

Neu-ro-de-a-tro’ phi-a.* [From 
neuro! des tu’nica, the “ retina,” and atro!- 
phia, “want of nutrition.”] Atrophy 
of the retina. 

Nea-ro'dés.* [From vedpoy,a “ nerve.’’] 
Abounding in nerves or nervous sub- 
stance. Applied to the retina, or tunica 
neurodes. 

Net-ro-dy-nam‘i-cus.* Belonging 
to neurodynamis : neurodynam’ic. 

Neu-ro-dyn’a-mis.* [From veipov, 
a “nerve,” and dévayis, “strength.’’] 
Nervous strength, or energy. 

Neu-ro-dyn'i-a.* [From vedpov, a 
“nerve,” and ddbvn, “pain.”] (Fr. Né- 
vrodynie, nad‘vro‘dé'né’.) Pain of a 
nerve; an affection similar to neuralgia, 
but limited by some writers to chronic 
pain in the nerves, 

Newt-ro-dyn'i-eus.* Belonging to 
neurodynia: neurodyn’ic. 

New-rog'e-ny. [Neuroge’nia; from 
veipoy, & “nerve,” and yéveots, “ genera- 
tion.”] The formation or production of 
nerves. 

New’ro-Gli’a.* [From vedpov, a 
“nerve,” and yAia, “ glue,” or “cement.” ] 
Nerve-cement. A term applied by Vir- 
chow to the substance or cement which 
binds the proper nervous elements of a 
nerve together, and, to a certain extent, 
gives to the whole its form. A remark- 
able peculiarity of neuro-glia is, that in 
it are always found, in greater or less 
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number, minute corpuscles (termed cor!-_ 
pora amyla'cea), which, in their structure | 
and chemical properties, closely resemble 
vegetable starch, invariably becoming 
blue on the addition of iodine. See 
LArpAcEOouS DEGENERATION. 
New-rog’ra-phy. [Neurogra’phia; 
from veipoy, a “nerve,” and ypapw, to 
“write.”] A description of the nerves. 


Neurohymenitis. See NeurmLem- 
MITIS. 
Newa-ro-hyp’no-tism. [Neuro- 


hypnotis’mus; from vedpor, a “ nerve,” 
and trvos, “ sleep.”’] A term for the state 
induced by mesmerism, intended to sig- 
nify partial sleep of the nervous system. 

Newtiroid. {[Neuroi'des; from veipoy, 
a “nerve.”’] Resembling a nerve, or ner- 
vous substance. 

Neurolemma. See NeurILeMMA. 

Newti-ro-log'i-eal. [Neurolog’- 
ieus.| Belonging to neurology. 

Net-rol’o-gy. [Neurolo’gia; from 
vedpov, a “nerve,” and Adyos, a “ dis- 
course.”] (Fr. Névrologie, nd‘yro'lo’- 
zhé’.) The consideration of the nature 
and functions of the nerves. That part 
of Anatomy which treats of the nerves. 

Neu-ro'ma, atis.* [From vetpov, a 
“nerve.”] (Fr. Névrome, ni'vrom’.) A 
knotty swelling, or tumor, in the course 
of a nerve: nervous tumor. 

Neuromalacia,* nu-ro-ma-la’/she-a. 
[From veipov, a “nerve,” and padaxia, 
“softness.”] Softening of the nerves. 

Neti-rom’a-tous. [Newromato’- 
sus.| Having the nature of a neuroma, 
or nervous tumor. 

Net-ro-my-e-li'tis, idis.* [From 
vedpov, a “nerve,” and pvedds, “ marrow.” ] 
Inflammation of nervous or medullary 
substance. 

Neti-ro-my-e-lo'’dés.* [From the 
same.] Having, orresembling, medullary 
substance. 

Neii-ro-my-e-lo-i/dés.* [From veipoy, 
a “nerve,” and édos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling nervous, or medullary, substance. 

Neuron. Sce Nerve. 

New-ron’o-sos,* or Neii-ron’/o-sus.* 
[From vedpov, a “nerve,” and véc05, a 
“ disease.”] Nervous disease, or disease 
of anerve. See Nevropartuy. 

Neti-ro-path’ic. [Neuropathi- 
eus.] Belonging to neuropathy. 

Neitt-rop’a-thy. [Neuropathi’a; 
from veipov, a “nerve,” and 7éos, an “af- 
fection,” or “ disease.”] Nearly the same 
as Nrvronosvs. 

Neitt-roph-this i-cas.* 
to neurophthisis. 


Belonging 
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| Neti-roph’thi-sis.* [From vedpoy, a 
“nerve,” and @@ias, a “wasting.”] Ner- 
vous tabes, or wasting away of the nerves. 

Neuroptera. See NevROPTEROUS. 

Newti-rop-ter-ol'o-gy. {[Neurop- 
terolo’gia; from newrop’terus, and débyos, 
a “discourse.”}] A treatise on the Neu- 
roptera; that branch of Entomology 
which treats of neuropterous insects. 

New-rop'ter-us.* [From veijov, a 
“nerve,” and rrepév, a “ wing.”’] Neurop’- 
terous, or nerve-winged. Applied in the 
piural neuter ( Newrop'tera) to an order of 
insects in which the surface of the wings 
is finely reticulated. The dragon-fly 
may be regarded as the type of this 
order. 

Nei-ro-scen-o-gra’phi-a.* [From 
vedpov, a “nerve,” and oxnvoypadia, the 
“art of scene-painting.”] Pictures, or 
representations, of the nerves. 

New’'rose. [From veipoy, a “nerve.” 
The same as Nervosse, which see. 

Neii-ro’sis,* plural Net-ro’sés. 
[From the same.] (Fr. Vévrose, nd‘vroz'.) 
A nervous affection or disease; in the 
plural, a class of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Neiti-ros-the-mi'a.* [From vedpoy, a 
“nerve,” and ocfi&ea, a “contest,” a 
“trial or exertion of strength.”] Great 


nervous power or excitement. See 
NrvropyNamis. 
Net-ro-the'le.* [From veipov, a 


“nerve,” and On, the “nipple.”] .A 
nervous papilla, 

New-ro-the-le-i'tis, idis.* [From 
neurothe'le.| Inflammation of nervous 
papille. 

New-rot'ic. [Neurot/icus; from 
vetpov, a “nerve.”} Of or belonging to 
the nerves; nervous. 

Newt-rot'i-ca.* [From neurot'icus, 
“pertaining to the nerves.”] The name 
of a class in Dr. Good’s Nosology, com- 
prising diseases of the nervous func- 
tion. 

Neiti-rot/o-my. [Neuroto’mia; 
from vedpov, a “nerve,” and répvw, to 
“eut.”] (Fr. Névrotomie, na'vro‘to'mé’.) 
Dissection of the nerves. The cutting 
or division of a nerve. 

Neti-ro-tro’ma, atis.* [From vedpor, 
a “nerve,” and tpépa for tpaipa, a 
“wound.”] The wound of a nerve. 

Neit-ro-tro'sis.* The progress of 
neurotroma. 

New-ry’men, enis.* [From veipov, 
a “nerve,” and tyjv, a “membrane.”] 
The same as NeuriLemMA, which see. 

Neiti-rym-e-ni'tis, idis.* [From 
reury'men.| See NEURILEMMITIS. 
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New’tral. [Lat. Neutra’lis; Fr. 
Neutre, nutr; from neu’ter, “neither of 
the two.”] Applied to flowers having 
neither stamens nor pistils, and so pro- 
ducing no seed. Applied in Chemistry 
to substances which have neither the 
property of an alkali nor an acid, as 
creatin ; also to salts in which the base 
is perfectly saturated without excess of 
either acid or alkali. 

Net-tre-li-za'tion. [Neutraliza’- 
tio, o’nis; from neutra'lis, “neutral.” ] 
Applied to the complete loss of charac- 
teristic properties attending certain com- 
binations, when one ingredient is neutral- 
ized or saturated by the other. Thus, if 
forty parts of sulphuric acid be added 
to forty-eight parts of. pure caustic pot- 
ash, both the acid and alkali lose their 
characteristic qualities, and a neutral 
compound is formed, which has neither 
alkalinity nor acidity. 

Net-tri-flo’rus.* [From neu’ter, 
“neutral,” and /los, a “flower.”] Hav- 
ing neutral flowers: neutriflo’rous. 

Névralgie. See NEURALGIA. 

Nevrasthenia. See NeEURASTHENIA. 

Névriléme. See NeurILemMa. 

Névrine. See NEURINE. 

Névrite. See Neuritis. 

Névrologie. See NevroLogy. 

Névrome. See Nevroma. 

Névrose. Sce Neurosis. 

Névrotomie. Sce Nevroromy. 

New Jersey Tea. See Rep Roor. 

Nez (Fr.), ni. See Nasus. 

Nicaragua (nik-ar-4’/gwi) Wood, 
called also Peach Wood. The wood 
of a tree which belongs to the genus 
Cexsalpinia, and grows near Lake Nicara- 
gua. Itis used as a dye. 

Nic’co-late. [Nie’colas, a’tis.] 
Niccolie oxide being a base or acid, this 
name has been given to the compounds 
which it produces, when it plays the 
second part. 

Nie-col'i-cus.* Belonging to nicco- 
lum, or nickel: niceolie. 

Nieck’el. A white, hard metal, gen- 
erally found in the metallic state; some- 
times as an oxide. It is found in all 
meteoric stones. Its specific gravity is 
about 9. It is used extensively in the 
preparation of German silver, of which 
it constitutes one-fifth part. 

Nicotia. See Nicorin. 

Nicotiana,* ne-ko-she-a’na. [From 
Nicot, who first brought it to Europe.] 
Tobaceo. A Linnetan genus of the class 
Pentandria, natural order Solanacesx. 

Nicotia‘na A-mer-i-ca’na.* A 
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name for the Nicotiana tabacum, or to- 
bacco-plant. 

Nicotia’/na Tab'a-cum.* 
ginia tobacco-plant. 

Nicotianin, ne-ko’she-a-nin. [Nieo- 
tiani’na; from icotia'na.] A fatty, 
volatile substanee, found in tobaceo, to 
which it gives the characteristic odor. 

Ni-cot'i-cus.* Belonging to nicotin. 

Nic’o-tin, or Nic’o-tine. [Nico- 
tina; from nicotia’na, “ tobaeco.”] An 
acrid colorless (or nearly colorless) fluid, 
forming the active principle of tobacco: 
it is a powerful poison. 

Nictitating Membrane. See Mem- 
BRANA NICTITATANS. 

Nic-ti-ta'tion. ([Nictita’tio, o'nis; 
from nie'tito, nictita'tum, to “wink 
often.”] A quick and frequent closing 
of the eyelids; frequent winking. 

Nid-i-fi-ca' tion. [ Nidifieca’tio, 
o/nis; from ni!dus, a “nest,” and fa'eio, 
to “make.”] The act or process of form- 
ing a nest. 

Nid’u-lant. ([Nid’ulams, an’tis ; 
from nid'ulor, to “nestle.”] Nestling. A 
term sometimes used in Botany. 

Nid-u-la’tion. [Nidula’tio, o’nis; 
from the same.] The act of sitting on a 
nest; incubation. 

Nid-u-la’tus.* [From nid/ulus, a 
“little nest.”] Nestled; in a nest; 
nid’‘ulate. 


The Vir- 


Night-Blindmess. See Hemera- 
LOPIA. 
Nightmare. See Epurautes, Incv- 


BUS, and ONEIRODYNIA GRAVANS. 

Night’shade, Dead'ly. The At/ropa 
belladon'na. 

Night’shade, Wood'y. 
num duleama'ra. 

Night-Sight. See Nycraopra. 

Nig-ri-cau'lis.* [From ni’ger, 
“black,” and eau'lis, a ‘stem.”] Hay- 
ing a black stem: nicricau’line. 

Nig'ri-pes, p/edis.* [From xi/ger, 
“black,” and pes, a “foot.”| Having a 
black st/pes, or foot. 

Nig-ri-sper’mus.* [From ni'ger, 
“black,” and ozéppa, a “seed.”] Having 
black seeds. 

Nigwrities,* ni-grish’e-éz. [From 
nt! yer, “black.” | Literally, “blackness.” 
A black or dark color. 

Nigri'ties @s'sium (osh/e-iim). 
(“Blackness of the Bones.”) ~A term 
sometimes applied to caries. 

Nihil Al’bum.* Literally, “white 
nothing.” A name for the flowers of the 
white oxide of zine. 

Ni-o'bi-um.* A new metal discoy- 
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-ered in the Bavarian tantalite. The name 


was given from Niobe, the daughter 0.” 
Tantalus, to show the affinity or analogy 
of the metal to tantalium. 

Niph-a-blep’si-a.* [From vipa, 
“snow,” and dria, “blindness.’”’} 
Snow-blindness. Blindness caused by 
the glaring reflection of sunlight upon 
the snow. To guard against this disease, 
the Esquimaux wear goggles called snow- 
eyes. 

Niph-o-typh-lo’sis.* The progress 
of niphotyphlotes. 

Niph-o-typh’lo-tées.* [From via, 
“snow,” and ropdds, © blind.”] — Blind- 
ness produced by exposure to the glare 
of sunlight upon the snow: the same as 
NIpHABLEPSIA. 

Nip’ple. [Lat. Mammil’la; Fr. 
Mamelon, mim'lbye’-] The small conical 
projection in the centre of the breast. 
See MammiLua, and PApitua. 

Ni’sus.* [From ni/tor, ni/sus, to 
“endeayor.”} An effort made by the 
contraction of the diaphragm and ab- 
dominal museles, to expel any thing 
from the body. Also applied to the 
vernal generative impulse of birds, ete. 

Ni'sus For-ma-ti'vus Literally, 
a “formative effort.” A principle simi- 
lar to gravitation, applied by Blumen- 
bach to organized matter, by which each 
organ is supposed to be endowed, as 
soon as it acquires structure, with a vita 
propria, or vital power peculiar to itself. 

Nit‘id. ([Nit/idus; from ni‘teo, to 
“shine.”] Smoothand shining. Applied 
to some plants, or leaves. 

Nit-i-di-flo'rus.* 
“shining,” and los, a “flower.”] Hay- 
ing brilliant flowers: nitidiflo/rous. 

Nit-i-di-fo'li-us.* [From  nit/idus, 
“shining,” and fo/lium, a “leaf.”] Hav- 
ing shining leaves: nitidifo'lious. 

Ni’tras Ar-ger tis! 
Silver.”) See Luxan Caustic. 

Nitras Potassz. See Porass# 
Nirras. 

Nitrate. 
bination of nitric acid with a base. 

Ni’ trate of Pot’ash. Nitre, or salt- 
petre. 

Ni'trate of Sil’/ver. 
argenti, or lunar caustic. 

Ni/trat-ed. [Nitra/tus.] Applied 
to a base converted into a salt by com- 
binatien with nitric acid. 

Ni'tre. [Lat. Ni'trums: Gr. vizpov.] 
The nitrate of potash, commonly ealled 
saltpetre. It is the chief ingredient of 
gunpowder. See Porass.© Nirras- 
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Ni'trie. [Ni’trieus; from ni’trun, 
“nitre.”] Belonging to nitre. Applied 
to an acid. 

Ni'tric Ac’id [Ac/idum Ni'tri- 
eum), formerly called A’qua For’tis* 
(“Strong Water”). A compound of 
oxygen and nitrogen, which contains 
five equivalents of the former to one of 
the latter. It is a powerful solvent, dis- 
solving all the metals ordinarily met 


with, except gold and platinum. See 
Aqua Fortis. 
Ni-tri-fi-ca'tion. [Nitrifica’tio, 


o'nis; from ni'trum, “ nitre,” and fa'cio, 
to “make.”] The process of conversion 
into nitre. . 

Nitrite. [Ni'tris, i/tis.] A com- 
bination of nitrous acid with a base. 

Ni-tro-ben-zin ic Acid. [A¢c’idum 
Nitrobenzin'‘ieus.| The name given 
to a new nitrogenous acid, into which 
benzoic acid is transformed when acted 
upon by strong nitric acid: also termed 
benzoi-nitric. 

Ni-tro-ben’zodle, or Ni-tro-ben’- 
zule, also called Ni-tro-ben’zide. 
[From nitric, benzoic, and vy, “ stuff,” 
or “substance.”] A peculiar substance, 
produced by the action of concentrated 
nitric acid on benzole. It is sometimes 
called “artificial oil of bitter almonds;” 
but it differs essentially from the true 
oil in containing no prussic acid. 

Ni'tro-gen. [Nitroge’nium; from 
virpov, “nitre,” and yevviw, to “ gene- 
rate.”] An important elementary prin- 
ciple, forming about four-fifths of atmo- 
spheric air; azote. 

' Ni'tro-ge-nized Foods. Sub- 
stances containing nitrogen, and sup- 
posed to be the only substances capable 
of being converted into blood, and of 
forming organic tissues. 

’ Ni’'tro-mu-ri-at/ic Ag’id. [Lat. 
A¢c’'idum Nitromuriat/icum, or 
A’qua Re'gia; Fr. Hau réyale, 3 ri'- 
gil’.] A compound acid formed by the 
union of nitric and muriatic acids. It 
is the only known acid which has the 
power of dissolving gold. 

Ni’/trous. [Nitro’sus; from ni’- 
trum, “nitre.”] Belonging to nitre. 

Ni'trous Ac'id. [Ac’idum Nitro’- 
sum.] An acid consisting of four 
equivalents of oxygen combined with 
one equivalent of nitrogen. 

_Ni'trous Ox’ide. More properly, 
the protoxide of nitrogen, the compound 
known as exhilarating or laughing gas. 

_ Ni trum Flam’mans* [from flam’- 
mo, to “flame”]. A name given to 
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nitrate of ammonia, from its property of. 
exploding. 

Ni'trum Sat-ur-ni’num.*  An- 
other name for nitrate of lead. See 
Puumsr Nirras. ; 

Ni'tru-ret. [Nitrure’tum:; from 
ni'trum, “nitre.’|] A combination of 
nitrogen with a simple body. 

Ni'val. [Niva'lis; from nix, ni’vis, 
“snow.” ] Applied to plants which flower 
during winter: also to those which grow 
upon mountains covered with eternal 
snows, and to those that grow on the 
snow itself. 

Niv’e-ous. [From the same.] Snow- 
white. 

N.M. Nuw Moscha'ta.* “Nutmeg.”. 

No. = Nu'mero. The Italian word 
for “number.” 

Nob 'i-lis.* [From nos'co, to “know.” ] 
Well known, distinguished: hence, 
“noble,” as used in English. Applied to 
many objects, by way of eminence. 

Noe-tam-bu-la' tion. [Noctam- 
bula’tio, o/nis; from nox, noc'tis, 
“night,” and am'bulo, ambula'tum, to 
“walk.”] Sleep-walking, or walking, 
during sleep; Oneirodyn'ia acti'va. 

Noe-ti-flo’rus.* [From now, “night,” 
and jlos, a “flower.”] Flowering at 
night: noetiflo’rous. 

Noe-ti-lu’cus.* [From noz, “night” 
and lu’ceo, to “shine.”] Applied to 
flowers which open at night, and close 
during its course. 

Noe-tur’nal. [Noctur’nus; from 
nox, noe’tis, “night.”] Belonging to 
the night-time. Applied to flowers 
which remain open during the night 
and close themselves in the daytime, or 
shed an agreeable odor at night and are 
inodorous in the day. Applied in Ento- 
mology to a family of the Lepidoptera 
which fly only at night. or after sunset ; 
in Ornithology, to a family of predaceous 
birds which are chiefly on the wing in 
the twilight and when the moon shines, 
and forming, according to Linnzus, but 
one genus (Strix), including the owls. 

Nocturnal Blindness. See Heme- 
RALOPIA. ; 

Noe-tur’nal E-mis’sion. 
same as NoctuRNAL POLLUTION. 

Nocturnal Light. See NycTaLopia. 

Nocturnal Pollution. See Sprrer- 
MATORRH@A DorMIENTIUM. 

Nod’ding. Curved so that the apex 
hangs down. Applied to plants. 

Node. [Lat. No’dus, plural No’di; 
from the Hebrew Anad, to “knit,” or 
“tie;’ Fr..Neud, nuh.| A knot, knob, 
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or joint. The point of intersection of 
the. orbit of a planet with the ecliptic. 
In Botany, the place on a stem where a 
leaf is attached Also, a hard, cireum 
scribed tumor on a bone, arising from a 
swelling of the periosteum. 

No‘di Ner-vo'rum.* (“Knots of the 
Nerves.”) The same as ganglions. See 
GANGLION. 

No-dif'er-us.* {From no'dus, a 
“knot,” or “node,” and fe’ro, to “ bear.” 
Bearing nodes: nodiferous, 

Nod-i-flo’rus.* [From no/dus, a 
“knot,” or “node,” and flos, a “ flower.”’] 
Having flowers with nodes or joints. 

Nod'i-pés, p’edis.* [From no‘dus, 
a “knot,” or “node,” and pes, a “foot.” 
Having feet thickset with nodosities. 

No-dose’. [Nodo’'sus; from no’dus, 
a “knot,” or “node.”’] Having nodes; 
knotty ; swollen in some parts, contracted 
at others. 

No-do’sis.* [From the same.] The 
progress or formation of nodes; the node 
disease. 

No-dos'i-ty¥. [Nodos’itas, a’tis ; 
from the same.] The state, or quality, 
of heing nodose. 

Nod’u-lar. ([Nodula’ris.]  Be- 
longing toa nodule; having the form 
of a nodule. 

Nod-u-la‘ri-us.* [From nod’ulus, a 
“nodule.”] Having nodules: nodula’- 
rious. 

Nod’ule. [Nod’ulus; diminutive 
of no'dus, a “node.”] A little node. 

Nod-u-lif/er-us.* [From nod’ulus, 
a “nodule,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”’] 
Bearing nodosities: nodulif’erous. 

Nod'u-lose. [Nodulo’sus; from 
nod'ulus, a “nodule.”’| Full of nodules. 

No’dus,* plural No’di. “A knot.” 
See Nope. 

No’dus Cér’e-bri.* (“Knot of the 
Brain.”) A designation of the Pons 
Varouu, which see. 

Noeud. See Nope. 

Noix, nwi. The French for Nut, 
which see. 

No'li me Tan’ge-re.* = (“ Touch me 
not.”) A malignant disease affecting 
the skin, and sometimes the cartilages, 
of the nose. 

No’ma.* [From véuw, to “eat away.’ ] 
A corroding, ulcerous disease of the skin, 
frequently attacking the mouth. It is 
sometimes called Cancer Aquaticus (“ Wa- 
tery Cancer”), because accompanied by a 
flow of saliva. Also applied to an ulcer- 
ation of the pudenda in female children. 

Nombril, ndm‘bre’. See Umpiricus. 
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No'men-cla-ture. [Nomencla- 
tu’ra;: from no'men, a “name,” and 
ca'io, to “eall.”] The proper arrange- 
ment and application of a set of dis- 
tinctive and significant words as names 
of particular objects in science or lan- 
guage. 

Non Com’pos Men’tis.* (“Not 
Soundof Mind.”) Applied to those “ who 
lose their intellects by disease, that grow 
deaf, dumb, and blind, not having been 
born so; or such, in short, as are judged 
by the Court of Chancery incapable of 
conducting their own affairs.” 

Non-Com’po-tés.* [The plural of 


| Non Compos.] Not having ability or 


purpose; madmen. 

Nooth’s Ap-pa-ra'tus. An appa- 
ratus for impregnating water with car- 
bonic acid or other gases. 

Nor’mal. [From nor'ma, a “rule.’’] 
Regular; without any deviation from the 
ordinary structure or function. 

Nor’thern Light. A popular name 
for the Auro'ra Borea'lis. 

Nose. See Nasvs. 

Nose, Bleeding of the. 
STAXIS. 

Nos-0-co-mi-a'lis,* or Nos-o0-co’= 
mi-al. Belonging to a nosocomium. 

Nos-o-co-mi/um.* [From vés0, a 
“ disease,” and konéw, to “take care of.”] 
A hospital or infirmary for the sick. 

Nos-o-do-chi’um.* — [From  vés0s, 
“disease,” and doxeiov, a “receptacle.”] 
See Hospirat. 

Nos-o-ge’ni-a,* or Nos-o-gen'e-sis.* 
[From vésvs, ‘‘ disease,” and yéveots, “ gene- 
ration.”] The production and progress 
of disease. 

No-sog’ra-phy. 
from  vocos, 


See Ept- 


[Nosogra’phia; 
“disease,” and ypadw, to 


'“write.”] A description of diseases, 


their characters, nature, and course, 

Nos-o-log'i-cal. [Nosolog’icus.] 
Belonging to nosology. 

No-sol’'o-g¥. [Nosolo’gia;: from 
véc0s, disease,” and Adyos, a “ discourse.” 
The doctrine or science of diseases; also, 
that science or system which treats of 
the classification of diseases. 

Nos-tal’gi-a.* [From vocréw, to “come 
home,” or “return,” and @yos, “pain,” 
(Fr. Maladie du Pays, m&la'de’ dii pa-’.) 
Nos’talgy. An intense longing to return 
to one’s native country; longing for 
home; home-sickness. A genus of the 


order Dysorexizx, class Locales, of Cullen’s. 


Nosology. 2 
Nos-tal'gic. [Nostal’gieus.] Be- 
longing to nostalyia. 
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Nos-to-ma’ni-a.* = [From — voorév, 
to ‘come home,” or “return,” and pavia, 
“madness.” ] A kind of madness, form- 
ing the highest degree of nostalgia. 

Nostril. See Naris. 

Nos’trum.* [Neuter of nos’ter. 
“ours;” implying that it is private pro- 
perty, ‘not shared by the community at 
large.] A significant term for any quack 
or patent medicine. 


No-tal gi-a.* [From vorov, the 
“back,” and ddyos, “pain.”] Pain of 
the back. 

No-tal’gi-eus.* Belonging to no- 


talgia: notal’ gic. 

Noteh. (Fr. Echanerure, shox kriir’.) 
A depression or indentation on the cir- 
cumference or.edge of certain hones. 

No-ten-ceph'a-lo-céle.* [From 1é- 
rov, the “back,” éyxépadov, the “brain,” 
and «An, a “tumor.”] Protrusion of the 

brain (in a monster-feetus) froma cleft 
in the back of the head. 

No-ten-ceph’ a-lus.* = [From vdrov, 
the “back,” and éyxépador, the “ brain. "| 
A monster-foetus, with the brain in a 
hernial mass on the back. 

No’te-ehord. {From vérov, the 
“back,” and xopif, a “string.”] A term 
for the spinal marrow. 

No-to-my’e-los,* or Ne-to-my’e- 
lus.* [From vérov, the “back,” and 
podos, “marrow.”] The Medulle spina- 
dis, or spinal marrow. 

No-tor-rhi’ze-us.* [From vdroy, the 
“back,” and fia, a “root.”] Having 
the radicles turned up against one of 
the faces of the cotyledons. 

Nourrice, noo'réss’. A French term 
for “nurse.” See Nurrrx. 

Nouure, noo'iir’. The French term 
for “rickets.” See Racniris. 

Nouveau-né, noo'vo ni’. The 
French term for “ newly-born.” See Nro- 
NATUS. 

No-vae'u-lar. [Novacula’ris; from 
novae'ula, a “razor.’’] Literally, “per- 
taining to arazor.” Applied to a variety 
of schist with which hones or razor-stones 


are made. 
No-vae’u-lite. [From novae'ula, a 
“razor,” and AiGos, a “ stone.”}] A stone 


of which hones are made for sharpening 
razors. It is of a slaty structure, and 
contains silex. 

No-vem-cos-ta’tus.* [From no’rem, 
“nine,” and cos'ta, a “rib.”] Having 
nine ribs or longitudinal projections. 

No-vem-lo-ba'tus.* [From »o/rem, 
“nine,” and-/o’bus, a “lobe.”}] Divided 
into nine lobes. 
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Na-bee’n-la.* [Diminutive of nu’bes, 
a “cloud. eal The little cloud-like ap- 
pearances suspended in the urine in cer- 
tain disordered conditions. 

Nu-bee-u-la'tus.*. Presenting ap- 
pearances resembling nubecule: nubecu- 
late. 

Nu-big’en-ous. [Nubig’en US 5 
from nu'bes, a “cloud,” and geno, to 
“beget.”’] ‘Cloud- born. Growing upon 
mountains at av ery great height. 

Nu-ca-men'tum.* [From nua, .a 
“nut,” and «men’tum, a “catkin.”] - Sy- 
nonymous with AMENTUM. 

Nu’cés,* the plural of Nux. which cee. 

Nu’eha,* gen. Nu’ehz. The nape, 
or back part, of the neck. 

Nu-eha'lis.* Belonging to the nucha. 

Nu-cif’er-ous. [Nucif'erus; from 
nux, nu’ cis,a “nut,” and fe'ro, to bear.’ ] 
Bearing nuts. 


Nu-el-for’mis.* [From nur, nu'cis, 


a “nut.”] Resembling a nut; nuci- 
form. 
Nu’ele-at-ed. [Nuclea’tus: frem 


nu'cleus, a‘ kernel,” or “central part.” 
Having nuclei. 

Nu’ele-i,* the plural of Ni sHeime, 
which see. 

Nu-cle-if’er-us.* [From nu’cleus, a 
icine ” or “central part,” and fe’ro, 

4 bear. ”) Bearing kernels. 

” Nu-cle'i-form. [Nucleifer’mis; 
from nu'cleus, a “kernel,” or “central 
pert.”] Resembling a nucleus; nut- 
shaped. 

Nu-ele’o-lus,* plural Nu-cle’o-li. 
[Diminutive of nu’cleus, a “kernel,” or 
“central part.”’] A little nucleus: a nu’- 
cleole. 

Nu’cle-us,* plural Nu-ele’i. [From 
nux, a “nuat.”] In Astronomy, that por- 
tion of a macula (or spot on the sun’s 
surface) which is much darker than the 
rest; also applied to a small dense por- 
tion in the centre of a comet. In Botany, 
the kernel of a nut, or of the stone of 
frvit. Also, any solid substance, or 
thread, suspended in erystallizing mat- 
ter, to afford points of eentact for the 
commencement of crystallization. Sy- 
nonymous with Cytopuast. Any thing 
about which a substance or matter 
gathers, as a cherry-stone forming the 
centre of a caleulus. 

Nu-eu-la/ni-um.* A name for a 
berry containing several seeds, as a 
grape. r 

Nu/eule. [Nu’eula; diminutive cf 
our, a *nut.”)] A little nut; a small, 
hard, seed-like pericarp, as in the oak. 
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. Nu-eu-lo’sus.* [From nu’cula, a 
“nucule.”] Having nucules. 

Nu-di-braneh'i-ate. {[Nudibran- 
ehia'tus; from nu'dus, “naked,” and 
branch’ iz, the “respiratory organs” in cer- 
tain animals.] Having exposed branchiz. 

Nu-di-cau'date. [Nudicauda’- 
tus; from nu'dus, “naked,” and cau'da, 
a “tail.”’] Having the tail without hairs. 

Nu-di-eau'lis.* [From nu’'dus, “ na- 
ked,” and cauw'lis, a “stem.”’] Having a 
leafless stem. 

Nu-di-flo/rus.* (From nu’dus, “na- 
ked,” and flos, a “flower.”] Having a 
naked corolla: nudiflo’rous, 

Nu-di-fo'li-us.* [From nw’ dus, “na- 
ked,” and fo'lium, a ‘“‘leaf.”] Having 
smooth leaves. 

Nu-di-pel-lif'er-us.* [From nu'dus, 
“naked,” pel'lis, the “skin,” and fe’ro, 
to “bear.”] Having the skin entirely 
bare. 

Nu'di-pés, p’edis.* [From nu'dus, 
“naked,” and pes, a “foot.”’] Having 
naked feet: nu’dipede. 

Nul-li-ner’vis.* [From nul’lus, 
“none,” or “no,” and ner’vus, a‘ nerve.” 
Applied to leaves which have neither 
true nor false nerves. 

Nul-lip’o-ruas.* [From nui’ lus, 
“none,” or “no,” and po’rus, a “pore.” 
Having no pores on their surface. 

Numbness. See Torpor. 

Nu-mis-ma’'lis.* [From numis'ma, 
a “coin.”] Like a piece of money: nu- 
mis’mal. Applied to certain shells. 

Nu-mis-mat'ie. [Numismat/icus; 
from numis’ma, a “coin.’] Pertaining 
to a coin or medal. 

Nu-mis-mat’ies. [Numismat’- 
fea: from nrumismat’icus, “pertaining toa 
cvin.’’] The science of coins and medals. 

Num-mi-for’mis.* [From 2wm!- 
mus, a “medal,” or “coin.”] Shaped 
like a piece of money: num’miform. 

Num'mu-lar [Nummula’ris], and 
Num’mu-lat-ed {[Naummula’tus; 
from rum'mulus, a “coin”. Pertaining 
to, or resembling, a coin or coins, Some- 
times applied to thick, roundish sputa. 

Nut. [Lat. Nux; Fr. Noix, nwA.] 
A hard, one-celled, and one-seeded in- 
dehiscent fruit, as that of the oak, hazel, 
chesnut, ete. 

Nu’tant. [Nu’tans; from nu’to, nu- 
ta’tum, to “nod,” “bend,” or “ wayer.’’] 
Nodding; drooping. Applied to the 
stems of plants. 

Nu-ta’tion. [Nuta’tio, o’nis ; from 
the same.] A small gyratory motion 
of the earth’s axis, in virtue of which, 
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if it subsisted alone without the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, the pole of the 
equator would describe among the stars, 
in a period of about nineteen years, a 
small ellipse.—(Branpe.) The property 
which certain flowers have of following 
the apparent movement of the sun. 

Nu-ta'tor, o’ris.* [From the same. ] 
Literally, a ‘‘nodder,” or “that whieh 
nods.” Applied to the Sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus, because nodding is performed 
chiefly by its exercise. 

Nutgall. See GALLA. 

Nuit’meg. The seed of the Myristica 
moschatu; also called. Nux Aromatica, 
Moschata, or Myristica. 

Nu’tri-ment. [Nutrimen’tum, 
Nutri’men, minis; from nu’ trio, nutri! - 
tum, to “‘nourish.”] Nourishment. See 
ALIMENT. 

Nu-tri'tion. [Nutri’tio, o’/nis ; from 
the same.] The assimilation or identifi- 
cation of nutritive matter to or with our 
organs. 

Nutrition, Excessive, Nutrition, 
Morbid. See ALocorropny. 

Nu’trix, i’cis.* [From nuw’trio, to 
“nourish.” ] (Fr. Nourrice, noo'réss’.) 
One who has the charge and suckling of 
an infant, and then termed a wet-nurse. 
Also, a nurse or attendant upon the sick 
or infirm (Fr. Garde-malade, gard ma- 
14d’), 

Nux,* gen. Nu’eis, plural Nu’eés. A 
“nut.” Applied by some botanists to a 


| fruit like that of the Lithospermum, Bo- 


rago, ete. It is also called Achenium. 

Nux Ar-o-mat'i-ea.* The nutmeg, 
or seed of the J/yristica moschata. 

Nux Me-tel’la.* The seed of Strych- 
NO’ NUL VOMICA. . 

Nux Mos-eha’ta,* Nux My-ris’'ti- 
ea.* The nutmeg, or fruit of the J/y- 
ristica moschata. 

Nux Vom’'i-ca.* The Pharmaco- 
peial name || of the seed of Strychnos 
nux vomica. Nux vomica has been long 
known to the Indian and Arabian phy- 
sicians. It has been employed as a 
remedy in dyspepsia; also, in intermit- 
tents and other fevers in which power- 
ful tonics are indicated. Its use, how- 
ever, is dangerous, except in small doses. 
In large quantities, it usually proves 
speedily fatal, death being preceded by 
spasms, and sometimes permanent mus- 
cular contraction. 

Nyctaginaceze,* nik-taj-e-na’she-é, 
or Nye-tag'i-més.* = [From Nycta'yo, 
one of the genera.] A natural order of 
exogenous plants, found in tropical and 
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temperate regions. It includes the J/ir- 
ab'ilis (the Marvel of Peru). The roots 
of many species are purgative. 

Nye-tag’i-més,* the plural of Nyc- 
ta'go, forming the Jussieuan name of a 
natural order of plants. See Nycraai- 
NACE. 

Nye-ta-lop’ie. [Nyetalop’ieus.] 
‘Belonging to nyctalopy. 

Nye'ta-lo-py. [Nyctalo’pia; from 
vit, vurrds, “night,” and a, “vision.” 
Defect of vision except in the evening 
and at night; nocturnal sight; day- 
blindness. 

Nye-to-pho’ni-a.* [From viz, “night,” 
and gw}, the “voice.”] Loss of voice 
during the day. 

Nye’ to-ty-phlo‘sis.* [From 2%, 
“night,” and réphwots, a “ making blind,” 
also “blindness.”] A term for nocturnal 
blindness. See Nycraopy. 

Nym’'pha,* plural Nym’phz. 
{From vixgn, a “marriageable maiden.” ] 
The membranous folds descending, one 
on each side, from the prepuce of the 
clitoris; also termed Labia minora, in 
distinction from the Labia pudendi, or 
Labia majora. Also, a nymph, pupa, 
or chrysalis, being the second condition 
in the metamorphosis of insects. 

Nym’phee,* gen. Nym-pha’rum, 
the plural of Nympxa, which see. 

Nym-phee'a.* [From vip pn, a “maid- 
en,” a “water-nymph.”] <A genus of 
beautiful floating plants, of the Linnean 
class Polyandria, natural order Nym- 
pheacex. 
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Nympheeaeeze,* nim-fe-a'she-€ A 
natural order of exogenous floating 
plants (water-lilics), found in nearly all 
parts of the northern hemisphere. | It 
includes the Nymphx'a and the Victoria 
regia, the flower of which is the largest 
known, sometimes measuring more than 
four feet in cireumference. 

NY¥m-phi tis, idis.* [From nym'phe.] 
Inflammation of the nymphe. 

Nym’phi-us.* Having anymphium: 
nym’phious. 

Nym-pho-i'dé.* [From vvupata, the 
“water-lily,” and «téo;, a “form.”’] Re- 
sembling the Nymphxa, or water-lily. 
Applied to a species of Menyanthes, 
ete. 

Nym-pho-ma’ni-a.* [From vindn, 
a “maiden,” a “woman,” and. pavia, 
“madness.” ] Morbid or excessive sexual 
desire in females. It is often associated 
with, or becomes a form of, insanity. Also 
termed Furor uterinius, and Hysteromania. 
A genus of the crder Dysorexix, class 
Locales, of Cullen’s: Nosology. 

Nym-phon’eus.*  [Lrom nynpha, 
and  dyxo;, a “tumor.”| A tumor, or 
swelling, of the nymphe. 

Nyim-phot’o-my [Nymphoto’- 
miias from nym'phe, and row, to “ eut’’], 
or Nym-pha’'rum See'tio.* The ope- 
ration of cutting away the nymphe when 
diseased or greatly enlarged. 

Nys-tag’mus.* [Gr. vvoraypss; from 
vooratw, to “be sleepy.”] Habitual 
squinting, or a partial rotatory move- 
ment of the eyeball from side to side. 


O. 


== Octa'rium.* 
Oak. 
QueERcus. 
Oak Bark. See Quercus ALBA. 
Oak Gall. See Gaui-Nor. 
@arialgia. See OvARIALGIA. 
0-ar'i-cus.* [From dp, a “small 
egg.”] Belonging to the ovary. 
@-ar'i-o-géle.* [From aidpov, a 
“small egg,” an “ovule,” also the 
“ovary” (?) and «dn, a “tumor.”] A 
tumor, or hernia, of the ovary. 
@-ar-i-on’eus.* [From aipov, an 
“ovule,” or “ovary,” and dyxo;, a “tu- 
mor.”] A tumor of the ovary; a tumid 
ovary. 
O-a'ri-am.* [From &épor, a “small 
ege.”] The same as OvARiIUM; an 
‘ovary. 
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The name of a tree. See 
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@ats. The seeds of Avena sativa. 

@b. <A Latin particle signifying 
“against,” “in the way,” implying ob- 
struction, “opposite,” and hence some- 
times “‘inversely.”” Before words begin- 
ning with c, f, or p, the b is usually 
changed to the corresponding consonant: 
hence we have ocelusion for obclusion, 
offend for obfend, oppose for obpose, ete. 

Ob-ela'vate. [Obclava’tus; from 
ob, “inversely,” and e/a'va, a “club.’’] 
Having the appearance of an inverted 
elub. 

®b-con'i-eal. [Obeon’ieus; from 
ob, “inversely,” and con’icus, “conical.” 
Having the appearance of a reversed 
cone; inversely conical, as a conical fruit 
whose smaller end is next to the stem. 

Ob-cor'date. [Obecorda’tus; from 
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ob, “inversely,” and corda’tus, “ heart- 
shaped.”] Heart-shaped inverted, as a 
cordate leaf which is broad and concave 
at the apex and tapers towards the base. 

Op-cor-di-for’mis.* [From ob, “in- 
versely,” and cor, cor'dis, the “ heart.’ 
Having the form of a heart reversed: 
obe>r’diform. 

Ov-dor-mi tion. [Obdormi'tio, 
o’nis; from ob, “inversely,” and dor’- 
mio, dormi’tum, to “sleep.”] The state 
of being asleep; also, what is meant by 
sleep applied to the limbs. 

@-bes'i-ty. [Obes’itas, a’tis ; from 
obe'sus, “fat.”] Fatness, or grossness, 
of the body generally. 

Ob-fus-ca'tion. [Obfusea’tio, 
o’nis; from obfus’eo, obfusca'tum, to 
“make dark.”] The act of darkening, 
or rendering obscure; the state of being 
obscure. Applied to the sight. 

Ob-jec'tive. [Objeceti’vus; from 
obji'cio, objee’tum, to “put in the way,” 
as an object which we see or feel.]_ Ap- 
plied to things which are the objects of 
the exterval senses in contradistinetion 
to subjective, that is, belonging to, or 
arising from, our own minds, independ- 
ently of external objects. See SunsEcr- 
IVE. 

Ob-lan’ee-0-late. Inversely lance- 
olate, as a lance-shaped leaf of which 
the base is narrower than the apex. 

Oblique,  ob-lik’. (Obi quus.] 
Crooked ;, indirect. Applied to muscles, 
stems, leaves, ete. An oblique leaf is 
one which is divided by the midrib into 
unequal portions, 

Ob-li’queus Ex-ter’nus.*  (“ Ex- 
ternal Oblique [Muscle].’’) A muscle 
of the abdomen, also called descendens, 
which arises from the eight lowest ribs, 
and is inserted into the linea alba and 
the pubes. : 

Obli’quus In-fe'ri-or.* (“Inferior 
Oblique.) A muscle which arises from 
the outer edge of the orbitar process of 
the upper jaw-bone, and is inserted into 
the selerotica. It is also called brevis- 
simus oculi, from being the shortest 
muscle of the eye. This muscle and the 
obliquus superior roll the eye, and have 
hence been named cireumagentes, and, 
from the expression they impart, amatorii 
(“amatory’’). 

Obli'quus In-ter’nus.* (“Internal 
Oblique.”) A muscle situated within the 
obliquus externus, also called ascendens, or 
minor. It arises from the spine of the 
ilium, ete., and is inserted into the earti- 
lage of the seventh rib and of all the 
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false ribs. This muscle and the ob/iquus 
externus turn the trunk upon its axis. 

Obli’quus Su-pe’ri-or.* (“Superior 
Oblique.”) A muscle which arises from 
the optic foramen, passes through the 
ring of the cartilaginous pulley which 
is in the margin of the socket, and is 
inserted into the sclerotica. It is also 
called longissimus oculi, from being the 
longest muscle of the eye; and trochlea- 
ris, from its passing through the troch- 
lea, or pulley. 

Ob-lit er-at-ed. [Oblitera’tus ; 
from oblit'ero, oblitera’tum, to “ blot out,” 
or “erase.”] Altered so that the natural 
condition has disappeared. 

Ob-lit-e-ra'tion. — [Oblitera’tio, 
o/nis; from the same.] The alteration 
in appearance or function of a part, by 
which it no longer serves its original 
purpose. 

@Ob-li’vi-o In/ers,* or Ob-li' vi-um 
In’ers.* (“Inert or Sluggish Obliyion.”) 
A term for lethargy. 

@b-lon-ga'tus.* Prolonged; some- 
what long. 

Ob-lon’gi-fo'li-us.* [From oblon’- 
gus, “oblong,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.’’] 
Having oblong leaves or folioles. 

Obomasum. See ABpomasumM. 

Ob-o'vate. [Obova’tus; from od, 
“inversely,” and o’vum, an “egg.”’] In- 
versely ovate, as a leaf of which the 
apex is broader than the base. 

Ob-o0-vat-i-fo'H-us.* [From ob, “in- 
versely,” ova’tus, “ ovate,” and fo'linm, a 
“Jeaf.”] Having obovate leayes: obo- 
yatifo’lious. 

Ob-o'void. [Obovoi'des; from ob, 
“inversely,” o’vwm, an “egg,” and «ito, 
a “form.”] Resembling an egg of 
which the small end is turned down- 
wards. 

Ob-sid'i-an. ([Obsidia’num.] A 
voleanie substance, or species of lava, 
resembling green bottle-glass. It was 
discovered by Obsid’ius in Ethiopia. ~ 

Ob-so-lés'’genece. [Obsolescen tia ; 
from obsoles'co, to “grow out of use.’’] 
The state of ceasing to grow, and under- 
going no further change. 

Ob'so-lete. [@bsole’tus; from ob- 
so'leo, obsole'tum, to “grow out of use, 
or out of fashion.”] Applied in Natural 
History to that which is indistinct, or is 
imperfectly developed, as if it were 
fading away. 

Ob-stet'ric. [Obstet’ricus; from 
ob’stctrix, a “midwife.”] Belonging to 


midwifery. 


Obstetrician, ob-stet-rish’itin. [Ob- 
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stetri’cius; from o0)'stetrix, a “mid- 
wife.”] Belonging to an obstetrix. 

Ob-stet-ri’cius Med’'i-cus.* (“Ob- 
stetrical Physician.”) An aecoucheur, 
or man-midwife. 3 

Ob-stet'rics. [Obstet'rica, Obstet- 
ri’cium:; from ob’stetrix, a “midwife.” ] 
The art of assisting women in child- 
birth, and of treating their diseases 
during pregnancy and after delivery: 
midwif’ery. 

Ob'ste-trix, icis.* [From ob’sto, to 
“stand in the way,” to “stand near;” 
because she watches by the side of the 
woman in labor.] A midwife. 

Ob-sti-pa'tion. [Obstipa’tio, 
o'nis; from ob, “against,” and sti'po, 
stipa'tum, to “stuff,” or “eram.”] Ob- 
stinate costiveness, there being no relief 
by evacuation; distinguished from con- 
stipation. A genus of the order Epis- 
cheses, class Locales, of Cullen’s Nos- 
ology. 

Ob'stru-ent. [Ob’struens; 
ab'struo, to “stop up,” or “shut 
Shutting or closing up. 

Ob-su-tu-ra'lis.* [From ob, “in- 
versely,” and sutu'ra, a “suture.”] An 
epithet given to the placentarium, when 
applied against, or opposed to, the su- 
ture; to septa when their border is 
empty. 

Ob-tee'tus.* [From ob’tego, obtec'- 
tum, to “‘cover.”] Applied to a chrysalis, 
in which all the parts of the insect are 
perfectly indieated on the outside, and 
delineated by compartments of the horny 
ease, as in the Lepidoptera. 

Ob-tun’dent. [Obtun'dens; from 
obtun'do, to “make blunt.”] Having 
power to dull, or overcome, irritation. 

Ob-tu-ra’tor, o'ris.* [From obtu'ro, 
obtura'tum, to “stop up.”] A stopper-up 
of any cavity. Applied to two muscles 
and a nerye of the thigh. 

Obtura’tor Ex-ter’nus.* A mus- 
ele which arises from the obturator fora- 
men, ete., and is inserted into the root 
of the trochanter major. It rotates the 
thigh outwards. 

Obtura’'tor In-ter’nus.* <A muscle 
formerly ealled marsupialis, or bursalis. 
Its origin and insertion are nearly the 
same as those of the obturator externus. 

Obtura'tor Nerve. A nerve which 
comes principally from the second and 
third lumbar nerves, and descends into 
the pelvis. 

Ob-tur-bi-na’'tus.* [From ob, “in- 
versely,” and turbo, tur'binis, a “top.’’} 
Having the form of by top reversed. 


from 
up.”] 
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Ob-tu-sa’'tus.* ©[From obtun'do, ob- 
tu'sum, to “blunt,” or “make dull.”] 
Applied to leaves the summits of which 
are blunt, or obtuse. 

Ob-tuse’. [Obta'sus; from the 
same.] Blunt. A leaf is termed obtuse 
when its apex is an obtuse angle, or is 
rounded. 

Ob-tu-sif'i-dus.* [From obtun'do, 
to “make blunt, or obtuse,” and fin’do, 
to “eleave.”] Cleft into obtuse seg- 
ments. 

Ob-tu-si-fo'li-us.* [From obtu’sus, 
“blunt,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.”] Having 
obtuse leaves: obtusifo’lious. 

Ob-tu-sil’o-bus.* [From  obtu'sus, 
“dull,” or * blunt,” and /o'bus, a “lobe.” ] 
Having leaves divided into round or 
obtuse lobes: obtusil’obous, 

Ob'verse. [Obver’sum; from ob, 
“against,” “in the way,” hence, ‘ ob-’ 
vious,” and ver'to, ver’sum, to “turn.’’] 
Literally, the “ obvious side.” Applied in: 
Numismatics to the side of a coin which 
contains the head, or principal figure. 

Ob'vo-lute. [Obvolu’tus; from 
obvol'vo, obvolu'tum, to “wrap about.’’] 
Enrolled one within another. 

Oc'ci-dent. [(Oc’cidens; from oc’- 
cido, to “fall down,” to “set.”] Going 
down; declining, or setting. 

Oec'ci-dent. [Oc’'cidens; from the 
same.] Literally, the “setting.” The 
west, or place of sunset. 

Oc-ci-den’tal. [Occidenta'lis; 
from the same.]. Belonging to the west; 
western. — 

Oc-cip'i-tal. [Occipita’lis.] Be- 
longing to the oeciput. 

Occip'ito-Fron-ta'lis.* [From oc’- 
ciput, and frons, fron’tis, the “forehead.’’] 
The name of a muscle which arises from 
the transverse ridge of the occipital bone, 
passes over the upper part of the cra- 
nium, and is inserted into the orbicularis 
palpebrarum and the skin under the eye- 
brows. 

Oc'¢i-put,* gen. Oc-cip'i-tis. [From - 
ob, “against,” or “ opposite,” and ea’put, 
the “head.”] The back part of the 
head. 

Oc-cluse’. [Ocelu’sus; from oc- 
elu! do, ocelu'sum, to “ shut up;” from oA, - 
“against,” and claw'do, to “close.”] En- 
closed; shut up. 

Gc-clu'sion. [Occlu’sio, o/nis ; 
from the same.] A closing or shutting 
up; imperforation. 

Oc-eult’. [From occul' tus, “hidden.” ] 
Hidden, as applied to diseases the 
causes and treatment of which are not 
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understood, or to qualities of bodies 
which do not admit of any rational ex- 
planation. 

Oc-cul-ta’ tion. [Occulta’tio, o'nis ; 
from occul'to, occulta’tum, to * hide.” ] 
The eclipse of a star or planet by the in- 
tervening passage of the moon or another 
planet. 

Oceanic, o-she-an’ik. [Ocean‘icus; 
from oce'anus, the “ocean.’”’] Living or 
growing in the ocean; pertaining to the 
ocean. 

0-cel'late. [Ocella’tus; from ocel’- 
lus, a “little eye.”] Marked by spots 
resembling the pupil of the eye. 

O-cel-lif/er-us.* [From ocel’/lus, a 
“little eye,” and fe'ro, to ‘‘bear.”] Bear- 
ing spots resembling eyes: ocellif’erous. 

O-cel’lus.* [Diminutive of oc’ulus, 
an “eye.” | Applied to rounded spots 
of which the centre is of a different color 
from. the circumference, giving some re- 
semblance to the pupil of the eye. 

Oeh-le'sis.* [Gr. dxA105; from dxAsw, 
to “disturb by a mob, or crowd.”] A 
general condition of disease produced by 
a vast number of sick persons under one 
roof. 

Ochnacez,* ok-na/she-é. [From 
Och'na, one of the genera.}] A natural 
order of exogenous plants (trees or 
shrubs), found in tropical India, Africa, 
and America. 

‘Och-o-pet’a-lus.* [From 6yés, “ca- 
pacious,” and wéradov, a “ petal.”] Hay- 
ing broad and ample petals. 

Ochre, d’ker. [O’ehra; from dxpé, 
“pale,” or “sallow.’’] An argillaceous 
earth, impregnated with iron, of a red 
or yellow color. 

O'ehre-a.* Literally, a “boot.” A 
union of stipules around the stem. of 
some plants. 

O'ehre-ate. [From o'chrea, a“ boot.” ] 
Having tubular stipules, or ochrex, as 
some leaves. 

0-ehrop’y-ra.* [From ods, “pale,” 
or “sallow,” and rip, “fever.”] A name 
sometimes applied to the yellow fever. 

. Oc'ta-gon. [Octago/num; from 
éxrd, “eight,” and ywvia, an “angle.”’] 
A plane figure having eight angles and 
sides. 

Oc-tag/o-nal. [Octago’nus.] Be- 


longinz to an octagon, or having eight. 


angles or sides. 

Oc-ta-he'dral. [Octahe'drus.] Be- 
longing to an octahedron, or haying 
cight sides. 

Oc-ta-hed'ri-cus.* 
OcriurpraL, which see. 
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Oc-ta-he'dron. [Octahe/drum; 
from déxro, “eight,” and édpa, a “ base.”’] 
A solid figure having eight equal trian- 
gular faces. 

Oc-ta'na.* [From oc'to, “eight.’’] 
An erratic intermittent fever which re- 
turns every eighth day. 

Oc-tan'dri-a.* [From d«rs, “eight,” 
and dvip, a “man,” or “male.”] The 
eighth Linnean class of plants, including 
those which have eight stamens in each 
flower. . 

Oc-tan'drous. [Octan’/drius; from 
éxro, “eight,” and avip, a “man,” or 
“male.”] Having eight stamens: oc- 
tan‘drious. 

Oc-ta’/ri-us.* [From octa'vus, the 
“eighth.”] The eighth part of a gallon, 
or sixteen fluidounces; a pint. 

Gec'to-fid. [Octof'idus; from oc’ to, 
“eight,” and jin'do, to “cleave.’’]  Pre- 
senting eight clefts, or incisions, which 
reach about half-way to the midrib. 

Oc-tof'o-rus.* [From oc’to, “eight,” 


and /fo'ris, a “door,” or “opening.”’]. 


Having eight holes, or openings. 
Octogynia. See Ocroeynious. 
Oc-to-gyn'i-ous. 

from oxrd, “eight,” and yuvj, a “ female.’’] 

Having eight pistils. 

Octohedron. See OcTAnEDRON. 
Oc-to-ner' vi-us.* [From 

“eight,” and ner/vus, a “nerve.”] Hay- 

ing eight nerves. Applied to plants. 


0c-to-pet’/a-lous. [Octopet/alus; 


from oe’to, “eight,” and pet'alum, a 
“petal.”] Having eight petals. 
Oc-to-stem’o-nis.* [From _ éxrd, 
“eight,” anderjpwry, a “thread,” or “ sta- 
men.’’] Having eight free stamens. 
Oc'u-lar. [Ocula’ris; from oc'ulus, 
the “eye.”] Belonging to the eye. 


Ocular Spec'tres. Imaginary ob-: 


jects floating before the eyes, and as- 
suming the form of musex volitantes, 
ete. . 

Oc'u-late. [Ocula’tus; from oe'u- 


lus, the “ eye.’”’] Having spots like eyes. 


Having very large eyes. 

Oc'u-li,* gen. Oc-u-lo’rum, 
plural of OcuLus, which see. 

@e'uli is also the genitive singular of 
OcuLus. 

Oc'u-li-form. [Oculifor’ mis; from 
oc'ulus, the ‘‘eye.”’] Having the form 
of an eye. z 

Oc'u-list. [From oc’ulus, the “eye.’’] 
One skilled in diseases of the eye. 

Oc'u-lus,* plural Oc'u-li. [trom 
oxo; or oxxos, the “eye.”] The organ of 
See Eyer. 


the 


[Octogyn’ius; 


oc'to,: 
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Od. [From dds, a “ way,” or “ pass- 
‘age.”| A term proposed by Reichen- 
bach for the peculiar force or influence 
produced on the nervous system by ail 
magnetic agents. 

Od-ax-es’mus* [Gr. 

“sharp or acrid biting’], also written 
Odaxis'mus.* A sensation of biting, 
or pricking, as that felt in the gums pre- 
vious to cutting the teeth. Also applied 
to the bitten tongue, lip, or cheek, which 
occurs as a symptom, and one of the 
most pathognomonic character, of the 
epileptic seizure. 

©-dax-et'i-cus.* Belonging to odax- 
esmus: odaxet’ic. 

Odaxismos. Sce OpAxesmus. 

-O'dés. [ Gr. -cidns ; from sido;, a“ form,” 
or “resemblance.”] A terminal similar 
to -oid, or -oides, properly signifying re- 
semblance ; but sometimes denoting /ul- 
ness, much, ete. 

O'diec. (Od’ieus.] Pertaining to Op, 
which see. 

@-don'ta-gra.* [From dots, ddévros, 
a “tooth,” and aypa, a “seizure.”] Tooth- 
ache arising from gout or rheumatism. 
Also, a kind of foreeps, or pincers, for 
extracting teeth. 

Od-on-tal'gi-a. [From ddots, dé6vros, a 
“tooth,” and ddyos, “pain.”] Odontalgy. 
Violent pain in a tooth, usually from 
caries, by which the nerve is exposed to 
the cold air, ete.; toothache. A genus 
of the order Phlegmasiz, class Pyreziz, 
of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Od-on-talgice. [Odontal’gicus.] 
Belonging to odontalgia, or toothache. 

Odontia,* o-don’she-a, or 0-don’te-a. 
[From ddois, a “tooth.”"] A generic term 
employed by Dr. Good, comprising all 
morbid affections of the teeth. Itis also 
applied in the same manner as Opon- 
TALGIA, which see. 

0-don'tie. [Odon’tieus; from dé0o%;, 
a “tooth.”] Pertaining to the teeth. 

©-don-tit'i-eus.* Belonging to odon- 
titia. 

©-don-ti'tis, idis.* [From dois, a 
“tooth.”] Inflammation of a tooth. 

0-don-to-bo-thri tis, idis.* [From 
odontoboth'rium.| Inflammation of an 
alveolus, or tooth-socket. 

0-don-to-both’ri-um.* [From 
‘obs, a “tooth,” and Popov, a ‘little 
hole or cavity.”] The same as ALVzE- 
yLuSs, which see. 

©-don-to'dés.* [From écoés,a “tooth.’’] 
Resembling teeth, or full of teeth. 

-don-tog’e-ny. [Odontoge'nia; 
from ddots, a “tooth,” and yévw, to “be 


ddatnopds, a& | 
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born,” to “be produced.”] That branch 
of Physiology which treats of the de- 
velopment of the teeth. 

Od-on-tog’ra-phy. [Odontogra’- 
phia; from dois, a * tooth,” and ypaga, 
to “write.”] A description, or history, 
of the teeth. 

©-don'toid. [OGdontoi'des; from 
‘obs, a “tooth,” and sidos, a “form.’’] 
Resembling a tooth. 

Od-on-toil i-thos,* Od-on-tol'i- 
thus.* [From dois, a ‘tooth,’ and 
didos, a “stone.”] (Fr. Tartre des Dents, 
tartr di done.) The tartar, or stone- 
like incrustation, on the teeth. 

Od-on-to-log’i-eal. [Odontolog’- 
ieus.] Belonging to odontology. 

@d-on-tol’o-gy. [Odontolo’gia; 
from 4écoés, a “tooth,” and Adyos, a “ dis- 
course.”] <A dissertation on the struc- 
ture of the teeth; the science of the 
teeth. 

Od-on-te-lox’i-a.* [From dois, a 
“tooth,” and doxés, * slanting,” or ‘ ob- 
lique.”] Irregularity, or obliquity, of 
the teeth. 

Od-on-to-ne-cro'sis.* [From ddsis, 


.a “tooth,” and vexpéw, to “ deaden.’’} 


Necrosis, or deadness, of the tooth. 

©-don-to-no-sol'o-gy. [Odonte- 
nosolo’gia; from ddv%s, a “tooth,” vécos, 
a ‘disease,’ and éyos, a  discourse.’’] 
A treatise on the diseases of the teeth; 
also, that branch of medicine which 
treats of the diseases of the teeth. 

0-don-to-pri'sis.* [From ddoic, a 
“tooth,” and xpios, a “ sawing.”]  Stri- 
dor dentium, or grinding of the teeth. 

Od-on-to’sis.* [ From déois,a “ tooth.” ] 
The formation, growth, or development 
of a tooth. 

0-don-to-thér-a-pi'a.* [From dois, 
a “tooth,” and Oepazeca, ‘ medical treat- 
ment.”] The treatment, or care, of the 
teeth. 

0-do-ra-men’ta,* plural of Odora- 
men'tum. [From o/dor, an “odor.”] Odo- 
raments; substances employed in medi- 
cine on account of their odor. 

Odoramentum. See ODORAMENTA. 

O'do-rate. |Odora’tus; from o'dor, 
“smell,” “fragrance.” ] Scented; having 
a strong odor. 

04d-o-ra’/tus.* [From o!dor, “smell,” 
“fragrance.”’} The sense, also the act, 
of smelling. 


©-do-rif'er-ant. The same as Opo- 
RIFEROUS, which see. 
©-do-rif'er-ous. [Odorif’erans, 


an’‘tis, Odorif’erus; from o/dor, “ fra- 
grance,” ‘‘ odor,” and fe’ro, to “bear,” te 
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“produce.”] Having an agreeable odor. 
Producing or emitting odor. 
Cconomia. See Economy. 
Geonomia Animalis. See ANIMAL 
Economy. 
Economia Vegetabilis. See Vrce- 
TABLE Economy. 
cEconomicus. See Economica. 
«E-de'’ma, atis.* [From oidéw, to 
“‘swell.”] A swelling from effusion of 


serous fluid into the cellular substance. 


Ed-e-mat’ic. [d&demat’ icus.] 
Nearly the same as @pemarTous. 

«E-dem-a-to'dés.* [From ede'ma, 
a “swelling,” and cides, a “form.”}] Re- 
sembling cedema: cedem’atous. 

«£-dem'a-toid. [@dematoi’des; 
from the same.}] Resembling oedema. 

«E-dem’a-tous. [ddemato’sus; 
from ede’ma.] Pertaining to oedema; 
of the nature of oedema. 

@Hil, ul or vi. The French term for 
Eyer, which see. 

GE-nan’'thic. [GEnan’thiews; from 
oivo;, “wine,” and 40o;, a “flower.’’] 
Applied to a peculiar liquid, or ether, 
held to be the principle that gives wine 
its peculiar aroma, or flavor. 


E-no'dés.* [From olvo;, “ wine.” 
The same as Vinosus. 
(E-no-ma’ni-a.* [From olvo;, 


“wine,” and pavia, “madness.”] LHx- 
cessive inclination for wine or intoxi- 
eating liquors. Also, wine-madness, or 
mania a potu resulting from the excess- 
ive use of wine. 

aE-soph-a-gil'gi-a.* [From wsoph’- 
agus, and a\yo;, “pain.”}] Pain of the 
csophagus: cesophagalgy. 

€E-soph-a-ge'al, or  es-o-fi’je-al. 
[dEsophagze'us.| Belonging to the 
cesophagus. 

Esophage'al Cords. Two elon- 
gated cords, formed of the pneumogas- 
tric nerves, which descend along the 
esophagus. 

«E-soph'a-gis’mus.* [From esoph’- 
agus.]| Used by some writers in the 
Same manner as @sophagitis ; by others, 
as dysphagia; by Vogel, for wsophago- 
spasmus. Difficulty in swallowing, from 
spasmodic stricture of the oesophagus. 

dE-soph'a-gi tis, idis.* [From ewsoph!- 
agus.| Inflammation of the esophagus. 

dE-soph-a-go-dyn'i-a.* [From 
esoph'agus, and ddbvn, “pain.”}] Pain 
(spasmodic) of the cesophagus. 

«E-soph'a-gor-rha'gi-a.* [From 
cesoph' agus, and piyvope, to “burst forth.”’] 
Hemorrhage from the cesophagus. 

«-soph'a-go-spas mus.* [From 
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esoph'agus, and spas’mus, a “ contrac- 
tion.”] Cramp, or spasm, of the cesoph- 
agus. See GisopHAGISMUS. 

«i-soph-a-gos-te-no’/ma, atis.* 
[From esuph'ayus, and erivwpa, a “nar- 
row place.” ] Constriction of the cesoph- 
agus. 

«-soph-a-20-ste-no’sis.* The 
formation yr progress of wsophagoste- 
noma. 

@-soph.-a-got’o-my. [GEsepha- 
goto’mias; from ewsoph’agus, and ripe, 
to “cut.”] The operation of cutting 
into the esophagus. 

-soph’a-gus.* [From ogicw (the 
future of dm, another form for ¢épw), to 
“Dear,” to “earry,” and ¢iynua, “food” 
(from ¢iya, to “eat”).] Literally, “that 
which carries or conveysthe food.” The 
membranous and muscular tube eon- 
tinued from the pharynx to the eardiac 
orifice of the stomach. 

Gs'tru-al. [strua‘lis.] Be- 
longing to the wsirwn, or orgasm. Ap- 
plied to the period during which concep- 
tion takes place in the Mammalia, anal- 
ogous to the menstrual period of the 
human female. 

«Es-tru-a'tion. [(CEstrua’tio, o/nis; 
from @s’trum.] The state of being under 
influence of the wstrum, or orgasm; 
rutting. 

Es'trum,* or Cs/trus.* [From 
olorpos, the ‘gad-fly;” hence applied to 
the sting of passion.] Intense desire, 
or passionate impulse; usually applied 
to the orgasm, or pleasurable sensation, 
experienced during the indulgence of 
the appetites or passions, particularly 
of the sexual passion, termed more dis- 
tinctively @s’trum vene'reum, or ws'trum 
Ven'eris. 

«uf, uf. The French word for “egg.” 
See Ovum. 

Of-fi-ci’na,* gen. Of-fi-ci/mex. A 
shop where goods are sold. In medical 
lanzuage, an apothecary shop. 

Of-fi-ci nze,* gen. Of-fi-ci-na’rum, 
the ptural of Orrrcra, a “shop.” It 
occurs in names like the following: Cam- 
phora officinarwm (literally, the “camphor 
of the shops,” or officinal camphor), Sac- 
charum officinarum (the “sugar of the 
shops”), ete. 

Of-fi¢’i-nal. ([QfMficima’lis; from 
offict’na, a“ shop where goods are sold.”] 
Applied to sueh medicines as are directed 
by the colleges to be prepared or kept 
in the shops. 

-Oid, or -I’dés. [From «io, a 
form,” or “resemblance.” ] A terminal 
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denoting resemblance to an object indi- 
cated by the word to which it is joined; 
as, Al/kaloid, or Alkaloi’des, “resem- 
bling an alkali ;” Cri'coid, or Cricot’ des 
[from xpixos, a “ring,” or “cirele’’], “re- 
sembling a ring or cirele,” “in the form 
of a ring,” ete. 

Oil. [Lat. O’leum; Fr. Huile, wél.] 
A term applied to various unctuous sub- 
stances, obtained mostly from animals 
and vegetables. They are divided into 
two classes, fixed oils and volatile oils, 
the former of which give a permanently 
greasy stain to paper. 

il of Tur’pen-tine. [0’leum 
Terebin’thinz.| The oil obtained 
by distillation from the liquid resin of 
the Pi!/nus sylves' tris. 

Gil ef Vit'ri-ol. 
phuric acid. 


A name for sul- 


@il, Rock. A name for PETROLEUM, 
which see. 
Oils, Fixed. [Lat. O’lea Fix’a; 


Fr. Iuiles Fixcs, wel {éks.] A general 
term for oils which are not volatile; but 
commonly applied to vegetable oils of 


this description. 


Oils, Vol’a-tile. [Lat. O'lea Vola- 
tiVia, or O’lea Destilla’/ta; Fr. 
Huiles Volatiles, wél voli'tél’.] Oils 
found in aromatic vegetables, from 
which they are usually obtained by dis- 
tillation. Hence they are termed “dis- 
tilled oi\s” (olea destillatc), and some- 
times ‘essential oils,” because they 
constitute the essence of the plant. See 
OLEA. 

Ointment. Seo Uncurntum. 

9-i-0-e2-lym/ma, a/iis,* or O-i-0- 
eca-lyp’trum.* [From coy, an “egg,” 
and xéd\xpya, or xodbarpa, a “ covering.” ] 
The cortical membrane, or outer cover- 
ing, of an egg. 

O1. = O'leumn.* “ Oil.” 

@lacacez,* ol-a-ka/she-é. [From 
O'lax, one of the genera.] A small 
natural order of tropical, or nearly tro- 
pieal, trees and shrubs, found in the 
East Indies, Australia, and Africa. 

O'le-a.* ([Gr. Aaia, or Ada] An 
olive, or the olive-tree. A Linnzan 
genus of the class Monandria, natural 
order Oleaceex. 

O'le-a,* O-le-o/rum,* the plural of 
QYLEUM, which see. 

O'lea Enu-ro-pz’a.* (“European 
Olive.”) The systematic name of the 
glive-plant; also ealled Olea sativa. 

O'lea Fix’s.* The Latin term for 
“Fixed Oils.” See O1ns, Fixrp. 

Olea Vol-2-til/i-a.* The Latin 
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term for “Volatile, or Distilled, Oils” 
See O1_s, VOLATILE. 

Oleaceze,* o-le-a’she-@. A natural 
order of exogenous trees and shrubs, 
found chiefly in temperate climates. It 
includes the Ash (Fraz’inus), Lilac 
(Syrin'ga), and Olive (O'lea), from the 
fruit of which olive oil is procured, 


@-le-a'ceous. ([Olea’ceus.] Re- 
sembling the Olea, or oliye-tree. 
0-le-ag'I-nous,. [Oleagino’sus; 


from o’leum, “oil.”] Oily; unctuous. 

O'le-ate. [O’leas, a’tis.] A com- 
bination of oleic acid with a base. 

@-le-cran-ar-thri tis, idis.* [From 
olecra'non, an “elbow-joint,” and ar- 
thri'tis, “inflammation of a joint.”’] In- 
flammation of the elbow-joint. 

Q-le-cran-ar-throc'a-cé.* — [From 
olecra’non, an “elbow-joint,” and ar- 
throe'ace, “ulceration of the cavity of a 
bone.’’] Ulceration of the elbow-joint. 

0-lee-ra/non,* or  o-lek’ra-non, 
[From én, the “ulna,” and xpavor, the 
“head.”] The humeral extremity of the 
ulna, on which we lean when resting on 
the elbow; also, the elbow itself. 

O-lef/i-amt or O’le-fi-ant Gas. 
[From o’leum, “oil,” and fi'o, to “be- 
come.”] The hydruret of carbon, or 
heavy ecarburetted hydrogen gas; so 
named because, when mixed with chlo- 
rine, it forms a peculiar, oily-looking 
compound. 

@-le’ie. [Ole’ieus; from olei’na.] 
Applied to an acid obtained from olein. 

O-le-if'er-ous. [Oleif’erus; from 
o'leum, “oil,” and fe'ro, to “bear.” } 
Bearing or producing oil. 

O-le-i-ge/ni-um.* [From o’leum, 
“oil,” and yevvdw, to “produce.”] Ap- 
plied to olefiant gas. 

O'le-in, cr O’le-ine. ([Olei’na; 
from o/leum, “ oil.””] A simple oil enter- 
ing into the constitution of the various 
fats and oils. 


0-le-in’e-ous. ([Olei’neus.] Sy- 
nonymous with OLEACEOUS. 
O'le-o-res'in, or O’le-o-ReS’in. 


[Oleoresi’na.] A term for the native 
combinations of resins with essential 
oils, forming various balsamic and tere- 
binthinate substances.—(MaAyne.) The 
term is applied in the U.S. Pharma- 
copoeia (1860) to those fluid extracts 
(consisting mainly of volatile oil and 
resin) which are prepared by using ether 
as the menstruum. 

Oleoresina, plural Oleoresinz. 
See OLEORESIN, 

O-le-o-sac’eha-rum.* [From o!/ec- 
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wn, “oil,” and sac’charum, “sugar.”] 
A medicine composed of essential oil 
and sugar, mixed with each other to 
render the oil more easily diffusible in 
watery liquors. 

Ol-e-ra’ceous. [Olera’ceus; from 
o’lus, ol'eris, a “ pot-herb.”] Of the na- 
ture of pot-herbs; esculent. 

O'le-um,* plural O’le-a. [From 
O'lea, the “olive.”] (Gr. fdaov; Fr. 
Huile, wl.) A fat, unctuous, combusti- 
ble matter, solid or fluid, not soluble in 
water, and volatile in various degrees: 
oil. 

O'leum A-myeg'da-lze.* (“Oil of 
Almond.”’) See OLreum Amy@pALm 
Do tects. 

O'leum Amyg’dalz A-ma’rz.* 
(“Oil of Bitter Almond.’’) The Phar- 
macopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the oil 
obtained by distilling with water the 
kernels of the fruit of the Amygdalus 
communis, variety amara. 

O'leum Amyg'dalz Dul’cis,* or 
O'leum Amyg'dalz.* (“Oil of 
Sweet Almond,” or “Oil of Almond.”) 
The Pharmacopeial name (U.S. Ph.) 
for the fixed oil obtained from the ker- 
nels of the fruit of the Amygdalus com- 
munis, variety dulcis. 

O'leum Ber-ga’mi-i.* (“Oil of 
Bergamot.”) The Pharmacopeeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the volatile oil of the rind 
of the fruit of Citrus limetta. 

O'leum Bu’'bu-lum.* Neat’s-foot 
oil. The Pharmacopoeial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for the oil prepared from the bones 
of the Bos domesticus. 

Oleum Cajupuati. 
OLeuM. 

O'leum Cam'pho-re.* (“Oil of 
Camphor.”) The name given to the 
volatile oil obtained from Cam'phora off- 
cina'rum. It has been placed on the 
primary list of the Materia Medica of 
the U.S. Pharmacopeeia for 1860. 

O'leum Cam-pho-ra’/tum.* The 
LDinimen'tum eam'phore. 

O'leum Cin-na-mo'mi.* (“Oil of 
Cinnamon,” or “Oil of Ceylon Cinna- 
mon.”) The Pharmacopoial name 
|| for the volatile oil obtained from the 
bark of the Cinnamo'mum Zeylan'icum. 

Oleum Crotonis. See OLeuM TigéLu. 

O'leum Jee’oris A-sel'li.* A name 
for cod-liver oil. See OLrum Morruvam. 

O'Teum Li-mo'nis.* (“Oil of 
Lemon.) The Pharmacopeial name 
{| for the volatile oil which is obtained 
from the rind of the fruit of the Citrus 
Limonum. 
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O'leam Li'ni.* (“Oil of Flax.’’) 
The Pharmacopeeial name || for the fixed 
oil obtained from the seeds of Linum 
usitatissimum ; linseed oil. 

0'leam Mor'rhu-z.* (“Oil of the 
[Gadus] Morrhua;” Fr. Huile de Mo- 
rue, wel deh mo'rii’.) Cod-liver oil. 
The Pharmacopeial name || for the 
fixed oil which is obtained from the liver 
of the Gadus Morrhua. Cod-liver oil is 
esteemed one of the most valuable reme- 
dies in the Materia Medica. It has been 
found especially useful in chronie rheu- 
matism and gout, and in the various 
diseases connected with a scrofulous 
diathesis, including scrofulous affections 
of the joints, Tabes mesenterica, rickets, 
phthisis, ete. 

O'leum My-ris'ti-cxe.* (“Oil of 
Nutmeg.”’) The Pharmacopeeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the volatile oil of the 
kernels of the fruit of Jfyristica mos- 
chata;. (Ed. Ph.) Myristice oleum; oil 
of nutmegs. 

O'leum O-li'vze.* (“Oil of Olive,” 
or “Olive Oil.”) The Pharmacopeial 
name || for the fixed oil obtained from 
the fruit of O'lea Europea. 

O'leum Rig'i-ni.* (“Oil of Rici- 
nus,” or Castor Oil; Fr. Huile de Ricin, 
wél deh ré‘sine’.) The Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the oil of the seeds 
of the Ricinus communis; (Lond. Ph.) 
Ricini oleum. See Castor Orn. 

O'leum Ro’'sz.* (“Oil of Rose.”) 
The Pharmacopeial name (U.S. Ph.) 
for the volatile oil of the petals of Rosa 
centifolia; (Ed. Ph.) Rose oleum. 

O'leum Ses’a-mi.* (“Oil of Se- 
same.”) Benne Oil. The Pharmaco- 
poeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the oil of the 
seeds of Ses’amum In'dicum, and of Ses'a- 
mum orienta'le. 

O'leum Sue’ci-ni.* (‘Oil of Am- 
ber.”) The Pharmacopeial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for the volatile oil obtained by the 
destructive distillation of amber. 

O'leum Tér-e-bin’thi-nz.* (“Oil 


of Turpentine.”) The Pharmacopeeial. 


name || for the volatile oil distilled from 
the turpentine of Pinus palustris, and 
other species.of Pinus; the Tercbinthing 
oleum of the London and Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeeias. 

O'leum Tér'ree.* (Oil of Earth.”) 
A name for PetroiEum, which see. 


O'leum The-o-bro’mze.* <“ Oil of” 


Theobroma,” or Butter of Cacao.) The 
name applied to the concrete oil of the 


kernels of the fruit of tke Theobroma . 


cacao. It has been placed on the prix 
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mary. list of the Materia Medica of the 
U.S. Pharmacopoeia for 1860. 

O'leum Thy’mi.* (“Oil of Thyme.”) 
The name given to the volatile oil ob- 
tained from the Thy’mus vulgaris. It 
has been placed on the primary list of 
the Materia Medica of the U.S. Pharma- 
copeeia for 1860. 

O'leum Tig'li-i* (“Oil of Tig- 
lium.”) Croton Oil. The Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the oil of the seeds 
of Croton tiglium. The O!leum Croto'nis 
of the British Pharmacopeceia. 

Ol-fae’tion. [Olfac’tio, o'nis; 
from. olfa'cio, olfac’tum, to ‘smell.’’] 
The exercise of the sense of smell. 

Ol-fac'to-ry. [Olfacto’rius; from 
the same.] Belonging to the organ or 
sense of smell. 

Olfac'tory Nerves... The first pair 
of nerves distributed on the pituitary or 
Schneiderian membrane of the nose. 

Ol-fae'tus.* [From ol/fa'cio, olfac'- 
tum, to “smell.’”’]_ The sense of smell, or 
act of smelling. 

0-lib/a-num.* [From 6di6avos, the 
“‘frankincense-tree.”’} Frankincense, 
believed to come from the Boswellia ser- 
rata. 

Ol-i-ga-ean'thus.* [From dA‘yos, 
“few,” and dxav0a, a “thorn.”] .Having 
few thorns or spines. 

Ol-i-gze'mi-a.* [From odtyos, lit- 
tle,’ and aiva, the “blood.’’] Poverty 
of the blood. 

O1-i-gan’drous. [From éi‘yos, “few,” 
and dvjp, a “man,” or “male.”] Having 
few stamens. 

O1-i-gan'‘thus.* [From 6\(yo;, “few,” 
and d6os, a “flower.”] Having but a 
small number of flowers. 

01-i-go-car’ pus.* [From 
“few,” and xaprés, “ fruit.”] Having few 
seeds or fruits. 

Ol-i-go-eho'li-a.* [From ddiyos, 
“few,” or “little,” and xodf, “bile.’’] 
Want or deficiency of bile. 

Ol-i-go-ehyl i-a.* [From ddtyo;, 
“few,” or “little,” and+xvAé, “chyle.”’] 
Want or deficiency of chyle. 

Ol-i-go-ehy'mi-a.* [From 4Afyo;, 
“few,” or “little,” and xvpds, “juice.’”’] 
Want or deficjency of chyme. 

Ol-i-go-ga-lae'ti-a.* [From ddiyos, 
“few,” or “little,” and yada, “milk.”] 
Want or deficiency of milk. See AGa- 
LACTIA. 

Ol-i-go-phylVlous. ([Oligophyl’- 
lus; from odiyo;, “few,” or “small,” and 
~oMov, a “leaf.’’] Having few leaves, or 
those distant from each other. 
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O1-i-go-sper-mat'i-cus.* Belong: 
ing to oligospermia. 

Gl-i-go-sper’mi-a.* [From  6X/30;. 
“little,” and omépya, “‘seed.”’] Want o1 
deficiency of semen 

Ol-i-go-sper’mous. [Oligosper’- 
mus; from the same.} Having few 
seeds; also, deficient in semen. 

O-li’va.* [From O'lea, the “ olive.’’] 
The olive-tree; also, the olive. See 
OLEA. 

Olivzeformis. See OLIVIFoRMIS. 

Olivaris. See OLivary. 

Oli-va-ry. |Oliva’ris; from the 
same.]/ Olive-shaped; like an olive. 

Olive. See Ovea, and Oniva. 

Olive Oil. A fixed oil expressed 
from the ripe fruit of the Olea EZuropea. 

Olive, Spurge. The Daphne meze- 
reon Or mezereum. 

Ol'ive-Tree. The Olea Europea. 

0-liv-i-for'mis.* [From oli/va, an 
“olive.”] Having the form of an olive: 
oliveform. 

Ol. lini s. i.— O’leum Li'ni si'ne 
ig'ne* (Literally, “linseed oil without 
fire.”) “ Cold-drawn linseed oil.” 

Ol-o-phl ye’ tis.* [From dos, “ whole,” 
and ¢isw, to ‘boil.”] A small hot 
eruption covering the whole bedy. 

' O-lop’ter-us.* [From 6dés, “ entire,” 
and zrepév, a “wing.’] Having entire 
wings. 

Om’a-gra.* [From ¢yos, the “ shoul- 
der,” and adypa, a “seizure.”] Gout in 
the shoulder; pain of the shoulder. 

Om-ar-thri tis, idis.* [From cyos, the 
“shoulder,” and arthri'tis, ‘“inflamma- 
tion of a joint.”] Inflammaticn of a 
shoulder-joint. 

O-ma’sum.*. The third and small- 
est stomach of the Ruminantia. 

O-men-ta'lis.* _ Belonging to the 
omentum: omental. 

O-men-ti’ tis, idis.* [From omen'tum, 
the “caul.”’] Inflammation of the omen- 
tum; epiploitis. 

O-men’to-céle.* [From omen’tum, 
the “eaul,” and «fy, a “tumor.”] The 
same as EPIPLOCELE. 

0-men’ tu-lum.,* 
omen'tum, a ““caul.’’] 
Minus, which see. 

0-men'tum.* [Perhaps from o’men, 
a “sign,” or “omen;” because the an- 
cient soothsayers consulted it in order 
to form their prognostications.| A du- 
plicature of the peritonseum, with more 
or less fat interposed; called also epip'- 
lob». ‘ 

Omen’tam Ma’‘jus.* 


[Diminutive of 
The OMENTUM 


(“ Greater 
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Omentum.”) This arises from the whole 
of the great curvature of the stomach, 
or as far as the spleen, descending over 
the intestines to the navel, and some- 
times into the pelvis. 

Omen’tum Mi’nus.* (Smaller 
Omentum.”) ‘Arising posteriorly from the 
transverse fissure of the liver, it passes 
over the duodenum, small lobe of the 
liver (lobulus Spigelii), and pancreas, into 
the colon and small curvature of the 
stomach: also called Oimentum hepatico- 
gastricum (ie. the “omentum connected 
with the liverand stomach”). It is also 
termed Omentulum. 

O-rni'tis, id’s.* [From pos, the “shoul- 
der.”] Inflammation of or in the shoul- 
der. 

Omn. alt. hor. —= Omnibus alter'nis 
ho'ris.* “Every other hour.” 

Omn. bid. = Omni bid'uo.* “Every 
two days.” 

Omn. bih. = Om'ni biho'rio.* “Every 
two hours.” 

Omn. hor. = Om! ni ho'rd.* 
hour.” 


“Every 


Omn., man. = Om'ni ma'ne.* “Ey- 
ery morning.” 
Omn. noct. — Om'ni noc'te.* “Ey- 


ery night.” 

Omn. quadr. hor. = Om'ni quad- 
ran'te ho're.*® “Every quarter of an 
hour.” 

Om-niv’'o-rous. [Omniv’orus; 
from omnis, “all,” and vo'ro, to “ de- 
vour.”] Applied to animals which take 
all kinds of food. 

Om’o-Hy-o-i'de-us.* [From duos, the 
“shoulder,” and os hyoi’des, the “hyoid 
bone.”] The name of a muscle which 
arises from the shoulder and is inserted 
into the os hyoides. It depresses that 
bone and the lower jaw. 

Om-o-pha’gi-a.* [From ayés, 
“crude,” and giyw, to “eat.”] The eat- 
ing of raw food. 

0-moph’a-gus.* [From the same.] 
Living on raw food: omoph’agous. 

Omoplate, o'mo'plat’.. [/e. “shoul- 
der-plate;” from pos, the “shoulder,” 
and warts, “flat,” or “broad.”] The 
French term for Scapuna, which see. 

Om-0-to’ci-a.* [From a6, “ crude,” 
“untimely,” and réxos, a “birth.”] A 
miscarriage or untimely birth. 

0-mot’o-cus.* [From the same.] 
Bringing forth untimely offspring; mis- 
carrying. 

Om'phal-el-co’sis.* [From dypadéc, 
the “navel,” and fxwos, “ulceration.” ] 
Ulceration of the umbilicus. 
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Om-phalic. [Omphal'ieus; from 
dupards, the “navel.”] Belonging to the 
umbilicus, or navel. 

Om-pha-li tis, idis.* [From dupadds, 
the “navel.”] Inflammation of the um- 
bilicus, or its vessels. 

Om/’pha-lo-géle.* [From épuparéc, 
the “navel,” and «An, a “tumor.”} Pro- 
trusion of a portion of bowel, or omen- 
tum, or both, at the umbilicus; hernia 
umbilicalis; exomphalos. 

Om’ phe-loid. [Omphaloi'des; 
from dupadrds, the “navel,” and eidos, a 
“form.”] Resembling the navel. 

Om-pha-lon’eus.* = [From éydanés, 
the “navel,” and éyxos, a “tumor.”] A 
hard tumor or swelling ef the navel. 

Om-pha-lor-rha’gi-a.* [From 6p- 
panrds, the “navel,” and pijyvomt, to “burst 
forth.”] Hemorrhage from the umbilieus. 

Om-pha-lor-rhex'is.* [ From dpaX0c, 
the “navel,” and fi%s, a “breaking,”’} 
Rupture of the umbilical cord. 

Om-pha-lor-rhee'a,* = [From éu5a- 
dic, the “navel,” and féw, to “flow.’’] 
Applied to an effusion of lymph from the 
umbilicus. 

Om-pha-lot'o-my. [Omphalo- 
to'mia; from d)adjs, the “navel,” and 
rgnvw, to *ecut.’] Division of the um- 
bilical eord from the umbilicus. 

Onagracez,* on-a-gra’she-Z, or On’= 
agre.* [From On’agra, one of the 
genera.] A natural order of exogenous 
plants, natives.of Europe and the temper- 
ate parts of America. It includes the 
Fuchsia and Epilobium. 

On’/agrea.* The Jussieuan name of 


a natural order of plants. Sce Ona- 
GRACER, 
O/nan-ism. [Onanis’mus; from 


O'nan; see Genesis xxxviii.] The same 
as Masturbation (as applied to males). 
See MAsTuRBATION. 

On-co-lo’gi-a.* [From dyxo;, a “tu- 
mor,” and débyo;, a “discourse.”] A trea- 
tise on tumors; that branch of medicine 
which treats of boils or tumors. 

On-eo'sis.* [From dyxo;, a“ tumor.” 
The progress or formation of a boil or 
tumor. 

On-cot’o-my. [Oncoto’mia; from 
dvxos, a “tumor,” and répuw, to “ent.” ] 
The cutting or opening of a boil, tumor, 
or abscess. 

O-nei-ro-dyn'i-a.* [From dveyov, a 
“dream,” and 6*tvn, “pain,” or “dis- 
tress.”] Disturbance or restlessness of 
the imagination during sleep; night- 
mare. A genus of the order Vesaniz, 
class Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nosology, 
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Oneirodyn’ia Ac-ti'va.* 
walking, or somnambulism. 

Oneirodyn/ia Gra’vans.* Night- 
mare. See Eparanres, and Incusus. 

Oneirogonorrheea,*  0-ni-ro-gon- 
or-ré/a. [From dvepov, a “ dream,” yori, 
“semen,” and pw, to “flow.”] The same 
as ONEIROGONUS, which see. 

0-nei-rog’o-nus.* = [From dvepoy, a 
“dream,” and yo-#, “semen.”’] The 
emission of semen during sleep. See 
SPERMATORRH@A DoRMIENTIUM. 

0-nei-rol'o-gy. [Oneirolo’gia; 
from dvepoy, a“ dream,” and Adyos, a “dis- 
eourse.”] The doctrine or theory of 
dreams; the science of dreams. 

Onglade, dx¢glid’. The French term 
for PAronycuHtA, which see. 

Ongile, éxgl. The French. term for 
Nar, which sce. 

On/iom. The Allium cepa. 

@mion, Sea. See Scirta MARiTIMA. 

@-nis’eus A-sel’/lus.* The wood- 
louse. An insect found in rotten wood. 
It was once regarded as a stimulant and 
diuretic, and employed in jaundice. 

O©n’o-ma,* plural O-nom’a-ta. [Gr. 
dvopa.} A name. 

@-nom-2-tel'o-gy. [Onomatolo’- 
Bia; from 6-ona, a “name,” and Asyo;, a 
“discourse.”] The science of names; 
nomenclature. 

On-om-2-to-poe'ia,* or On-om-2- 
to-poi-e'sis.* [From dévoya, a “name,” 
and, roréw, to “meake.”] The formation 
of names, or rather their creation in imi- 
tation of sounds or indication of ap- 


Sleep- 


pearances. 
On-to-graph’ic. [Ontograph’- 
ieus.] Belonging to ontography. 
On-tog'ra-phy. [Ontegra’phia; 


from ov, dyros, a “being, and ypaédw, to 
“write.”] A description of beings, their 
nature and essence. 

On-to-log'i-cal. [Ontolog’icus.] 
Belonging to Ontology. 

@On-tol’o-gy. [Omtolo’gia; from 
ov, a “being,” and déyos, a “ discourse.’’] 
The doctrine of beings, or of principles 
in the abstract. The science of exist- 
ence, its ultimate laws, etc.; a branch of 
aictaphysies. 

@-nyeh't-a.* [From drvz, the “nail” 
of the fingers or toes.} An abscess near 
the nail of the fingers; whitlow. Sce 
PAnoxyenia. 

Q-nyeh i-eus.* 
nails. 

@n-¥-ehi'tis, idis.* [From dvvz, the 
‘*nail.’| Inflammation of the nail of a 
finger cr toe. 398 


Belonging to the 
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On-y-eho-eli’ne.* [From évvz, the 
“nail,” and «vn, a “bed.”] The “bed 
of the nail.” An extremely sensitive 
portion of the finger or toe, lying imme- 
diately below the nail. 

On-y-eho'dés.* [From 4érvz, the 
“nail.”] Haying large nails. 

On-y-cho-i'dés.* [From drvz, the 
“nail,” and cido;, a “form.”] Like, or 
resembling, a nail; on’ychoid. 

@n-y-chon’o-sos,* or On-¥-chon’=- 
o-sus.* [From éyrz, the “nail,” and 
véoos, “ disease.” ] Disease of the finger 
or toe nails. 

@n-y-eho-stro’ma.* [From dvrz, 
the “nail,” and o7papa, a “mattress,” or 
“bed.” ] Thesame as ONYCHOLINE, which 
see. 

Onyx, Ychis.* [From éyvz,a “nail.” ] 
A small collection of matter in the an- 
terior chamber of the eye, or between 
the layers of the cornea. Also, a pre- 
cious stone of the agate family, much 
prized for cameos. Named, perhaps, 
from the interchange of white and semi- 
transparent lines (or layers) resembling 
those sometimes occurring on the nail. 

O-nyx'is.* [From érrz, the “nail.”] 
A sinking or immersion of the nails into 
the flesh. 

@oides. Sec Ovor. 

O'o-in. [Coi'na; from ai, an“ egg.’ 
A substance resembling or constituting 
albumen, or white cf egg. 

©’o-lite. ([@oli’tes; from oy, an 
“ear,” and Atlos, a “stone.”’"} A name 
applied to those masses ef rock which 
result from an accumulation of small 
round particles like the roe or eggs of a 
fish joined together, either immediately 
or by a visible cement. 

Q-o-lit‘ic. [Golit/icus.] 
ing to an oolite. 

©. ©. O. = O'leum Olive Op'timum.* 
“Best olive oil.” 

©-o-pho-ri’ tis, idis.* [From ooph'o- 
rum.) The same as OvAniris, which see. 

©-oph’oe-ren,* or ©-oph’o-rum.* 
[From adv, an “ egg,” and gépa, to “ bear.’’] 
The same as Ovary, which see. 

O-pag'i-ty. [Opa’citas, a’tis; from 
opa’ cus, “dark,” shady.”’| Incapability 
of transmitting light; the reverse of 
transparency. Opacity is used to express 
any defect in the transparency of the ecr- 
nea, from a slight film to an intense 
whiteness. 

©’pal. [@p’alus.] The name of a 
precious stone. 

0’pal, Prec'ious. A beautiful and 
rare mineral, characterized by its irides- 
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ecnt reflection of light. Tt consists of 
silica, with about ten per cent. of water. 
Conmon Opat resembles the preceding 
in some. respects, but has no play of 
colors. 

O-pa-lés’ cence. [From  o0'palus, 
the “precious opal.”] A kind of re- 
flected milky light which some minerals 
exhibit. 

O'pa-line. [QOpali’mus; from the 
-same.] Having the milky and bluish 
tint, with the reflection of light, of the 
opal. 

O'pal-ized. ([Opaliza’tus; from 
the same.] Converted into, or assum- 
ing the appearance of, the opal. 

Op-e-ra'tion. [Opera’tio, o/nis; 
from op'eror, opera’tus, to “ operate,’’ to 
“work.”] The performance of any of 
the greater acts of surgery, as amputa- 
tion or excision of a limb or. part, tying 
of arteries, ete. 

O-per’eu-lar. {[Opercula’ris; from 
oper’culum, a “ lid.’”’] - That which closes 
a cavity in the manner of a lid. A 
term used by Owen for the diverging 
appendages of the tympano-mandibular 
arch. 

0-per’cu-late. [@pereula’tus ; 
from operculum, a “lid.”] Having a 
lid, or cover. 

0-per’cu-li-form. [Operculifor’- 
mis: from oper'culum, a “lid.”]  Hav- 
ing the form of an opercule, or lid. 

O-per’cu-lum.* [From ope'rio, oper’- 
tum, to “cover.”] A lid, or cover. The 
cover of the peristome of mosses. Also, 
a bony formation which, with the sub- 
operculum and interoperculum, closes the 
great opening of the gills of fishes: an 
opercule. 

O-phi'a-sis.* [From dc, a “ser- 
pent.”] A term applied by Celsus to a 
variety of Area (or baldness) which 
spreads in a serpentine form round both 
sides of the head from the occiput. 

O-phid'i-an. [Ophid/ius; from 
dpc, a “serpent.”] Belonging to a ser- 
pent, or resembling serpents. 

Ophioglossacezx,* 0-fe-o-glos-sa/- 
she-é. [From Ophioglos'sum, one of the 
genera.] ‘ Adders’ Tongues.” A nat- 
ural order of cryptogamic plants allied 
to ferns. 

0-phi-og’ra-phy. [Ophiogra’.- 
phia; from dp, a “serpent,” and ypada, 
to “write.”] A description of serpents. 

0-phi-o-i/dés.* [From df, a “ser- 
pent,” and stdos, a “form.”] Resembling 
a serpent: o’phioid. 

0-phi-oph’a-gous. 
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gus; from 4c, a “serpent,” and ddyo, 
to “eat.”] Eating serpents as food. 
Applied to certain birds. 
©-phi-os'to-ma.* [From dé, a 
“serpent,” and evéua, a “mouth.”] The 
name of a genus of intestinal worms. 
Oph-thal’ma-gra.* [From 6/a)- 
uss, the “eye,” and dypa, a “seizure.”] 
Sudden pain of the eye, gouty in its na- 
ture or otherwise. 
Oph-thal-mal'gi-a.* [From 6)0a\- 
pos, the “eye,” and addyos, “pain.”] The 
same as OPHTHALMODYNIA, which see. 
Oph-thal-mal’gi-cus.* Belonging 
to ophthalnalgia: ophthalmal gic. 


Oph-thal-ma-tro’phi-a.* = [Trom 


Op0arné¢, the “eye,” and drpopia, a “ pin- 


ing away.”] Atrophy, or wasting away, 
of the eye. 

Oph-thal’mi-a.* [From 6/0a\ués, the 
“eye.”] (Fr. Ophthalinie, of til’mé’, or 
Ophithalnite, of til mét’.) Inflammation 
of the eye. A genus of the order Phileg- 
masizx, class Pyrexizx, of Cullen’s Nosol- 
ogy. It is nearly synonymous with Orn- 
THALMITIS. The following important 
varieties may be noticed. 

Catan’rnau OpnrnAL/tA. [ Ophthal'- 
mia Catarrha'lis.] Arising from atmo- 
spheric causes, and popularly designated 
by the terms cold, or blight. The expres- 
sion ophthalmia mucosa (‘mucous oph- 
thalmia’’) denotes the increased mucous 
discharge which accompanies it. It is 
seated in the conjunctiva. , 

Gonorrua@’/AL OputHan/m1A. [Oph- 
thal’mia Gonorrho'iea.] A very severe 
form of the disease, produced by the 
accidental introduction of gonorrhceal 
matter into theeye. See GonorrnoBLEe- 
PHARRHGA, 

OrnTHaL'MIA NeonaTo’rum.* (“Oph- 
thalmia of New-born [Children]}”’.) A 
kind of purulent ophthalmia which 
sometimes attacks infants soon after 
birth. 

Pu’ruvent OpuTnAr’mtA. [Ophihal’- 
mia Purulen'ta.| Also termed Lgyp'tian 
Ophthal'mia, because it is common in 
Egypt. An acute form of ophthalmia, 
attended with a puriform secretion. This 
is the blepharo-blennorrhea, ophthalino- 
blennorrhea, of Schmidt and Beer. This 


‘form of the disease is generally, if not 


always, contagious. 
Oph-thal'miec. [Ophthal’mieus; 
from 6/fadnis, the “eye.”] Belonging to, 
or connected with, the eye, or with oph- 
thalmia. 
Ophthalmic Ganglion. 


See Len- 
TICULAR GANGHION. : 
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- Oph-thal-mit/ie. [Ophthalmit’i- 
eus.| Belonging to ophthalmitis. 

- Oph-thal-mi tis, idis.* [From 4)- 
Oats, the “eye.”] Inflammation of the 
eye; more specially of the bulb or globe 
of the eye, with its membranes. Nearly 
synonymous with OPHTHALMIA. 

Oph.-thal-mo-blen- nor-rhee'a.* 
{From 5 )0ay6s, the “eye,” Bdéivva, “ mu- 
cus,” and pw, to “flow.’’]. -Literally, a 
“flow of mucus from the eye:” usually 
applied to.a gonorrheal discharge from 
the eyelids. See OpHTrHaLaia(Gonor- 

“RHGAL). 

Oph-thal-mo-ear-ci-no’ ma, atis.* 
[From 6j0adyds, the “eye,” and xapxivwpa, 
a “cancerous tumor.”}] Cancer of the 
eye. 

Oph-thal’mo-géle.* [From 4¢6a\- 
pos, the “eye,” and xfdn, a “tumor.”] 
The same as OPHTHALMOPTOMA. 

Oph-thal-mo-¢el'I-eus.* Belong- 

ing to-ophthalmocele: ophthalmocel’ic. 

Oph-thal-mo-dyn'¥-a." [From 6)- 
Qa\ués, the “eye,” and. div, “pain.’”’] 
Violent pain in the eye, not the effect 
of inflammation. 

Oph-thal-mog'ra-phy. [Ophthal- 


mogra’phia; from 6)aydéc, the “eye,” 
and ypdgw, to “write.”] A description 
of the eye. ° 

Oph-thal-mol'o-s¥. [Ophthal- 


molo'gia; from 6)0adnéo, the “eye,” 
and déyos, a “ discourse.” ] A treatise on 
the eye. That part of Anatomy which 
treats of. the eye. 

Oph-thal-mo-ma-cro'sis.* [From 
ép0a\uss, the “eye,” and paxpés, “long,” 
or “great.”] Enlargement of the eye- 
balls. 

Oph-thal-mom’e-ter. [Ophthal- 
mom etrum,; from 6)0a\uds, the “eye,” 
and pérpov, a ‘“measure.’’?] An, instru- 
ment for measuring the capacity of the 
chambers of the eye. . 

Oph-thal-moph’thi-sis.* [From 
épOadyds, the “eye,” and bic, a “ wast- 
ing.”] Wasting, or diminution, of the 
eyeballs. 

Oph-thal-mo-ple'gi-a.* [From é¢- 
OaXpés, the eye,” and mAnyf, a “stroke,” 
or “wound.”] Paralysis of the muscles 
of the eyeball. . 

Oph-thal-mop-to'ma, aitis.* [From 
6pOaduds, the “eye,” and mrapa, a “ fall.’’] 
Procidentia oculi, or protrusion of the 
-eyeball: usually caused by some tumor 


or abscess within. the orbit. See Opn- 
THALMOCELE. 
Oph-thal-mop-to’sis.* The pro- 


gress of ophthalmoptoma. 
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‘Oph-thal-mor-rha/gi-a.* — [From 
dpadnds, the “eye,” and piyvupt, to “burst 
forth.”] Hemorrhage from the eye or 
orbit. 

Oph-thal-mor-rhex’is.* [From 
dpOaduds, the “eye,” and figs, a “break 
ing,’ or “bursting.”] A bursting, or 
disruption, of the eyeball. 

Oph-thal-mor-rhee'a.* [From 4- 
Oaduds, the “eye,” and fiw, to “ flow.”] 
An oozing (of blood) from the eye. 

Ophthalmorrhe’a’  Ex-ter’na.* 
Extravasation of blood beneath the cye- 
lids. 

Ophthalmorrhee'a In-ter'na.* A 
term for extravasation of blood within 
the eye. 

Oph-thal’mo-seope.  [Ophthal- 
mos’copus; from 6/a\udés, the “eye,” 
and ocxoréw, to “‘examine.’”’] An instru- 
ment for facilitating examination of the 
eye. 


Oph-thal-mo-scop/ic. [Ophthal- 
moscop’icus.| Belonging to ophthal- 
moscopy. 

Oph-thal-mos’co-py. [Ophthal- 


mosco’pia: from 46/8adués, the “ eye,” 


and cxoréw, to “examine.”] Examina- 
tion, or inspection, of the eyes. 

@Opiane. See NArcorine. 

O’'pi-ate. [Opia’tum: from o’pium.] 
A medicine which causes sleep. 

O’'pi-i,* the genitive of Oprtum. 

Op-is-thot-o-no-i'dés.* [From opis- 
thot’onos, and sides, a “form.”} Resem- 
bling opisthotonos. 

Op-is-thot’o-nos.* [From drc6e, “at 
the back,” and reivw, to “stretch,” or 
“bend.’”’] Bent or stretched backwards; 
a variety of tetanus. : 

O’pi-um.* [Gr. émov; from dnéc, 
“juice.”] The Pharmacopeeial name || of 
the concrete juice of the Papa'ver somnif’- 
erum, obtained from incisions in the cor- 
tical part of its capsule. Good opium 
should yield at least seven per cent. of 
morphia by the officinal process. Opium 
is a stimulant narcotic. Taken in a 
moderate dose, its first effect is to increase 
the force and fulness of the pulse, to 
augment the temperature of the skin, to 
quicken the senses and give new energy 
to the intellectual faculties. This state 
of excitement gradually subsides, and is 
followed by a feeling of placid repose, 
which at length terminates in sleep. 
Some persons. however, are not affected 
by opium in the manner here described, 
but are rendered restless, and even deli- 
rious, by its action. When this narcotic 


| has been taken in poisonous doses, the 
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patient soon sinks into a profound Jeth- 
argy or torpor, and death ensues, caused, 
it would seem, by a suspension of respi- 
ration from the want of due influence 
from the brain. As a medicine, opium 
(or its preparations) may be~ advan- 
tageously employed in a greater variety 
of affections than perhaps any other 
article in the Materia Medica. For 
allaying restlessness, assuaging pain, 
and producing sleep, it is an invaluable 
resource to the physician. Being a power- 
ful antispasmodic, it may often be used 
with the greatest advantage in tetanus, 
colic, violent cough, especially of a ner- 
vous character, and other convulsive af- 
fections. Its influence in checking the 
secretions, renders it a most valuable 
remedy in diarrhoea, in catarrh attended 
with excessive expectoration, in diabetes, 
ete. But, if it is one of the most useful 
of medicines, it is also perhaps more 
than any other, liable to abuse; the 
habit of taking it, when not absolutely 
needed, is easily acquired, and is often 
followed by the most distressing and de- 
plorable effects on both the body and 
the mind. See Porsons. 

Op-o-bil'sam. [(Opobal’samum; 
from drs, “juice,” and bal'samum.] 
The most valued of the balsams; also 
called Balm of Gilead. It is obtained 
from the Amyris Gileadensis, otherwise 
called A. opobalsamum. The same as 
Bavsam or Mecca, which see. 

Op-o-del’doe. The camphorated 
soap-liniment. 

0-po-i'di-a Gal-ba-nif’e-ra.* The 
name of the plant to which the Dublin 
College has referred the gum-resin gal- 
banum. 

0-pop’o-nax, a’cis.* [From  dré, 
“juice,” and zavaz, the “ panacea herb.”’] 
A gum-resin obtained from a plant for- 
merly called Pastina’ca opop'onax, now 
Opop' onax chiro'nium. 

Opop’onax €hi-ro'ni-am.* A new 
name for the plant which affords Opopo- 
naxc; formerly called Pastinaca opoponac. 

Oppilatio (op-pe-la’she-o0), o/nis.# 
[From oppi'lo, oppila’ tum, to “ obstruet.”] 
Synonymous with OzsstTipaTion, and 
ConstTIPATion, which see. 

Op-po'nens Pol'li-eis.* — (“ Oppos- 
ing [Muscle] of the Thumb.”) [From 
oppo'no, to “ oppose,” and pol'lex, pol’li- 
cis, the “thumb.”] A muscle which 
arises from the annular ligament of the 
wrist, etec., and is inserted into the 
thumb. It brings the thumb inwards, 
thus opposing it to the fingers. 
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Op'po-site. [From oppo'no, oppos’- 
itum, to ‘place against.”] A term ap- 
plied to leaves when two of them are 
situated at the same node, on opposite 
sides of the stem. 

®p-posi-ti-fo'li-ous. [Oppositi- 
fo/lius; from. oppos'itus, and jo'lium, a 
“leaf.”’] Having opposite leaves. Also, 
growing opposite a leaf. Applied to a 
pedunele or a tendril. 

Op-pos i-ti-pen-na’tus.* [From 
oppo'no, oppos'itum, to “place against,” 
and penna'tus, “feathery.”] Applied to 
pennate leaves of which the folioles are 
opposite: oppositipen’nate. 


Op-pres’sion. |Oppres’sio, o'nis ;° 


from op'primo, oppres'sum, to “press 
down.”| A sensation of weight on a 
part; the state of being oppressed. 

Oppres’sion, Pre-coer'di-al. A 
sense of weight experienced about the 
precordia, or fore part of the chest. 

Op'tic. [Op'ticus; from drre, to 
“see.” ]. Relating to the organ of vision. 

p’tie Nerve. [Ner’vus Op’ticus, 
plural Ner’vi Op’tici.| The optic nerve 
forms the communication betwecn the 
brain and the organ of vision. The ex- 
pansion of its orbital extremity consti- 
tutes the retina. The optie nerves are 
also called the Par secundum, or “Se- 
cond Pair,’ of the enecephalie nerves, 
the olfactory being reckoned as the first. 

Op’tic Thal’a-mus. [Thal’amus 
®p'tiens.] Each of two eminences in 
the anterior and internal part of the 
lateral ventricles of the brain; the bed 
of the optie nerve. 

Op'ties. [Op’tica; from drrw, to 
“see.”] The branch of physical seience 
which treats of the phenomena of light 
and vision, and of the instruments by the 
use of which the faculty of vision is aided 
and improved. 

Opun’tia (o-piin’she-a) Coe-ci-nel- 
lif’er-a.* The Nopal, a ecactaccous 
plant on which the cochineal insects feed. 
The natives in the Mexican State of 
Oajaca form plantations of the Nopal 
for the culture of these valuable insects, 
of which three crops are said to be col- 
lected annually. 

@r, or. The French term for Gorn, 
which see. 

O’ra.* The plural of Os, a 
which see. 

O'ral. [Ora’lis; from os, o'ris, a 
“mouth.”] Relating to the mouth, or 
uttered by the mouth; verbal. 

Or’ange. [Auran’tium.] The fruit 
of the Citrus aurantinm. 


“mouth,” 
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@r’ange, Sev’ille (sev'il). A variety 
of the Citrus auantiun. 

Or-bie'u-lar. [Orbieula’ris; from 
orbic'ulus, diminutive of or’ bis, an “ orb,” 
or “cirele.”} Shaped like an orb; cireu- 
lar in outline. 

©r-bic-u-la’re @Os.* = (“ Orbicular 
Bone.’”’) The small orbed bone of the 
ear articulating with the head of the 
stapes. 

Or-bie-u-la’ris Oe’u-li.* (“Circular 
[Musele] of the Hye.’’) The same as 
the OrpicuLaris PALPEBRARUM. 

Orbicula'ris O’ris.* (“ Cireular 
[Muscle] of the Mouth.”’) A muscle con- 
stituting the substance of the lips; also 
termed constric'tor o' ris, ephine'ter labio'- 
mon, or oseula' tor. 

@rbieula’ris Pal-pe-bra’rum.* 
(* Cireular [Musele] of the Eyelids.’’): 
A muscle arising from the outer edze of 
the orbitar process. and inserted into the 
nasal process of the superior maxillary 
bone. It shuts the eye. 

Or-bic'u-late. [Orbicula’ tus; from 


orbic'ulus, a “little. cirele, or round 
ball.”] Round and flat. Applied to 
leaves. In Zoology, having the shell 


round, or orbicular. 


Or-bie’u-lus.* [Diminutive of or’- 


bis, a ‘“circle.”] <A little circle. See 
next article. 
Orbie’ulus Cil-i-a’ris.* (‘Ciliary 


Cirele.”) The white circle formed by the 
ciliary ligament, marking the distinction 
between the choroid and iris. 

Or'bit. [From or'bita, a “track,” or 
“path,” the “rut of a wheel.”] The 
path described by a planet in its course 
round the sun, or by a moon round its 
primary planet. Also applied to the bony 
cavity in which the eyeball is located, 
the eye being compared to a wheel (orbis), 
and the socket to the rut or cayity into 
which the wheel has sunk. 

Or'bi-tal. [Orbita’lis; from or’- 
bita, the “ orbit of the eye.”] Belonging 
to the orbit of the eye. 

Or'bi-ta-ry. [Orbita’rius, or Or- 
bita’ris; from the same.] Relating to 
the orbit of the eye. 

Or-bi-to-sphe’noid. [Orbitosphe- 
noi’des; from or'Lita, the * orbit,” and 
sphenoi'des os, the ‘“sphenoid. bone.’’] 
A term used by Owen for the orbital, or 
lesser, wing of the sphenoid bone. 

Or-ehe-i'tis, idis.* [From dpyea for 
isxeov, the “serotum.”] Inflammation of 
the scrotum. 

Or-ehella.* The Roceel'la Tincto'ria, 
aw plant of the order Lichenes; which 


ORD 


yields the coloring matter called orchil. 
or archil. 

Or'ehe-o-céle.* The same as Os- 
CHEOCELE. 

Or-che-o-plas'ty. [Orcheoplas’- 
tia; from dpxea, a term for the “ scrotum,” 
and micow, to “form.”] The operation 
of removing fungous portions of the 
scrotum, and supplying their place with 
healthy flaps from the vicinity. 

@rcheotomia. See OrcHoTomy. 

Or-ehi-al'gi-a.* [From dpxis, a “tes- 
ticle,” and: ddyos, “ pain.”] Pain in the 
testicle. 

Orchidaceze,* or-ke-da’she-é, or Or’= 
ehi-dés.* A natural order of endoge- 
nous herbaceous plants, found in all parts’ 
of the world except those regions which 
are excessively cold or dry. Some. of 
them are parasitical. This order, which 
is more remarkable for beauty than 
utility, includes the Or’chis and the de- 
lightful aromatic: known as Vanilla. 

Orehidalgia. Sce OrcHraLer. 

Or-ehid’e-ous. [@rchid’eus.] Re- 
sembling the Orchis, or relating to the 
Orchis. 

Or’ehi-dés,* the plural of Or’chis, 
forming the Jussieuan name of a natural 
order of plants. Sce OncnipAces”. 

Orchidotomia. Sce Orcnortomy. 

Orchids. The same as OrcHIDES.. 

Or-chil'1a.* The same as ORCHELLA- 

Or’ehi-o-géle.* [From dpxi, a “tes- 
ticle,” and xjAn, a “tumor.”] Hernia of 
the testicle. 

Or-ehi-o-dyn'i-a.* [From px, a 
“testicle,” and écéyn, “pain.”] Pain, of 
a pungent character, in the testicle. 

Or-chi-o-seir’rhus.* [From . 6px, 
a “testicle,” and oxi;jos, an “ indurated 
tumor.”] Seirrhus, or incipient cancer, _ 
of the testicle. 

Orehiotemia. Sce Orcnoromy. 

Or’ehis: Mas’eu-la.* The Male Or- 
chis; a plant from the tubers of which 
salep is procured. 

Or-chit'i-cus.* 
tis: orchit’ic. 

Or-ehi'tis, idis.* [From épxw, a 
“testicle.”] Inflammation of the tes- 
ticle; swelled testicle. The same as 
Hervxta Humoratis. 

Or-chot’/o-my. [Orchoto’mia ; 
from dpx:s, a “testicle,” and répyw, to 
“eut/’] The operation of cutting out 
or removing a testicle by the knife; cas- 
tration. 

©r'der. [Or'do, Or'dinis.] <A di- 
vision of a class, comprising genera very- 
ing in some respects from each other, 


ye 


vi 


Belonging to orchi- 
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fut agreeing in essential characters. In 
Architecture, a system or assemblage of 
parts arranged according to some par- 
ticular plan or style. 

Or'di-nés,* gen. Or'di-num. The 
plural of Ordo. See Orver. 


Or'do.* The Latin term for OrpeEr; 
which see. 
Ore. [Probably from es, 2#'ris, 


“brass.’’] A mineral substance from 
which a metal is extracted; a native 
combination of a metal with some sub- 
stance which disguises its metallic pro- 
perties. Ores are termed sulphwrets when 
combined with sulphur, oxides when com- 
bined with oxygen, and salts when com- 
bined with acids. 

Or'gan. [Or’ganum; from dpyavor, 
an “instrument,” or “organ.’’] A part 
of an animal or vegetable capable of 
performing some act or office appropriate 
to itself. 

Or-gan/ie. [Organ’icus; from the 
same.| Relating to, or acting by means 
of, organs; having an organized struc- 
ture. Generally used to express the dis- 
tinction between a disease of structure 
and one of funetion, the former being 
org nie, the latter functional. 

Orean'ic Cuem'istry is that branch 
f Chemistry which treats of the pro- 
perties and combinations of animal and 
vegetable substances. 

OrGAN’Ic Func’tions are those pos- 
sessed by both animals and vegetables. 

Organie Force. See Virat Force. 

Organ’‘ie Life. A term applied to 
that life which belongs properly to the 
organs necessary to vital existence. It is 
shared in common by both animals and 
vezetables, and is ce mtradistinguished 
from animal life, comprising those func- 
tions which are peculiar to animals. 

Organ’ic Mol'e-cules. [Molee’- 
ule Organ’igza.] A term applicd by 
Spallanzani to certain floating bodies sup- 
posed to exist in the male semen, and 
which he regarded as primordial monads 
of peculiar activity existing through all 
nature and constituting the nutrient ele- 
ments of living matter. 

Organ’‘ic Re-mains’. The remains 
of plants aud animals; that is, all or- 
ganized bodies found in a fossil state. 

Or'gan-ism. [Organis’mus; from 
épyayo/, an “‘organ.”] Organic structure; 
the living economy; the assemblage of 
the forces which act in organized beings. 

Or-gan-i-za'tion. [Organiza’tio, 
o'nis; from dpyavov, an “organ.”’} The 


process by which an organized body is |- 
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| formed; also, the totality of the parts 


which constitute, and of the laws which 
regulate, an organized body. 

Or’ gan-ized. |Organiza’tus; from 
dpyavoy, an “organ.” | Having a defined 
structure; formed, or furnished, with 
organs, each of which. has. its proper 
function. 

Or-ga-nog’e-ny. [Organoge’ nia: 
from dépyavov, an “organ,” and yéveo, 
“generation.”] Originally, the forma- 
tion, or growth, of organs; usually ap- 
plied to a description of the organs of 1 
living body. 


Or-gan-o-graph'i-cal. [Organo- 
graph’icus.| Relating to organogra- 
phy. 


Or-ga-nog’ra-phy. [Organogra’- 
phia; from dpyavoy, an “organ,” and 
ypagw, to “ write.’’] A description of the 
organs of some living body; the study 
of the organs or conspicuous parts of 
plants as to their external conformation, 
including Morphology (the study of 
forms).—(GRAY.) 

Or-ga-no-log'I-eal. [Organolog’- 
ieus.| Relating to organology. 

Or-ga-nol’'o-gy.  [Organolo’gia; 
from dpyaov, an- “organ,” and ddyos, a 
“speech.”] That branch of Physiology 
which. treats of the different organs of 
animals, but more particularly of those 
of the human body. 

Organon, Organum. See Or@an.’ 

Or-ga-no-no'mi-a.* [From dpyavor, 
an “organ,”? and vépos, a “law.’’| A de- 
claration of the laws which regulate the 
activity of the organism, or organic nee 
organon’omy. 

Or-ga-no-nom‘i-cus.* 
to organonomia. 


Belongin g 


Or'gans of Re-pro-due'tion. Ap-. 


plied in Botany to the flowers (consisting 
essentially of stamens and pistils). : 

Or’gans of Veg-e-ta'tion (in other 
words, the organs which are essential to 
vegetable life, or the life of the indi- 
This term includes the 
root, stem, and leaves, which -are also 
called the fundamental organs of plants. 

Or’gasm. [Orgas’mus:; from dio, 
to “swell.”’] Eager desire or excite- 


ment, especially venereal; salacity. See 


CEsTRUM. 

Orgasm, Diseases affecting dies 
See ORG@ASTICA. 

~ Or-gas'ti-ea.* [From orgas 'ticus.] 
The name of an order of the class Gene- 
tica in Good’s Nosology. It comprises 
diseases affecting the proereative power. 

Or-gas’ti-eus.* Belonging to orgasm, 


; 
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Orgeat, or’zhat. (French pronuncia- 
tion, or'zha’.) A sweetened emulsion of 
almonds with orange-flower water. 

Or-i-ehal’cum.* = [From  dpos, a 
mountain,” and Xadxés, * brass.”] Lite- 
rally, “mountain brass.” A peculiar 
kind of mixed metal in general use 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
It is proved to have been composed of 
nearly the same ingredients as brass. 

O'ri-ent. [O’riens; from o/rior, to 
“rise up,’ to “arise.”] Literally, the 
“rising.” Applied to that part of the 
heavens at which the sun arises and 
ascends above the horizon; eastern. 

Or'i-fice. [Orifig’‘ium; from os, 
v’ris,a “mouth,” and fa’ cio, to “make.” | 
A mouth or entrance to any cavity of 
the body; as the orifice of the stomach. 

0-rig’a-num.* ([Gr. dpeiyavov.] A 
Linnzan genus of the class Didynamia, 
natural order Labiate. The Pharma- 
copeial name (Ed. and U.S, Ph.) of 
Origanum vulgare, or common marjoram. 

Orig’anum Mar-jo-ra’na.* The 
sweet marjoram. 

Orig’anum Vul-ga’'re.* The com- 
mon marjoram. 

Or'i-gin.. [From ori’go, orig’ inis, a 
“source,” “beginning.”] Properly, the 
source or commencement of any thing. 
The commencement of a muscle from 
any part. Its attachment to the part it 
moves is called its insertion. 

Or-le-a’na, Ter’ra.* A name for 
annotto. 

Orme, orm. The French for “elm.” 
See Utmus. 

Or-ni-thich-ni'tis.* [From dpvs, 
dpvibos, a “bird,” and txvos,.a “path,” or 
“‘track.”] A name applied to the stone 
found in Massachusetts, marked with the 
track of birds’ feet. 

Or-ni-tho-ceph’'a-ious. [Orni- 
thoceph’alus; from dpvs, a “bird,” and 
xepanh, a ‘head.’’] Having the appear- 
ance of a bird’s head. Applied to parts 
of certain plants and shells. 

Or-ni-tho-co'prus.* [From dpvu, a 


- “bird,” and xénpos, **dung.”] A name for 


GuANO, which see. 

Or'ni-thoid. [Ornithoi’des; from 
dpus, a “bird,” and etdos, a “form,”’] Re- 
sembling a bird. 

Or-nith’o-lite. [Ornitholi’tes; 
from dpus, a “ bird,” and diGoc, a “ stone.’’] 
Applied to the fossil remains of birds. 


Or-ni-thol i-thus.* [From the 
same.] The petrifacticn of birds. 
Or-ni-tho-log 'i-cal. [Ornitho- 


log'icus.] Relating to Ornithology. 


ORR 


Or-ni-thol'o-gy¥. [Ornitholo’gia ; 
from dépys, dpviBos, a “bird,” and ddbyos, a 
“‘discourse.”’]. The science which treats 
of the natural history and classification 
of birds. 

Or-ni-tho-rhyn’ehus.* [From doy, 
dpvibos, a “bird,” and piyxos, a “beak.’’} 
Aremarkable animal of Australia, having 
the body of a quadruped and a mouth 
which resembles the bill of a duck. 

Or’nus.* [From épewds, “mountain- 
ous.”] The Wild Ash. . A Linnean 
genus of the class Polygamia, natural 
order Oleacex. 

Or'nus' Et-ro-pe'a.* The tree 
which chiefly yields manna. Alsonamed 
Frax!inus or! wus. 

Orobanchacez,* or-0-ban-ka'she-é. 
{From Oroban'che, one of the genera.} 
A natural order of exogenous herbaceous 
parasitical plants, found in Europe, Asia, 
and North America. 

Or-0-bo-i'dés.* [ From dpo60c, “ pulse,” 
and «i‘os,a “form.”] Resembling pulse. 

@-rog-no’'si-a.* [From dos, a “ moun- 
tain,” and yvaos, “knowledge.”’] The 
science which treats of mountains, their 
origin, structure, ete. 

O-ro-graph'i-cal.. [Oroegraph’i- 
eus.| Relating to orography. 

Q-rog’ra-phy. (Orogra’phia; 
from opos, a “mountain,” and ypadw, to 
“write.”] A description of mountains. 

Or-o-hy-drog'ra-phy. [Orohy- 
drogra’phia: from 6pos, a “‘mountain,” 
ddwp, water,” and ypdpw, to “ write.”] A 
history of waters which flow from moun- 
tains, or of the waters and’ geognostic. 
formations of a country. 

0-ro-log’i-cal. [Oroleg’icus.] 
Relating to orology. 

@-rol'0-gy. (Orolo’gia: from dpos, a 
“mountain,” and ddyos, a “ discourse.’”} 
A dissertation on mountains. The sci- 
ence which treats of the structure, etc., 
of mountains. ; 

Orontiacez,* o-ron-te-a’she-é. [From 
Oron'tium, one of the genera.] A nat- 
ural order of endogenous herbaceous 
plants, found in many tropical and tem- 
perate regions. It includes the Cal’la 
palus'tris, and Ac'orus cal'amus. Seve- 
ral of the genera are stimulant and 
tonic. 

Or'pi-ment. [Orpimen’tum: 7.c. 
au'ri pigmen'tum, “ pigment of gold: so 
named from its color.] Yellow sulphu- 
ret of arsenic, or king’s yellow. 

Or-rhor-rha’gi-a.* = [From 6/pés, 
“serum,” and payvr, to “burst forth.” ] 
A sudden discharge or bursting forth of 
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serum, as from the bowels in Asiatic 
cholera. 

Or-rhor-rheoe’a.* [From 6/pss, “se- 
rum,” and fiw, to “flow.’’] <A flow or 
discharge of serum; a watery dis- 
charge. 

Or-rho-so'len, e’mis.* [From 6/pés, 
“serum,” and owdjv, a “ pipe.”} A lym- 
phatic vessel. 

Or-rhy’men, enis,* or Or-rho-hy’- 
men.* [From 6ffés, “serum,” and dij, 
a “membrane.’’] A serous membrane. 

Or-rhy-me-ni'tis, idis,* or Or-rho- 
hy-me-ni'tis.* [From orrhy'men.] In- 
flammation of a serous membrane. 

Or-rhy-men-o-i'dés.* = [From o7- 
rhy'men, and eidos, a “form.”’] Resem- 
bling a serous membrane. 

Orris Florentine. See Inis Fio- 
RENTINA. 

Or-tha-can’'thus.* [From 6p%c, 
“straight,” or “right,” and dxavOu, a 
“spine.”] Having straight spines: or- 
thavanthous. 

Or-thar’thra-gra.* [From 660s, 
“straight,” or “right,” “true,” ap9pov, a 
“joint,” and d@ypa, a “seizure.”] True 
or regular gout. 

Or-thoe'la-dus.* [From 6p06s, 
“straight,” or “right,” and xdAidos, a 
“branch.” ] Having straight or upright 
branches. 

Or-tho-pre-di'a.* [From 68%, 
“straight,” or “right,” and ais, a 
“child.”] The straightening, correcting, 
or curing deformities of children. 

Or-tho-ped'ic. [Orthopz'dicus. | 
Belonging to orthopexdia. 

Or-thop-noe'a.* [From 6p06c, 
“straight,” or “right,” and von,  breath- 
ing.”] Literally, “upright breathing.” 
Quick and labored breathing, in which 
the person has to maintain an upright 
posture to allow of even this. 


Or-thop-no'l-cus.* Belonging to 
orthopnee!a. 

Or-thop’ter-us.* [From dps, 
“straight,” and = repév, a “wing. 


Straight-winged. Applied in the plural 
neuter (Orthop'tera) to an order of 
insects: orthop’terous. 

Or-thos'to-mus.* [From  6p9és, 
“straight,” and créya, a “mouth.”] Hay- 
ing the mouth or opening straight: or- 
thostomous. 

Or-thot'ro-pal, or Or-thot'ro- 
pous. [From 6p, “straight,” and rpérw, 
to “turn.”’] A term applied to a straight 
ovule of a plant which has its radicle 
next to the hilum. 

ae [From dpxxrés, 
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“dug out,” “ fossil,” and xnpela, “ chemis- 
try.”’"] The chemical examination of 
fossils. 

©-rye-tog'e-ny. [Oryctoge’nia; 
from dpukrés, “fossil,” and yevvaw, to 
“produce.”] The generating or produ- 
cing of fossils. 

0-rye-to-ge-0-log'I-cal. 
geolog’icus. | 
geology. 


[Orycto- 
Belonging to orycto- 


0-rye-to-ge-ol'0-gy. [Oryctoge- 
olo’gia; from dépvxrés, a “fossil,” or 
“mineral,” yf, the “earth,” and Adyos, a 
“discourse.”] That branch of science 
which treats of the arrangement of mine- 
rals in the bosom of the earth. 
0-ryc-tog-nos'tic. [Oryetognos’- 
tieus.] Relating to oryctognosy. 
O-ryc-tog'no-sy. [Oryctogne’sia; 
from dpoxrés, “ fossil,” and yradr, “ know- 
ledge.”] The same as OrycroLoey. 
®-ryec-to-graph'i-cal. [Oryeto- 
graph'icus.] Belonging to oryctog- 
raphy. : 
O-rye-teg'ra-phy. [Oryetogra’- 
phias from dp «rds, fossil.” and ypagw, 
to “write.” ] A description of fossils or 
minerals. 
©-rye-to-log'i-cal. [Oryctolog’i- 
eus.| Belonging to oryetology. 
O-rye-tol’o-gy. [Oryctolo’gia; 
from dpvxrés, “fossil,” and Adyos, a “dis- 
course.”’] That department of Natural 
History which treats of fossil organic 
remains. This term is sometimes used 
to denote those parts of Mineralogy 
which have for theirobject the classifi- 
cation of minerals, their description, 
nomenclature, and arrangement. 
0-rye-tom’e-try. [Oryeteme’- 
tria; from dpvxrés, “fossil,” and pezpéw, 
to “measure.”] The science of measur- 
ing fossils. ; 
0-rye-to-z0-0-lo'gi-a.* [From 
éprvkrés, “fossil,” Saov, an “animal,” and 
A5yos, a “discourse.”] A treatise on ani- 
nral fossils: oryctozoblogy. 
0-rye-to-zo-0-log i-eus.* Belong- 
ing to oryctozodlogia: oryetozoblogical. 
O-ry'za.* A Linnean genus of the 
class Triandria, natural order Gramina- 
cee. The rice-plant. 
Ory’za Sa-ti'va.* 
name of the rice-plant. 
O-ry-zo-i'dés.* [From ory’za, “rice,” 
and éidos, a “form.”] Resembling the 
rice-plant. ; 
Os,* genitive @’ris, plural O’ra. 
The mouth, or aperture by which food is 
received into the body, and in which, by 
its peculiar apparatus of nerves, mus- 
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cles, bones, and teeth, taste, speech, res- 
piration, suction, mastication, and deg- 
lutition are exercised or performed. Also 
applied to various apertures or openings 
of the body. 

Os,* genitive Os'sis, nominative plu- 
ral @s‘sa, genitive Ossiuma, osh’e-um. 


[Gr. doréov; Fr. Os, 6.] A bone. See 
Bone. 

Os Coe'ey-gis. See Coccyx. 

Os Cribleux, 6 krébluh’. The 


French term for the Erumoip Bonz. 
Os de la Cuisse, 5 d’1d kwéss. 
French term for Femur, which see. 
Os de V’Assiette, 6 d’lA'se-étt’. 
French term for Iscutum, which see. 

Os Ex-ter’num.* (“External Ap- 
erture.”) The opening or entrance of 
the vagina. See Os InreRNuM. 

@s Femoris. See Femur. 

Os I-li’a-eum,* plural Os’sa I-li’a- 
ca. Another name for the Os Imomi- 
natum. See Ossa INNoMINATA. 

Os Dium. See Inium. 

Os Innominatum. See Ossa Iy- 
NOMINATA. 

Os In-ter’num,* or Os Tin’¢z.* 
The orifice of the uterus or womb. 

@s Ischii. See Iscnium. 

Os Lachrymale. See Uneuis Os. 

Os Orbiculare. See OrBicuLARE Os. 

Os Pubis. Sce Pusts, Os. 

Os U'te-ri.* ( Mouth of the Uterus.”’) 
See Uterus. 

Os'ehe-al. [Oschea’lis; from 67x20, 
the “scrotum.”] Belonging to the scro- 
tum. 

Os-ehe-i'tis, idis.* [From écxeor, the 
“serotum.”] Inflammation of the scro- 
tum; also, the same as ORCHEITIS. 

Os-ehel-e-phan-ti'a-sis.* [From 
iz\eov, the “scrotum,” and elephanti' asis. | 
Enormous enlargement of the scrotum. 

Os'ehe-o-car-¢i-no’ma, atis.* {From 
boxeov, the “scrotum,” and xapxivwpa, a 
“cancer.”] Cancer of the scrotum. 

Os'ehe-o-céle.* [From Jdcxeov, the 
“serotum,” and xjdy, a “tumor.”] Tu- 
mor of the scrotum; also, scrotal hernia. 

Os'cil-lat-ing. [Os’cillans; from 
oscil'lo, oscilla'tum, to “oscillate,” to 
“swing as a pendulum.”] Applied to 
anthers attached, not by a fillet, but by 
a very small point towards the middle 
of their length, so that they are nearly 
balanced, and move from the slightest 
cause. 

Os-cil-la'tion. [Oscilla’tio, o' nis; 
from the same.] A swinging motion to 
and fro; also, a tremulous or vibrating 
motion. ; 
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Os-cil'la-to-ry. [Oscillato’rius; 
from the same.] Swinging or moving 
like a pendulum. Applied to the arterial 
pulsation, ete. 

Os'ci-tant. [Os’citans; from os'ci- 
to, oscita’tum, to “yawn.’’] Yawning; 
gaping: sleepy; sluggish. 

Os-ci-ia'tion. [Oscita‘tio, o'nis ; 
from the same.} The act of yawning. 

Os’'eu-late. [Oscula’tus; from os’- 
culum, a “little mouth.”] Having little 
mouths or suckers. 

Os-eu-la’'tor.* (“That which kisses ;” 
from os'culor, oscula'tus, to “kissy’ so 
named because it contractsthemouth.) A 
name for the ORBICULARIS Oris (Muscle), 
which see. 

@s'cu-lum.* [Diminutive of os, a 
“mouth.”] A little mouth or aperture. 

Os’ma-zome. [Osmazo’ma; from 
dou, “odor,” and (wpds, “sauce.”] A 
peculiar principle of muscular fibre, of a 
brownish-yellow color, which gives the 
rich agreeable taste and flavor to roasted 
meat, soups, ete. 

Os'mi-um.* [From don/, an “odor.” ] 
A metal named from the peculiar odor 
which one of its oxides exhales. It is 
rare, and has not been applied to any use. 

Os-mom’e-ter. [From aopés, “im- 
pulsion,” and yérpov, a “measure.”}] An 
apparatus for exhibiting the osmotic 
force. It consists of a porous vessel 
filled with a saline solution and im- 
mnersed in pure water. 

Os-mo-met’ric. [Osmomet’ricus. | 
Belonging to osmometry. 

Os-momi'e-try. [Osmome'’tria; 
from dowi, an ‘odor,’ and pezpéw, to 
“measure.” The estimating of the 
qualities of odoriferous substances. 

@s’mose. [Osmo’sis; from opis, 
“impulsion.”] The power or action by 
which liquids are impelled through a 
moist membrane, and other porous par-, 
titions, in experiments of endosmose and 
exosmose. 

Os-phre-si-ol’o-gy. [Osphresio- 
lo’gia; from ds¢pnow, a “smelling,” and 
Nbyos, a “discourse.”’] A treatise on 
smelling. 

Os-phy-al’'gi-a.* [From ds¢tc, the 
“loin,” and adyos, “pain.”] Pain in the 
hips and loins; sciatica. 

Os-phy-al’gi-cus.* Belonging to os- 
phyalgia: osphyalgic. 

Os-phy-ar-thri'tis, idis.* [From 
dss, the “loin,” and dpOpirs, “ gout.”] 
Strictly, gout of the loins or hip; but 
used for Osphyitis, or inflammation of 
the loins. 
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Os-phy-i tis, idis.* [From softs, the 
“loin.” | Inflammation of the loins. 

Os-phy-o-my -e-li'tis, idis.# {From 
éxpis, the “loin,” and pueds, marrow.” | 
Lumbar myelitis, or inflammation of the 
spinal marrow in the region of the 


loins. 
Os-phyr-rhew' m2, atis.¥ [From dc- 
@;, the “loin,” and fcdpa, “rheuma- 


tism.”’} Rheumatism of the hip-joint. 

Os'sa,* cen. Ossium, osh’e-iim, the 
plural of Os, a “bone.” 

Ossa Anonyma. See Ossa Iyyomi- 
NATA. 

Os'sa Con-vo-lu’ta.* (“Convoluted 
Bones.”) A name for the TurBINATED 
Bones, which see. 

Ossa Iliaca. See Ossa Innommnarta. 

Os'sa In-nom-i-na’‘ta.* [Plural of 
Os Innomina'tum.] ‘Unnamed Bones.” 
The two large, irregularly shaped bones 
which, with the sacrum and coecyx, com- 
pose the cavity of the pelvis. 

Os'sa La'ta* (“Broad Bones”), or 
Os'sa Pla’na®* (“Flat Bones”). The 
flat or broad bones which protect im- 
portant viscera, or form the walls of 
certain cavities, asthe sternum and bones 
of the cranium. 

Os'sa Lon’ga.* (“Long Bores.”) 
The long or cylindrical bones occurring 
in the limbs. 

@ssa Spomgiosa. See TurBINATED 
Bonss. 

Ossa Triquetra, Ossa Wormii- 
See Wormit, Ossa. 

Osseous, osh’e-iis. [Os’seus; from 
os, a “bone.”}] Of the nature or quality 
of bone; bony. 

@s'si-cle. [Ossie’ulum:;: diminu- 
tive of os, a “bone.”’] A small bone. 

Os-sie’w-la Au-di'tus.* The “small 
bones of hearing; the Mudleus, Incus, 
Stapes, and Os orbieulare, situated in the 
cavity of the tympanum. 

Ossic’ ula Ber-ti'mi.* (‘ Ossicles of 
Bertin.”) See Bertin, Sponey Bones or. 

Os-sic'u-lar. [QOssicula’ris; from 
ossic’ulum, “ossicle.”] Having the form 
or appearance of ossicles. 

Os-sic’u-late. [Ossicula’tus; from 
the same.]. Provided with small bones. 

Os-sif’er-ous. ([Ossif/erus: from 
os, a “bone,” and fe'ro, to “bear.”] 
Bearing, or containing, bones. 

Os-sif'ic. [Ossif'icus: from os, 2 
“bone,” and fa’cio, to “make.”] Form- 
ing: bone. 

Os-si-fi-ca'tion. [ Ossifica'tio, 
@'nis; from the same.] The formation 
of bone or bony substance. For the dis- 
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tinction between ossification and calcifi-* 


cation, see PerRIPACTION. 

Ossium,* osh’e-iim. 
plural of Os, a “bone,” signifying “of the 
bones:” e.g. Pragil’itas os’sium, “brit~ 
tleness of the bones.” 

Os-tze' mi-2.” [From éoréoy, a “bone,” 
and aiya, “blood.”} Morbid "fulness of 
blood in a bone. 

Os-tal’'gi-a.* [From dorév, a “bone,” 
and dAyos, “pain.”] Pain in the bones. 

Os-tal-gi' tis, idis.* [From dorfov, 
“bone,” and ddyos, “pain.”] Inflamma- 
tion of a bone, with excessive pain; also 
spelled Ostealgitis. 

Ostezemia. Sce Ost#mrA. 

Os-te-al-loe-o'sis.* [From éoriov, a 
“bone,” and dofwos, an “alteration.” } 
Metamorphosis of the substance of a 
bone, as the progress of osteosarcoma; 
also termed OsTEOMETABOLE. 

Os-te-an-a-gen-ne'sis.* [Front 
éoréov, a “bone,” and dvayévynors, “ regene- 
ration.”"] Renewal of bone. 

Os-te-g-naph’y-sis* [From doréov, 
a “bone,” and dvapiw, to ‘produce: 2} 
Reproduction of bone. 

Os-te-ar-throe’a-ce.* [From deriov, 
a “bone,” dpOpavy, a “joint,” and Kék, 
“vice,” “disease.”] Cancer or earies’ of 
the bones of a joint. 

@s'te-in, or Os'te-Ime. [From deriov, 
a “bone.”’] A name for bony tissue, or 
the animal matter of bone. 

Os-te-i'tis, or Os-ti' tis, idis.* [From 
ésrév, a» “bone.”} Inflammation of the 
substance of a bone. 

@s-tem'br¥-on, o/nis.* [From deriv, 
a “bone,” and éeSp-av, a “footus.”} An 
osseous or hardened state of the sub- 
stance of the embryo. 

Os-tem-py-é'sis.* [From Jdsréoy, a 
“bone,” and éprinots, |“ suppuration.”} 
Abscess or suppuration within a bone. 

Osteo-anabresis. See ee) 
SIS. 

Os'te-o-céle.* [From doréoy, a ai “howey és 
and «fly, a “taumor.”}' The osseous or 


The genitive 


cartilaginous substance found in old — 


hernial sacs after reduction. 
Os-te-o-col'la.* [From doréoy, a 
“bone,” and x6\Xa, “glue.”’] Bone-glue,. 
or bone-cement; a name fora particular 
carbonate of Time found in Germany, 
formerly celebrated for promoting the 
reunion of fractured bones. 
Os-te-o-den'time. [From ésriov, & 
“phone,” and den’tine.| A modification 
of the fundamental tissue of tne teeth, 
in which the cellular basis is arranged im 
coneentrie layers around the vaseulat 
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canals. It resembles both dentine and 
bone: hence the name. 

Os-te-o-dyn/i-a.* [From deriv, a 
“bone,” and ddtvn, “pain.”] Pain in a 
bone, especially chronic pain. 

Os-te-o-ge-net'i-cus.* Bono-gene- 
rating; belonging to osteogenesis. 

Qs-te-o-gen'ie. [Ostecgen’icus.] 
The same as OSTEOGENETICUS, 

Os-te-og’e-ny. [Osteogen’esis, or 
Osteoge’mia; from dsréoy, a “bone,” 
and yévect, “generation.”] The forma- 
tion or growth of bones, 

Os-te-og'ra-phy. [Osteogra’phia; 
from doréov, a “bone,” and ypadw, to “de- 
seribe.”] A description of the bones. 

@s'te-oid. [Osteoi’des; from dcrév, 
a “bone,” and écos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling bone. Applied by Virchow to “soft, 
unealeified, osseous tissue;” that is, os- 
seous tissue previous to the deposition 
of caleareous matter. 

Os-te-ol'o-gy. [Osteolo’gia; from 
ézréov, a “bone,” and Adyos, a “ discourse.” ] 
That branch of Anatomy which treats of 
the bones. 

@s-te-o’ma, atis.* [From dcréov, a 
“‘bone.”] A tumor of a bone: an oste- 
ome. See Osteoncus. 

@steomalacia,* os-te-o-ma-la’- 
she-a. [From décrfov, a ‘bone,’ and 
paraxés, “ soft.’”’] The same as Mouuities 
Ossium, which see. 

@stéo-malacie, os'ti‘o'mi'li'sé’.. The 
French term for Mouuities Ossium. 

©s-te-o-me-tab’o-le.* _[T'rom dsrioy, 
a “bone,” and yperaSodj, a “change.”’] 
The same as OSTEALL@OSIS. 

©s-te-o-my-e-li’tis, idis.* [From 
osteomy! elon. | Inflammation of the 
marrow of a bone. 

@s-te-o-my’ec-lon,* or @s-te-o-my’- 
e-lum.* [From dsréov, a “bone,” and 
#03, “marrow.”] The marrow of bones. 

@s'‘te-on-2-bro’sis,* or | Os'te-o- 
An-a-bro’sis.* [Irom ésréov, a “bone,” 
and dvd6pwots, “consumption,” or ‘“ ab- 
sorption.”] A term applied to the sim- 
ple absorption of bone, such as occurs in 
the removal cf the milk-tecth. 

@s-te-on’cus.* [From dsréov, a 
“bone,” and dyxo;, a “tumor.”] Tumor 
of abone. See Exostosis. 

Os'te-o-ne-cro'sis.* [From daréoy, 
a “bone,” and vexpwois, “death.”] Ne- 
erosis, or death, of a bone. 

Os-te-o-pze'di-on,* or Os-te-o0-pz’- 
di-um.* [From ésry, a “bone,” and 
mais, maids, an “infant.”] An ossified 
fetus. See OstemBRYON. 

@s-te-0-phy’ma, atis.* [From dzréoy, 
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a “bone,” and gia, a “tumor,” or 
‘‘swelling.”] The same as OstEoncus. 

Os'te-o-phyte. [Osteoph'yton, or 
Osteoph’'ytum; frem dori, a “bone,” 
and gw, to produce.”’] An osseous tumor. 
See OsTEoncus. 

Os-te-o-po-ro’sis.* [From dozer, 
a “bone,” and répoc, a “passage,” or 
“pore.”"] A morbid porosity of the 
bones. 

Os'te-o-sar-co’ma.* [From doréov, 
a “bone,” and odpz, “flesh.”] A fleshy, 
medullary, or cartilaginous mass grow- 
ing within a bone, causing at first an 
enlargement, and at length partially ab- 
sorbing it, or causing it to fracture. 

Os'te-o-sar-co’sis.* The progress 
or formation of osteosarcoma. 

Os'‘te-o-scen-o-gra'phi-a.* [From 
dsriov, a “bone,” and ocxnvoypadia, the 
“art of scene-painting.”] The repre- 
sentation of the bones, or skeleton. 

Os-te-o-seir’rhus.* [From  écréov, 
a “bone,” and oxiffos, an “indurated tu- 
mor.”] Scirrhus of a bone. 

@s-te-6'sis.* The same as Ostro- 
GENY, which see. 

Os'te-o-to-miis'ta.* [From doriov, a 
“hone,” and tépvw, to “eut.”] An in- 
strument for breaking down the bones 
of the child in impracticable labors. 

Os-te-ot’o-mus.* [From the same.]j 
An instrument for cutting through 
bones; an osteotome. 

Os-te-ot/o-my. [Osteoto’mia; 
from the same.] The part of Anatomy 
which relates to the dissection of bones. 

Os-te-ot’o-phus.* [From doréov, a 
“bone,” and répos, a loose kind of stone.] 
A bony exerescence. 

Ost-hex'i-a.* [From dcréov, a 
“bone,” and cs, a “habit.’”’] Ossific 
diathesis; ossification. 

Os-Tin’' ¢ze.* The orifice of the 
womb. See Urenrus. 

Ostitis. See Osreitis. 

Os’ ti-um.* [From os, o!ris, a 
“mouth.”] Originally, a “door;” also, 
the “mouth of ariver.” Applied to any 
opening, but particularly to that between 
the auricle and ventricle of the heart. 

Os'tium Ab-dom-i-na’le.*  (“Ab- 
dominal Opening.”) The orifice at the 
fimbriated extremity of the Fallopian 
tube,—the only place in the whole body 
where a serous membrane communicates 
with the exterior. ‘ 

Os-tra-co-i'dés.* [From Jdorpaxoy, a 
“shell,” and ci¢os, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling a shell: ostracoid. 

Os-tra-co’'sis.* [From dcrpaxov, a 
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“shell.’’] The desiccation and conver- 
sion of parts of bone, especially of the 
cranium, into a substance like oyster- 
shell. 

Os'tre-a.* [Gr. dorpeov, from dorpaxov, a 
“shell;” Fr. Huitre, wétr.] The oyster; 
a genus of the Ostracea. 

Os'trea E-du’lis.* (“Edible Oys- 
ter.”) The common oyster, the shells of 
which are used medicinally. 

Os-tre-a'ceous. [Ostrea’ceus ; 
from os'trea, an “oyster.”] Having the 
form of a bivalve shell. 

Os'tre-ze,* gen. Os-tre-a’rum. The 
plural of OstreEA, which see. 

Os'trich. [Gr. crpov0d;.] The larg- 
est known bird, and the type of the Cur- 
sorial or Struthious order. Ostriches 
abound in the sandy deserts of Arabia 
and Africa. 

-Osus. A Latin termination usually 
denoting “fulness,” or “ abundance;” as, 
vasculosus, “full of vessels,” or “‘abound- 
ing in vessels.” 

Os-U'te-ri.* (“Mouth of the Ute- 
rus.”’) See Uterus. 

O-tal/gi-a.* [From ots, ards, the 
“ear,” and ddyos, “pain.”] Otal’gy; pain 
in the ear; ear-ache. It has been dis- 
tinguished into external and internal, ac- 
cording as it affects the meatus audi- 
torius, or the cavity of the tympanum. 
See Oritis. 

O-tal/gie. [Otal’gicus.] Belonging 
to otalgia. 

@-ten’ ehy-tés.* [From ots, aréc, 
the “ear,” and éyxéw, to “pour in.”] 
A syringe for the ears. 

Oth-el-co’sis.* [From ots, the “ear,” 
and é\«o;, an “ulcer.”] Suppuration of 
the ears. 

Ot-i-at'ries. [Otiat/rica: from ois, 
the “ear,” and larpixdés, “belonging to 
medicine.”’] The consideration of the 
nature and principles of the treatment 
of the ear, 

Ot't-eus.* [From ots, the “ear.’’] 
(Fr. Otique, o'ték’.) Belonging to the 
ear; auricular. Applied to medicines, ete. 

O-ti'tis, idis.* [From ots, ards, the 
“ear.”| Inflammation of theear. It is 
said to be external when confined chiefly 
to the meatus auditorius ; internal, if the 
internal ear is effected. 

Ot-o-bien-nor-rhee'a.* [From ois, 
the “ear,” @dévva, “mucus,” and péw, to 
“flow.”] Mucous discharge from the 
ear. 

Ot-0-e2-tar’rhus.* [From ots, the 
“ear,” and xardjjoo;, a ‘defluxion.’’] 
Catarrh of the ear. 
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Ot'o-crane. ([Otocra’nia; from ~ 
ovs, the “ear,’’ and xpévov, the “head.”] 
The cavity for the reception of the os- 
seous or cartilaginous immediate capsule _ 
of the labyrinth of the ear, 

Ot-o-era'ni-al. [Otocrania'lis.] 
Belonging to the otocrane. 

Ot-o-dyn'i-a.* [From otic, the “ear,” 
and ddtvn, “pain.’’] Pain, more especially 
chronic pain, in the ear. 

Ot-o-dyn‘i-cus.* Belonging to oto- 
dynia. 

Ot-o-gan’gli-on,* or Ot-o-gan/gii- 
um.* [From ovs, the “ear,” and yay- 
yriov, a “ ganglion.” ] The auricular gan- 
glion. 

Ot-o-graph'i-cal. [Otograph’‘i- 
eus.| Belonging to otography. 

0-tog'ra-phy. [Otogra’phia; 
from ots, wrés, the “ear,” and ypdgw, to 
“write.”] A description of the ear. 

Ot-o-log'i-cal. [Otolog’ieus.] Be- 
longing to otology. 

0-tol'o-g¥. [Otolo’gia; from ois,’ 
arés, the “ear,” and ddyos, a “speech.” } 
A treatise on the ear; the science of the 
ear. 

Ot-o-net-ral'gi-a.* [From ov, the’ 
“ear,” and neural'gia.] Nervous pain 
of the ear. F 

Ot-o-net-ral’gic. [Otomeural’gi- 
eus.] Belonging to otoneuralgia. 

Ot-o-phleg’mo-ne.* [From ots, the 
“ear,” and ¢gAeyyov}, “inflammation.’’]_ 
The same as OrirTis. 

Ot-o-pho'ne.* [From ows, the “ear,” 
and. gw, a “voice,” a “sound.”] An 
ear-trumpet. 


Ot-o-plas' tie. [Otoplas'ticus. | 
Belonging to otoplasty. 
Ot'o-plas-ty. {[Otoplas’tia, or 


Otoplas'tice: from ots, the “fear,” and 
tricow, to “form.”| An operation by 
which lesions of the ear are repaired by 
having recourse to a sound portion of 
the contiguous integument. 
Ot-o-py-or-rhoe’a.® [From ots, drés, 
the “ear,” tov, “pus,” and  pé, to 
“flow.’’]. Purulent oforrhea, or a dis- 
charge of pus from the ear. 
Ot-o-py-o'sis.* [From ots. the 
“ear,” and riov, “pus.”}] Purulent. dis- 
charge from the ear. 
Ot-or-rha’gi-a.* [From ots, the 
“ear,” and pjyytu, to “burst forth.”] 
A sudden discharge ‘of blood from the 
ear. 
Ot-or-rhag 'k-cus.* 
otorrhagia. 
Ot-ov-rheti-ma-tis' mus.* 


Belonging to’ 


[From 


! ots, the “ear,” and perpartopds, “ rheuma- 
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tism.”] Rheumatic pain of the ear; 
ear-ache. 

Ot-or-rhoe'a.* [From ots, the “ear,” 
and fiw, to “flow.”] A flow or running 
from the ear. 

Ot’o-scope. [Otes’copus; from 
ots, the “ear,” and cxoréw, to “examine,” to 
“explore.”] An instrument for listening 
to the sound of air passed through the 
tympanic cavity in certain morbid con- 
ditions of the ear. 

Ot-o-seop'ic. [Otosecop’icus.| Be- 
longing to the otoscope. 

Otoscopium. See Oroscope. 

©-tos’te-al. [Otostea'lis; from 
ovs, the “ear,” and ocréov, a “bone.”] 
Applied by Owen to the homologues of 
the ossicles of the ear. 

0-tot’o-my. [Ototoe’mia; from ov, 
the “ear,” and réuvw, to “cut.”] Dis- 
section of the ear. 

Otto of Roses. See Arrar or Roszs. 

@ulorrhagia. See ULorrHagia. 

Ourology, or Ourologia. See 
Urotoey. 

@Ouroseopia. See Uroscopy. 

-Ous. A terminal used in Chemistry, 
and denoting a smaller quantity of oxy- 
gen in a compound than in the corre- 
sponding one the name of which ends in 
-ic. Compare nitric, nitrous, sulphuric, 
sulphurous, ete. 

Ov. = O'vum.* “An egg.” 

O’va,* the plural of Ovum, which see. 


Ovaire. See OvARIuUM. 
O'val. [Ova’lis; from o’rum, an 


“egg.”’| Broadly elliptical, resembling 
the longitudinal section of an egg; egg- 
shaped. 

0-val-i-fo'li-us.* [From ova’lis, 
“oval,” and fo'liun, a “leaf.”] Having 
oval leaves: ovalifo’lious. 

@-va-ri-al’gi-a.* [From ova'rium, 
an “ovary,” and ddyos, “pain.”] Pain 
in the ovary. 


0-va-ri-al/gie. [Ovarial’gicus.] 
Belonging to ovarialgia. 
0-va'ri-an. ([Ovaria’nus.] Be- 


longing to the ovary. 

©-va-ri'tis, idis.* [From ova'rium, 
an “ovary.”] Inflammation of the 
ovary or its membranes. 

O'va-ry. [Ova’rium: from o’vum, 
an “egg,” or “ovule,” and -a'rium, a 
termination signifying “the place of 
any thing.” Compare Hersarivy, etc.] 
Literally, “the place of the ova.” (Fr. 
Ovaire, o'vér’.) A flat, oval body, con- 
nected with the uterus by the broad 
ligament, one on each side, and contain- 
ing a number of rate or ova. Also, 


OovuU 


the germen, or lower part of the pistil. 
containing the ovules of plants. 

O'vate. [Ova’tus; from o’vum, an 
“egg.”’| Egg-shaped; or resembling 
the longitudinal section of anegg. In 
references to leaves, it has the latter 
meaning. 

O-vat-i-fo'li-us.* = [From  ova’tus, 
“ovate,” and /o’lium, a “leaf.”] The 
same as OVALIFOLIUS, which see. 

O'vi-duet. {Ovidue’tus; from 
o’vum, an “egg,” and due’tus, a “canal.”’] 
The Fallopian tube, which conveys the 
ovum from the ovary to the uterus. Also 
applied to the duct or canal which termi- 
nates in the cloaca of birds and certain 
other animals. 

0’ vi-form. [Ovifor’mis; from 
o'vum, an “egg.”] Having the shape 
of an egg; egg-like. 

O-vil'lus.* [From o’vis, a “sheep.”] 
Belonging to the sheep. See Aprps 
OvILLUs. 

0-vi'nus.* [From the same.] Per- 
taining to sheep: o’vine. 

®-vip’a-rous. [Ovip’arus; from 
o'vum, an “egg,” and pa'rio, to “bring 
forth.”"] Bringing forth or producing 
eges, Applied to animals which pro- 
duce eggs, instead of bringing forth liv- 
ing young. 

0-vi-po-si tion. [Oviposi'tio, 
o’nis ; from o/rum, an “egg,” and po'no, 
pos'itum, to “lay,” to “place.”] The 
act or process of depositing ora by the 
females of oviparous animals. 

0-vi-pos'i-tor.* [From the same.] 
A projecting apparatus formed by the 
last annuli of the abdomen in certain 
insects, for depositing their eggs. 

O'vis,* plural O’vés. Sheep. The 
nameof agenusof domesticated animals. 

Ovisac. Sce GRAAFIAN FOLLICLE. 

O'void. [Ovoi'des; from o/rum, an 
“ego,” and «dos, a “form.”] Egg- 
shaped. Applied to s' ids. 

0-vo-vi-vip'a-rous. [Ovovivip’- 
arus; from o/vum, an “egg,” vi’vus, 
“living,” and pa’rio, to “bring forth.’’] 
Applied to an oviparous animal in whose 
body the' ova are hatched before they 
are brought forth. This phenomenon is 
observed in many reptiles (e.g. the viper), 
fishes, certain Mollusca, and various in- 
sects. 

Ov’u-la,* the plural of Ov'ulum. See 
OVULE. 

Ov-u-la/ris.* = [From ov’ulum, an 
“ovyule.”] Resembling anegg. Applied 
to the grains of granulated rock, when 


of the size of a hen’s egg. 
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Ov'wilate. [Ovula/tus.] Having 
or bearing ovules. 

Ov-u-la'tion. [Ovula’tio, o'nis; 
from the same.] A kind of generation 
cousisting in the formation and separa- 
tion of a membranous sac filled with 
nutritious matter from the female, for the 
reception and nutrition of a germ sepa- 
rated from the male. 

O'vule. (Ov’ulum:; diminutive of 
o'vum, an “egg.”] A little egg. Ap- 
plied in Anatomy to the unimpregnated 
germ or ovum; also to the rudimentary 
seed of a plant, a small body formed in 
the ovary, which on being fertilized by 
pollen becomes a seed. 

O'vum,* plural O’va. [Gr. ov; Fr. 
Quf, uf.| Literally, “an egg.” Ap- 
plied to the vesicle of Baer, contained in 
the Graafian vesicle of the ovary of 
Mammalia. Also, the Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the egg of the Pha- 
sianus gallus, or common domestic fowl. 

Ox. = Ox'ymel.* See OxymMe.. 

Ox-ac’id. [Oxacg'idum; from 
oxyge'nium, “oxygen,” and ac¢’idum, an 
“acid.”| Acids that contain oxygen, as 
distinguished from those formed with 
chlorine, ete. 

Ox'a-late. [Ox’alas, a’tis.) A 
combination of oxalic acid with a base. 

Ox’'a-lat-ed. {Oxala’tus; from 
ox'alas, an “oxalate.”] Applied to a 
base converted into a salt by combina- 
tion with oxalic acid. 

Ox-al/ie. [Oxal/ieus; from ox'a- 
lis, “sorrel.”| Belonging to wood-sorrel. 
Applied to a highly poisonous acid ob- 
tained from it, also from sugar and other 
substances. It is sometimes called acid 
or essence of sugar. 

Oxalidaceze,* ox-a-le-da’she-@. A 
natural order of exogenous plants, found 
in all the hot and temperate parts of the 
world. It comprises Ovx'alis (Sorrel), 
which contains nearly pure oxalic acid. 

Ox’'a-lis, idis.* [From égis, “sharp,” 
“sour.”] Sorrel. A Linnean genus of 
the class Decandria, natural order Oxali- 
dacex. 

Ox'alis A-cet-o-sel/la.* The syste- 
matic name for the wood-sorrel. 

Ox-a-lu'rate. [Oxalu/ras,a’tis.] A 
combination of oxaluric acid with a base. 

Ox-a-lu’ri-a.* [From ow'alas, “ ox- 
alate,” and uri'na, the “urine.”] Ap- 
plied to a condition in which the urine 
shows the presence of a quantity of ox- 
alate of lime. 


Ox-a-lu’rie. [Oxalu’/riecus; from 
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from parabanic acid when brought into 
contact with bases. 

Ox-i-chlo’' rate. [Oxychlo’ras, 
a/tis.]| A combination of oxichloric acid 
with a base. 

©x-i-ehlo’ride.[Oxychlo’ridum. } 
Applied to phosgene gus, termed car- 
bonie oxichloride. 

Ox-i-da-bil i-ty. [Oxydabil’itas, 
a’tis; from ox'ydum, an “oxide.”| The 
capability of combining with oxygen. 

Ox’i-da-ble. [Oxydab‘ilis; from 
the same.] Susceptible of combining 
with oxygen. 

Ox'i-dat-ed. [Oxyda’tus; from 
the same.] Combined with oxygen. 

Ox-i-da'tion. [Oxyda'tio, o'nis ; 
from the same.] The combining of a 
certain quantity of oxygen with metals 
or other substances. 

Ox'ide. [Ox’ydum, or Ox/idum.] 
A compound of oxygen with a metal or 
other substance. It is usually applied 
to those compounds of oxygen which are 
not acids. 

Ox'i-doid. [Oxydoi’des; from 
ox'ydum, an “ oxide,” and eidos, a “form.” 
Resembling an oxide. Applied to oxi- 
dated bodies which are neither acids nor 
salifiable bases. 

Ox-id’u-lat-ed. [Oxydula’tus; 
from oxyd'ulum.] Having an inferior 
degree of oxidation. 

Ox-id-u-la’ tion. [Oxydula’tio, 
o’nis; from thesame.] Inferior oxidation. 

Ox’ i-dum,* gen. Ox’i-di. See OxipE. 

©x-im’e-ter. [Oxym’etrum; from 
ox'ygen, and pérpov, a “measure.”] A 
measurer of oxygen. 

Ox-i'o-dime. Iodie acid, a white, 
transparent. solid, obtained by boiling 
iodine with nitric acid. 

Ox-u'rate. (Oxu’ras, a’tis.] A 
combination of oxurie acid with a base. 

Ox-u'ric. [(Oxu’ricus; from oxygen, 
and wrie.] Applied to the superoxyge- 
nated urie acid of Vauquelin. 

Ox’y-a.* [Gr. otia.] A name for 
the Fa'gqus sylvat'iea, or beech-tree. 

@x-y-a-can’thus.* [From  6f%s, 
“sharp,” and daxavOa, a “thorn.”] Hay- 
ing numerous sharp thorns. 

Ox-y-ad'e-nus.* [From  dt%s, 
“sharp,” and ddjv, a “gland.”] Having 
pointed glands. Applied to certain plants. 

Ox-y-2es-the'si-a.* [From  dzis, 
“sharp,” and aisOno, “sense,” or “feel- 
ing.”] A term for increased sensation. 
See OXYAPHE. 

Ox-y’a-phe,* or Ox-y-a’'phi-a.* 


oxalu'ria.| Applied to an acid formed | [From is, ‘‘sharp,” and 4é¢y, “touch ?'] 
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Acute sense of touch; excessive sensi- 
bility of touch. 

©x-y-blep'si-a.* [From dfs, 
“sharp,” and Bdéxrw, to “see.”] Acute 
sight. See Oxyopia. 

Ox-y-car’pous. [Oxyear’pus; 
from dzts, “sharp,” and xaprés, “fruit.’’] 
Having acuminated fruit or capsules. 

Ox-¥-coe'cos.* [From éfis, “sour,” 
or “sharp,” and xéxxos, a “berry.”] A 
mame applied to the cranberry-plant 
(the Vacein'ium oxycoe'cos, or Oxycoe'- 
cos palus'tris), on account of the acidity 
of its fruit. 

Ox-yd/u-lum.* [Diminutive of 
ox'ydum, an “oxide.”} A body in an 
inferior degree of oxidation. 

Oxydum. See OXIDE. 

Ox'y-gen. [Oxyge’nium; from 
6té5, “sharp,” or “sour,” and yevvaw, to 
“produce.” | (Fr. Oxygéne, ok'sé'zhén! or 
ok’se‘zhan’.) An elementary substance 
universally diffused throughout nature, 
being a constituent of atmospheric air, 
water, most of the acids, and all bodies 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
It is a permanent gas when uncombined. 

Oxygenabilis. See OxiDABLE. 

Ox'¥-ge-nat-ed. [(Oxygena’tus.] 
Combined with oxygen. 

Ox-y-ge-na'tion. [Oxygena'tio, 
o'nis ; from ox'ygen.| Applied to every 
eombination with oxygen: often con- 
founded with oxidation, but distinct from 
it, as being of more general import. 

Oxygene. Sce Oxycen. 

Ox-y-ge-nom’e-tram.* The same 
as OXYMETER, which see. 

Ox'y-mel, ell’ /is.* [From éfvs, 
“acid,” and pdt, “honey.”] A mixture 
of vinegar and honey boiled to a syrup. 

Ox-y-muri-ate. [Oxymu’'rias, 
a’tis.| A combination of oxymuriatic 
acid with a base. 

Oxymuriate of Lime. 
RIDE OF Lime. 


See CHLO- 


Oxymuriate of Mercury. See 
CorrosivE SUBLIMATE. 
Ox-¥-mu-ri-at'ic Acid. ([Ag’i- 


dum Oxymuriat/ieum.|] The name 
applied by Lavoisier to a substance sup- 
posed to be a compound of muriatie acid 
and oxygen, but ascertained by Sir H. 
Davy to be an elementary body, which 
he termed Chlorine. 

Ox-y-o'pi-a.* [From défi, “sharp,” 
and ox, the “eye.”’] Unusual acuteness 
of vision. 

Ox-y-pho'ni-a.* [From df%s, “sharp,” 
or ‘shrill,’ and gwv4, “voice.”] A shrill 


0ZO 
or squalling voice; a symptom attend- 
ant on certain morbid conditions of the 
larynx. 

Ox-y-phyl laus.* [From 6zés, “ sharp,” 
and ¢tMov, a “leaf.”] Having acami- 
nated leaves. 

Ox-y-sac'eha-ram.* [From fis, 
“sharp,” “sour,” and sac’charum, ‘su- 
gar.”’| A mixture of vinegar and sugar. 
When it contains squills, it is termed 
Oxysac! charum sciltit'icum. 

, Ox'y-sal, alis.* [From ox'ygen, and 


sal, a “salt.”] An oxysalt. See Oxy- 
SALTS. 
Ox’y-salts. Applied to certain com- 


binations in which oxygen is found both 
in the acid and base. 

Ox-y-sul pho-sal.* A combination 
of an oxysalt and sulphosalt. 

Ox-yt'o-cus.* [From 6zts, “sharp,” 
“quick,” and réxos, “childbirth.”] “ Ac- 
celerating parturition.” Applied to ergot. 

Ox-y-u’rus.* [From zis, “sharp,” 
and otpd, the ‘‘tail.’’] A genus of en- 
tozoa. 

Oxyu’'rus Ver-mic-u-la’ris.* For- 
merly, the As’caris Vermicula’ris; called 
“Thread-Worm’” (from its resemblance to 
a piece of thread), and also Maw-Worm. A 
species of small worm, about half an inch 
in length, having atail tapering to a sharp 
point. It is usually found in the rectum, 
often occasioning an intolerable itching 
in the anus. The best treatment for this 
distressing complaint appears to consist 
in injections containing oil of turpentine. 
Injections of whale oil have also been 
found serviceable. 

Oyster. See OsTREA. 

Oys'ter Shells. The Tesix ostrea- 
rum, or shells of the Ostrea edulis. 

O-zze'na.* [From oy, a “stench.’’] 
(Fr. Ozéne, o'zén’ or ozan’.) A foul, 
stinking ulcer in the inside of the nos- 
trils, discharging a purulent matter, and 
sometimes accompanied by caries of the 
bones. 

O'ze.* [Gr. on.] A bad smell from 
the mouth. The same as OzosTOMIA. 

Ozene. See OzmNA. 

O’zone. [From én, a “stench.”] A 
gaseous substance, the true nature of 
which is not well known. It is supposed 
to be a peculiar modification of oxygen. 
Perhaps a combination of nitrogen and 
oxygen, or of oxygen and hydrogen, in 
new proportions. 

0z-o0-sto'mi-a.* [From i, a “stench,” 
and crépa, a “mouth.”] The same as 
Ozx, which see. 
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Pp. An abbreviation for pugil'lus,* a 
“handful,” or pars,* a “part” or 
“parts 5 also, for pul'vis,* “powder,” 
pon 'dere,® “by weight, 4 op poadartie, * 

econ. 

Pab/u-lam.* [From pas'co,to “feed.’’] 
Food; aliment; sustenance. 

Pae-ehi-o' ni-z, Glan'du-lae.* Cer- 
tain small, oval-shaped, fatty eminences 
under the dura mater and along the 
sides of the longitudinal sinus. 

Pa-ehom’e-trum.* [From axis, 
“thick,” and pérpov, a “measure.”] An 
instrument for measuring the thickness 
of the glass of mirrors. 

Paeh-u-lo’sis.* [From  axvNds, 
“somewhat thick or coarse,”’]_ Proposed 
by E. Wilson as a term for a chronic 
affection in which the skin is secondarily 
involved, particularly that of the lower 
extremities, and the epidermis is pro- 
duced in abnormal quantity. 

Paeh-y-ze’ma, atis.* [From axis, 
“thick,” and aina, “blood.”] Thick or 
eurdled blood. 

Paeh-y-z’mi-a.* [From the same. ] 
Thickening of the blood. 
Pach-y-zem'i-cus.* 
pachyxemia: pachyem’ic. 

Paeh-y-ze’mus.* [From pachyex'ma, 
“thick blood.’’] Having thick blood. 

Pach-jy-bleph-a-ro’sis.* The for- 
mation or progress of pachyblepharun. 

Pach-y-bleph’a-rum.* [ From zaxis, 
“thick,” and Gdépapor, the “eyelid.’] A 
thickening of the eyelid, particularly to- 
wards the border, from obstruction of 
the Meibomian glands. 

Pach-y-car’pus.* [From  zaxts, 
“thick,” and xapzés, “fruit.”] Having 
thick fruit. 

Pach-y-der'ma-ta,* or Paeh’y- 
derms., [From axis, “thick,” and 
déppa, the “skin.”] An order of Mam- 
malia, many of which are remarkable 
for the thickness of their skins. It in- 
cludes the rhinoceros, the elephant, the 
tapir, horse, and hog. 

Paeh-y-der'ma-tous. |[Pachyder’- 
maatus; from the same.| Thick-skinned, 
Applied to an order of animals. 

Paeh-y-me ‘ai-a.* [From axis, 
“thick,” and dujv, a “membrane.”] A 
‘thickening of the skin. 


Belonging to 


Paeh-y-men'i-cus.* Belonging to 

pachymenia, 

Pach-y-phyllus.* [From  zaxis, 
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“thick,” and div, 
thick leaves. 

Pach-y-po'’mus.* = [From  raxis, 
i “thick,” and 76na, an “ operculum.”] 
| Having a thick operenlum. Applied to 
certain plants. 

Paeci'ni (p4’-chee’né), Cor’ pus-eles 
of, or Pa-cin’'i-an Bod’ies. |Cor’po- 
ra (or Corpus’eula) Pacinia’n2.] 
Numerous, small, pedunculated, whitish 
bodies, in union with the filaments of 
the cutaneous nerves of the palm of the 
hand and sole of the foot: also found on 
other nerves of the cerebral and spinal 
systems, and on the great mani sry tad 
or internal ganglionic nerve. 

Pred-ar-throe'a-¢e.* [From rats, a 
“child,” dp0pov, a “joint,” and xdxn, “vice,” 
“disease.”] Serofulous necrosis of the 
joints in children. Sometimes applied 
to Spina VeNTOSA, which see. 

Pred-a-tro'phi-a.* [From ais, a 
“child,” and drpopia, a “ wasting.’’] Atro- 
phy of children. 

Pred-a-troph'i-cus.* Belonging to 
pxdatrophia. 

P2e-di-aph’/tha.* [From zadioy, a 
“little child,” and aph'tha.] The aphitha, 
or thrush, of infants. 

Pre-di-a-tri’a.* * [From zais, a‘ child,” 
and tarpeia, a “healing.”] The treatment 
of diseases of children. 


a “leaf.”] Having 


Pee-di-at’'ri-cus.* Belonging to pe- 
diatria. 
Pze-dom’e-trum.* [From ais, a 


“child,” and pérpov, a “measure.”] An 
instrument for ascertaining the length 
and other dimensions of infants: a pe- 
dom’ eter. 

P2e-don-o-so-lo'gi-a.* [From zais, 
rads, a “child,” véc0s, a ‘ disease,” and 
ddyos, a “ discourse.”] A consideration of 


the diseases of children: pzedonosol’- 
ogy. 
Pze-don’o-sus.* [From rats, a“ child,” 


and yéc0s, “ disease.’’] A disease peculiar 
to childhood. 
Pee-doph’thi-sis.* [From ais, a 
“child,” and ¢@icw, a wasting.”] Tabes, 
or wasting, in children. 
Peed-o-tro’phi-um.* [From zais, a 
“child,” and rpépw, to “nourish.”] An 
| orphan or foundling hospital. 
Pag'i-na.* Literally, a “page.” Ap- 
plied in Botany to the surface of a leaf. 
Pai’di-cus,* or Pzed'i-cus.* [From 


mais, a “child.”] Pertaining to children — 


bee} 
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Painter's Colic. 
TONUM. 

Palzeontographia. See PALEONTOG- 
RAPHY. 

Palzeontologia. See PALEONTOLOGY. 

Pa-lz-o-sau'rus.* = [From rahaidés, 
“ancient,” and caipss, a “lizard.”] A 
fossil lizard. 

Pa-l2-o-the’ri-um.* [From ralatés, 
“ancient,” and Onpio’, a “beast.”] The 
fossil relies of a group of pachyderma- 
tous animals found in the gypsum-quar- 
ries near Paris, and in various parts of 
France. Ten or eleven species are re- 
cognized, varying from the size of a 
rhinoceros to that of a hog. 

Palzozoologia. See PALEOZOOLOGY. 


See Conica Pic- 


Palais. See PALATUM. 

Palate. See PALAtTUM. 

Palate, Hard. See PaLatum Du- 
RUM. 

Palate, Soft. See PALAtom Mo.uue. 

Pal'a-tine. [Palati‘nus; from 


pala’'tun du’rum, the “hard palate.’’] 
Relating to the palate-bone. Applied 
to the palate-bone itself. 

Pal-a-tor'rha-phy. [Palatorrha’- 
Phia; from pala'tum, the “palate,” and 
fapi, a “suture.”] The operation of 
uniting by suture the cleft palate; nearly 
synonymous with STAPHYLORRHAPHY. 

Pa-la'tum.* (Fr. Palais, pa'ld’.) 
The roof of the mouth, or palate. In 
Botany, an inward projection of the 
lower lip of a personate corolla. 

Pala'tam Du’rum.* (“Hard Pal- 
ate.””) The fore part of the roof of the 
mouth, formed by the palate-bone. 

Pala'tum Mol'le* (“Soft Palate”), 
ealled also the Ve’lum Pala’'ti* (“‘ Veil, 
or Curtain, of the Palate’). The soft, 
movable septum, or fleshy membrane, 
attached to the posterior part of the 
palate, and situated between the mouth 
and the pharynx. 

Pa'le-a.* [From Pa'les, the goddess 
of pasturage.] Chaff; one of the inner 
bracts or glumes of grasses, or one of 
the bracts on the receptacle of Composite. 

Pa-le-a'ceous. [Palea’ceus; from 
pa'lea, “chaff.”] Chaffy; of the nature 
or appearance of chaff. 

Pa'le-ar.* [From pa'lea, “chaff,” 
also the “ wattles” of afowl.] The dew- 
lap of oxen: named on account of its 
supposed resemblance to the wattles of 
a fowl. See next article. 

Pa'lear Lax’um.* [From laz'us, 
“loose.” | The dewlap (which is so named 
because when the animal grazes it laps 
the dew), more especially the loose por- 
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tion of it; the thick membranous fold 
which hangs from the throat of the 
Ox. 

Pa'le-i-form. [Paleifor’mis; from 
pelea, “chaff.”’] Having the appear 
ance of chaff. 

Pa-le-ol/o-gy. [Palzeolo’gia; from 
mahatés, “ancient,” and Aédyos, a “dis- 
course.”] A discourse on antiquities, or 
the science of antiquities. 

Pa-le-on-to-graph'i-cal. [Palz- 
ontograph’ieus.| Belonging to pale- 
ontography. 

Pa-le-on-tog’ra-phy. [Palzeonto- 
gra’phia; from zadadés, “ancient,” 
dvra, “beings,” and ypidw, to “ write.’’] 
A deseription or history of organized 
beings, of which the fossil remains alone 
are extant, 

Pa-le-on-to-log'i-eal. [Palzeonto- 
log’ieus.] Belonging to paleontology. 

Pa-le-on-tol’o-gy. [Palzeontolo’- 
Sia; from zadaid;, “ancient,” dra, 
“beings,” and Adyos, a “ discourse.’’] 
The science which treats of fossil organic 
remains. 

Pa-le-o-phy-tol’o-gy. [Palzeophy- 
tolo’gia; from radatdés, “ancient,” girov, 
a “plant,” and Aédyos, a “ discourse.”] 
The science.which treats of fossil remains 
of plants. 

Pa-le-o-zo'ic. [Palzeozo’icus; from 
maaiés, “ancient,” and Gov, an “ ani- 
mal.”] Belonging to fossil animals. 
Applied to the fossiliferous strata of 
earlier date than the carboniferous sys- 
tem and the mountain limestone. 

Pa-le-o-zo-ol'0-gy. [Palzeozoolo’- 
Zia; from za\atds, “ancient,” and zoolo’- 
gia, the “science of animals.”] That 
branch of science which treats of the 
fossil remains of animals. 

Pal’'imp-sest. [Palimpses’ tus; 
from mad, “again,” and Wie, to “rub,” 
to “erase.”] The name given to parch- 
ment from which one writing was erased 
to make room for another. “Palimpsests 
were used in the time of Cicero, who 
mentions them in one of his letters. 

Pal-la'di-um.* [From Pal’las, Pal'- 
ladis, the name of a planet; see TrL- 
LuriuM.] A ductile, malleable, and very 
hard metal, found associated with plati- 
num, which it resembles in color and 
lustre. Its specific yravity is about 11.8. 

Pal'li-ate. [From pai'lio, pallia!- 
tum, to “hide,” or “cloak” (from pal’ lium, 
a “cloak”).] Originally, to “cloak,” or 
“hide,” as a fault: hence, to soften, or 
mitigate. See next article. 

Pal'li-a-tive. [Palliati’vus; from 
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the same.] Relieving, but not radically 
curative; assuaging; mitigating. 

Pal-li-di-flo’rus.* [From pal/lidus, 
“nale,’’ and flos, a “flower.”|] Having 
flowers of a pale tint. 

Pal'tor.* [From pal'leo, to “be 
pale.”] Paleness; loss of color. 

Pabn Oil. [O’leum Pal'mze.] The 
product of a species of palm-tree, called 
Elais Guineensis. 

Pal’ma,* gen. Pal’mee. [Gr. ra\dun.] 
The palm of the hand; likewise, the hand 
itself. (See THenar.) Also, a palm-tree. 

Pal’ma €hris’ti.* A name for the 
RLiglinus commu'nis, or castor-oil plant. 

Palmaceze,*  pal-ma/she-@ [from 
Pal'ma, a ‘“palm-tree’’], or Pal/mee.* 
A natural order of endogenous trees of 
great beauty and value, which impart a 
peculiar character of grandeur to tropi- 
cal landscapes. They are found mostly 
between 35° South and 40° North lati- 
tude. Among the products of this order 
are palm wine, palin oil, sugar, sago, 
dates, cocoanuts, timber, thread, and the 
intoxicating betel-nut. According to 
Humboldt, it also produces flour and salt. 
It includes the Phenix (Date Palm), 
Elais, Cocos, and other kinds of palm. 

Pal-ma/ceous. [Palma/ceus; from 
Pal'ma, the “palm-tree.”] Resembling 
the palm-tree. 

Pal'mze,* the plural of Pal'ma, form- 
ing the Jussieuan name of a natural 
order of plants. See PALMACE™®. 

Palmar. ([Lat. Palma’ris, from 
pal’ma, “palm;” Fr, Palmaire,pal’mér’.] 
Belonging to the palm of the hand. 

Pal'mar Arch. Applied to each of 
two arches formed by the natural dis- 
tribution of the blood-vessels in the 
palm of the hand; the deep, formed by 
the radial artery ; and the superjicial, by 
the ulnar artery. 

Pal-ma'ris Bre'vis.* (“Short Pal- 
mar [Muscle].””) A muscle arising from 
the annular ligament of the wrist, and 
the palmar aponeurosis, and inserted into 
the integuments of the palm of the hand. 
It is sometimes called palmaris cutaneus, 
or “cutaneous palmar [muscle].” 

Palma’ris Lon’gus.* (“Long Pal- 
mar [Muscle].”) A muscle arising from 
the inner condyle of the os humeri and 
spread out into the palmar aponeurosis, 
which is finally attached to the roots of 
all the fingers. It is a flexor of the 
wrist. 

Palma'ris Mag'nus.* = (“Large 
Palmar [Musele].”) A muscle which 
arises from the internal condyle of the 
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humerus, and is inserted into the second 
metacarpal bone. It bends the hand 
and forearm, 

Pal’mate. [Palma’tus; from pa/'- 
ma, the “hand.”’] Shaped like a hand; 
resembling a hand with the fingers 
spread. A palmate leaf is lobed or di- 
vided so that the sinuses all point to the 
apex of the petiole, as the leaves of the 
maple. 

Pal’mate. ([Pal’mas, a’tis.] A 
combination of palmic acid with u base. 

Pal’mate-ly Com’pound. The 
same as DigiraTE. 

Pal mately-Lobed. [Palmati-lo- 
ba'tus; from palma’tus, “palmate,” aud 
loba'tus,“lobed.”] Applied topalmately- 
veined leaves which are lobate. 

Pal'mately-Part'ed. [| Palmati- 
parti’tus; from palma‘tus, “ palmate,” 
and parti’tus, “parted.”] Parted as 
palmately-veined leaves the sinuses of 
which reach almost to the base. 

Pal’ mately-Veined. The same as 
RApDIATED-VEINED, which see. 

Pal-mat’I-fid. [Palmatif'idus; 
from palma’ tus, “palmate,” and jin'do, to 
“cleave.”] Palmately-cleft. Applied to 
leaves. 

Pal-mat-i-flo'rus.* [From palma’- 
tus, “palmate,” and jlos, a “flower.’’] 
Applied to heads composed of flowers 
with palmated corols. 

Pal-ma-ti-fo'li-ous. [Palmatifo’- 
lius; from palma’tus, “palmate,” and 
Jo'lium, a “leaf.”] Having palmated 
leaves. 

Pal-mat'i-form. [Pahnatifor'- © 
mais ; from palma’tus, “palmate.” | Hay- 
ing the form (or resemblance) of some- 
thing palmate; somewhat palmate. 

Pal-mat'i-sect. {[Pablmatisee'tus; 
from palma'tus, “palmate,” and see'tus, 
“eut.”]  Palmately-divided. Applied to 
a palmately-veined leaf when the in- 
cisions reach to the base. 

Palmatus. See PALMATE. 

Pal-miec'o-lus.* [From pal'ma, the 
“palm-tree,” and co/lo, to “ inhabit.’’] 


Growing on the palm-tree. Applied to 
plants. 
Pal-mif'er-ous. [Palmif’erus; 


from pal'ma, a ‘ palm-tree,” and /e'ro, 
to “bear.’’] Bearing palms. 
Pal-mi-fo'li-us.* The same as PAL- 
MATIFOLI10US, which see. 
Pal-mi-for’mis.* The same as PAt- 
MATIFORMIS, which see. 
Pal-mi-ner'vis.* [From pal'ma, a 
“palm,” or “hand,” and ner’vus, a 
“nerve.”] A term sometimes applied 
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to radiated-veined leaves: palminer’- 
vate. 

Pal'mi-ped. [Pal'mipes, p’edis ; 
from pai'ma, a “ palin,” or “hand,” and 
pes, a “foot.”] Having palmated feet; 
web-footed. 

Pal-mip’e-dées.* [The plural of 
Pau’mipgs, which see.] A name for an 
order of birds; also called NArTATorgEs. 

Pal/mu-la.* [Diminutive of pal'ma, 
a “palm.”] Literally, “‘a little hand,” 
or “little palm.” Applied to the flat 
Lroad end of a rib, like the leaf of a palm: 
jal’mule. Also, the Dactylus, or date. 

Pal-mu-la'tus.* [From pal'mila.] 
Having palmules. 

Palo de WVaea, palo da va’ka. (“ Cow- 
tree.”) The Spanish name of the Galac- 
toden'dron U'tile, a tree which produces 
an agreeable and nutritious milky sap, 
called vegetable milk. It is a native of 
Venezuela. 

Pal-pa’lis,* Pal-pa'tus.* [From 
pal'pus, a “feeler.”] Having palpi: 
pal’pal: pal’pate. 

Pal-pa'tion. [Palpa’tio, o’nis ; 
from pal'po, palpa'tum, to “handle 
gently,” to “feel.”] Examination by 
the hand, or touch. See Expriorarion. 

Pal’pe-bra,* plural P&l'pe-bre. 
(Fr. Paupiére, po‘pe-ér'.) The eyelid. 

Pal’ pe-bree,* cen. Pal-pe-bra’rum, 
the plural of PALprsra, which see. 

Pal’/pe-bral. [Palpebra’lis.] Be- 
longing to the eyelid. 

Pal’ pe-brate. [Palpebra’tus; from 
pal'pebra, the “eyelid.”] Having pal- 

ebre. 

P&lpi,* gen. PAl-po’rum, the plural 
of Paurpvs, which see. 

Pal-pif’er-ous. |Palpif’erus; from 
pal'pus, a “feeler,” and fe'ro, to “bear.’’} 
Bearing or having palpi. 

Pai'pi-form. {Palpifor’mis; from 
pal'pus, a “feeler.”] Having the form 
of a palpus. 

Pal-pig’er-us.* [From pal’pus, a 
“feeler,” and ge'ro, to “bear.”] The 
same as PALPIFEROUS, which see. 

Pal-pi-ta'tion. [Palpita’tio, o'nis; 
from pal'pito, palpita'tum, to “throb.’’] 
Conyulsive motion of a part. Applied 
especially to the rapid action of the 
heart. A genus of the order Spasmi, class 
Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Patpus,* plural Pal’pi. [From 
pal'po, to “ feel,” or “touch.”] <A feeler. 
Applied to the articulated filaments at- 
sached to the jaws or lower lip of certain 
Crustacee, Arachnides, and Insecta, ap- 
parently employed by the animal in 


“also termed a feeler. 
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recognizing its food. The palpus must 
not be confounded with the antenna, 
See ANTENNA. 

Paisy. See PARALysIs. 

Pa-lu-die'o-lus.* = [From  pa'ius, 
palu'dis, a “marsh,” or “stagnant wa- 
ter,” and co'lo, to “inhabit.”] Growing 
or living on the margins of ponds in 
marshy grounds. 

Pa-lu'dose. [Paludo’sus; from 
pa'lus, a‘ marsh,” or “stagnant water.’’] 
Marshy, or fenny; growing or living in 
marshes. 

Pa-lus'trine. [From the same.] The 
same as PALUDOSE, which see. 

Pam-pin'i-form. [Pampinifor'- 
mis; from pam'pinus, a “tender shoot,” 
or “tendril of a vine.”] Having the 
appearance of a tendril. 

Pan-a-ge’a.* [Gr. ravéxeva; from ras, 
“all,” and dkxéonat, to “eure.”] A pre- 
tended remedy for every disease. 

Panacea Lapsorum. See ARNICA 
Monrana. ; 

Pa-na’do, or Pa-na’da. [From pa'- 
ais, “bread.” | Bread boiled in water to 
a pulpy consistence. 

Pa'nax.* Ginseng. The Pharma- 
copeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the root of 
the Pa'nax quinquefo'lium. It is an 
aromatic stimulant, and is prized by the 
Chinese for its supposed power of in- 
creasing virility. 

Pan’ere-as, atis.* [From ras, navrés, 
“all,” and xpéas, “flesh.”] A long, flat, 
glandular viscus in the epigastric region, 
somewhat resembling a dog’s tongue. 
The sweet-bread in the lower animals. 

Pan-ere-a-tal gi-a.* [From ziéy- 
xpeas, the “pancreas,” and adyos, “ pain.’’] 
Pain in the pancreas: pan’creatalgy. 

Pan-cre-at'ic. [Pancreat’icus.] 
Belonging to the pancreas. 

Panereat’ic Duct. The duct formed 
by the union of the numerous excretory 
ducts proceeding from the lobules of the 
pancreas. 

Panereat'ie Juice. The peculiar 
fluid secreted by the pancreas. 

Pan-ere-a-ti' tis, idis.* [From pan!- 
creas.] Inflammation of the pancreas. 

Pan-ere-a-ton’'cus.* [From miyxpeas, 
and dykes, a “tumor.’’] A hard tumor 
of the pancreas. 

Pandanacez,* pan-da-na’she-é. 
[From Pan'danus, one of the genera.] 
A natural order of endogenous trees or 
shrubs, found in tropical regions. It in- 
eludes the Carludovi'ca, from the leaves 
of which Panama hats are made. 

Pan-de'mi-a.* [From a all,” 
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and dios, the “people.”] <A disease 
which affects the people of a country 
generally. See Evipemic. 

Pan-dem ‘ic. [Pandem’icus; from 
the same.] The same as Epipemic. 

Pan-dic-u-la'tion. [(Pamndicula’- 
tio, o'nis; from pandic'ulor, pandicula'- 
ius, to “stretch,” to “yawn.”’] The act 
of yawning or gaping. 

Pan-du'ri-form. ([Pandurifor’- 
mis; from pandw'ra, a “musical instru- 
ment,” a “violin’?] Resembling a vio- 
lin: fiddle-shaped. 

Pangiaceze,* pan-je-a/she-t. [From 
Pan'gium, one of the genera.] A small 
natural order of exogenous trees, found 
in the hotter parts of India. They are 
all poisonous. 

Pan'i-cle. [Panic’ulas; diminutive 
of pa'nus, the “woof wound on the 
quill in the shuttle.”]. A form of inflo- 
rescence ; a raceme the branches of which 
bear each more than one flower. 

Pa-nic’u-late. [Panicula’tus. ] 
Having panicles. 

Pan-ie-u-li-for’mis.* — [From pa- 
nic'ula, a “panicle.”] Having the form 
of a panicle. 

Pa’nis.* (Fr. Pain, pans.) A Latin 
term signifying “bread.” It occurs in 
the following phrases :—Pa’nis triti¢'eus, 
““wheaten bread ;” mi’ca pa'nis, a “crumb 
of bread ;” pa’nis tos’ tus, “ toasted bread,” 
for making toast-water; pa/nis furfura’- 
ceus, “bran-bread;” pa'nis biscoc’tus 
(i.e. “twice-baked”), “biscuit;” pa'nis 
nau’ ticus, sea bread or biscuit.’’ 

Pan-nic'u-lus.* | [Diminutive of 
pan'nus, “eloth.”] A pan’nicule. Ori- 
ginally, a “small cloth,” or “piece of 
cioth.”’ Usually applied to a membrane 
or covering; but sometimes to a disease 
of the eye. See PANNus. 

Pannie'ulus Ad-i-po’sus.*  Adi- 
pose membrane. 

Pannic'ulus Cor'dis.* (“Covering 
of the Heart.”) See PertcaArpium. 

Pan’'ni-form. [Pannifor’ mis ; 
from pan'nus, “cloth.”] Applied to 
parts of a spongy, thick substance, as 
certain lichens. 

Pan'nus,* or Pan’num.* [From 
mivo;, a “web. of ecloth.’’?] Literally, a 
“cloth,” or “rag.” Sometimes applied to 
an irregular mark on the skin; also to 
a thick membranous exerescence, stretch- 
ing over the cornea. A tent for a wound, 
or soft rag for covering a wound. 

Pan’nus Wes-i-ca-to’ ri-us.* 
(* Blistering Cloth.”) Prepared by di- 
gesting powder of cantharides in sul- 
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phuric ether, evaporating, and spreading 
the oily mass which remains, melted 
with twice its weight of wax, on cloth 
prepared with waxed plaster. 3 

Pan-ta-mor’ phi-a.* [From ds, 
navrés, “all,” and dyoppia, “shapeless- 
ness.’”’]_ Complete deformity. 

Pan-ta-mor'phi-eus.* Belonging 
to pantamorphia: pantamorphie, 

Pan-ta-nen-¢e-pha'li-a.* — [From 
mds, “all,” and anencepha'lia, a “defi- 
ciency of brain.’’} otal absence of 
brain in a monster-foetus. 

Pan-ta-tro’phi-a.* [From zs, 
“all,” and drpopia, “want of nourish- 
ment.”] Complete innutrition. i 

Pan-tat'ro-phus.* [From. ras, 
“all,” and 4Grpoje;, “without nourish- 
ment.’’] Totally without nutrition. 

Pan-zo-o'ti-a.* [From ras, “all,” 
and (ov, an “animal.”] See Errzoory. 

Pa-pa’ver,eris.* (Fr. Pavot, pi'vo’.) 
The Poppy. A Linnean genus of the 
class Polyandria, natural order Papa- 
veracee, Also, the Pharmacopeeial name 
|| for the capsules of the Papaver som- 
niferum. : 

Papa’ver Al’bum.* Another name 
for the Papaver somniferum. 

Papa’ver Er-rat'i-cum.* Another 
name for the Papaver rheas. 

Papa’ver Rhee’as.* The red corn 
poppy. The juice possesses narcotic pro- 
perties; but it is little used as a medicine. 

Papa’'ver Som-nif’er-um.* The 
white poppy, from which opium is ob- 
tained. 

Papaveraceze,* pa-pav-e-ra/she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous plants 
(herbs or shrubs), nearly two-thirds of 
which are natives of Europe. They are 
generally narcotic. The order includes 
the Papa'ver (Poppy), Argemo’ne, and 
Sanguina'ria (Blood-root). Opium is 
the inspissated juice of the Papa'ver 
somnif'erum. 

Pa-pav-e-ra'ceous. [Papavera’- 
eceus: from papa'ver, a “poppy.”] Re- 
sembling the Poppy. Applied to an order 
of plants. See PAPAVERACE®. 

Pa-pav’e-rate. [Papav’eras,a’tis.] 
A combination of papaverie acid with a 
base. The same as MEcoNATE. 

Pa-pav’er-in. [Papaveri’na; 
from papa'ver, a “poppy.”] A new base 
discovered in opium. 

Pa-paw’. The Car'ica Papa'ya, atree 
with a milky juice, containing fibrin in 
such abundance that the juice bears a 
remarkable resemblance to animal mat- 
ter.—(Hosiyn.) The juice and seed are 
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considered to possess anthelmintic pro- 
perties. een) 

Papayaceze,* pa-pa-ya’she-é. A nat- 
ural order of exogenous trees and shrubs, 
natives of tropical and temperate re- 
gions. It ineludes.the Car’iea Papa'ya 
(Papaw), the fruit of which is eatable 
when cooked, and is used as a vermifuge. 

Pa-pil-i-o-na/ceous. [Papilio- 
na’ceus; from papil’io, a “hutterfly.”] 
Resembling a butterfly, as the flowers 
of leguminous plants. Applied to a form 
of polypetalous corolla with five dis- 
similar petals, as in the pea. 

Pa-pil la,* plural Pa-pil'le. tin 
pap'ula, a “pimple.”] Originally, a 
“pimple.” Usually applied to the minute 
eminences on various surfaces of the 
body, consisting of the terminations of 
nerves with their accompanying vessels, 
as the papille of the tongue. 

Pa-pil'le,* gen. Pap-il-la/rum, 
the plural of PAPILLA, which see. 

Papil le Cir-cum-val-la’tz.* Situ- 
ated on the dorsum of the tongue, near 
its root, and forming a row on each side 
which meets its fellow at the middle 
line, like the two branches of the letter 
A. They resemble cones attached by 
the apex to the bottom of a cup-shaped 
depression, and are hence named calyci- 

ormes. This cup-shaped cavity forms 
a kind of fossa around the papille, and 
hence they are called circumvallate (i.e. 
“fortified around”). 

Papil'lz Med-ul-la’rés.*  (“Me- 
dullary Papille.”) Small eminences on 
the Medulla oblongata. 

Papil'lz Re'nis.* (“Papille of the 
Kidney.”) Applied to the apices of the 
Tubuli urinifert of the kidney, arranged 
into eight or ten conical fasciculi ; called 
also papillary caruncles. 

Pap‘il-la-ry. [Papilla’ris; from 
papil'la.| Belonging to the nipple. 

Papillary Ca-run’cles. A name 
for the Papille renis. 

Pap’il-late. [{Papilla'tus; from 
papil'la.| In Botany, bearing small, 
soft projections. 

Pap-il-lif'er-ous. [Papillif’/erus; 
from papil'la, and fe'ro, to “bear.”] 
Bearing papille. 

Pa-pil'li-form. [{Papillifor’mis; 
from papil'la.| Resembling a papilla. 

Pap-il-lo’ma,* plural Pap-il-lom’- 
a-ta. [From the same.] The name of 
a tumor arising on*the skin, or surface 
of the body, from a morbid transforma- 
tion of the papille. The wart is an ex- 
ample of this kind. ry 
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Pap-il-lose’. [Papillo‘sus; from 
the same.] The same as PAPILLATE. 

Pap-pif/er-us.* = (From pap'piis, 
“down,” and fe’ro, to *‘bear.”] Bear- 
ing down, wool, or hair: pappif’erous. 

Pap-pi-for'mis.* [From pap'pus, 
“down.” | Having the appearance of a 
tuft of wool cr small feather. 

Pap-pose’. [Pappo’sus; from the 
same.] Having a pappus; downy. 

Pap'pus.* ([Gr. tar7s, “down of 
thistles,” ete.] The first downy beard 
on the cheek or chin. Also, a tuftof hairs 
attached to the seed of certain plants. © 

Pap’u-la,* plural Pap'u-le. ([Di- 
minutive of pa'pa, a “teat.”] A pimple; 
around protuberance, soft and full of an 
— fluid, formed by a little packet 
of the epidermis. A small, acuminated, 
inflamed elevation of the skin; a wheal. 
Applied in the plural to an order of 
Willan’s arrangement of skin-diseases. 

Pap-u-lif’er-ous. [Papulif’erus; 
from pap’ula, a “pimple,” and /e'ro, to 
“bear.”| Bearing or having papulez. 

Pap’u-lous. [Papulo’sus; from 
pap'ula, a “pimple.”] Pertaining to 
pimples; covered with pimples. 

Pap-y-ra'ceous. [Papyra’ceus; 
from Papy'rus, an Egyptian plant; also, 
“‘paper.’”’] Resembling papyrus or 
paper; having some analogy to paper in 
thickness and consistence. Applied to 
many shells. 

Pa-py’ri,* the plural of Papyrus. 
The name given to the written scrolls 
made of the papyrus, found in Egypt, 
Herculaneum, ete. 

Pa-py'rus,* plural Pa-py’ri. The 
Cype'rus Papy'rus. A cyperaceons 
plant, whose soft, cellular flower-stem af- 
forded the most ancient material of which 
paper was made. It was abundant in 
the valley of the Nile. See Papyri. 

Par Nervo’rum.*(“ Pair of Nerves.”’) 
See Paria Nervorum. 

Par No'num.* (“Ninth Pair.”) An 
encephalic nerve which sends filaments 
to the pharynx and portions of the neck, 
but especially to the tongue, whence it 
has been variously termed the lingual, 
gustatory, and hypoglossal nerve. 

Par Octavum. See PNevuMmOoGAs- 
TRIC. 

Par Primum. 
NERVES. 

Par Quartum, 

Par Quintum. 

Par Secundum. 

Par Septimum. 
Pair. 


See OLracrory 


See PatrHetic. 

See TrIGEMINI. 

See Optic Nerve. 
See SEVENTH 
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See Sixru Parr. 
See Mororges Ocu- 


Par Sextum. 

Par Tertium. 
LORUM. 

Par Va'gum.* (The “Wandering 
Pair.”) A name of the eighth pair of 
nerves. See PNEUMOGASTRIC. 

Pa‘ra (rapa). A Greek preposition, 
signifying “from or by the side of;” 
“near;” “beyond.” When combined 
with other words, it often signifies 
“amiss,” or “‘ wrong.” 

Par-a-blas’ta.* [From rapa, “be- 
side,” “irom the side of,” and (Adorn, an 
“offshoot.”] A sucker or offshoot. Also, 
disease with anatomical conversion or 
alteration: a parablast. 

Par-a-blep’sis.* 
“amiss,” and BrktWis, a 
“vision.”] False vision. 

Pa-rab’oe-la.* (Gr. zapa$oi; from 
rapasad\w, to “throw beside,” to “place 
side by side.’’] One of the conic sections, 
formed by the intersection of a cone 
with a plane parallel to one of its sides. 
It is the curve which would be described 
by a projectile in a vacuum. 

Par-a-bys’ma, atis.* [From rapa- 
6iw, to “stulf.”’] Turgescence of a part. 

Par-a-bys'ti-a.* [From the same. ] 
A stuffing in or insertion. 

Par-a-cen-te'sis.* [From mapaxevréiw, 
to “pierce at the side.”] The operation 
of tapping the thorax, abdomen, ete., to 
discharge the fluid, as in hydrothoraz, 
ascites, empyema, ete. 

Par-a-cu’sis.* [From rapa, “amiss,” 
“wrong,” and dxoiw, to “hear.’’] De- 
praved or defective hearing. A genus 
of the order Dysesthesix, class Locales, 
of Cullen's Nosology. 

Payracu’sis I-mag-i-na’ri-a.* The 
hearing of imaginary sounds, not exist- 
ing without, but excited within the ear. 

Paracu’sis Im-per-fee'ta.* Deaf- 
ness, or inability to hear sounds as usual. 

Par-a-cy-e’sis.* [From api, “be- 
yond,” and kénos, “pregnancy.” ] Preter- 
natural or morbid pregnancy. 

Re Rareectrtine' wi-g; ® or Par-zes-the’- 
sis.* [From api, “amiss,” “wrong,” 
and aisInos, “sensation.”] Morbid or 
depraved sensation. 

Par’'af-fin, or Par'af-finme. [Par- 
affiima; from pa’rum, “little,” and 
afi nis, “related,” or “inclined to unite.’’] 
A white, crystalline substance, without 
taste or smell, obtained from petroleum, 
wood-tar, and other materials. It is 
solid at the common temperatures, is 
soluble in aleohol and ether, but resists 
the action of acids, alkalies, etc. It re- 
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ceives its name from its little affinity for 
other substances. It is used for making 
candles, and for various other purposes 
for which wax is employed. 

Par-a-geii'sis,* or Par-a-geu’s!-a.* 
[From apd, “amiss,” and yet, to “taste.’”’] 
Morbid or depraved taste. 

Par-a-guay’ Tea. The product of 
the /'lex Paraguayen'sis, a plant grow- 
ing in South America. The leaves have 
a balsamic odor and a bitter taste, which 
is disagreeable to these unaccustomed to 
it. They are said to contain a principle 
identical with the caffein of coffee and tea. 

Par'al-lax. ([Parallax'is; from 
mapidazis, a “change,” a “ difference,’ 
Literally, a“ change.” A change of place, 
or of aspect. The term is used to denote 
the difference between the apparent place 
of a celestial body and its true place, or 
that in which it would be seen if the 
observer were placed at the centre to 
which the motion is referred.—( BRANDE.) 

Par'al-lel. [Paralle'lus; from 
mapa, ‘‘beside,’ and ddd jw, “each 
other.”] Having the same direction, 
and equally distant from each other in 
all their extent, as parallel lines. 

Par-al-lel-i-ner'vis,* or Par-al- 
lel-i-ner'vi-us.* = [From paralle'lus, 
“parallel,” and ner'vus, a ‘“nerve.”] 
Applied to leaves of which the nerves 
are parallel, or nearly so, as in all endo- 
genous plants. 

Par-al-lel'o-gram. [Parallelo- 
gram’ma; from 7apa\\ndos, “equally 
distant,” and ypapypj, a “line.’’] Any 
quadrilateral figure whose opposite sides 
are parallel. 

Par'allel-Veined. [Parallelive- 
no’sus; from paralle/lus, “parallel,” 
and ve'na, a “vein.”} Applied to leaves 
which are marked by parallel veins 
running from the base to the apex. Such 
leaves are characteristic of endogenous 
plants. 

Paralysé. See PARrALytic. 

Paralysie. See ParAtysis. 

Pa-ral'y-sis.* [From rapadiw, to 
“loosen,” also, to “disable.”] (Fr. Para- 
lysie, pA'ri‘le'zé’.) Palsy. A disease 
characterized by loss or great diminution 
of the power of voluntary motion, affect- 
ing any part of the body. A genus of 
the order Comata, class Neuroses, of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. 


Paral 'ysis ss Hoapeenieces The “sha- 
king palsy.” 
Paral’ysis Hem-i-pleg’I-ca.* 


Palsy of one half or side of the Ieee 
See HemIpLecia. 
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Paralysis Par-a-pleg'i-ea.* 
Palsy of one half (usually the lower part) 
of the body. See PARAPLEGIA. 

Paral'ysis Partia'lis* (par-she-a’- 
lis). “Partial Paralysis.” Palsy of 
some particular muscle or nerve. 

Paral'ysis Ven-e-na'ta.* 
from the effects of some poison. 

Par-a-lyt‘ie. [Lat. Paralyt/icus; 
Fr. Paralysé, pari lezad’, or Paralytique, 
pari'léték’.] Belonging to paralysis, 
or affected with paralysis. 

Par-a-me'ni-a.* [From apa, 
“amiss,” and pijves, the “menses.” ] Dis- 
ordered menstruation. 

Par-a-mor phi-a.* 
“amiss,” and popp4, “form.”] Morbid 
structure. Applied to organic diseases. 

Par-a-ne-phri tis, idis.* [From 


Palsy 


[From apd, 


paran'ephrus.| Inflammation of the 
suprarenal capsules. 
Pa-ran’e-phrus.* [From apd, 


“beside,” and vedpés, the “kidney.”] A 
name for the suprarenal capsule. 

Par-a-phi-mo’sis.* [From apd, 
“amiss,” and ¢ip6w, to “bridle.”] A 
disorder in which the prepuce is con- 
stricted behind the glans penis and can- 
not be drawn forward. 


Par-a-phi-mot'i-eus.* Belonging 
to paraphimosis. 
Par-a-pho'ni-a.* [From apa, 


“amiss,” or “wrong,” and gwv7j, the 
“voice.”] Change or alteration of the 
voice; bad voice. A genus of the order 
Dyscinesiz of Cullen’s Nosology. 
Par-a-plee’ti-cus,* or Par-a-plee’- 
tus.* [From zapd, “amiss,” and mjoou, 
to“strike.”] Paraplectic; stricken on one 
side; paralyzed; also, frenzy-stricken. 
Par-a-ple’gi-a.* = [Gr. rapardjyia, a 


“henumbing of parts;” from api, 
“amiss,” “wrong,” and \jsow, to 


“strike.”] A paralytic stroke affecting 
one-half of the body, either the upper or 
lower, usually the lower; also termed 
Paralysis paraplegiea. 

Par-a-pleg'ic. [Parapleg'icus.] 
Belonging to paraplegia. 

Par-a-poph’jy-sis,* plural Par-a- 
poph’¥-sés. [From zapd, “near,” “ be- 
side,” and dzojiw, to “be arisen from.”] 
Applied by Owen to the homologues of 
the lower transverse process of a ver- 
tebra. 

Pa-rap’sis.“ [From rapd, “amiss,” 
or “wrong,” and &b«, “touch.”] A 
generic term applied by Dr. Good to the 
yarious forms of morbid or defective 
sense of touch, 

Par-a-se-le’ni-a,* or Par-a-se-le’- 


PAR 
ne.* [From apa, “beside,” and cedjun, 
the “moon.”] A luminous phenomenon 
consisting in the appearance of one or 
more images of the moon. 

Par’a-site. (Lat. Parasi’ta; Gr. 
napdotros, ‘one who lives at another’s 
expense.”] Applied .to a vegetable, or 
animal, that draws its sustenance from 
others; the one living on or in the bodies 
of other animals, the other fixing its 
roots into other plants. 

Par-a-sit'I-eal. [Parasit/icus ; 
from parast'tus, a “sponger,” or “ pare- 
site.”] (Fr. Parasitatre, paé'ra‘zé'tér’.) 
Belonging to a parasite: parasitic. 

Par-a-si'tus.* [Gr. mapdciro;, a& 
“sponger,” or “parasite.”] Applied in 
the plural neuter (Parasi/ta) to an order 
of insects, from their parasitical habits. 

Par-a-spa’di-a.* [From zapa, “from 
the side,” and ctéw, to “draw.”] An 
opening of the urethra upon one side of 
the penis. 

Pa-ras’ta-dus.* [From zapasras, a 
“series of pillars.’’] Applied to the sterile 
filaments between petals and stamens. 

Par-as-ta-ti’'tis.* The same. as 
Prostatitis, which see. 

Par-a-ste’mon, onis.* [From zapa, 
“amiss,” and orjpov, a “stamen.’”’] An 
altered and sterile stamen. 

Par-a-sty/lus.* [From zapé, “near,” 
and orddos, a “pillar.”] Applied to parts 
of the flower which resemble pistils 
but do not fulfil their functions: a par’- 
astyle. 

Par-a-sys'to-lé.* [From rapa, 
“amiss,” and cvoro\j, a “contracting.” | 
An unusual interval between the pulsa- 
tions, or between the systole and diastole 
of the heart and arteries. 

Par-at/o-mous. [Parat’omus ; 
from rapi, “ beside,” and répve, to “cut.” ] 
Applied to the cleavage of minerals when 
the planes are parallel with those of the 
fundamental figure, or are inclined to the 
axis. 

Pa-ree’ta-ma, atis.* [From zapex- 
reivw, to “stretch out.”] Excessive ex- 
tension. 


Par-ee-tam’‘i-eus.* Belonging to 
parectama: parectamic. 
Pa-ree'ta-sis.* [From the same.] 


A stretching out; extension. 
Par-e-goric. [Paregor'ieus ; from 
rapnyopéw, to “encourage,” to “soothe,” 
or “assuage.”] Mitigating or assuaging 
ain. 
q Paregor’ic E-lix'/ir, The Tinctura 
opii camphorata. Also formerly applied 
to the Tinctura opii ammoniata, 
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Pareira (Sp.), p4-ra’rd, or Parei’ra 
Bra’va. The Pharmacopceial name || of 
the root of Cissampelos pareira. 

Pareira Brava, pi-ra‘ri bra/va. 
The Spanish name for the root of Cis- 
sampelos pureira. 

Par-en-ceph-a-li tis, idis.* [From 
parenceph'alis, the “cerebellum.” | In- 
flammation of the cerebellum. 

Pa-ren’/ehy-ma, atis.* [From zap- 
eyxéw, to “pour in beside.”] Originally 
applied to the mass of tissue lying be- 
tween the vessels of any organ or part. 
This mass was supposed to be the result 
of an effusion of blood or other fluid, 
Now applied to the connecting tissue of 
the viscera, considered as distinct from 
the vessels, ducts, nerves, etc. In Botany 
it denotes soft, cellular tissue, such as 
that which forms the green pulp of leaves, 
and the outer bark of stems. 

Pa-ren-ehy-mat'ie. [Parenchy- 
mat'ieus.| Belonging to parenchyma. 

Par-en-ehym-a-ti' tis, idis.* [From 
paren'chyma.] Inflammation of the 
parenchyma. 

Par-en-ehym’‘a-tous. [Paren- 
chym/’atus, or Parenchymato’sus? 
from the same.] Applied to parts or 
organs formed of parenchyma. 

Pa-ren-chym-ep-a-ti' tis, idis.* 
[From paren'chyma, and hepati'tis, “in- 
flammation of the liver.”’] Parenchym- 
atous inflammation of the liver. 

Par-ep-i-thymi-a.* [From rapa, 
“amiss,” and ém@ouia, a “longing.’’] 
Morbidly changed or depraved desires. 

Par’e-sis.* [From zapinu, to “relax.”] 
The paralysis of a part from debility. 

Pa-ret/ic. Belonging to paresis. 

Par-he'li-on.* [From zapd, “near,” 
and fis, the “sun.”] A mock-sun. A 
meteor consisting in the simultaneous 
appearance of one or more faint images 
of the sun. They are often tinted with 
prismatic colors. 

Par'i-a Ner-vo’rum.* (“Pairs of 
Nerves.”) An appellation especially ap- 
plied to the cranial or encephalic nerves, 
of which there are reckoned nine pairs 
according to some anatomists, and twelve 
pairs according to others. The first pair 
is the olfactory, the second the optic, the 
third the oculo-motor, and so on. The 
portio mollis of the seventh pair, is by 
some writers reckoned as the eighth pair; 
so the two portions of the pneumogastric, 
or eighth pair (proper), are considered as 
two pairs. In like manner, the accessory 
nerve of Willis, usually reckoned as 
belonging to the eighth pair, is counted 
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as the eleventh; while the ninth pair 
(proper) becomes the twelfth. 

Pa’ri-és,* plural Pa-ri'e-tés. The 
sides or walls of any cavity or organ are 
termed its parietes. 

Pa-ri’e-tal. [Parieta’lis; from 
pa'ries, a “wall.’] Belonging to the 
purietes or walls of any cavity, organ, 
ete. 

Parietal Bones. [Qs'sa Parie-« 
ta‘lia.}| The two quadrangular bones 
forming the transverse arch of the 
cranium. 

Pa-ri'e-tés,* gen. Pa-ri’e-tum, the 
plural of Partss, which see. 

Payr-i-pen’'nate, or Par-I-pin’nate. 
[Paripenna’tus; from par, “equal,” 
and pen'na, a “feather,” or. “quill.”] 
Applied to a pennate leaf which has an 
even number of leaflets, and has none 
on the very apex of the petiole. 

Paripinnate. Sce PARIPENNATE. 

Par-isth-mi tis.* {From apd, 
“near,” and icOués, the “fauces.”]  In- 
flammation about the throat. The squin- 
cy, or squinancy, of the old writers, and 
the quinsy, cynanche, or_angina, of the 
moderns. 

Par-oc-cip'i-tal. [Paroccipita’- 
lis; from zapé, “by the side of,” or 
“near,” and occipita'le os, the “ occipital 
bone.”’] Proposed by Owen for the ele- 
ments of the occipital segment of the 
cranium, below the supraoccipital. 

Par-o-dyn'i-a.* [From rapé, “amiss,” 
or “wrong,” and dd6vn, “pain.”] Morbid 


labor. The name of a genus in Good’s 
Nosology. 
Pa-rom’pha-lo-céle.* [From rapé, 


“near,” éupadds, the “navel,” and «fdn, a 
“tumor.” ] Hernia near the navel. : 

Par-o-nir'i-a.* [From rap, “amiss,” 
and dvepos, a “dream.”] A generie term 
applied by Dr. Good to morbid dreams, 
including somnambulism, nocturnal pol- 
lution, ete. 

Par-o-nyeh’‘i-a.* [From zapé, 
“near,” and dvez, the “nail.”] © (Fr. 
Onglade, dn*‘glid’.) A collection of pus, 
or an abscess, in the fingers; the disease 
termed whitlow. The term was originally 
applied toa tumor situated near or under 
the nail. é 

Par-o-nych’'t-eus.* 
paronychia. 

Pa-rop’sis.*. [From apd, “amiss, ’ 
and oc, “vision.”| A generic term ap 
plied by Dr. Good to disorders of the 
sense of vision; false-seeing. 

Par-os'’mis.* [From apd, “ amiss,’ 
or “wrong,” and dou4, “smell.”] “Morbid 


Belonging to 
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ordepraved smell. The name of a genus 
in Good’s Nosology. 

Pa-ros’ti-a.* [From rapé, “amiss,” 
or “wrong,” and doréov, a “bone.”] De- 
fective ossification. 

Parotia,* pa-ro’she-a.. [From paro’- 
tis, the “parotid gland.”] The same as 
Parortitis, which see. 

Pa-rot'id. [Parotide’us, or Pa- 
rotidze’us; from rapd, “near,” and ovc, 
érés, the “ear.”] Situated near the ear. 
Applied to a gland. 

Parotid Duct. [Duetus Paro- 
tide’us.| See Parorip GLAND. 

Parot'id’Gland. ([Glan’dula Pa- 
rotide’a (or Parotidze’a), or Paro’- 
tis.| The large, conglomerate, salivary 
gland under the ear. Its secretions are 
discharged through the parotid duct into 
the mouth, opposite the second superior 
molar tooth. 

Parotide. See PArotis. 

Parotidean Plexus. See Pes An- 
SERINUS. 

Payr-ot-i-don’eus.* [From apwris, 
the “parotid gland,” and’ dyxos, a “tu- 
mor.’”’|, Tumor or swelling of the parotid 
gland, commonly termed the mumps. 
See Paroriris. 

Par-ot-i-do-seir’ rhus.* [From 
rapwris, the “parotid gland,” and cxifpos, 
an ‘‘induration.”] Scirrhous hardening 
of one or both parotid glands. s 

Pa-ro’tis, idis.* [From rapa, “near,” 
and ows, drés, the “ear.”] (Fr. Parotide, 
pi'ro'téd’.) The parotid gland, situated 
under the ear. 

Par-o-ti'tis, idis.* [From paro'tis, 
the “parotid gland.’’] | Inflammation of 
the parotid gland, popularly termed the 
mumps; also called Cynan’ che parotide'a. 

Par'ox-ysm. [Paroxys’mus; 
from rapozivw, to “aggravate.”] An evi- 
dent increase of symptoms, which after 
a certain time decline; a periodical fit 
or attack. 

Part. aff. — Par’ temaffec'tam.* “The 
part affected.” 

Part. dolent. — Par'tem dolen'tem.* 
“The part in pain.” 

Par-the-no-gen’e-sis.* [From zap- 
vos, a “virgin,” and yévw, to “be born.” 
The successive production of procreating 
individuals from a single ovum. In 
Botany, the formation of a perfect seed 
without the agency of pollen. 

Par’tial Pe'ti-ole. The stalk of a 
leaflet of a pinnate leaf. 

Par’tial Um’bel. A part of a com- 
pound umbel; an umbellet. . 

Par ti-ele. re 


diminu- 
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tive of pars, a “part.”] An atom; a 
corpuscle; the minutest part into which 
a body can be mechanically divided. 

Par'tite. [From par'tio, parti/tum, 
to “part,” or “divide.”]  Parted, or 
divided, as leaves the incisions ot 
sinuses of which reach almost to the 
midrib. 

Par-tu’ri-ent. {[Partu'riens, 
en’tis; from partu'rio, to “travail,” to 
“bring forth.”] Bringing forth; child- 
bearing. 

Par-tu-ri-fa’cient. [From partu'rio, 
to “bring forth,” and fa’eio, to “cause.” | 
A medicine which facilitates parturition. 

Par-tu-ri'tion. | Parturi'tio, 0'nis; 
from partu'rio, parturi'tum, to “bring 
forth.”] (Fr. Accouchement, &koosh*- 
mone’.) Expulsion of the foetus from 
the uterus. Also, the state of being in 
childbed. 

Par’tus.* [From pa’rio, par’tum, to 
“bring forth.”] The act of bringing 
forth young, otherwise called labor; also, 
the young when brought forth; the birth. 

Part. vie. — Parti'tis vic'ibus,* “In 
divided doses.” 

Pa-ru’ lis, idis.* [From rapa, “near,” 
or “by the side of,” and oddov, the “ gum.’’] 
Gum-boil. Inflammation, boil, or abscess 
of the gums. 

Pa-ru’ri-a.* [From apd, “amiss,” 
and oipew, to “pass urine.”] Mismictu- 
rition, or difficulty in passing urine. 

Par-Vagum. See PNEuMOGASTRIC. 

Par-vi-flo’rus.* [From par’cus, 
“small,” and flos, a “flower.’"] Having 
small flowers. 

Par-vi-fo'li-us.* = [From par’vus, 
“small,” and fo/lium, a “leaf.”’] Having 
small leaves. 

Pas'sa.* [Nominative singular femi- 
nine of pas'sus, ‘dried in the sunshine.” ] 
Applied to ura, to signify a dried grape 
or raisin. See Passus. 

Pas’ser,* plural Pas’ser-é$. A spar- 
row. Applied to an order of birds. See 
PASSERES. 

Pas’ser-és* [the plural of Passer, 
a “sparrow’’], otherwise termed Pas-se- 
ri/nze.* The name of an order of birds 
of the sparrow kind. They form the most 
extensive and varied order of birds. 

Passerine. See PAsserinus. 

Pas-se-ri/nus.* [From pas'ser, a 
“sparrow.”| Belonging to the sparrow. 
Applied in the plural (Passeri’nz) to an 
order of birds otherwise termed Passeres : 
pas’serine. 

Passifloraceze,* pas-se-flo-ra’she-é, 
or Passifio’rese.* A natural order of 
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exogencus twining plants with showy 
flowers, abundant in South America and 
the Wes, Indies. It includes the Passi- 
jlo'ra (Passion Flower), the fruit of 
which is edible. 

Pas-si-flo’'re-2e." The 
name of a natural order of plants. 
PASSIFLORACE &. 

Pas’sio (pash’e-o) Hlys-ter'i-ea.* 
Hysteria, or hysterics. 

Passio Hliaea. See Inrac Passion. 

Passion, Ungovernabie. See Ex- 
PATHEMA. 

Pas’sive Mo'tion. Applied to mo- 
tion caused not by the patient himself, 
but gently by another person. 

Pas'su-la.* [Diminutive of pas'sa, 
“dried in the sun,” w'va, a “grape,” 
being understood.] A little dried 
grape; a raisin. 

Pas sula Ma'jor.* (“Larger Rai- 
sin.”) The systematic name of the dried 
fruit of the Vitis vinifera; a raisin. 

Pas-su-la’tus.* [From pas'sula, a 
‘fyaisin.”] Pas’sulate. Applied to cer- 
tain medicines of which raisins formed 
the chief ingredient. 

Pas'sus.* [From pan’do, pan'sum or 
pas'sum, to “spread out” for drying.] 
Dried by exposure to the sun. See 
Passa, and PASsSuLA. 

Pas’til. [Pastil/lum; diminutive 
of pas’ta, a “lozenge.”] A little lump 
like a lozenge; a troch. 

Pas-ti-na’ea.* The Parsnip. A Lin- 
nan genus of the class Pentandria, 
n.itural order Umbellifere. 

Pastina’ca’ O-pop’o-nax.* The 
plant formerly stated to afford Opoponaa, 
now referred to the Opoponax chironium. 

Pite Arsénicale, pit ar'si’nd’kal’. 
(“ Arsenical Paste.’’) An application for 
cancers, consisting of seventy parts of 
einnabar, twenty-two of dragon’s blood, 
and eight of arsenious acid. 

Pa-tel'la,* gen. Pa-tel/le.  [Di- 
minutive of pat'ina, a“ pan.”] The knee- 
pan, or knee-cap; also termed Mo’la,* 
and Rot/u-la.* (Fr. Rotule, ro‘tiil’.) In 
Botany, a plain receptacle, having a dis- 
tinct border of the thallus. Also, a genus 
of the Gasteropoda Mollusca, inhabiting 
a univalve shell; a limpet. 

Pat-el-la'tus.* [From patel'la, a 
“little dish, or platter.’”] Applied to a 
polypus which forms an expansion al- 
most orbicular. 

Pa-tel'li-form. [Patellifor’mis; 
from patel'la, the “knee-pan.”] Having 
the form of a knee-pan, or patella. 

Pa-tel lu-ia.* [Diminutive of patel’- 
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la, the “knee-pan.”] Applied in Botany 
to a sessile receptacle, orbicular, and sur- 
rounded by a proper border, not produced 
by the thallus. 

Pa-the'’ma,* plural Pa-them/a-ta. 
[From rabos, “affection.”’] Affection, suf- 
fering, or disease. Passion, or an in- 
stinctive feeling become extreme and 
exclusive. 

Pa-them-a-to-log'i-eal. _[Pathe- 
matolog’icus.| Belonging to pathem- 
atology. 

Pa-them-a-tol’o-gy. [Pathema- 
tolo'gia; from pathe'ma, “affection of 
body or mind,” and déyoc, a “ discourse.’’] 
The doctrine (or science) of the passions 
or affections of the mind. Also, the same 
as PATHOLOGY. 

Pa-them’ic. [Pathem/icus.] Be- 
longing to pathema. 

Pa-thet'ic. ([Pathet'ieus; from 
md0oc, ‘‘affection.”] Belonging to the 
feelings, or passions. Applied to the 
superior oblique muscle of the eye; also, 
to the fourth pair of nerves. See next 
article. , 

Pa-thet'ic Nerves. [Ner'vi Pa- 
thet/ici.] The fourth pair of nerves, or 
Trochleato'res: so called because the 
eyes express the feelings or passions by 
means of them. 

Path-o-gen’e-sis.** [From 740s, 
“affection,” or disease,” and yéivets, 
“generation.”’] The origin, production, 
or generation of disease. 

Path-o-ge-net'i-cus.* —_ Belonging 
to pathogenesis: pathogenet’ic. 

Path-o-gen/ie, Path-o-gen‘i-cal. 
[Pathogen‘icus.] Belonging to pa- 
thogeny. Applied to substances, efluvia, 
miasmata, ete., which produce disease. 

Pa-thog’e-ny. [Pathoge’nia; from 
md0oc, “affection,” or ‘ disease,” and yéve, 
to “be born,” to “be produced.”] That 
branch of Pathology which treats of the 
causes and development of diseases. 

Pa-thog-no-mon’‘ic. [Pathogno- 
mon'ieus; from 7é6oc, “affection,” or 
“disease,” and yudexw, to “know.’’] Ap- 
plied to the peculiar characteristic symp- 
toms of a disease. 


Path-o-graph'i-eal. [Patho- 
graph’icus.| Belonging to pathogra- 
phy. 

Pa-thog’ra-phy. [Pathogra’- 


” 


phia; from 7rdoc, “affection,” or ‘‘dis- 
ease,” and ypdgdw, to “write.”] A de- 
scription or history of diseases. 
Path-o-log't-cal. 
eus.| Belonging to pathology. i 
Pa-thol'o-gy. [Patholo’gia; from 
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. mi0os, an “affection,” or “disease,” and 
Adyos, a “discourse.”] The doctrine or 
consideration of diseases. That branch 
of medical science which treats of dis- 
eases, their nature and effects. It is dis- 
tinguished into Medical and Surgical 
Pathology. 

Pat'u-lous. [Pat'ulus: from pu’- 


teo, to “be open.”] Open; broad; 
spreading. Applied to certain parts of 
plants. 

Pau-ci-den'tate. [Paucidenta’- 


tus; from pau'ci, “few,” “little,” and 
dens, a “tooth.”] Slightly dentated. 

Pau-ci-flo'rous. ([Pauciflo’rus; 
from paw'ci, “few,” and jlos, a “ flower.’’] 
Having few flowers. 

Pau-ci-fo'li-ous. [Paucifo'lius; 
from pau'ci, “few,” and fo! lium, a“ leaf.’’] 
Having few leaves, or folioles. 

Pau-ci-ju-ga’tus,* Pau-eij’n-gus.* 
[From pau'ci, “few,” and ju'gum, a 
“yoke,” or “pair.”’] Applied to a com- 
pound leaf formed of but three or four 
pairs of folioles: paucij’ugate; paucij’- 
ugous. 

Pau-ci-ner’vate. [Paucinerva’- 
tus, Pauciner’vius; from pau'ci, 
“few,” and ner’vus, a “nerve.” |] Having 
but few nerves, or slightly veined. 

Pau-ci-ra-di-a’tus.* [From pau'ci, 
“few,” and ra’dius, a “ray.”] Applied 
to the umbel when it contains but a 
small number of rays. 

Pau-ei-se-ri-a'tus.* [From pau'ci, 
“few,” and se'ries, a “row,” or * order.’’] 
Divided into a small number of series. 

Paul-lin‘'i-a Sor’bi-lis.* A Bra- 
zilian plant from which an extract called 
Paullinia, or Guarana, is procured. It 
is recommended as a tonic. 

Paunech. The stomach. Applied 
especially to the first and greatest sto- 
mach of the Ruminantia. 

Paupiére, po'pe-ér’. 
term for “eyelid.” See PaAnpesBra. 

Pav'o-nine. [Pavoni’nus; from 
pa'vo, pavo'nis, the “ peacock.””] Having 
eye-like spots resembling those seen on 
the peacock’s tail. 

Pavot, pi'vo’. 
“poppy.” See PAPAVER. 

Peach. (Fr. Péche, pésh or pash.) 
The Malum Persicum, or fruit of the 
Amygdalus Persica. 

Peaeh-Tree. The Amyg/dalus Per'- 
sicc. 

Pear. 
munis, 

_ Pearl. [Lat. Margari’ta; Fr. Perle, 
pérl.| A highly prized substance found 
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The fruit of the Pyrus com- 
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within the shells of certain bivalve mo)- 
lusks, formed, as it would appear, by 
the deposition of caleareous matter round 
some nucleus. A pure pearl is generally 
spherical, and has a white or yellowish- 
white color, with a peculiar lustre and 
iridescence, and consists of alternating 
eoncentric layers of membrane and ear- 
bonate of lime. The most valuable pearls 
are obtained from the pearl oyster of 
Ceylon. 

Pearl’-ash. [Named from its white, 
pearly color.]| A purer carbonate of 
potassa, prepared by dissolving potash 
and allowing the impurities to subside. 

Pearl Barley. See Horprevm. 

Pearl-White. The subnitrate or tris- 
nitrate of bismuth; flake-white. See 
BismurHumM ALBUM. 

Péat. The natural accumulation of 
vegetable matter from the decaying roots 
of grass, etc., mostly occurring on the 
surface of a bog or moor. When dried, 
it is used as fuel. 

Pee’ten,* gen. Pee’ti-mis. A Latin 
word signifying a “comb; also, the 
“pubes.” Commonly applied to the os 
pubis, which is a distinct bone in the 
foetal pelvis. 

Pee'tie. [Pee’ticus; from mxris, a 
“coagulum.”’] Applied to an acid which 
is found in many kinds of fruits, and 
has the property of forming jelly. 

Pee'tin. [From the same.] A prin- 
ciple which forms the base of vegetable 
jelly. 

Pee-ti-mze'us.* [From pec'ten, the 
“os pubis.”] Belonging to the pecten, or 
os pubis: pectine’al. See Pecrina.is. 

Pee-ti-na‘lis,* or Pee-ti-nze'us.* 
[From the same.] Belonging to, or con- 
nected with, the os pubis. Also, the name 
of a long, flat muscle arising from the 
pectineal line of the os pubis, and in- 
serted into the line leading from the tro- 
chanter minor to the linea aspera. 

Pee'ti-nate. [Peetina’tus; from 
pee'ten, a “comb.”] Having the ap- 
pearance of a comb. A pinnatifid leaf 
with regular close and narrow incisions, 
is called pectinate. 

Pectinated Muscles. 
PECTINATI. 

Pectineus, or Pectineal. See Prec- 
TINALIS. 

Pee'ti-ni-bran-ehi-a’‘ta.* [See next 
article.] A name given by Cuvier to his 
sixth order of Gasteropoda. It includes 
almost all the spiral univalve shells. 

Pee'ti-ni-bran-ehi-a'tus.* [From 
pec'ten, ® “comb,” and branchia'tus, 
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“having branchiz.”| Having comb-like 
branchix: pectinobranchiate. 

Pec-ti-nif’/er-ous. [Peetinif'er- 
us; from pec'ten, a “comb,” and fe'ro, 
to “bear.”] Bearing or havi ing combs, 
Applied to birds. 

Pee-ti-ni-fo'li-us.* 
a “comb,” and fo'lium, 
ing pectinated leaves. 

Pee'ti-ni-form. [Pectinifor’mis ; 
from pec'ten, a “comb.”] Resembling a 
comb. 

Pec-ti-no-i'dés.* [From pec'ten, a 
“comb,” and ¢idos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling one of the shells termed Pecten ; 
like a comb: pectinoid. 

Pece'to-ra,* the plural of Prorus, 
which see. 


[From pec'ten, 
a “leaf.” |] Hav- 


Pec'to-ral. [Pectora'lis; from 
pec'tus, pec'toris, the ‘“breast.”]  Be- 
longing to the breast, or chest. In Ich- 


tityology, applied to those fins which 
correspond to the anterior extremities 
of quadruped animals, and are termed 
pectorals. 

Pectoralia. See Prcrora.s. 

Pectoralis. See PrcroraL. 

Pee-to-ra‘lis Ma‘jor.* (“Greater 
Pectoral [Muscle].”) A muscle arising 
from half the clavicle, all the edge of 
the sternum, and the cartilages of the 
three lower true ribs, and inserted into 
the outer border of the bicipital groove 
of the humerus. It moves the arm for- 
wards, ete. 

Pectora’lis Mi’nor.* (“Lesser Pec- 
toral [Muscle].”) A muscle arising from 
the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, and 
inserted into the coracoid process of the 
scapula. It draws the shoulder-bone 
forwards and downwards, and elevates 
the ribs. 

Pee'to-rals. [Pectora'lia; from 
pectora'lis,  pectoral.’’] Medicines which 
relieve disorders of the chest. 

Pectoriloquia. The same as Prc- 
TORILOQUY, Which see. 

Pee-to-ril’o-quism. [Pectorilo- 
quis’mus; from pec'tus, the “breast,” 
and lo'quor, to “speak.”] The same as 
PrcroriLoguy. 

Pec-to-ril’o-quy. [Peetorilo’- 
quium, or Peetorilo'’quia; from the 
same.] A form or condition of disease 
in which the voice of the patient seems 
to issue from the breast. through the 
stethoscope: also termed Pectoriloquism. 

Pee'tus,* gen. Pee'to-ris. That 
part between the neck and abdomen; 
the breast, or chest. The inferior surface 
of the thorax of insects, divided accord- 
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ing to its segments into the antepectus, 
mediopectus, and postpectus. 

Pedaliacez,* pe-da-le-a 'ghe-&. A 
natural order of exogenous herbaceous 
plants, found within “the tropics, espe- 
cially in Africa. It includes the Peda’- 
lium and Ses'amum. 

Pe'date. [Peda’tus; from pes, pe’- 
dis, a “foot.”| A term applied toa 
palmate leaf, the lateral lobes of which 
are each cleft into two or more seg- 
ments. 

Pe-dat'i-fid. [Pedatif/idus; from 
pes, pe'dis, a “foot,” and fin'du, to 
“cleave.” ] Applied to leaves which are 
divided in a pedate manner nearly half- 
way to the base. 

Pedatus. See PepAte. 

Pe'dés,* gen. Pe’dum, the ‘pina 
of Pes, which see. 

Pe-di-al'gi-a.* [From redo, the 
“bones of the foot,” or foot itself, and 


adyos, “pain.”] .Neuralgic affection in 
the foot. 
Ped'i-cel. [Pedicel/lus; diminu- 


tive of pedic'ulus, a “ flower-stalk.”] The 
stalk of each particular flower in a clus- 
ter or raceme of flowers; a partial pe- 
duncle; a pedicle. Also, the second joint 
of the antenne of insects. 


Ped’i-cel-late. [Pedicella’tus ; 3 
from pedicel'lus, a “pedicel.”] Having 
a pedicel. 

Ped'i-ecle. The same as Prpicet, 


which see. 

Pe-diec'u-lar. [Pedicula’ris.] Be- 
longing to the pediculus. 

Pe-die’ u-late. [Pedicula’tus ; 3 
from pedic'ulus, a “foot-stalk.”] Hay- 
ing foot-stalks. 

Pe-dic-u-la'tion. [Pedicula’tio, 
o'nis; from pedic'ulus, a “louse.”} A 
state of disease in which lice are con- 
stantly breeding on the skin. See Purui- 
RIASIS. 

Pe-die'u-lus.* [Diminutive of pes, 
a “foot.”] The foot-stalk of a flower 
and of fruits. Also, a genus of parasitic 
animals; the louse (Fr. Pow, poo). 

Pedie’ulus Pu’bis* (“Louse of 
the Pubes”), or Mor’pi-o.* . Vulgarly, 
“erab-louse.” A species of louse found 
chiefly on the pubes, distinguished by 
the cheliform structure of its legs. It 
causes intolerable itching, and frequently 
induces local prurigo. Dusting.the part 
with calomel mixed with starch powder, 
and attention to cleanliness, will nearly 
always be found efficacious in cases of 
this kind. 


Pe-dif'er-ous, [Pedif’erus: from 
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pes, a “foot,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”] 
Bearing feet. 

Ped-i-lu'vi-um.* [From pes, a“ foot,” 
and la'vo, to “wash.”| A bath for the 
feet: a foot-bath. 

Ped-i-pal’pus.* [From pes, a “foot,” 
and pal'pus, a “feeler.”] Applied in 
the plural (Pedipal’pi) to a family of 
Arachnides having palpi in the form of 
a claw or arm. 

Pe'dis,* the genitive of Pes, which see. 

Pe-dun’ele. [Pedun’culus; di- 
minutive of pes, a “foot.”] The foot- 
stalk which supports a flower, or a clus- 
ter of flowers. The foot-stalk of each 
flower of a cluster is called a partial pe- 
duncle, or a pedicel. 

Pe-dun’cu-late. [Peduncula’tus; 
from pedun'culus, a “foot-stalk.”] Hay- 
ing, or growing on, a peduncle. 

Pe-la’gi-an. ([Pelagia’nus; from 
nédayos, the “deep sea.”] Pertaining to 
the sea. 

Pe-lag’ie. [Pelag’icus; from the 
same.] Belonging to the deep sea. 
Pe-la’gi-ous. [Pela’gius.]| 

same as Pevaaic, which see. 

Pel'la-gra.* [From pel'lis, a “skin,” 
and dypa, a “seizure.”] A disease com- 
mon in certain parts of Italy, beginning 
by a shining red spot on some part of 
the head or body; termed also Elephan- 
tiasis [talica. 

Pel'li-cle. [Pellic’ula; diminutive 
of pel’'lis, a “skin.”] A very thin skin; 
a film on the surface of fluids; slender 
membranous productions, ete. 

Pel-lie’'u-lar. [Pellicula’ris.] Re- 
lating to a pellicle. 

Pel/lis.* [From ré\a, a “hide.”’] 
The Cutis, or skin. 

Pel'li-to-ry of Spain. The AnTHE- 
MIs PyretHrvuM, which see. 

Pel-lu'cid. [Pellu’cidus; from per, 
“through,” and lu'ceo, to “shine.’’] 
Translucent; pervious to light, or semi- 
transparent. 

Pel’o-sin, or Pel’o-sine. A color- 
less substance extracted from the root 
of the Cissam'pelos parei'ra. It is a pow- 
erful base, forming salts with several 
acids. 

Pel'ta.* [From 7zé\rm, a “shield.”’] 
A variety of the calyculus, oblong, flat, 
and obtuse, found in the lichens. 

Pel-ta/lis.* [From pel'ta, a “shield.”] 
Belonging to a shield; also, scutiform. 

Pel'tate. [Pelta’tus; from pel'ta, 
a “shield.”] Shield-shaped. Applied 
to roundish leaves, the petioles of which 
are attached to a point near the centre. 
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Pel-ti-fo'li-us.* [From pel'ta, a 
“shield,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.”] Hav- 
ing peltate leaves: peltifo’lious. 

Pel'ti-form. ([Peltifor’mis; from 
pel'ta, a “shield.”] Formed like a 
shield. 

Pel-to-i'dés.* [From pel’ta, a 
“shield,” and eidos, a “form.’’] Resem- 
bling a shield: peltoid. 


Pel’vie. [Pel'vieus.] Belonging 
to the pelvis. 
Pel’'vi-form. [Pelvifor’mis; from 


pel'vis, a “basin.”] Having the form 
of a basin. 

Pel-vim’e-ter. [Pelvim’etrum; 
from pel'vis, a “basin,” and pézpoy, a 
“measure.”] An instrument used in ob- 
stetries for measuring the capacity of 
the pelvis. 

Pel-vi-ot’o-my. [Pelvioto’mia; 
from pel'ris, a “basin,” and réww, to 
“eut.”] Section of the bones of the 
pelvis. See S1GAULTIAN OPERATION. 

Pel'vis.* (Fr. Bassin, bis'sine’.) Lite- 
rally, “a basin.” The osseous cavity 
forming the lowest part of the trunk. 
It is bounded behind by the sacrum and 
coceyx, at the sides and in front by the 
ossa innominata. See Sinus. 

Pem-phi-go-i'dés.* [From pem’phi- 
gus, and etdos, a “form.”] Resembling 
pemphigus: pemphigoid. 

Pem’phi-gus,* or pem-fi’giis. [From 
réuget, a blister.”] (Fr. Fiévre Bulleuse, 
fe-évr’ biil'luz’.) An eruption of vesicles 
from the size of a pea toa walnut, gene- 
rally accompanied by fever; vesicular 
fever, or Febris bullusa. A genus of the 
order Exanthemata, class Pyrexix, of 
Cullen’s Nosology. 

Penzeacez,* pe-ne-a’she-é. [From 
Pene'a, one of the genera.] A natural 
order of exogenous evergreen shrubs, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Pen-du-li-flo'rus.* [From pen'du- 
lus, “hanging,” or “ pendulous,” and los, 
a “flower.’’] Having pendant flowers. 

Pen-du-li-fo'li-us.* [From pen'du- 
lus, “hanging,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.”] 
Having pendant leaves. 

Pen-i-cil late. [Penieilla’ tus; 
from penicil’lus, a “painter’s brush.” 
Tipped with a brush of hairs like a 
camel’s-hair pencil. 

Pen-i-cil/li-form. ([Penicillifor’- 
mis; from penicil/lus, a “painter’s 
brush.”’] Resembling a hair-pencil. 

Pen-i-eil'/lum,* Pen-i-eil'lus.* 
[Diminutive of penie’ulum, a “hrush.”] 
Applied to the arrangement of minute 
ramifications of the Vena porte, com- 
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posing the small glands or glandiform 
bodies which form the substaitce of the 
liver, because resembling a hair-pencil. 
In Surgery, a tent or pledget of charpie, 
or soft sponge, etc. See Pannus. 

Pe'nis,* gen. the same. [Gr. zéos.] 
The Mem! brum viri'le, or chief organ of 
generation in man, permeated by the 
urethra. It consists of two principal 
portions: the Cor'pus caverno'sum (or 
Cor'pora caverno'sa) and the Cor'pus 
spongio'sum, also ealled Cor’pus spongio'- 
sum ure’ thre (“Spongy Body of the Ure- 
thra’”’), because it surrounds the urethra. 
See CorrorA CAVERNOSA, and Corpus 
Sponerosum. 

Pennate. See Pinnate. 

Pen-na-tif'er-us.* [From pen’na, a 
“feather,” and fe'ro, to “bear.” | Bear- 
ing feathers, or appendages like feathers. 
Applied to certain animals. 


Pen-nat/i-fid. [Pennatif’idus.] 
See Prynatirip. 
Pen-nat-i-fo'li-us.* [From penna’- 


tus, “pinnate,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.’’] 
Having pinnate leaves. 

Pen-nat-i-par-ti’tus.* [From pen- 
na'tus, “pinnate,” and par'tio, parti’tun, 
to “part.”] Pinnately-parted, as feather- 
veined leaves the sinuses of which reach 
almost to the midrib: pennatipartite. 

Pen-nat'i-sect-ed, or Pin-nat’i- 
sect. [Pennatisec’tus; from penna’- 
tus, “pinnate,” and se’co, sec'tum, to 
“eut.’”’] Applied to feather-veined leaves 
with sinuses which reach quite to the 
midrib: pinnately-divided. 

Pen-nat-i-stip-u-la'tus.* Applied 
to a plant that has pinnatifid stipules. 

Pen-nif’er-ous. [Pennif'erus; 
from pen’na, a “feather,” and. fe’r0, to 
“bear.”] Bearing quills, or feathers; 
covered with feathers. 

Pen’ni-form. [Pennifor’ mis; from 
pen'na, a “feather.”] Having the form 
of a feather. 

Pen-ni-ner'vis.* [From pen'na, a 
“feather,” and ner/cus, a nerve,” | Hay- 
ing nerves or veins disposed like a 
feather; pinnately-neryed. 

Pen-ni-ve'ni-us.* [From pen'na, a 
“feather,” and re'na, a“ vein.’’| Feather- 
veined. A term applied to leaves the 
veins of which proceed from a mid- 
rib. See PinnaTELY-VEINED. 

Pen’na-la.*  [Diminutive of pen’na, 
a “feather.”] A small feather with a 
short stem: a pen/nule. 

Pennyroyal. See Menrua Puue- 
GUM. 

Pen-ta-ear’ pel-la-ry. 
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“five,” and xapnés, “ fruit.” 
of five carpels. 
Pen-ta-chze'ni-um,* or Pen-ta- 
ehai’ni-um.* [From zie, “five,” and 
xaivw, to “open.”] A simple fruit formed 
by an ovary adherent to the ealyx, which 
at maturity separates into five lobes, 
like the fruit of the Araliacex. 
Pen-ta-chot'o-mous. [Penta- 
chot’omus; from = mevraxf, “in five 
ways or parts,” and rw, to “cut.”] 
Applied to eymes where each terminal 
flower has under it five bracts, and gives 
origin to as many branches. 
Pen'ta-gon. [Pentago’num:; from 
névre, “five,” and ywvia, an “angle.”] A 
plane figure, having five angles and sides. 
A regular pentagon has five equal sides. 


Composed 


Pen-tag’o-nal. [Pentago’nus.] 
Belonging to a pentagon; five-cor- 
nered. 


Pen-ta-gyn't-a.* [From zévre, “five,” 
and yvvj, a “woman,” or “female.”] A 
Linnean order of plants, comprising 
those which have five pistils in each 
flower. 

Pen-ta-gyn'l-ous. [Pentagyn’ ius; 
from the same.] Having five pistils. 

Pen-tag’y-mous. The same as Pen- 
TAGYN1IOUS, which see. 

Pen-tam’e-rous. [From zévre, “five,” 
and pépos, a “part.”] Consisting of five 
parts or five organs of each kind. Ap- 
plied to a flower which has five petals, 
five stamens, ete. 

Pen-tan’dri-a.* [From zévre, “ five,” 
and dvjp, a “man,” or “male.”] The fifth 
class in the Linnean system of plants, 
comprising those which have five stamens: 
in each flower. 

Pen-tan'drous. [Pentan’drius; 
from the same.] Having five stamens. 

Pen-ta-pet’/a-lous. [Pentapet/a- 
Ins; from zévrs, “five,” and réradoy, a 
“‘petal.”] Applied to a corol composed 
of five petals. 

Pen-ta-phyl-lo-i'/dés.* [From pen- 
taphyl’ lum, the “cinquefoil,” and eidos, a 
“form.”] Resembling the cinquefoil. 

Pen-ta-phyllous. [Pentaphyl- 
Tus; from zivre, “five,” and io, a 
“‘leaf.”] Having five leaves ; five-leaved, 

Pen-tap'ter-ous. [Pentap’terus ; 
from zévre, “five,” and mrepdy, a “ wing,”’] 
In Botany, having five expansions in 
form of wings; five-winged. 

Pen-ta-sep’a-lous. [Pentasep’a- 
Ius; from zéyre, “five,” and sep'alum, a 
“sepal.”’] Applied to a calyx composed 
of five sepals. 

Pen-ta-sper’mous. [Pentasper’- 
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mus; from zévre, “five,” and onépua, a 
“seed.”] Huaving five seeds. 

Pen-tas ti-chous. [Pentas'ti- 
ehus; from sévre, “five,” and orixn, a 
“yow.”] Disposed in five rows, or in 
five vertical ranks. Applied to leaves. 

Pen-ta-sty'lus.* [From zévze, ‘‘five,” 
and orddos, a “pillar.”] Applied to an 
ovary which bears five styles. 

Pe-num’bra.* [From pe’ne, “al- 
most,” and wn'bra, a ‘“shade.”] A faint 
shadow, or the edge of a perfect shadow ; 
that portion of space which in an eclipse 
of the sun is partly, but not entirely, 
deprived of light; situated between the 
perfect shadow, where the light is wholly 
intercepted, and the full light. 

Pe-o-to'mi-a.* [From rés, the “pe- 
nis,” and répvw, to “eut.”] Amputation 
of the penis: peot’omy. 

Pe’po.* A pumpkin. Also, a general 
term applied to such fruits as the melon, 
cucumber, and gourd; being a modifica- 
tion of the berry. Likewise, the Pharma- 
copeial name for the seeds of the Cucur’- 
bita Pe'po. They have been assigned a 
place on the primary list of the Materia 
Medica of the U.S. Pharmacopeia for 
1860. Theseseeds have recently acquired 
a high reputation as a remedy against 
the tape-worm. The pulp of the pump- 
kin has also been administered with simi- 
lar effect. The dose of the seeds is about 
two ounces; deprived of their outer cov- 
ering, they may be beaten into a paste 
with sugar, and taken, fasting, followed 
in an hour or two by a free dose of castor 
oil. 

Pepper. See Piper. 

Pepper, Cayenne, or Pepper, Gui- 
nea. See Capsicum ANNUUM. 

Pepper, Jamaica. See Myrrus 
PIMENTA. 

Pep’per-mint. The 
PERITA, which see. 

Pep’sin. [Pepsi’na; from rérrw, to 
“digest.”] A supposed substance con- 
cerned in the process of digestion. 

Pep'tic. [Pep’tieus; from the 
same.} Digestive; promoting digestion. 

Per. A Latin particle signifying 
“through,” “by;”’ also, “thoroughly.” 
It is often intensive, being equivalent to 
“very.” In Chemistry, it forms a prefix 
denoting an oxide containing the largest 
quantity of oxygen that can exist in 
any oxide formed by the same materials ; 
also applied to acids which contain still 
more oxygen than those whose names 
end with -ic, as perchloric acid. 

Per In-for-tu’ni-um.* (“By Mis- 


> 


Mentua Pi- 
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adventure.”) Applied in medical. juris- 
prudence to excusable homicide, or death 
from a lawful act done without intention 
of hurt. 

Per'a-cute. [Peraen’tus; from 
per, intensive, and acu/tus, “aente.’’} 
Extremely severe; very acute. 

Per-chlo’ rate. [Perchlo’'ras, a’tis.] 
A combination of perchlorie acid and a 
base. Applied to the oxichlorates. 

Per-ehlo'rat-ed E/ther. The name 
of a fluid obtained by directly combining 
chlorine with olefiant gas, or by causing 
certain chlorides to react upon that gas, 

Per-ehlo'ride of For’myle. The 
same as CHLOROFORM, which see. 

Percolate. See next article. 

Per-co-]a'tion. [Percola’tio,o/nis; 
from per, “through,” and co’lo, cola'tum, 
to “strain.”] Filtration. Also applied 
to animal secretions, the glands being 
compared to strainers or filters. Used 
in Pharmacy in the same sense as Dis- 
PLACEMENT (which see). | See also the 
U.S. Pharmacopeeia, pp. 3, 4, 5,6. The 
filtered liquid is termed a per’colate. 

Per-co-la‘tor. An instrument by 
means of which percolation is performed. 
See U.S. Pharmacopeia, pp. 4 and 5. 

Per-cus’sion. [Percus’sio, 0'nis ; 
from percu'tio, percus’sum, to “strike,” 
to “shock.’’] The act of striking any 
part of the body with the fingers, or an 
instrument, to ascertain its condition. 

It is distinguished into—1. Direct 
Percussion, which consists in striking 
the surface of the chest, ete., with one 
or more fingers, and observing the degree 
and quality of the sounds produced. 2, 
Mediate Percussion, in which case a piece 
of ivory or leather, called a pleximeter, 
or the second phalanx of the forefinger 
of the left hand, is struck by the fingers 
of the right hand. See ExPLorarion. 

Pe-ren’ni-al. [Peren’nis; from 
per, “through,” and an’nos, ‘“years.”} 
Lasting through more than two years; 
also, perpetual; permanent, 

Pe-ren'‘ni-bran’ehi-ate. [Peren- 
nibranchia’tus; from peren'nis, “ pe- 
rennial,” and bran'chia, “gills.”] Hay- 
ing branchix persistent during life. 

Per’fect Fiow’er. A term applied 
to flowers which have both stamens and 
pistils. 

Per’fect Num/ber. A number which 
is equal to the sum of all its divisors, as 
6, 28, etc. Thus, the divisors of 6 are 
1, 2, and 3, which added together make 6, 

Per-fo'li-ate. [Perfolia’tus; from 
per, “through,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.”)} 
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Leaves are called perfoliate when the 
« 

stem appears to pass through them. 

These in some cases originate in the 

union of the bases of a pair of opposite 

sessile leaves. 

Per’ fo-rans.* [From per, “through,” 
and fo’ro, fora'tum, to “bore.’’] A desig- 
nation of the flex’or digito'rum profun'- 
dus muscle, from its perforating the ten- 
don of the flexor sublimis. 

Per'fo-rat-ing. [From the same.] 
Piercing; passing through. 

Per-fo-ra'tion. [Perfora’tio, 0! nis ; 
from the same.] The application of the 
trepan or trephine. 

Per’ fo-ra-tor. [Perforato’rium ; 
from the same.] An instrument for 
boring into the cranium. 

Per-fo-ra'tus.* [From the same.] 
Perforated, or pierced through. A term 
applied to the coraco-brachialis muscle, 
from its being perforated by the exter- 
nal cutaneous nerve; also to the flexor 
digitorum communis sublimis, from its ten- 
don being perforated by the tendon. of 
the flexor profundus. 

Per-fri-ca'tion. [Perfrica’ tio, 
o/nis; from per, “through,” and fri’co, 
fric'tum or frica'tum, to “rub.”] Inune- 
tion, or rubbing in through the pores of 
the skin any unctuous or oily substance. 

Per-ga-me ne-ous, or Per-ga-men- 
ta’ceous. [Pergame’neus, or Per- 
gamenta’ceus; from  pergamen’ta, 
“parchment.”} Like parchment. 

Peri (z<pt). A Greek preposition usu- 
ally signifying “around,” or “about,” 
“near;” it is sometimes intensive, being 
equivalent to “very.” 

Pér'i-anth. [Perian’thium; from 
nepi, “about,” and dos, a *flower.”] 
The calyx and corolla taken together, or 
the whole floral envelope, whatever it 
may consist of, is sometimes called the 
perianth. Also termed Pertgontium. 

Pér-i-an'the-us.* Provided with a 
perianth: perian’theous. 

Périearde. See Pertcarpium. 

Pér-i-ear'di-ac, or Pér-i-car-di’a- 


eal. [Perieardi/acus.|] Belonging 
to the pericardium. 
Pér-i-car-dit'ic. [Pevicardit'i- 


eus.| Belonging to pericarditis. 

Pér-i-car-di’tis, idis.* [From peri- 
car'dium.] Inflammation of the pericar- 
dium. 

Pér-i-car’di-um.* [From _ zepi, 
“about,” and xapdia, the “heart.”] (Fr. 
Péricarde, pa'ré’kard’.) The membra- 
nous bag which contains the heart. 

Pér'i-earp. [Pericar’pium,; from 
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nept, “about,” and xaprés, “fruit.”] A 
seed-vessel: a ripened ovary. The peri- 
carp and the contained seeds together 
constitute the fruit in the botanical 
sense of the term. It consists of an 
epicarp, endocarp, and mesocarp, which 
last in fleshy fruits is called sareo- 
carp. 

Pér-I-car’pic, or Pér-i-car’pi-al. 
[Pericarpia'lis.] Belonging to a peri- 
carp. 

Pér-i-ehz'ti-um.* [From  zepi, 
“about,” and xairn, a “hair.”] <A sealy 
sheath investing the fertile flower and 
base of the foot-stalk of some mosses. 

Pér-i-chon-dri-o-dyn'i-a.* [From 
perichon'drium, and édévn, “pain.” |] Pain 
of the perichondrium. 

Pér-i-ehon-drit'i-eus.* Belonging 
to perichondritis. 

Pér-i-ehon-dri'tis, idis.* [From 
perichon'drium.] Inflammation of the 
perichondrium. 

Pér-i-ehon’dri-am.* [From zeépt, 
“about,” and x6vdpos, a “cartilage.”] A 
membrane forming the immediate cover- 
ing of cartilages. 

Pér-i-clin'i-um.* [From respi, “a- 
round,” and kdivn, a “bed.” ] The invo- 
lucre of the Composite; the collection 
of bracts which surround an assemblage 
of syngenesious flowers. 

Pér-i-co-rol’le-us.* | [From zepi, 
“around,” and corol'la.] Applied in 
the. plural feminine (Pericorol'lex) to a 
Jussieuan division of the Monopetalex, 
including dicotyledonous plants with 
perigynous corols. ; 

Pér-i-era’ni-um.* [From zepi, “a- 
round,” and xpaviov, the “cranium.”] 
The membrane immediately covering the 
bones of the cranium. 

Pér-i-des-mi tis, idis.* [From peri- 
des'mium.| Inflammation of the peri- 
desminm. , 

Pér-i-des/mi-um.* [From  zepi, 
“around,” and désn:ov, a “band.”] The 
membrane which covers the ligaments. 

Pér-i-did/¥-mis.* [From zepi, “a- 
bout,” and didvyos, a ‘testicle.”] The 
serous coat which covers the testes. 

Pe-rid'i-uam.* [Diminutive of mipa, 
a “leathern pouch.’’] | The round, mem- 
branous, dry case of the seeds of some 
angiospermatous mushrooms. The en- 
velope of fruit. 

Pér'i-gee. [Perigze’um:; from zepi, 
“about,” or “near,” and yi, the “earth.” ] 
That point of the moon’s orbit which 
is nearest to the earth. 

Pér-i-glot'tis, idis.* [From epi, 
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about,” and yAdrra, the “tongue.”] The 
villous membrane covering the tongue. 

Pér-i-go/ni-um,* or Pézr'i-gone. 
[From zepi, around,” and yori, a “seed,” 
er “fruit.”] The same as PrRIANtTH, 
which see. 

Ey wi-gSyn'i-um.* “a- 
rouud,’ and yov#, a “woman,” or “ fe- 
maic.”’}| The urceolate body formed in 
the genus Carex by two bracts, which 
become confluent at their edges and en- 
elose the pistil. 

Pe-rig’y-nous. [Perig'ymus; from 
the same.|] Applied to stamens when 
situated. around the ovary; adnate to 
the base of the ovary, or to the calyx. 

Pér-i-he’li-on.* [ From epi, “about,” 
or “near,” and #jAws, the “sun.”] That 
point in the orbit of a planet or comet 
which is nearest to the sun. 

Pér'i-lymph. [From zi, “around,” 
and lym'pha, “ water,” or “ watery fluid :” 
so named because poured around in the 
canals of the ear.] See Corunnius, 
WATER OF. 

Pe-rim’e-ter. [Perim’ctron, or Pe- 
vim’etrum; from zepi, “around,” and 
pérpov, a “measure.”] The line which 
bounds any plane figure. When applied 
to a circular ellipse, it is equivalent to 
the circumference. 

Pér-i-me'tri-a.* [From epi, “a- 
round,” and perpéw, to “measure.” ] The 
measuring of the circumference or of all 
the sides of any plane figure: perim’- 
etry. 

Pér-i-mys'i-um.* [From spi, “a- 
round,” and pis, a “musele.’”’}] The deli- 
cate membrane immediately covering 
the muscles. Also termed vagi/na mus- 
cula'ris, or “muscular sheath.” 

Pér-i-nz’'o-géle.* [From  zepivasoy, 
the “perineum,” and «fdn, a “tumor.”] 
Hernia, or rupture, in the perinzeum. 

Pér-i-nz’um,* or Pér-i-ne’um. 
[Etymology uncertain.] (Fr. Périnée, 
parée'nd’.) The space between the anus 
and the genital organs. Applied by some 
writers to the entire space between the 
Os coccygis and the arch of the pubis. 

Pér-i-nze'us.* The same as Prrt- 
NEAL, which see. é 

Pér-i-ne‘al, or Per-i-nze’al. [Péri- 
nzea'lis.| Belonging to the perinzum. 

Périnée. See Perinxum. 

Pér-i-ne-phri'tis.* [From epi, 
“around,” and veppés, a “ kidney.’”’] (Fr. 
Phlegmon périnéphrétique, flég'mdn’ pa'- 
ré‘na‘fra'ték’.) Inflammation of the peri- 
tonzal covering of the kidney. 

Pér-i-ne’'phri-um,* or 
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ne’phrus.* [From zepi, “around,” and 
vehpis, the “kidney.”} The membrane 
immediately enveloping the kidney. 

Perineum. See Perinaum. 

Pér-i-newiri-on,* or Pér-i-neii’ri- 
um.* [From zepi, *‘around,” and vedpoy, 
a “nerve.”] The theca or membranous 
covering of a nerve; the neurilemma. 

Périnévre, pare'néve’. [From zepi, 
“around,” and vejey, a “nerve.”] A 
French term for NeuriLemMA, which see, 

Pe'ri-od. |Peri’odus; from epi, 
“around,” and ddés, a “way,” or “jour- 
ney.”] Literally, a “journeying rouna,” 
a “cireuit.” The time in which one of 
the heavenly bodies describes its orbit; 
hence, a stated time. The space of time 
duriug which a disease prevails from its 
access to its declension. 

Pe-ri-od'i-eal. [Period’icus; from 
periodus, a “period.”] Coming round 
or returning at certain, or stated, times. 

Pér-i-o-dig¢'i-ty. [Periodig’itas; 
from period'icus, “periodical.”] The 
tendency of certain phenomena to recur 
at stated times, as, for example, the pa- 
roxysms of an intermittent, the cuta- 
menia, the budding of plants, ete. 

Pe-vri-o-don-ti'tis, idis.* [From 
nepi, “about,” and 6é’ots, a “tooth.”"] In- 
flammation of the lining membrane of 
the socket of a tooth. 

Pe-ri-od'o-seope. [Periedos’co- 
pus; from zepiodos, a “period,” and 
oxoriw, to “observe.”] An instrument 
for determining the date of menstruation, 
labor, ete., and for other calculations. 

Pe-ri'o-dus Lu-na’ris.*  (“ Lunar 
Period.”’) The catamenial or menstrual 
period. 

Pév-i-or’'bi-ta.* [From zepi, “ around,” 
and or/bita, the “orbit.”] The lining 
membrane of the orbit or socket of the 


eye; the periosteum of the orbit. 
Périoste. See Prriosteum. 
Pér-i-os-te-i'tis.* The same as 

Perrostitis, which see. 
Pér-i-os'te-um.* [From epi, “a- 


round,” and doréov, a “bone.”] (Fr. 
Périoste, p'réost’.) The thin, delicate 
membrane forming the immediate coy- 
ering of the bones. 

Pér-i-os-ti'tis, idis.* [From peri- 
os'teum.] Inflammation of the perios- 
teum. 

Pér-i-os-to’ma, a’tis.* [From epi, 
“around,” and osto'ma, an “osseous 
tumor.”] A morbid osseous formation 
surrounding a bone: a periostome. 

Pér-i-os-to’sis.* The progress or 
formation of periostoma. 
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Pér-I-pet'a-lous. [Peripet/alus ; 
from rept, “around,” and wéradoy, a 
“petal.” ] Surrounding the petals. 


Pér-i-pha-ci’ tis, idis.* [From per- 
iph'acus.| Inflammation of the capsule 
of the eye; circumfused inflanmation 
of the lens. 

Pe-riph’a-eus.* [Irom zepi, “a- 
round,” and gaxés, a “lentil,” and hence 
a “lens.’’]| The capsule of the lens of 
the eye. 

Pe-riph’e-ral. [From periphe'ria, 
the “periphery?’] Belonging to the 
periphery of any roundish substance. 
Applied by Dr. Barclay as meaning 
“towards the cireumference.” 

Pér-i-phér'ic, or Pér-i-phér’i-cal. 
{Peripher 'icus.] Relating to the 
periphery, orsituated around the periph- 
ery of an organ. 

Peripher'ic Im ’pul-ses. <A term 
applied by Naumann to the influence 
which is transmitted from the nerves of 
any particular part of the body to the 
centres of the nervous system (ie. the 
brain and the spinal cord). 

Pe-riph’e-ry. [Periphe’ria; from 
nepi, “about,” and ¢épw, to “carry.”’} 
The circumference of a. circle, ellipse, or 
other similar figure. 

Pér-i-phylTum.* [From zspi, “a- 
round,” and $d, a “leaf.”] Applied 
in the plural (periphyl'Ta) to the scales 
around the ovary of the Graminacezx. 

Pér-ip-neii-mo’ni-a No’tha.* 
(‘Spurious or Bastard Peripneumony.’’) 
A name applied to a variety of acute 
bronchitis. 

Pér-ip-neti-mon’iec. [Peripneu- 
mon/iews.| Belonging to peripneu- 
mony. 

Peripneumonitis. See PyrvMontA. 

Pér-ip-nei’mo-ny. ([Peripmeu- 
mo/nia; from repi, “around,” or “near,” 
and zyejpoy, the “organs of breathing;’”” 
hence, perhaps, the principal air-pas- 
sages.] Inflammation of the substance 
of the lungs, being that part which sur- 


rounds the air-passages. See Pnerv- 
MONTA. 
Péri-sperm. ([Perisper’mium, 


or Perisper’*mum; from epi, ‘“a- 
round,” or “near,” and ozéppa, a “seed.’’} 
The albumen of the seed of plants. 

Pér-i-sper’mate. [Perisper’ma- 
¢us, or Perisper’micus.] Provided 
with a perisperm: perisper’mic. 

Pér-i-sta’elyy-um.* [From epi, 
“around,” or “near,” aud oraxis, & 
“spike,’ or “ear.”’] Applied to the 
glume of the Graminacex. 
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Pér-i-stal tic. [Peristal ticus ; 
from meptoré\y, to “ contract.”} Applied 
to the peculiar movement of the imtes- 
tines, like that of a worm in its progress 
(hence also named vermicular motion), by 
which they gradually propel their con- 
tents; applied by M. Hall fo all the 
movements of the heart, stomach, intes- 
tines, uterus, etc., which movements are 
not directly dependent on the spinal mar- 
row. 

Pér-i-sta-min’e-us.* [From epi, 
“around,” and sta’men.} Applied in 
the plural feminine (peristamin’ex), in 
the Jussieuan. system, to dicotyledonous, 
apetalous plants, in which the stamens 
are perigynous. 


Pér-i-sta-min'i-us.* The same as 
PERISTAMINEUS. 
Pér-i-staph-y-li/nus.* [From zepi, 


“around,” and crapvdj, the “uyula.’’} 
Belonging to, or connected with, the 
uyula: peristaphyline. A term applied 
to two muscles of the palate, the exter- 
nus, or circumflexus palati, and the inter- 
nus, or levator palatt mollis. 
Pér-i-staph’y-lo Pihar-¥n-ge’us * 
[from dépvyz, the “pharynx” ]. The first, 
or upper, portion of the palato-pharyn- 
geus muscle; the second, or middle, por- 
tion is termed pharyngo-etaphylinus z the 
third, or lower, portion, thyro-staphylinus. 
Pér-i-stem/o-mis.* [From zspi, “a- 
round,” and orjpov, a “stamen.”} The 
same as PERISTAMINEUS, Which see. 
Pe-ris'to-ma, a’tis.* [I'rom_ epi, 
“around,” and orépa, a “mouth.”| The 
margin or circumference of a mouth, or 
of a mouth-like opening; a peristome. 
Pér'i-stome. [Peristo’mium 
from the same.] The fringe of rigid 
processes around the mouth cf the spore- 
case or theca of certain mosses. 


Pér-i-stom ic. [Pertsivarsae 
Belonging to a peristome. 
Pér'i-style. [Peristy’Ius; from 


nepi, “around,” and orédo, a “pillar.”’} 
A range of columns around an edifice. 
Also, a series of stameng inserted around 
the ovary. 

Pér-i-sys'to-le* [From zepi, 
“around,” or “near,” and sveredi, “ con- 
traction.”] The instant of time between 
the contraction and dilatation of the 
heart, perceptible, it is said, only in the 
dying. 

Péritoine. See Periroyxum. 

Pe-rit'o-mous. [From zi, “a- 
round,” and répvw, to “eut.’} Applied 
in Mineralogy to cleavage parallel to the 
axis and im moro than cne direction. 
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Pér-i-to-nze’um,* or Pér-i-to-ne’» 
um. [From zsprcivw, to ‘stretch 
around,” or “stretch all over.”] (Fr. 
Péritoine, pa'ré'twix’.) A strong serous 
membrane investing the entire parietes 
and viscera of the abdomen, 

Pér-i-to-ni'tis, idis.* [From peri- 
tonx'wn.] Inflammation of the perito- 
nxum lining the parietes of the abdo- 
men; when it attacks that investing 
any of the viscera, the disease usually 
takes the name of the viscus, as enteritis, 
gastritis, hepatitis, nephritis, ete. 

Pér-i-tre’ma, afis.* [From epi, 
“around,” and zpijpa, a “hole.”] The 
per’itreme. In Entomology, asmall piece 
of hornlike substance surrounding the 
stigmatic opening along the anterior bor- 
der of the episternum, or sternum, of the 
Hexap'oda. 

Pe-rit’ro-pal, or Pér-it’ro-pous. 
[From zepi, “around,” and tpérw, to 
“turn.”] Horizontal to the axis of the 
fruit. Applied to an embryo of a plant. 

Pér-i-zo’ma.* [From zepi, “around,” 
and $cwyu, to “gird.”] Literally, a 
“irdle,” a “truss.” A name for the 
diaphragm. 

Per’kin-ism. A mode of treatment 
first employed by Dr. Perkins, of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. It consists in apply- 


_ ing to the diseased part, the extremitics 


of two metallic rods, made of different 
metals, and called Metallic Tractors. 
The success obtained was probably 
through the influence of the imagination. 
Per'late. [Perla’tus; from the Ita- 
lian and Spanish per’la, a “pearl.”] 
“Pearled.” Applied to leaves raised 
from small, round, firm eminences; also 
to the expansions of lichens provided 
with round tubercles, compared to an 
embroidery of small pearls; and some- 
t.mesto plants of which the white flowers 
are disposed in small oblong bunches. 
Perie, pérl. The French name for 
Peart, which see. 
Permanent. See Persistent. 
Per-man-gan’‘ie Ag’id. A name 
proposed for the compound previously 
ealled manganesic acid. 
Per-me-a-bil/i-ty. [Permeabil’i- 
tas, a’tis; from per, “through,” and 
me'o, to “pass.”| That property of 
certain bodies which permits others to 
pass through their pores. 3 
Per'me-a-ble. |[Permeab’ilis; from 
the same.| Per’vious; that may be per- 
meated; that possesses permeability. 
_ Per-mis'tion. [Permis'tio, 0’nis, 
or Permix’tio, o’n's; from per, 


PRR. 
“through,” or “thorough,” and mis’cco, 
mis'tum or nic'tum, to “mix.”| A com- 
plete mingling or mixture. 

Per’mu-tate. [Permuta’tus; from 
permu'to, permuta'tum, to “change,” or 
“interchange.”] Applied to flowers in 
which the abortion of the sexual organs 
causes a remarkable change in the floral 
teguments, as in many double flowers. 

Per-nig’ious [from perni¢'ies, ‘“de- 
struction”] Fe'ver. A name applicd 
by Dr. Wood to a form of congestive in- 
termittent, on account of its great fatality. 

Per'ni-o, 0/nis.* [From trépva, ihe 
“heel.” ] A kibe or chilblain. 

Per'nio Sim’plex.* 
Chilblain.”) Chilblain 
cuticle is unbroken. 

Pér-o-nz'us,* or Pér-o-ne’us.* 
[From zepévn, the “fibula.”] Perone’al. 
Belonging to or connected with the 
fibula. 

Peronz’us (or Perone’us) Bre'- 
vis.* (‘Short Peronzal [Muscle].”) A 
muscle of the leg, situate below the 
peronxus longus. It is attached above to 
the outer surface of the fibula. 

Peronz’us Lon’gus.* (“Long Per- 
oneal [Muscle].””) A muscle placed at 
the outer part of the leg, and under the 
sole of the foot. 

Peronz’us Ter'tius.* (“Third 
Peronexal [Muscle].”) A muscle arising 
from the lower third of the fibula, and 
inserted into the outer metatarsal bene. 

Pér'o-ne.* [Gr. repévn.] The fibula, 
or external bone of the leg. 

Pévoné, pVro'nd’. The French term 
for Finuna, which sce. 

Pér-o-ne’al. Belonging to the fibula. 
See PERoNXUS. 

Peroneus. See Peron cvs. 

Per. op. emet. — Perac'té operatio'- 
ne emet'ici.* ‘When the operation of 
the emetic is finished.” 

Per-ox'i-dat-ed. [Peroxyda’tus.] 
Applied to a metal, or other simple body, 
in the state of a peroxide. 

Per-ox'ide. [{Perox'ydum:; from 
per, “intensive,” and oa'ydum, an 
‘“‘oxide.”] The compound which results 
from the combination of a simple body 
with the maximum of oxygen. 

Pér'ry. [Vinum Pyra’ceum.] 
{From the French Poire, a “pear.”] A 
vinous liquor made from pears, in the 
same way as cider is made from apples. 

Per'si-ea.* [From Per'sia, its native 
country.] The peach-tree, or the Amyg'- 
dalus Per'sica. 

Per-sis'tent. 


(“Simple 
in which the 


[Persis'tens; from 
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persis'to, to “continue,” to “ persevere.’’] 
Constant; permanent; remaining, as 
the leaves of evergreens through the 
winter, and the calyx of many plants 
until the fruit is formed. 

Per’so-nate. [Persona’tus; from 
perso'na, a “character in a drama,” a 
“mask.”] Masked; disguised. Ap- 
plied to certain flowers. 

Per-spe-cil'lum.* [From per, 
“through,” and spe'cio, to “behold.’’} 
An eye-glass; in the plural (perspecil'la) 
spectacles. 

Per-spi-ra’tion. [Perspira’'tio, 
o'nis; from perspi'ro, perspira'tum, to 
“breathe through.”] The fluid secreted 
by the extremities of the cutaneous arte- 
ries on the surface of the body; sweat. 
See Diarnoresis, Hiprosis, SuDATION, 
and Supor. 

Perspiration, Diminished. Sce 
ADIAPHORESIS, ADIAPNEUSTIA, and AN- 
IDROSIS. 

Perspira’tion, In-sen’‘si-ble. The 
same as TRANSPIRATION, which see. 

Perspiration, Morbid. See Erur- 
DROSIS. 

Perspiration, Obstructed. See 
ADIAPHORESIS, and ANIDROSIS. j 

Perturba'tio (per-tur-ba’she-o) 
Crit'I-ea.* A critical disturbance or 
excitement of the organism, forming the 
crisis of a disease. 

Per-tur-ba'tion. [Perturba’tio, 
o'nis; from per, “very,” or “ greatly,” 
and tur’bo, turba’tum, to “disturb.”] In 
Pathology, excessive restlessness or dis- 
quiet. Applied in Astronomy to the. de- 
viation of a celestial body from the ellip- 
tic orbit which it would describe if acted 
upon by no other attractive force than 
that of the sun or central body around 
which it revolves.—(BRranDr.) 

Per-tuse’. [Pertu’sus; from per- 
tun'do, pertu'sum, to “pierce.” ] Pierced 
with large holes distributed irregularly. 
Applied to certain parts of plants. 

Per-tus'sis.* [From per, intensive, 
and tus’sis, a “cough.”] (Fr. Towr con- 
vulsive, too kby'viil'sév’, and Coqueluche, 
kdk'liish’.) Hooping-cough. A con- 
tagious disease characterized by a con- 
vulsive strangulating cough, with hoop- 
ing, returning by fits which are usually 
terminated by vomiting. A genus of the 
order Spasmi, class Neuroses, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Pér-n-if/er-us.* [From Peruvia’ nus, 
“ Peruvian,” and fe’ro, to “bear.’”’] Lit- 
erally, “bearing what is Peruvian:” as, 
Myrospermum Peruiferum, the ‘* Myro- 
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spermum which produces the Peruvian 
[Balsam ].” 

Pér'u-late. [Perula’tus.] Hay- 
ing bud-seales ( perule). 

Pér’ule. [Per'ula; diminutive of 
pe'ra, a“shepherd’s pouch.”] In Botany, 
a kind of sac formed by the prolonged, 
adherent bases of two lobes of the peri- 
gone of certain Orchidex ; also, the en- 
velope of buds of trees of cold climates; 
a bud-seale. 

Peruvian Balsam. See Basa 
oF Perv. 

Peruvian Bark. See Cincnona. 

Pe-ru-vi-a/nus.* Belonging to Peru: 
Peru’yian. 

Per-vi-gil'i-um.* [From per, in- 
tensive, and viy’ilo, to “wateh.’”’] Dis- 
inclination to sleep; watching; vigi- 
lance. 

Pés,* gen. Pe'dis. [From 7oi, a 
“foot.”] (Fr. Pied, pe-a’.) The foot; 
the base on which the body rests when 
standing. It consists of the tarsus, me- 
tatarsus, and toes; with their blood-ves- 
sels, nerves, tendons, sheaths, and integu- 
ments. 

Pes An-se-ri/nus.* (“Goose-Foot,”) 
The distribution of the facial nerve, so 
called from a fancied resemblance; the 
parotidean plexus. 

Pes Equinus. See Tauipes Egui- 
Nvs. 

Pes Hip-po-cam’pi.* (“Foot of 
the Hippocampus.”) Properly, the ante- 
rior part of the hippocampus, but often 
used as synonymous with hippocampus. 

Pés'sa-ry. [Pessa/rium; from 
reoods, an “oval-shaped stone.”] (Fr. 
Pessaire, pés'séi'.) An instrument in 
the form of a ring, or ball, for intro- 
duction into the vagina, to prevent or 
remedy the prolapse of the uterus. 

Peste. Sce Prstis. 

Pés-tif’er-ous. [Pes'tifer; from 
pes'tis, a “plague,” and fe’ro, to 
“bear,” or “produce.”’] Producing ‘or 
causine pestilence. 

Pés'ti-lenee. [Pestilen’tia, and 
Pes’tis.] | A contagious or infectious 
disease which is epidemic, or endemic, 
and fatal; a plague. 

Pés-ti-len'tial, or Pés’ti-lent. 
[Pestilentia’lis.] Pertaining to pesti- 
lence; producing the plague, or pesti- 
lence. 

Pés'tis.* (Fr. Peste, pést.) The 
plague, a disease characterized by ty- 
phus fever, great prostration of strength, 
buboes, earbuncles, petechiv, hamor- 
rhage, and sometimes by diarrhea A 
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genus of the order Hxanthemata, class 
Pyrexizx, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Pes'tle. [Pistil’lum.] An instru- 
ment to pound with in a mortar. 

Pet’al. [Lat.Pet/alum; Gr. réra)ov, 
an “expanded leaf.”] A flower-leaf; a 
leaf of a corolla. 

Pet-a-lan'thus.* [From réradov, a 
“petal,” and avios, a “ flower.”] Having 
flowers with petals. 

Pe-tal'i-form. [Petalifor'mis; 
from réradov, a “petal.”] Shaped like a 
petal; petaloid. 

Pet-a-lo'dés.* [From zéra)ov, a “ pet- 
al,” and «ides, a “form.”] Resembling 
petals; also, having petals, or the appear- 
ance of petals. 

Pet-a-lo’de-us.* The same as Pet- 
ALODES, which see. 

Pet’a-loid. [Petaloi’des; from 
néradov, a “petal,” and cidos, a “form.”’] 
Resembling a petal. 

Pet'a-lous. Having petals. 

Pe-te'ehi-a,* plural Pe-te’ehi-a. 
[From pete’chio, a “ flea-bite.”] A small 
red or purplish spot, like a flea-bite. 

Pete’chiz si’ne Fe'bre.* (“ Pete- 
chiz without Fever.”) A term ap- 
plied to purpura simplex, or petechial 
‘scurvy. 

Pe-te’chi-al, or pe-tek’e-al. [Pe- 
techia‘lis.] Belonging to petechiz. 

Pe-ti-o-la’ceous. [Petiola’ceus; 


from pet?olus, a “petiole.”] Applied to: 


buds when the bases of the petioles, di- 
lated into shells, form the investiture of 
the young shoot. 

Pet'i-o-lar. [Petiola’ris.] Belong- 
ing to a petiole, or borne on a petiole. 

Pet'i-o-late. [Petiola’tus.] Pro- 
vided with a petiole. 

Pet-i-o-la'tion. [ Petiola’tio, o’nis. | 
The state of leaves provided with a 
petiole. 

Pet'li-ole. [Peti'olus; diminutive 
of pes, a “foot.”’] The foot-stalk of a 
leaf; a leaf-stalk. 

Pet-i-ol/u-late. [Petiolula’tus.]| 
Applied to a foliole borne upon a petio- 
lule. 

Pet’'i-o-lule. [Petiol/ulus; diminu- 
tive of peti’ olus, a “petiole.”] The par- 
ticular petiole of each foliole in a com- 
pound leaf. 2 

Petit Argent, peh-té’ tar‘zhine’. A 
French term for PLATINUM, which see. 

Petit (peh-té’), Ca-mal’ of. A small 
triangular canal, between the layers of 
the hyaloid membrane that enclose the 
erystalline lens: discovered by Petit. 

Petite Vérole, peh-tét! virol’. A 
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French name for “small-pox.”’ See 
VARIOLA, 
Petit Mal, peh-té’ m4l. A French 


term for the slighter form of epilepsy. 

Petiveriacez,* pet-e-ve-re-a’/she-é. 
[From Petive'ria, one of the genera.] A 
small natural order of exogenous West 
Indian or tropical plants (herbs or under- 
shrubs). 

PRe-tral'o-gy. [Petralo'gia; from 
nérpa, a “rock,” and Adyos, a “ discourse.’’] 
The science which treats of the nature of 
rocks. 

Petrelzum. Sce PeTrroitevm. 

Pet-ri-fac'tion. [From pe’tra, a 
“rock,” and fa'cio, to “make.”] The 
act of petrifying, or converting into 
stone. Also applied to a body changed 
into stone. The term petrifaction is ap- 
plied by Virchow to the change which 
takes place when any soft part of the 
body assumes the form or appearance of 
bone by absorbing calcareous matter. In 
this sense, it is synonymous with caleif- 
cation, and must not be confounded with 
ossification, which denotes the formation 
of actual bone. 
> Petrification. See Perriraction. 

Pet-ro-graph'i-cal. [Petrograph’- 
ieus.| Belonging to petrography. 

Pe-trog’'ra-phy. [Petrogra’phia; 
from zérpa, a “rock,” and ypddw, to 
“write.”] A description of rocks; or 
the art of writing on stone. 

Pe-tro’le-um.* [From pe’tra, a 
“rock,” and o'leum, “oil.’’] “Rock oil.” 
A bituminons liquid substance that flows 
between rocks, or issues from the earth. 
The Pharmacopeial name (Lond. and 
Ed. Ph.) for the Petroleum Barbadense. 

Petro‘leum Bar-ba-den'se.* A 
kind of tar found in some parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland; mineral tar; termed 
also Bitumen Barbadense. 

Pet’ro-lin, or Pet’ro-line. [Pet- 
roli'na.] A substance obtained by dis- 
tillation from petroleum. 

Pet-ro-mas'toid. [From rérpa, a 
“rock,” and mastoi’des.| Applied by 
Owen to the homologues of the mastoid 
process in certain mammatlia. 

Pe-troph'i-lus.* [From zézpa, a 
“rock,” and ¢idéw, to “love.”] Literally, 
“loving rocks.” Growing in rocky or 
stony places: petroph’ilous. 

Pe-tro’sal. [Petro’sus; from zézpa, 
a “rock.”’] Belonging to the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone. 

Petro’sal Si‘nus. Applied to each 
of two sinuses of the dura mater, the 
superior and inferior, leading from the 
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cavernous sinus backwards to the lateral 
sinus: so named because they are adjacent 
to the petrous bone. 

Pet-ro-se-linum.* [From zérpa, a 
“rock,” and céwov, “parsley :’ named 
because it grows among stony places.] 
Parsley. A Linnean genus of the class 
Pentandria, natural order Apiacexr. Also, 
the Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the root of Petroseli/num sati’vum. , See 
Apium PerroseLinum. 

Petroseli‘num Sa-ti’vuam.* The 
systematic name of the common parsley- 
plant. Also called Apium PrrTRosELI- 
NUM. 

Petroselinum Wul-ga’re.*  An- 
other name for PeTroseLInUM SATIVUM, 
which see. 

Pe'trous. [Petro’sus; from zézpa, 
a “‘rock.”] Belonging to, or resembling, 
a rock or stone. See PeTrosaL. 

Pew’ter. [Old French, Peautre, po't’r; 
modern French, Htain, a'tine’.]. An alloy 
of tin and lead, to which antimony and 
copper in small proportions are some- 
times added. 

Pey’er’s Glands [Peye’ri Glan’- 
dulz], or Pey’er’s Pateh’es. The 
glandule aggregate, or assemblages of 
minute glands on the internal surface of 
the intestines, first noticed by Peyer. 
According to Virchow, “a Peyer's Patch 
is nothing more than a lymphatic gland 
spread out as it were upon the sur- 
face.” 

Pha-¢i'tis, idis.* [From ¢axécs, the 
“lentil;” also, the “lens of the eye.”] 
Inflammation of the crystalline lens. 

Phac-o-¢¥s'ta,* or Phae-o-¢cys'te.* 
[From daxé, a “lentil,” and kiorn or xio- 
ts, a@ “bag.”] The capsule of the erys- 
talline lens. 

Phac-o-¢ys-tee'to-me.* [From pha- 
cocys'ta, and éxroui, a “cutting out.’’] 
Rognetta’s operation for cataract by eut- 
ting out a part of the capsule. 

Phac-o-¢ys-tee'to-mus.* The in- 
strument used in the operation of pha- 
cocystectomy: a phacocystectome, 

Phac-o-¢ys-ti'tis, —idis.* [From 
phacocys'ta.| Inflammation of the cap- 
sule of the crystalline lens. 

Pha-co-i'dés.* [From gaxés, a “len- 
til,” and eidoc, a “form.”] Resembling 
a lentil in form. 

Phacomalacia,* fak-o-ma-la’she-a. 
[From ¢axés, a “lentil,” or “lens,” and 
xadaxia, “softness.”] Softening of the 
crystalline lens. 

Phac-o-plas’ma, atis.* [From ¢a- 
«és, a “lentil,” and mdopa, “any thing 
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moulded.’”’] A cataplasm, or poultice, 
of lentils; also applied to a poultice of 
linseed meal. 

Phzen-o-car’pus.* [From ¢aivona, 
to “appear,” and xapréc, “fruit.”’] Hay- 
ing fruits very apparent. 

Phoe-nog'a-mous. [Phznoga’- 
mius; from ¢aivw, to “appear,” and 
yapos, “marriage.’”’] Having stamens 
and pistils distinctly developed; haying 
manifest flowers. See PHANEROGAMUS. 

Phenomenon. See PHENOMENON. 

Phze-nom'e-no-sco'pi-a.* — [From 
phenom! enon, and cxoréw, to “examine.’’] 
The observation and examination of 
(morbid) phenomena. 

Phag-e-dee'na.* [From ¢iéyw, to 
“eat,” or “eat away.”] A malignant 
ulcer which spreads very rapidly. 

Phagedeze/na Gan-gre-no’sa.* 
Hospital gangrene. 

Phag-e-den’ic. [Phagedzen’icus. | 
Belonging to phagedena. 

Pha-lan’ga-gra,*  Pha-lan-gar- 
thri'tis, idis.* [From pha'lanzx, dypa, 
a “seizure,” and arthri'tis, “gout.” ] 
Gout of the finger or toe. 

Pha-lan’gés,* the plural of PHALANX, 
which see. 

Pha-lan’gic. [Phalan’gicus.] Be- 
longing to the phalanges. 

Phal’anx* or fa/lanks, plural Pha- 
lan’gés. (Gr. ¢iayz, a “battalion.” 


| Applied in the plural to the small bones 


of the fingers and toes. In Botany, it 
signifies bundles of adelphous or elus- 
tered stamens. i 

Phal-lal'gi-a.* [From ¢ad)és, the 
“membrum virile,” or “penis,” and adyos, 
“pain.”] Pain in the membrum virile. 

Phal-la-neti-r¥s'ma, atis.* [From 
pardds, the “membrum virile,” or “penis,” 
and dveipuopa, a “ widening,” also “ aneur- 
ism.”] Aneurism of the penis. 

Phal-lo-blen-nor-rheoe'a.* [From 
garrJo;, the “penis,” and blennorrhe'a,] 
Chronic blennorrhea, or gleet. 

Phal-lo-ear-ci-no’ma, atis.* [From 
garr\0s, the “penis,” and kapkivwpna, “ can- 
cer.”] Cancer of the penis. 

Phal-lo-i'dés.* [From ¢a\\éc,_ the 
“penis,” and eido;, a “form.”] Resembling 
a penis. 

Phal-lon’eus.* [From ¢al\&, the 
“penis,” and dyxos, a “tumor.” ] A mor- 
bid swelling of the penis. 

Phal-lor-rha’gi-a.* [From dart, 
the “penis,” and piyy yu, to “ burst forth.’’] 
A bursting forth of blood from the penis. 

Phal-lor-rhee'a.* [From ¢a\\&, the 
“penis,” and fiw, to “flow.”] <A flow 
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from the penis (or urethra). Another 
term for gonorrheea. 
Phan-er-an-the’rus,* Phan-e- 


ran’'thus.* [From ¢avepés, “evident,” 
dvOnpés, an “anther,” and dyOos, a “ flow- 
er.”] Having anthers on the outside: 
phaneranthe’rous. 

Phan-e-rog’a-mous. [Phanerog'- 
amus, Phaneroga’mius; from dave- 
és, “manifest,” “conspicuous,” and ydpos, 
“marriage,” or “union.”} Having mani- 
fest or conspicuous flowers. A term ap- 
plied to a grand division of plants, called 
also flowering, or phenogamous, plants. 

Phan-tas'’ma, aiis.* [From ¢avrdSw, 
to “make appear.”] Phantasm. An 
apparition; an imaginary representation 
of objects not really present, the effect 
of disease of the eye or brain; phantasy. 

Phan-tas-mat’ic. {[Phantasmat’- 
ieus.| Pertaining to phantasma. 

Phan’tom. ([Phanto’ma, atis; 
from gavré§w, to “make visible.”] The 
same as PuanrasmMA. Also, the small 
effigy of a child employed to illustrate 
the progress of labor. 

Phar-bi'tis Nil.“ A _ convolvula- 
ceous tropical plant with purgative seeds, 
which may be substituted for jalap. 

Phar-ma-¢et'tie. [Pharmaceu’- 
’ fieus; from ¢dappaxciw, to “use medi- 
cines.”] Belonging to pharmacy. 

Phar-ma-¢eii'tics. [Pharmaceu’- 
tieca; from the same.] The science of 
preparing medicines. 

Phar-ma-een tist. 
pharmacy; a druggist. 

Phar'ma-eist. The same as PHAR- 
MACBUTIST. 


One skilled in 


Phar-ma-co-dy-nam‘ies. [Phar- 
macotlynam’‘ica; from ¢dpyaxoy, a 


” 


“medicine,” also “poison,” and dévapyts, 
“power.”] That branch of Materia 
Medica which treats of the power or 
effects of medicines and poisons. 

Phar-ma-cog'no-sy. [From ¢arua- 
xov, a “medicine,” and yveor, “ know- 
ledge.’’] That branch of Pharmacology 
which treats of simples or unprepared 
medicines. 

Phar-ma-co-log'I-cal. [Pharma- 
colog’icus.] Of, or belonging to, Phar- 
macology. 

Phar-ma-col'o-gy. [Pharmaco- 
lo'gia; from ¢dppaxoy, a “ medicine,” and 
Nbyos, a “discourse.”] A treatise on the 
art or science of preparing medicines; 
that branch of science which treats of 
medicines; pharmacy. 

Phar ma-con.* [Gr. dédpyaxoy.] A 
inedicine; a drug; also, a poison. 
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Phar-ma-co-poe'ia.* [From odppa- 
cov, a “medicine,” and row, to “make.” ] 
A book containing directions for com- 
pounding or preparing medicines. 

Phar-ma-eo-peoe ial. [Pharma- 
eopeoeia’lis.]| Of, or belonging to, a 
pharmacopeeia. 

Phar’ma-ey. [Pharma’cia; from 
~appaxov, a “medicine.” | Thé art of pre- 
paring medicines to be used in the treat- 
ment of diseases; the trade of a drug- 
gist. 

Phar-yn-gal/gi-a.* [From ¢éovyi, 
the “throat,” or “pharynx,” and 4)dyos, 
“pain.”] Pain in the pharynx. 

Phar-yn-gal’gi-eus.* Belonging to 
pharyngalgia. 

Phar-yn-ge’al. [Pharynge’us; 
from ddpvyz, the “ pharynx.’”’] Belonging 
to the pharynx. 

Pha-ryn-gem-phrax’is.* — [From 
gépvyz, the “pharynx,” and épjpazu, a 
“stoppage.”] A stoppage or obstruction 
in the pharynx. 

Phar-yn-gis’mus.* [From ¢épvyf, 
the “pharynx.”] Spasm of the muscles 
of the pharynx. 

Phar-yn-gi tis, idis.* [From ddpvyz, 
the “pharynx.”] Inflammation of the 
pharynx; also termed Cynan’che phar- 
ynge' a. 

Pha-ryn'go-dyun'i-a.* [From ¢dpvyz, 
the “pharynx,” and ddévn, ‘pain.”] 
Pain, spasmodic or chronic, of the phar- 
ynx. 

Phar-yn-gol’o-gy. [From ¢dpvyz, 
the “pharynx,” and \byos, a “ discourse.” ] 
That part of Anatomy which treats of 
the pharynx. 

Pha-ryn'go-pér-is'to-le.* — [From 
gdpvyt, the “pharynx,” zepi, “around,” 
and ariMw, to set,” to arrange;” also, 
to “bind.” ] Contraction or constriction 
of the pharynx. See PHARYNGOSTENIA. 

Pha-ryn'go-ple’gi-a.* [From gdpvy;, 
the “pharynx,” andmnyf, a“ stroke.” ] A 
paralysis of the muscles of the pharynx. 

Pha-ryn-gor-rha’gi-a.* [From 
gdpvyt, the “pharynx,” and piyvyu, to 
“burst forth.”] A bursting forth or 
sudden discharge (of blood) from the 
pharynx. 

Pha-ryn-go-spas’mus.* {From 
ddpvyt, the “pharynx,” and onacpés, a 
“eonvulsion.”| Spasm of the pharynx. 

Pha-ryn-go-ste'ni.a.* [From gdpryt, 
the “pharynx,” and orévos, a “strait,” or 
“difficulty.”] Contraction of the phar- 
ynx, like pharyngoperistole. 

Pha-ryn'go-tome. [Pharyngot’- 
omus; from ¢dpvyz, the eer, 
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and réww, to “eut.”’] An instrument 
invented by Petit for scarifying the ton- 
sils and opening abscesses about the 
fauces. 

Phar-yn-got’/o-my. [Pharyngo- 
to’mia; from the same.] The operation 
of cutting into the pharynx. 

Phar'ynx.* [Gr.¢dpoyz.] The com- 
mon opening or passage of the gullet 
and windpipe: in other words, the mus- 
culo-membranous sac at the back of 
the mouth and upper part of the ceso- 
phagus. 

Phase. [Lat. Pha’sis; Gr. gio, an 
“appearance.”] Applied in Astronomy 
to the appearance or shape which the 
moon and some of the planets present, 
such as gibbous, horned, halved, and 
round, or full. 

Pha-si-an'i-dz.* [From phasia’nus, 
a “‘pheasant.’”’] The name of a family 
of gallinaceous birds, of which the 
pheasant is the type. 

Pha-si-a’nus.* [Named from the 
river Phasis, in Colchis or Pontus, from 
which it is supposed to have been brought 
into Europe.| The pheasant. A genus 
of the order Gallinacee. 

Phasia’nus Col chi-cus.* (“ Colchi- 
can Pheasant.”) The systematic name 
of the common pheasant, the flesh of 
which is delicate and easy of digestion. 

Phasia’nus Gal’lus.* The syste- 
matic name of the common domestic 
fowl; also called Gallus domesticus. 

Phat-nor-rha’gi-a.* [From ¢drvn, 
the “socket of a tooth,” and fiyvuu, to 
“break or burst forth.”] A sudden dis- 
charge of blood from an alveolus, or 
tooth-socket. 

Phen-go-pho'bi-a.* [From ¢eyyéc, 
“light,” and ~650;, “fear.”’] A fear or in- 
tolerance of light. 

Phen ’‘i-cin, or Phen’i-cine. [Phoen- 
ici’ma; from going, “purple.”] A name 
given by Crum to the substance other- 
wise named IJndigo-carmina, which he 
discovered. 

Phe-nome-no-graph i-eal. [Phz- 
nomenozraph'ieus.| Belonging to 
phenomenography. 

Phe-nom-e-nog’ ra-phy. [Phee- 
nomenogra’phia; from phenom’enon, 
and ypipo, to “write.”] A history of 
morbid phenomena. 

Phe-nom-e-nol’o-gy. [Phsenom- 
enolo’gia; from phxnom'enon, and )é- 
yos, a “diseourse.”"] The science which 
treats of the symptoms or phenomena of 
disease. 

Phe-nom’e-nan. 
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non, or Phzenom/enum; from daivo- 
pat, to “appear.”] An appearance: any 
thing remarkable. 

Phi’al, or WVi’al. 
gtadn, & “shallow cup, or bowl”] A 
small glass bottle for containing liquid 
medicines. ‘ 

Philadelphacere,* fil-a-del-fa’/she-é. 
A small natural order of exogenous 
shrubs, natives of India, Japan, and 
North America. It includes the Phila- 
del'phus (Syringa, or Mock-Orange). 

Phi-los’o-pher’s Stone. [la’pis 
Philosopho’rum.] An imaginary sub- 
stance which, according to the opinion 
of the alchemists, had the power to 
transmute base metals into gold. 

Phi-los/o-phy. [Philoso’phia; 
from ¢Aé&w, to “leve,” and copia, “ wis- 
dom.”] The knowledge of things, natu- 
ral and moral, founded upon reason and 
experience. The science of causes and 
principles. It is sometimes employed to 
signify the sum total of systematic human 
knowledge. 

Phil’tre, or Phil/ter. [From gw, 
to “‘love.”} A love-potion; a medicine 
often used by the ancients for the pur- 
pose of inspiring love. 

Philydracez,* fil-e-dra/she-é. [From 
Phily'drum, one of the genera.} A small 
natural order of endogenous herbaceous 
plants, found in China and New Hol- 
land. 

Phi-mo’sis.* [From yw, to “ muz- 
ale,” to “bind.”] A constriction of the 
extremity of the prepuce, so that it can- 
not be drawn back to uncover the glans. 

Phi-mot'i-cus.* Belonging to phi- 
mosis: phimotie. 

Phieb-ee-ta’si-a,* or Phle-bee’ta- 
sis.” [From Aa, a “vein,” and éxreivw, 
to “extend.”] Terms for varix, an en- 
larged or swelled vein. 

Phileb-ec-to’pi-a.* [From gi, a 
“vein,” and éxrozos, “out of place.”] 
The abnormal situation of a vein, from 
original malformation or the pressure of 
a tumor. 

Phle-bi'tis, idis.* [From iv, a 
“vein.”] Inflammation of a vein. It 
is distinguished by a hard, cord-like line, 
tender or painful on being touched, ex- 
tending along the course of a vein or 
veins, from an incision or wound. 

Phiebi’tis, U'ter-ime. A term for 
puerperal fever. 

Phie-bo'dés.* [From ¢de), a 
“vein,” and eidos, a“ form.”] Resembling 
a vein; also, having veins. 

Phle-bog’ra-phy. [Phlebogra’- 


’ 


[Phi'ala; from ~ 
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phia: from “2, a “vein,’ and ypadw, 
to “‘ write.”"] A description, or history, 
of the veins. 

Phle-bo-i'dés.* [From Aw, a 
“vein,” and ettos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling a vein: phle’boid. 

Phieb’o-lite. [Phleboli’tes; from 
grey, a “vein,” and Atos, a “ stone.”] 
Literally, ‘“vein-stone.” Applied to 
small, fibrous, dense bodies sometimes 
found loose in the veins. 

Phie-bol'o-sy. [Phiebolo’gia ; 
from ¢Ax, a “vein,” and Adyos, a “ dis- 
course.”] A treatise on the veins; the 
anatomy of the veins. 

Phlieb‘o-me-tri'tis, idis.* [From 
ge, a “vein,” and metri’tis, “ inflam- 
mation of the womb.”] Venous me- 
tritis, or inflammation of the veins of the 
womb. 

Phieb-or-rha’gi-a.* [From gx, a 
“vein,” and piyyog, to “burst forth.”] 
Sudden discharge of blood from the rup- 
ture of a vein: phlebor’rhagy. 

Phleb-or-rhex’is.* [From @\&), a 
“vein,” and pits, a “breaking,” or 
“)ursting.”] The bursting, or rupture, 
of a vein. 

Phleb-o-s¢e-nog'ra-phy. [Phleb- 
oseenogra’phia; from Av, a “vein,” 
oxyvh, a ** scene,” and ypadw, to “ write.”] 
An illustrated description of the veins. 
See PHLEBOGRAPHY. 

Phieb-o-tomi-cal. [Phlebotom’- 
ieus.] Belonging to phlebotomy. 

Phie-bot'o-my. [Phleboto’mia; 
from prep, a “vein,” and réuvw, to “cut.” ] 
The operation of opening a vein; vene- 
section; blood-letting. 

Phlegm, flém. ([Gr. ¢déyya; from 
gdtyw, to “burn.”] Originally, “inflam- 
mation,” but afterwards applied to cer- 
tain humors supposed to be the cause of 
inflammation, and also of diseases un- 
attended with inflammation. One of the 
four natural humors of the ancients. 
A name given by the old chemists to a 
watery distilled liquor, as distinguished 
from a spirituous liquor. In popular 
language, the thick viscid mucus secreted 
by the lungs. 

Philegmasia,* fleg-ma/she-a, plural 
Philegmasize, fleg-ma’she-é. [From 
gdywo, to “burn.”] Phleg’masy. In- 
flammation accompanied by fever. In 
the plural, inflammations with fever. 
An order of the class Pyrexix of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Phieg-ma-sit'i-cus.* Of or belong- 
ing to phlegmasia, or inflammation; in- 
flammatory. Ling 
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Phlegmatia,* fleg-ma’she-a. [From 
gdéyua, “phlegm,” a “watery humor.”] 
Dropsical swelling. 

Phiegma'tia Do'lens.* ( Painful 
Phlegmatia.”) White-leg. A disease 
sometimes occurring in women soon after 
delivery, characterized by pain, increas- 
ing to an excruciating degree, along the 
thigh and leg to the foot, each part gra- 
dually becoming much swelled and very 
tense. 

Phieg-mat/ic. [Phlegmat’icus.] 
Relating to phlegm; abounding in 
phlegm; dull; sluggish. 


Phleg’mon. ([Pihieg’mone; {rom 
grtyo, to “burn.”] A bright red in- 
flammation. 


Phieg’mo-noid. [Phiegmonoi’- 
des; from ¢Acyyov4, a “tumor,” and éidos, 
a “form.”] Resembling phlegmon. 


Phiegmonesus. See PHLEGMO- 
NOUS. 
Phieg’mo-nous.  [Phlegmono’- 


” 


des; from ¢Acyporvh, “tumor,” or “ in- 
flammation.”] Of the nature of phleg- 
mon; pertaining to phleemon. 

Phlee-o-ri’zim, written also Phlo- 
rid’zin, or Phlo-rid/zine. [From 
prods, “bark,” and pia, a “root.”) A 
peculiar substance discovered in the bark 
of the root of the apple, pear, and cherry 
tree. 

Phlo-gis'tie. [Phlogis’ticus.] Be- 
longing to the supposed principle named 
phlogiston ; also, synonymous with “in- 
flammatory.” 

Phio-gis'ti-cat-ed Air, or Phlo- 
gis'ticated Gas. A term for nitrogen. 

Philo-gis’ton.* [From ¢oyiSw, to 
“burn.”’] An imaginary principle by 
which Stahl and the chemists. of his 
school accounted for the phenomena of 
combustion. They supposed the matter 
of fire existing in combustible bodies to 
be expelled in the process of combustion. 
By some, phlogiston was thought to be 
identical with hydrogen; while oxygen 
was termed dephlogisticated air, that is, 
airtestitute of phlogiston (or the princi- 
ple of inflammability). 

Phlo-gos’ic. [Phlogos’ieus; Fr. 
Phlogosique, flo‘go‘zék’.] In Pathology, 
belonging to phlogosis. Applied in Geo- 
logy to an order of pyrogenous earths, 
comprehending the PsEupo-Vo.Lcanic, 
which see. 

Phlo-go’sis.* [From ¢oyéw, to “in- 
flame.”’] Inflammation: some writers 
apply it to erysipelatous inflammation. 
A genus of the order Phlegmasix, class 
Pyrexiz, of Cullen’s Nosology. 
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Phlo-got’ie. [Phlogot’ieus.] Be- 
longing to phlogosis; inflammatory. 

Phio-got'i-ea.* [From phlogot’icus, 
“inflammatory.” ] The name of an or- 
der in Dr. Guod’s Nosology, comprising 
the various forms of inflammation, 

Phioridzin. Sce Puitaorizin. 

Phl¥e-te'na.* [From ¢didw, to 
“bubble up.”] <A pellucid vesicle con- 
ing a serous fluid. 

Phlyc-tz-no'dés.* [From phlyc- 
te'na.| Having or resembling phlyc- 
tena. 

Phiye-tzen’u-la.* [Diminutive of 
phlycte'na.| A little vesicle; applied to 
such as occur in serofulous inflammation 
of the conjunctiva, filled with a thin, 
cvlorless fluid. 

Phlyc'te-noid. [Phlyctzenoi’des ; 
from phlycte'na, and sides, a form.’ 
Resembling phlyctena. 


Phiye'tis, idis.* [From ¢vjw, to 
“boil.”] The same as PHLYcTa@Na, 
which see. 

Phiy’sis.* [From ¢ijw, or dbx, to 


“boil,” to “swell up.”] A generic term 
applied by Dr. Good to the different 
forms of whitlow. 

Phly-za'cious. [Phlyza’cius.] 
Belonging to a phlyzacium. 

Phiyzacium,®* fli-za'she-um. [From 
grd5w, to “boil,” to “swell up.”] Ap- 
plied by Willan to a small pustule con- 
taining pus, raised on a round, hard, 
inflamed base, and terminating in a dark- 
colored seab. 

Pinvenicina. See PaHenicrn. 

Pioen-i-cis'mus.* {From dott, 
“red.”] A name given to Ruseoua, 
which see. 

Phoen-i-cis'ti-cus.* 
phenicismus. 

Phoen-i-cop’y-ras.* [From doit, 
a “purple-red,” and py'rwn, a “ pear.’ | 
Having pyriform and red fruit. 

Phoe'nix Dace-ty-lif'e-ra.* The 
systematic name of the date palm-tree. 

Phoen-o-di'na,* or Phoen’o-dine. 
[From phno'des, “of a blood-colot.”’] 
A term for the Cruwor sanguinis, or blood 
clot; also used for hamatina. 

Phoen-o-din'i-eus.* Belonging to 
pherodi'nt: phenodinic. 

Pho-na'tion. [Phona’tio, o'nis ; 
from wi, the “voice.”] The formation 
of the voice; also, the physiology of the 
voice. 

Pho-net'ic. [Phonet’icus; from 
govh, the “voice.’”’] Pertaining to the 
voice: pertaining to, or representing, 
articulate sounds, 
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Phon/ic. [Phon’ieus; from the 
same.] Sometimes the same as PHONETIC. 
In Physics, the point or place in which 
is situated either the person who speaks, 
or the body which emits the sound, is 
called the phonic centre. j 

Phon’‘i-ea.* [From phon'ieus, “per- 
taining to sound.”] Diseases affecting 
the vocalavenues. ‘The name of an order 
in Good’s Nosology. 

Phon’ies. [From the same.] The 
doctrine or science of sounds. Sometimes 
employed in the same manner as Acous- 
TICS. 

Phon-o-camp’sis.* [From gwvi, 
the “ voice,” and kip, a “bending,” or 
“reflecting.’”’] In Physics, a throwing 
back, or reflecting, of sound; echo. 

Phon-o-camp’'tic. [Phonocamp’- 
ticus.| Belonging to phonocampsis ; 
able, or adapted, to reflect sounds. » The 
phonocamptic centre is the situation 
where the ear is placed in order to re- 
ceive reflected sounds. 

Phon-o-camp’ti-ea.* [From phon- 
ocamp’sis, an ‘‘echo.”] That branch of 
Physies which treats of the reflection of 
sound: phonocamp’tics. 

Phon-o-ehor'dz.* [From ¢wv}, a 
“voice,” and chor'dx, “chords.”] The 
Chord vocales, or voeal chords. 

Pho-nog'ra-phy. [Phonogra’- 
phia; from gw», “voice,” or “sound,” 
and ypdpw, to “write.”] Theart of writing 
words. according to their pronunciation 
or sound. Also, a deseription of the 
voice or of sound. 

Pho-nol'o-gy. [Phonolo’gia; from 
gor}, “voice,” or “sound.”] The science 
which treats of the modifications of the 
voice, or of the distinetive character of 
different articulate sounds. 

Phos’géne. [Phos’genus; from 
gs, “light,” and yévw, to “be born.’”’] 
Literally, “born of light.’ Applied to 
chloro-carbonie gas, because it is pro- 
duced by the action of the solar rays 
upon a mixture of equal parts of chlorine 
and carbonic oxide gas. 

Phosgene Gas. See PHosGennr, and 
ProTroGEenr GAS. 

Phos’phate. {Phos’phas, a’tis.] 
A salt formed of phosphoric acid and a 
base. 

Phos'phate of Lime.  ([Cal’cis 
Phos’phas, a’tis.] A combination of 
phosphoric acid and lime, forming the 
solid, or earthy, portion of bones. 

Phosphate of Soda. See Sop# 


PHospHas. 
| \ Phos’phat-€a. [Phospha'tus ; 
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from phos'phas, a “phosphate.”] Ap- 
plied to a base converted into a phos- 
phate by combination with phosphoric 
acid. 

Phos-phat'ic. [Phosphat’icus. | 
Belonging to, or containing, a phosphate. 

Phos’ phite. [Phos'phis, i'/’s.] 
A combination of phosphorous acid with 
au base. 

Phos’pho-rat-ed. [Phosphora’- 
tus; from phos'phorus.] Combined, or 
impregnated, with phosphorus. 

Phosphore. See Puospuorus. 

Phos-pho-rés'cence. [Phospho- 
weseen’tia; from phos'phorus.| The 

*quality of becoming luminous at. the 
ordinary temperature in the dark. A 
luminous appearance presented by many 
vegetable and animal substances, such, 
fur example, as phosphorescent (decay- 
ing) wood, the glow-worm, jelly-fish, ete. 

Phos-pho-rés’cent. [Phospho- 
res’eens; from the same.] Emitting 
light without heat, like phosphorus. See 
PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

Phos-phor’ic. [Phosphor’icus; 
from the same.] Applied to an acid of 
the third degree of oxidation of phos- 
phorus. 

Phos’pho-rous. [Phosphoro’sus; 
from the same.] Applied to an acid 
which contains one equivalent of phos- 
phorus and three of oxygen. 

Phos-pho-ru’ri-a.* [From phos’- 
phorus, and oijov, the “urine.”] The 
presence of phosphorus in the urine. 
See Pnorurta. 

Phos'pho-rus.*  [Gr. dwaddpos, the 
“day-star;” from $as, “light,” and ¢épe, 
to “bring.”] (Fr. Phosphore, fos‘for’.) 
Originally, the “‘day-star.” A translu- 
eent, nearly colorless substance, resem- 
bling wax, without taste, but having a 
peculiar smell. .It is extremely inflam- 
mable, and should be kept under water 
and protected from the light. When 
exposed to the air, it emits white fumes 
which are luminous in the dark. It has 
heen placed on the primary list of the 
Materia Medica of the U.S. Pharma- 
eopveia for 1860. In nature it is always 
found in combination with oxygen, /.e. 
in the state of phosphoric acid. Phos- 
phorus, in small doses, acts as a power- 
ful general stimulant; in iarge doses, it 
xs an irritant poison. 

Phosphorus, Baldwin’s. 
Hompere’s PuospHorts. 

Phosphorus of Canton. See CAn- 
ToN’s PHospHoRus. 

Phos'phu-ret, [Phosphure'tum; 


See 
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from phos'phorus.] A combination of 
phosphorus with a combustible body, or 
a metallic oxide. 

Phos’phu-ret-ed. The same as 
PHOSPHORATED, which see. 

Phosphuria. See PHorurtia. 

Pho-tal’gt-a.* [From das, duwrés, 
“light,” and adyos, “pain.”] Pain arising 
from too much light: photalgy. 

Phot'i-ca.* [From dais, pwrds, “light.” ] 
The doctrine of the nature and appear- 
ance of light: phot’ies. 

Phot'i-eus.* Of or belonging to 
light: photie. 

Pho-to-camp’sis.* [From dds, ¢wrds, 
“light,” and kdl, a “bending.”] Re- 
fraction of the rays of light. 

Pho-to-dys-pho'ri-a.* [From (ds, 
¢ewrés, “light,” and dyspho'ria, “restless- 
ness.”] Intolerance of light. 


Pho'to-géme Gas. The same as 
PHOSGENE, which see. 
Pho-to-gen‘ic. [Photogen’icus; 


from ¢ac, dwrds, “light,” and yévw, to “be 
born or produced.”] Produced or cre- 
ated by the light, as photographie pit- 
tures. 

Pho-to-graph’iec, or Pho-to- 
graph’i-eal. [Photograph’icus. | 
Belonging to photography ; photogenic. 

Pho-tog'ra-phy. |[Photogra'phia; 
from ¢as, ¢wrds, “light,” and ypapo, to 
“delineate.*] The production of the 
images of objects by the action of light 
on metal, paper, glass, etc., prepared for 
the purpose by chemical agencies. This 
art is sometimes called, from the name 
of M. Daguerre, the inventor, daguerreo- 
type, Which term is also applied to a pic- 
ture or representation thus produced. 

Pho-to-log'i-eal. [Photolog’icus. | 
Belonging to photology. : 

Pho-tol’o-gy. [Photolo'gia; from 
$@s, gwrds, “light,” and Ddyos, a “dis- 
course.”’] The science or doctrine of 
light. 

Pho-tom’e-ter. [Photom/etrum; 
from gas, “light,” and pérpoy, a “ mea- 
sure.”| An instrument by which to 
ascertain the comparative intensity of 
light. 

Pho-to-met’ri-cal. [Photomet’- 
rieus.| Belonging to photometry. 

Pho-tom’e-try. [Photome'tria; 
from as, gwrés, “light,” and perpiw, to 
“measure.”] The science which treats 


of the measurement of light. Also, the 
act of measuring light. 
Pho-ton’o-sos,* Pho-ton’o-sus,* 


[From ¢as, “light,” and vécos, “ disease.’’] 
Applied to any disease arising from ex- 
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posure to a glare of light, as snow-blind- 
ness, sun-stroke, ete. 

Pho-to-pho’bi-a.* [From $s, 
“light,” and dbos, ‘‘fear.”] A dread or 
intolerance of light. 

Pho-to-phob'i-eus.* Belonging to 
photophobia: photopho’bic. 

Pho-top’sy. [Photop’sia; from 
gos, “light,” and dfs, “sight.’”’] An ap- 
pearance or sense of light from internal 
causes. 

Pho-tor-rhex’is.* [From  ¢as, 
“light,” and pigs, a “breaking.”] Re- 
fraction of the rays of light. 

Pho’'to-sphere. [Photosphz’ra; 
from gas, “light,” and opaipa, a“ sphere.” | 
The “Sphere of Light.” The luminous 
atmosphere of the sun. 

Pho-tu’ri-a.* [From ¢0>, “light,” 
and odpov, the “urine.”] Urine which 
has a luminous appearance as it passes 
from the urethra; luminous urine. 

Phrag’ma, atis.* [From ¢pdcow, to 
“enclose.”] Applied in Botany to a 
spurious dissepiment of a pericarp. 

Phrag’mo-cone. ([Phragmoco’- 
nus: from ¢piccw, to “divide,” and x.ovog, 
a “cone.”’| The cone of the Belemnite, 
which is divided into chambers. 

Phrénésie. See Purenitis. 

Phren’ie. [Phren’icus; from ¢piv, 
the “diaphragm.”] Belonging to the 
diaphragm. 

Phren’i-ca.* [From¢piv, the “dia- 
phragm,” or parts adjacent to the heart 
(supposed by the ancients to be the seat of 
the intellect, as well as of the feelings): 
henee, the “mind.’’]| Medicines which 
affect the mental faculties; also, the 
name of an order in Dr. Good’s Nosology, 
comprising diseases affecting the intel- 
lect. 

Phre-nit’ie, or Phre-net/ic. 
{Phrenit/ieus.] Belonging to phreni- 
tis. 

Phre-ni'tis, idis.* [From ¢piv, the 
“mind.”] (Fr. Phrénésie, fra‘nd‘ze’.) 
Inflammation of the brain; phrenzy. A 
genus of the order Phiegmasizx, class Py- 
rexix, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Phren-o-log'i-cal. [Phrenolog’- 
icus.] Belonging to Phrenology. 

Phre-nol'o-3y. [| Phrenolo’gia; 
from ppiv, the “mind,”? and dsyos, a “ dis- 
course.”’] A treatise on the faculties of 
the human mind, and the organs by 
which they are said to manifest them- 
selves. Usually anplied to the science 
(if so it may be called) which treats of 
the faculties and propensities of the hu- 
man mind, as dependent on the develop- 
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ment of brain. Each different faculty 
is supposed to reside in a particular part 
of the brain, which part is termed the 
organ of the faculty to which it is appro- 


priated. 

Phreno-Magnetism, Phreno- 
Mesmerism. See Mursmwero-Pare- 
NOLOGY. 

Phrenzy. See Purenitis. 

Phtheiriasis. Sce Parurerasts. 

Phthiriasis,* the-ri'a-sis. [From 


g0sip, a “louse.”] A disease in which 
lice are bred on different parts of the 
body; called also Mor'bus pedicula'ris, 
or “lousy disease.” See PepicuLATION. 

Phthis'i-ecal. [Phtihis/ieus.] Be-* 
longing to phthisis ; consumptive. 

Phthisieus. See PrrursicaL. 

Phthisie. See Purarsts Putmona- 
LIS. 

Phthis-i-ol'o-g¥. [Phthisiolo’gia; 
from (iors, “consumption,” and dyos, a 
“discourse.” ] A dissertation or treatise 
on phthisis, or consumption; that branch 
of Pathology which treats of consump- 
tion. 

Phthisis,* ti’sis. [From ¢9iw, to 
“consume.” |] Pulmonary consumption, 
characterized by emaciation, debility, 
cough, hectic fever, and purulent expec- 
toration. 

Phthi'sis Pul-mo-na’lis.* — (Fr. 
Phthisic, té'zé'.) See Putmonary Con- 
SUMPTION. 

Phthoe,* tho’é. [From ¢0iw, to 
“corrupt.”] Ulceration of the lungs. 

Phy-cog’ra-phy. [Phycogra’- 
phia; from ixos, a “fucus,” or ‘sea- 
weed,” and ypadw, to “write.”] A his- 
tory or description of the Fuet. 

Phy-co-i-da’tus.* [From ¢ixos, a 
“fueus,” and eidos, “resemblance.’’]  Ap-= 
plied in the plural neuter (Phycoida'ta) 
by Lingbye to a section of the Hydro- 
phyta (aquatic plants). 

Phy-col’'o-gy. [Phycolo’gia; from 
gdkos, a “fucus,” or ‘“sea-weed,” and 
N5yos, a “ discourse.’’] That part of Bo- 
tany which treats of the Fuet. 

Phyl-lan'thus.* [From ¢i\ov, a 
“leaf,” and dos, a ‘flower.”] Having 
flowers upon the leaves, with their pe- 
duncles adherent to the principal nervure 
of the leaves: phyllan’thous. 

PhyVle-rin. [PlhyWleri’ma.]. An 
alkaloid substance obtained from the 
Phylleria latifolia. 

Phyl-le-ryth’rin. [Phylleryth- 
ri/ma; from @iAdov, a “leaf,” and épvOpics, 
“red.”] The same as EryTHROPHYLI, 
which see. 
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Phyl-lo'dés.* [From ¢0)\)ov, a “leaf,” 
and idos, “‘resemblance.”] Having 
leaves; resembling leaves. 

Phyl-lo'di-um.* [From the same.] 
A petiole which dilates so much as to re- 
semble a leaf. 

Phyl-log’e-nous. [Phyllog’enus; 
from ¢é\dov, a “leaf,” and yévw, to “be 


born,” to “grow.”] Growing upon 
leaves. 
Phyl'loid. [Phylloi’des; from 


g@\\ov, a “leaf,” and sides, a “ form.”] 
Resembling a leaf. 

Phyl-lo-phe’in. [Phyllophzi’na; 
from ¢é\ov, a “leaf,” and dards, “dusky.’’] 
The dusky or brown coloring matter of 
leaves. 

Phyi-los’po-rus.* [From ¢é)\ov, a 
“leaf,” and ozopa, “seed.”] Having the 
seed in or under the leaf. 

Phjl-lo-tax'is,* or Phyl-lo-tax'y. 
[From ¢0Adov, a “leaf,” and rai, “ar- 
rangement.”] The arrangement of 
leaves on the stem. It is a curious fact 
that'the course of developmentin growing 
plants is universally spiral. A complete 
circuit around a stem formed by the 
spiral line drawn from any leaf to the 
leaf which is exactly over it, is called a 
cycle. 

Phyl-lox-an’thin. [Phylloxan- 
thi'na; from ¢i\\ov, a “leaf,” and favs, 
“yellow.”’] The yellow coloring matter 
of the leaf of a plant. 

Phy'ma, atis,* plural Phy'’ma-ta. 
[From ¢iw, to “produce.”’] <A tubercle 
on any external part of the body; also, 
a genus of Willan’s arrangement of cu- 
taneous diseases. 

Phy-mat'ic. [Phymat/ieus.] Be- 
longing to phyma. 

Phy-ma-to'dés.* [From phy'ma.] 
Resembling or having phymata. 

Phy’'ma-toid. [Phymatoi'des; 
from iva, a “growth,” a “tumor,” and 
sides, a “fform.”] Resembling a tumor. 

Phy-ma-to'sis.* [From ipa, a 
* srowth,” a “tumor.”] The formation 
or progress of tubercular disease. 

Phys-co'ni-a.* [From ¢ickwv, “big- 
bellied.”] Enlargement of the abdomen, 
marked by a tumor occupying one part 
of it, of slow growth, and neither sono- 
rous nor fluctuating. A genus of the 
order Intumescentix, class Cachexix, of 
Cullen’s Nosology. 

Phys-con'i-eus.* Belonging to phys- 
conia. 

Phy-se'ter, e'ris.* [From ¢vcdw, to 
*“blow.”] A “blower;” the spermaceti 
whale; also called 5 * Biscayan name 
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of Cachalot. A genus of the class Mam- 


matlia, order Cetacea. 

Physe'ter Mae-ro-ceph’a-lus.* 
The systematic name for the species of 
whale principally affording spermaceti 
and ambergris. 

Phys-i-at'ri-ca.* [From gto, “na- 
ture,” and farpeia, “medical treatment.” 
The doctrine or science which treats of 
the healing powers of nature: physia- 
tries. 

Phys-i-at'ri-cus.* Belonging to 
physiatrica: physiat’rical. 

Phys'ie. [From ¢vords, “pertaining 
to nature,” “natural,” or “according to 
the laws of nature.”] Applied to the 
science of medicine, and to medicines 
employed in the cure of diseases. 

Phys'i-cal. [Phys’icus; from ¢éct, 
“nature.”] Belonging to nature; nearly 
synonymous with natural. 

Phy-si’cian. [From the same.] (Fr. 
Médecin, mad'sine’.) A doctor of medi- 
cine or physic; one who has been au- 
thorized by an incorporated institution 
to practise medicine. 

Phys’ies. {Phys’iea; from the 
same.| In its most extensive significa- 
tion, that science which treats of the 
nature, laws, ete. of the entire material 
universe. 

The objects of physical science may 
be studied in three different points of 
view: they may be examined in relation 
to their different properties, with respect 
to their constituent parts, and in regard 
to their appearance and exterior quali- 
ties. These three distinct views give 
rise to the three great divisions of natu- 
ral science, namely, Natural Philosophy 
(or Physics, in a more restricted sense), 
Chemistry, and Natural History. Natu- 
ral Philosophy has for its object the 
properties of bodies, Chemistry studies 
their elementary principles, and Natural 
History observes their physiognomy and 
external characteristics. : 

Phys-i-og’e-ny. [Physioge’nia; 
from ¢ios, “nature,” and yéivw, to “be 
born,” to “be produced.”] The produc- 
tion of things by nature. 

Phys-i-og-no-mon ‘i-ca.* [From 
growyvapovéiw, to “judge of a man by his 
features.”] The doctrine of judging by 
the looks or features of the countenance: 
physiognomon’ies. 

Phys-i-og-nom’o-ny. [Physiog» 
nomo'nia.| See PHysiognomy. 

Ph¥s-i-og’no-my. [Physiogno’- 
mia; from ¢vcwyrwpovéiw, to “judge of 
a man by his features.’’] _ art. of 
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judging of the moral and intellectual 
character by examining the features of 
the countenance. Also, the study of 
diseases from an examination of the fea- 
tures or general appearance of the coun- 
tenance. 

Phys-i-og’ra-phy. [Plysiogra’- 
phia; from ¢éxs, “nature,” and ypapa, 
to ‘“write.”] A description of objects 
which together constitute nature. 

Phys-t-o-log'i-cal. [Physiolog’- 
iecus.| Belonging to Physiology. 

Phys-i-ol'o-gy. [Physiolo’gia; 
from dss, “nature,” and Nyos, a “dis- 
course.” ] The doctrine of vital phenom- 
ena, or the science of the functions of 
living bodies, is divided, according to 
the two great classes of organized beings, 
into animal and vegetable physiology. 
Animal physiology is by some writers 
divided into three branches: namely, 
the physiology of the sanguineous, of the 
nervous, and of the museular system. 
These three systems, which have been 
termed the tripod of life, are intimately 
linked or mingled together; and they 
ean only be properly studied by keeping 
constantly in view their relations to 
each other. 

Physiology, Gen’e-ral. That which 
regards the general laws of life. 

Physiology, Speg'ial, treats of the 
nature and functions of particular or- 
gans, as of the heart, the lungs, the 
liver, the kidneys, ete. 

Physiology, Vegetable. See VEGE- 
TABLE PuysioLoey. 

Phys-i-on'o-my. [Physiono’mia ; 
from diss, “nature,” and vous, a “law.’’] 
The doctrine of the laws of nature. 

Phys-o-car’pus.* [From dica,“wind,” 
and xap7é;, “fruit.”"] Having fruit con- 
taining air, as the pods of certain plants. 

Phys-o-col 'i-ea.* [From gica,“wind,” 
and cvl'ica, the “colic.”} Flatulent colic. 

Phys-o-m.?'tra.* [From  ¢ica, 
“wind,” and pjrpa, the “womb.”] Tym- 
pany, or windy swelling of the womb. 
A genus of the order /ntumescentiz, class 
Vachexiz, of Cullen's Nosology. 

Phy-tan-a-to’mi-a.* [From ¢vrév, 
a “plant,” and anato'mia, “anatomy.’’] 
The anatomy of vegetables. 

Phjyt-e-ryth-ri‘na.* [From dvrév, 
a “plant,” and épvOpdc, “red.”] The red 
coloring matter in plants. See Ery- 
THROPHYLL. 

Phy-tiph’a-gous. The game as 
PayropsHagous, which see. 

Phy-tiv’o-rous. [Phy tiv’orus; 
from gurév, a “plant,” and vo'ro, to “de- 
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vour.”]  Plant-devouring. The same 
as PHYTOPHAGOUS. 
Phy-to-che'mi-a.* [From ¢urév, a 
“plant,” and che'mia, “chemistry.”] The 
chemistry of plants; or vegetable chemis- 
try. 
Phy-to-chem'i-eal. [Phytochem’- 
icus.| Belonging to phytochemia. 
Phy-tog’e-ny, or Phy-to-gen’e- 
sis.“ [Phytogene’sia; from ¢érov, a 
“plant,” and yévw, to “be born.”] Ger- 
mination, the commencement of vegeta- 
tion; also, the doctrine or science of the 
generation of plants. 
Phy-to-Ze-og'ra-phy. [Phyto- 
geogra’phia; from ¢vrévy, a “plant,” 
yi, the “earth,” and ypidw, to “ write.”’] 
Geographical Botany; or that part of 
Botany which treats of the geographical 
distribution of plants. 


Phy-to-graph i-cal. [Phyto- 
graph’/icus.| Belonging to phytogra- 
phy. 

Phy-tog'ra-phy. [Phytogra’- 


phia; from ¢76v, a “plant,” and ypégu, 
to “write.”] A description of plants. 
Descriptive Botany; or that part of 
Botany which treats of the rules to be 
observed in describing and naming 
plants. 

Phy'toid. [Phytoi’des; from gvrév, 
a “plant,” and etdos, a “form.’’] Resem- 
bling a plant. 

Phytolacecacez,* fi-to-lak-ka/she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous plants 
(herbs or under-shrubs), natives of Africa, 
India, and America. It includes Phyto- 
lac'ca (Poke). 

Phy-to-lae’¢z Bae’eca,* or Phy- 
tolaec’ez Bae'gze.* (“Poke Berry,” - 
or ‘‘ Poke Berries.”) The Pharmacopeeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the berries of the 
Phytolacea decandra. 

Phytolac’er MRa’'dix.* (“Poke 
Root.”) The Pharmacopeial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for the root of the Phytolacca de- 
candra. 

Phy’to-lite. [Phytoli’tes; from 
gyrév, a “plant,” and ido;, a stone.’’] 
A petrified or fossil plant. 

Phy-to-log'i-eal. [Phy tolog’i- 
eus.] Belonging to phytology. 

Phy-tol’o-gy. [Phytolo’gia: from 
gurév, a “plant,” and Adyos, a“ discourse.” ] 
A treatise on plants, or the science of 
plants. Botany in general. 

Phy’ton. A term applied by some to 
a simple plant-element, such as, first, the 
radicle of the embryo, secondly, the joint 
of stemand leaf; andsoon. (See GrAy’s 
Structural and Systematic Botany.) 
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Phy-toph’'a-gous.  [Phytoph’a- 
BGS; from gyrdv, a “plant,” and ¢ayw, 
to “cat.”| Subsisting on the leaves of 
trees and plants. 

Phy-to-_phys-i-ol’o-gy. [Phyto- 
physiolo’gia; from ¢v76v, a “plant,” 
and physiolo'yia, “physiology.”] The 
doctrine of the internal economy of 
plants. 

Phy-tot’o-my. [Phytoto’mia; 
from gurév, a “ plant,” and répvw, to *cut.”] 
The dissection of vegetables. Vegetable 
anatomy ; the study of the minute struc- 
ture of plants as revealed by the micro- 
scope. 

Phy-to-tro’phi-a.* [From driv, a 
“plant,” and poi, “nourishment.’’] 
The nutrition of plants, and the con- 
sideration of the best means for pro- 
moting it. 

Phy-to-zo’on,* or Phy-to-zo’um.* 
[From @»rév, a “plant,” and doy, an 
“animal.”] A term applied by some 
naturalists to such animals as polypi 
and corallina; a zvophyte. 

Pi'a Ma'ter.* (“Tender Mother.”) 
(Fr. Pie Mére, pé mér.) The most 
internal of the three membranes of the 
brain. See Dura Mater. 

Pi-ar-hze'mi-a.* [From ziap, “fat,” 
and aiya, “blood.’] The presence of fat 
in the blood. 

Pi'ca.* A term applied to depraved 
appetite, or desire for varied and unnatu- 
ral food, common in chlo;osis, pregnancy, 
ete. A genus of the order Dysorexiz, 
class Locales, of Cullen‘s Nosology. 

Pi’ce-a.* [From piz, pi'cis, “pitch;” 
Gr. irra, or misca, the “pitch-tree.”] A 
name for the Pinus abies. 

Pi'ce-us.* Belonging to pitch, or tar: 
pi’ceous. 

Pierzena Excelsa. Sce QUASSIA. 

Pie’rin, or Pie’rine. [From mxpés, 
‘“bitter.”] A bitter substance procured 
from Digita’lis purpu’rea, and said to 
be identical with digitalin. 

Pie’ro-mel, el’/is.* [From  mxpés, 
“hitter,” and pét, “honey.”|] A sub- 
stance having a bitter and sweetish taste. 
The characteristic principle of bile. 

Piec-ro-tox’ie. [Picrotox’icus. ] 
Applied to salts of which picrotoxin 
forms the base. 

Pie-ro-tox'in, or Piec-ro-tox'Ine. 
[Picrotoxi’na; from mxpés, “bitter,” 
and rof«xév, “poison.”]| The poisonous 
principle of the Coceulus Indicus. 

Pied, pe-4’. The French word fo 
“foot.” See Pgs. 

Pie Mére. See Pis Maren. 
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Pierre, pe-ér. The French term for 
CauLcuLus, which see. 

Pierre @’Aimant, pe-¢ér da‘mdne’. 
A French term for Magnet, which 
see. 

Pig/ment. [Pigmen’tum;: fron 
pin'go, to “paint.”] Any color used by 
painters. 

Pig’ment. A black amorphous sub- 
stance, found normally in the skin, etc., 
and abnormally in various other parts 
of the body. See MrLanamta. 

Pig-men'tum Ni’grum.* A black 
or dark pigment which covers the inter- 
nal surface of the choroid membrane of 
the eye. 

Pil. — Pil'ula,* or pil'ulz.* A “pill,” 
or “pills.” 

Pi-la’re Ma'lum.* (“ Hair Disease.”) 
See Tricnosis. 

Pil’e-ate. [Pilea’tus; from pi’leus, 
a “hat.”] Having a hat or a cap. 

Pil-e-i-for’mis.* [From the same.] 
Having the form of a hat: pil’eiform. 

Piles. (Fr. Hémorrhoides, d4‘me'ro'- 
éd’.) A disease of the veins at the ex- 
tremity of the rectum, around the anus, 
assuming a knotted or clustered con- 
dition; hemorrhoids. See Hamorruois. 

Pil’e-us.* [From 7z7o;, a “hat,” or 
“cap.”] The cap or orbicular expansion 
of a mushroom. 

Pi li,* gen. Pi-lo’rum, the plural of 
Pinus, which see. 

Pili Con-gen’'t-ti.* (‘Congenital 
Hairs.””) A term for the hair of the 
head, eyebrows, and eyelids, because it 
exists at birth. 

Pi'li Post-gen’i-ti.* _(“ Postgenital 
Hairs.”) That hair which grows on cer- 
tain parts after birth, at puberty, for ex- 
ample. 

Pi-lif’er-ous. ([Pilif’'erus; from 
pi'lus, “hair,” and fe'ro, to “bear.”] 
Bearing hair, or covered with hair. 

Pi'/li-form. ([Pilifor’mis; from 
pi'lus, “hair.”] Having the appearance 
of hairs. 

Pi-lig’er-ous. [Pilig’erus; from 
pilus, “hair,” and ge’ro, to “bear.”] 
The same as Prnirerovs, which see. 

Pi'line. [From p7'lus, “hair.”] A 
kind of cloth composed of a mixture of 
sponge and wool, felted together so as to 
form an even and soft fabric, and after- 
wards rendered water-proof by a coating 
of caoutchouc; employed as a substitute 
for poultices and fomentation cloths. 

Pill. See Pinura. 

Pil-li-o-cau'si-a.* A modern name 
(of uncertain etymology) for the old 
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composition called Hi’era pi’era, or holy 
bitter; vulgarly rendered “ Pillicoshy.” 

Pil-o-car’pus.* [From p?'lus, “hair,” 
and xaprés, “fruit.”| Having fruit co- 
vered with hair. 

Pilon. See Pitum. 

Pi-lo’rum,* the genitive plural of 
Pius, a “hair.” See next article. 

Pilo'rum Ar-ree-to’rés.* (“ Raisers 
of the Hairs.”) A name applied to the 
minute muscles of the skin, whose action 
produces the appearance termed cu’tis 
anseri/na, or “goose-skin.” They are 
supposed also to raise the hairs when 
one is seized with horror or fright. 

Pi-lose’. [Pilo’sus; from pi'lus, 
“hair.”] Hairy, as distinguished from 
woolly or downy,—i.e. having distinct 

and straight, but not rigid, hairs. 

Pil'u-la,* plural Pil'u-le. [ Dimi- 
nutive of pila, a “ball.”] A pill. A 
small round form of dry medicine, of 
the size of a pea, or less, which can be 
swallowed whole. 

Pil'u-le,* gen. Pil-u-la‘rum, the 
plural of PrruLa, which see. 

Pil'ulz Al’o-68.* (‘Pills of Aloes.’’) 
Take of Socotrine aloes, in fine powder, 
soap, in fine powder, each a troyounce. 
Beat them together with water, so as to 
form a pilular mass, to be divided into 
two hundred and forty pills. 

Pil'ulze Al’oes et As-sa-foet'I-dze.* 
(“ Pills of Aloes and Assafeetida.”) Take 
of Socotrine aloes, in fine powder, assa- 
foetida, soap, in fine powder, each half a 
troyounce. Beat them together with 
water, so as to form a pilular mass, to 
be divided into one hundred and eighty 
pills. 

Pil'ulz Al’oes et Mas’ti-ehés.* 
(Pills of Aloes and Mastic.”) Take of 
Socotrine aloes, in fine powder, a troy- 
ounce and a half; mastic, in fine powder, 
red rose, in fine powder, each half a 
troyounce. Beat them together with 
water, so as to form a pilular mass, to 
be divided into four hundred pills. 

Pil ulze Al’oes et Myr’rhe.*(“ Pills 
of Aloes and Myrrh.”) ‘Take of Soco- 
trine aloes, in fine powder, two troy- 
ounces; myrrh, in fine powder, a troy- 
vunce; saffron, in fine powder, half a 
troyounce; syrup, a sufficient quantity. 
Beat the whole together, so as to form 
a pilular mass, to “be divided into four 
hundred and eighty pills. 

Pil'ulz An-ti-mo’ni-i Com-pos’- 
{-tze.* (“Compound Pills of Antimony.’’) 
Plummer’s Pills. Take of sulphurated 
antimony, mild chloride of mercury, 
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each one hundred and twenty grains; 
guaiac, in fine powder, molasses, each 
half a troyounce. Rub the sulphurated 
antimony first with the mild chloride of 
mercury, and afterwards with the guaiac 
and molasses, so as to form a pilular 
mass, to be divided into two hundred 
and forty pills. 

Pil'ulee As-sa-foet'i-dz.* (“Pills 
of Assafcetida.”) Take of assafcetida, a 
troyounce and a half; soap, in fine pow- 
der, half a troyounce. Beat them to- 
gether with water, so as to form a pilular 
mass, to be divided into two hundred 
and forty pills. 

Pil/ulz Ca-thar’ti-cze Com-pos’- 
i-tze.* (“Compound Cathartic Pills.’’) 
Take of compound extract of colocynth, 
half a troyounce; extract of jalap, in 
fine powder, mild chloride of mereury, 
each one hundred and eighty grains; 
gamboge, in fine powder, forty grains. 
Mix the powders together; then with 
water form a pilular mass, to be divided 
into one hundred and eighty pills. 

Pil’ulze Co-pai'bee.* (“Pills of 
Copaiba.”) Take of copaiba, two troy- 
ounces; magnesia, recently prepared, 
sixty grains. Mix them together, and 
set the mixture aside until it concretes 
into a pilular mass, to be divided into 
two hundred pills. 

Pil’ulze Ferri Car-bo-na’tis* 
(“Pills of Carbonate of Iron”) are com- 
posed of eight parts of sulphate of iron 
and nine parts of carbonate of soda, 
with sugar, honey, and water in suffi- 
cient quantity. For particular diree- 
tions respecting the mode of preparation, 
see U.S. Pharmacopeeia, page 254. 

Pil’ulze Fer'ri Com-pos’i-tz.* 
(Compound Pills of Iron.”) Take of 
myrrh, in fine powder, one hundred and 
twenty grains; carbonate of soda, sul- 
phate of iron, each sixty grains; syrup, 
a sufficient quantity. Rub the myrrh 
first with the carbonate of soda, and 
afterwards with the sulphate of iron, 
until they are thoroughly mixed; then 
beat them with syrup, so as to form a 
pilular mass, to be divided into eighty » 
pills. 

Pil/ulee Fer’ri I-od'i-di* (‘‘ Pills of 
Iodide of Iron”) are composed of four 
parts of iodine, two parts of metallic 
iron (in the form of wire cut in pieces), 
and one part of reduced iron, with sugar, 
marshmallow, gum arabic, and water, 
in sufficient quantity. For particulars 
respecting the preparation, see U.S. 
Pharmacopeeia, page 256. 
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Pil/ulze Gal'ba-ni Com-pos'i-tz.* 
(“Compound Pills of Galbanum.”) Take 
of galbanum, myrrh, each three hundred 
and sixty grains; assafcetida, one hun- 
dred and twenty grains; syrup, a suffi- 
cient quantity. Beat them together, so 
as to form a pilular mass, to be divided 
into two hundred and forty pills. 

Pil'ule Hy-drar’gy-ri* (“ Pills of 
Mercury, or Mercurial Pills”), commonly 
called Blue Pills. Take of mercury, a 
troyounce; confection of rose, a troy- 
ounce and a half; liquorice-root, in fine 
powder, half a troyounce. Rub the 
mercury with the confection until the 
globules cease to be visible; then add 
the liquorice-root, and beat the whole 
into a pilular mass, to be divided into 
four hundred and eighty pills. 

Pil'ulz O'pi-i.* (“ Pills of Opium.”’) 
Take of opium, in fine powder, sixty 
grains; soap, in fine powder, twelve 
grains. Beat them together with water, 
so as to form a pilular mass, to be di- 
vided into sixty pills. 

Pilule Quin’i-e Sul-pha'tis.* 
(“Pills of Sulphate of Quinia.”) Take 
of sulphate of quinia, a troyounce; gum 
arabic, in fine powder, one hundred and 
twenty grains; clarified honey, a sufii- 
cient quantity. Mix the sulphate of 
quinia and gum arabic; then beat them 
with clarified honey, so as to form a 
pilular mass, to be divided into four 
hundred and eighty pills. 

Pil'ule Rhe’i.* (‘Pills of Rhu- 
barb.”) Take of rhubarb, in fine pow- 
der, three hundred and sixty grains; 
soap, in fine powder, one hundred and 
twenty grains. Beat them together with 
water, so as to form a pilular mass, to 
be divided into one hundred and twenty 

ills. 

f Pil'ulze Rhe'i Com-pos'i-tz.* 
(“Compound Pills of Rhubarb.”) Take 
of rhubarb, in fine powder, a troyounce; 
Socotrine aloes, in fine powder, three 
hundred and sixty grains; myrrh, in 
fine powder, half a troyounce; oil of 
peppermint, half a fluidrachm. Beat 
them together with water, so as to form 
a pilular mass, to be divided into two 
hundred and forty pills. : 

Pil'ulz Sa-po’nis Com-pos 'i-tz.* 
«Compound Pills of Soap.”) Take of 
opium, in fine powder, sixty grains; 
soap, in fine powder, half a troyounce. 
Beat them together with water, so as to 
form a pilular mass. This is a convenient 
preparation for administering opium in 
a pilular and guard soluble form, in 
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fractions of a grain. The name seems 
to have been intended to conceal the 
character of the medicine from the pa- 
tient. 

Pil'ulze Scil’lze Com-pos’i-tz.* 
(“Compound Pills of Squill.”) Take 
of squill, in fine powder, sixty grains; 
ginger, in fine powder, ammoniac, in 
fine powder, each one hundred and 
twenty grains; soap, in fine powder, 
one hundred and eighty grains; syrup, ' 
a sufficient quantity. Mix the powders; 
then beat them with syrup, so as to form 
a pilular mass, to be divided into one 
hundred and twenty pills. 

Pil/u-lar. [Pilula’ris; from pil’ula, 
a “pill.”] Pertaining to a pill. 

Pilule. See Pinuna. 

Pil-u-li-flo'rus.* [From pil’ula, a 
“little ball,” and flos, a “flower.””] Hay- 
ing flowers united into capitules of a 
round form. 

Pi'‘lum.* (Fr. Pilon, pélons’.) A 
pestle; an instrument for breaking sub- 
stances in a mortar. 

Pi'lus,* plural Pi'li. [From iho, 
“felt.”] A hair. Pilus is usually ap- 
plied to the hairs considered individually, 
while capillus signifies, properly, a “head 
of hair.” 

Pi-mel’a-den, enis.* [From myehj, 
“fat,” and ddnvy, a “gland.”] A seba- 
ceous gland. 


Pim-e-li'tis, idis.* [From ryedj, 


“fat.’’] Inflammation of the adipose 
tissue. 

Pim-e-lo'dés.* [From the same.] 
Fatty, or full of fat. 

Pim-e-lo’sis.* [From the same.] 
Fatness, or obesity. 

Pi-men'ta.* Pimento. The Phar- 


macopceial name || of the unripe berries 
of the Luge'néa pimen’ta; otherwise called 
the Myr'tus pimen’ta. 

Pim-pi-nel'la.* <A Linnean genus 
of the class Pentandria, natural order 
Umbellifere, or Apiacee. 

Pimpinella <A-ni’sum.* The 
systematic name of the plant commonly 
known as Anise; otherwise called Ani’- 
sum vulga're. 

Pimple. See Paputa. 

Pin and Web. An old popular 


name for an opacity of the cornea. See 
ALsugo, and Levcoma. 
Pinacez,* pi-na'she-@. [From Pi'- 


nus, one of the genera.] A synonym of 


a natural‘order of plants. See Conir- 
ERX. 
Pineh’beck. An alloy of copper, 


brass, and zino, made in imitation of 
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gold. It is sometimes called tom'bae, or 
sim'ilor. 

Pinck-ne'ya Pu'bens.* The plant 
which produces the GroreiaA Bark, 
which see. 

Pine. See Pinus. 

Pin’e-al. [Pimea'lis; from Pi'nea, 
a “pine-tree.”] Belonging to, or like 
the fruit of, a pine-tree. 

Pin’eal Gland. [Cona’rium.] A 
small substance, about the size of a pea, 
situated above the tuber'cula quadrigem'- 
‘ina of the brain. Descartes supposed it 
the seat of the soul. 

Pin-guee'u-la.* [From  pin'guis, 
“fat.”’] A tumor near the edge of the cor- 
nea, apparently, but not really, adipose. 

Pin-gued'i-nous. [Pinguedino’- 
sus; from pingue’ do, pingued'inis, “ fat.’’] 
Fatty; greasy; unctuous. 

Pin-gue'do,* gen. Pin-gued’i-nis. 
Another term for “fat.” See ADEPs. 

Pin-gue-fo'li-us.* [From pin’guis, 
“fat,” and fo’lium, a “leaf.”] Having 
thick and fleshy leaves. 

Pi/nic. [Pin‘ieus; from Pinus, 
the “pine-tree.”] Belonging to the pine 
or fir tree. Applied to an acid. 

Pin-i-fo'li-us.* [From Pi’nus, the 
“nine-tree,” and fo’lium, a “leaf.”] 
Having linear or coriaceous leaves, like 
those of the fir. : 

Pink Dye. A dye made by mace- 
rating safflower and carbonate of potash 
in spirit of wine and water, and then 
adding distilled water, or lemon-juice. 

Pink Root. One of the common 
names of Spige'lia Marilan'dica. 

Pin’na.* (Literally, a “wing,” or 
“feather.”) The ala, or lower cartilage 
of either side of the nose. Also, the 
broad portion of the external ear. In 
Botany, one of the primary divisions of 
a pinnately-compound leaf. Also, the 
fin of a fish. 

Pin'nate, or Pin’nat-ed. [Pinna’- 
tus ; from pin’na, a“ feather.’”’] Feather- 
shaped. This term is applied to a com- 
pound leaf with several pairs of leaflets 
arranged along the sides of a common 


petiole. 
Pinnately-Parted. See Prnnati- 
PARTITUS. 
Pin-nate'ly-Veimed. [Pennive’- 


nius.| Having veins all proceeding from 
a midrib; feather-veined. Applied to 
leaves. 

Pin-nat'l-fid. [Pinnatif 'idus; 
from pin'na, a “feather,” and fin’do, to 
“eleave.”] Pinnately-cleft, as feather- 
veined leaves which are marked with 
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sinuses or incisions reaching nearly half- 
way to the midrib. 

Pin-nat’/i-pés, p’edis,* [From pin- 
na'tus, “feathered,” and pes, a “ foot.”] 
Having the toes bordered by membranes: 
pinnatipede. Applied to certain birds. 

Pinnatisect. See Pennarisecren. 

Pinmnatus. See Prynate. 

Pin’nu-late. [Pinnula’'tus; from 
pin'nula.| Subdivided into leaflets. In 
Ichthyology, having small fins. 

Pin’nule. [Pin’nula; diminutive of 
pin’na, a “fin,” or “pinion.”] A little 
leaflet; the secondary division of a pin- 
nately-compound leaf. Also, a little fin. 

Pint. ([Lat. Octa’rius; Fr. Pinte, 
paint.] A liquid measure containing six- 
teen fluidounces, the eighth part of a 
gallon. 

- Pin’ta.* Blue stain. A disease which 
prevails in Mexico, and which appears 
to be a variety of Pityriasis nigra. 

Pi'nus.* [Gr. civ] A Linnean 
genus of trees of the class Monecia, 
natural order Conifere. 

Pinus A’bi-és.* The spruce fir- 
tree, the tops of which are used for 
making spruce beer. 

Pi’nus Bil-sa’me-a.* The tree 
which affords Canadian balsam, 

Pi'nus La’rix,® otherwise called 
La’rix Eu-ro-pze’a,* and A’ bi-és La’- 
wix.* (Fr. J/éléze, ma‘léz’ or malaz’.) 
The larch-tree, from which is obtained 
the Venice turpentine. 

Pi’‘nus Pa-lus'tris.* = (“Swamp 
Pine.”) One of the trees from which 
turpentine is obtained. 

Pi'nus Pi'ce-a.* (“Pitch Pine.”) 
The silver fir, from which the Strasburg 
turpentine is obtained, 


Pi’nus Pi-nas'ter.* The Pinaster, 


or cluster pine, a tree which yields Bor- 


deaux turpentine, galipot, tar, and pitch. 

Pinus Syl-ves'tris.* — (“Forest 
Pine.”) The Scotch fir-tree, which yields 
the common turpentine, white and yel- 
low resin, tar, or common pitch. 

Pi'per, eris.* Black Pepper. The 
Pharmacopeial name | for the berries 
of Piper nigrum. 

Pi’per Al’bum.* (“White Pepper.”) 
It is obtained from the same tree as is 
black pepper. Also called Leucopiper. 
White pepper is the ripe berry deprived 
of its skin. It is less active than black 
pepper, and is little used. See Piper 
Nigrum. 

Pi'per Ar-o-mat'i-cum.*  (“ Aro- 
matic Pepper.”) A name for the Piner 
nigrum. 
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Pi’per Bra-sil-i-a’num.* (“ Bra- 
zilian Pepper.”) The produce ef the 
Capsicum annuun, 

Pi'per Cu-be'ba.* The plant the 
dried fruit or berries of which are termed 
cubebs. See CuBesa. 

Pi'per Guin-e-en’se,* Pi’per His- 
pan’i-cum,* or Pi’per In’‘di-ecum.* 
(“Guinea Pepper,” “Spanish Pepper,” 
or “Indian Pepper.) The produce of 
the Capsicum annuum, 

Pi'per Ja-mai-cen'se.* (“Jamaica 
Pepper.”) The Myrtus pimenta, or all- 
spice. 

Pi’per Lon’gum.* (“Long Pep- 
per.””) The Pharmacopceial name (Lond. 
and Ed. Ph.) for the immature fruit, or 
dried spikes, of long pepper. 

Pi’per Me-thys'ti-cum* [from 
pedia, to “be intoxicated.”] The Ava (or 
Cava) plant of the Sandwich Islands. 
An intoxicating drink is obtained from 
its roots, 

Pi'per Ni’grum.* (“Black Pep- 
per.”) The Pharmacopceial name (Lond. 
and Ed. Ph.) for the dried unripe ber- 
ries of black pepper. 

Piperaceze,* pip-e-ra’she-é. A natu- 
ral order of exogenous plants (shrubs or 
herbs), found in the hotter parts of the 
world. They are generally pungent 
aromatics, and in some eases powerful 


narcotics. It includes Pi’per ni'grum 
(Black Pepper). 
Pip-e-ra’ceous. [Pipera’ceus; 


from pi‘per, “pepper.”’] Belonging to 
the genus Piper. 

Pip’e-rin. [Piperi’na; from pi'per, 
“pepper.”] A fatty resinous substance, 
the active principle of black pepper. 

Pis'’¢és.* Fishes: the name of the 
fourth great subdivision of vertebrate 
animals, or the class of fishes, character- 
ized by a branchial respiration, a biloc- 
ular heart, and a covering of scales. 

Pis-¢id i-a Er-¥-thri'na.* Jamai- 
ca Dogwood. A West Indian tree, of 
the Linnean class Diadelphia, natural 
order Leguminose. A tincture of the 
bark is powerfully narcotic and diapho- 
retic, and is used for removing the pain 
of carious teeth. 

Pis-civ’o-rous. [Pisciv’orus; from 
pis’ cis, a “fish,” and vo'ro, to “devour.” 
Fish-devouring ; synonymous with Jch- 
thyophagous. 

Pis-i-for'mis.* [From pi'sum, a 
“pea.”] Resembting a pea: pi’siform. 

Pis'mire. The Formica rufa. 

Pistacia,® pis-ta’she-a. [Gr. mordxa,] 
The fruit of the pistachio-tree. A Lin- 
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nxan genus of the class Diwcia, natural 
order Terebinthacex, or Anacardiacer. 

Pista’cia Len-tis’eus.* The shrub 
which yields mastic, or mastick. See 
Mastic. 

Pista’cia Tér-e-bin’thus.* The 
tree which yields Chian or Cyprus tur- 
pentine. 

Pista’cia Ve’ra.* (“True Pistacia.’’) 
A tree which yields the pistacia-nut and 
a fixed oil, which is used to form an ex- 
cellent emulsion in irritation of the ure- 
thra. 

Pistiacez,* pis-te-a’she-t. [From 
Pis'tia, one of the genera.] A synonym 


of a natural order of plants. See Lem- 
NACE. 
Pis'til. [Pistil’lum; from pin’so, 


pis'tum, to “bray,” or “bruise.”] Lite- 
rally, a “pestle:” so named from the 
resemblance in form. <A pointal; the fe- 
male organ of generation in plants; the 
ovule-bearing organ of a flower. The 
pistils and stamens are the essential or- 
gans of a flower. 

Pis-til-la’vis.* [From pistil’lum, a 
“pistil.”] Pertaining to a pistil. 

Pis’til-late. [From the same.] Fur- 
nished with pistils, or with pistils only. 

Pis-til-lif'er-ous. [Pistillif’erus; 
from pistil'lum, a “pistil,’” and fe’vo0, to 
“bear.”] Bearing or having pistils. 

Pis-til'li-form. [Pistillifor’mis; 
from pistil/lum, a “pestle.”] Having 
the form of a pestle. 

Pis-til‘lum.* A pestle; also, the 
same as Pisin, which see. 

Pi'sum.* (Fr. Pois, pwd.) The pea. 
A Linnzan genus of the class Diadelphia, 
natural order Leguminose, 

Pit. The depression made by the 
pressure of the finger on any part of the 
body in an cedematous state. Also ap- 
plied to the cavities or depressions left 
on the skin after a severe attack of the 
small-pox. 

Pit of the Stom’ach. ([Scrobic’- 
ulus Cor'dis.] The hollow part over 
the region of the stomach, and between 
the cartilages of the false ribs. 

Piteh. See Prx. 

Pitch, Jew’s. A name for Asphal- 
tum, or Bitumen Judaicum. 

Piteh-Tree. Sce Pinus. 

Piteh’er Plant. A plant of which 
the petiole is dilated and hollowed out 
like a pitcher, the /amina (or blade of the 
leaf) being articulated to it and closing 
the orifice. The pitcher is called aseid'- 
zum, and the lid oper’eculum, An example 
is found in the Nepenthes. 
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Pitcher-Shaped. See AsciDIATE, 
and URcEOLATE. 

Pith. [Medul’la.] The soft, spongy 
cellular tissue constituting the central 
portion of an exogenous stem or branch. 

Pit'ta-eal. [From zirra, “pitch,” and 
kédos, “ beautiful.’’] A beautiful blue color- 
ing matter discovered in the oil of tar. 

Pit/ted Yis’sue. A name of a modi- 
fication of cellular vegetable tissue, hay- 
ing its sides marked by pits sunk in the 
substance of the membrane. 

Pittosporaceze,* pit-to-spo-ra’she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous plants 
(trees or shrubs), mostly natives of Aus- 
tralia. It includes the Pittos'porun. 

Pit-u-i'ta.* [From 7rrw, or mcow, to 
“congeal.”] Phlegm; viscid and gluti- 
nous mucus. 

Pit-u'i-ta-ry. [Pituita’rius; from 


pitui'ta, “phlegm.”] Belonging to 
phlegm. 

Pituitary Body. See Puirvirary 
GLAND. 


Pituitary Gland. The small glan- 
dular body which rests on the Sel/a Tur- 
cica. Its functions are unknown. 

Pituitary Membrane. The 
ScuHNeIDERIAN MEMBRANE, which see. 

Pit-y-ri'a-sis.* [ From zirvpa, “scurf,” 
or “dandriff.’’] A skin-disease in which 
irregular patches of small thin scales re- 
peatedly form and separate, unattended 
with inflammation, and never collecting 
into crusts. A genus of the order 
Squame of Willan’s classification. 

Pix,* gen. Pi’cis. [From zicca, 
“pitch.”] The Pharmacopcoeial name 
(Lond. Ph., 1851) for a dry bitumen 
prepared from liquid pitch; black pitch. 

Pix Ar’i-da.* (“Dry Pitch.”) The 
Pharmacopeial name (Ed. Ph.) for pitch 
from various species of Pinus abies. 

Pix Bur-gun/di-ea.* (“Burgundy 
Pitch.”) The Pharmacopeeial name || of 
a concrete resinous exudation from the 
Abies excelsa. 

Pix Can-a-den’sis* (“Canada 
Pitch’), or Hemlock Pitch. The 
Pharmacopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
prepared conerete juice of the Abies 
Canadensis. 

Pix Lig/ul-da.* (“Liquid Pitch.”’) 
Tar. The Pharmacopeeial name || of 
tar, obtained from the Pinus palustris, 
the P. sylvestris, and various other spe- 
cies of Pinus and Abies. 

Pix Ni’gra.* (‘‘ Black Pitch.”) Com- 
mon pitch; inspissated tar. 

Pla-ce'bo.* [The future tense of 
pla'ceo, to “please,” or “soothe.”] “I 
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will please, or soothe.” Applied to a 
medicine given rather to please than 
benefit the patient. 

Pla-cen’ta.* [ From m\axois, a “cake.’’] 
A circular, flat, vascular, flesh-like sub- 
stance in the impregnated uterus, form- 
ing the principal medium by which the 
communication is preserved between the 
mother and child. In Botany, that por- 
tion of the ovary to which the ovules or 
seeds are attached. 

Placen’ta Prz'vi-a* [from pre'- 
vius, “going before,” or “ foremost’). 
Applied to those obstetrical cases in 
which the placenta is situated internally 
over the mouth of the womb, often 
proving a cause of excessive hemor- 
rhage. 

Pla-cen’tze,* the plural of PLACENTA, 
which see. 


Placentzeformis. See PLACENTI- 
FORM. 
Pla-cen'tal. [Placenta'lis.] Be- 


longing to the placentag ; 

Pla-cen-ta'ri-um.* The same as 
the PLacenta (of plants), which see. 

Plac-en-ta’tion. [Placenta ’'tio, 
o’nis ; from placen'ta, a “cake.”] The 
manner in which the seeds are attached 
to the pericarp; the arrangement of 
placenta. 

Pla-con’ti-form. [Placentifor'- 
mais; from placen'ta, a “cake.”] Re- 
sembling a cake; nearly the same as 
quoit-shaped. 

Plag-en-ti'tis, idis.* [From  pla- 
cen’ta, a “cake.”] Inflammation of the 
placenta. 

Pla-cen’tu-la.* [Diminutive of pla- 
cen'ta.] A little placenta: a placen- 
tule. 

Plad-a-ro’sis.* [From t\adapéc, wet,” 
or “soft.”’] A fungous and flaccid tu- 
mor within the eyelid. 

Plague. See PrEstis. 

Plaited. See PLIcATE. 

Plame. [From pla'nus, “smooth,” 
“flat,” or “plane.’”’] A plain surface, all 
the points of which lie even between its 
bounding lines. 

Plan’et. [Plame’ta; from m\avijrns, 
“wandering.”| <A star or heavenly body 
which, with a telescope of sufficient 
power, exhibits a round and well-defined 
disk, and revolves around the sun in an 
elliptic orbit. The planets are so named 
because they are constantly changing 
their apparent position in relation to the 
fixed stars, among which they seem te 
wander. ; 

Plan’e-ta-ry. [Planeta’rius; from 
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plane’ta, a “planet.”} Belonging to; 


planets. 

Pla-net‘ic. [Planet/ieus; from 
plane'ta, a “planet.”] Belonging to a 
planet; wandering; erratic. 

Plan-i-flo'rus.* [From  pla’nus, 
“flat,” and jflos, a “flower.”] Having 
flat flowers: planiflo’rate. 

Plan-i-fo'li-ous. [Planifolia/tus; 
from pla'nus, “flat,” or “plane,” and 
fo'lium, a “leaf.”] Having flat or plane 
leaves. 

Pla-no’di-a.* [From mavéopa, to 
“wander,” and 6dds, a “way.”] <A false 
passage, as is sometimes made in stricture 
of the urethra by a bougie, sound, or 
catheter. 

Pian'ta.* The inferior surface or 
sole of the foot. Also, a plant, or vege- 
table. 

Plantaginacez,* —_ plan-taj-e-na’- 
she-€. A natural order of exogenous 
herbaceous plants, found in all parts of 
the world. It includes Planta'go (Plan- 
tain, or Ribwort). 

Plan’tar. [Planta’ris; from p/lan'- 
ta, the “sole of the foot.”] Belonging 
to the sole of the foot. 

Plan-ta’ris.* [See PLantaAr.] The 
name of a muscle arising from the ex- 
ternal condyle of the femur, and inserted 


into the inside of the os cale7s. It ex- 
tends the foot. 
Plan’'ti-grade. [Plantig’radus; 


from plan'ta, the “sole of the foot,” and 
gra‘ dior, to “go,” or “walk.”] Applied 
to Man and certain other mammalia that 
walk on the sole of the foot. 

Plan-tiv’o-rous. [Plantiv’orus; 
from plan'ta, a ‘plant,’ and vo'ro, to 
“deyour.”] The same as Puytivorovus. 

Pla-nu’ri-a.* [From zdavdopa, to 
“wander,” and cdpov, the “urine.”] The 
discharge of urine through an unusual 
or unnatural passage: plan’ury. 

Pla/nus.* Flat, or level. Applied 
to the orbital portion (Os planum) of the 
ethmoid bone. 

Plas’ma, atis.* [From \doow, to 
“form.”] A tenacious, plastic liquid, 
forming the coagulating portion of the 
blood; that in which the blood-corpuscles 
float; the Liquor sanguinis. 

Plaster. See Empiastrum. 

Plas’ter of Par'is. A common name 
for gypsum, or sulphate of lime: so 
called from its having been originally 
procured from Mont Martre, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Paris. 

Plas'tie. [Plas 'ticus; from mio, 


to “form.”] Forming, or having power | plied to plants. 


PLA 


to form. Also, capable of being formed 
or moulded as clay. 

Plas-ti¢'i-ty. ([Plastic'itas, a'tis ; 
from plas'ticus, “plastic.”] The quality 
of being plastic. 

Platanaceze,* plat-a-na’she-@. A 
natural order of exogenous trees and 
shrubs, natives of North America, Bar- 
bary, and the Levant. It consists of one 
genus, the Plat'anus, several species of 
which are cultivated for their noble ap- 
pearance. They are known as the Plane- 
tree, Sycamore, or Buttonwood. 

Pla-tei-as’ma,* or Pla-ti-as’mus.* 
[From aris, “broad.”] A defect in 
speech characterized by the vulgar term 
“blobber-lipped,” and observed in per- 
sons with very thick and broad lips. 

Platina. See PLATINUM. 

Plat/i-nate. [Plati’nas, a’tis.] A 
combination in which platinie oxide acts 
the part of an acid. 

Pla-tin‘ic. [Platin’icus.]  Be- 
longing to platinum. ‘ 

Plat'i-num,*or Plat‘i-ma.* —[Span- 
ish diminutive of pla'ia, “silver;” Fr. 
Platine, pla'tén’, or Petit Argent, peh-t’’ 
tar'zhone’.] A valuable, rare, and exceed- 
ingly ductile metal, which is the heaviest 
substance known. Its specific gravity is 
21.5. It undergoes no change from air 
or moisture, and is not soluble in any of 
the pure acids. It may, however, be dis- 
solved by nitro-muriatie acid. In color 
it resembles silver. 

Plat‘inum, Spon’gy, has the re- 
markable property of being ignited by 
contact with hydrogen gas. 

Plat-y-car’pous. [Platycar’pus; 
from Aarts, “ broad,” and xaprés, “ fruit.” ]} 
Having broad fruit. 

Plat-¥-ceph’a-lous. [Platyceph’- 
alus; from aris, “broad,” and xepadj, 
the ‘“head.’”’] Having a flat or broad 
head. Applied to a species of mush- 
rooms; also to certain animals. 

Plat-y-glos'sus.* [From aris, 
“broad,” and yddcca, the ‘tongue.’’] 
Having a broad tongue. The Heliopsis 
platyglossa has the corols of its corona 

rolonged into a very broad tongue. 

Pia-t¥l'o-bus.* [From  xAarts, 
“broad,” and déS0s, a “lobe.”’] Having 
broad lobes or segments. 

Plat-y-lo’mus.* [From  xarés, 
“broad,” and Adpa, a “frame or edge.’’] 
Having broadly margined leaves. 

Plat/¥-pés, p’edis.* [From maris, 
“broad,” and pes, a “foot.”] Having 
the foot or stipes dilated at its base. Ap- 
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Plat-j-pet’a-lus.* — [From z\arés, 
“broad,” and zéradov, a “petal.”] Having 
broad petals: platypetalous. 

Plat-¥-phyllus.* [From marix, 
“broad,” and ¢i\dov, a “leaf.”] Having 
broad leaves: platyphyllous. 

Plat-¥-sil'i-quus.* = [From 7)aris, 
“broad,” and stl/iqua, a “pod.”] Having 
flat, broad siliques. 

Pla-t¥s'ma, atis.*  [Gr. marvopa, a 
“broad sheet;” from marive, to dilate.” ] 
An expansion, or dilatation. 

Platys’ma My-o'dés.* The broad, 
thin, subcutaneous muscle on the side of 
the neck. 

Pled’get. (Fr. Plumaceau, plii‘ma'sd’.) 
A small compress. or piece of lint rolled 
up into an oval or orbicular form. 

Pleiocene. See PLIOCENE. 

Plei-o-phyl'lus.* [From meiwr, 
“more,” “many,” and ¢é\ov, a “leaf.” 
Bearing a great number of leaves. 

Pleis'to-céne. [From  m¢ioro;, 
“most,” and xawdés, “ recent.’’] The most 
recent or uppermost of the tertiary strata, 
containing the largest proportion of re- 
cent (or living) species of shells. 

Pienck’s So-lu'tion. Mercury sus- 
pended in water by being rubbed for a 
considerable time with gum arabic. 

Plen. riv. = Ple'no ri'vo.* “Ina full 
stream.” 

Ple’o-nasm. [Pleonas’mus; from 
mAsovacpds, a “magnifying,” or “exaggera- 
tion.”] A faulty formation, with an over- 
growth, or over-number, of parts. Also, 
a redundant phrase. 

Ple-o-nee'ti-cus.* Belonging _ to 
pleonexia, Applied to a form of in- 


sanity. 

Ple-o-nex’i-a.* [Gr.  zAsovezia, 
‘‘greediness.”] | Greediness, grasping 
selfishness, overbearing temper or arro- 
gance, rezarded as mental disease. 

Ple-si-o-mor’ phous. [Plesio- 
mor'phus; from Ancio;, “near,” and 
poobi, “form.”] Nearly of the same 
form. 

Ples’ser. [From z\jocw, to “strike.’’] 
The same as PLexor. 

Ples-sim’e-ter. [From m)jscw, to 
“strike,” and pérpov, a “measure.”}] The 
same as PLEXIMETER, Which see. 

Ple-tho'ra* or pleth’o-ra. [From 
miIw, to “be full.”] Excessive fulness 
of the vessels; repletion; also, a fulness 
or plumpness of body. 

Ple-thér'ic. [Plethor’icus.] Re- 
lating to plethora; full of blood. 

Pleu’/ra.* [Gr. mpd, the “side,” 
also,a“rib;” Fr. Plévre, plévr or plavr.] 
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A serous membrane, divided into twe 
portions by the mediastinum, lining the 
right and left cavities of the thorax, and 
by its continuation reflected over each 
lung. ‘ 

Pleu’ra Cos-ta'lis,* Pleu’ra Pa- 
vi-e-ta'lis.* That portion of the pleura 
which lines the ribs or parietes of the 
thorax. 

Pleura Pul-mo-na'lis.* (“Pleura 
of the Lungs.”) That portion of the 
pleura which invests the lungs. 


Pleti/ral. The same as PLEuRIC, 
which see. 
Pleti-ral’/gi-a.* [From mcvpd, the 


“side,” or “rib,” and @yos, “ pain.”] 
Pain in the pleura, or side: pleuralgy. 
See PLeuropynia. 


Plet-ra-po-phys’t-al. [Pleura- 
pophysia'lis.| Belonging to pleura- 
pophysis. 


Pleu-ra-poph’y-sis.* [From mevpi, 
the “side,” or “rib,” and drogiw, to “be 
born from.”] Applied by Owen to the 
homologues of the costal process, or late- 
ral part on each side of a vertebra. 

Pleti-ra-pos-te’ma, atis.* [From 
plewra, and dzécrnma, an “ aposteme.”] 
An aposteme, or abscess, in the pleura. 

Plet-rar-throc’a-ce.* [From pleu- 
rar’thron, and xaxds, “evil.”] Caries of a 
rib-joint. 

Plet-rar'thron,* or Pleti-rar’- 
thrum.* [From zcvupd, the “side,” or 
“rib,” and adp9pov, a “joint.”] The articu- 
lation of a rib. 

Plet-ren'ehy-ma.* [From 7evpi, 
the “side,” and éyxnpa, any thing 
poured in, an “infusion.’’}. A term ap- 
plied by Lindley to woody tissue, or 
Woopy Fire, which see. 

Pleurésie. See PLeurisy. 

Plet’rie. [Pleu’ricus.] Belong- 
ing to the pleura, ete. 

Plet'ri-sy. The same as PLeurirtis, 
which see. 

Pleu-rit/ic. [Pleurit'icus.] Be- 
longing to pleuritis, or pleurisy. 

Pleu-ri'tis, idis.* [From pleu'ra.] 
(Fr. Pleurésie, pluh'ra’‘zé’.) Inflamma- 
tion of the pleura: pleu’risy. 

Plewt-ro-car’pus,* or Plet-ro-car'- 
pe-us.* [From mAcvpd, the “side,” and 
xapréc, “fruit.”] Applied in the plural 
masculine (Pleurocar’pi) to a division of 
the Musei Calypterate, in which the fruit 
is lateral upon the stem or branches. 

Pleti-ro-dyn‘i-a.* [From mAcvpé, the 
“side,” and ddivn, “pain.”] External 
(rheumatic) pain in the side. 

Pleti-ro-nee’tés.* [From m\sypd, and 
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vixens, @“swimmer.”’] Literally, “swim- 
ming on the side.” Applied to the sole 
fish. 

Pleuronec'tes So'le-a.* The sys- 
tematic name of the sole. 

Pleti-ror-rhee’a.* [From rievpa, and 
fiw, to “flow.”] An exudation from, or 
collection of fluid within, the pleura. 

Plet-ror-thop-nee’a.* [From 
pleu'ra, 6p9%6s, “upright,” and mréw, to 
“breathe.”] A term for Pleuritis, in 
which the patient can only breathe when 
sitting erect. 

Pleti-ro-spas'mus.* [From m<vpd, 
the “side,” and oracpés, a “spasm.’’] 
Cramp in the side: pleu’rospasm. 

Pleti-ro-thot'o-nos.* [From msv- 
piev, “from the side,” and refvw, to 
“bend.”] Bent or stretched from one 
side. Applied to a variety of Tetanus. 

Plévre, plévr, or Pleure, plur. The 
French term for PLeura, which see. 

Plex-im’e-ter. [Plexim’etraum; 
from m\iic, a “stroke,” and pérypoy, a 
“measure.”] A flat piece of ivory, or a 
circular piece of sole-leather, by means of 
which mediate percussion is performed. 
See Percussion. 

Plex-i-met’ric. [Pleximet’ricus.] 
Belonging to the pleximeter. 

Plexiometrum. See PLEXIMETER. 

Plex’us.* [From plec’to, plex'um, to 
“Knit,” or “weave.”’] (Fr. Lacis, 1a'sé’.) 
A network. The intertwining and inter- 
crossing of the vessels and nerves of the 
system, but more especially of the latter. 

Plexus Axillaris. See AXILLARY 
Piexvs. 

Plexus Cardiacus. See Carpiac 
PLEXUS. 

Plexus Choroides. 
PLExws. 

Plex’us Pam-pin-i-for’mis.* The 

plexus of blood-vessels about the sper- 
matic cord. Also termed Corpus pam- 
piniforme, or “tendril-like body.” See 
PAMPINIFORM. 
_ Plex’us Pul-mon’‘i-cus.* = (“ Pul- 
monic Plexus.”’) Formed by the union 
of the eighth pair of nerves with the 
great sympathetic. 

Plex’us Re-tie-u-la’ris.* The net- 
work of vessels situated below the For- 
nix of the brain. 

Plexus Solaris. See Sotar Plexus. 

Pli‘ca.* [From pili’co, to “plait.”] 
Knitted or plaited hair. A disease in 
which the hair becomes inextricably 
knitted and glued together. Also termed 
Trichoma, Trichia, Trichiasis. 

Pli'ca Po-lon'i-ca.* (“Polish Plica.”’) 
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Another name for the disease termed 
plica, because prevalent in Poland. 
Pli’ea Sem-i-lu-na‘ris.” [From 
sem'i, “half,” and du’na, a “moon.”] A 
slight duplicature of the conjunctiva on 
the outer side of the caruncula lachry- 
malis; the rudiment of the third hd 
of animals. More fully developed, it 


becomes the membra’na nic'titans of 
birds. 
Pli'eate. [Pliea’tus: from pli’co, 


plica’' tum, to “ plait,” or “knit.”] Folded ; 
plaited. 

Plig-i-den‘tine. [From pli’ca, a 
“fold,” and dens, den’tis, a “tooth.”] A 
modification of the fundamental tissue 
of teeth, in which, on a transverse sec- 
tion, the dentine exhibits sinuous wavings 
diverging from the central pulp-cavity 
of the tooth. 

Pli-cif’er-ous. [Plicif/eras; from 
pli'eca, a “plait,” a “fold,” and fe'ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing or having folds. Ap- 
plied to parts of plants. 

Pli'o-géne. [From msiwv, more,” 
and kawés, “recent.”] A geological term 
applied to the most modern of the divi- 
sions of the tertiary epoch, because the 
greater part of its fossil Testacea are 
referable to recent species. 

Plo-ca’/ri-a Can'di-da.* Ceylon 
Moss; an algaceous plant, abounding in 
mucilage and starchy matter, and yield- 
ing a decoction and a jelly employed in 
pharmacy. 

Plomb, pldve. 
LEAD, which see. 

Plug’ging. A term for the operation 
of filling the cavity in a carious tooth, i 
order to exclude the air, and thus pre- 
vent toothache. Also applied to the ope- 
ration of inserting pieces of rag, sponge, 
or the like, into the vagina, in cases of 
severe uterine hemorrhage, to act as a 
plug for preventing the farther escape of 
blood, so that the coagula then formed 
will mechanically and effectually stop 
the mouths of the bleeding vessels. See 
Tampon. Applied also to an analogous 
operation on the nostrils, in epistaxis. 

Plum. [Pru’num.] The fruit of 
the Prunus domestica; when dried and 
preserved, it is called a Prune, or French 
plum. 

Plamaceaun, plii'm4's6’. The French 
term for PLenGerT, which see. 

Plambaginacez,* plum-baj-e-na’- 
she-é. A natural order of exogenous 
plants, found in many temperate, celd, 
and tropical regions. It ineludes P/um- 
ba'go, and Stat'ice, which is a pomenial 


The French term for 
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astringent. Some species are extremely 
caustic. 
Plum-ba’go.* Graphite, or black 


lead. A combination of carbon with a 
minute quantity of iron, used in forming 
lead-pencils, and for a variety of other 
purposes. 

Plum’bate. [Plum/bas, a’tis.] A 
combination of plumbic oxide with an- 

other oxide, with regard to which it 
acts the part of an acid. 

Plum’bi A-ce'tas* (“Acetate of 
Lead”), or Su’gar of Lead. The Phar- 
macopeeial name || for a substance in 
colorless crystals which effloresce on ex- 
posure to the air, It is dissolved by dis- 
tilled water with a slight turbidness, 
which is removed by the addition of dis. 
tilled vinegar. Acetate of lead, in me- 
dicinal doses, is a powerful astringent 
and sedative, and is often given in ham- 
orrhages and in diarrhoea, with the most 
beneficial results. In over-doses, however, 
it is an irritant poison. In minute doses 
long continued, it sometimes produces 
lead colic (colica pictonum) and a spe- 
cies of paralysis, termed lead pxtlsy. 

Plum ’'bi Car-bo’nas* (“Carbonate 
of Lead’), or White Lead. The Phar- 
macopeial name || fora white substance 
in powder or pulverulent masses, insolu- 
ble in water, but soluble with efferves- 
cence in dilute nitric acid. It is used 
as an external application to excoriated 
and inflamed surfaces. See Porsons. 

Plum’bi Ni'tras.* (“Nitrate of 
Lead.”) The Pharmacopeial name for 
a substance in white, nearly opaque, oc- 
tahedral crystals, permanent in the air, 
and of a sweet, astringent taste. It is 
soluble in cold water and in alcohol. It 
is used as a disinfectant, and as an ap- 
plication to putrid and indolent ulcers. 

Plum’bi Ox’i-dum* (“Oxide of 
Lead”), or Plum’'bi Ox’idum Sem-i- 
vit're-um* (“Semi-vitreous Oxide of 
Lead’); also termed Lith’arge. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for a 
substance in small yellowish or orange- 
colored scales, insoluble in water, but 
almost wholly soluble, with slight effer- 
vescence, in dilute nitric acid. Litharge 
is used in the preparation of the EHm- 
plastrum Plumbi, which forms the base 
of many other plasters. 

Plam’bie. [Plum’bieus; from 
plum'bum, “lead.”] Belonging to lead. 

Plum'bie Ag’id. The same as per- 
oxide of lead. 

Plum-bo'sus.* [From plum’bum, 
“Jead.”’] Leaden, or like lead. 
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Plum’/bum,* gen. Plum’bi. (Fr. 
Plomb, plone.) The Latin term for Leap, 
which see. 

Plu’'mi-form. [Plumifor’mis ; 
from plu’ma, a“ feather.”] Like a plume, 
or feather. 

Plum’mer’s Pills. The Pil/ule 
Calomel'anos Compos'ite (“ Compound 
Calomel Pills’) of the Pharmacopeias. 

Plu-mose’, or Plu’mous. [Plu- 
mo’sus; from plu'ma, a ‘feather.’’] 
Having feathers, or resembling feathers; 
feathered. 

Plu'mule. [Pla’mula; diminutive 
of plu'ma, a “feather.”] The bud or 
growing point of the embryo, above the 
cotyledons; the ascending axis of the 
embryo of a plant. See GEMMULE, 

Plu-mu-li-for’mis.* [From plu'- 
mula, a “plumule.”] Having the ap- 


pearance of a small feather: plu’muli- 
form. 
Plu-ri-flo'rous. [Pluriflo’rus; 


from plu'res, “more,” or “many,” and 
flos, a “flower.”] Having many, or 
several, flowers. 

Plu-ril’o-bus.* [From plu'res,“more,” 
or “many,” and lo'bus, a“lobe.’””] Formed 
of many lobes. 

Plu-ri-lee’u-lar. [Plurilocula’- 
ris; from plu'res, “more,” or “many,” 
and loc'ulus, a ‘‘cell.”] Having many, 
or several, cells. Applied to the ovary 
of certain plants. 

Plu-ri-par’tite. [Pluriparti’tus; 
from plu'res, “more,” or “many,” and 
par'tio, parti/tum, to “divide.”}  Ap- 
plied to a calyx when it presents many 
incisions extended almost to its base. 

Plu-ri-pet’a-lus.* = [From p/u'res, 
“more,” or “many,” and pet'alum, a 
“petal.”] The same as PoLypeTaLous, 
which see. 

Plu-ri-se'ri-ate. [Pluriseria’tus; 
from plu'res, “more,” or “many,” and 
se’ries, an “order,” or “row.”] Disposed 
in many rows. 

Plu-ri-val vis.* 
“more,” or “many,” and val’va, a 
“valve.”] Plu’rivalve. Applied to a 
capsule composed of many valves. 

Plu-to’ni-an. [Plutonia’nus; from 
Plu'to, Pluto'nis, the god of Ha'des, or 
the infernal regions.] A term applied 
to rocks of igneous formation, and to a 
theory proposed by Hutton, that unstrati- 
fied crystalline rocks were formed by 
igneous fusion. 

Plu-ton’‘ic. 


[From  plu'res, 


[Pluton’ieus; from 


the same.] The same as PLUTONIAN. 
[Plutonis'’mus ; 


Plua'to-nism. 
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from the same.] A hypothesis which 
attributes to subterranean fires the con- 
stitution of the principal beds, or, at 
least, of the crust, of the globe. The 
Plutonian theory of Geology, also called 
Huttonian theory. See PLurontran. 

Plu'vi-al. [Pluvia'lis; from plu’- 
via, “rain.”] Pertaining to rain. 

Plu-vi-om’e-ter. [From  plu'via, 
“rain,” and pérpov, a “measure.”] A rain- 
gauge; a vessel in which the rain is 
eaught as it falls, and measured. 

Pneti-mar-thro’sis.* (/ silent, and 
so in all the subsequent words beginning 
with pn.) [From avedpa, “air,” and apOpov, 
a “joint.”’] A secretion of air within the 
joints, which disappears spontaneously, 
and frequently in the course of a few days, 
and even a few hours. 

Pneti-mat’ie. (Pneumat’icus; 
from meta, “ air,” or“ breath.’’] Pertain- 
ing to air (or gas), or to pneumatics. 

Pneumat’ic Trough. A trough of 
a@ particular construction, for collecting 
gases under water (or quicksilver), so as 
to exelude atmospheric air; also called 
Hydropneumatic Trough: but this latter 
term is only applicable to a pneumatic 
trough with water,—not to one contain- 
ing quicksilver. 

Pneti-mat'i-ea.* [From pneumat'- 
deus, “pertaining to air, or respiration.”] 
The name of a class in Good’s Nosology, 
comprising diseases of the respiratory 
function. 

Pnew-mat't-ci.* [Masculine plural 
of preumat'icus, “pneumatic.”] “ Pneu- 
matic [Physicians].” A sect or school 
(founded by Athenzus) who imagined 
that there existed an immaterial princi- 
ple or element, which they called pneuma, 
on which they conceived health and dis- 
ease to depend. 

Pneu-mat'ies. [Pmeumat'ica; from 
nvedpa, “air,” or “breath.”] The science 
which treats of the mechanical proper- 
ties of elastic fluids, and particularly of 
atmospheric air. ‘ 

Pneumatocele,* nw’ ma-to-sél. [From 
mvedpa, “air,” or “breath,” and xfdn, a 
“tumor.”] Any kind of hernia filled 
with flatus. 

Pnew'ma-to-ehe'mi-a.* [From 
nvedpa, “air,” or “breath,” and che'mia, 
“chemistry.”] Pneumatic chemistry. 
That branch of chemistry which treats 
of airs or gases. 

Pneti'ma-to-chem’i-cal. [Pmeu- 
matochem’ieus.| Belonging to pneu- 
matic chemistry. The pneumato-chemi- 


cal apparatus, invented by Priestley, is a | 
37 
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tub full of water arranged so that it will 
permit of gases being easily collected. 

Pnew'ma-to-ehy-mif'er-us.* [From 
nvedpa, “air,” or “breath,” xvpds, “juice,” 
or “‘sap,” and fe’ro, to “ bear.”] Applied 
to the trachee of vegetables when com- 
posed of two tubes, the one straight and 
full of air, the other rolled into a spiral 
form and full of liquid. 

Pnew'ma-to-dysp-nee'a.* [From 
mvedpa, “air,” or “breath,” and dyspne’a, 
“difficult breathing.”] Emphysematous 
dyspnea. 

Pnet-ma-tol’o-gy. [Pneumato- 
lo’gia; from zveipa, “air,” “breath,” or 
“spirit,” and déyos, a “discourse.”] The 
science which treats of spirit or of spirit- 
ual substances. 

Pneu-ma-tom’e-ter. [Pmeuma- 
tom/etrum:; from mvcdpa, “breath,” and 
pérpov, a *measure.”] An instrument 
for measuring the quantity of air in- 
haled at a single inspiration. 

Pnet-ma-toph’o-rus.* [From 7<i- 
pa, “air,” or “breath,” and ¢épw, to 
“bear.”] Applied to tubes in plants, 
full of air, which is condueted to the 
centre of the spiral tube of the trachez. 

Pneti-ma-to'sis.. [From rvevpardw, 
to “distend with wind.”] Windy swell- 
ing. A genus of the order Jntumescen- 
tiv, class Cachewxizx, of Cullen’s Nosology. 
Also termed Emphysema. 

Pneumatothorax. 
THORAX. 

Pnet-mo-gas'tric. (Pneume: 
gas'tricus; from rvedpwr, a “lung,” or 
the “lungs,” and yasrjp, the “belly,” 
or “stomach.”] Belonging to the lungs 
and stomach. 

Pneumogas’trie Nerves. [Ner'vi 
Pneumogas'trici.] The par vagum, 
or eighth pair of nerves, distributed to 
the lungs and the stomach. 

Pneti-mog’ra-phy. [Pneumo- 
gra'phia; from mebdmov, a “lung,” or 
the “lungs,” and ypada, to “ write.”’] An 
anatomical description of the lungs. 

Pneti- mo - hzem - or - rha’/gi - a.* 
[From zveipwv, the “lungs,” and hemor- 
rha'gia, a “hemorrhage.”] A term pro- 
posed by Andral to denote pulmonary 
apoplexy, the term apoplexy having been 
originally applied to a determinate group 
of symptoms, and not to any particular 
form of lesion. 

Pneu-mol’o-gy. [Pneumolo’gia; 
from mveipov, the “lungs,” and débyos, a 
“discourse.’”’] A treatise on the lungs; 
the science of the lungs. 

Pnet-mo-nve’ mi-a.* [From zvebpuwv, 
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the “lungs,” and aipa, “blood.”} Con- 
gestion of blood in the lungs. 

, Pnet-mo-nal gi-a.* [From mveipwr, 
the “lungs,” and ddyos, “pain.”] Pain 
of the lungs: pneumonal’gy. 

Pnet-mo’ni-a.* (Gr. avenpovia, a 
“ disease of the lungs;” Fr. Jnflammation 
des poumons, in°\flim'‘ma'se-dno’ da poo'- 
mone’.] Inflammation of the lungs. A 
genus of the order Phlegmasiz, class 
Pyrexie, of Cullen’s Nosology. The 
symptoms of this disease are fever, ac- 
companied with pain in the thorax, 
which is aggravated by coughing, a 
quick and hard pulse, with more or less 
difficulty of breathing. 

Pnet-mon’‘ie. [From mvetwr, the 
“Jungs.” |] Belonging to the lungs; pul- 
monary. 

Pneti-mo-ni'tis, idis.* [From zved- 
pov, the “lungs.”] Inflammation of the 
lungs; also termed preumonia and peri- 
pneumonia. See PNEUMONIA. 

Pneti-mon-o-dyn'i-a.* [From rvei- 
pov, the “lungs,” and été, ‘ pain.’’] 
Pain of the lungs. See PreumMOoNALGIA. 

Pneti-mon-ce-de’ma, atis.* [From 
nvebpov, the “lungs,” and a@de'ma.] CUide- 
ma, or dropsical condition, of the sub- 
stance of the lungs. 

Pneti-mon-o-gas’ tri-eus.* The 
same as Pneumogastricus. See PNevmo- 
GASTRIC. 

Pnet-mo-nom’e-ter. [Pmeumo- 
nom’etrum.] The same as PNeuma- 
TOMETER, Which see. 

Pnet'mo-Pér-i-car di-am.* [From 
mvedpa, “air,” and repxdpdio”, the “ pericar- 
dium.”] A name applied to An effusion 
of air into the cavity of the pericardium. 

Pneti-mo-tho’rax.* or Pnett-ma- 
to-tho’'rax, a'cis.* [From xvedpa, “air,” 
or “breath,” and 0<paz, the “chest.”] An 
accumulation of air in the chest, or 
thorax. 

Poek. A pustule of variola; also ap- 
plied to varicella, or the chicken-pox. 

Poce-n-la'ris.* [From poc’ulum, 2@ 
“cup,” or “bowl.”] Belonging to a cup: 
poe’ular. See Sinus Pocunaris. 

Poe’u-li-form. [Poeulifor’mis; 
from poc'ulum, a “cup,” or * bowl.’’} 
Having the form of a cup; deep eup- 
shaped. 

Poee'u-lum Di-og’e-nis.* (“Cup 
of Diogenes.”’) The hollow of the hand. 
See Diogenrs’ Cup. 

Pod. A legume, follicle, or amy sort 
of capsule. 

Pod’a-gra.* [From ois, odds, the 
“foot,” and dypa, a “seizure.”| Gout in 
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the joints of the foot. A genus of the 
order Phlegmasizx, class Pyrexix, of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. The following forms of 
this disease may be noticed. 

Ree’uLar Gout. [Pod'agra (or Ar- 
thri'tis) Regula'ris.] Violent inflamma- 
tion, remaining for a few days, and 
gradually receding with swelling, itch- 
ing, and desquamation of the part. 

Aron'ic Gout. [Pod'agra (or Arthri!- 
tis) Aton'ica.| Accompanied with atony 
of the stomach, or other internal part, 
with the usual inflammation of the joints, 
or with slight and temporary pains; with 
dyspepsia and other symptoms of atony 
often alternating with each other, 

Rer’rocrapde Gour. [Pod'agra (or 
Arthri'tis) Retrog'rada.| Also termed 
ReEtrocepent Gout. Characterized by 
inflammation of the joints suddenly dis- 
appearing, and atony of some internal 
part immediately following. 

ABER’RANT Gout. [Pod'agra Aber'- 
vans, or Arthri’tis Errat'ica.) Passing 
from one part to another, but usually 
attended with inflammation of some in- 
ternal organ. 


Po-dag’rie. [Podag’ricus.] Be- 
longing to podagra. 
Po-dal' gi-a.* [From mvs, rodés, the 


“foot,” and dyos, “pain.”] Pain in the 
foot, as from gout, rheumatism, or the 
like. 

Pod-a-nen-¢ce-phali-a.* [From 
robs, 7050s, the “foot,” and anencepha'lia, 
“absenee of brain.’’} The condition of 
a monster-feetus without a brain, the 
cephalic extremity being supported by a 
pedicle. The term is also used for Pop- 
ENCEPHALIA. 

Pod-ar-thri’tis, idis.* [From zovs, 
a “foot,’ and arthri'tis, “inflammation 
of the joints.”] Inflammation of the 
joints of the foot. 

Pod-en-ce-pha'li-a® [From pod- 
enceph'alus.} A term for the condition 
of a podenceph'alus. 

Pod-en-ceph’a-lus.* [From ois, a 
“foot,” and éyxépados, the “brain.”’] A 
monster-feetus, the brain of which, with- 
out a cranium, hangs by a pedicle. 

Podetium,*  po-de’she-iim. [Di- 
minutive of zois, a “foot.’} The pecu- 
liar footstalk of the tubercles in cup- 
lichens. 

‘Ped-o-car’pus.* [From rots, & 
* foot,” and xaprés, “fruit.’} Applied to 
a plant the ovary of which is borne upon 
a pedicel: x podocarp. 

Pod-o-cgeph’a-lus.* [From ois, a 
“foot,” and xesadj, the “head.”] Hav- 
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ing flowers united into heads: podo- 
cephalous. 

Pod-ce-de’ma, atis.* [From rots, a 
“foot,” and ade'ma, a “swelling.” 
(dema of the feet. 

Pod-o-phyl'lin. [Podophylli’na.] 
A resinous principle of a yellow (or yel- 
lowish) color, found in the root of the 
Podophyllum peltatum. This is a medi- 
eine of great power, operating, in doses 
of from two to five grains, as a drastic 
purgative. In smaller doses it is said to 
act as an alterative and cholagogue. It 
is asserted by some of the Eclectics that, 
as a remedial agent, podophyllin may 
in all cases be substituted for mercury, 
and that in some instances it has even 
produced salivation, ‘ 

Pod-o-phyllum.* The Pharma- 
copeeial name | for the rhizoma of the 
Podophyliwm peltatum, or May-apple. . It 
is an active and certain cathartic,. re- 
sembling jalap in its operation. 

Po-dop’ter-us,* [From ots, a 
“foot,” and zrepév, a “wing.”] Having 
peduneles with expansions in the form 
of wings: podop’terous. 

Pod'o-sperm. [Podesper’ma, 
atis; from zovs, a “foot,” and oxéppa, a 
“‘seed.”] The stalk of a secd; the fu- 
niculus by which the ovule adheres to 
the placenta of a plant. 

Podostemaceze,* po-dos-te-ma/ - 
she-é€. [From Podoste’mon, one of the 
genera.] A natural order of exogenous, 
aquatic, herbaceous plants, found in 
South America, 

Pod-o-the’eca.* [From zots, zodds, a 
“foot,” and Ofxn, a “receptacle.’’] Ap- 
plied to a preparation of the cuticle of 
the foot. 

Poe-cil-i-a’nus.* [From  za:xidos, 
“many-colored,”’ ‘varied.”] Applied 
by Brongniart to rocks having varied or 
chequered coloration. 

Poe-ci-lop’o-dus.* [From  rockidos, 
*‘many-colored,” and zois, a “ foot.’”] 
Having dissimilar feet. Applied to an 
order of Crustacea. 

Poignet (Fr.), pwin‘ya’. See Waist. 

Poil, pwal. The French term for 
Hair, which see. 

Poin'tal. Another name for PistiL. 

Pointed. See AcumINATE. 

Pointing. The conical softish 
projection, of a light-yellow color, ob- 
servable in an abscess when nearly ripe. 

Pois, pwi. The French name for 
“pea.” See Pisum. : 

Poi’son. [Lat. Tox’ieum, cr Ve- 
ne/‘num: Fr, Poison, pwi'zdn’.] An 
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animal, vegetable, or mineral substance 
which, when applied externally, or taken 
into the stomach, or circulatory system, 
operates such a change in the ‘animal 
economy as to produce disease or death. 
These substances may be divided into 
two great classes, namely, /norganie pot- 
sons, comprising those which exist native, 
as certain poisonous ores, gases, etc., and 
those which are produced by chemical 
operations; and Organic poisons, or those 
which are the result of vital action in 
animals or plants. 

Viewed, however, with reference to 
their effect on the animal system, they 
may be arranged under the three fol- 
lowing heads ;— 

1. Irritant poisons, or those which pro- 
duce irritation, or inflammation, as the 
mineral acids, oxalie acid, the caustic 
alkalies, antimony, arsenic, baryta, the 
salts of copper, some of the compounds 
of iead, nitrate of silver, the salts of 
zine, cantharides, iodine, phosphorus, ete. 
A distinction is sometimes drawn between 
irritant and corrosive poisons; but the 
difference appears to be, at least, in some 
cases, one of degree rather thaw of kind. 
Thus, one of the more powerful mineral 
acids in a concentrated form, would Le a 
corrosive poison, but in a diluted form, 
only an irritant poison. 

2. Narcotic poisons, or such as pro- 
duce stupor or delirium, as opium, hyos- 
cyamus, ete. 

3. Sedative poisons, or those which di- 
rectly reduce the vital powers, as hydro- 
cyanic acid, cyanide of potassium, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and other of the 
poisonous gases. 

4. Acro-narcotic and Acro-sedative poi- 
sons, including those which produce some- 
times irritation, sometimes narcotism (or 
sedation), or both together. They are 
chiefly derived from the vegetable king- 
dom. Stramonium or belladonna will fur- 
nishan example of the acro-narcotic, and 
aconite of the acro-sedative, poisons. 

TREATMENT.—It is not deemed neces- 
sary to enter here into a minute consi- 
deration of the symptoms caused by the 
various kinds of poison. In fact, the 
symptoms -produced by many different 
substances so nearly resemble each other 
that, without other data, they would 
be wholly insufficient for determining the 
character of the poison. But some as~ 
sistance towards forming a correct diag- 
nosis will undoubtedly be furnished by a 
knowledge even of the general properties 
of the various pvisons. With respect, 
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however, to the more important articles 
of this class, such as the mineral acids, 
the caustic alkalies, arsenic, and several 
of the other metals, it has been deemed 
important to describe the most usual and 
characteristic symptoms. 

Acids.—Most of the mineral acids, as 
well as oxalic acid, are corrosive poi- 
sons: if taken into the stomach, they 
cause an extremely sour, acrid taste, 
with a sense of burning in the throat, 
and an excruciating burning pain in the 
stomach. The matter vomited causes 
effervescence with chalk, or other forms 
of carbonate of lime. The proper treat- 
ment in such cases is to administer chalk, 
or magnesia, made into a thin paste with 
water. In case these substances are not 
at hand, the plaster of the apartment 
may be beaten to powder and made into 
paste. As antidotes for nitric and oxalic 
acids, lime and magnesia only are ad- 
missible; for acetic, citric, muriatic, sul- 
phuric, and tartaric acids, the carbonates 
of potash and soda may also be used. 
The effects of hydrocyanic (or prussic) 
acid are usually so rapid as to render 
medical treatment of no avail. When 
death does not follow instantaneously, 
cold affusions or a cold douche on the 
head will often prove extremely bene- 
ficial. Ammonia may also be adminis- 
tered with advantage. 

Alkaties.—In cases of poisoning with 
the caustic alkalies, there is an extremely 
harsh, acrid taste, with intense burning 
or smarting in the throat, caused by the 
destruction of its lining membrane, ac- 
companied with great difficulty or pain 
in swallowing. The matter vomited 
will turn vegetable blues to green, or 
turmeric to brown. The proper anti- 
dotes are the fluid fixed oils, as sweet 
oil, linseed oil, castor oil, ete., or the 
mild vegetable acids, as vinegar, lemon- 
juice, ete. 

Antimony.—In cases of poisoning with 
the preparations of antimony, there is 
usually vomiting, which should be facili- 
tated, and rendered as free as possible, 
by copious draughts of warm or tepid 
water, or by tickling the fauces with 
one’s finger or with a feather, ete. This 
is to be followed by astringent drinks, 
such as the infusion of galls, oak bark, 
Peruvian bark, dogwood (Cornus Flo- 
rida), ete. 

Arsenie.—When any of the soluble com- 
pounds of arsenic have been taken, there 
is an intense burning pain in the sto- 
mach and bowels, accompanied by violent 
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vomiting, a sense of dryness and tight- 
ness in the throat, with an incessant de- 
sire for drink. The eyes are red and 
sparkling, and the countenance ex- 
presses extreme suffering and anxiety. 
Frequently there are nervous tremors, 
and other symptoms showing that the 
nervous system is powerfully affected. 
In rare instances arsenic has been known 
to produce coma and other symptoms 
closely resembling narcotic poisoning. 
For the treatment of cases of poisoning 
with arsenious acid, the hydrated sesqui- 
oxide (or peroxide) of iron, made into a 
paste with water, is the best, if not the 
only efficient, antidote. But even this 
remedy has been found to be of little 
avail when the arsenic has been swal- 
lowed in a solid state. (See Arsenic.) 
Hydrate of magnesia has also been 
found useful, it is said, when the poison 
has been taken in solution. 

For Fowler’s Solution (Liquor arseni- 
calis), lime-water is a good antidote. In 
case the other preparations of arsenic 
have been taken, an emetic of sulphate 
of zine should be administered, followed 
by a copious use of demuleent drinks, 
such as flaxseed or slippery-elm tea, 
milk, farinaceous decoctions, ete. 

Baryta.—The symptoms are similar 
to those produced by the corrosive 
metals. The sulphates of soda and 
magnesia are efficacious antidotes for 
the salts of baryta. 

Copper.—In eases of poisoning with 
the salts of copper (which are corrosive 
poisons), the best antidotes are the white 
of eggs and metallic iron (in the form 
of filings or raspings). Vinegar should 
be carefully avoided, as likely to dissolve 
the solid or insoluble compounds that 
may have been formed by the salts of 
copper with animal or yegetable sub- 
stances. 

Iron.—For poisoning with the sul- 
phate of iron (or copperas), carbonate of 
soda, and mucilaginous drinks, are the 
proper remedies. 

Lead.—For the soluble salts of lead, 
such as the acetate (sugar of lead), the 
best antidotes are sulphate of mag- 
nesia (Epsom salts) and phosphate of 
soda. For lead in any form insoluble in 
water (white lead, for example), very 
dilute sulphuric acid should be adminis- 
tered. Strychnia has been recommended 
for paralysis resulting from lead. 

Mereury.—For the poisonous ¢com- 
pounds of mereury (such as corrosive 
sublimate, the cyanide and titrate of 
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mercury, red and white precipitates, ete.), 
the white of eggs beaten up with water, 
or milk, should be promptly and freely 
given; or, if these articles should not be 
at hand, flour made into a paste may 
be used as a substitute. 

Silver.—For nitrate of silver (or lunar 
caustic), common salt is an excellent an- 
tidote. 

Tin and Zine—For the poisonous 
compounds of tin and zine, milk and the 
white of eggs will serve as antidotes. 
When the sulphate or acetate of zinc 
has been taken, vomiting should be pro- 
moted by plentiful draughts of warm 
water. 

Gases.—Among the other most import- 
ant inorganic poisons may be numbered 
the poisonous gases, including carbonic 
acid gas, carbonic oxide, carburetted and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, the vapor of 
ether, and chlorine. In cases of poison- 
ing with these, the best remedy is fresh 
air: if there should be stupor, cold affu- 
sions may be applied to the head, and 
the vital powers quickened by artificial 
respiration, and by the use of a galvanic 
apparatus. For the poisonous effects of 
earbonic acid gas, the inhalation of oxy- 
gen is the best antidote. A cautious in- 
halation of ammonia may prove useful 
in cases of poisoning with chlorine. 

For Jodine, the best antidote is starch; 
when this is not at hand, flour, which 
contains starch, may be substituted. 

The poisonous effects of creasote may 
be counteracied or mitigated by the 
prompt administration of albumen in 
some form. In cases of poisoning with 
phosphorus, the chief reliance must be on 
some prompt emetic, which should be 
followed by mucilaginous drinks. If the 
phosphorus should have been taken in 
a solid form, the fluid oils should be 
carefully avoided, on account of their 
solvent property. 

Ore@ante Porsons.—Those found in 
the vegetable kingdom are to be treated 
according to their character. If vomit- 
ing has been produced by their action, 
this may be facilitated, or rendered 
more free, by plentiful draughts of 
warm water. But if the taking of the 
poison has heen followed by insensi- 
bility, some active emetic, such as sul- 
phate of zine, should be administered, or, 
in extreme cases, recourse must be had 
to the stomach-pump. In the case of 
optum, and similar narcotics, copious 
affusions of cold water on the head have 
sometimes proved of great advantage. 
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A strong infusion of coffee has been 
found beneficial in counteracting the sub- 
sequent effects of an over-dose of opium. 
The remarkable antagonism existing be- 
tween belladonna and opium, has some- 
times, it is stated, been used with the 
greatest advantage, each having, in its 
turn, been made to act as an antidote to 
In like manner, it is said, 
opium and stramonium may be used 
mutually to counteract each other. Tan- 
nin is the proper antidote for strychnia, 
but, to be successful, it should be greatly 
in excess; in the proportion of not less 
than 25 or 30 of the antidote to 1 of the 
poison. 

Animal Poisons may be properly 
ranked under two heads :— 

1. Those taken into the stomach by 
mistake as food; such are the various 
kinds of poisonous fish, which should be 
treated on the same principles as the 
vegetable poisons, that is, by emetics, 
copious draughts of warm water, etc., 
followed, perhaps, by an active purga- 
tive, in order to remove any deleterious 
matter which may have lodged in the 
intestines. If cantharides should have 
been taken, vomiting should be excited 
by copious draughts of sweet oil, linseed 
tea, milk, ete. 

2. The poisonous secretions of the 
various venomous animals, used by them 
as a weapon of defence. As such poi- 
sons are not taken into the stomach, but 
introduced into the system through a 
wound, an altogether different plan of 
treatment is required. A cupping-glass 
should be promptly placed over the 
wound, and the air exhausted, for the 
purpose of extracting the venom. At the 
same time, if practicable, a moderately 
tight ligature should be applied above 
the bite or sting, in order to prevent the 
virus from diffusing itself through the 
system. If a cupping-glass cannot be 
procured, the poison may be extracted 
by sucking, in which case, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark, care should be 
taken not to swallow the saliva. In 
cases of poisoning from venomous ser- 
pents, the alkalies, especially ammonia, 
applied to the wound and taken inter- 
nally, are said, in some instances, to have 
proved extremely beneficial. The appli- 
cation of clay or mud to the part, by ex- 
eluding the air, tends to obstruct the 
activity of the poison. From several cases 
recently reported, it would appear that 
by far the most efficient antidote for the 
venom of serpents, is the compound 
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known as Bibron’s Antidote. A com- 
mon formula for its preparation is the fol- 
lowing :—Take of bromine two drachms 
and a half; iodide of potassium, two 
grains; corrosive sublimate, one grain; 
dilute alcohol, thirty fluidrachms. Mix. 
Dose, one fluidrachm, diluted with a 
tablespoonful of wine or brandy, to be 
repeated pro re naté. For hydrophobia, 
after the poison has once been received 
into the system, there is no antidote 
known. As soon as possible after the 
wound has been inflicted, the bitten part 
should be completely cut out, and free 
bleeding promoted by immersing the 
wound in warm water; the surface should 
afterwards be burned with actual cautery, 
or with some efficient caustic. 

Poi'son-Lau’rel. The Prunus lauro- 
cerasus, 

Poi’son-Oak. A popular name for 
the Rhus toxicodendron, 

Poitrime, pwi'trén’. 
name for the chest or thorax. 
RAX. 

Poivre de Jamaique, pwivr deh 
zha'mék’. (“Jamaica Pepper.’’) The 
French name for “allspice.’”?” See Myr- 
Tus PIMENTA. 

Polar. [Pola’ris; from po/lus, a 
“pole.”] Pertaining to the pole, or near 
the pole. 

Po'lar Cir’eles. Those which cir- 
ecumscribe the poles,—the northern or 
Arctic, the southern or Antarctic. 

Po-lar'i-ty. [Polar'itas, a’tis; 
from po'lus, a “pole.”] The property 
of the magnet in pointing to the poles. 
That property which disposes the parti- 
cles of many kinds of bodies to arrange 
themselves in certain determinate direc- 
tions, or point, as it were, to given poles. 
Magnetic polarity is the tendency of a 
magnet, when freely and horizontally sus- 
pended, to point to the magnetic poles 
of the earth. 

Po-lar-i-za'tion of Light. Light 
which has undergone certain reflections 
or refractions, or been subjected to the 
action of material bodies in any one of a 
great number of ways, acquires a certain 
modification, in consequence of which it 
no longer presents the same phenomena 
of reflection and transmission as light 
which has not been subjected to such 
action, This modification is termed po- 
larization of light.—(BRANDE.) One form 
of this polarization is exhibited in the 
phenomenon known as double refraction. 

Pol-e-mo’ni-a,* the plural of Pole- 
mo'nium, forming the Jussicuan name 
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of a natural order of plants. See Poiz- 
MONIACE &. 

Polemoniaceze,* pol-e-mo-ne-a’- 
she-é. A natural order of exogenous, 
herbaceous plants, abundant in” North 
and South America. It includes the 
Phlox, and Polemonium, one species of 
which is the Greek Valerian. 

Poles. [Po/li, plural of po'lus.] The 
extremities of the axis of a sphere; spe- 
cially applied to those of the earth, 
termed the North and South Poles. 

Po-li-a'ter.* [From mods, a “ city,” 
and iarpés, a *‘physician.”’] A physician 
who practises his profession in a city by 
the appointment of the government. 

Pol-i-ti’a.* [Gr mo\reia, the “ govern- 
ment, or civil polity, of a state.”| The 
polity by which acity or town is governed: 
police. 

Politi‘a Med’i-ea.* 
police of a town or city. 

Pollen, inis.* Originally, fine flour. 
Applied to the powdery substance con- 
tained in the anthers of flowers, consti- 
tuting the fecundating principle in pha- 
nerogamous plants. 

Poi'len Tube. A tubular process, or 
extremely minute tube, which grows or 
sprouts from the grain of pollen when 
the latter comes in contact with the 
stigma. It is supposed to convey the 
fertilizing influence down the style to 
the ovule. 

Poil'lex,* gen. Pol’li-eis. [From 
pol'leo, to “be strong;” because it is 
stronger than the fingers.] (Fr. Pouce, 
pooss.) Thethumb. Also applied to the 
great toe. 

Pol-lin’i-a.* [From pol'len.] A 
term applied to the granular or waxy 
masses of pollen found in the Orchi- 
dacex. 

Pol-li-nif'er-ous. [Pollinif’erus; 
from pol'len, and fe'ro, to “bear.’’] 
Bearing, or containing, pollen. 

Pol'li-nin. [Pollini’ma.] <A pecu- 
liar and highly combustible substance 
obtained from the pollen of tulips. 

Pollu’tio (pol-lu’she-o) Di-ur’na.* 
(“Diurnal Pollution.”) The same as 
SPERMATOCLEMMA, which see. 

Pol-lu'tion. [Pollu’tio, o’nis ; 
from pol’luo, pollu'tum, to “ defile.”] (Fr. 
Souillure, swé'yiir’.) The emission of 
semen without coition. Itmay be volun- 
tary (then termed masturbation, or onan- 
ism), or involuntary. Involuntary pol- 
lution is sometimes the result of weak- 
ness caused by masturbation. When it 
occurs in sleep, it is called gonorrh@a dor: 
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mientium, or SPERMATORRH@A Dormt- 
£NTIUM, which see. 

Pol-y-a-can’thus.* [From zodis, 
“many,” and dkav0a, a “thorn.’’] Hav- 
ing many spines or thorns: polyacan- 
thous. 

Pol-y-a-del’phi-a.* = [From zodic, 
“many,” and ddsdjés, a “ brother.’’] 
Literally, “having many brotherhoods, 
companies, or sets.” Theeighteenthclass 
in the Linnzean system of plants, com- 
prising those whose stamens are united 
by their filaments into three or more 
sets. 

Pol-y-a-del/phous. _[Polyacdel’- 
phius, or Polyadel’phus; from the 
same.] Having the filaments in several 
sets: polyadel/phious. See PoLtyapgEL- 
PHIA. 

Pol-y-ad’e-nus.* [From zo}%, “ ma- 
ny,” and ddjv, a “gland.’’] Bearing 
many glands: polyadenous. 

Pol-y-an'dri-a.* [From zis, “ma- 
ny,” and dvfp, a “man,’’ or “male.’”’} 
The thirteenth class in the Linnzan 
system of plants, comprising those which 
have twenty or more stamens inserted 
on the receptacle. 

Pol-y-an’drous. [Polyan’drius, 
or Polyan’drus; from the same.] 
Having many hypogynous stamens: 
polyan‘drious. 

Pol-y-an'thous. ([Polyan’thus; 
from rots, “many,” and av6o;, a“ flower.”’| 
Bearing many flowers. 

Pol-y-car'pie. [Polycar’picus; 
from zodis, many,” and xapzds, “ fruit.’”’] 
Bearing fruit many times, that is, year 
after year. 

Pol-y-car’pous. [Polyear’pus; 
from the same.] Having, or bearing, 
much fruit. : 

Pol-y¥-ceph'a-lous. [Polyeeph’a- 
lus; from zodis, “ many,” and xepadj, the 
“head.”] Having many heads. Applied 
to plants. 

Pol-y-¢e-ra’tus.* [From zs, 
“many,” and xépas, a “horn.”’] Applied 
to a plant of which the fruits resemble a 
bundle of small horns. In Zoology, 
having many horns. 

Pol'y-ehrést. [Polychres’tos, or 
Polychres'tus; from 70\i;, “ many,” 
and xpnorés, “useful.”] Having many 
uses or virtues. Also, a substance possess- 
ing many virtues. 

Pol-¥-ehro-matiie. [Polychro- 
mat/ieus; from zohic, “many,” and 
xpopa, “eolor.”] Of various colors; 
many-colored. 


Po-lyc’la-dous. [Polye'ladus; 
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from ots, “many,” or “much,” and 
kiddos, a “branch.”] Much branched. 
Applied to plants. 

Pol-y-clo'nos,* or Pol-y-clo’nus.* 
[From ods, “many,” and «div, a 
“branch.”] Having many branches. 

Pol-y-coe’cous. [Polycoe’eus 5 
from 7odts, “many,” and xdéxxos, a “ ker- 
nel,” or “berry.”] Having many or 
several cocci (closed cells or carpels). 

Pol-y-cot-¥-le’don.* [From sodis, 
“many,” and xorvdydov, a “ cotyledon.” } 
A plant that has several, or more than 
two, cotyledons. 

Pol-y-cot-y-led’o-nous. [From the 
same.] Having several, or more than 
two, cotyledons. 

Pol-y-dip’si-a.* [From  zodbs, 
“much,” and deli, “thirst.”] Excessive 
thirst. A genus of the order Dysorexiz, 
class Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Polyedron. See PoLtynepron. 

Po-lyg’a-la.* [From mois, “ much,” 
and ydda, ““milk:” named from the abun- 
dant milky juice found in some of the 
species.] Milkwort. A Linnean genus 
of the class Diadelphia, natural order 
Polygalaccx. 

Polyg’ala Ru-bel’/la.* Bitter Po- 
lygala. The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for the root and herb of Polygala 
rubella. 

Polyg’ala Semn’e-ga.* The rattle- 
snake-root, or £cneka snake-root. See 
SENEGA. 

Polygalacez,* _pol-e-ga-la’/she-é, 
or Pol-y-ga'le-z.* A natural order 
of exogenous plants (herbs or shrubs), 
with tonic, astringent, or nephritie pro- 
perties. It includes Polygala sencga 
(Snake-root). 

Pol-y-ga-lae’ti-a.* [From ois, 
“much,” and yéda, “milk.”] Excessive 
secretion, or an overflow, of milk. 

Pol-y-ga'le-ze.* The Jussieuan 
name of a natural order of plants. See 
POLYGALACE®. 

Pol-y¥-gal'ie. [Polygal’icus; from 
Polyg'ala.| Applied to an acid discovered 
in the Polygala senega, and other species. 

Po-lyg'a-lin. [Polygali’na.] A 
bitter alkaline principle discovered in 
several species of Polygala. 

Pol-y-ga'mi-a.* [From modi, “ma- 
ny,” and ydpos, a “ marriage.”] A Lin- 
nean class of plants, including those 
which have staminate, pistillate, and 
perfect flowers either on the same or on 
different plants. 

Po-ly¥g'a-mous. 
or Polygs’amus; 


[Polyga’mius, 
from the same.] 
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Having both perfect and separated flow- 
ers: polyga’mious. See PoLyGAMIA. 

Pol-y-gas’ tri-ca.* [From  zoNics, 
“many,” and yasrip, a “stomach.”] The 
first class of the Diplonepra, or Helmin- 
thoida, consisting of minute, transparent, 
soft. aquatic animals, with numerous 
stomachs, or cxca, communicating with 
an internal alimentary cavity. They 
are without perceptible nerves or mus- 
cles, and move by external vibratile 
cilia. 

Po-ly-gen’ic. [Polygen’icus ; 
from mis, “many,” and yéw, to “be 
born,” to “be produced.”] Applied to a 
rock which owes its origin to fragments 
of several different rocks united by cal- 
careous cement. 

Pol ¥-zgon. [Polygo’num; from 
robs, “many,” and ywria, an “angle.’’] 
A plane figure having more than four 
angles, and, consequently, more than 
four sides. If the sides are equal, it is 
called a regular polygon. 

Polygonaceze,* —po-lig-o-na’she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous plants, 
mostly herbaceous, natives of nearly all 
parts of the world. The roots are uni- 
versally nauseous and purgative. It 
includes the Polyy’onwn (Buekwheat,) 
Ru'mex (Dock), and Rhewm (Rhubarb). 

Po-lyg’o-nal. [Polygo’nus.] Be- 
longing to a polygon. 

Pol-y-go-na’ tus.* [From oi;, 
“many,” and yévv, a “knee;” also, a 
“joint,” as of grasses.]  Polyg’onate. 
Applied to certain plants and insects. 

Po-lys'o-num.* [From the same.] 
A Linnean genus of the class Octandria, 
natural order Polygonacex. 

Polygonum Bis-tor’ta.* 
plant commonly known as bistort. 
root is astringent. 

Pol-y-gyn'i-a.* [From mods, “ ma- 
ny,” and yovf, a * woman,” or “ female.’’] 
An order in the Linnean system of 
plants, including those which have many 
pistils, or more than twelve pistils. 

Pol-y-gyn't-ous. [Polygyn’ius, 
or Polys’ymus; from the same.] Hav- 
ing many pistils. 

Pol-y-he'dral, or Pol-y-he’dric. 
{[Polyhe’drus.|] Belonging to a poly- 
hedron. 

Pol-y-he'dron. [Polyhe’drum; 
from 7o\ts, “many,” and fdpa, a “ base.” ] 
A solid figure contained by many sides 
or planes; a solid bounded by poly- 
gomns. 

Pol-¥-mor’ phous. [Polymor’- 
plus; from zo\ts, “many,” and poppi, 
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“shape.”] Having many forms; various 
in form. 

Pol-y-neiti/rus.* [From zo\ic, “ma- 
ny,” and vedpov, a nerve.” ] Applied to 
a leaf the lateral nervures of which are 
very numerous. 

Pol-y-o'pi-a.* [From zo)bs, “ many,” 
and drropa, to *see.’’] An affection of 
the organs of sight, in which the objects 
are multiplied; multiple vision: polyo/py. 

Pol'y-pa-ry. [Polypa’riam; from 
pol'ypus, a “polype.”| Applied to the 
habitation of a number of polypi. 

Polype. See PoLtypus. 

Pol-y-pet’a-lous. [Polypeta’leus, 
or Polypet’alus; from mods, “many,” 
and zéradov, a “petal.”] Having many 
petals, or distinct petals: polypeta’leous, 

Pol'y-phore. [From ois, “many,” 
and ¢pw, to “ bear.”] A common recep- 
tacle of many carpels, as in the Straw- 
berry. : 

Pol-y-phyllous. [Polyphyl’lus; 
from rods, “ many,” and ¢iMov, a “ leaf.’’] 
Having many leaves. 

Pol y¥-pi,* gen. Pol-¥-po’rum. The 
plural of Potypus, which see. 

Pol-¥-pif'er-ous. [Polypif’erus; 
from pol'ypus, a “ polype,” and fe'ro, to 
“bear.”"] Bearing polypi. 

Pol'y-pi-form. [Polypifor’mis; 
from pol'ypus, a “ polype.”] Having the 
form or appearance of a polypus. 

Poly podiacez,* pol-e-po-de-a’- 
she-é. A natural order of eryptogamous 
plants, including Polypo'diwn, and many 
other kinds of ferns. 

Pol-y-po'di-um.* [From odbc, 
“many,” and zot;, a “foot.”] A Lin- 
nean genus of the class Cryptogamia, 
order Filices, or Polypodiacex. 

Polypo’dium Fi'lix Mas.* Another 
name for the Aspidium filix mas, or male 
fern. 

Pol'y-pous, or Pol'¥-pal. [Poly- 
po’sus; from pol'ypus.] Having polypi, 
or many tumors like a polypus. 

Pol'y-pus.* [From szodis, “many,” 
and zots, a “foot.”] A tumor in the 
nose, uterus, or vagina; from its having 
numerous ramifications, like legs or feet. 
Also, an animal of the Radiata, charac- 
terized by a fleshy body of a conical or 
cylindrical form, commonly fixed at one 
extremity, having at the other the 
mouth, surrounded by several arms or 
tentacles: a polype. 

Pol-y-rhi'zous, or Pol-y-rhi’zal. 
[Polyrhi’zus; from 7odis, “many,” and 
psa, a “root.”] Having many roots. 

Pol-y-sar’gi-a.* [From rohis, “much,” 
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and capt, “flesh.”] An increased bulk 
of body beyond what is healthy; obesity. 
A genus of the order Jntumescentiz, class 
Cachexix, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Pol-¥-sar’cous. [Polysar’cus ; 
from the same.}| Having much flesh; 
obese. 

Pol-y-sep'a-lous. [Pelysep’alus: 
from ods, “many,” and sep'alum, a 
“sepal.”| Having two or more distinet 
sepals. Applied to a calyx. 

Pol-y-sper’mous. [From ois, 
“many,” and onéppa, a “seed.”] Having 
many seeds, 

Pol-ys'po-rous. [Polys’porus; 
from 7oN6;, *‘ many,” and oxépa, a “ seed.’’] 
Containing many spores. See Spore. 

Pol-y-sta’'ehy-us.* [From odbc, 
“many,” and ordéxvs, an “ear.”] Havy- 
ing many spikes or ears. 

Pol-y-ste’mo-nous. [Polyste’- 
momnis; from zo\i;, “many,” and orjpwr, 
a“stamen.”] Having many stamens. 

Pol-y-stig’mous. |Polystig’mus 3 
from 7ohv;, “many,” and criypua, a “ stig- 
ma.”’] Having many stigmas in each 
flower. 

Pol-y-sty'lous. [Polysty'lus; 
from odds, “many,” and crédo;, a “ pil- 
lar,” or “style.”] Having many styles. 

Pol-y-teeh’'nie. [Polytech’'nicus; 
from modis, “many,” and réxvn, “art.’’] 
Pertaining to many, or several, arts and 
sciences. A polytechnic school is an 
institution in which many arts or sciences 
are taught. The first school bearing this 
name was founded in Paris in 1794. 

Pol-y-thal’a-mous. [Polythal’- 
amas; from zoNis, “many,” and Gédayos, 
a “‘chamber.”] Applied to a univalve 
shell divided into many apartments. 

Po-lyt'ri-ehus.* [Irom 7o)%;, “ ma- 
ny,” or “much,” and Opi, “hair.” ] Hav- 
ing abundant hair. 

Po’ma,* gen. Po-mo’/rum, the plu- 
ral of Pomum, which sce. 

Pomacez,* po-ma’she-é. [From 
po'mum, a Latin term for an “apple,” 
or other fruit.) A natural order of 
exogenous trees and shrubs, natives of 
many temperate regions, but not found 
in the southern hemisphere. It includes 
the Apple, the Pear (Pyrus), the Quince 
(Cydonia), and Plum (Prunus). Some 
botanists consider Pomacee as a division 
of the order Losacezx. 

Po-ma’ceous, [Poma’ceus; from 
po'mum, an “apple,” or other fruit.] 
Resembling the apple, or of the nature 
ef an apple. 

Pome. [Po’ma; from po’mum, an 
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“apple,” or other fruit.] A fleshy fruit, 
composed of two or more carpels, usually 
more or less involved in a pulpy expan- 
sion of the receptacle or disk, and the 
whole invested by the thickened and 
succulent tube of the calyx; as the apple. 
—(GRAY, ) 

Pomegranate, piim’gran-at. [From 
po'mun, an “apple,” or other fruit, and 


grana'tus, “having grains.”] The fruit 
of the Puniea granatum. 
Po-mif 'er-ous. [Pomif’erus; 


from po’mum, an “ apple,” or other fruit, 
and fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing pomes. 

Pom'i-form. [Pomifor’mis; from 
po'mum, an “apple,” or other fruit.] 
Having the form of an apple. 

Pomme de Terre, pomm deh tér. 
The French name for Poraro, which see. 

Po-mol’o-gy. [Pemolo’gia; from 
po'mum, an “apple,” or other fruit, and 
Néyo;, a “ discourse.”] A treatise on 
fruits; the scienee of fruits, or the art 
of cultivating fruits; the department 
of Botany relating to fruits. 

Pom-phol-y-go'dés.* [From pom’- 
pholyx.| Resembling or having pom- 
pholyx. 

Pom’pho-lyx, yqis.* [From zop}éc, 
a “bladder.”’] A small vesicle or blad- 
der especially containing water; also, a 
skin-disease in which there is an erup- 
tion of bulle without inflammation round 
them, and unattended by fever. 

Po'mum,* plural Po’ma. An apple, 
or larger fruit. Originally, a general 
name of fruit which grows on trees; as 
the apple, pear, ete. See Pome. 

Po’'mum A-da’mi.* (“Adam’s Ap- 
ple.”) The anterior part of the thyroid 
cartilage, forming an angular projection 
on the fore part of the neck. 

Pon-der-a-bil'I-ty. [Ponderabil'- 
itas, a’tis ; from pon'dero, to “weigh.’’] 
The property of having weight. 

Pon'der-a-ble. [From pon'dus, pon'- 
deris, “weight.’’] That may be weighed. 
A term applied to bodies having weight. 

Pons Hep’'a-tis.* (“Bridge of the 
Liver.”) A portion of the substance of 
the liver which passes from one lobe to 
the other, frequently converting the lower 
half of the longitudinal fissure into a true 
canal. ; 

Pons Ta-ri'ni.* (“Bridge of Tari- 
nus.”) A cineritious substance between 
the corpora albicantia of the brain, con- 
necting the crura, and forming part of 
the floor of the third ventricle. The 
fossa, at the bottom of which it is placed, 
is called Lo'cus perfora’ tus ~— a 
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Pons Va-ro'li-i.* (“Bridge of Va- 
rolius ’*) The square portion of medul- 
lary substance connecting the cerebrum, 
cerebellum, and Medulla oblongata, first 
described by Varolius; otherwise termed 
the Corpus annulare, Processus annularis, 
Tuber annulare, and Tubereulum annu- 
lare. 

Pontederacez,* pon-te-de-ra’she-é. 
A natural order of endogenous aquatic 
plants, found in America, India, and 
tropical Africa. It includes the Ponte- 
de'ria. 

Pop’les, Litis.* [From post, ‘be- 
hind,” and pli’co, to “fold.”|] (Fr. Jar- 
ret, zhi'ra’.) The ham, or back part of 
the knee-joint. 

Pop-li-tze’us.* — (“ Popliteal [Mus- 
cle].”), [From pop'les, pop'litis, the 
“ham.”] A muscle arising from the ex- 
ternal condyle of the femur, and inserted 
into the superior triangular surface at 
the back of the tibia. It bends the thigh 
and leg. ; 

Pop-li-te’al. [Poplitee’us; from 
the same.] Belonging to the ham. 

Poplite’al Space. A somewhat oval 
space, of considerable depth, behind the 
knee-joint. 

Poppy. See PAPAVER. 

Pop'py, Ked Corn. 
rhons. 

Pop'py. Wiite. A name for the 
Paprver somniferum. 

Pop’u-lin. [Populi’na.] A name 
given to an alkali found in the bark of 
the Pop'ulus trem'ula, or aspen-tree. 

Por-cel-la’ne-ous. [Porcella’ne- 
us, or Poreella’nus; from porcella'na, 
a “porcelain vessel.” ] Belonging to por- 
celain. 

Pore. [Po’rus; from zépo;, a “pass- 
age.’”’| A small opening at the extremity 
of a vessel at the surface of an organized 
body. Also, a small interstice between 
the particles of matter which compose 
bodies, It appears that pores exist in 
all bodies, even the most dense. 

Po-rif’e-ra.* [From po'rus, a “pore,” 
and fe’ro, to “bear.”] A term applied 
toa group of polypi. Also employed by 
Dr. Grant to designate a class of organ- 
ized bodies, including the marine and 
fresh-water sponges. 

Po'ri-form. [Porifor’mis: from 
po'rus, a “pore.”] Having the form of 
simple pores. 

Por-nog’ra-phy. [Pornogra’- 
Phia; from zépyn, a “prostitute,” and 
ypipw, to “write.”"] A history or descrip- 
tion of prostitution. 
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Po-ro'ma, atis.* [Gr. ropdpa; from 
ndpo;, a& kind of stone.] A callus, or 
hardened part. See Ponosis. 

Por-o-phyi lus.* From épos, a 
“pore,” and @idoy, a “leaf.”] Having 
leaves sprinkled with transparent points 
like pores, as the Bebera porophyl'la: 
porophyl’lous. 

Po-ro'sis.. [From zwpéw, to “turn 
to stone,” to “harden.” See Poroma.] 
The progress or formation of Poroma, or 
the process by which the extremities 
of fractured bones are reunited by a 
callus. 

Po-ros'i-ty. [Poros’itas, a’tis ; 
from po'rus, a “pore.’’] The property 
or quality of having pores or interstices 
between the particles. 

Po’rous. [Poro/sus; from po'rus, 
a “pore.”] Having pores, or full of 
pores. 

Por'phy-ra.* [From roppipa, “ pur- 
ple.”] A name for Purpura, which see. 

Por-phy-ris’ma, atis.* [From zop- 
dopa, ‘ purple.”] A name for ScarLA- 
TINA, which see. 

Por phy-ry. [From the same.] An 
extremely hard stone of a reddish or 
purple color, more or less variegated, 
being of all varieties of shade from vio- 
let to aclaret color. It is susceptible of 
ahigh polish. It belongs tothe igneous 
rocks. 

Por-rig/i-nous. [Porrigino’sus.] 
Having porrigo. 

Por-ri' go, g/inis.* [From por/rum, a 
“Jeek.”] (Fr. Teigne, téi or tan.) Ring- 
worm of the scalp; scald-head: also 
termed Favus and Tinga, which see. 

Porrum. See ALLIumM Porrum. 

Por'ta.* [From por'to, to “carry.’’] 
Literally, a “door,” or “gate.” Applied 
to that part of the liver where its vessels 
enter. 

Por'tal Cir-eu-la'tion. A subor- 
dinate part of the venous circulation, in 
which the blood makes an additional 


circuit before it joins the rest of the 


venous blood. There are in the verte- 
brate classes of animals two portal cireu- 
lations, one of the liver, and the other 
of the kidneys. The former exists in all 
the Vertebrata; the latter, only in rep- 
tiles, Amphibia, and fishes. 

Por'tal Vein. [We'na Por’'tz.] 
A vein originating from all the organs 
within the abdomen, except the kidneys 
and bladder, and the uterus in the fe- 
male. It has two principal trunks, the 
splenic and superior mesenteric veins. 

Port-caus'tie. [From por’to, ta 
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“earry,” and caus’ ticum, “caustic.”] A 
small eylindrical instrument for carry- 
ing some caustic substance in the pocket. 

Por'ter. An infusion of malt and 
hops, owing its dark color to high-dried, 
or charred, malt. 

Por'tio (por’she-o) Du'ra.* (“Hard 
Portion.”) The hard branch of the 
seventh pair of nerves; the facial nerve. 

Por’tio Mol'lis.* (“Soft Portion.’’) 
The soft branch of the seventh pair of 
nerves; the auditory or acoustic nerve. 

Port'land Stone. A granular lime- 
stone, belonging to the upper part of 
the oolite formation, and abounding in 
the island of Portland, on the southern 
eoast of England. 

Portulaeacez,* por-tu-la-ka'she-é, 
or Portulacez,* por-tu-la’she-é. A 
natural order of exogenous succulent 
plants, found in dry places in South 
America and South Africa. It includes 
Portula'ea, one species of which is com- 
mon Purslane. 

Po’rus.* [Gr. zdpos, “ tuff-stone,” 
“tufa.”] The thick, hard skin, or brawn; 
eallus. 

Po’rus.* [Gr. wépos, a “ford,” a 
“ferry,” or “passage.’”’] A duct; a pore. 
See Porz. 

Po’rus Op’ti-eus.* (“Optic Pore.”) 
A dark point in the centre of the optic 
nerve, through which the central artery 
passes. See Punctum C#cum. 

Pos’'i-tive El’e-ments. A term ap- 
plied to the plates of zine in the galvanic 
pile; the zine or most oxidizable metal 
being in such combinations always found 
to be positively, and the copper (or sil- 
ver), the least oxidizable, negatively, 
electrical. 

Pos-i-tiv'I-ty. [Positiv’itas, a’ tis.] 
The state of a body which manifests the 
phenomena of positive electricity. 

Po-sol’'o-gy. [From zéco;, “how 
much,” and )éyos, a “ discourse.”’] That 
branch of medicine which treats of quan- 
tity, or doses. See Dosr. 

Pos‘set. [Posse’/tum.] A prepa- 
ration peculiar to the English; being 
milk heated to boiling, and then curdled 
with wine, treacle, or an acid. 

‘Post-di-lu'vi-an. [Postdiluvia’- 
mus; from post, “after,” and dilu'vium, 
the “‘deluge.”] Applied to the carths 
deposited by rivers or temporary floods, 
ete., posterior to the great catastrophe 
ealled the Deluge. 

Pos-te'rfi-or Au'ris.* (“Posterior 
[Muscle] of the Ear.”) A muscle situated 
behind the ear, and consisting of one or 
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more bundles of fleshy fibres; sometimes 
called museuli retrahentes auriculam 
(museles which draw back the auricle). 

Pos-thi tis, idis.* [From 1éc0n, the 
“prepuce.”] Inflammation of the mem- 
brane of the glans penis. The same as 
BALanitis, which see. 

Post-Mor'tem.* (“After Death.”) 
Applied to the examination of a dead 
body. 

Post Par’'tum.* [From post, “af- 
ter,” and par’tus, the “time of travail.’’] 
“ After or subsequent to childbirth.” Ap- 
plied to hemorrhage or any other oceur- 
rence ensuing after parturition, 

Post. sing. sed. liq. = Post sin'gu- 
las se'des lig'uidas.* ‘ After every loose 
stool.” 

Pot. — Po'tio.* “A potion.” 

Pot/ash. [Potas’sa.] The vegeta- 
ble alkali also termed Kali; properly, 
an hydrated protoxide of potassium. 

Po-tas'sa.* A Latinized form of the 
word “potash.” 

Potas’sa Fu’sa.* (“Fused Potash.’’) 
The hydrate of potash ; also called Lapis 
infernalis. Prepared by evaporating a 
solution of potash to dryness in an iron 
vessel. It is a powerful caustic, and is 
employed for forming issues, etc. 

Po-tas’sz Bi-ehro’mas.*  (“ Bi- 
chromate of Potash.”) The name ap- 
plied to a substance in orange-red, an- 
hydrous, tabular crystals, soluble in ten 
parts of cold, and in much less of boiling, 
water, forming a solution having an acid 
reaction. It has been placed on the 
primary list of the Materia Medica of 
the U.S. Pharmacopeeia for 1860. In 
small doses it is an alterative; in large 
doses, an irritant poison. Externally it 
is used as a caustic. 

Potas’sze Bi-tar’tras* (“Bitartrate 
of Potash”), or Cream of Tar'tar. 
The Pharmacopeeial name for a sub- 
stance which is dissolved sparingly by 
water, but freely by a hot solution of 
potassa, which deposits it again upon the 
addition of an acid. It is a cathartic, 
diuretic, and refrigerant. 

Potas'sz Car-bo’nas Im-pu’ra or 
Im-pu’rus.* (‘Impure Carbonate of 
Potash.”) The Pharmacopeeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the substance known in 
commerce by the name of “pearlash.” 

Potas'sz €hlo’ras.* (‘Chlorate 
of Potash.”) The Pharmacopeial name 
|| of a substance in colorless, tabular erys- 
tals, which have a pearly lustre, and are 
wholly soluble in distilled water. Chlo- 
rate of potash is an arterial sedative. 
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It is said to be a most valuable remedy 
in stomatitis caused by the use of mer- 
cury. 

Potas’sz Ni'tras.* (“Nitrate of 
Potash.”’) Nitre or Saltpetre. The 
Pharmacopeeial name || of a substance in 
colorless prismatic erystals, unalterable 
in the air, and wholly soluble in water. 
It is a refrigerant, diuretic, and diapho- 
retic. 

Potas's:e Per-man ga-nas.* (“ Per- 
manganate of Potash.’”’”) The name ap- 
plied to a substance in needle-shaped 
erystals of a deep purple color. It is 
soluble in sixteen parts of cold ‘water, 
with the exception of a scanty, brown 
matter. It has been placed on the pri- 
mary list of the Materia Medica of the 
U.S. Pharmacopoeia for 1860. It is used 
as an escharotic. 

Potas’sz Sul’phas.* (“Sulphate 
of Potash.) The Pharmacopeeial name 
|| of a substance in hard, colorless erystals, 
unalterable in the air, sparingly soluble 
in cold water, and insoluble in alcohol. 

Po-tas'si-eus.* [From potas’sium.] 
Belonging to potassium: potassic. 

Po-tas'si-i Fer-ro-¢y-an’'i-dum.* 
(“Ferrocyanide of Potassium.”) Also 
termed the Ferrocyan’aret of Potas’- 
sium. The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for asubstance in crystals of a lemon- 
yellow color, wholly soluble in water. It 
is chiefly used in the preparation of hy- 
drocyanie acid, Prussian blue, ete. 

Potassium,* po-tash’e-iim. A very 
remarkable metal, discovered by Davy in 
1807. It is the base of potash. One of 
the striking peculiarities of potassium is 
its low specifie gravity (.865), it being 
the lightest known solid; another is its 
intense affinity for oxygen. in consequence 
of which it takes fire when thrown upon 
water. 

Po-ta'to. [Span. Batata, ba-ta'ta; Fr. 
Pomme de Terre, pomm deh tér.] The 
common name for the root (tuber) of 
the Sola’num tubero’sum. 

Poten’tial (po-ten’shal) Cau’te-ry. 
[Caute'rium Potentia‘le.} See Cau- 
TERY, PoTeNTIAL. i 

Po-ten-til'la.* [From po'tens, “pow- 
erful.”] The wild tansy. A Linnean 
genus of the class Jeosandria, natural 
order Rosacex. 

Potentil la Tor-men-til'‘la.* The 
systematic name of the tormentil plant. 

Po'tion. [Po'tio, o'nis ; from po'to, 
pota'tum or po'tum, to “drink.”] A me- 
dicinal mixture to be taken as a drink, 
See Dravent, 
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Po-to-ma’ni-a.* [From po'to, po’- 
tum, to “drink,” and pavia, “madness.’’] 
Drink-madness. The same as MANIA A 
Poru, which see. 

Pot-Pour'ri, pot poo’ree. Literally, 
a “medley,” a “hotch-potch.” A mix- 
ture of fragrant flowers, roots, gums, 
etc., either mixed together dry or pre- 
served with salt. 

Pou, poo. The French name for 
“louse.” See PepicuLus. 

Pouce, pooss. The French name for 
the “thumb.” See Poniex. 

Pouch. See Saccutus. 

Poudre, poodr. The French name 
for “powder.” See Putyis. 

Poudre de Chypre, poodr deh shépr. 
See ABELMOSCHUS, 

Pouls, poo. The French term for 
“pulse.” See Punsus. 

Poultice. See CATAPLASM. 

Poumon, poo'mdye’. The French 
term for Lunes, which sce. 

Pou'part’s (poo’parts) Lig’a-ment. 
That portion of the inferior thickened 
edge of the tendon of the Odliquus ex- 
ternus abdominis muscle, stretching from 
the anterior superior spinous process of 
the ilium to the spine of the os pubis ; 
the crural arch. 

Pourpre, poorpr. The French term 
for Purpura, which see. 

Powder. See Purvis. 

Powder of Faynard. 
NARD’S PowDer. 

Pox. The vulgar name for syphilis: 
formerly called great pox, to distinguish 
it from variola, or small-pox. 

Prae'tiee. [Gr. zpaxrixh; from mpacow, 
to “do,” to “conduct business.”] <A 
general term for the extent of business, 
as well as the performance of the duties, 
of a medical practitioner, physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary. 

Prez. A Latin preposition signifying 
“before,” or “ beforehand.” 

Prie-cor'di-a, o'rum.* [From pre, 
“before,” and cor, cor'dis, the “heart.” ] 
The fore part of the thoracic region. 

Preefloratio. See AisTIVATION. 

Preputium. See Preruce. 

Previa. See PLacentA PRA&VIA. 

P. vat. set. — Pro ratio'ne xta'tis.* 
“ According to the age of the patient.” 

Pre-cip'i-tant. [Preecip’itans ; 
from precip'ito, precipita'tum, to “cast 
down.’] Literally, “casting down,” or 
“precipitating.” Applied to the sub- 
stance by the addition of which a pre- 
cipitate is formed. 

Pyre-cip'i-tate. 


See Fay- 


[Precipita’tam ; 
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from the same.] The substance which 
sinks to the bottom in the process of 
precipitation. 

Preeip’itate, Red. The red oxide 
of mereury. See Hyprareyri OxipuM 
Rusrum. 

Preeip/itate, White. A compound 
formed by the union of ammonia with a 
solution of chloride of, mercury. 

Pre-cip-i-ta'tion. [Przecipita’tio, 
o’nis ; from precip’ito, precipita'tum, to 
“cast down.’’] The process of precipi- 
tating a substance held in solution by 
the addition of another substance: thus, 
when an acid and oxide’ are united in 
solution, if an alkali be added having a 
greater affinity for the acid, it will com- 
bine with it, and the oxide will be pre- 
cipitated. The oxide is named the pre- 
cipitate, the alkali the precipitant. 

Precocity, Genital. See Praoria. 

Pre-cur'sor. [Przeecur’sor; from 
pre, “before,” and eur’ro, cur'sum, to 
“run.’’] Literally, a “forerunner.” 
Applied to symptoms which precede, or 
indicate the approach of, a disease. 

Pre-dis-po'sing. [Przedispo’- 
nens; from pre, “Before,” or “ before- 
hand,’ and dispo'no, dispos'itum, to 
“dispose.” ] Applied to the peculiar con- 
dition or habit of body, temperament, or 
structure of a part, which renders a per- 
son susceptible of disease; and this pecu- 
liar condition, structure, ete. is said to be 
the predisposing cause of the disease. 

Pre-dis-po-si tion. [Preedispo- 
si'tio, o/nis; from the same.] Any 
state of the system which disposes to the 
action of disease. 

Pre-flo-ra'tion. [Przeflora’tio, 
o/nis; from preflo'reo, to “blossom be- 
fore the time.’’] The same as Aistiva- 
TION, which see. 

Pre-fo-li-a'tion.  [Przefolia’'tio, 
o’nis ; from pre, “before,” and fo/lium, 
a “leaf.’’] The manner in which the 
leaves are disposed in the bud before 
evolution. The same as VeRNATION. 

Pre-fron’tal. [Przefromnta’ Lis ; 
from pre, “ before,” and fronta’/e os, the 
“frontal bone.”’] Applied by Owen to 
the middle part of the ethmoid bone. 

Preg’nan-cy. [Pregnan’tia; 
from preg nans, literally, ‘ previous to 
bringing forth.’”’] (Fr. Grossesse, gro'- 
séss’.) The state of being with young or 
with child. See Gravipity. 


Pregnancy, Morbid. Sce Para- 
CYESIS. 
Preg’nant. [Preg’nans. See 


Preenancy.] With young or with child, 
38 
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Pre-hen’sile. [Prehensi’lis; from 
prehen'do, prehen'sum, to “take,” to “lay 
hold on.”] Capable of laying hold ona 
thing; adapted to the act of grasping. 

Pre-hen’sion. {Prehen’sio, 0'nis; 
from the same.] The act of grasping or 
taking hold; a seizure. 

Pre-ma-ture’ La/bor. That which 
takes place during the last three months 
of the natural term, but before its com- 
pletion. 

Pre-max’il-la-ry._ [Prze-maxil- 
la'ris; from pre, “before,” and mawil- 
la're os, the “maxillary bone.”] Ap- 
plied by Owen to the front part of the 
superior maxilla. 

Premiéres Voies, preh-me-ér’ ywA. 
The French term for Priw Via, which 
see. 

Pre-mo’lar. [From pre, “before,” 
and mola’ris, “molar.”] A term applied 
to the first two pairs of molar teeth in 
each jaw; also called bicuspids. 

Pre-morse’. [Przmor’sus; from 
preemor'deo, premor'sum, to “bite off.”] 


Ending abruptly, as if bitten off. Ap- 
plied to parts of plants. 
Pre-o-per’cu-lar. [Przopercu- 


la’ris; from prez, “before,” and opercu- 
la'ris, opereular.”] Applied by Owen 
to the first or proximal segment of the 
radiated appendage of the tympano- 
mandibular arch in fishes. 

Pre’puce. [Przpu'tium; from 
pre, “before,” and xéc0n, the “virile 
member.”] The membranous or cuta- 
neous fold which covers the glans penis; 
also, a similar covering for the glans 
clitoridis: the foreskin. 

Pres-by-o'pi-a.* [From zpi6vc, an 
“old man,” and ew, the “eye.’’] The 
opposite of near-sightedness. A defect 
of vision, common to persons advanced 
in years, by which objects are seen im- 
perfectly when near, but clearly when a 
little removed. 

Pre-serip’tion. [Przeserip'tio, 
o/nis; from prescri’bo, preserip'tum, to 
“write before,’ to ‘ order,” to “pre- 
scribe.”] A formula, or writing of medi- 
cines to be exhibited; a recipe. 

Pres-en-ta‘tion. [Presenta’tio, 
o/nis; from presen'to, presenta'tun, to 
“present.”] The particular position of 
the child in the passages at birth, as 
arm-presentation, foot-presentation, ete. 

Pre-sphe'noid. [Przsphenoi'des; 
from pre, “before,” and sphenoi'des os, 
the “sphenoid bone.” ] Applied by Owen 
to the anterior part of the base of the 
sphenoid bone, 
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Preternatural Combustion. Sce 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
Pre-t¥m-pan/ic. [Przetympan’- 


icus; from pre, ‘before,’ and tympan'- 
icus, “tympanic.”] Applied by Owen 
to the anterior subdivision of the tym- 
panic pedicle which supports the mandi- 
ble in fishes. 

Pri’a-pism. [Priapis’mus; from 
npianos, the “virile member.’’] Continual 
(morbid) erection of the penis. 

Prickle. See AcULEUS. 

Prickly. See ACULEATE. 

Pri’mz Vi'zx.* (Fr. Premieres voies, 
preh-me-ér’ vw4.) “First or Primary 
Passages.” The stomach and intestines: 
so named in reference to their importance. 

Pri-ma li-a.* [From pri'mus, ‘first :” 
because it includes those growths which 
are the first, or lowest, in the scale 
of creation.] A term recently applied 
to a proposed division or kingdom of 
organized bodies, including those of 
which “the structure is exclusively cellu- 
lar without vascularity,” and which 
possess simply the power or function of 
reproduction, without any organs appro- 
priated to respiration or circulation. 

This kingdom is intended to include 
the following sub-kingdoms. 1. Algx 
(Sea-weeds). 2. Lichenes (lichens). 3. 
Fungi. 4. Spongie (Sponges). 5. Con- 
jugata (Infusoria). 

In accordance with this view, all or- 
ganized bodies may be distributed into 
three kingdoms, namely :— 

1. Primalia, possessing simply the 
power of reproduction by cell-develop- 
ment. 

2. Vegetabilia (“ Vegetables”), in which 
to the function of reproduction are added 
those of respiration and circulation. 

3. Animalia (“Animals”), possessing, in 
addition to the functions of reproduction, 
respiration, and circulation, the power 
of voluntary motion and perception or 
sensation. (An interesting memoir on 
this subject, by Messrs. Wilson and Cas- 
sin, may be found in the Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, May, 1863.) 

Pri’ma-ries. The ten elastic quills 
attached to the hand or third portion of 
the wing of birds. 

Pri’ma-ry. [Prima’rius; from 
pri'mus, “first.’’] Primitive; original; 
principal. Primary planets are those 
planets that revolve around the sun as 
their centre, in contradistinction to the 
satellites, or secondary planets. 

Primary Rocks are the igneous or 
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crystalline rocks, as granite and the 
metamorphic strata, which contain no 
organic remains. 

Pri'mAry Cou’ors are those which 
by their union constitute white light. 
Newton supposed them to be seven: red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. According to Brewster, there 
are but three, red, blue, and yellow, 
which by their various combinations 
produce all the others. 

Pri-ma'tés.* [From pri’mus, “first.””] 
Originally, the “chief persons or indi- 
viduals” of acity or kingdom. Applied 
by Linneus to the first order of animals 
in his system, including man and the 
monkey. 

Pri-mi-ge'ni-ous. [Primig’enus; 
from pri’/mus, “first,” and ge'no, to “be- 
get.”] First-born; primitive. 

Pri’‘mine. [Primi’na; from pri’- 
mus, ‘‘first.’”’] The exterior of the two 
membranes which envelop the ovule of 
plants. 

Pri-mip’a-ra.* [From pri’mua, 
“first,” and pa'rio, to “bring forth.’’] 
A woman who has brought forth her 
first child. ad 

Pri-mip‘a-rus.* [From the same.] 
Belonging to a first birth: primip’arous. 

Primitize (pri-mish’e-é),  a!/rum.* 
[From pri’mus, ‘‘first.’”’] The waters 
which usually eseape before the birth of 
the child. 

Prim ’‘i-tive Earths. These are 
nine: Baryta, Strontia, Lime, Magnesia, 
Alumina or Clay, Silica, Glueina, Zir- 
conia, Yttria; to which a tenth, Florina, 
has lately been added. 

Primitive Rocks. The same as 
Primary Rocks, which see. 

Pri-mor'di-al. [Primordia’'lis. 
See Primorpium.] First in order; origi- 
nal. Applied to the first leaves which 
are produced after the seminal leaves. 

Pri-mor’di-uam.* [From pri'mus, 
“first,” and or’dium, a “beginning.’’] 
Literally, “first beginning or origin.” 
Applied to the germ of the future bird in 
the egg, or to any germ. 

Primulaceze,* prim-u-la/she-é. A 
natural order of exogenous herbaceous 
plants, common in the northern and 
colder parts of the world, and remark- 
able for their beauty. It comprises the 
Cowslip (Prim'ula  ve'ris), Primrose 
(Prim'ula Auriclula), and Cye'lamen, a 
drastic purgative. 

Prinee’s Met’al, or Prinee Ru’- 
pert’s Met/al. An alloy of copper and 
zine. 
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Pri’nos.* Black Alder. The Phar- 
macopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the bark 
of the Pri’nos verticilla’tus. 

Prism. [Pris’ma, atis ; from 7piw, 
to “cut with a saw.’’] A solid figure 
contained by several planes, of which 
the two ends are equal, similar, and 
parallel, and all the sides parallelo- 
grams. Prisms take particular names 
trom the figures of their ends, or oppo- 
site, equal, and parallel sides, which 
may be triangles, squares, pentagons, 
hexagons, ete.: thus, we have triangular 
prisms, square prisms, and so on. In 
Dioptries, a prism is a piece of glass, or 
other diaphanous substance, in the form 
of a triangular prism, employed to sepa- 
rate a ray of light into its constituent 
parts or colors by refraction. 

Pris-mat/ie. [Prismat’icus.| Be- 
longing to a prism. 

Prismat'ic Spec'trum.  ([Spec’- 
trum Prismat’icum.| See Sprecrrum. 

Pris’ma-toid. [Prismatoi'des ; 
from pris’ma, a “prism,” and eidos, a 
“form.”] Resembling a prism. 

Privities. See Naruratta. 

P.r.m.— Pro re na'téd.* “ Aecording 
as circumstances may require.” See Pro 
RE NATA. 

Pro. ([Gr. 7pé, “before,” “forwards,” 
“forth.”] A Latin preposition signifying 
“before,” “for,” “forth,” ‘ forwards,” 
“according to,” or “on account of.” 

Pro re na’ta.* (“According to the 
circumstances [7.e. symptoms, ete.] aris- 
ing” or oceurring.) A Latin phrase often 
added to prescriptions, to signify that the 
dose or application is to be repeated or 
discontinued as occasion may require. 

Pro'bang. [Supposed to be from 
pro'bo, to “prove,” or “try.”] A slen- 
der piece of whalebone with a portion 
of iyory or sponge at its extremity, for 
pushing down into the stomach bodies 
which may have lodged in the cesophagus. 

Probe. [From pro'bo, to “prove,” or 
“try.”] (Lat. Speeil/lum, and Sty’lus; 
Fr. Stylet, sté4’.) An instrument for try- 
ing the depth and extent of wounds, ete. 

Prob‘iem. [Proble’ma, aiis ; from 
mpobadrrw, to “lay before.’”’} <A difficulty 
or proposition to be discussed; a ques- 
tion proposed for solution. 

Pro-bos-¢cid i-ans. [Proboscidia’- 
na; from probos'cis.} The name of a 
family of pachydermatous mammals hay- 
mg a proboscis, including the elephant. 

Pro-bos-¢i-dif'er-us.* [From pro- 
bos'ois, and fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing 
or having a proboscis: proboscidiferous. 
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Pro-bos'cis, idis.* [From zpé, “be- 
fore,” and Bécxw, to “ feed.”] The pre- 
hensile organ formed by a prolongation 
of the nose, of which a trunk of an ele- 
phant is an example. Also, the fleshy or 
membranous organ constituting a sort 
of sucker in certain of the Suctoria, ete. 

Prog’ess. [Proces’sus; from pro- 
ce'do, proces'sum, to “proceed,” to “go 
forth.”’] (Fr. Procés, pro'sd’.) A project- 
ing point or eminence of a bone; also, 
similar objects in the soft parts; a pro- 
tuberance; any projection from a surface. 
See ProtuBERANCE. 

Prog’ess. [From the same.] (Fr. 
Procédé, pro'sa‘da'.) The method of pro- 
ceeding in a chemical or other operation. 

Pro-ces'sus a Cér-¢-bel'lo ad Tes’- 
tes.* The name of two cords which 
pass from the cerebellum to the nates 
and testes of the brain. They are the 
superior peduncles. 

Pro-ehei ium,* or Pro-ehei’lon.* 
[From xpd, “before,” and xetos, a “lip.” 
The same as Pro.agium, which see. 

Procidentia,* pros-e-den’she-a. 
[From pro¢'ido, to “ fall forward,” to “fall 
down.” ] The falling down of some organ 
or part, as the anus, eye, uterus, ete. See 
PRoLapsus. 

Prociden’tia U'te-ri* A “falling 
down of the womb,” which descends into 
the vagina, owing to the relaxation of 
its connections; when it protrudes 
through the external parts, the displace- 
ment is termed Prolapsus uteri. 

Pro-cliv'I-ty. [Procliv’itas, a’tis; 
from pro, ‘‘forwards,” and cli’vus, * slop- 
ing,” or “inclining.”] Inclination, or 
disposition ; tendency ; propensity. 

Pro-cee'li-us.* [From 70, “before,” 
and xodia, the ‘“helly.”] Having a 
swollen or prominent belly. 

Proe'ta-gra.* [From pwxrés, the 
“anus,” and dypa, a “seizure.”] | Pain 
of the anus or rectum. 

Proce-tal'gi-a.* [From poxrés, the 
“anus,” and ddyos, “pain.”] Nervous 
pain of the anus or rectum: proctalgy. 

Proc-ta-tre'si-a.* [From  tpexrés, 
the “anus,” and atre’sia, “imperfora- 
tion.”] Imperforation of the anus. 

Proe'ti-ea.* [From  tpoxris, the 
“anus.”] <A generic term applied by 
Dr. Good to diseases of the anus and 
rectum. 

Proe-tit/i-cus.* Belonging to proc- 
titis. 

Proe-ti'tis, idis.* [From mpwxrés, 
the “anus.”] Inflammation of the anus, 
or of the rectum. 
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Proc'to-céle.* [From pwxrés, the 
“anus,” and «dn, a ‘tumor.”] Hernia, 
or prolapsus, of the anus. 

Proe-to-¢ys-to-to'mi-a.* [From 
mpwxrds, the “anus,” and cystoto’mia, a 
“cutting into the bladder.”] Proctocys- 
tot‘omy. The recto-vesical section for 
calculus. 

Proc-to-dyn'i-a.* = [From poxrds, 
the “anus,” and 6d6yvn, “pain.”] Spas- 
modic pain of the anus or rectum. 

Proc-top-to’ma, aiis.* [From zpwx- 
Té5, the “anus,” and rraya, a “fall.”’] A 
fall, or prolapse, of the anus. 

Proc-top-to'sis.* The progress or 
formation of proctoptoma. 

Proec-tot'o-my. [Proctoto’mia; 
from mpwxrds, the “anus,” and répvw, to 
“eut.”] The cutting of the anus or 
rectum, as in imperforate anus; the 
operation for fistula in ano, ete. 

Pro-cum’'bent. [(Procum’bens; 
from procum'bo, to “lie down flat,” to 
“Jean upon.”] Lying ,on the ground; 
trailing. Applied to plants. 

Pro‘drome. [Prod’romus; from 
mpodpouos, ‘running before.’’] A fore- 
runner. Applied to some affections 
which indicate the supervention of an- 
other disease, as vertigo is sometimes 
said to be a prodrome or precursor of 
apoplexy. 

Pro-e-gu’me-nal, or Pro-e-gu'me- 
nous. [Proégu’menus; from zpon- 

ona, to “lead the way.”] That which 
precedes : predisposing. 

Proe-o'ti-a,* or pre-o/she-a. [From 
moi, “early,” “prematurely.’’] A gene- 
rie term applied by Dr. Good to the dif- 
ferent forms of sexual (or genital) pre- 
cocity. 

Pro-flu’vi-a.* [Plural of proflu’vium, 
a “flux.”] Fluxes with fever; an order 
of the class Pyrexie of Cullen’s Nos- 
ology. : 

Pro-found’. [Profan’dus; from 
pro‘cul a fun'do, “far from the bottom.” ] 
Deep. Applied to vessels, nerves, mus- 
cles, ete., from their relative situation as 
to others. 

Profusio,* pro-fu’zhe-o. [From pro, 
“forth,” and fun'do, fu'sum, to “ pour.”] 
A loss of blood. <A genus of the order 
Apocenoses, or increased secretions, of 
Cullen’s Nosology. 

Prog-na'thous. [From 76, “forth,” 
or “forward,” and yvaos, a “‘jaw.”] A 
term applied to a head or cranium in 
which the jaw projects much farther 
forward than the forehead. 

Prog-no’sis.* [From 7pé, “before,” 
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and ytyvickw, to “know.”] The know- 
ledge of a disease, drawn from a con- 
sideration of its signs and symptoms. 

Prog-nos’tic. [From the same.] 
Applied to the symptoms from a con- 
sideration of which a prognosis of any 
particular disease is formed. 

Pro-la‘bi-um.* = [From pro, “be- 
fore,” and la’bium, a “Vip.”] The ex- 
treme prominent part of the lip. Also 
termed ProcueiLum. 

Pro-lap’sus.* [Irom prola’bor, pro- 
lap'sus, to “slip or fall forth,” to “fall 
down.”] (Fr. Chute, shiit.) A protrusion, 
as well as falling down, of a part of some 
viscus, so as to be partly external or un- 
covered. Applied to the anus, uterus, 
ete. A genus of the order Lctopiz, class 
Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Prolap’sus A’'ni,* or Prolap’sus 
Ree'ti.* (“Prolapse of the Anus or of 
the Rectum.”) <A falling down of the 
extremity of the rectum, occurring at any 
period of life. 

Prolap’sus In't-dis* [from iris]. A 
prolapse or protrusion of the iris through 
a wound of the cornea. 

Prolap’sus U'te-ri.* (“Prolapse of 
the Uterus.”) Protrusion of the womb 
beyond or at the vulva, 

Prolate Spheroid. See Spnenorp. 

Pro-lif-er-a‘tion. [Prolifera’'tio; 
see Protirerovs.] Literally, the de- 
velopment of new branches, flowers, ete., 
from the older ones; more especially 
applied to the appearance of buds or 
flowers on a part of a plant which docs 
not usually produce them. Applied in 
a similar manner to both normal and mor- 
bid growths, etc., in the animal economy. 

Pro-lif’er-ous. [From pro'les, “ off- 
spring,” and fe'ro, to “hear,” or “pro- 
duce.”} Producing buds, branches, and 
flowers from older ones, or from unusual 
places. See PRronirrrarion. 

Pro-me'the-an. [From Prome’theus, 
who is fabled to have stolen fire from 
heaven in a hollow reed (or tube).] A 
small glass tube or bulb filled with eon- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and surrounded 
with an inflammable mixture, which it 
ignites on being pressed, affording an 
instantaneous light. 

Prom’'i-nence. [Prominen’tia; 
from promin’eo, to “jut out,” to “stand 
out.”] The state of being prominent. 
Also, a projection, protuberance, or emi- 
nence. 

Prom’on-to-ry. [Promonto’ri- 
ums; from pro, “forwards,” and mons, a 
“mountain.”] A point of high land 
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extending into the sea; a headland. 
Applied to a small projection at the 
inner wall of the cavity of the tympa- 
num. 

Promontory of the Sa’crum. 
[Promonto’rium Os’sis Sa’cri.| Ap- 
plied to the superior or projecting por- 
tion of the sacrum when in situ in the 
pelvis. : 

Pro-na'tion. [Prona’tio, 0/nis ; 
from pro’nus, “haying the face down- 
ward,” “prone.”] The act of turning 
the palm of the hand downwards. 

Pro-na’'tor, o’ris.* {From the same.] 
Applied to certain muscles used in the 
act of pronation. 

Prona’tor Quad-ra’tus.* (“Square 
Pronator [Muscle].’’) A muscle arising 
from the edge of the ulna, and inserted 
into the edge of the radius. This mus- 
cle and the pronator teres turn the radius 
and the hand inwards. 

Prona’tor Te'rés.* (“Round Pro- 
nator [Muscle].”) A muscle arising 
from the inner condyle of the humerus 
and the ecoronoid process of the ulna, 
and inserted into the middle of the 
radius. 

Proof Spirit. See Spiritus Tenv- 
TOR, 

Prop. See Funtcrum. 

Pro-pa'go, g'inis.* A Latin word 
signifying a cutting, shoot, or stock of a 
vine or other plant, by setting which in 
the soil, new vines, etc. are produced. In 
Anatomy, the smaller branches of vessels 
and nerves have been called propag’ ines. 

Proph-y-lac'tie. [Prophylac'ti- 
eus; from 76, “before,” or ‘“‘before- 
hand,” and @rAdoow, to “guard.”] Be- 
longing to prophylaxis. Applied to any 
means used for the preservation of health 
or prevention of disease. 

Proph-y-lax’is.* —[Gr. _ popidazc; 
from the same.] Literally, “caution,” 
or “providence.” The art of guarding 
against disease; the observation of the 
rules necessary to the preservation of 
health or prevention of disease. 

Prop’o-lis.* [From zpé, “before,” 
and 76s, a “city.”] Literally, a “sub- 
urb or outwork of a city.” Bee-bread; 
a resinous substance collected by bees 
from the buds of trees, and used by them 
to line the cells of a new comb, or to 
stop crevices, and thus to defend their 
dwelling against the cold or other ene- 
mies. 

Pro-por’tions, Def 'i-nite. A term 
applied to the proportions in which 
chemical pubes, which have a strong 
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attraction for each other mutually com- 
bine: thus, if sulphuric acid be saturated 
with caustic potash, it will be found that 
they always combine in the proportion 
of forty of the acid to forty-eight of the 
alkali. See EQuivaLenrs. 

Pro Re Nata. See Pro, ete. 

Pros (zxpés). A Greek preposition, 
usually signifying, when combined with 
other words, “to,” or “in addition to.” 

Pro-see'tor, 0/ris.* [From pro, 
“for,” and se’co, sec'tum, to “eut.”]  Pro- 
perly, one who cuts or dissects for another: 
one who prepares the subject for the lec- 
turer on anatomy. 

‘Pros-en'ehy-ma.* [From pds, “in 
addition to,” and en’chyma, “that which 
is poured or deposited within.” See Pa- 
RENCHYMA.|] A name applied to certain 
vegetable tissues. 

Pros-o-pal gi-a.* [From zpécwzov, 
the “face,” or “countenance,” and dyos, 
“pain.”] Pain in the face, or neuralgia 
of the faee. 

Pro-so'po-lo’gi-a.* [From zpécurov, 
the “face,” and Aédyos, a “discourse.”] 
A dissertation on the countenance; the 
science of physiognomy: prosopol’ogy. 

Pro-so'\po-man-ti/a.* [From zpéow- 
nov, the “face,” and pavreia, “ prophesy- 
ing.” |] Prognosis from examination of 
the countenance. 

Pro-so po-net-ral gi-a.* [From 
mpéownov, the “face,” and neural’gia.] 
Neuralgia, or pain in the nerves of the 
face. 

Pros-ta-tal/gi-a.* [From pros’tata 
glan’dula, the “prostate gland,” and 
adyos, “pain.”] Pain in the prostate 
gland. 

Pros-ta-taux’e.* [From pros’tata 
glan’dula, the ‘prostate gland,’ and 
avin, “inerease.”] Enlargement of the 
prostate gland. 

Pros'tate. [Pros’tatus; from 7p6, 
“before,” and tornu, to “stand.’’] Ap- 
plied to the large heart-shaped gland 
below the neck of the urinary bladder, 
and behind the bulb of the urethra. 

Pros-tat/ic. [Prostat/icus.] Be- 
longing to the prostate gland. 

Pros-ta-ti'tis, idis.* Inflammation 
in the prostate gland. 

Pros’'the-sis.* [From zpéc, “to,” or 
“in addition to,” and riOnu, to “put,” or 
“place.”] In Surgery, the addition of 
an artificial part to replace that which 
has been lost or destroyed, as, for example, 
an artificial eye. See RutNopLasric. 

Pros’trate. ([Prostra’tus; see 
Prostration.| Lying at —— Pea, 
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lying flat on the ground. Applied to 
certain plants. 

Pros-tra’tion. [Prostra’tio, o'nis ; 
from proster'no,-prostra'tum, to “cast or 
beat down,” to ‘“‘lay flat.”] Extreme 
feebleness, or exhaustion, the effect of 
disease; dejection. 

Pro’te-an. [From Pro’teus, a Gre- 
cian deity who possessed the power of 
changing himself into the most diverse 
and opposite appearances.] Assuming 
many different forms. 

Pro’te-i-form. [Proteifor’mis; 
from the same.] Changing its form. 

Pro’te-in, or Pro'te-ine. [Protei’- 
ma; from zpwrciw, to “be first.”] A 
definite compound of oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, and nitrogen, forming the basis 
of the most important constituents of 
animal fibrin, albumen, casein, gluten, 
and legumen. 

Pro-te-i-na’/ceous Prin’ci-ples. A 
term applied to albuminous alimentary 
principles, from their yielding protein. 
Their composition is identical with that 
of the constituents of blood. 

Prot-e-ran'thous. [From pérepos, 
“earlier,” and avo;, a“ flower.”] Applied 
to plants of which the flowers are pro- 
duced earlier than the leaves. 

Pro-tho’rax, a’cis.* [From _ zpé, 
“before,” and 0ipaz, the “chest.”’] The 
anterior segment of the thorax in insects. 

Pro'to-.. [From zpéro;, “first.”] A 
prefix denoting the first degree of com- 
bination. See Proroxipe. 

Pro'to-Com’pound. A binary com- 
pound of single equivalents of  salt- 
radical .and basyl. 

Pro-to-phyllum.* [From zpdros, 
“first,” and g0\doy, a “leaf.”] A seminal 
leaf: a pro’tophyl. 

Pro'to-phyte. [Protoph’ytum: 
from mpOros, “ first,” and gizo/, a “ plant.’ 
Applied to the Alyx, Lichens, ete., re- 
garded as the first productions of the 
vegetable kingdom. See PriMAtta. 

Pro-top'la-sis.* [From 7p3ro;,“ first,” 
and mAdots, a “ moulding.’’] The primary 
formation of a thing. 

Pro-to-plas'’ma, afis.* [From 7po- 
ros, “first,” and mAdoow, to “‘form.’’]| The 
nitrogenous substance from which the 
cell-nucleus is formed. 

Pro’to-plast. [Protoplas’ta; from 
the same.] <A primary formation. 

Pro-tox'i-dat-ed. —_[Protoxyda’- 
tus.| Converted into a protoxide. 

Pro-tox'ide. [Protox'’ydum: from 
pro'to-, and ox'ydum, an “ oxide#’]| When 
there are several different oxides of the 
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same substance, the protoxide is that 
which is the first in the scale, or which 
has the smallest quantity of oxygen. 

Protruding. See Exsertep. 

Pro-tu'be-ranece. [{Protuberan’- 
tia; from pro, “forth,” and tuber, a 
“swelling.”] Aswelling; an apophysis; 
a process. 

Proud Flesh. A popular term for 
Fungus; commonly applied to any re- 
dundant growth of healthy granulation. 

Prox'i-mad. The same as Proxi- 
MAL, used adverbially. 

Prox'i-mal. [From prox'imus, the 
“nearest.”] Applied by Dr. Barclay as 
meaning towards the end nearest the 
trunk, when treating of the aspects of 
the four extremities. 

Prox’i-mate [from prox/imus, “next,” 
or “nearest”] Cause. Literally, the 
“cause which is next” to the disease 
itself. That which occurs immediately 
after the exciting cause of any disease, 
being that particular. condition of the 
system (or of an organ) in which the dis- 
ease consists. 

Prox’imate Prin’ci-ples. Distinct 
compounds which exist ready formed in 
animals and vegetables, such as albu- 
men, gelatine, ete., in the former, and 
sugar, gum, starch, ete., in the latter. 

Prox. luce. = Prox'imé lu'ce.* “The 
day before.” 

Pru-i/na.* [From zpwivés, “belong- 
ing to the morning.”] Hoar-frost. Also, 
“bloom,” or the flour-like substance ob- 
served on ripe fruit, especially plums. 

Pru'i-nate, Pru’i-nose.  [Prui- 
na’tus, or Pruino’sus.] Appearing 
as if frosted over, or covered with flour, 
like certain fruits. 

Prune. [Prua’num.] The dried fruit 
of the Prunus domestica. See PRunum. 

Pru’ni-form. {[Prunifor’mis; from 
pru'num, a “plum.”] Having the ap- 


-pearance of a plum; plum-shaped. 


Pru’/nin. [Pruni’na: from pru'nus 
cer'asus, the “cherry-tree.”] The same 
as Cerasin. See TRAGACANTHIN. 

Pru’nam.* [From Prunus, a “plam- 
tree.””] A plum, or prune. The Phar- 
macopeeial name || of the prepared fruit 
of the Prunus domestica. It is nutritious 
and laxative. 

Pru/num Gal'li-ecam.* (“French 
Plum.”) Another name for the prune. 
See Prunum. 

Pru’/nus.* [From zpoivn, the “plum- 
tree.”’] A Linnean genus of the class 
Icosandria, natural order Drupacex. 

Pra’nus Do-mes'ti-ea.* — (“Lo- 
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mestic Plum.’’) The plum, or damson- 
tree, the dried fruit of which constitutes 
the prune. 

Pru’nus Lau’ro-Cér'a-sus.* The 
cherry-tree laurel, or poison-laurel. It is 
a nervous sedative, and is used for the 
same purposes as Prussic Acrp. 

Pru’/nus Vir-gin-i-a’na.* Wild- 
cherry Bark. The Pharmacopeeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the bark of Cer’asus 
Serot/ina (of Deeandolle). This valua- 
ble remedy combines the virtues of a 
tonic, with the property of allaying irri- 
tation and nervous excitability. It has 
been given with excellent effect in in- 
cipient phthisis and scrofulous affections 
accompanied with hectie fever. 

Pru-ri’go, g/inis.* [From pru'rio, 
to “iteh.”] A papular eruption affecting 
the whole surface of the skin, or confined 
to some particular part or organ, ac- 
companied with a sense of constant itch- 
ing. Also termed Pruritus. 

Pru-ri’'tus.* [From the same.]. An 
intense degree of itching. Also, the same 
as Prurieo, which see. 

Prus’‘sian Blue. A_ well-known 
pigment of a rich blue color: so called 
because it was discovered by Diesbach, 
a Prussian chemist. It has generally 
been considered as a ferrocyanate of the 
peroxide of iron; but, according to Ber- 
zelius, it is a double cyanuret,—that is, 
a ferrocyanuret of the sesquicyanuret of 
iron. 

Prussiate, priish’e-it. [IPrus’sias, 
a’‘tis.| A combination of prussie acid 
with a base. 

Prus'siate of Pot’ash. Another 
name for ferrocyanide or ferrocyanuret 
of potassium, a substance occurring in 
the form of yellow erystals. It is much 
used as a test of the presence of metals, 
and especially of iron, the peroxide of 
which it throws down from its solutions 
in the state of Prussian blue. See Po- 
TASSIT FeRROCYANIDUM. 

Prus’sie Acid. [Ac¢c/idum Prus’- 
sicum.| A common name applied to 
hydrocyanie acid, because it was formerly 
supposed to be an ingredient in Prussian 
blue. This acid is a nervous sedative, 
and the most deadly poison known, a 
single drop being sufficient in some cases 
to destroy life; yet minute doses of the 
dilute acid are sometimes administered 
with advantage in pulmonary affections. 

Prus’sin. [Prussi’na; from Prus- 
sian blue.] Another name for cyanogen. 

Psa’lis, idis.* [Gr. Wadés, an “arch,” 
or “ yault.”] Also termed Cor’pus Psa- 
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loi'des* (“arch-like body”), and For’- 
nix Cér’ebri® (“vault of the brain”). 
See Fornrx. 

( Z# In all words beginning with ps, 
the » is silent.) 

Psal-lo-i/dés.* [From vad, to 
“play on astringed instrument,” and eidoc, 
a “form.’’] Resembling a psalter, harp, 
or cithara: psalloid. 

Psa-lo-i'/dés.* [From wari, an 
“arch,” or “vault,” and eidos, a “form.’”’] 
Resembling an arch: psa/loid. See Psa- 
LIS. 

Psalterium. See Lyra. 

Psam-mo'dés.* [From  Wéppos, 
“sand.”] Sandy, or full of sand. See 
SABULOUS. . 

Psel-lis’mus.* [From wad\Ko, to 
“stammer.’”’] Hesitation of speech; 
stammering; bad utterance. A genus 
of the order Dyscinesix, class Locales, 
of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Pseii-dzes-the'si-a,* or Pseii-dzs- 
the’sis.* [From wevdjs, “false,” and 
aicOavopar, to “feel.”] (Fr. Pseudesthésie, 
suh'dés'ta‘zé’.) False or imaginary feel- 
ing or sensation; imaginary sense of 
touch in organs that have been long 
removed, as often experienced by those 
who have suffered the amputation of 
some limb. 

Pseti-da’phe,* or Pseti-da’phi-a.* 
[From Yendis, “false,” and df, the “sense 
of touch.”] The same as PSEUDmSTHE- 
SIA, which see. 

Pset-dar-thro’sis.* [From wevdjc, 
“false,” and arthro’sis, “articulation.” ] 
The formation of a false joint. 

Pseu-do-blep’si-a,* or Pset-do- 
blep’sis.* [From wevdjc, “ false,” and 
Bdr&els, a “beholding.”] Depraved sight, 
in which objects are imagined, or seen 
different from what they are ; false vision. 
A genus of the order Dysesthesiz, class 
Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Pset-do-cy-e'sis.* [From wevdis, 
“false,” and kinots, “pregnancy.”}] <A 
mole, or false conception. 

Pseti-do-mem’'brane.  ([Pseudo- 
membra’na: from Wevdis, “ false,” and 
membra'na, a “membrane.”’] <A false 
membrane. An organized layer of effused 
lymph, the effect of inflammation; like 
the membrane which is formed in croup. 

Pseu'do-scope. [From  Wevdiic, 
“false,” and cxoréw, to observe,” or 
“see.”’] An instrument invented by 
Mr. Wheatstone for producing the con- 
version of the relief of any solid object 
to which it is directed, thus conveying 
to the mind a false perception 7 all ex. , 
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ternal objects by transposition of the 
distances of the points which compose 
them. The inside of a teacup, for ex- 
ample, appears a solid convex body, and 
a small globe looks like a concave hemi- 
sphere. 

Pseu’do-Vol-can’ic. Belonging to 
or produced by a pseudo-voleano. 

Pseu’do-Vol-ea’no. A volcano which 
emits smoke or flame, but never lava. 
Applied, also, to a burning coal-mine. 

Pso-ad 'i-eus.* [ From 6a, the “loin.” 
Belonging to the loins, or to the psox 
muscles: psoad’ic. 

Pso-a-do-to’mi-a.* [From psoas, 
and réww, to “eut.’”’] A cutting into the 
psoas muscles. 

Pso’se.* [Plural of Pso'a; Gr. Wéa.] 
The loins. Also applied to two pairs of 
muscles of the loins. 

Pso’as, ados.* [Froméa, the “loin.’’] 
Of the loin or loins. Applied to two 
muscles of each loin, the psoas magnus 
and parvus. 

Pso’as Ab’seess. (That is, abscess 
of the loins.) See LumBar ABscEss. 

Pso’as Mag’nus.* (“Great [Mus- 
ele] of the Loins.’”’) A muscle arising 
from the last dorsal and the four supe- 
rior lumbar vertebras, and inserted into 
the lesser trochanter of the os femoris. 
It moves the thigh forward. 

Pso'as Par'vus.* (“Small [Muscle] 
of the Loins.’”’) A muscle arising from 
the last dorsal vertebra, and inserted 
into the brim of the pelvis: it is very 
often wanting. It bends the spine upon 
the pelvis. 

Pso-i'tis, idis.* [From pso'x.] In- 
flammation of the sheath of the psous 
muscles. 

Pso’ra.* [Gr. vipa; Fr. Gale, gl, or 
Rogne, roi.| The itch. A genus of the 
order Dialyses, class Locales, of Cullen’s 
Nosology; also termed Scabies. 

Pso-rel-co’ma, atis.* [From wWapa, 
the “itch,” and @xoza, an “ulcer.”] A 
scabious ulcer. 

Pso-rel-co’sis.* The progress of 
psorelecoma: scabious ulceration. 

Pso-ri’a-sis,* or so-re-a’sis. [From 
wWdpa, the “itch.”] A cutaneous disease, 
characterized by a rough, scaly cuticle, 
continuous, or in separate, irregular 
patches; generally with fissures of the 
skin. Often called scaly tetter. 

Psori‘asis Dif-fa’sa.* (“ Diffused 
Psoriasis.”) A variety of psoriasis, at- 
tacking persons pursuing different trades, 
and variously denominated  baker’s, 
. bricklayer’s, grocer’s itech, ete. 
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Psori'asis Gut-ta’ta.* (“Spotted 
Psoriasis.”) Small, distinct, but irregu- 
lar patches of laminated scales, with 
little or no inflammation round them, 
rarely exceeding a half an inch in diame- 
ter, having neither the raised edges nor 
oval or circular form of the other yarie- 
ties of lepra. 

Psori‘asis Gy-ra'ta.* A species 
distributed in narrow patches or stripes, 
variously figured or gyrated. 

Psori’asis In-fan-ti'lis.* (“Infan- 
tile Psoriasis.”) The dry tetter affecting 
infants between two months and two 
years of age; irregular, scaly patches of 
various size, on the cheeks, breast, back, 
nates, and thighs. 

Psori‘asis In-vet-e-ra'ta.* (“In- 
yeterate Psoriasis.”) Characterized by 
an almost universal sealiness, with a 
harsh, dry, and thickened state of the 
skin. , 

Pso’rie. [Lat. Pso’rieus; Fr. Ga- 
leux, gi‘lvh’.) Belonging to psora, or 
itch. 

Pso-ro/dés.* [From Wipa, the “ itch.”] 
Resembling psora ; also, having the itch ; 
pso’rous. 

Pso-ro-i'dés.* [From Wcdpa, the “itch,” 
and eidos, a “form.’”’] Resembling psora: 
pso’roid. 

Pso-roph-thal/mi-a.* [From wW<ipa, 
the “itch,” and 6/0adpds, the “eye.”] In- 
flammation of the eye attended with 
itchy ulecrations. 

Pso-roph-thal’ mic. [Psoroph- 
thal’/miecus.] Belonging to psoroph- 
thalmia. 

Psy-ehi-a-tri‘a.* [From wWvxj, the 
“soul,” or “mind,” and iarpeia, a “heal- 
ing.”’] The medical treatment of dis- 
orders of the mind. 

Psy’chi-eal. [Psy’echieus; from 
Wx, “soul,” or “mind.”] Belonging to 
the mind or intellect. 

Psy’chiecal Rem’e-dies. These con- 
sist in the employment of the mental 
affections to promote the healthy func- 
tions of the body, or to modify the pro- 
gress of disease. 

Psychology, si-kol’o-je. .[Psyeho- 
lo’gia; from Wvxi, the. “soul,” and Adsyos, 
a ‘“discourse.”] The doctrine of the 
soul, or mind. In its larger acceptation, 
it is synonymous with mental philosophy. 

Psy-eho-no-sol’o-gy- [Psycho- 
nosolo’gia; from Woxj, the “soul,” or 
“mind,” and nosolo’gia, the “doctrine of 
diseases.’’] The doctrine or science of 
mental diseases. 

Psy-cho-path’ie. [Psychopath’i« 
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eus.] Belonging to psychopathy, or 
mental disease. 

Psy-chop’a-thy. [Psychopathi’a; 
from Woxf, the “soul,” or “mind,” and 
ni0os, an “affection,” a “disease.”’] Men- 
tal disease or affection. 

Psy-eho'sis.* [From woxi, the 
“soul,” or “mind.”] Affection of the 
mind. Applied in the plural (Psycho’ses) 
to a class of such affections. 

Psy-ehrom’e-ter. [Psychrom’e- 
trum; from Wvxpéc, “cold,” * chilly,” or 
“damp,” and pérpov, a “measure.”] An 
instrument for measuring the amount 


of the aqueous vapor contained in the 
atmosphere. 
Psy-dra’cious. [Psydra’cius ; 


from psydra'cium.] Having psydracia ; 
of the nature of a psydracium. 

Psydracium,* si-dra’she-um. [Di- 
minutive of gidpazt, a “small blister.’”’] 
A minute specics of pustule causing a 
slight elevation of the cuticle, and ter- 
minating in a laminated seab. 

Ptar’mic. [Ptar’mieus; from 
mraipw, to’ “sneeze.’’}] Causing to sneeze; 
sternutatory. 

( gs In all words beginning with pt, 
the p is silent.) 

Pte-rig’e-nus.* [From mrepis, the 
“fern,” and yévw, to “be born,” to 
“grow.”’| Growing upon ferns. 

Pterigraphia,* tér-e-gra/fi-a, or 
Pte-rig/ra-phy. [From rspis,a “fern,” 
and ypapw, to “ write.”] A description of 
ferns. 

Ptér-o-ear’pous. [Pterocar’pus; 
from rrepév, a “ wing,” and xaprdc, “ fruit.” ] 
Having winged fruits. 

Pterocarpus,* tér-o-kar’pus. [From 
the same.] A Linnean genus of the 
elass Diadelphia, natural order Legumi- 
nose. Also, the Pharmacopeeial name 
(Br. Ph.) for the wood of the Pterocarpus 
santalinus, 

Pterocar’pus Dra’co.* The syste- 
matic name of one of the trees which 
yields dragon’s blood. 

Pterocar’ pus San-ta-li/nus.* The 
systematic name of the tree the wood of 
which is called red saunders, sanders, or 
sandal; termed also Santalum rubrum. 

Ptér-o-cau'lis.* [From repiv, a 
“wing,” and cau'lis, a “stem.”] Having 
twingedstem. Applied to certain plants. 

Pte-ro-i'dés.* [ From rrepév, a “ wing,” 
and «dos, a “form.’’] Resembling a 
wing: pte’roid. See Prerycor. 

Pte-roph’o-rus.* [From rrspév, a 
“wing,” and dépw, to “bear.”] Having 
wings: pteroph’orous. 
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Pte-rop’'o-da.* [From rrepév, a “wing,” 
and rots, rodds, a “foot.” ] The fourth class 
of the Cyclo-gungliatu or Mollusks, eon- 
sisting of small, soft, floating marine ani- 
mals, which swim by the contractions of 
two lateral musculo-cutaneous fins, 

Pteropods. See Preroropa. 

Pte-rop’o-dus.* [From the same.] 
Having winged feet or winged petioles. 
Applied to certain plants; also to an 
order of Mollusks. See Preropopa. 

Ptér-o-sper’mus.* [From rrepév, a 
“wing,” and onépya, a “seed.”] Having 
winged seed or fruit, as the Sida ptero- 
sperma. 

Ptér-o-sty'lus.* [From rrepévy, a 
“wing,” and cridoc, a “pillar,” a “style.”] 
Having the style compressed and broad 
in the form of a wing; pterosty’lous. 

Pte-ryg'i-um.* [From rrepry, a 
“wing.”] A membranous excrescence 
on the internal canthus of the eye, ex- 
panding on the albuginea and cornea 
towards the pupil. 

Ptér-y-go'dés.* [From répvz, a 
“wing.’] Having wings. 

Ptér'¥-goid. [Pterygoi’des; from 
nrépvt, a “wing,” and elcos, a form.” ] 
Resembling a wing. 

Ptér-¥-go-i'de-us.* [From the same. ] 
Connected with the pterygoid process. 

Pterygoi'deus Ex-ter’nus.* A 
muscle arising from the outer plate of* 
the pterygoid process, etc., and inserted 
into the condyle of the lower jaw. 

Pterygoi'deus In-ter’nus.* A 
muscle arising from the inner plate of 
the pterygoid process of the sphenoid 
bone, and inserted into the inside of the 
angle of the lower jaw. This and the 
preceding muscle move the jaw from 
side to side, and perform the action of 
grinding with the teeth. 

Ptér' ¥-go-Phar-yn-ge'us.* A syno- 
nym of the constrictor superior muscle 
of the pharynx, because it arises from 
the pterygoid process of the sphenoid 
bone. 

Pter'ygo-Staph-y-li‘nus.* [From 
orapudf, a “grape;’’ also, the “uvula.”] 
The name of a muscle arising from the 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone, 
and inserted into the velum palati. 

Ptisamne, ti-zan’ or tiz'an. [Ptis'ana; 
from rricow, to “bruise.’’] Barley pounded 
and made into balls; also, a drink made 
of farinaceous substances boiled in water 
and sweetened. 

Pto'sis.* [From zréw, to “fall.”] A 
falling, or prolapsus. 

Pto’sis Pal’pe-brz.* (‘Falling of 
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the HEyelid.’’) 
upper eyelid. 

Ptyalagogue, ti-al’a-gog. [Pty- 
alago'gus; from rriadov, “spittle,” and 
dyw, to ‘carry or bring away.”] Pro- 
moting or increasing the flow of saliva; 
termed also SIALAGOGUE. 

Pty'a-lin, or Pty'a-line. [Ptya- 
li‘mas; from zréadov, “spittle.”] A con- 
stituent’ principle peculiar to: saliva, and 
on which its faint, sickly, or salivary 
odor depends. 

Pty'a-lism. [Ptyalis’mus; from 
mrvariva, to ‘spit abundantly.”]  In- 
creased and involuntary flow of saliva. 
A genus of the order Apocenoses, class 
Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Pty-a-loph’thi-sis.* [From zriadoy, 
“spittle,” and pio, a“ wasting.” |] Tabes 
salivalis, or wasting from excessive sali- 
vation. 

Pty'a-lum.* [From zréadov, “spit- 
tle.”’] The secretion called saliva; mu- 
cus from the bronchia: spittle. 

Pu’ber-ty. [Puber'tas, a’tis ; from 


Inability to raise the 


“pu'beo, to “be in the bloom of youth,” 


to “grow to maturity.”] The earliest 
age at which young persons are marriage- 
able, or have the power cf procreating 
offspring. See Aras. 

Pu'bés,* gen. Pu’bis. [From the 
same.] The external part of the gene- 
rative region, which is more or less coy- 
ered with hair after puberty. Also ap- 
plied to the down on leaves, stems, seeds, 
etc., of certain plants; pubescence. 

Pu-bés'cence. [Pubescen'tia; 
from pubcs'eo, to “bud,” or “bloom,” to 
“have down, or incipient beard.”] Fine 
hair, or down, closely pressed to the 
surface of leaves, stems, ete. 

Pu-bés'cent. [Pubes’cens; from 
the same.] Covered with downy hair. 


Pubic. [(Pu’bieus.] Belonging to 
the pubes. 
Pu-bi-flo'rus.* [From pubes, 


“down,” and flos, a “flower.”] Applied 
to plants having the calyx or the corolla 
covered with light down: pubiflo/rous. 

Pu-big’er-ous. [Pubig’erus; from 
pubes, “down,” or “soft hair,” and ge'ro, 
to “hear.”] Bearing down. 

Pu'bis, Os.* (“Bone of the Pubes.”’) 
A boue eonstituting the anterior portion 
of the Os innominatum, but forming a se- 
parate bone in the foetal pelvis. 

Pu-den’'da,* gen. Pu-den-do'rum, 
the plural of PuprenpumM, which see. 

Puden'da Vi-ro'rum.* [From vr, 
a “man.”] The male organs of genera- 
tion. 
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Pu-den’'da-gra.* [From puden'da, 
the “private parts,” and dypa, a “seizure.’’| 
Pain in the pudenda. 

Pu-den'dum,* gen. Pu-den’di. 
[From pu'deo, to “have shame, or mo- 
desty.”] The genital organs, or parts of 
generation, of either sex, taken as a 
whole; also used, perhaps more correctly, 
in the plural (puden'da). 

Puden’dum = Mau-li-e’bre* [from 
mu'lier, a “woman”)]. The female parts 
of generation, collectively. 

» Pu'die, or Pu’di-eal. [Pudi’cus; 
from pu'deo, to “have shame, or mo- 
desty.”] Belonging to the pudenda, or 
genital organs. 

Pu-er'pe-ra.* [From pu’er, a“ child,” 
and pa’rio, to “bring forth.”] A woman 
in childbed, or one who has been lately 
delivered. 

Pu-er’pe-ral. [Puerpera’lis; from 
puer'pera.| Belonging to, or consequent 
on, childbearing. 

Puer'peral Fe'ver. [Fe'bris 
Puerpera’rum.]| A severe febrile dis- 
ease which sometimes oceurs in the puer- 
peral state, usually about the third day 
after childbirth, originating in an inflamed 
condition of the peritoneum. Termed 
also me'tria [from pirpa, the “ womb”). 

Puer’peral Ma'‘ni-a. The delirious 
excitement occurring in puerperal fever. 

Pu-er-pe’ri-um.* — [From puer'pe- 
ra.] The state or period of a woman in 
confinement. 

Pu-er-pe-rop’y-ra.* [From puer- 
pe'riun, “confinement in childbed,” and 
rip, a “fever.”] A term for puerperal 
fever. 

Pug. = Pugil'lus.# A “pugil,” or 
pinch between the finger and thumb. 

Pu-gil'lus.*  [Diminutive of puy'- 
nus, the ‘“fist.”] A little handful; held 
to be about the eighth part of an ordinary 
handful. See preceding article. 

Pu-gi-o'ni-form. {Pugionifor’- 
mis; from pu'gio, a “poignard.”| Dag- 
ger-shaped; having the shape of a 
poignard, Applied to leaves. 

Pu-le’gi-um.* = [From pu'lex, a 
“flea.”] The Pharmacopeeial name 
(Lond. and Ed. Ph.) for the dried herb 
of Mentna PuLeaivum, which see. 

Pu'lex.* [Said to be derived from 
pul'vis, “dust,” because they were sup- 
posed to be produced from it.] A flea; 
a species of insect in which a single im- 
pregnation suffices for at least six or 
seven generations.—(Hopuyy.) It is a 
curious fact, that in the warmer summer 
months, the young of this insect are 
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produced viviparously ; and in the cooler 
autumnal months, oviparously. 

Pul'mo,*. gen. Pul-mo’nis (plural 
Pul-mo’nés, gen. Pul-mo'num), (Fr. 
Poumon, poo'méne’.) A Latin word sig- 
nifying a ‘“‘lung,” or the “lungs.” See 
Lunes. 

Pul’mo-grades, or Pul-mog’ra- 
da.* [From pul’mo,a “lung,” and gra’- 
dior, to ** go,” to advance.” | The name 
of a tribe of Acalephans, including those 
gelatinous species which swim by the 
contraction of the vascular margin of a 
disk-shaped body, supposed to be their 
lungs. 

Pul-mom‘e-ter. [Pulmom’etrum; 
from pul’mo, the “lungs,” and pérpov, a 
‘‘measure.”] An instrument for mea- 
suring the capacity of the lungs. 

Pul-mom’e-try. [Pulmome'tria; 
from pul’mo, the “lungs,” and perpéw, to 
“measure.”] The measuring of the size 
or capacity of the lungs in reference to 
the quantity of air employed in respi- 
ration. See SprromeTry. 

Pul’mo-na-ry. [Pulmona’ris, or 
Pulmona'lis; from pul!mo, pulino'nis, 
the “lungs.”) (Fr. Pulmonaire, piil'mo’'- 
nér’.) Of the lungs, or belonging to the 
lungs; pulmonic. 

Pulmonary Con-sump tion. 
{[Phthi'sis Pulmona'lis.] A disease 
which in most northern temperate eli- 
mates causes more deaths than any other. 
Its usual symptoms are cough, emacia- 
tion, debility, and hectic fever, generally 
accompanied with purulent expectora- 
tion. In the later stages of this formi- 
dable malady, there is little hope of sue- 
cessful treatment. The aim of the phy- 
sician should, therefore, be to prevent the 
development of its worst symptoms, by 
timely precautions, namely, by a careful 
attention to proper clothing, by a judi- 
cious employment of external irritation, 
by the use of a mild but nutritious and 
strengthening diet, and, above all, by 
maintaining the tone of the system by 
means of suitable exercise in the fresh 
and open air. When the strength of the 
patient is such as to admit of it, gentle 
exercise on horseback is especially to be 
recommended. Although a mild, dry 
atmosphere is always desirable, extensive 
observation has proved that the patient 
loses more by confinement to the house, 
than by a regular exposure (with proper 
precautions as to clothing, ete.) to all 
kinds of weather, except the very most 
inclement. See Cumate. 

Pul’monary Plex’us. The bron- 
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ehial plexus of nerves, or that formed at 
the back of the bronchia by the par 
vagum and great sympathetic nerves. 

Pul-mo'nés,* gen. Pul-mo’num, 
the plural of PuLmo, which see. 

Pul-mo’ne-us.* [From pui’mo, a 
“lung.”| Applied in the plural femi- 
nine (Pulmo'nex) to an order of the Gas- 
teropoda which respire air through an 
opening in the margin of the mantle. 

Pul-mon’‘ic. [Pulmon’icus; from 
pul'mo, a “lung.”] Synonymous with 
pulmonary. 

Pulmon ‘ic Cir-cu-la'tion. The pas- 
sage of the blood from the right side of 
the heart through the pulmonary arte- 
ries to the lungs, and back to the left 
side of the heart through the pulmonary 
yeins. This is also called the /esser cir- 
eulation, in order to distinguish it from 
the greater circulation, or the passage of 
the blood from the left side of the heart 
through the aorta and its ramifications, 
and back again through the veins to 
the right side of the heart. 

Pul-mo-nif’er-ous. [Pulmonif’- 
erus; from pil’mo, a “lung,” and fe'ro, 
to “‘bear.”] Bearing or haying lungs or 
branchia. 

Pul-mo-ni tis, idis.* [From pu/'mo, 
a “lung.”] Inflammation of the lungs, 
See Pyeumonia. 

Pulp. [Pul’pa.] Originally, the 
fleshy part of meat; also, the pith of 
wood. Usually applied to the soft part 
of fruit, as distinguished from the seeds, 
skin, ete. 

Pulp of the Teeth, or Den’tal 
Pulp. [Pual’pa Den'tis.| An ex- 
tremely sensitive pulpy substance, of a 
reddish or reddish-gray color, which fills 
the central cavity of the teeth. 


Pul’pous. [Pulpo’sus: from pil/- 
pa, “pulp.”’] Having or resembling 
pulp. 

Pul'sa-tile. [Pulsat/ilis: | from 


pul'so, pulsa'tum, to “beat frequently,” 
to ‘‘throb.”’] Beating; pulsating. 

Pual-sa-tilla.* A common name for 
the Anemo’ne pulsatil/la, a plant which 
is sometimes employed as a remedy in 
amaurosis and in certain cutaneous affec- 
tions. 

Pul-sa'tion. [Pulsa’tio, 0/nis ; 
from the same.] Any throbbing sensa- 
tion, resembling the beating of the pulse; 
the heart’s action extending to the arte- 
ries, felt in any part of the body. ; 

Pulse. [Puls.] Originally, “gruel.” 
or “pottage.” Applied to leguminous 
plants or seeds, as peas, beans, ete. 
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Pulse. [Pul’sus; from pel'/o, pul'- 
sum, to “drive,” to “beat,” or “strike.”’] 
(Fr. Pouls, poo.) The beating of the 
arteries following the contractile action 
of the heart. The radial artery at the 
wrist is commonly made use of in order 
to ascertain the force, frequency, ete., of 
the general circulation. An examination 
of the pulse, taken in connection with 
other symptoms, is often of the greatest 
utility to the physician, in enabling him 
to determine the peculiar character of 
different diseases. 

Not merely the frequency and force, 
but the fulness, hardness, etc., as well as 
the opposite characteristics, are to be 
dittofllyy noted. It is, however, of the 
utmost importance that the practitioner 
should take into consideration those 
variations, temporary or otherwise, which 
are not necessarily dependent on a state 
of disease. 

Not only may the force and frequency 
of the pulse be greatly increased by a 
mere temporary cause (such, for example, 
as extraordinary exertion, sudden alarm, 
etc.), but, owing to certain constitutional 
peculiarities, the pulse of some persons 
in a state of perfect health is uniformly 
much more frequent than the general 
average. As a general rule, the pulse iif 
persons of an excitable temperament is 
considerably more frequent than in those 
of an opposite character; it is usually 
more frequent in women thanin men. It 
is estimated that the pulse of an adult 
male at rest, in a state of perfect health, 
has from sixty-five to seventy-five beats 
per minute. An infant at birth has from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and forty pulsations per minute; achild 
a year old, from one hundred and ten to 
one hundred and twenty; at three years, 
from ninety to one hundred; at ten, 
from eighty or eighty-five to ninety; at 
puberty, about eighty. As life advances, 
the pulse usually becomes slower, until 
the infirmities of age begin, when, as a 
result of debility, it often increases in 
frequency. Of the different kinds or 
characters of the pulse, the following 
are, perhaps, the most deserving of no- 
tice :— 

1. Dicrottc Putsz. [See Drcrorre.] 
That in which the finger is struck twice 
(first forcibly, then lightly) at every 
pulsation. 

2. Finirorm (or thread-like) Purse. 
That in which the pulsating artery seems 
so narrow as to resemble a thread. 

3. GAsrous Putse. One in which the 
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artery seems full and very soft, as if it 
were filled with air. 

4, HArp Puss. One which does not 
yield under the firm pressure of the 
finger. 

5. INTERMITTENT Putse. Onein which 
the pulsation every now and then fails, 
or seems altogether wanting; a common 
symptom in diseases of the heart, though 
not unfrequently resulting from the de- 
rangement of the nervous system, caused 
by dyspepsia. 

6. JERKING Putse. One in which the 
artery seems to strike the finger with a 
sudden start, or jerk. 

7. Quick Puuse. One which has a 
quick or sudden beat, though the inter- 
val between the beats may be of usual 
length. 

8. SmaLu Putse. One in which the 
pulsations are both slender and weak. 

9. Tense PULSE. [From ten’ sus, 
“stretched.”] One in which the artery 
seems stretched or filled to its. utmost 
capacity. It resembles a hard pulse, 
but is more elastic. 

10. Wiry Purse. One resembling the 
filiform pulse, with this difference, that 
it is very hard, as well as narrow. 

TuHrReADY, or THREAD-LIKE, PULSE. 
See Frurrorm Putse. 

The significations of most of the other 
terms applied to the pulse (such as bound- 
ing, feeble, frequent, full, jarring or vi- 
brating, languid, soft, tremulous, ete.) seem 
so simple and obvious as to require no 
particular explanation. 

Pul-si-le’gi-um.* — [From puil'sus, 
the “pulse,” and le’go, to “read,” to 
“gather the sense of,” hence, to “ esti- 
mate.”] Thesame as Putsmmeter, which 
see. 

Pul-sim’e-ter. [Pulsim’etrum;: 
from pul'sus, the “pulse,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.”] An instrument for mea- 
suring the foree or frequency of the 
heart or pulse. 

Pul-som’e-trum.* 
PULSIMETER. 

Pul/sus Cor’dis.* (‘Pulse of the 
Heart.’’) The impulse of the heart, or 
the shock communicated by the apex of 
the heart to the walls of the thorax in 
the neighborhood of the fifth and sixth 
ribs. This must not be confounded with 
the arterial pulse. 

Pul-ta'ceous. [Pulta’ceus: from 
puis, “pulse,” or “pap.”] Of the nature 
of pulse or pap. 

Pulv. — Pul'vis,* a “powder,” or 
Pul'veres,* “powders.” 


The same as 


-) ee 

‘Pul-ve-ra'eeous. [Pulvera’ceus; 
from pul'vis, a “powder,” or “dust.”] 
Covered with powder; dusty. 

Pul'ver-és,* gen. Pul/ver-um, the 
plural of Purvis, which see. 

Pul’veres Ef-fer-wvés-cen’tés.* 
(“Effervescing Powders.”) Soda Pow- 
ders. Take of bicarbonate of soda, in 
fine powder, three hundred and sixty 


grains; tartaric acid, in fine powder, 


three hundred grains. Divide each of 
the powders into twelve equal parts, and 
keep the parts severally of the bicarbon- 
ate and of the acid in separate papers of 
different colors. 

Pul’veres Effervescen’tes A-pe- 
wi-en'tées.* (“Aperient Effervescing 
Powders.”) Sedlitz Powders. Take of 
bicarbonate of soda, in fine powder, a 
troyounce; tartrate of potassa and soda, 
in fine powder, three troyounces; tartaric 
acid, in fine powder, four hundred and 
twenty grains. Mix intimately the bicar- 
bonate of soda with the tartrate of po- 
tassa and soda, and divide this mixture 
into twelve equal parts. Then divide the 
tartaric acid into the same number of 
equal parts. Lastly, keep the parts seve- 
rally of the mixture and of the acid in 
separate papers of different colors. 

Pul-vér'u-lent. [Palverulen’'tus; 
from pul'vis, “powder,” or “dust.’’] 
Covered with dust; dusty; powdery. 

Pul-vi'nar.* A pillow, or cushion; 
hence, pulvi’nar (or cervica'le) lu'puli, a 
pillow of hops, employed for its soothing 
effects in mania and other diseases. 

Pul'vi-nat-ed. [Pulvina'tus; from 
pulvi'nus, a “cushion,” or “pillow.”] 
Having or resembling a cushion, or pil- 
low; cushioned. 

Pul-vin'i-form. [Pulvinifor’mis; 
from the same.] Having the form of a 
eushion,—/.e. more or less hemispherical, 
and somewhat stuffed out. 

Pul’vis,* gen. Pul’ver-is. (Fr. 
Poudre, poodr.) A powder formed of 
any medicinal substance or substances. 

Pual'vis Al’o-€8 et Ca-nel’lizx.* 
(“‘ Powder of Aloes and Canella.”’) Take 
of Socotrine aloes, in fine powder, twelve 
troyounces; canella, in fine powder, 
three troyounces. Rub them together 
until they are thoroughly mixed. 

Pul'vis An-ti-mo-ni-a’lis* (“ Anti- 
monial Powder”), or Pul’/vis An-ti- 
mo’ni-i Com-pos'I-tus* (“Compound 
Powder of Antimony’’). A preparation 
composed of the peroxide of antimony 
and phosphate of lime. It is employed 
as a diaphoretic, my is intended as a 
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substitute for James’s Powder, which is 
similar in composition. 

Pul'vis Ar-o-mat'i-cus.* (‘“Aro- 
matie Powder.”’) Take of cinnamon, in 
fine powder, ginger, in fine powder, 
each two troyounces; cardamom, de- 
prived of the capsules and in fine pow- 
der, nutmeg, in fine powder, each a troy- 
ounce. Rub them together until they 
are thoroughly mixed. 

Puil’vis Ip-e-cac-u-an’/hze Com- 
pos’i-tus* (“Compound Powder of Ipe- 
eacuanha”’), Pul’/vis Ipecacuan’hze 
et O’pi-i,* 1850 (“Powder of Ipecacu- 
anha and Opium’), commonly known as 
“Dover’s Powder.” Take of ipecacu- 
anha, in fine powder, opium, dried and 
in fine powder, each sixty grains; sul- 
phate of potassa, a troyounce. Rub them 
together into a very fine powder. 

Pul'vis Ja-la’pz Com-pos’i-tus.* 
(“Compound Powder of Jalap.”) Take 
of jalap, in fine powder, a troyounce; 
bitartrate of potassa, in fine powder, 
two troyounces. Rub them together 
until they are thoroughly mixed. 

Pual'vis Rhe’i Com-pos'i-tus.* 
(“Compound Powder of Rhubarb.”) 
Take of rhubarb, in fine powder, four 
troyounces ;magnesia,twelve troyounces ; 
ginger, in fine powder, two troyounces. 
Rub them together until they are tho- 
roughly mixed. 

Pim ice, or pi’miss. [From pu’mex, 
pu'micis, a “pumice-stone.”] A porous 
voleanie product, consisting chiefly of 
silica and alumina. 

Po'mi-ci-form. [Pumicifor'mis; 
from the same.] Resembling pumice- 
stone. 

Pu-mi-co’'sus.* [From the same.] 
Having or resembling pumice-stone: 
pu’micose. 

Punc'ta,* the plural of Punerum, 
which see. 

Punce'ta Lach-ry-ma'li-a.* (“TLach- 
rymal Points.) Two small orifices at 
the edges of the eyelids near the inner 
angle of the eye. 

Punc'tate. [Puneta’tus; from 
pune'to, puncta'tum, to “point,” or 
“prick.”*] Dotted as if with punctures; 
punctured. 

Pune'taum,* plural Pumne’ta. [From 
pun'go, punc'tum, to “prick.” ] A point. 
In Geometry, that which has position 
but not magnitude. See Srircu. 

Pune'tum Au’re-um® (“Golden 
Point’), called also Mae’u-la Lua'te-a* 
(“Yellow Spot”). A small, orange- 
colored spot on the internal surface of 
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.e retina and in the direction of the 
axis of the eye; termed also the Spot 
of Soemmering. 

Pune'tum (€2z’cum.* (“ Blind 
Point or Spot.”) A spot in the centre 
of the retina where the central artery 
enters the eye. A ray of light falling on 
this point is not perceived. Also termed 
Porvs Oprticus. 

Pane’'tum Sa’li-ems.* (“Starting 
or Springing Point.”) A name given 
by some writers to the first pulsations of 
the heart in the embryo; but, according 
to others, the first moving point that ap- 
pears after the fecundation of the germ. 

Pua/ni-ea.* [From Pu'nicus, “belong- 
ing to Carthage,.or Northern Africa.’’] 
A Linnean genus of the class /eosan- 
dria, natural order Myrtacex. 

Pua’/niea Gra-na'tum.* The pome- 
granate-tree, the flowers of which, termed 
balaustine flowers, are used medicinally 
as astringents. 

Pa'pa.* [From pu’pus, a “puppet.’’] 
The second condition of the metamor- 
phosis of insects; the chrysalis. 

Pu'pil. [Pupil'las; from pu'pa, a 
girl,” “baby,” or “doll.”] The round 
black opening in the centre of the iris. 

Pu'pil-la-ry Mem'brane. [Mem- 
bra/na Pupilla’ris.| See Vetum Pu- 
PILLA. 

Pu-pip'a-rus.* [From pu'pa, a 
“chrysalis,” and pa'rio, to * bring forth.’’] 
Pupip’arous; bringing forth in the pupa 
state. Applied in the plural feminine ( Pu- 
pip'arex) to a family of dipterous insects. 

Pupivorous. Sce Puprivorus. 

Pa-piv’o-rus.* [From pu'pa, a 
“chrysalis,” and vo'ro, to “deyour.”’] 
Pupiv’orous; pupa-devouring. Applied 
in the neuter plural (Pupiv'ora) to a 
family of hymenopterous insects. 

Pa-poph’a-gus.* [From pu'pa, and 
Pty, to “eat.”’] The same as Puptyo- 
RUS. 


Puargatif. Sec PurGATIVE. 
Pur-ga'tion.. [Purga’tio, 0! nis; 


from pur'yo, purga'tun, t> “cleanse,” to 


“purge.”] A purging, or evacuating, of 
the bowels. 
Pur'ga-tive. [Purgati’vus; from 


the same.] (Fr. Purgati/, piir \efi'tof’.) 
Causing purgation ; increasing the alvine 
excretions. 

Pur'ging. [Pur'gams; from the 
same.| Having the power of evacuating 
the bowels, ete. 

Pur’ging Flax. The common name 
for the Linum catharticum. 

Pu’'ri-form. [Purifor’mis; from 
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gt pw ris, “matter issuing froma sore.”] 
esembling pus. 

Pur’pu-ra.* [From zopsipa, “pur- 
ple.”] (Fr. Pourpre, poorpr.) A pur- 
ple color. Also, a genus of univalve 
shellfish which secretes a purple dye. In 
Pathology, a disease in which there are 
small distinct purple specks and patches, | 
with general debility, but not always 
with fever. 

Purpura Heem-or-rhag’i-ca.* 
Malignant petechial fever. 

Pur’pu-rite. [Pur’ ‘puras, a’tis.] 
A combination of purpuric acid with a 

salifiable base. < 

Pur-pu'rie. [Purpu’rieus; from 
purpura, “purple.” ] Belonging to 
purple. Applied to an acid of a purple 
color obtained from ealeuli and other 
animal excretions. 

Pur-pu'ri-fers. [Purpurif eras 
from puw’pura, “purple,” and /e’ro, to 
“bear.”] The name of a family of Gas- 
teropodous Mollusks ineluding those spe- 
cies belonging to the genus Murer, which 
secrete the purple substance forming the 
celebrated Tyrian dye of the ancients. 

Pur’ pu-rin, or Pur’pu-rine. 
[Purpuri’ma; from pur'pwa, ‘“pur- 
ple.’’] A substance prepared by boiling 
madder-root aeted on by sulphuric acid 
with water and alum, and collecting the 
precipitate. Also found in urine. 

Per'ree. [From fds, “yellowish 
red’’?] A beautiful yellow pigment, 
brought from India. It is adapted for 
oil or water-color painting, and is known 
by the name of Indian yellow (Fr. Jaune 
Indien, chin ine de-aine’ ). 

Pu’ru-lent. [Purulen’tus.] Con- 
sisting of pus; of the nature of pus. 

Pus,* gen. Pa’/ris. ([Gr.rio.] A 
bland, cream-like fluid found in abscesses, 
or on the surface of sores; matter. 

Push. A pustule; an inflammatory 
swelling which differs from a boil in con- 
taining uniform and mature pus. 

Pus’tu-late. [Pustula’tus: from 
pus'tula, a“ pustule.”] Having pustules ; 
blistered. 

Pus'tule. ([Pus’fwla; diminutive 
of pus.] A small globate or conoidal 
elevation of the cuticle, containing pus, 
or lymph. 

Pu-ta’men,* gen. ,Pu-tam’'i-nis. 
Originally, the “shell of a nut.” In 
Botany, the stone of a drupe, e.g. a peach- 
stone, a plum-stone. Synonymous with 
ENDOCARP. 

Pu-ta-min’e-us.* [From puta’men.] 
Belonging to a she!l, or putamen. 
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Pu-tre-fac’ tion. [Putrefae’ tio, 
o’nis; from pu'tris, “rotten,” and /i’o; 
fac'tus, to “become.”] The spontaneous 
decomposition of animal or vegetable 
matters; the process of putrefying; rot- 
tenness. 

Pu-trés’cence. [Putrescen’tia; 
from putres'co, to “rot.”] A state of 
rottenness or putridity, 

Putrid Fever. See Typunus. 

Py-ze’mi-a,* or Py-o-hze’mi-a.* 
[From ziv, “pus,” and aia, “blood.”] 
Purulent blood, or a state of the blood 
in which pus globules are found floating 
among the proper blood disks. 

Py-zem ic, or Py-em ‘ic. 
icus.] Relating to py«emia. 

Py-au-la-co-me'le.* [From  ziov, 
“pus,” and «aulacome’le, a ‘grooved 
probe.”] A grooved probe for searching 
for matter or pus. 

Pye-no-ear’ pus.* [From  zvkvés, 
“thick,” and xaprés, ‘“fruit.”] Having 
thick, swollen fruit. 

Pye-no-ceph’a-lus.* [From roxvés, 
“thick,” and xe@adf, the “head.”’]  Col- 
leeted together im thick heads. Applied 
to flowers. 

Pye-ne-sta’ehy-us.* = [From zvx- 
vis, “thick,” and o7ayés, an “car,” or 
‘“‘spike.”] Having flowers disposed in 
large spikes. 

Py-e-li'tis, idis* [From siéeho;, a 
“trough.”] Inflammation of tho pelvis 
(or sinus) of the kidney. 

Pyemia, Pyemic. 


[Pysem'- 


See Py2m1A, 


Py 2£mic. 
Pyesis. Sce Pyosts. 
Py’i-eus.* [From zo, “pus.”] Of 


or belonging to pus; py’ic. 

Py’in. [Pyi’ma; from the same.] 
A constituent principle, of pus. 

P¥-ldr'ie. [Pylor‘ienus.] Belong- 
ing to the pylorus. 

P¥l-o-rid’e-us.* [From t»wpés, the 
“pylorus.”] Applied in the plural neuter 
(Pylorid’ea) by Biainville to a family of 
Mollusks having a shell gaping at the 
two ends. 

Py-lo'rus.* [From 7A), a “gate,” 
or “entrance,” and ovpos, a “ guard,” or 
“keeper.”’] Sometimes called also Jan’t- 
tor® [from jan’ua, a “gate”]. Literal 
signification of both terms being “‘ gate- 
keeper.” The inferior xperture of the 
stomach, at the commencement of the 
duodenum. 

Py-o-blen'nie. [Pyobien’micus; 
from zor, “prs,” and Bra, “ mucus,” | 
The same as Muco-PuruLenr. 


Py-o-blen-nor-rhee’2.* [From 
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riov, “pus,” Bdévva, “mueus,” and péw, to 
“flow.” ] A flow of purulent mucus. 

Py-o-gen/e-sis.* [From tio, “pus,” 
and yevéots, “ production.”] The secre- 
tion or formation of pus. 

Py-o-ge-net'ic. [Pyogenet’icus.] 
Pertaining to pyogenesis. Also, the same 
as PYOGENIC, 

Py-o-gen’ic. [Pyogen’icus; from 
niov, “pus,” and yevvdw, to “ produce.’ 
Producing or secreting pus. 

Pyohzemia. See Py emia. 

Py-o-i'dés.* [From zor, “ pus,” and 
eidos, a“‘form.”] Resembling pus: py’oid. 

Py-o-me'le.* [From rio, “pus,” 
and pAdn, a “ probe.”] The same as Py- 
AULACOMELE, which see. 

Py-o-poi-e’sis.* [From zo, “pus,” 
and 7o.éw, to ‘*make.”] The same as 
Pyogenesis, which see. 

Py-o'sis.* — [Gr. réwots.] The pro- 
gress or formation of pus. Nearly the 
same as PyoGeNesis and Pyesis. 

Pyr’a-mid. (Lat. Pyr’amis, m'idis; 
Gr. rvpazis.] A solid contained by a tri- 
angular, square, or polygonal base, and 
other planes meeting in a point which is 
called the vertex. The planes which 
meet in the vertex are called the sides, 
which are necessarily all triangles. Pyr- 
amids are triangular, quadrangular, pen- 


‘tagonal, ete., according as the base is a 


triangle, a square, a pentagon, ete. Ap- 
plied in Anatomy to a small beny pro- 
jection in the cavity of the tympanum. 


Py-ram i-dal. [Pyramida lis?) 
Relating to a pyramid, or formed like a 
pyramid. 


Pyramidal Skull. Under this 
name, Dr. Prichard dcscribes that form 
of the skull which Blumenbach terms 
Mongolian, and which is most charac- 
teristically seen in the Esquimaux. 

Py-ram-i-da'lis* = (“ Pyramidal”), 
otherwise termed Pyramida'lis Ab- 
dom'i-nis.* A muscie arising from 
the pubes, and inserted into the linea 
alba, nearly half-way between the pubes 
and umbilicus. It assists the rectus. 
Pyramidalis Femoris. See Pyr- 
IFORMIS. 

Pyramida’lis Na’si.* (“Pyramidal 
[Muscle] of the Nose.”) A slip of the 
oecipito-frontalis muscle which goes 
down over the nasal bones and is fixed 
to the compressor nasi. 

Py-ram/i-doid. [Pyramidoi'des; 
from pyr’amis, a “pyramid,” and eico;, a 
“form.”] Resembling a pyramid. 

P¥-vree'ti-ea.* [From wupexrixds, “ fe- 
yerish,” or ‘having fever.”’] The name 
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of an order in Good’s Nosology, com- 
prising fevers of every kind. 

Pyr’e-thrum.* Pellitory. The Phar- 
macopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the root 
of the Anacyclus Pyrethrum. 

Py-ret'ic. [Pyret/icus; from 7- 
perés, “fever.”] Relating to fever; fe- 
brile. 

Pyr-e-to-ge-ne'si-a,* or Pyr-e-to- 
gen’e-sis.* [From tuperds, “fever,” and 
yéveots, “generation.”] The origin and 
formation of fever. 

Pyr-e-tog’ra-phy. [Pyretogra’- 
phia; from zperés, “fever,” and ypapw, 
to “‘write.”] A history or description of 
fever. 

Pyr-e-tol'o-zy. [Pyretolo’gia; 
from muperés, “fever,” and Adyos, a *‘ dis- 
course.”] A treatise on fevers. Also, 
the doctrine or science of fevers, their 
nature, causes, and distinctive charac- 
ters. 

Py-rex’l-a,* plural DPy¥-rex’i-x. 
[From rupésow, future rupéw, to “be fever- 
ish,” to “have a fever.”] The state of 
fever. (See Fever.) In the plural, febrile 
diserses: a class of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Py-rex'i-al. [Pyrexia’'lis.] Be- 
longing to pyrexia; febrile. 

Py-rif’er-us.* [From  py'rum, a 
“near,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”|] Bearing 
fruits in form of the pear: pyriferous. 
Applied as a specific name to certain 
plants. 

Pyr'i-form, or Py'ri-form. [Pyri- 
for’mis; from py'rum, a “pear.”] Re- 
sembling a pear in shape. 

Pyr-i-for’mis.* (“ Pear-shaped [ Mus- 
cle}].”) A muscle arising from the hol- 
low of the sacrum, and inserted into 
the cavity at the root of the trochanter 
major. It moves the thigh. It is also 
called Pyramida'lis, or Pyramida'lis 
Fem'oris, 

Py-ri'téS,* or pir'i-téz. [From zip, 
“fire.”] Native compounds of metals 
with sulphur, as iron pyrites, ete. 

Pjyr-i-tif'er-ous. [Pyritif’erus; 
from pyri'tes, and fe'ro, to “bear.’’] Con- 
taining pyrites. 

Pjyr-i-tol’o-gy. [Pyritolo’gia; 
from mopirns, “ pyrites,” and Asyos, a * dis- 
course.”] A treatise on pyrites; that 
part of Mineralogy which treats of the 
various kinds of pyrites. 

Pyr'o-gen. [Pyroge’nium; from 
mop, “fire,” and yevvaw, to “produce.” | 
Literally, “producing fire.” A term ap- 
plied to the electric fluid. 

Pyr-o-ge-ne'si-a,* or Pyr-o-gen’e- 
sis.* [From ip, “fire,” and yévects, 
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“generation.”] The generation or pro- 
duction of fire. 


Pyr-o-ge-net/ic. [Pyrogenet’- 
icus.] Belonging to pyrogenesia ; gene- 
rating fire. 


Pyr-o-ge'ne-us.* [From zip, “fire,” 
and yévw, to “ be born,” to “ be produced.” 
Produced by fire, or heat: pyroge’neous. 

PYy-rog'e-nous. [Pyrog’enus; from 
the same.] Igneous; produced by fire. 
Applied to a class of rocks comprehend- 
ing the volcanic and igneous strata. 

Pyr'o-la.* [From py'rus, a “pear.’’] 
A Linnean genus of the class Decandria, 
natural order Pyrolacex. Also, the Phar- 
macopeeial name (Ed. Ph.) of the Chi- 
maph'ila umbella'ta, formerly Pyr!olaum- 
bella'ta. 

Pyrola Um-bel-la'ta.* A former 
name for the ‘Chimaphila umbellata, or 
American winter-green. 

Pyrolaceze,* pir-o-la'she-é. [From 
Pyr'ola, one of the genera.] A natu- 
ral order of exogenous plants, mostly 
herbaceous, natives of Europe, North 
America, and Asia. It includes the 
Chimaph'ila (Winter-green) and other 
tonics. 

Pyr-o-la’ceous. [Pyrola’ceus.] 
Belonging to, or resembling, the genus 
Pyrola. 

Pyr-o-lig’ne-ous. [Pyrolig’neus; 
from rip, “ fire,” and lig'neus, “of wood.’’] 
Applied to an acid obtained by the de- 
structive distillation of wood. 

Pyrolig’/neous Ac'id. [Ac’idum 
Pyrolig’neum.| An acid obtained 
from the destructive distillation of wood. 
It consists of acetic acid mixed with 
empyreumatie oil and bitumen. 

Pyrolig'neous Spir’it, called also 
Pyr-ox-ylie Spir’it. A substance pro- 
duced during the distillation of wood, It 
is more volatile than alcohol, but burns 
very well in a spirit-lamp, and is com- 
paratively cheap.—(Hostyy.) 

Py-rol'o-g¥. [Pyrolo’gia; from 
nop, “fire,” and dbyos, a “discourse.”] A 
treatise on heat; the doctrine or theory 
of fire or heat; that branch of science 
which treats of heat. 

Pyr-o-ma’ni-a.* [From zip, “fire,” 
and pavia, “madness.”] <A form of in- 
sanity in which those affected have a 
propensity to set houses on fire. 

Py-rom’e-ter. [Pyrom’etrum ; 
from zip, “fire,” and pérpoz, a “measure.”’} 
An instrument for ascertaining those 
higher degrees of heat to which the 
thermometer cannot be applied. 

Py-roph’o-rus.* (From 7p, “fire,” 
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and ¢épw, to “bear,” to “produce.”] An 
artificial substance which takes fire or 
burns on exposure to the air;.also, an 
instrument for striking fire or light. 

Pyr-o-seo’ pi-um.* [ From zp, “fire,” 
and cxoréw, to “examine.”] The same 
as PyromeTER, which see. 

Py-ro’sis.* [From zvpéw, to “burn.” 
Water-brash; a disease characterized by 
pain in the stomach, with copious eruc- 
tation of a watery, insipid fluid; it is a 
form of Cardialgia. A genus of the 
order Spasmi, class Neuroses, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Pyr-os-phy’ra.* [From zip, “fire,” 
and opdpa, a “hammer.”] An instrument 
formed like a hammer, heated or plunged 
into hot water, and employed as a cau- 
tery to produce irritation or vesication. 

Pyr’o-teeh-ny. 
from zip, “fire,” and réxyn, “‘art.”] The 
art or science of making fireworks. 

Py-rot'iec. [Pyrot’icos, or Pyrot’- 
icus; from tvpéw, to “burn.”] Having 
power to burn; caustic. 


Pyr-ox-yl'ic. [Pyroxylicus: from | 


rip, “‘fire,” and fodov, “ wood.””] Applied 
to acetic spirit, because obtained in the 
distillation of wood. See PrroLignrous 
Spirit. 


| the pear-tree. 
[Pyrotech’nia; | 
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Py-rox’y-lin, or Py-rox’y-line. 
[Pyroxyli’na; from the same.] A 
term applied to gun-cotton, or other sub- 
stances similarly produced. 

Py-rox'y-lous. [Pyroxylo’sus; 
from the same.] Applied to an acid of 
less power than the pyroxylic, obtained 
in the distillation of wood. See Pyro- 
LIGNEOUS. 

Pyr’rhin. [Pyrrhi’na; from més, 
“ruddy.”] Applied to a substance re- 
garded as the chief colorant of red snow. 

Py'rus.* A Linnean genus of the 
class /eosandria, natural order Pomacezx. 


Pyrus Aucuparia. See Sorsus 
AUCUPARIA. 
Py'rus Com-mu’nis.* (“Common 


Pear-Tree.”’) The systematic name of 
The juice of its fruit, 
when fermented, forms perry. 

Py’rus Cy-do'ni-a.* A former name 
for the Cydonia vulgaris, or quince-tree. 

Py’rus Ma’lus.* The systematic 
name of the apple-tree, of all the varie- 
ties of which the common crab-tree is 
supposed to be the parent. 

Pyx-id'i-um,* or Pyx’is.* ([Gr. 
mvgis, mozidos, a “box.’’] A pod which 
opens by a cireular horizontal line cut- 
ting off the upper part as a lid, 


Q. 


Q. P.= Quan'tum pla'cet.* “As 
much as you please,” or “as much as is 
thought fit.” 

Q. Q@. H., or Quaq. Quart. Hor. — 
Qua'que quar'té ho'ra.* “Every four 


hours.” 
suf ficit.® 


Q. S. = Quan'tum 
much as will suffice.” 

“Mean or bad acts in 
physic,” comprehending not only the 


“ As 


Quack'e-ry. 


absurd impostures of ignorant pretenders, | 


but also unbecoming acts of professional 
men themselves. 

Quad-ran’gu-lar. [From qua’tuor, 
“four,” and an’gulus, an “‘angle.”] Hav- 
ing four angles. 

Quadrant. [Quad’'rans; from 
qua'tuor, “four.”] Literally, the “fourth 
part of any thing;” usually the fourth 
part of a circle, or ninety degrees. Ap- 
plied to an instrument of great use in 
practical geometry. 

Quad’rant E-lec-trom’e-ter. An 
instrument for estimating the degree or 
intensity of electricity. The differences 
of electric ee denoted by an 
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index which traverses a quadrant di- 
vided into ninety equal parts called 
degrees. 

Quadrate. See QUADRATUS. 

Quad-ra’'tus.* [From quad'ra, a 
“square.”] (Fr. Carré, ka‘ra’.) Quad- 
rate; of a square figure. Applied to cer- 
tain muscles, from their shape. 

Quadra’tus Fem’o-ris.* (“Square 
{Musele] of the Thigh.”) A muscle 
arising from the outer border of the tube- 
rosity of the ischium and inserted into a 
ridge leading from the great trochanter. 
It moves the thigh backwards, 

Quadra’tus mee.* (“Square 
[Musele] of the Cheek.’’) A name given 
to the muscle otherwise called depressor 
labii inferioris and platysma myodes. 

Quadra’'tus Lum-bo’'rum.* 
(“Square [Muscle] of the Loins.”) A 
muscle arising from the crest of the 
ilium, and inserted into the last rib and 
the transverse processes of the first four 
lumbar yertebre. It inclines the loins 
to one side. 

Quad-ri-cap’su-lar. [Quadricap-« 
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sula’ris; from qua’tuor, “four,” and {a hand, as the ape, baboon, and mon 


eap'sula, a “capsule.”] Applied to a 
fruit formed by the union of four eap- 
sules. 

Quad-ri-cot-y-led'o-nous. [Quad- 
ricotyledo’neus; from qua'tuor, “four,” 
and cotyle'don.| Applied to an embryo 
with four cotyledons. 

Quad-ri-den’tate. [Quad’ridens, 
or Quadridenta’tus; from qua’tuor, 
“four,” and dens, den'tis, a “tooth.” | 
Having four teeth, or divisions. Applied 
to a calyx, petal, ete. 

Quad-ri-fa’ri-ous. [Quadrifa’- 
rins; from qua’tuor, “four.”’|] Literally, 
“in four ways.” In Botany, having leaves 
disposed in four vertical ranks. 

Quad’ri-fid. [Quadrif'idus: from 
qua'tuor, “four,” and fin'do, to “ cleave.” ] 
Divided nearly to the middle of its 
length into four equal portions. 

Quat-ri-fo'li-ate. [Quadrifolia’- 
tus; from qua‘tuor, “four,” and fo/lium, 
a “leaf.”] Bearing four leaves. 

Quad-ri-fo'li-o-late. [Quadrifo- 
liola’tus; from qua’tuor, “four,” and 
foli'olum, a *foliole.”] Composed of 
four folioles. 

Quat-ri-gem/i-mus.* [From qua’- 
twor, “four,” and gem'inus, “ double.’’] 
“Four-double,” or consisting of four 
nearly equal parts. See TusprercuLa 
QUADRIGEMINA. 

Quad-rij'u-gate. [Quadrij/ugus; 
from qua’tuor, “four,” and ju'gum, a 
“yoke,” or “pair.”] Having four pairs 
of folioles. 

Quad-ri-lat’e-ral. [Quadrilate- 
wa'lis; from qua'tuor, “four,” and la’- 
tus, lat'eris, a “side.”] <A plane figure 
bounded by four straight lines; having 
four sides. 

Quad-ril'o-bate. [Quadriloba’- 
tus; from gua’tuor, “four,” and loba'tus, 
“lobed.”] Divided into four lobes. 

Quad-ri-par’ tite. [Quadripar- 
ti’tus; from qua’tuor, “four,” and par- 
ti'tus, “divided.”] Divided into four 
parts. 

Quad-ri-pen’nis.* [From qua’tuor, 
“four,” and pen'na, a “wing.”] Having 
four wings: quadripen’nate. Applied to 
certain insects. 

Quad'ri-valve. [Quadrival’vis: 
from qua'tuor, “four,” and val’ve, ‘“fold- 
ing doors.’] Separated into four valves, 
as the capsule of some plants. 

Quad-ru’ma-na.* [See next arti- 
ele.] The name of an order of Mam- 
malia, comprising those of which each 
of the four extremities is terminated by 
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Quad-ru’/ma-nous. [Quadru’- 
manus; from qua'tuor, “four,” and 
manus, the “hand.”] Having four 
hands: quadru’manate. 

Quad/ru-ped. ° {From qua'tuor, 
“four,” and pes, a “foot.”] A four-footed 
animal. The term is no longer used by 
zoologists as strictly indicative of a par- 
ticular class of animals. 

Quad-ru’ pe-dal. [Quad’rupes, 
pedis; fromthesame.] Having four feet. 

Quadrupl. — Quadruplica'to.* “Four 
times as much.” 

Quali-ta-tive. [From | qual'itas, 
qualita'tis, “quality.”] Pertaining to 
quality. 

Qualitative A-mal’/¥-sis. The de- 
termination of the nature of the com- 
ponent parts of a chemical compound, 
without reference to their relative pro- 
portions. 

Quarantine, kwor-an-teen’ [Quar- 
anti’ma], formerly written Quaran- 
taim. [From the Italian quaran'ta, 
“forty ;” because it usually lasted forty 
days.) (Fr. Quarantaine, k&'rOn“tén’ or 
kA‘rone'tan’.) The period during which 
vessels from infected or suspected ports 
are debarred from entering into a healthy 
one, and from landing their goods, crew, 
or passengers, unless to be confined in a 
lazaretto. 

Quar’tan. [Quarta’nus; from 
quar’ tus, the “fourth.” ] Occurring every 
fourth day. 

Quar’tan A’gue. An intermittent 
feyer the paroxysms of which recur 
every fourth day, leaving between them 
an interval of two days. 

Quar’ tine. [Quarti’na; from 
quar'tus, the “fourth.” ] The fourth en- 
velope of the ovule of plants. 

Quartz, [Ger. Quarz.] Pure silex; 
a constituent of granite. Rock crystal is 
crystallized quartz. 

Quart’zose. Relating to, resembling, 
or containing quartz; quartzous. 

Quassia,* kwosh’e-a. The Pharma- 
copeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the wood of 
the Simaru'ba excel'sa, or of the Picre’- 
na excel'sa (or Quassia excelsa), accord- 
ing to the British Pharmacopoeia. Quassia 
has, in the highest degree, all the pro- 
perties of the simple or pure bitters. As 
a tonic, it increases the powers of the 
digestive organs, with little excitement 
to the circulatory system. 

Quas’sia A-ma’ra.* A tree from 
which quassia wood is obtained, 
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Quas’sia Ex-cel’'sa.* One of the 
trees from which quassia wood is ob- 
tained. 

Quas’sin. [Quassi’ma.] A-peculiar 
vegetable principle obtained from quas- 
sia wood, on which the virtues of the 
latter are supposed to depend. 

Qua-ter'na-ry. [Quaterna’rius; 
from quater’ni, “four by four.”] Dis- 
posed in fours; consisting of four. In 
Botany, the same as TETRAMEROUS, 
which see. 

Qua-ter’nate. [Quaterna’tus; 
from the same.] Applied to verticillate 
leayes arranged four by four. 

Qua-ter-ni-foli-us.* [From qua- 
ter’ni, “four by four,” and /o'lium, a 


“leaf.”] Having quaternate leaves: 
quaternifo’liate. 
Quer-cit’rom. [From quer’cus, an 


“oak.”’] The bark of Quereus tinetoria, 
or Quercus nigra, black oak, or dyer’s 
oak. It yields a valuable yellow color- 
ing matter, called quercitrin and quer- 
citric or quercitronie acid. 

Quer’cus.* (Fr. Chéne, shén or 
shan.) A-Linnean genus of the class 
Moneeia, natural order Cupuliferx. Also, 
the Pharmacopeeial name (Br. Ph.) for 
the dried bark of the small branches and 
young stems of the Quercus pedunculata 
(or Quereus robur). 

Quer’cus Al’ba.* White-oak bark. 
The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the bark of the Quercus alba. It is as- 
tringent and tonic, and has sometimes 
proved very beneficial in the treatment 
of intermittents. 

Quer’eus Cer'ris.* Another name 
for the Quercus INFrectTorIA, which see. 

Quereus Coccifera. See Keres, 
ANIMAL. 

Quer’ecus In-fee-to’ri-a.* The sys- 
tematic name of the tree which yields 
the gall-nuts of commerce. 

Quer’eus Ni’gyra.* 
Quereus tinetoria. 

Quer’eus Pe-dun-eu-la'ta.* A 
name for the Quereus robur. 

‘Quer’cus Ro’bur.* The systematic 
name of the most valuable British oak- 
tree. A decoction of the acorns is re- 
puted efficacious against dysentery and 
colic. Alsoealled Quer'ecus peduncula'ta. 

Quer’cus Su’ber.* The Cork Oak. 
A tree growing in Southern Europe, the 
bark of which constitutes the spongy, 
semi-elastie substance known in com- 
merce as cork. 

Quer’cus Tine-to’ri-a.* Black-oak 
bark. The Pharmacopceial name (U.S. 
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Ph.) for the bark of the Quereus tineto- 
ria. Its medical properties are similar 
to those of the bark of the Quercus alba, 
but it is more apt to irritate the bowels. 

Quick’lime. [Calx Vi'vum.] Un- 
slacked, or unquenched, lime. 

Quicksilver. ‘See Hyprarerrun, 
and Mercury. 

Quina. See Quinine. 

Quina do Campo, kee'nd do kim’po. 
(“Cinchona of the Plain.”) The bark 
of Strychnos pseudo-quina, used in Brazil 
as a substitute for cinchona. 

Quinaquima. See CrncHona. 

Qui’na-ry. [From qui’nus, “five by 
five ”] Consisting of five. Applied to 
leaves, petals, sepals, etc. The same as 
PENTAMEROUS, which see. 

Quinate. See Kinatr. 

Qui'nate. [Quina’tus; from qui’n?, 
“five.”] Arranged by fives. Applied 
to leaves that are inserted five by five 
around the stem, and to a digitate leaf 
with five leaflets. 

Quince. [Cydo’nium.] The fruit 
of Py'rus Cydonia, 

Quin-eun’cial. [Quincuncia Tis ; 
from quin’cunx.] Arranged in the man- 
ner of a guincuns. 5 

Quin’cunx.* [ From quin'que, “five.” ] 
A Latin term for such a disposition of 
five objects, that they shall occupy the 
four corners of a square and the point 
of intersection cf the diagonals of the 
same. An arrangement of trees or other 
objects in rows, so that each stands oppo- 
site to the centre of the vacant space 
which occurs between two members of 
the next row. 

Quin-dee'a-gon. [Quindecago’- 
num, from guin'que, “five,” déa, “ten,” 
and ywvia, an “angle.”] <A plane figure 
having fifteen sides and angles. 

Quin-de-cag’o-nal. (Quindeca- 
go'nus.| Belonging to a quindecagon. 

Quin 'i-a,* or Qui-nine’ (Fr. pronun- 
ciation, ké'nén’); also called Qui'’na,* 
or Qui-mi’na.* One of the alkaline 
proximate principles (the other being 
Cincho'nia) in which the medicinal virtues 
of the Peruvian bark chiefly reside. 

Quinia, or Quinine, Amorphous. 
See QuINOIDINE. 

Quin'i-ze Sul’phas.* (“Sulphate 
of Quinia.”) The Pharmacopeeial name || 
for a substance in the form of silky, 
yery light erystals, which are readily 
soluble in alcohol, and in water acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid. It is composed 
of two equivalents of quinia with one of 
sulphuric acid and eight of water. Sul- 
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phate of quinia appears to possess essen- | foli’olum, a “foliole.”] 


tiaily the sazne medical properties as Pe- 
ruvian bark, without being so apt*to 
nauseate or oppress the stomach. In 
large doses it sometimes produces serious 
or dangerous cerebral disturbance, and 
has occasionally proved fatal. 

Quin’ize Va-le-ri-a/mas.* (“Vale- 
rianate*of Quinine.”) The Pharmaco- 
poeial name (U.S. Ph.) for a salt which 
crystallizes in rhomboidal tables, and 
has a peculiar repulsive odor and bitter 
taste. It seems to combine the properties 
of quinia with those of valerian. 

Quinine. See Quinta. 

Quin’ic. [Quin‘icus.] Applied to 
salts that have quinine for their base. 

Quimie Aeid. See Kryic Acip. 

Quinicia, kwe-nish’e-a. See Qurvor- 
DINE. 

Quin'i-dime. [Quimid’ia.] 
alkaloid found in the Cinchonas. 

Quinine, Sulphate of. See Quintz 
SuLpHas. 

Quin’ i-mism. [Quiminis’mus ; 
from quinine’.| That disturbance of the 
nervous system caused by large doses, 
or by the continued use, of the sulphate 
of quinine. 

Quin-oi'dine. [Quimoi’dia, or 
Quinoidin’ia; from qui'na, “ quinine,” 
and «idos, a “form.”}] A resinous sub- 
stance obtained from the mother-liquor 
remaining after all the crystals which 
can be procured are separated, in the pre- 
paration of the sulphate of quinine. Also 
called amorphous quinine, and quinicia. 

Quiu-quan’ga-lar. [{Quinquan- 
gula’ris, or Quinquangula’tus; 
from quin'que, “five,” and an’gulus, an 
“angle.”"] Having five angles. 

Quin-que-den tate. [Quingue- 
denta’tus; from qguin’que, “five,” and 
dons, a “tooth.”} Having five teeth or 
serratures. 

Quin-que-dis'i-tate. [Quingue- 
digita'tus; from quin’que, “five,” and 
dig’ itus, a “finger.”] Applied to a leaf 
the petiole of which terminates in five 
folioles. 

Quin’que-fid. [Quinquef’/idus; 
from quin’que, “five,” and fin'do, to 
“clonve.”"] Cleft into five segments. 

Quin-que-flo’rus.* [From quin'- 
que, “five,” and flos, a “flower.”] Hay- 
ing five flowers. 

Quin-que-fo'li-ate. [Quinguefo- 
lia’tus; from quin'que, “five,” and fo’- 
lium, a “leaf.”] Having five leaves. 

Quin-que-fo'li-o-late. [Quingue- 
foliola’tus; from quin'’que, “five,” and 
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Having five 
leaflets. 

Quin-quef’e-rus.* [From quin’- 
que, “five,” and /o’ro, to “pierce.”’] 
Having five holes: quinquef’orous. 

Quin’ que-ja-gus.* [From quin'- 
que, “five,” and ju'gum, a “yoke.’’] 
Applied to a pinnate leaf the petiole of 
which bears five pairs of folioles: quin’- 
quejugate. 

Quin’que-lo-bate. [Quinquelo- 
ba’tus; from quin'que, “five,” and lo’- 
bus, a “lobe.”] Having five lobes. 

Quin-que-loe'u-lar. [Quingue- 
loeula’ris; from quin'que, “ five,” and 
loc’ulus, a ‘‘cell.”} Having five cells. 

Quin-que-ner’ vis,* or Quin-que- 
ner vi-us.* [From quin'que, “five,” 
and ner’vus, a “nerve.”} Applied to a 
leaf having five longitudinal nervures. 

Quin-que-par' tite. [Quingue- 
parti'tus; from quin'que, “five,” and 
parti'tus, “ divided.”}] Deeply parted with 
five segments. Applied to a ealyx, 
ete. 

Quin-que-pli’ cate. (Quinque- 
phiea’tus; from quin'que, “five,” and 
plica'tus, “plaited.”] Having five plaits. 
Applied to parts of certain plants. 

Quin-que-val'vis.* [From quin’- 
que, ‘five,’ and val/va, a “valve.”’] 
Opening in five valyes: quinquevalvate. 

Quin-qui’na.* Another name for 
CincHona, which see. 

Quin’sy, formerly Squinan’ey. [A 
corruption of Cynan’che, “ sore-throat.”] 
A popular term for Cynanche tonsillaris, or 
Tonsillitis phleymonodes. See CYNANCHE. 

Quinta Essentia (es-sen/she-a). See 
QUINTESSENCE. 

Quin’tan. (Quinta’nus; from 
quin'tus, the “ fifth.”] A form of inter- 
mnittent, which recurs every fifth day, 
leaving an interval of three days be- 
tween the paroxysms. 

Quint-es’sence. [Quin’ta Essen’- 
tia.| A term denoting in alchemical 
language the jifth, and last, or highest, 
essence of any natural body. It is now 
commonly applied to-any extract which 
contains all the virtues of a substance in 
a small bulk or compass. Sometimes it 
is used to designate the most volatile 
part of a substance, as being considered 
the most valuable. 

Quin’tine. (Quinti’ma; from the 
same.] The fifth and imnermost coat 
of the ovule of a plant. 

Quin’tu-ple. [Quin’tuplex; from 
quin' que, “five,” and pli'zo, to “fold.” ) 
Five-fold. 
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Quin’'tu-ple-nerved, or Quin’tu- 
pli-nerved. [From guin'tuplex, “five- 
fold,’ and ner’vus, a “nerve.”’] Having 
two strong primary nerves on each side 
of the midrib, as some leaves. 

Quor. — Quo’rum.* “Of which.” 

Quo-tid’i-an, or Quotid’ian Fe’- 
ver. [Fe'bris Quotidia’na; from quo- 
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tid’ie, “daily.’’] (Fr. Quotidien, ko‘t?'- 
de-aine’.) Applied toa kind of intermit- 
tent fever, in which the paroxysm returns 
every twenty-four hours. A genus of the 
order Febres, class Pyrexix, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Q. V. = Quan'tum vis.* “As much as 
you will.” 


R. 


R. — Reclipe.* “Take.” 

Ra'bi-és.* [From ra‘bio, to “be 
mad,” to “rage.’’] A disease caused by 
the saliva of dogs and some other ani- 
mals being absorbed into the system 
through a wound, bite, or scratch. In 
this disorder the very sight of water, or 
any liquid, usually causes a spasm of 
the pharynx, accompanied by a sense of 
suffocation, and an indescribable horror, 
whence the name hydrophobia (or, “ dread 
of water”), by which it is commonly 
known. See Hypropuosta. 

Ra’bies Ca-ni’na.* (“Canine Mad- 
ness.””) The most common form of the 
disease termed hydrophobia; also called 
lyssa. See HypRropHosia. 

Ra'bies Fe-li’na.* (‘Feline Mad- 
ness.”) A variety of hydrophobia pro- 
duced by the bite of a rabid cat. The 
spastic symptoms are said to be less 
acute than those of canine rabies, and 
frequently intermitting. 

Race. [From the Italian raz‘za, 
which is probably from the Latin ra’diz, 
a “root.”] Races of men are permanent 
varieties of the human species, charac- 
terized by certain prominent distinctive 
traits. Blumenbach distinguished the 
following races :-— 

1. The Caucasian Race.—Skin white, 
passing into flesh-color, occasionally 
once + So hair wavy, of a light or dark 
tint; face oval, facial angle large, viz. 
from 80° to 85°: comprising the Euro- 
peans (excepting the Laplanders and 
Finns), the inhabitants of Western Asia 


-as far as the Obi, the Ganges, and the 


Caspian Sea, and most of the tribes of 
Northern Africa. 

2. Mongolian Race.—Skin yellow; 
hair black, straight, seanty ; face broad, 
flat; glabella flat and broad: compris- 
ing the Tartars and Chinese; also the 
Laplanders, the Finns, the Esquimaux 
and Greenlanders. 

3. American Race.—Skin brownish 
eopper-colored; hair black, straight, and 


scanty. It comprises all the aborigines 
of America, except those included in the 
preceding variety. 

4, Ethiopian Race.—Skin black, or 
brownish black; hair black, coarse, 
short, woolly or frizzly; skull narrow, 
long; facial angle from 70° to 75°: in- 
cluding all the Africans (excepting those 
of the Caucasian varicty), also the ne- 
groes of New Holland, and those of 
Papua, ete, 

5. Malay Race—Skin black; hair 
black, soft, curling, and abundant; cra- 
nium moderately narrow: comprising 
the brown islanders of the South Sea, 
the inhabitants of the Sunda Isles, the 
Moluceas, the Philippine and Marianne 
Isles, and the true Malays of Malacca. 

Ra-ceme'’. [Race’mus.]  Origi- 
nally, a “cluster of grapes.” In Botany, 
a form of inflorescence in which the flow- 
ers, each on its own pedicel, are arranged 
along a common peduncle or axis, as the 
currant, hyacinth, and choke-cherry. 

Rac-e-mif'er-ous. [Racemif'er- 
us; from race’mus, a *‘ cluster of grapes,” 
or a “raceme,” and fe'ro, to “bear.” ] 
Bearing racemes. 

Ra-cem-i-fio’rus.* [From race’- 
mus, a “raceme,” and jlos, a “ flower.’’] 
Having clusters of flowers: racemiflo’ - 
rous. 

Ragc-e-mose’, or Ra-ce’mous. 
[Racemo’sus; from race’mus, a “ra- 
ceme.”’] Bearing or resembling racemes. 

Rachiagra, Rachialgia, Rachi- 
algitis. See RuacniAcra, RuwAcui- 
ALGIA, RHACHIALGITIS, ete. 

Rachis. See Rwacuis. 

Ra-ehi'tis, idis.* [From faxis, the 
“spine.”] (Fr. Rachitisme, ri‘shé'tézm’, 
or Nouure, noo'iir’.) Properly, inflamma- 
tion of the spine, but usually applied to 
the disease commonly known as the 
Rickets, which see. 

Rack. See ARRACK. 

Rad. — Ra'dix.* “ Root.” 

Radesyge (Danish), ra’deh-sii'geh. 
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{From Rade (the same as the German 
Riiu' de), a “scab,” and syg, “sick,” “ dis- 


eased.”] Also termed Now-we'gi-am 
Lep’ro-sy, and Scan-di-na’vi-an 
Syph’i-lis. A virulent and infectious 


disease, particularly affecting the skin, 
bones, and throat. 

Ra'‘di-al. [Radia‘lis; from ra’dius, 
a “ray.”] Belonging to the radius. In 
Botany, belonging to the border or ray 
of a head of flowers. 

Ra'di-ant, or Ra’di-ate. [Ra’‘di- 
ans, an’tis; from ra‘dio, radia’tum, to 
“shine,” to “emit rays,” or to “radiate.” ] 
Having oremitting rays; spreading from, 
or arranged around, a centre. Applied 
to the corona of the Composite. 

Ra-di-a'ta.* [From ra'dio, radia'- 
tum, to ‘radiate.”] A grand division or 
sub-kingdom of animals, chiefly marine; 
constituting the fourth primary division 
of animalsin thesystem of Cuvier. They 
are so called because they have their parts 
arranged around an axis, and on one or 
several radii. 

Ra'di-at-ed. [Radia/tus; from 
the same.] Having rays. See Rapranr. 

Ra'di-ate-Veimed, or Ra’di-at-ed- 
Veined. A term applied to reticulated 
leaves in which three or more veins 
of nearly equal size diverge from the 
base: palmately-veined. 

Ra-di-at-i-fio’rus.* [From ra’dius, 
a “ray,” and /los, a “flower.”] Having 
radiated flowers. 

Ra-di-a'tion. [Radia’tio, ons ; 
from ra’dius, a “ray.” | The emission 
of rays of light or heat from a luminous 
or heated body. 

Rad'i-eal. [Radiea'lis; from ra’- 
dix, radi'cis, a“root.”] Springing from 
aroot; relating to the root; original; 
total; thorough. Radical leaves are 
those which apparently spring from the 
root. As a noun, radical is used in 
Chemistry as synonymous with a base; 
thus, sulphur and phosphorus are the 
radicals of sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids. 

Rad'i-eant. [Rad/ieans, an’tis; 
from rad'icor, radiea'tus, to “take root.’’] 
Rooting. Applied to a stalk bending 
and taking root where it touches the 
earth, or striking root by fibres which 
do not imbibe nourishment; as the 
ivy. 

Rad-i-ca'tion. [Radica’tio, o/n/s; 
from the same.] The act of taking root; 
the arrangement of the roots. 

Rad'i-cel. 
rootlet. 
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Ra-di'cés,* the plural of Raprx, 
which see. 

Rad-i-ci-flo’rous. [Radiciflo’rus: 
from ra'dix, a “root,” and flos, a “ flow- 
er.”] Having flowers which grow, or 
appear to grow, from the root. 

Ra-dic'i-form. |Radicifor'mis; 
from ra'dix, a “root.’’] Resembling a 
root. 

Rad'i-cle. [Radic’ula; diminutive 
of ra'dix, a “root.”] <A little root: a 
rad/icule. The part of the embryo (of a 


plant) which becomes the root. Also 
applied to a fibre of the tap-root. 
Rad-i-cu-li-for’mis.* [From ra- 


dic'ula, a “radicle.”] Having the form 
of radicles. 

Ra-dic-u-lo'sus.* [From the same.] 
Having radicles. 

Ra'di-i,* the plural of Rapius, which 
see. 

Ra-di'o-lus.* [Diminutive of ra/- 
dius, a“ ray.”*] A probe; also, a sound. 

Ra’di-ous. [Radio’sus; from ra’- 
dio, radia'tum, to “‘send out rays,” to 
“radiate.”] Emitting luminous rays; 
radiant. 

Rad’ish, Horse. The common Eng- 
lish name of the Cochlearia armoracia. 

Ra’di-us.* [From /i6co;, a “rod,” 
“streak,” or “staff.’’] Literally, the 
“ spoke of a wheel :” hence, aray of light. 
In Geometry, a straight line drawn from 
the centre to the cireumference of a circle, 
In Anatomy, applied to one of the bones 
of the forearm. In Botany, the ray of a 
flower. See Ray. 

Ra'dius Vee'tor.* In Astronomy, 
an imaginary straight line, drawn from 
the centre of attraction to the point of 
an orbit in which the body (planet, comet, 
or satellite) may be; for example, the 
line joining the centre of the sun with 
the centre of a planet. 

Ra‘dix,* cen. Ra-di’eis. [From pidz, 
a “branch.”] The root, or the descend- 
ing axis, of a plant, or that portion which 
grows downwards, ordinarily fixing the 
plant to the soil, and absorbing nourish- 
ment from it. It is the principal organ 
of nutrition. It produces no other or- 
gans or parts but naked branches, which 
are mere repetitions of the original de- 
scending axis. Unlike the stem, the 
root elongates continuously from. its 
extremity alone. See Tapr-Root, aud 
Stem. 

Radzyge. See RADESYGE. 

- Rafilesiaceze,* raf-fle-se-a/she-é. 


A diminutive root, or a | [From Raffe'sia, one of the genera.] A 


natural order of exogenous, stemless, 
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anomalous plants (parasites), found in 
the East Indies on the stems of Cissi. 
The flower constitutes the whole plant. 

Rage, rizh. The French term for 
Rastes, which see. 

Rain-Gauge. See PLuviomMETER. 

Rai'sin. ‘the dried fruit of the Vitis 
vinifera; alsocalled Uva passa or passula. 

Rak. See ARRACK. 

Rale, ral. (Fr. Réler, to “rattle 
in the throat.”) A rattle. Applied to 
various kinds of sound attending the 
circulation of air in the bronchia and 
vesicles of the lungs, different from the 
murmur produced in health. Also termed 
Rhonchus. 

Rale Crépitant, ral cri'pé'tine’. 
(“Crepitating Rattle.”) A pathogno- 
monic sign, common in severe pneumo- 
nia. It has been compared to the noise 
of butter boiling, or to that produced by 
particles of salt thrown on live coals. 

Rale Muqueuse, rill mii‘kuz’. 
(“Mucous Rattle.”) A sound similar 
to that produced by blowing through a 
pipe into soapy water ; when very strong, 
it is termed gurgling. 

RaAle Sibilant, ri] sé\bé‘line’.. (“ Sib- 
ilant or Hissing Rattle.”) A sound 
caused by the presence of only a small 
quantity of mucus in the ramifications 
of the bronchia. It has been compared 
to the sound produced by suddenly sepa- 
rating two oiled surfaces. 

Rale Sonore, rail so'nor’. (“Sono- 
rous Rattle.) A sound like that of the 
cooing of a dove, or sometimes the snor- 
ing of a sleeping man. 

Ra’'me-al. [Ramea'lis; from ra’- 
mus, @ “branch.”| Relating to branches, 
or growing on branches. 

Rament. See Ramentum. 

Ra-men’'ta,* the plural of RamEn- 
TuM, which see. 

Ram_-en-ta'ceous. [Ramenta’- 
eeus; from ranen'tum, a “shaving,” or 
a “rament.”] Covered with small, dry, 
membranous scales, as the Hrica ramen- 
tacea. 

Ra-men’‘tum,* plural Ra-men’ta. 
{From ra‘do, to “shave,” to “scrape.” | 
Any thing which is reduced, or rubbed 
down, by a file; filings; raspings. Ap- 
plied to a species of pubescence, consist- 
ing of thin chaffy scales. 

Ra’me-us.* The same as RAMEAL, 
which see. 

Ram-i-cor'nis.* [From ra'mus, a 
“branch,” and cor’nu, a “horn.” }] Hay- 
ing branched antennae. Applied to cer- 
tain insects. - 
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Ra-mif'er-ous. [Ramif’erus ; 
from ra’mus, a “branch,” and fe'ro, to 
“bear.” ] Bearing branches. 

Ram-i-fi-ca'tion. |Ramifiea’tio, 
ovis; from ra’mus; a “branch,” and 
fa'cio, to “make.”] The division of a 
stem into branches; the act or mode of 
branching; the arrangement of branches 
in trees. 

Ram ‘i-fied. [Ramifica/tus; from 
the same.}] Having branches; divided 
into branches; branched. 

Ram-i-flo'rous. [Ramifio’rus ; 
from ra'mus, a “branch,” and flos, a 
“flower.” ] Having flowers growing up- 
on the branches. 

Ram/i-form. [Ramifor'mis; from 
ra'mus, a “branch.”] Resembling a 
branch. 

,Ramollissement, ri‘mo'léss'mo6ne’. 
The French term for Sorrentne, which 
see. 

Ra-mose’, or Ra’mous. [Ramo’- 
sus; from ra’mus, a “branch.”] Full 
of branches; much branched. 

Ram-u-li-flo’rus.* [From ram/u- 
lus, a “little branch,” and /los, a “ flow- 
er.”] Having flowers on the ramules, 
as the Crassula ramuliflora. 

Ram’u-lose, or Ram’u-lous. 
[Ramulo’sus: from ram'ulis, a “little 
branch.”] Bearing many branchlets. 

Ram’u-las.* [Diminutive of ra’mus, 
a “branch.”] <A little branch: a ra/- 
mule. 

Ra’mus,* plural Ra’mi. The bough, 
or branch of a tree or other body. 

Ra-mus’cu-lus.* [Diminutive of 
ra'mus, a ‘‘branch.”] A little branch 
or division: a ramusceule. ; 

Ran'cid. [Ran’eidus; from ran’- 
ceo, to “be musty, stale, and rank.”’] 
Applied to fat, oil, and any greasy body 
which, by absorbing oxygen from the air, 
has acquired a strong odor and disagree- 
able taste. 

Ran-cid/i-ty. [Rancid’itas, a’ tis ; 
from ran! cidus, ‘musty and stale.”] The 
property of being Rancip, which see. 

Ra-nine’, or ran/in. [Rani'nus; 
from ra'na, a “frog.”] Belonging to the 
frog. Applied to a branch of the lin- 
gual artery. : 

Ra-niv’o-rous. [Raniv’orus; from 
ra'na, a “frog,” and vo'ro, to ‘‘devour.’’] 
Living on frogs. Applied to certain 
birds. 

Ran’u-la.* [Diminutive of ra’/na, a 
“frog:’ so called from a fancied re- 
semblance.] A fluctuating semi-trans- 
parent tumor under the tongue, resulting 
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from accumulated saliva and mucus in 
the duets of tne sublingual gland. 

Ranuneulacez,* ra-nun-ku-la’- 
she-é, or Ra-mun’en-li.* A natural 
order of exogenous plants, mustly her- 
baceous, natives of the colder parts of 
the world. Acridity, causticity, and 
poison are the general characters of this 
order, which comprises Aconite (Acon!- 
itum), Liverwort (Hepat'ica), Crowfoot 
(Ranun'culus), and Clem! atis. 

Ra-nun-cu-la’ceous. [Ranuncu- 
la’ceus.}|_ Resembling the ranunculus, 

Ra-nun’eu-li* (Fr. Renoncules, reh- 
ndn®kiil’), the plural of Ranunculus, 
forming the Jussieuan name of an order 
of plants. See RANUNCULACER. 

Ra-nun’ecu-lus.* Crowfoot. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
cormus and herb of the Ranuneulus bul- 
bosus. It was formerly, before the gene- 
ral introduction of the Spanish fly, much 
used as a vesicatory, but it is very un- 
certain in its operation. 

Ra-pa’¢és,* the plural of Rapax, 
which see. 

Ra’pax, a’cis.* [From ra’pio, to 
“seize or take by violence.”] Raven- 
ous; rapacious. Applied in the plural 
(Rapa'eces) to an order of birds; also 
called Accipitres and Raptores. See Ac- 
CIPITER. 

Rape. [From ra‘pa, the “turnip.”’] 
The Brassica napus, or wild navew. 

Rape. [Rap’tus; from ra'pio, rap'- 
tum, to “take by violence,” to “ravish.’’] 
Applied in Medical Jurisprudence to the 
defloration of a female forcibly and 
against her will, or of a girl of tender 
age who has, as yet, in the legal sense, 
no will. 

Rape Oil. An oil procured from 
rape-seed, and used in making oint- 
ments, ete. 

Ra-pha’ni-a.* [From raph/anus, 
the “radish.”] A disease attended with 
spasms of the joints; supposed to have 
been caused by the seeds of a species of 
raphanus mixed with the grain used for 
food. A genus of the order Spasmt, class 
Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Raph’a-nus.* [Gr. paparis.] The 
radish. A Linnean genus of plants of 
the class Tetradynamia, natural order 
Crucifere. 

Raphanus Rusticanus. See Cocu- 
LEARIA ARMORACTA. 

Ra’phe,* or Bha’phe.* [From (adn, 
a “seam,” or ‘“suture.”] A cord or 
ridge which connects the hilum with the 
chalaza of some plants. 
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Ra’phe Cor’ po-ris Cal-lo’si.* (“Su- 
ture of the Callous Body.”) A linear 
depression along the middle of the cor- 
pus callosum, between two slightly ele- 
vated longitudinal bands. 

Ra'phe Pér-i-nze’i.* (“Raphe, or 
Suture, of the Perinwum.”) An elevated 
line which runs along the middle of the 
perineeum to the anus. 

Raph’'i-dés.* [From fais, a “nee- 
dle.”] The acicular crystals found in 
the texture of nearly all plants. They 
commonly consist of oxalate of lime, and 
often of phosphate or sulphate of lime. 

Rap’tor, o’r/s.* [From ra’pio, rap!- 
tum, to “seize or take by violence.’’] 
Applied in the plural (Rapto’res) to an 
order of birds; also called Accipitres 
and Rapaces. See AccipiTER. 

Rap-to’rés,* the plural of Raptor, 
which see. 

Rap’tus.* [From the same.] A forci- 
ble seizure. Hence the terms raptus-ner- 
vorum (seizure of the nerves), or cramp, 
ete. 

Rar-e-fac'tion. |Rareface’ tio, o'nis; 
from ra‘rus, “thin,” “rare,” and fa'cio, 
Jac'tum, to “make.”] The act of rare- 
fying or expanding; also, the state of 
being rarefied or expanded. 

Rar-i-cos’tus.* | From ra’rus, “rare,” 
or “‘sparse,” hence, “‘few,” and cos'ta, a 
“yib.”] Having a small number of ribs. 

Rar-i-flo/rus.* [From ra’rus, 
“sparse,” or “‘few,’’ and jlos, a “ flower.” | 
Having few flowers. 

Rar-i-spi-no’sus.* [From ra’rus, 
“few,” and sp?’na, a“ thorn,” or “ spine.” } 
Having few spines. 

Ras. — Pasu're® “Shavings.” 

Rash. An eruption on the skin. See 
EXANTHEMA. 

Ra’sor, o/ris.* [From ra’do, ra’sum, 
to “scrape,” “scratch,” or “shave.”] Ap- 
plied in the plural (2aso’res) to an order 
of birds which scratch the ground for 
their food, as the common hen; also 
called Gallinacee. 

Ra-so’rés,* the plural of Rasor, 
which see. 

Rasp’a-to-ry. [Raspato’rium; 
from ra'do, ra'sum?] An instrument for 
rasping bones. See ScALPRUM. 

Ra-su’ra.* [From ra’‘do, ra’sum, te 
“serape,” or ‘shave.”] A shaving. 

Ratanhy. See Ruatany. 

Rate (Fr.), rat. See Speen. 

Ratio (ra'she-o), o/nis.* [From re/or, 
ra'tus,to “suppose,” “judge,” or “think.” ] 
Originally, ‘‘reason,” “thought,” “de- 
sign.” Proportion; rate. The propor- 
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tion which one magnitude bears to an- 
other of the same kind. 

Rational, rash’un-al. [Rationa’- 
his; from ra’tio, “reason,” ‘method.’ | 
Conformable to reason, or to a well-rea- 
soned plan. Often applied to a sound 
course of practice, as opposed to eimpiri- 
cism. 

Rat’s Bane. Arsenious acid. Also 
applied to the seed of the Strychnos nux 
vomied. 

Rat'tle. (Fr. Réle, rail.) A vulgar 
term for the rattling sound in the throat 
of dying persons, arising from the ac- 
cumulation of mucus, or purulent mat- 
ter, in the bronchia, ete. 

Rat’tle-snake Root. The Polygala 
senega. See SENEGA. 

Rau, or Raw, Prog’ess of. 
processus gracilis of the malleus. 

Rau-ce’do, ed/inis.* [From rau’ cus, 
“hoarse.”] Hoarseness, caused by an 
inflamed state of the mucous membrane 
of the larynx and trachea. 

Ray. [Ra‘dius.] A term for the 
marginal flowers of a head (or compound 
flower) when they are different from the 
rest, as in the sunflower; also, one of 
the pedicels of an umbel. In Optics, a 
beam of light propagated in a straight 
line from some luminous point. Rays 
are distinguished into— 

1. Catorir’ic rays, which produce 
heat; the highest degree of calorie being 
found in the red ray of the prismatic 
spectrum. 

2. Lu’M1Novus rays, whichimpart light ; 
the highest degree of illumination being 
afforded by the brightest yellow or the 
palest green of the prismatic spectrum. 

3. CHeM’ICAL rays, which cause neither 
heat nor light, but produce chemical 
changes. The greatest chemical action 
is in the violet ray. 

The'term ray is also applied to the 
bony or cartilaginous formations, more 
or less numerous, which support the 
membranous fins of fishes. See Rapivus. 

Rays, Medullary. See MepuLLARY 
Rays. 

Re. A Latin particle signifying 
“again,” “back,” or “against;’’? hence 
often implying- resistance. Before a 
vowel, a d is added, as Fedintegration for 
re-integration. 

Re-ae'tion. [Reae’tio, o’nis ; from 
re, “again,” or “back,” and a’go, ac’tum, 
to “act.’’] Literally, “acting back or 
against;” also, “acting again.” In Me- 
thanics, the reciprocality of force exerted 
by two bodies which act mutually on or 
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against each other. In Physiology, the 
“acting again” of the vital powers after 
they have been greatly depressed. Alsa 
applied to the effect produced on the 
system by irritants or stimuli, in which 
the vital forces seem to resist the irritating 
substance. The state or process of ap- 
plying a reagent, or test, for detecting 
the presence of certain other bodies. 

Re-a’gent. [Rea'gens, en’tis ; from 
the same.] A substance employed in 
chemical analysis to ascertain fhe quan- 
tity or quality of the component parts 
of bodies by reacting on their elements: 
a test. 

Re-al’gar. The protosulphuret of 
arsenic; also called Arsenicum rubrum, 
or “ Red Arsenic.” Realgar occurs native; 
it may also be formed artificially, by heat- 
ing arsenious acid with sulphur. 

Réaumur’s Seale. See THERMO- 
METER. 

Reaumuriaceze,* rd-mu-re-a’she-é, 
or rd-o-mu-re-a’she-é. [From Reawmu'- 
ria, one of the genera.] A small natural 
order of exogenous shrubs, found on the 
coast of the Mediterranean and saline 
plains of Northern Asia. 

Re-céiv’er. A vessel fitted to a re- 
tort, alembic, or the like, for receiving 
the product of distillation. 

Re-cep’ta-cle. [Receptac’ulum; 
from recip'io, recep'tum, to “receive.” ] 
Originally, a place to receive or keep 
things in. Applied to the apex of the 
flower-stalk, on which all the organs of 
a flower are situated; the axis of the 
flower. 

Re-cep-tae/u-lum Chy'li.* (“ Re- 
ceptacle of the Chyle.”) (Fr. Réserroir 
du Chyle, ra'zér'vwiar’ dii shél.) A name 
applied to the somewhat expanded lower 
portion of the thoracie duct. 

Reg'i-pe.* [Imperative mood of re- 
cip'io, to “take.” |] Constantly used in the 
abbreviated form, FB, as the commence- 
ment of a medical prescription. 

Rece-li-na'tion. [Reclina’tio, o'nis; 
from reeli’no, reclina’tum, to “bend 
back.”] One of the operations for cata- 
ract, in which the lens is thrown. back- 
wards into the middle and towards the 
bottom of the vitreous humor. 

Re-clined’, or Ree’li-nate. [Re- 
elina’tus; from the same.] Bending 
downwards. 

Ree're-ment [from re, “again,” and 
cer'nere, cre’tum, to sift,” or “secrete” ], 
or Reerementitial (rek-re-men-tish’- 
al) iu’mor. Literally, “a returned 
secretion,’’—that is, a secretion, like the 
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saliva, which, after having been sepa- 
rated from the vlood, is again given back 
to it. 

Ree-ru-dés'cence. [Reerudes’- 
eens; from recrudes'co, to “grow raw 
and sore again.”] A growing worse 
again; an increase of a disease after a 
temporary abatement. 

Reet. — Rectifica'tus.* “ Rectified.” 

Ree-tal'gi-a.* [From rec'tum, and 
adyos, “pain.”] Pain of the rectum. The 
same as@PROCTALGIA. 

Ree-tan’'gle. [Reetan’/gulus; from 
rec'tus, “right,” and an'gulus, an “an- 
gle.”’] A right-angled parallelogram. 
When the adjacent sides are equal, it 
becomes a square. 

Rece-tan’'gu-lar. [Reetangula’ris. | 
Having right angles. 

Ree-tem’bry-us.* [From rec'tus, 
“straight,” and em’/bryon, an “embryo.” 
Applied to a section of the Leguminose, 
containing those having the radicle of 
the embryo straight. 

Ree-ti-fi-ca'tion. [Rectifica’tio, 
o/nis; from rectif'ico, rectifica'tum, to 
“make right.”’] A second or repeated 


distillation, in which substances are 
more perfectly purified. 
Ree'ti-fied. (Reetifica’tus; from 


the same.] Made more pure, or stronger. 

Reetified Spirit. See Sprritus Rec- 
TIFICATUS. 

Ree-ti-lin’e-ar. [Rectilin’eus; from 
rec'tus, “straight,” and li/nea, a “line.” ] 
Relating to, or bounded by, straight 
lines. 

Ree’ti-nerved. [Rectiner’vis: 
from ree'tus, “straight,” and ner'vus, a 
“nerve.”] Having straight nerves or 
veins; parallel-veined. Applied to leaves. 

Ree-ti-ros'tris.* [From — rec'tus, 
“straight,” and ros'trum, a “beak.’’| 
Having a straight beak. Applied to 
shells, birds, ete.: rectirostrate. 

Ree-ti' tis, idis.* [From rec’twm.] In- 
flammation of the rectum. See Procri- 
TIS. 

Ree-tri'cés,* the plural of Recrrrx, 
which see. 

Ree’trix, tri’cis,* plural Ree-tri’- 
eés. [From re’go, rec'tum, to “ guide.” ] 
The plumes of the tail of birds, which, 
like a rudder, direct their flight. 

Ree’tum.* [From rec’tus, “straight.”] 
The last, nearly straight, portion of the 
large intestine, terminating at the anus. 

Ree’tus.* [From re'go, rec’tum, to 
“rule.”’] Right; straight. Applied to 
muscles, ete. 

Ree’'tus Ab-dom'i-nis.* (“Straight 
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[Muscle] of the Abdomen.”) A muscle 
arising from the pubes, and inserted 
inte the three inferior true ribs and the 
ensiform cartilage. It pulls down tha 
ribs in respiration. 

Ree'tus Cap’i-tis,* plural Ree’ti 
Cap'i-tis. (“Straight [Muscles] of the 
Head.”’) The name of five muscle 
arising from the upper cervical vertebra, 
and inserted into the occipital bone, 
These are the Mee'tus cap'itis anti’ cua 
ma'jor, Rec'tus cap'itis anti'eus minor, 
Ree'tus capitis latera'lis, Ree'tus eap'i- 
tis posti'cus ma'jor, and Ree'tus cap'itia 
posti’eus mi!nor, 

Ree’tus Ex-ter’nus Oc'u-li.* (“ Ex- 
ternal Straight [Muscle] of the Hye.”) 
A muscle arising from the optic foramen, 
and inserted into the outer side of the 
eye. It is also named abductor oculi, 
from its turning the eye outwards. 

Ree'tus Fem/o-ris.* (‘Straight 
[Muscle] of the Thigh.) A muscle 
arising by two heads from the ilium and 
acetabulum, and inserted into the pa- 
tella. It is sometimes called rectus cruris 
(“Straight [Muscle] of the Leg’). It 
extends the leg. 

Ree'tus In-fe'ri-or Oe'u-li.* (“TIn- 
ferior Straight [Muscle] of the Eye.’’) 
A muscle arising from the lower part of 
the optic foramen, and inserted opposite 
to the rectus superior. It is also named 
deprimens oculi, from its drawing the 
eye downwards. 

Ree’tus In-ter’nus Oc'u-li.* (“Tn- 
ternal Straight [Muscle] of the Eye.’’) 
A muscle arising from the margin of the 
optic foramen, and inserted into the 
inner side of the eye. It is also named 
adducens, from its drawing the eye 
towards the nose. 

Ree’tus Su-pe’ri-or Oc’ u-li.® (“Su- 
perior Straight [Muscle] of the Eye.”) 
A muscle arising from the upper part of 
the optic foramen, and inserted into the 
superior and fore part of the sclerotica. 
It is also named aftollens or levator 
oculi, from its office of raising the eye, 
and the superbus (“proud”), from the ex- 
pression which it imparts. 

Re-eur'rent. [Recur’rens, en’ tis ; 
from reew”ro, to “run back.”] Running 
back. Applied toanerve, and to branches 
of arteries, nerves, etc.; also, returning 
at intervals. 

Re-cur-va'tion. [Reecurva’tio, 
o'nis; from recur'vo, recurva'tum,. to 
“bend back.”] A bending backwards. 
Applied to the vertebral column. ' 

Re-curved’, or Re-eur’vate. [Re« 
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eurva’tus, Reeur’vus; from the 
same.] Bent cr curved backwards. Ap- 
plied to plants. 

Re-ceur-vi-fo li-ws.* [From recur'vo, 
to “bend back,” and fo’lium, a “leaf.’’] 
Having leaves recurved or reflected at 
their extremity. 

Red Fire. A _ pyrotechnical com- 
pound of nitrate of strontia, sulphur, 
antimony, and chlorate of potash, burn- 
ing with a red flame. 

Red Gum. A popular name for 
Stroph' ulus intertine! tus. 

Red Lead. Minium, or red oxide of 
lead. 

Red Pre-cip'i-tate. The Hyprar- 
Gyrt Oxypum Rusrum, which see. 

Red Root. One of the popular names 
for the Ceano’thus America’nus, other- 
wise called New Jer’sey Tea. A small 
indigenous shrub, of the Linnean class 
Pentandria, natural order Rhamnacex, 
found in most parts of the United States. 
It has small white flowers in clusters or 
dense panicles, and ovate, acuminate, 
and serrate leaves. The root is astrin- 
gent, and imparts a red color to water. 
During the Revolutionary War, the 
leaves of this plant were used as a sub- 
stitute for tea, on which account it has 
recently attracted considerable attention. 
An infusion of the dried leaves and 
seeds has been recommended in aphthous 
affections of the mouth, and in the sore 
throat attending scarlet fever, 

Red San’dal, Red Saun'ders. The 
wood of Pierocar'pus santali’nus. 

Red. in pulv. — Redac’tus in pul'- 
verem.* “Reduced to powder.” 

Redig. in pulv. — Rediga'tur in 
pulverem.* “Let it be reduced to pow- 
der.” 

Re-din’te-grate. |[Redintegra’tus; 
from ve, “again,” and in’teger, “entire,” 
“sound.”’] Restored to soundness or 
completeness; renovated. 

Re-din-te-gra tion. [Redinte- 
gra'tio, o'nis; from the same.] <A re- 
storation to soundness; a reproduction 
of a part of the body which has been 
destroyed. 

Re-due'tion. [Redue’tio, 0’nis ; 
from redu' co, redue!tum, to “bring back,” 
to “reduce.’’] The process by which 
metals, changed or disguised by a union 
with other substances, are restored to 
their metallic state. It is generally ap- 
plied to the restoration of metallic oxides. 
In Surgery, the returning of a dislocated 
bone into its natural situation. 

Re-due tor, o’ris.* [From the same. ] 
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A bringer or leader back. Applied to a 
muscle of the vertebral column. 

Re du-pli-ea'tion. [Reduplica’- 
tie, o’nis; from re, “again,” and diu!- 
plico, duplica'tum, to “double.”] The 
act of doubling. Applied to the parox- 
ysms of ague of a double type. 

Re-fi/mimg. The act of purifying 
any thing; particularly the assaying cr 
purifying gold and silver by separating 
them from other bodies which are com- 
bined with them. 

Re-fleet’. [From re, “again,” or 
“back,” and flee'to, flec’tum or jflex’um, 
to “bend,” or “turn.’”’] To turn back. 
(See Reriecrion.) To double back on 
itself, as a membrane. 

Re-flee’ tion, cr Re-flex'ion. [Re- 
flee'tio, o/nis; from the same.] The 
act of turning back or reflecting. In 
Mechanies, the rebound of a body from 
the surface of another body against which 
it impinges. In Natural Philosophy, 
the term is applied to analogous motions 
of light, heat, and sound. In Cbstetries, 
it is applied to a bending back of the 
uterus. (See Rerroversio Urert.) In 
Anatomy, to a duplicature of a mem- 
brane, ete. 

Reflee’'tion, An’gle of. The angle 
made by the line of direction of the re- 
flected body or ray with a line which is 
perpendicular to the reflecting surface. 

Re'flex. [Refllex’us; see Reriec- 
rT10N.] Applied to certain actions and 
funetions of living beings. See next 
article. 

Re'fiex Ac’tion. A tirm applied 
to those involuntary movements caused 
by some impression or irritation con- 
veyed to the spinal marrow by the affer- 
ent spinal nerves, in consequence of 
which, an excitement or impulse is sent 
back by the reflex spinal nerves, pro- 
ducing the movements in question. Thus, 
an irritation of the lining membrane of 
the nostril causes the convulsive inyol- 
untary movement of the muscles of res- 
piration, termed sneezing. : 

Re'flex Fune’tion. Applied to cer- 
tain functions of living beings, per- 
formed through the medium of the reflex 
nerves. 

Re'flex Spi’mal Nerves. Those of 
the spinal system of nerves which con- 
vey motor impulses from the spinal mar- 
row in consequence of impressions mare 
upon the surface of the body. See Rr- 
FLEX ACTION. 

Re-flexed’. Bent downwards cr back- 
wards. Applied to parts of i 
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Reflexion. Sce Rerriection. 
Re'flux. ([Reflux’us; from re, 


“back,” and flu’o, jlux'um, to “flow.’’] 
The movement of the sea when it retires 
after the flux or flow; the ebb. In 
Physiology, the return of the blood from 
the head, or from the lower half of the 
body, to the heart. 

Re-fract’ed. In Botany, suddenly 
bent backwards. 

Re-frac'tion. [Refrae’tio, 0'nis ; 
from re, “again,” or “back,” and fran’- 
go, frac'tum, to “break.”] The devia- 
tion of a ray of light from its original 
direction on entering obliquely a me- 
dium of a different density. The laws 
which regulate the refraction of light 
form the subject of that branch of Natu- 
ral Philosophy called Dioptries. 

Dousie Rerraction is a property of 
certain transparent minerals, ete., as Ice- 
land spar, by which they present two 
images of any object seen through them. 
A ray of light passing through these 
media is separated into two distinet pen- 
cils which pursue separate courses. 

Re-frac'tive. [Refracti’vus: from 
the same.] Pertaining to refraction; 
causing or producing refraction. 

Re-frae'to-ry. [From re, “back,” 
or “against,” implying resistance, and 
Sran'go, frac'tum, to “break,” to “sub- 
due.”] Properly, “that will not or can- 
not be subdued.” Applied to a substance 
which it is difficult or impossible to melt. 

Re-fran-gi-bil 'i-ty. [Refrangi- 
bil'itas, a’tis; from the same.] The 
tendency of luminous rays to be re- 
fracted or bent in passing obliquely 
from one transparent medium into an- 
other, or in traversing a medium the 
density of which is not uniform. 

Re-fran’gi-ble. [Refrangib’ilis; 
from the same.] Susceptible of refrac- 
tion. 

Re-frig’e-rant. [Refrig’erans; 
from refrig'ero, refrigera'tum, to “cool,” 
to “chill.”] Applied to medicines which 
cool the body or blood. 

Re-frig'e-ra-to-ry. [Refrigera- 
to'rium; from the same.] A vessel 
filled with cold water, for condensing 
vapors or cooling substances. 

Re-gen-e-ra'tion. [Regenera’tio, 
o’nis ; from re, “again,” or “anew,” and 
gen'ero, genera'tum, to “generate.”] Ap- 
plied in Physiology to the reproduction 
of a part or substance lost by disease or 
injury. See REDINTEGRATION. 

Re’gi-a A'qua.* (“Royal Water.”) 
See Nirro-Murratic Acrp. 
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Reg'i-men, m/inis.* [From rego, 
to “rule,” or “regulate.”] A Latin 
word signifying “ government,” or “regu- 
lation: applied to the regulation of the 
diet. A rational and methodical ‘course 
of life in respect to food, ete. 

Re'gion. [Re'gio, o/nis.} A par- 
ticular portion of the body; especially 
used in reference to a particular organ 
or viscus, as the region of the liver, 
heart, kidney, ete. 

Reg’u-lar. (Regula’ris; from req’- 
ula, a “rule.”] Applied to flowers in 
which the members of éach floral circle 
(i.e. the corolla or calyx) are alike in 
shape and size. 

Regular Solids. See Sonim. 

Reg-u-lar-i-flo’rus.* [From regu- 
la’ris, “regular,” and /los, a “flower.’’] 
Applied to the head and the disk of the 
Synanthere, when composed of flowers 
with regular corols. 

Reg’u-lus.* ([Diminutive of rex, 
re'gis, a “king.”] A pure metal reduced 
from its ore. 

Reg. umb. — Re'gio umbili'ci.* “Re- 
gion of the navel.” 

Re-gur-gi-ta'tion. [Regurgita’- 
tio, o'nis ; from re, “again,” or “back,” 
and gur'ges, a “flood,” a “flowing.”] A 
flowing back; a flowing the wrong way. 
Applied, for example, to the flowing back 
of the blood from the ventricles into the 
auricles of the heart. 

Re-la'tions, Or-gan’ie. A term 
applied to the relations subsisting be- 
tween different parts of the animal 
economy. They may be ranked under 
three different heads :— 

1. Mechanical Relations, or such as 
depend upon the position of parts, in 
consequence of which, if one organ be 
displaced (or greatly enlarged), the free 
and healthy operation of an adjacent 
organ is interfered with: thus, in cases 
of prolapsus uteri, urination is sometimes 
rendered difficult and painful. 

2. Functional Relations, or those where- 
by the healthy condition of one organ 
depends upon the healthy operation of 
another: thus, if there be derangement 
in either the respiratory or digestive 
function, the blood fails to communicate 
a healthful stimulus to the heart, and 
the function of the latter organ becomes 
consequently itnpaired. 

3. Sympathetic Relations, or those, 
which depend upon the nervous sympa- 
thy subsisting between different parts, 
See Symparuy. 

Relaxantia,* re-lax-an'sne-a, Ree 
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lax’ants. (Fr. Reléchant, reh-la'shone’.) 
[From relax’o, relaxa'tum, to “loosen.”] 
Applied to substances which relax and 
soften parts that are inflamed. 
Rel-ax-a’tion. [Relaxa’tio, o’nis ; 


from the same.] The act of relaxing, or. 


state of being relaxed. In Physiology, 
the reverse of contraction or tension. 

Re-li’qui-z, a/rum.* [From relin’- 
quo, to “leave.”] Relies. Applied to or- 
ganic remains, as fossil Zéophytes, Crus- 
taceans, ete. 

Re-me'di-um Ca-thol'i-con.* A 
panacea. See CATHOLICON. 

Rem’‘e-dy. [Reme'dium; from re, 
“again,” and me’deor, to “heal.” |] That 
which is employed in the treatment of 
diseases, whether palliative, preventive, 
or curative. 

Rem ‘i-gés.* [Plural of re’mex, rem’- 
igis, a rower,” or “oarsman.”}] Applied 
to strong, stiff feathers in the wings of 
birds, the action of which is compared 
to that of oars. 

Re-mis'sion. [Remis’sio, 0'nis ; 
from remit’to, remis'sum, to “remit,” to 
“relax.”] An abatement or diminution 
of febrile symptoms occurring between 
the accessions of remittent fever. Also 
applied to the abatement of the symptoms 
of continuous fever. 

Re-mit'tent. [Remit’tens; from 
the same.] Applied to disorders the 
symptoms of which abate considerably 
and then return again and again until 
the disease is overcome or proves fatal. 

Remit'tent Fe'ver. | Lat. Fe’bris 
Remit’tens; Fr. Fievre Rémittente, 
fe-évr’ ra‘mét'tont’.) The name given 
to any fever which abates, but does not 
wholly cease,-at regular intervals. See 
HPANetUvs. 

Rem’o-ra.* [From rem’oror, to 
“hinder,” or “stop.”] A stoppage, or 
stagnation. Also applied to surgical in- 
struments used to retain parts in their 
place (in situ). 

Re-mo-ti-fo'li-us.* [From remo’tus, 
“distant,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.’]  Ap- 
plied to leaves distant from each other. 

Ren,* gen. Re'nis. The kidney; the 
gland by which the urine is secreted. 

Re'nal. [Rena’‘lis; from ren, the 
“kidney.”] Belonging to the kidney. 

Re’nal Ap’o-plex-y. Another name 
for Ischu' ria rena’ lis. 

Renal Calculus. Sce NePHRoirHos. 

Renal Glands or Cap’sules. 
[Glan/dulze or Cap’sulz Rena'les.] 
The renal (suprarenal) glands or atra- 
biliary capsules. 
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Ren’cu-lus.* ([Diminutive of ren, 
the “kidney.”] The name of each dis 
tinct lobe of the kidney in the embry 
of the Mammalia. 

Ren-i-fo'li-us.* [From ren, re’nis, 
the “kidney,” and /o’lium, a “leaf.’”’] 
Having reniform leaves: renifo’lious. 

Ren'i-form. [Renifor’mis; from 
ren, re'nts, the ‘“‘kidney.”] Formed like 
the kidney. Applied to a roundish cor- 
date leaf, of which the lateral dimension 
exceeds the length from the. base to the 
apex. 

Ren’‘net, or Run’/net. Applied to a 
fluid made by infusing the rennet-bag, or 
inner coat or membrane of a calf’s sto- 
mach, in ‘hot water; also to the mem- 
brane itself. It has the property of co- 
agulating milk. 

Renoneule, reh-non*kiil’. The 
French name for Ranunculus. See Ra- 
NUNCULI. : 

Re-pand’. [Repan’dus.] Bowed, 
or waved. Applied to a leaf of which 
the margin is slightly waved, or sinuate. 

Repanditas. See Lorposis. 

Re-pel'lent. [Repel’/lens; from re- 
pel’ lo, to beat or drive back.”] Driving 
back. Applied to medicines which cause 
diseases to recede from the surface. 

Re'pent. [Re’pens; from re'po, 
to “ecreep.”] Creeping on the ground. 
Applied to plants and reptiles. 

Re-per-cus'sive. [From re, “back,” 
and percu'tio, percus’sum, to “strike,” or 
“beat.”] The same as REPELLENT, which 
see. 

Reperecutiens (rep-er-ku’she-éns), 
en’tis.* [From the same.] The same 
as REPELLENT, which see. 

Repet. — Repeta'tur,* or Repetan'- 
tur.* Let it, or them, be repeated.” 

Re-pleé' tion. [Reple'tio, o/nis ; 
from rep'/leo, reple'tum, to “fill up.’’] 
The state or condition of being full, or 
gorged. The same as PLeTHORA, which 
see. 

Rep'li-eate, or Rep’li-ca-tive. 
[Replicati’vus; from re, “again,” or 
“back,” and pli’co, plica’tum, to “fold.””] 
Folded back. Applied to sestivation 
when the floral organs are folded in- 
wards upon themselves, and to verna- 
tion when the upper part of the leaves is 
folded back and applied to the lower. 

Re’plam.* A Latin word signifying 
a. leaf of a door. In Botany, a framelike 
placenta from which. the valves of the 
pod fall away in dehiscence, as in the 
Papaveracex, ete. 

Reprimentia,* 


rep-re-men’she-a. 
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[From rep'rimo, to “repress.”] ‘“ Repress- 
ing Medicines.” Remedies for fluxes; as 
astringents, acid stimulants, ete. 

Rep’ri-ments. The same as Rep- 
RIMENTIA, Which see. - 

Re-pro-due'tion. [Reprodue tio, 
o'nis ; from re, “again,” and produ'co, 
produe'tum, to “bring forth,” to “pro- 
duce.”’] The production by organized 
bodies of others similar to themselves. 

Re-pro-due'tive. [Reproducti’- 
wus; from the same.] Producing again ; 
adapted for reproduction. 

Reproduce’ tive Or’gans 
Plants. The stamens and pistils. 

Rep’tant. [Rep’tans; from rep'to, 
to “creep.”] Creeping. The same as 
Repent. 

Rep-ta'tion. [Repta’tio, 0'nis ; 
from rep'to, repta'tum, to “ereep.”] Creep- 
ing. The mode of progression proper to 
serpents and certain /nvertebrata. 

Reptile. [See Reprrtitis.] <A cold- 
blooded vertebrate animal which creeps 
on the ground. 

Rep-til'I-a,* the plural of Reprruis, 
which see. 

Rep’ti-lis.* [From re'po, rep'tum, 
to “creep.’’] A reptile; any thing that 
creeps. Applied in the plural neuter 
(Reptilia) to a elass of animals which 
have either no feet, as the serpents, or 
feet so short, as the lizards, that they 
creep with their bodies close to the 
ground. 

Rep-ti-liv’o-rous. [Reptiliv’o- 
rus; from rep'tilis, a “reptile,” and 
vo'ro, to “devour.’’] Hating or devour- 
ing reptiles. Applied to birds. 

Re-pul'sion. [Repul’sio, ons; 
from repel'lo, repul'sum, to * drive back,” 
or “repel.”] That power or tendency 
which impels the particles of matter to 
separate, and is in constant opposition 
to attraction. This repulsive force, which 
is inherent in all matter, is by many sup- 
posed to be produced by caloric. 

Re-pul'sive. [Repulsi’vus; from 
thesame.] Producing repulsion. Some- 
times applied to double refraction when 
the extraordinary ray is mvre removed 
from the axis than the ordinary, and this 
is sitnated between it and the axis. 

Repuisive Force. See Repuusron. 

Re-see'tion. [Resee'tio, o'nis; 
from res’eco, resec'tum, to “cut off.”] A 
variety of amputation. 

Re-se'da Lu-te’o-la.* A European 
plant called Weld, or Dyers’ Weed, 
which was once used as a diaphoretic 
and diuretic. 
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Resedaceze,* res-e-da/she-@. A small 
natural order of exogenous plants, mostly 
herbaceous, comprising the 2ese’da (Mig- 
nonette), highly prized for its fragrance. 

Réservoir du Chyle, ra-zér'vwir’ 
dii shél. The French term for Recep- 
TAcuULUM CHYLI, which see. 

Re-Sid'u-um.* [From _ resi/deo, to 
“remain.”] The residue. Applied to 
that which is left after any process of 
separation or purification. 

Re-si'na,* plural Re-si‘nz. [Gr. 
pnrivn; from péw, to “flow.”] A resin. 
The Pharmacopeeial name for a vegetable. 
solid, inflammable substance; the resi- 
duum of the turpentines of various spe- 
cies of Pinus and Abies. 

Resi’na Al’ba.* (“White Resin.”) 
Obtained from the Pinus sylvestris, etc. ; 
alsc, the residuum of the distillation of 
turpentine in a particular state of purity. 

Resi’na Fla’va.* (‘Yellow Resin.”) 
Applied to the residuum after the dis- 
tillation of the volatile oil from the tur- 
pentines: sometimes called Colopho'nia, 
or Coloph'ony, in the United States popu- 
larly termed rosin. 

Resi'na Ja-la'pze* (“Resin of Ja- 
lap’’) is prepared in precisely the same 
manner as the Resina Popopry.ut, 
which see. 

Resi’na Ni’gra.* (“Black Resin.”’) 
Applied to a coarser kind of resin. 

Resi‘na Pod-o-phyi'li.* (“Resin of 
May-Apple.”) Take of May-apple, in 
fine powder, sixteen troyounces ; alcohol, 
water, each asufficient quantity. Moisten 
the May-apple with four fluidounces of 
alcohol, pack it firmly in a cylindrical 
percolator, and gradually pour alcohol 
upon it until four pints have passed, or 
until the filtered liquid ceases to ocea- 
sion turbidness when dropped into water. 
Reduce the tincture to half a pint by 
distilling off the alcohol, mix the residue 
with four pints of water, separate the 
precipitate formed, wash it thoroughly 
with water, and dry it with a gentle heat. 
This preparation, directed by the U.S. 
Pharmacopeeia, is essentially the same 
substance as PoDOPHYLLIN, which see. 

Re-si'mze,* the plural of Resina, 
which see. 

Res-i-na’'tus.* [From resi/na, “re- 
sin.”’] Belonging to, or having, resin. 

ReSs-i-nif’er-ous. [Resinif’erus; 
from resi/na, “resin,” and fe'ro, to 
“hear.”’] Bearing or affording resin. 

ReSs'in-i-form. (Resinifor’ mis; 
from resi/na, “resin.”] Having the ap- 
pearance of a resin. 
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ReSs’i-noid. [Resinoi'des; from 
resi'na, “resin,” and stéos, a “ form.’ 
Resembling resin. 

Res-i-no’sa.* Resinous stimulants. 
Vegetable stimulants which owe the 
whole of their activity to resin. 

ReSs'i-nous. [Resino’sus; from 
rest/na, “resin.”] Resembling, contain- 
ing, or consisting of resin. 

Re-sis'tanee. [Resistan’tia; from 
resis'to, to “stand still,” to “stop,” to 
“withstand.’”’] Applied in Mechanics and 
Physiology to a force or power acting in 
opposition to another force or power, so 
as to destroy or diminish its effect. 

Res Nat-u-ra’‘lés.* (“ Natural 
Things.”) A term formerly applied to 
the elements, humors, ete. which were 
supposed to constitute the nature or life 
of man. 

Res Non-nat-u-ra‘/lés.* = (“‘ Non- 
natural Things.’’) Those principal 
things and substances which contribute 
to the support of life; viz., air, meat 
and drink, motion and rest, sleep, ete. 

Res-o-lu'tion. [Resolu’tio, 0'nis; 
from resol'vo, resolu'tum, to “unbind,” 
to “resolve.”] The act of resolving or 
solving; analysis; decomposition. One 
of the terminations of inflammation, in 
which it gradually disappears without 
abscess or mortification. 

Re-sol’vent. [Resol’/vens; from 
the same.] Applied to substances that 
discuss inflammatory or other tumors; 
diseu’tient. 

ReS'o-manee. [From res’ono, to 
“resound.’’] (Fr. Retentissement, reh-tone'- 
téss'mone’, or Résonance, rd‘zo'ndnss’.) 
A preternatural resounding of the voice, 
or its sounding in a part where it is not 
heardin health. A pathognomonic symp- 
tom in certain morbid conditions of the 
lungs. 

Re-sorp’tion. [Resorp’tio, o/nis; 
from re, “again,” and sor/beo, sorp'tum, 
to ‘drink up,” to “swallow.”] The ab- 
sorption of a fluid or substance which 
has been previously deposited. Some- 
times applied to the degeneration of an 
organ, or part, resulting in atrophy. 

Re-spi-ra-bil'i-ty. [Respirabil’- 
itas, a’tis; from respi'ro, respira'tum, 
to “breathe.”] The quality of a gas 
proper for respiration. 

Re-spi'ra-ble. [Respirab'ilis ; 
from the same.] Applied to a gas fit for 
respiration. 

Res-pi-ra’tion. [Respira’tio, o/nis; 
from the same.] The function of breath- 
ing, including both inspiration and ex- 
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piration; the function by which the 
nutrient circulating fluid of an organized 
body is submitted to the influence of air 
for the purpose of changing its pro- 
perties. 

Respira'tion, Bron’ehi-al.  Ap- 
plied to a kind of respiration in which 
there is a sound of air passing through 
the bronchial tubes without entering the 
minuté air-cells. 

Respira’tion, Cav’er-nous. That 
in which there is a sound of air passing 
from the bronchia into large morbid ecavi- 
ties, instead of the air-cells. 

Respira’'tion, Pu’e-rile. That in 
which there is a sound like the respiration 
of infants. 

Res’ pi-ra-to-ry. [Respirato’rius ; 
from respi'ro, respira’tum, to “ breathe.’’} 
Pertaining to respiration. 

Res'piratory Mur’mur. The mur- 
muring sound heard from the lungs of 
a healthy adult, produced by the pene- 
tration of the air into the pulmonary 
tissue and its expulsion from it. 

Res'piratory Tract. The middle 
column of the spinal marrow, described 
by Sir Charles Bell as that from which 
the respiratory nerves originate. 

Restiacez,* res-te-a'/she-é. [From 
Res'tio, one of the genera.] A natural 
order of endogenous glumaceous plants, 
found in South Africa and Australia. 

Res-ti-for’mis.* [From res'tis, a 
“rope,” or “cord.”] Res’tiform; having 


the appearance of a cord or rope. See 
Corpora RESTIFORMIA. 
Re-su’pi-nate. [Resupina’tus ; 


from resupi’no, resupina’tum, to “turn 
upside down.’”’] Having the lower sur- 
face turned upward. 

Re-sus-¢ci-ta'tion. [Resuscita’tio, 
o’nis; from re, “again,” and sus'cito, sus- 
cita'tum, to “ wake,” to “ excite,” to “ raise 
up.”’] The act of restoring to life those 
who are apparently dead. 

Re-tar-da’tion. [Retarda’'tio, 
o!nis; from retar’do, retarda'tum, to “ hin- 
der,” or “retard.”] <A stopping, or 
hindering. Applied to delay of child- 
birth. 

Reteh/ing. [Vomituri’tio, o/nis.] 
Continued involuntary efforts to vomit, 
without effect. 

Re'te,* or Re’tis.* A net or net- 
work. Any interlacement of fibres, 
nerves, or vessels, like network. 

Rete Malpighii. See Rere Muco- 
SUM. 

Re'te Mi-rab’i-le.* = (“Wondrous 
Network.) The network a blood- 
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vessels at the base of the brain of quad- 
rupeds. 

Re'te Mu-eo’'sum.* (“Mucous Net- 
work.”) A mucous substance between 
the derma and epidermis, containing the 
coloring matter of the skin; best exhi- 
bited in the negro. 

Re'te Tes'tis.* (“Network of the 
Testis.”) The tubular structure, or min- 
gling of the Tubuli recti, on the back of 
the Tunica albuginea testis. 

Re-ten'tion. [Reten’tio, o'nis ; 
from retin’eo, reten'tum, to “ hold back,” 
to “retain.”] The keeping back, or stop- 
page, of any of the excretions, particu- 
larly the urine. 

Retention of the Menses. Sec 
Emansio Menstrum, and AMENORRH@A. 

Retentissement, reh-tdno'téss‘mone’. 
A French term for Resonance, which see. 

Re-tie’u-lar. [Reticula’ris; from 
re'te, a “net.”] Pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, a net. 

Re-tie’u-lat-ed, or Re-tiec’u-late. 
[Reticula’tus; from the same.] Formed 
like anet; netted; as reticulated or netted- 
veined leaves, which are almost universal 
in exogenous plants. They present two 
general forms of venation, the feather- 
veined and the radiate-veined. 

Re-tie’u-lum.* [Diminutive of re'te, 
a “net.”] A little net. Applied to the 
second stomach of the Ruminantia. 

Re-tif’er-ous. ([Retif’erus; from 
re'te, a “net,” and fe’ro, to ‘“bear.’’] 
Marked with, or having, lines like a net. 

Ret'i-form. ([Retifor’mis; from 
rete, a “net.”’] Formed like a net. 

Ret'i-na.* [From re’te, a “net.’’] 
The organ of visual perception, the most 
internal membrane of the eye, being an 
expansion of the optic nerve. It con- 
sists of three layers; the external, or 
Jacob’s membrane, the middle, or ner- 
vous, and the internal, or vascular mem- 
brane. 

Ret-i-nac’u-lum,* plural Ret-i- 
nac’u-la. [From retin'’eo, to “hold 
back.”] A stay, or tie. Applied in 
Anatomy to the frenum, or fold of mem- 
brane, continued from each commissure 
of the ilio-cwcal and ilio-colic valves 
round on the inner side of the cacum. 
In Botany, a viscous globular corpusele, 
to which is attached the small pedicle 
which sustains the masses of pollen in 
the Orchids. In Surgery, it is applied to 
an instrument for keeping the bowels or 
other parts in their place in certain ope- 
rations. 

Ret'i-nerved. 
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re'te, a “net,” and ner'vus, a “nerve.’’] 
The same as RptTicuLATED, which see. 

Ret-i-ni' tis, idis.* Inflammation of 
the retina. 

Ret'i-ped. [Ret/ipes, p’edis ; from 
re'te, a “net,” and pes, a “foot.”] Havy- 
ing the skin of the legs divided into 
small polygonous scales. Applied to cer- 
tain birds. 

Re-tort’. [Retor’ta; from retor'queo, 
retor'tum, to “ twist or turn back ;” named 
from the bend in the neck.] A vessel 
made of glass, earthenware, or iron, for 
the purpose of distillation. 

Retort, Tu'bu-lat-ed. A _ retort 
having a small hole in the roof. 

Re-trac'tile. [Retrae’tilis; from 
re, “again,” or “back,” and tra’ho, trae’- 
tum, to “draw.’] Capable of being 
drawn back. Applied to nails or claws 
when the phalanx which bears them is 
articulated in such a manner that, in re- 
pose, they are withdrawn to the superior 
part of the toe. 

Re-trac-til I-ty. [Retractil’itas, 
a'tis; from the same.] The quality of a 
part that is retractile. 

Retrac’tion. ([Retrac’tio, o/nis ; 
from the same.] The shortening of a 
broken limb, the contraction of the mus- 
cles forcing the broken ends of the bone to 
glide by each other, as in oblique fractures. 

Re-trae’tor.* [From the same.] A 
piece of linen employed in amputation 
for drawing the divided muscles upward, 
and thus keeping every part of the 
wound out of the way of the saw. 

Ret'ra-hens.* [From the same.] 
Drawing back; retracting. 

Ret’rahens Au’ris.* (“ Retracting 
[Muscle] of the Ear.”) A name given 
to the posterior auris muscle, from its 
action in drawing back the ear. 

Rétrécissement, rd‘tra‘séss‘mone’. 
The French term for Stricture, which 
see. 

Ret-ro-ce'dent. [Retroce’'dens; 
from re'tro, “backwards,” and ce'do, to 
“go,” or “move.”’] Going back, or going 
from the outer part of the body to an 
interior organ, as gout, rheumatism, ete. 

Ret/ro-curved. The same as Re- 
CURVED. 

Ret’ro-flexed. [Retrofiex'us ; 
from re’tro, “backwards,” and flec’to, 
flex'um, to “bend.’”’] The same as Re- 
FLEXED. % 

Retroflex’io (ret-ro-flek’she-o, U'te- 
ri.* A bending back of the womb. Some- 
times used in the same manner as RetRo- 
VERSIO UTERL. ‘ ‘ 
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Ret-ro-flex’ion. {Retroflex’io, 
o’nis; from the same.] A bending back- 
wards. 

Ret’ro-grade. [Retrog’radus; 
from retro, “ backwards,” and gra’ dior, to 
“go.”] Going back or backwards; re- 
trocedent. 

Retrover'sio (ret-ro-ver’she-o) U'te- 
ri.* A displacement of the uterus in 
which the fundus is thrown downwards 
below the promontory of the sacrum, 
while the os and cervix are forced up- 
wards and forwards against or over the 
symphysis pubis. 

Ret-ro-ver'sion. [Retrover’'sio, 
o'nis; from re'tro, “backwards,” and ver’- 
to, ver’sum, to “turn.”] A turning back- 


wards. Applied to the bladder, uterus, 
ete. 
Ret-ro-vert'ed. [From re’tro, 


“backwards,” and ver’to, to “turn.”] In 
Botany, turned back or over; turned up- 
side down. 

Re-tuse’. [Retu’sus; from retun'do, 
vetu'sum, to ‘make blunt.”] Slightly 
notched at a rounded apex. Applied to 
leaves. 

Re-ver-be-ra'tion. [Reverbera’- 
tio, o’/nis; from re, “again,” or “back,” 
and ver’bero, verbera’tum, to “strike,” or 
“beat.”] Reflection of light, heat, or 
sound. 

Re-ver-ber-a-to'ri-um.* [Fromthe 
same.] The metallic concave plate ap- 
pended to lamps for the purpose of in- 
creasing the intensity of their light. 

Re-ver ber-a-to-ry Fur’naee. One 
in which, by its peculiar construction, 
the flame is thrown back, or reverberated, 
upon the substance or body exposed to 
its action. 

Rev’e-ry, or Rev’e-rie. [Fr. L2éver, 
to “muse.” ] Absence of mind; a loose 
or extravagant train of thoughts; mental 
aberration. See APHELXIA. 

Re-viv-i-fi-ca’tion. [From re, 
“again,” vi'vus, “alive,” and fa'cio, to 
“make.”] Making alive; recovery of 
life: a phenomenon occurring in some 
animaleules, as the lotifer redirivus. 

Rev’'o-lute. [Revolu’tus; from 
revol’vo, revolu'tum, to ‘roll back.’] 
Rolled back. Applied to the margins of 
leaves. 

Rev-o-lu'tion. [Revolu’tio, 0’ nis; 
from the same.] The act of revolving. 
In Astronomy, the movement which a 
heavenly body performs, between its de- 
varture from a given point in its orbit, 
and its return to the same point; also, 
the interval of time spent in such act of 
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revolving. Also applied to the rotation 
of a heavenly body on its axis, 

Re-vul'sant. [Revul’sans; from re, 
“back,” and ve{'lo, vud’sum, to “ pull,” or 
“draw;” to “draw off.”] Drawing off; 
deriving. See Derivative. 

Re-vul'sion. ([Revul'sio, o/nis ; 
from the same.] Literally, a “drawing 
back,” or “drawing off.” A pulling or 
drawing off, as of the hair, teeth, ete. 
Usually applied to the action of medi- 
eines which, by producing irritation in 
one part, draw off diseased action from 
another. 

Rex Met-al-lo’rum.* (‘King of 
Metals.”) An alchemical name for gold. 

Rha-bar'ba-rum.* [From ha, the 
Volga, a river in Russia, and bar’ barus, 
“wild.”] Tournefort’s name for Rueum. 
which see. 

Rha-ehi-ze'us.* [From /puxis, the 
“spine.”] Belonging to the spine. 

Rha-ehi'a-gra.* [From jax, the 
“spine,” and dypa, a “‘seizure.”] Gout 
or severe pain in the spinal region. Also 
spelled Rachisagra. 

Rha-chi-al'gi-a.* [From fixe, the 
“spine,” and «ayos, “pain.”] Pain oc- 
curring in the spine, or vertebral column. 

Rha-ehi-al-gi'tis, idis.* | Inflam- 
matory rhachialgia, 

Rha-ehi-as’mus.* [From pax, the 
“spine.”] Applied by M. Hall to the 
first symptoms of epilepsy, consisting in 
a spasmodic action of muscles at the 
back of the neck. 

Rha-ehi-o-camp’sis.* [From jax, 
the “spine,” and kas, a “bending.’’] 
Curvature of the spine. 

Rha-ehi-oeh’y-sis.* [From pax, the 
“spine,” and xiow, a “pouring.”] <Ac- 
cumulation of water in the vertebral 
column. 

Rha'chi-o-cy-pho’sis.* [From jaxts, 
the “spine,” and xvdwots, a “ bowing.’ 
A gibbus, or hump on the back. 

Rha-ehi-o-dyn'i-a = [From pixs, 
the “spine,” and ddivn, “pain.’”’}] Pain 
in the back, spasmodic or hemorrhoidal, 
but not purely nervous. 

Rha-ehi-o-my-e-li’ tis, idis.* [From 
faxts, the “spine,” and myeli'tis, “in- 
flammation of the marrow.”’] Inflamma- 
tion of the spinal marrow. 

Rha-ehi-o-my -e-loph’'thi-sis.* 
[From pax, the “spine.” pvedds, “mar- 
row,” and @0icts, *‘ wasting.” |] The same 
as TABES DorsAuis, which see. 

Rha-ehi-o-pa-ral'y-sis.* [From 
paxis, the “spine,” and paral'ysis.| Paral- 
ysis of the spinal marrow. ; 
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Rha-ehi-or-rhewi’ma, a/tis,* [From 
nixu, the “spine,” and fedpa, a “ flux,” or 
“humor.”] Applied to rheumatism of 
the back. 

Rha‘ehi-o-sco-li-o'ma, atis.* [From 
6ixs, the “ spine,” and cxodiwpa, a “curve.” | 
Lateral curvature of the spine. 

Rha-ehi-9-sco-li-o'sis.* The pro- 
gress or formation of rhachioscolioma. 

Rha-ehi-ot'o-mum,* or Rha-ehi- 
ot'’o-mus.* [From pix, the “spine,” 
and réw, to ‘cut.’’] An instrument 
for opening the spinal canal: a rachio- 
tome. 
[Rhachioto’- 


Rha-ehi-ot'o-my. 
mia; from the same.] Dissection of the 
spine. 


Rha ehis,* or Ra/ehis.*  [Gr. poxs.] 
The spine, or vertebral column. Applied 
in Botany to the axis of inflorescence 
when covered with sessile flowers, as a 
spike. Also, the rib, or leaf-stalk, of 
ferns. 

Rhachisagra. See RHACHIAGRA. 

Rhachitis. See Racuirts. 

Rha-co'dés.* [From / ixos, a “ragged 
garment;” in the plural fixea, ‘wrin- 
kles.”] Wrinkled, or full of wrinkles. 

Rha-co’ma, atis.* [From paxéw, to 
“tear into strips.”] A rent or chapped 
portion of the skin. Also, a lax or pen- 
dulous condition of the scrotum. 

Rha-co’sis.* The progress of rha- 
coma, 

Rhag'’a-dés.* [Plural of fayds, a 
“rent,” or “chink.”] Clefts, chaps, or 
excoriations of the skin, especially of 
the anus. 

Rhamnacere,*  ram-na/she-é, or 
-Rham'‘ni.* A natural order of exoge- 
nous trees and shrubs, found in all parts 
of the world except the arctic regions. 
It includes the Rham'nus trangula, which 
yields the best charcoal for gunpowder, 
and Zizyphus, from which jujube is pro- 
cured. 

BRham‘ni,* the plural of Rham’nus, 
forming the Jussieuan name of an order 
of plants. See RHAMNACEA. 

Rham’nus.* <A Linnean genus of 
the class Pentandria, natural order 
Rhamnacex. Also, the Pharmacopceial 
name (Lond. and Dub. Ph.) of the Rham- 
nus catharticus. 

Rham'nus Ca-thar’ti-eus.* The 
purging buckthorn. 

Rhat’a-ny. [Rhata’nia.] The root 
of the KramMerriA TrRIANDRA, which see. 

Rheg’ma, atis,* or Rhex’is.* [From 
payym, to “break,” or “burst.”} A rent, 
rupture, or fracture of a part, applied to 
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the eyeball, boties, ete.; also, the opening 
or bursting of an abscess. 

Rheg-ma-to'dés.* [From fpiyya, a 
“fracture,” or “rent.”] Having a rent, 
tear, or rupture. 

Rheg-ma-to-i/dés.* [From piiyya, a 
“fracture,” or “rent,” and ido, a 
“form.”] Resembling a rhegma, or rent. 

Rhe'’ie Ag’/id. [From rhe'um, “rhu- 
barb.”] The yellow, crystalline, grant- 
lar matter of rhubarb, procured from the 
plant by means of ether. 

Rhe'in, or Rhe'ine. [Rhei’nma.] A 
substance obtained by treating rhubarb 
with ether. 

Rhe-om’e-ter. [From péw, to “flow,” 
and pérpov, a “measure.’’] A term em- 
ployed by French writers as synonymous 
with galvanometer; an instrument for 
measuring the force of an electric cur- 
rent. 

Rhe’um,* gen. Rhe’i. [Supposed to 
be from Rha, the river Volga, from the 
banks of which it was originally brought. ] 
(Fr. Rhubarbe, rii‘barb’.) A Linnean 
genus of the class EHnneandria, natural 
order Polygonacex. Also, the Pharma- 
copoeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the root of 
the Rheum palmatum and of other species 
of Rheum; but according to the British 
Pharmacopeeia, for the root of one or 
more undetermined species of Rheum. 

Rhubarb is an astringent as well as 
cathartic, and combines to a certain de- 
gree the virtues of a tonic with those of 
a purgative. It is, therefore, well adapt- 
ed to cases of debility of the digestive 
organs in which a moderate or gentle 
cathartic is needed. The principal ob- 
jection to it, is that it sometimes causes 
griping; but this may be obviated, or 
mitigated, by combining it with some 
aromatic. Rhubarb is often adyanta- 
geously associated with other catharties. 

Bhe'um Pal-ma’tum.* The syste- 
matic name (U.S. Ph.) of the plant which 
yields rhubarb. 

Rhe’um Rha-bar'ba-rum.* Lin- 
neeus’s name for the Rhewn undulatum. 

BRhe’um Un-du-la’tum.* The Rus- 
sian, or Siberian, rhubarb. 

Rheum, rim. [Lat. Rheu'ma, ats ; 
Gr. pe\pa, a “flux,” or “humor,” from pia, 
to “flow.”] The discharge from the 
nostrils or lungs, caused by cold. 

Rheu-mar-thro’sis.* [From peiza, 
“flux,” or “humor” arising from cold, 
and 4p%ov, a “joint.’’] Literally, ‘ hu- 
mor in the joints;” because it was for- 
merly supposed to be caused by a mor- 
bid humor. Rheumatism of the joints. 
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Rheii-ma-tal'gi-a.* = [From peda, a 
“flux,” or * humor,” and ayos, “pain.” 
Chronic pain arising from rheumatism. 
See RuEUMARTHROSIS. 

Rheumatic, ri-mat/ik. [Rheu- 
mat’/ieus.} Belonging to rheumatism ; 
afflicted with rheumatism. 

Rheiima-tism. |[Rheumatis’mus; 
from peda, a “humor” arising from cold.] 
(Fr. Rhumatisme, rii'ma'tézm’.) A dis- 
ease (once supposed to be caused by a 
morbid humor) characterized by severe 
pains in the joints (especially when these 
are acted on by the muscles) and more 
or less heat in the part, sometimes at- 
tended with pyrexia. A genus of the 
order Phiegmasie, class Pyrexiz, of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. The following varieties 
may be noticed: 

1. ArticuLarR RHEUMATISM, occurring 
in the joints and muscles of the extremi- 
ties. 2. LumBaco, occurring in the loins, 
and mostly shooting upwards. 3. Sct- 
ATicA, occurring in the hip-joint, with 
emaciation of the nates. 4. Spurrous 
Pievurisy, occurring in the muscles of 
the diaphragm. 

Rhewt-ma-tis’moid. [Rheuma- 
tismoi’des; from rhewmatis'’mus, and 
cidos, a “form.”] Resembling rheuma- 
tism. 

Rheii-ma-to-dyn'i-a.* [From fina, 
“flux,” or “humor,” and ddivn, “pain.”’] 
Synonymous with RHEUMATALGTA. 

Rhet-ma-top’y-ra.* [From rheu- 
mat’ icus, “rheumatic,” and rip, a “fever.” | 
Rheumatic fever. 

Rheii-ma-to-spas’mus.* [From 
rheumat'icus, “rheumatic,” and spas’mus, 
a spasm.”] Rheumatic spasm or 
cramp: rheumatospasm. 

Rhi-nal’'gi-a.* [From fir, the “nose,” 
and @yos, “pain.’’] Pain in the nose. 

Rhi-nen-ce-phal'i-eus.* [From piv, 
the “nose,” and éyxépadov, the “brain.” 
Connected with the nose and brain, etc. 

Rhi-nen-ceph’a-lus.* = [From pi, 
the “nose,” é, “in,” and xepadj, the 
“head.”] A monster-foetus, having the 
nose prolonged in form of a proboscis. 

Rhi-ni'tis, idis.* [From iv, the 
“nose.”| Inflammation of the nose. 

Rhi-no-dyn'i-a.* [From piv, the 
“nose,” and dd6yn, “pain.”] Pain in the 
nose. 

Rhi-no-pho'ni-a.* [From ji, the 
“nose,” and gw, the “voice.” ] The sound 
of the voice heard through the nose. 

Rhi-no-plas'tie. [Rhinoplas'ti- 
eus.| Relating to the operation of 
rhinoplasty. 
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Rhi'no-plas-ty. [Rhinoplas <i- 
ea; from piv, the “nose,” and mAiooa, to, 
‘“‘fabricate.”] Nose-making; the cpe- 
ration of forming a nose from the integu- 
ments of the forehead, otherwise termed 
the Taliacotian operation: rhinoplasties. 

Rhi-no-pol/y-pus.* [From fir, the 
“nose,” and pol’ypus.] Polypus of the 
nose or nostrils. - 

Rhi-nor-rha’ gi-a.* [From piv, the 
“nose,” and piyvy, to “burst forth.”’] 
Sudden and excessive bleeding from the 
nose. See Epistaxis. 

Rhi'no-trix, ichos.* [From piv, the 
“nose,” and Opizt, a “hair.”) In the 
plural, the ribrissz, or hairs of the nose. 

Rhi-zan’'thous. {Rhizan’thus; 
from pita, a “root,” and av6os, a “flower.” 
Root-flowered. Applied to parasitic 
flowers attached by a sort of root or 
roots to some foster-plant. The Rafle'sia 
and Epiphe'gus (Beech-drops) are ex- 


amples. 

Rhi’zanths. The same as Ruizo- 
GENS, which see. 

Bhizobolacez,* _ri-z0-bo-la’she-é. 


A natural order of exogenous plants, 
consisting of a few species of very large 
trees, found in the hottest parts of South 
America. It includes the Car’yocar Rhi- 
zob/olus. f 

Rhi-zo'dés.* [From piSa, a “root.” ] 
Having roots. 

Bhi'zo-gens. [From fia, a “root,” 
and yevvaw, to “produce.” ] A elass of 
parasitical plants which have a fungus- 
like consistence, and are destitute of 
true leaves. They seem to be interme- 
diate between endogens and thallogens. 

Rhi-zog'e-num.* [From the same.] 
A peculiar organ of some Alyx, which ~ 
inereases and fixes itself by numerous 
roots: a rhizogen. 

Rhi-zog’ ra-phy. |Rhizogra’phia; 
from fiSa, a“ root,” and ypage, to “write.”’] 
A deseription of roots. 

Rhi-zo-i'dés.* [From Ga, a “root,” 
and etdos, a ‘‘ form.’'] Resembling a root: 
rhi’zoid. 

Rhi-zol/o-gy. [Rhizolo'gia; from 
psa, a “root,” and Nébyo;,.a “ discourse.” ] 
A treatise on roots; that branch of Bo- 
tany which treats of the roots of plants. 

Rhi-zo'ma, alis.* [From (Xo, to 
“support by roots.”] A root-stock; a 
perennial, horizontal, more or less sub- 
terranean and root-like stem, as that 
of the iris, Acorus calamus, ete.: a rhi- 
zome. : 

Rhi-zo-mor’ phous. [Rhizomor’- 
phus; from piSa, a “root,” and poppi, 
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“form.”] Having the form of a root; 
root-like. 

Rhizophoracez,* ri-zo-fo-ra'she-é. 
[From Jthizoph'ora, one of the genera.] 
Mangroves. A natural order of exog- 
enous trees and shrubs, found on the 
shores of tropical regions, where they 
root in the mud and form a dense thicket 
down to the verge of the sea. Some 
species send down roots from the branches 
like the Banyan. 

Rhi-zoph’o-rous. [Rhizoph’o- 
rus; from pia, a “root,” and ¢gépw, to 
“bear.”] Bearing or having roots. 

Rhi-zo-phyllous. [Rhizophyl’- 
Aus; from pa, a “root,” and ¢é\ov, a 
“leaf.”|] Having leaves bearing roots. 

Rhi'zu-la.* ([Diminutive of fia, a 
“yoot.”] The very fine roots of mush- 
rooms: a rhizule. 

Rho’di-am.* [From fidov, a “rose.” } 
A metal found among the grains of 
erude platina; named from the rose- 
color of its compounds. It is of a whitish 
color, and very hard. Its specific gravity 
is about 11. 

Rho-do-den'dra,* the plural of 
Rhododen'dron, forming the Jussieuan 
name of an order of plants, now in- 
cluded in Ericacra, which sce. 

Rho-do-den’'dron.* = [From pido”, a 
“rose,” and dévdpox, a “tree.”] A Lin- 
nexan genus of the class Decandria, natu- 
ral order Hricacex. 

Rhododendron Chrys-an’thum.* 
The dwarf rosebay, or yellow-flowered 
rhododendron: a narcotic plant, some- 
times prescribed for gout, rheumatism, ete. 

Rho-dog'ra-phy. [Rhodogra’- 
phia; from fécov, a “rose,” and ypago, 
to “‘write.”] A description of roses. 

Rho-dol’o-gy. [Rhodolo’gia; from 
pidov, a “rose,” and Aédyos, a * discourse.” ] 
A treatise on roses; the science of roses. 

Rho-do-sper’mus.* [From fédov, a 
“rose,” and onippa, “seed.”] Having 
seeds or sporidia of a rose color. 

Rhee’a-din. The coloring matter of 
the Papaver rheas. j 

Rhoe’as, ados.* The Pharmacopeeial 
name (Br. Ph.) for the dried petals of 
the Papaver Rheeas ; the Rhaados petala 
(“petals of Rhoeas”) of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia. 

Rhomb, or Rhom’bus.* [Gr. /dp- 
60;.] An oblique-angled cquilateral par- 
allelogram which has two obtuse and 
two acute angles. 

Rhom-bi-fo li-us.* [From /ép50s, a 
“rhomb,” and fo’lium, a “leaf.””] Hav- 
ing rhombic leaves: rhombifo’liate. 
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Rhom’bi-form. [Rhombifor'mis; 
from fép5os, a “rhomb.”] Having the 
form of a rhomb. 

Rhom-bip’o-rus.* [From 6505, a 
“rhomb,” and po/rus, a “pore.”] Hav- 
ing rhombiform pores. 

Rhom-bo-he'dral, or Rhom-bo- 
he'dri-cal. {[Rhombohe’drus.| Be- 
longing to a rhombohedron. 

Rhom-bo-he'dron. [Rhombo- 
he‘/drum:; from /ép60s, a “rhomb,” and 
édpa, a “base.”] A solid figure bounded 
by six equal rhomboid faces. 

Rhom’boid. ([Rhemboi’des: from 
fip50s, a “rhomb,” and sides, a “ form.’’] 
Resembling a rhomb. A quadrilateral 
figure whose opposite sides and angles 
are equal, but which is neither equilateral 
nor equiangular. 

Rhom-boid’al. [Rhomboida’lis; 
from rhombot'des, “resembling a rhomb.”’} 
Approaching a rhomboid in form. 

Rhom-bo-i'/de-us,* or rom-bo-i-de’- 
us. [From the same.] The name of two 
museles (or of one muscle in two parts), 
the major and the minor, situated at the 


_postericr inferior part of the neck and 


upper part of the back. They draw the 
scapula backwards and upwards. 

Rhom’/bus.* The same as Ruoms, 
which see. 

Rhon’<hus.* [Gr. pdyXos.] A rat- 
tling sound in the throat, or a very 
strong wheezing. See RAtr. 

Rhu’/barb. [Rhabar’barum, and 
Rhe’um; supposed to be from Aha, the 
Volga, a river in Russia, and bar'barus, 
“wild :”’ sonamed because chiefly brought 
from Russia.] See Rueum. 

Rhu/barb, Of-fi¢g'i-mal. The Rheum 
palmatum. 

Rhu’/barb, Rus’sian, Rhu’/barb, 
Si-be’ri-an, Rhu'/barb, Un'du-lat- 
ed. The Rheum Lussicum or undula- 
tum, the R. rhabarbarum of Linnezeus. 

Rhumatisme, rii'mi‘tézm’. The 
French term for RutumAtism, which see. 

Rhus,* gen. Rho’is. A Linnean 
genus of the class Pentandria, natural 
order Terebinthinacex or Anacardiacez. 
The sumach-tree. Also, a flow or dis- 
charge, as that of the catamenia. 

Rhus Gla’brum.* Sumach. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
fruit of the Rhus glabrum, the properties 
of which are astringent and refrigerant. 

Rhus Rad ‘i-ecans.* Poison Vine, or 
PoisonIvy. A plant which, when applied 
to the skin, often produces a vesicular 
eruption, and sometimes erysipelatous in- 
flammation. See Ruvs Tox1copENDRON. 
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. Rhus Tox-i-co-den'dron.* The 
systematic name of the poison sumach, 
otherwise called poison oak. This plant 
contains an acrid poisonous principle. 
In small doses, however, the leaves have 
been given as a remedy in certain cuta- 
neous affections. Many botanists regard 
the Rhus toxicodendron and the 2. radi- 
cans as merely varieties of ono species. 
See Ruus Rapicans. 

Rhy’as, adis.* [From ftw, to “flow.” 
A disease of the eye consisting in a de- 
crease or defect of the Caruneula lacry- 
malis, congenital, accidental, or the re- 
sult of excision, causing an incurable 
eptphora, or continual flow of tears. 

Rhyncholite, rink’o-lit. [Rhyn- 
eholi’'tes; from piyxos, a “beak,” and 
AiOos, a “‘stone.’’] The petrified beak of 
a bird. 

Rhyn-ehos'po-rus.* [From /iyyos, 
a “beak,” and oxépa, “seed.”] Having 
seeds prolonged in the form of a beak, 
as the Londeletia. 

Rhythm, riram. [Rhyth’mus; 
from $»Oyés, a ‘‘measured movement.” | 
Applied to the order or proportion of time 
which exists between the pulsations of 
the heart or the movements of any organ; 
also to the order which prevails in the 
vibrations of sonorous bodies. 

Rhytidosis. See Rurmosis. 

Rib. [Cos’ta.] One of the bones 
which enclose the chest. Also, a strong 
nerve or woody fibre which forms part 
of the framework of a leaf. See Costa. 

Riband-Shaped. Sce LiguLarr. 

Ribbed. A term applied to leaves in 
which ribs or strong nerves run length- 
wise. 

Ri'bes.* A Linnean genus of the 
class Pentandria, natural order Grossula- 
cee. The currant-bush. Sometimes also 
applied to the gooseberry-tribe. 

Ri'bes Ni’grum.* The black-cur- 
rant bush. 

Ri’bes Ra’bram.* The red-currant 
bush, of which the white currant is only 
a variety. 

Ribesius,* ri-be’shc-iis. Resembling 
the genus Ribes. 

Ribless. See Enervis. 

Rieciacezx,* rik-se-a/she-é. [From 
Rie'cia, one of the genera.]. A natural 
order of flowerless plants, allied to mosses 
and lichens. 


Rice. The common name for the 
Ory'za sativa. 
Rice Pa’per. A substance which is 


said to be a membrane of the Artocar’- 
pus inei'sa, or hepadiuuit-tpee, Ttp:is 
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brought from China in small pieces of 
various colors, and is used as a material 
to paint upon. 

Rich-ard-so’ni-a Sea/bra.* The 
systematic name of the white or undu- 
lated ipecacuanha. 

Rig'i-nate. ([Ric’imas, a’tis.] A 
combination of ricinie acid with a base. 

Ri-ein’ic. [Ricin’ieus; from ri;/i- 
nus.] Applied to one of the three acids 
produced by the saponification of castor 
oil. . 

Ri¢-i-ne-i/dés.* [From ri¢/inus, and 
sidos, a “form.”]. Resembling the Rici- 
nus. 

Rig'i-nus.* [From ri¢’inus, a kind 
of tick, which its seed resembles.] A 
Linnean genus of the class Monecia, 
natural order Luphorbiaceex. 

Rig/inus Com-mu/nis.* (“Common 
Ricinus.”’) The castor-oil plant. 

Ricinus Wul-ga’ris.* Another 
name for the icinus communis. 

Rick’ets, or Ra-ehi'tis.* A disease 
of children, characterized by a large 
head, crooked spine and limbs, tumid 
abdomen, and general debility; often 
accompanied with precocious mental 
faculties. The disease appears to con- 
sist essentially in the non-deposition of 
phosphate of lime in the osteoid tissues. 
[Respecting the etymology of Rickets, 
much diversity of opinion has prevailed. 
Some have erroneously supposed it to 
be a corruption of rachitis. Dr. Good 
has, in all probability, suggested the true 
derivation of the word, referring it to 
the Anglo-Saxon rieg or hrie (German 
Riicken), the “back,”’—the name rickets, 
as well as rachitis, implying that the 
back, or spine, is one of the principal 
seats of the disease. ] 

Rie’tus.* [From rin’gor, ric'tus, to 
“grin.”] The opening between the lips 
of ringent, or personate, flowers. 

Rig-i-di-fo'li-us.* [From rig/idus, 
“stiff,” “rigid,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.”] 
Having rigid leaves: rigidifo‘lious. 

Rigid i-ty.  [Rigid/itas, a’tic ; 
from rig’idus, “ stiff,’ “rigid.’] Stiff- 
ness; inflexibility; rigidness. In Me- 
chanics, a resistance to a change of 
form. 

Rig’or, o’ris.* [From p:yiw, to “he- 
come cold.”] A sudden coldness, with 
shivering. See Angor. 

Ri’ma.* A chink, fissure, cleft, or 
erack. 

Rima Glot’ti-dis.* (“Cleft or 
Fissure of the Glottis.”’) The opening 
of the glottis, or rather of the ro a 
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Ri-mose’, or Ri'mous. [Rimo’- 
sus; from ri/ma, a “crack,” or “chink.”] 
Full of fissures, or cracks. 

Rim/u-la.* [Diminutive of ri/ma, a 
“crack,” or “chink.”] A small fissure, 
cleft, or crack. 


Rimg. See ANNULUS. 

Ring, Abdominal. See Aspomi- 
NAL Rina. 

Ring, Fem/o-ral. [An/nulus 


Femora'lis.|| An opening bounded in 
front by Poupart’s ligament, behind by 
the pubes, on the outer side by the fem- 
oral vein, on the inner by Gimbernat’s 
ligament. 


Rin’gent. [Rim'’gems; from rin’- 
gor, to “grin.”] Gaping; grinning. 


Applied to flowers. 
Rin-gen-ti-flo’rus.* [From rin’gens, 
“orinning,” or “gaping,” and jlos, a 
“flower.” | Applied to the calathidium 
and the disk in the Synantherx, when 
composed of ringent corollas. 
Rimg-like. See Cricorp. 
Ring’worm. The common name of 
Herpes cireinatus. 
Ring’worm of the Scalp. 
disease termed Porrigo seutulata. 
Ri-pa’ri-ous. ([Ripa’rius; from 
vi'pa, a “bank of a river.”] Growing 


The 


along rivers or water-courses. Applied 
to plants. 
Rip’ples. A popular term in Seot- 


land for Tapes DorsAuis, which see. 

Ri-so’ri-ws.* [From ri'deo, ri’sum, 
to “laugh.”] The “laughing” muscle 
of Santorini; a thin muscular plane 
which arises before the parotid gland, 
and proceeds towards the angle of the 
mouth, which it draws backwards and 
upwards, and thus contributes to give a 
smiling expression to the countenance. 

Risus Caninus. See Sarpenic 
Laven. 

Ri’sus Sar-domn'i-cus.* The Latin 
term for SArponrc Laven, which see. 

Ri-vin'i-am Duets. The excretory 
ducts of the sublingual glands, first 
pointed out by Rivinus. 

Roast'ing. The protracted applica- 
tion of heat, below the fusing-point, to 
metallic ores, in order to expel from 
them the volatile ingredients, such as 
sulphur, carbonic acid, ete. 

Rob. [From the Arabic.] A syrup 
made from the juice of fruits with sugar, 
and reduced to a greater consistency by 
boiling. 

Ro-bin'i-a Psewti'/do-Aca’cia* or 
Pseudacaeia* (siid-a-ka’/she-a). The 
systematic name of the locust-tree, a 
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native of the United States. The bark 
of the root is said to be emetic and ca- 
thartic. 

Rob’o-rant. [Rob’/orans; 
rob’oro, to “make strong.”] 
strength; strengthening. 

Roe-gel'la Tine-to’ri-a,* or Dy’ ers’ 
Lich’en. The plant which yields litmus. 
See Licnen Rocceina. 

Roe-cel’late. [Roccel’las, a’tis.} 
A combination of roccellic acid with a 
base. 

Roe-cel'lic. [Roecel/lieus.] Ap- 
plied to a peculiar acid discovered in 
the Roccella tinetoria. 

Roeella. See Roccetta Tinctoria. 

Ro-chelle’ Salt. The tartrate of 
potash and soda. 

Rock-But’ter. A common name for 
the substance anciently termed Alu'men 
tig’uidum, or “liquid alum.” 

Roek-@il. See Perroteum. 

Rock’-Salt. A name given to native 
massive salt, found in mines in various 
parts of the world. 

Ro’dens.* [From ro'do, to “gnaw.” } 
Gnawing. Applied in the plural neuter 
(Roden'tia) to an order of Mammalia 
characterized by two large incisor teeth 
in each jaw. It comprises the beaver, 
rat, squirrel, etc. 

Ro’dent. [From the same.] A term 
applied to certain animals. See Ropens- 

Rodentia,* ro-den’she-a, the neu- 
ter plural of Roprens, which see. 

Rod-Shaped. See VirGATe. 

Rogme, ron. A French name for 
“itch.” See Psora. 

Rognetta’s (rén-yét/taz) Opera- 
tion. See PHacocystTectomE. 

RoWer. <A long band of linen, 
calico, or flannel, wound up from one or 
both ends. 


from 
Giving 


Ronflement, rdxf’l‘mdn-’. The 
French name for “snoring.” See Ster- 
TOR. 

Root. See Raprx. 

Root'fet. A very small root or ulti- 
mate branch of a root. 

Root’stock. The same as Ruizoma, 
which see. 

Ro-riffer-ous. [Ror'ifer, or Ro- 


rifferus; from ros, ro'ris, “dew,” and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”’] Producing or bear- 
ing dew. Applied in Anatomy to ves- 
sels which pour exhaled fluids on the 
surface of organs. 

Ro/’sa.* [Gr. /fédov.] The Rose. A 
Linnean genus of the class Jcosandria, 
natural order Rosacex. 


Ro’'sa Ca-ni’na.* (“Dog Rose.”) 
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Hips. The Pharmacopeeial name (Br. 
Ph.) for the ripe fruit of the dog rose, or 
hip-tree; the wild-brier. 

Ro’sa Cen-ti-fo'li-a.* — (“ Hundred- 
leaved Rose.”) Pale Rose, or Cabbage 
Rose. The Pharmacopeial name || for 
the petals of the Rosa centtfolia. 

Ro’'sa Dam-as-ce’na.* (“Damask 
Rose.”) The Rosa centifolia. 

Ro’sa Gal'li-ea.* = (*‘ French Rose.’’) 
Red Rose. The Pharmacopeeial name || 
for the petals of the Rosa Gallica. 

Ro’sa Pal'li-da.* (“Pale Rose.”) 
Another name for the 2osa centifolia. 

Ro’sa Ru’bra.* (“Red _ Rose.”) 
The Rosa Gallica. 

Ro’sa Sy1-ves’tris.* (“Wood Rose.”’) 
Another name for the Rosa canina, 

Rosaceze,* ro-sa’/she-&. A natural or- 
der of exogenous plants (herbs or shrubs), 
natives chiefly of the temperate or cold 
climates of the northern hemisphere. 
This order, which is unsurpassed for 
beauty and perfume, comprises, among 
other genera, the Rose (Ro'sa), Rasp- 
berry (Ru'bus), Strawberry (Fraga'ria), 
and Spire’ a. 

Ro-sa'ceous. [Rosa’ceus.] Re- 
sembling a rose. Applied specially to a 
form of polypetalous corolla, with five 
short-clawed spreading petals. 

Ro-sa¢c’iec Ag'id. A name applied 
by Prout to a substance of a rose-color, 
deposited by the urine on the access of 
intermittent fever. 

Ro-sa'li-a.* [From ro’sa, a “rose:” 
named on account of its color.] An 
ancient name for ScArRLATINA, which 
see. 

Ros’cid. ([Ros’cidus; from ros, 
“dew.”} Dewy; moistened with dew. 

Rose. Aplant. (See Rosa.) Also, a 
name for erysipelas. 

Rose Cam’'phor. A solid oil of roses, 
one of the two volatile oils composing 
attar of roses; the other is a liquid oil. 
The former is a stearopten. 

Rose, Christ'mas. The Helleborus 


niger. 
Rose Rash. See Roseona. 
Ro-sel'la.* [Diminutive of ro’sa, a 


“rose.”] A rosette. Applied to a mass 
of small leaves, of various form and 
color, terminating the stem of certain 
mosses. 

Rose’ma-ry. The common name of 
the Rosmarinus officinalis. 

Ro-se'o-la.* [Diminutive of ro’sa, a 
“rose.”] A rose-colored rash, not con- 
tagious, and without papule, mostly 
symptomatic of different febrile diseases. 


ROT 
Rosette. See RoseLia. 
Rosin. See Resin. 


Ros-ma-ri'‘nus.* [From ros, “dew,” 
and mari/nus, “belonging to the sea.”] 
Rosemary. A Linnean genus of the class 
Diandria, natural order Labiatex or Lami- 
acer. Also, the Pharmacopceial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the tops of the Rosmarinus 
officinalis. 

Rosmarinus Of-fi¢-i-ma’lis.* The 
plant termed rosemary. 

Ros’tel-late. [Rostella’tus; from 
rostel/lum, a “little beak.’’] Prolonged 
into a small rigid and sometimes crooked 
point. 

Ros-tel/lum.* [Diminutive of ros’- 
trum, a“beak.”] A little beak. Applied 
to any similar object. 

Ros’tral. [Rostra’lis.] 
bling a beak. 

Ros’trate. [Rostra’tus; from ros’- 
trum, a “beak.” ] Having a beak; 
beaked. Applied to plants. 

Ros-tri-cor’nis.* [From ros’trum, 
a “beak,” and cor’nu, a “horn.”’] Ap- 
plied to insects having the antenne upon 
a prolongation of the head. 

Ros’ tri-form. [Rostrifor’mis ; 
from rostrum, a “beak.”] Formed like 
a beak. 

Ros'trum.* <A Latin word signify- 
ing the beak of a bird, or the snout of a 
beast. Applied to a ridge, also called 
the azygous process, observed on the 
median line of the lower aspect of the 
sphenoid bone. Also, the name given to 
certain kinds of forceps formerly used, 
from their resemblance to the beaks of 
different birds. 

Ros’u-lar, or Ros’u-late. [Rosu- 
la/rius; from 7ro'sa, a “rose.’”’] Shaped 
like a rosette; arranged as the petals of 
a double rose. 

Rosy-Drop. Sce Acne Rosacea. 

Ro-ta-¢is’mus.* [Gr.  fparaxopds. | 
The harsh vibration of the letter 7, called 
a “burr,” common in the northern parts 
of England. 

Ro’tate. [Rota’tus: from ro’ta, a 
“wheel.”] Wheel-shaped. Applied to 
a form of monopetalous flowers, e.g. the 
blossom of the potato. 

Ro-ta'tion. [Rota’'tio, o’nis ; from 
ro'to, rota'tum, to “turn round.”] The 
act of rotating or turning round: In 
Astronomy, the motion of a heavenly 
body on its axis. 

Ro-ta’tor, o’ris.* [From the same.] 
Applied to certain muscles employed in 
producing a circular movement. 

Ro-tif'e-ra,* or Rot'i-fers. 
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Resem- 


[See 


ROT 


Rorirervs.] The second class of the 
Diploneura, or Helminthoida, consisting 
of minute soft aquatic animals, with 
distinct muscular and nervous systems, 
and having the appearance of revolving 
wheels produced by the rapid movement 
of the cilia placed round the mouth. 

Rotifers. See Rotmera. 

Ro- tif’ er-us.* [From ro’ta, a 
“wheel,” and fe'ro, to “bear.”] Having, 


or bearing, wheels: rotiferous. See 
Rorirera. 
Ro’ti-form. ([Rotifor’mis; from 


vo'ta, a “wheel.”] Having the form of 
a wheel. 

Rott-le/ra.* Kameela. The Phar- 
macopoeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the pow- 
der and hairs obtained from the capsules 
of the Rottle'ra tinecto'ria, This medicine, 
the product of a plant growing in India, 
is said to be almost invariably successful 
in destroying the tape-worm. It is 
given in the dose of from two to four 
drachms, rarely, if ever, requiring to be 
repeated. 

Rot'u-la.* [Diminutive of ro’ta, a 
“wheel.”] A little wheel. Another 
name for the knee-pan. See PaTreLia. 

Rot’u-lar. [Rotula’ris.] Belong- 
ing to the rotula. Applied by Dr. Bar- 
clay as meaning towards the rotula, or 
patella, 

Rot'u-late. [Rotula’tus; from 
rot'ula, a “little wheel.’’?] Having the 
form of a little wheel. 

Ro-tund’. [From rotun’ dus, “round.” ] 
Having a rounded outline, as parts of 
some plants. 

Ro-tun'date. 
which see. 

Ro-tun-di-fo'li-us.* [From rotun’- 
dus, “round,” and /fo’lium, a “leaf.’’] 
Having round leaves: rotundifo’liate. 

Rouge, roozh. A cosmetic, or dye, 
prepared from Car’thamus tincto'rius. 


The same as Rorunp, 


Rougeole, roo‘zhol’. The French 
term for “measles.” See RuproLa. 

Rough. See Scaper. 

Roughness. Sce Scasriries. 

Round-Leaved. See  Rorwunp1- 
FOLIUS. 

Round Lig’a-ment. [Ligamen’- 


tum Te'res.] The name applied toa 
short ligament connecting the head of 
the femur with the cotyloid cavity. 
Round Lig'aments. [Ligamen’- 
ta Rotun’da.| Applied to two flattish 
eords attached to the sides of the uterus, 
a little below, and in front of, the crigin 
of the Fallopian tubes. 
Routinist, roo-teen’ist. 
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[From rou- 
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tine’.] Applied to a physician who in 
his practice follows an unvarying routine, 
without taking into consideration the 
varieties of the disease or the peculiari- 
ties of his patient’s constitution. 

Roxburghiacez,* —rox-bur-ge-a/- 
she-é. A natural order of twining 
shrubs, found in the hotter parts of 
India. It consists of a single genus, 
the Roxbur'ghia. Lindley regards them 
as belonging to a transition class, par- 
taking of the nature of endogens and 
exogens. 

Roy'al Stiteh. The name of an old 
operation for the cure of bubonoccle. 
It consisted in putting a ligature under 
the neck of the hernial sae, close to the 
abdominal ring, and then tying that part 
of the sac so as to render it impervious 
by the adhesive inflammation thus ex- 
cited. 

Rubbing Sound. 
FrorreMent. 

Ru-be'do, @inis.* [From ru’ber, 
“red.”] A diffused redness of the skin, 
as in blushing. 

Ru-be-fa’ecient. [Rubefa’ciems; 
from rubefa'cio, to “make red.”] Applied 
to any substance which reddens and irri- 
tates without blistering the skin. 

Ru-be’o-la.* [From ru'beo, to 
“blush.”] (Fr. Rougeole, roo‘zhol’.) The 
measles, a disease attended with inflam- 
matory fever, dry cough, sneezing, drow- 
siness, and an eruption of small red 
points, perceptible by the touch. A genus 
of the order Kxanthemata, class Pyrexiz, 
of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Ru-be’o-loid. [Rubeoloi’des; from 
rube'ola, the “measles.”] Resembling 
rubeola. 

Ru’bi-a.* [From ruber, “red.’’] 
Madder. A Linnean genus of the class 
Tetrandria, natural order Rubiacex or 
Cinchonacex. Also, the Pharmacopeeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the root of the Rubia 
tinctorum, 

Rubia Tine-to/rum.*  (‘“ Dyers’ 
Madder.”) The systematic name of the 
madder-plant; the root is called Radix 
rubra (“red-root”’). 

Rubiacez,* ru-be-a/she-€. [From 
Ru'bia, one of the genera.] | The Jus- 
sieuan name of an order of plants the 
same as CINCHONACE®, which see. 

Ru-bi-a’ceous. [Rubia’ceus; from 
Ru'bia.| Resembling the Rubia. 

Ru’bi-am. A term sometimes applied 
to the coloring matter of madder. See 
ALIZARIN. 

Ru’bi-cund. [Rubicun’dus; from 


See Bruit DE 
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ru'beo, to “be red.”’] Red, reddish, or 
rosy. 

Ru’bi-form. [Rubifor’mis; from 
Ru'bus, the “raspberry.”] Having the 
form of a raspberry. 

Ru-big’i-nous, or Ru-big’I-nose. 
[Rubigino’sus; from rubi'go, rubig'inis, 
“yust.”] Having the color of rust; 
rusty-reddish. 

Ru-bi'go,* gen. Ru-big’i-nis. A 
Latin word 
Syastis 

Rubi’go Fer’ri.* (“Rust of Iron.”) 
A preparation made by exposing moist- 
ened iron wire to the air until it is con- 
verted into rust. It is essentially the 


same as the SesquioxipE oF Iron, which 


see. 

Ru-bri-eawlis.* [From rw’ber, “red,” 
and cau'lis, a “stem.”] Having a red 
stem: rubricau’line. 

Ru-bri-fio'rous. [Rubriflo’rus; 
from ru'ber, “red,” and j/los, a “ flower.”’] 
Having red flowers. 

Ru’bu-la.* [Diminutive of Ru’bus.] 
The specific name for the yaws in Good’s 
Nosology. See AnrHracrA Rusu. 

Ru’bus.* [From ru/ber, “red.”] A 
Linnean genus of the class Icosandria, 
natural order Rosacex. 

Ru’bus.* —_ Blackberry-root. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
root of Rubus Canadensis, and of Rubus 
villosus. 

Ru’bus Ceve’si-us.* The dewberry- 
plant, or heath bramble, the fruit being 
similar to the blackberry. 

Ru’bus Fru-ti-co/sus.* The com- 
mon bramble, which yields blackberries. 

Ru'bus I-dz’us.* The systematic 
name of the raspberry-plant. 

Ru’by. [From ru/beo, to “be red.”] 
A erystallized gem of various shades of 
red, consisting chiefly of alumina. The 
Oriental ruby, or red sapphire, is a rare 
and precious gem. 

Ructatio. See Ructus. 

Rue-tu-o'sus.* [From ruc’tus, a 
“hbelch.”] Havingeructation or belching. 

Rue’ tus.* [From  epebyopa, to 
“helch.”] An eructation, belching, or 
discharge of wind from the stomach. 

Rud'die. A kind of red chalk. 

Ru’'de-ral. [From ru'dus, ru'deris, 
“yubbish.”] Growing among rubbish. 
Applied to plants. 

Ru'di-ment. {[Rudimen’tum ; 
from ru'dis, “raw,” ‘inexperienced.’ 
The first instruction given to children; 
a first principle in science; the origin 
or rude state of any thing. 
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signifying “mildew” or 
c=] 
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Ru-di-men’ta-ry. [Rudimen- 
ta/rius; from the same.] Relating to 
rudiments. In Botany, imperfectly or 
incompletely developed. 

Rue. The common English name for 
the uta graveolens. : 

Ru-fi-ner’vis.* [From ru’/us, “red,” 
and ner’vus, a “nerve.”| Having ruddy- 
colored nervures. 

Ru’fous. [Ru/fus.] Brownish-red. 

Ru’ga,* plural Ru’/gz. (Fr. Ride, 
réd, and Pli, plé.) A wrinkle. 

Ru-gi-fo'li-us.* [From ru’ga, a 
“wrinkle,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.”] Havy- 
ing wrinkled leaves: rugifo’lious. 

Rugime. See RAsparTory. 

Ru-gose’. [Rugo’sus; from ru’ga, 
a “wrinkle.”] Rugged; wrinkled. 

Rum. [Spiritus Jamaicen’sis.] 
Jamaica spirit. A well-known spirituous 
liquor, obtained from the sugar-cane. 

Ru’mex, icis.* Yellow Dock. A 
Linnean genus of the class Hexandria, 
natural order Polygonacer. Also, the 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
root of the Rumex erispus. 

Ru’mex A¢-e-to’sa.* The common 
sorrel, or souz-dock. 

Ru/mi-nant, or Ru’mi-nat-ing. 
[Ru’minans; from ru’mino, rumina'- 
tum, to “chew the cud.”] Chewing the 
eud. Applied to an order of animals. 
See RuMINANTIA. 

Ruminantia,* ru-me-nan’she-a. 
[See Ruminant.] The name of un order 
of Mammalia, comprising the cow, sheep, 
and deer. They all have four stomachs. 

Ru’/mi-nat-ed. [Perhaps from rw’- 

men, a “throat,” or “opening.”] Pene- 
trated with holes or channels. Applied 
to the albumen of seeds.—(GRraAY.) 
Ru-mi-na'tion. {Rumina’tio, 
o’nis; sce RumiNANT.] Chewing the cud, 
or bringing up of the food, which has 
been swallowed, into the mouth again to 
be properly chewed. A physiological 
peculiarity of a certain order of ani- 
mals. 
Run/ci-nate. [Runecina’tus; from 
runci'na, a “large saw.”| Notched, like 
a saw; with the teeth turned backwards, 
i.e. towards the base of a leaf. 

Run/ner. A prostrate slender branch 
sent off from the base of the parent stem. 
It strikes root at its apex, and produces 
a tuft of leaves, thus giving rise to an 
independent plant, as in the Straw- 
berry. 

Run’ning. Popularly applied to a 
continual discharge or flow of pus or 
mucus. 
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Wupellensis Sal. See San Ruprt- 
LENSIS. 

Ru-pes'trine. [From ru’pes, a 
“rock.”] Growing naturally or spon- 
taneously on rocks. 

Ru’pi-a.* [From iro, “sordes.”’] 
An eruptive disease in which there are 
broad flat vesicles, succeeded by an ill- 
conditioned discharge which thickens 
into superficial scabs, easily detached 
and immediately replaced by new ones. 

Rup’tile. [From rwm'po, rup'tum, 
to “break,” or “burst.”] Bursting 
irregularly. Applied to parts of plants. 

Rup’ture. [From the same.] A 
popular name for Hernta, which see. 

Ra-rie’o-lus.* [From rus, ru/ris, the 
“country,” and co'lo, to ‘inhabit.”] 
Living in the country, or fields. 

Rust. [Rubi'go, g’inis.] The sub- 
stance which is formed on the surface of 
iron and some other metals when ex- 
posed to the air and moisture. The rust 
of iron (rubigo ferri) is essentially a ses- 
quioxide (or peroxide) of iron. 

Rus-tie’o-lus.* [From rus, the 
“country,” and co’lo, to “inhabit.”] Liv- 
ing in fields or meadows. Applied to 
certain birds. 

Ru’ta.* Rue. <A Linnean genus 
of the elass Decandria, natural order 
Rutacex. Also, the Pharmacopeeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the leaves of the Ru’ta 
graz'eolens. 

Ru’'ta Gray’e-o-lens.* = (“Heavy- 
smelling Rue.”’) The common rue-plant. 

Rutaceze,* ru-ta/she-é, or Ru/tae.* 
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A natural order of exogenous plants, 
mostly trees or shrubs, found in many 
warm regions. It includes /tu/ta (Rue), 
and Dictam'nus, a fragrant plant which 
emits an inflammable vapor. 

Ru-ta’ceous. [Ruta’ceus.] 
sembling rue (uta). 

itu-the’ni-um.* A new metal dis- 
covered in native platinum in 1844, It 
is hard and brittle, and has a specific 
gravity of about 8.5. 

Ru-ti-do’sis,* written also Rinyt-i- 
do’sis,* and R¥t-i-do'sis.* [From paris, 
a “wrinkle.”] A shrinking or puckering 
of the cornea, regarded as a certain sign 
of approaching death. 

Ruyseh (roisk), 
See next article. 

Ruy-sehi-a'na, Mem-bra/na.* 
(“ Ruyschian Membrane,” or ‘‘ Membrane 
of Ruysch.”) The internal layer of the 
choroid coat of the eye: first particular- 
ized by Ruysch; also called Tunica Ruy- 
schiana. 

Ruy’sehi-i, 'Tu/ni-ea Cel-lu-lo’sa.* 
(“ Cellular Coat of Ruysch.”) The cellu- 
lar coat of the intestines, described by 
Ruysch. 

Rye. A kind of cereal grain, used 
for bread. (See Srcaur.) The seeds are 
sometimes infected with a parasitic fun- 
gus, when they acquire medicinal and 
poisonous qualities. See Ereora. 

Rye, Ergot of. See Ereora. 

Rye, Spurred. The Secale cornutum, 
or ergot of rye. 

Ry tidosis. 


Re- 


Membrane of. 


See Ruriposis. 


S. 


S. = Semis'sis.* “Half.” 

S. A., or S. A. I. = Secun'dum ar'tem,* 
“ According to art,” or Secun'dum ar'tis 
le'ges.* “ According to the rules of art.” 

Sab-a-dil'la.* [From the Spanish 
Cebe' da, “ barley.”] Cevadilla. The Phar- 
macopoeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the seed 
of Vera'trum sabadil'la; but according 
to the British Pharmacopoeia, the dried 
fruit of the Asagrex!a officina'lis. 

Sab-a-dil/lin. [Sabadilli’ma.] An 
excessively acrid white substance ob- 
tained from the seeds of the Veratrum 
sabadilla and Helonias officinalis. 

Sabbatia,* sab-ba’she-a. American 
Centaury. The Pharmacopeeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the herb of the Sabba’tia 
angula'ris, 

Sabi'na.* The 
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Savine. Pharma- 


copoeial name || for the tops of Juniperus 
sabina. 

Sab-u-lic’o-lus.* [From sab/ulum, 
“sand,” or “ gravel,” and co/lo, to “in- 
habit.’’] Growing or living in sand. 

Sab’u-line. The same as SABULOUS, 
which see. 

Sab’u-lose. [From — sab/ulum, 
“sand,” or “gravel.”] Growing in sand. 
Applied to certain plants. 

Sab’u-lous. [Sabulo’sus; from the 
same.] . Gritty; sandy. 

Sa-bur’ra.* A Latin worl for “ bal- 
last.” Applied to foulness of the sto- 
mach; sordes. 

Sac’eate, or Saec’eat-ed. [Sacca’- 
tus: from sac'cus, a “sac.” ] ~Contained 
in a membranous bag; also, formed like 
a sac; sac-shaped, 
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Sae'eha-rat-ed. [Sacchara'tus; 
from sac'charum, “sugar.” ] Having or 
containing sugar. 

Sae-cha-reph-i-dro’sis.* [From 
sac'charum, “sugar,” and ephidro’sis, a 
“sweating.”] A saccharine sweating. 

Sae’eha-ri Frx.* (“Dregs of Su- 
gar.”) Treacle, or molasses. 

Sac-eha-rif’er-ous. [Saecharif’- 
erus; from sac’charum, “sugar,” and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”] Yielding sugar. 

Sae-eha-ri-fi-ca’ tion. [Saecha- 
rifiea’tio, ovis ; from sac!charum, “su- 
gar,” and fu’cio, to “make.’”’] The con- 
version of a substance into sugar, as 
starch when treated by sulphuric acid. 

Sae-eha-ri-fi-ca’tus.* [From the 
same.] Converted into sugar. 

Sac’eha-rine. (Sacchari’nus; from 
sac’charum, “sugar.”] Belonging to 
sugar, or having the properties of sugar. 

Sae'eha-roid. [Saeeharoi’des ; 
from sae/charum, “sugar,” and eidos, a 
“form.”] Resembling loaf-sugar in tex- 
ture. Applied to minerals. 

Sac-cha-rol'o-3y. [Saccharolo’- 
gia; from sae'charum, “sugar,” and 
Aéyos, a “discourse.’”’] A treatise on su- 
gar; or the science of sugar. 

Sae-cha-rom’e-ter. [Saccharom’- 
etrum; from sac’charum, “sugar,” and 
pé-pov, a “measure.”] An instrument for 
ascertaining the quantity of sugar in 
liquors, syrups, ete. 

Sae’eha-ram.* [From the Arabic 
Shak’ ar or Shak’kar.| A Linnean genus 
of the class TJriandria, natural order 
Graminacex. Also, the Pharmacopceial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the sugar of the Sae’- 
charum officina'rum refined; the Saccha- 
rum album of the British Pharmacopeeia. 
See Suaar. 

Sac’charum A-cer’num.* (“Maple 
Sugar.”) Sugar obtained from the A’cer 
sacchari'num; also called Sae!’charum 
Canaden'se. 

Sae’charum Al/bum.* (“White 
Sugar.) Refined sugar; loaf-sugar. 

Saec’charum Can-a-den’'se.* (‘Ca- 
nadian Sugar.”) A name for the Sac’- 
charum acer’num, or maple-sugar. 

Sac’charum Com-mu’'ne* (“Com- 
mon Sugar”), Sae’charum Non-pu- 
ri-fi-ea’tum®*® (“Unpurified Sugar’). 
Systematic terms for moist sugar; other- 
wise termed Muscovado sugar. 

Sac’charum Lae'tis.* (“Sugar of 
Milk.”) The name applied to a erystal- 
line substance obtained from whey, in 
hard white masses, having a sweet taste, 
and the specific gravity 1.5. It has been 
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assigned a place on the primary list of 
the Materia Medica of the U.S. Pharma- 
copeeia for 1860. It has also been in- 
serted in the list of the British Pharma- 
eopeeia. Used as a bland and nutritious 
article of diet in certain diseases. 

Saec'charum  Of-fi¢-i-ma’le,* or 
Sae’charum f-fig-I-ena’rum.* (‘ Of- 
ficinal Saccharum.’’) Names for the su- 
gar-cane. 

Sae'charum Sa-tur’ni.* 
of Lead.”) The Acetas plumbi. 

Sae-eho-lac'tate. [Saccholae’tas, 
2/iis.| A combination of saccholactic 
acid with a base. 

Sae-cho-lae tie. [Saecholae'ti- 
eus; from sac’charum, ‘sugar,’ and lac, 
“milk.”] Applied to muciec acid, be- 
cause first obtained from sugar of milk. 

Sae-cho-lae'tie Acid. [Saccho- 
lae'ticum Ag/idum.] The same as 
Mucic Acip. 

Sae-cif’er-us.* [From sac/cus, a 
“sae,” and fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing or 
having asac or sac-like appendage. Ap- 
plied to plants. 

Sae’ci-form. 


(“Sugar 


[Saceifor’mis; from 
sac'cus, a “sac.”] Formed like a sac. 

Sae'cu-lat-ed. [Saceula’tus; from 
sac'culus, a “little sac.”] Bagged, or 
pursed out in little expansions. 

Sae’eule. (Saec’eulus; diminutive 
of sac’eus, a“ sac.” | A little sac or pouch. 

Sac-cu-lo’sus.* [From sac/culus, a 
“little sac.”] Having little sacs. 

Sac’eulus Ad-i-po'sus.* (‘“ Adipose 
Sac.”) The bursa mucosa of a joint. 

Sae’culus Cor’dis.* (“Sac of the 
Heart.”) A name for the pericardium. 

Sae’culus (or Sae’cus) Lach-ry- 
maa'‘lis.* The lachrynial sac or bag, a 
small cavity forming the commencement 
of the passage which conducts the tears 
from the eye to the nose. 

Sac’eulus La-ryn’gis.* (“Little 
Sac of the Larynx.”) A pouch extend- 
ing upward from the ventricle of the 
larynx to the upper border of the thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Sae’eulus Pro’pri-us.* The smaller 
of the two sacs of the vestibulum of the 
ear, formed by the expansion of the audi- 
tory nerve. ; 

Sae’cus.* <A Latin word signifying 
a“ sae.” 

Sa/cer Ig’nis.* (“Sacred Fire.”) 
A term for erysipelas; also formerly ap- 
plied to Herpes exedens. 

Sa/cer Mor’bms.* (“Sacred Dis- 
ease.”) A name for Eprtmpsy, which see. 

Sa'cer Mus’ecu-lus.* (“Sacred Mus- 
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ele.”’) A designation of the transversa!lis 
lumbo'rum. : 

Sack. A wine formerly much used, 
said to be brought from the Canary 
Islands, and called Canary; also applied 
toa wine brought from Malaga in Spain. 


Sa/eral. [Lat. Saera’lis; Fr. Sacré, 
si'kra’.) Belonging to the sacrum. 


Applied by Dr. Barclay as meaning to- 
wards the sacrum. 

Sa-ero-lum-ba’lis.* A muscle aris- 
ing from the sacrum, ete., and inserted 
into the angles of the six lower ribs. 

Sa’erum.* [Etymology uncertain.] 
The triangular bone wedged between 
the Ossa innominata, forming the poste- 
rior wall of the pelvis. 

Safe'ty Lamp. A lamp invented by 
Sir H. Davy, consisting of a common 
oil-lamp, completely surrounded with a 
cage of fine wire gauze, for the use of 
miners. The gauze has the property of 
preventing the flame of the lamp from 
igniting the explosive mixture of gases 
which surrounds it, that portion only 
being burned which is within the cage. 

Saf'from. The common English 
name for the Crocus Sativus, which sce. 

Saf'fron, Mea’dow. A name for 
the Col’chicum autumna' le. 

Sag-a-pe’mum.* [Gr. cayénnvov.] The 
Pharmacopceial name (Lond. Ph., 1851) 
of the gum-resin of an uncertain plant, 
said to be a species of Ferula. It is re- 
puted to be emmenagogue and antispas- 
modic. 

Sage. The common name of SALVIA 
OrricrNALis, which see. 

Sage Femme, s4izh fimm. The French 
for Mipwire, which see. 

Sag it-tal. ([Sagitta’lis; from sa- 
git'ta, an “arrow.”’] Relating to, or 
shaped like, an arrow. 

Sagittal Su’ture. The suture which 
unites the parietal bones. 

Sag'it-tate. ([Sagitta’tus; from 
sagit'ta, an “arrow.”’] Having the shape 
of an arrow, as a lanceolate leaf with a 
lobe at the base on each side pointing 
backward. 

Sag-it-tif‘er-ous. [Sagittif’erus; 
from sagit'ta, an ‘‘arrow,” and fe'ro, to 
‘“hear.”| Bearing arrow-shaped objects. 
Applied to plants, shells, ete. > 

Sa-2it-fi-fo'l-ous. ([(Sagittifo’li- 
ms3 from sayit'ta, an “arrow,” and /o!- 
lium, a “leaf.”] Having arrow-shaped 
leaves. 

Sa’go. (Fr. Sagou, sA'goo’.) The 
Pharmacopooial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 


prepared fecula obtained from the pith ! 
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of the Sagus Rumphii and other species of 
Sagus. Used as a nutritious and easily 
digestible food in febrile affections and in 
convalescence from acute disorders. 

Saim. A name for the Adeps suillus, 
or hog’s lard. See Apeps. 

Saint Anmthony’s Fire. 
SIPELAS. 

Saint Vi'tus’ Danee. 
name for CHorgeA, which see. 

Sal,* gen. Sa’lis. [From M@,, “ salt.”’] 
Salt. Applied to a compound in definite 
proportions of an acid with an alkali, 
earth, or metallic oxide. 

Sal Am-mo’ni-ac. [Sal Ammo- 
mi/acum.] The former name of Mu- 
RIATE OF AmMontA, which see. 

Sal Ar-gen'ti.” (“Salt of Silver.”) 
The nitrate of silver. See Lunar Caustic. 

Sal Ben’zo-in.* Benzoic acid; the 
Ac’idum Benzo'icum of the British Phar- 
macopeia. 

Sal Ca-thar’ti-cus Am-a’rus* 
(“Bitter Cathartie Salt”), or Sal Ca- 
thar’ti-cus An-gii-ca/mus* (“English 
Cathartic Salt”). Names for the sulphate 
of magnesia. 

Sal Cathar'ticus Glau-be'ri.* 
(“Cathartie Salt of Glauber.”) The sul- 
phate of soda, or Glauber’s salt. 

Sal €hal’y-bis.* (“Salt of Iron or 
Steel.”) The sulphate of iron. 

Sal Com-mu’nis.* (“Common Salt.”) 


See Ery- 


A common 


The chloride of sodium. See Sopit 
CHLORIDUM. 
Sal Cornu Cer'vi.* (“Salt of 


Hartshorn.”) The SuscarBoNATE oF 
AMMONIA, which see. 


Sal Di-u-ret'i-cas.* —_(“ Diuretic 
Salt.”) The acetate of potash. 

Sal Ep-so-men’sis.* (“Epsom 
Salts.”) The sulphate of magnesia. 


Sal Fos’si-lis,* Sal Gem/’mze.* 
(“Fossil, or Rock, Salt.”) The chloride 
of sodium, or common salt. 

Sal Glauberi. See GLAuBER’s SALT. 

Sal Mirabilis Glauberi. See GLAv- 
BER’S SALT. 

Sal Prunelle (proo-néll’). Nitre, or 
saltpetre, fused and poured into moulds 
so as to form small balls. It is some- 
times prepared with a mixture of sul- 
phate of potash. See Porass Nirras. 

Sal Ru-pel-len’sis.* [From u- 
pel'la, the Latin name of Rochelle.] 
The tartrate of potash and soda, or Ro- 
chelle salt. 

Sal Sa-tur'mi.* (“Salt of Lead.”) The 
acetate of lead. See PLumpi Aceras. 

Sal Vo-lat'I-lis.* (‘Volatile Salt.’’) 
The subcarbonate of ammonia. 
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Sa-lac'i-ty. [Salac’itas, a’tis ; from 


sa'lax, sala'cis, “lustful,” ‘‘wanton.”’] 
Lechery; lust; orgasm. 

Sa'lep. A farinaceous powder made 
from the root of the Orehis morio. It is 
a light and nutritious food, like tapioca. 

Salicaceze,* sa-le-ka’she-é. [See next 
article.] A natural order of exogenous 
trees and shrubs, natives of Europe, 
North America, and Northern Asia. It 
ineludes the Willow (Sa’lix) and Poplar 
(Pop'ulus). The bark is usually astrin- 
gent, tonic, and stomachic. 

Sal-i-ea’ceous. [Salica’ceus; from 
sa'lix, sal'icis, the “willow.’’] Resem- 
bling the willow. Applied to an order 
of plants. See SALICACE”. 

Sal-i-ea/ri-se.* The Jussieuan name 
of a natural order of plants, called by 
some botanists LYTHRACE®, which see. 

Sal 'i-ein, or Sal'i-cine. [Salici’na. ] 
An extremely bitter, white substance 
obtained from the bark of several species 
of Salix. 

Sal-i-cin’e-us.* Resembling the ge- 
nus Salix: salicineous. 

Sa'li-emt. [From sa’lio, to “leap,” to 
“spring,” to “shoot out.”] Shooting or 
jutting out; prominent. 

Sa'lient An’/gle. An angle of a poly- 
gon projecting outwards in reference to 
the centre of the polygon. All the angles 
of any regular figure, asa triangle, square, 
etc., are salient. 

Sa-lif’er-ous. ([Salif’erus; from 
sal, a “salt,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”] Con- 
taining or producing salt. 

Sal i-fi-a-ble. [Salifiab/ilis; from 
sal, a “salt,” and fi'o, to “be made.”] 
Having the property of forming a salt, 
by combination with other substances. 

Sa-lig’e-nin. ([Saligeni’na; from 
salici’na, and ge'no, an ancient form of 
gig'no, to “beget.”] A new substance 
which, together with sugar, contains the 
elements of salicin, from which it is ob- 
tained. 

Sa-line’. [Sali’nus ; from sa/,“salt.’”] 
Belonging to or resembling salt; of the 
nature of asalt. In Botany, growing in 
salt places. 

Sa-li’va.* The fluid secretion of the 
salivary glands; spittle. 

Sa-li/val. [Saliva’lis; from sali’va, 
“snittle.”] Relating to the saliva. 

Sal'i-vant. [Sali’ vans, an’tis ; from 
the same.] Exciting an increased flow 
of the saliva: salivating. 

Sal'i-va-ry. (Saliva’rius, and Sali- 
wa'ris; fromthe same.] Of or relating 
to the saliva. 
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Salivary Glands. ([Glan’dulw 
Saliva’rize.] The name of three glands 
situated on each side of the face, behind 
and beneath the lower jaw, for the pur- 
pose of secreting saliva. They are the 
parotid, the sub-maxillary, and the sub- 
lingual glands. 

Sal-i-va'tion. ([Saliva’tio, o’nis; 
from sali'va, “spittle.”] An excessive 
flow of the saliva, produced by the exhi- 
bition of medicines. See Pryaismus. 

Sa’lix, icis.* [From sa'lio, to “spring 
out.”] (Fr. Saute, sol.) A Linnean 
genus of the class Diwcia, natural order 
Salicacex. Also, the Pharmacopeeial 
name (U.S. and Ed. Ph.) for the bark 
of Salix alba, S. caprea, and 8. fragilis. 

Sa/lix Al’ba.* The white willow. 

Sa/lix Ca’pre-a.* The great round- 
leaved willow. 

Sa'lix Frag’i-lis.* (“Brittle Wil- 
low.’’) The common erack willow. The 
bark is tonic and astringent, and has 
been employed in intermittents, dyspep- 
sia, ete. 

Saipetra. See SALTPETRE. 

Sal-pin-gi'tis, idis.* [From sal’- 
pina, the “ Eustachian tube.”] Inflam- 
mation of the Eustachian tube. 

Sal-pin-gys-te-ro-¢y-e'sis.* [From 
sal!pina, hys'tera, the “womb,” and eye’- 
sis, “preenancy.”] A term for preg- 
nancy or foetation partly in the Fallopian 
tube and partly in the uterus. 

Sal’pinx, in’gis.* [Gr. oddmyz, a 
“trumpet,” or “tube.”] A name for the 
Eustachian tube, also for the Fallopian 
tube. 

Sal’'si-f¥, orSal/si-fi. Anameof tho 
oyster-plant, Tragopo'gon porrifo' lium. 

Sal’sus.* The same as SALINE, which 
see. 

Salt. [Lat. Sal; Fr. Sc/, sél.] The 
chloride of sodium. (See Sonir CuLori- 
pum.) Common salt. In Chemistry, a 
compound, in definite proportions, of an 
acid with an alkali, earth, or metallic 
oxide. 

Salt, New’tral. A combination of 
an acid with an alkali, earth, or metallic 
oxide, so proportioned that the resulting 
salt has neither acid nor alkaline proper- 
ties. 

Salt of Lem/ons. A combination 
of oxalic acid with a small portion of 
potash, as found in wood-sorrel; also 
applied to crystallized citric acid. 

Salt of Tar’'tar. A very pure car- 
bonate of potassa, prepared from the 
bitartrate of potassa, or cream of tartar. 

Sal-ta'tion. [Salta’tio, o’nis ; from 
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sal'to, salta'tum, to “dance,” or “jump.’’] 
A dancing or leaping; synonymous with 
Chorea. 

Sal'ta-to-ry. [Saltato’rius; from 
the same.] Having the power of leap- 
ing; adapted to leaping or saltation. 
Applied to certain insects. 

Sal-tig’ra-dus.* [Irom sal’/tus, a 
“leap,” and gra'dior, to “walk.’’] Seiz- 
ing their prey by leaping. 
insects. 

Salt-pe'tre. [Salpe’tra;: from sal, 
“salt,” and pe’tra, a “rock.”| The ni- 
trate of potash, or nitre. See Potassa 
NitrRAs. F 

Salts, Seec’on-da-ry. Synonymous 
with neutral salts. See SaAur, NeurrRAu. 

Sal/tus.* [From sa‘lio, sal/tum, to 
“leap.”] A springing, or leaping. Ap- 
plied in the same manner as Subsultus 
tendinum. 

Sa-lu'bri-ous. [Salu’bris; from 
sa’lus, “health.”] Salutary ; wholesome; 
conducive to health. 

Sa'lus,* gen. Sa-lu’tis. A Latin 
word signifying “health,” or “safety,” 
also “salvation.” 

Sal/u-ta-ry. [Saluta’ris; from 
sa’lus, “health.”] Healthy; wholesome; 
favorable to health. 

Salvadoraceze,* sil-va-do-ra/she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous trees and 
shrubs, found in India and Syria. It 
includes the Salvado'ra Per'sica (the 
mustard-tree of Scripture). 

Sal-va-tel’Ia.* [From sal'vo, salva’- 
tum, to “save.’’] A small vein on the 
back of the hand, ascending the inner 
side of the forearm; it contributes to 
form the basilie vein. Bleeding from the 
salvatella yein was once regarded as of 
especial efficacy in the treatment of cer- 
tain diseases. 

Salve. See Uneurentum. 

Sal’ver-Shaped. Hypocrateriform. 
Tubular, with a border spreading flat at 
right angles to the tube. Applied toa 
form of monopetalous corolla, as that of 
the Phlox. 

Sal’vi-a.* (Fr. Seuge, sizh.) Sage. 
' A Linnean genus of plants of the class 
Diandria, natural order Labiatx; also, 
the Pharmacopceial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the leaves of the Sal!'via officina'lis. It 
is astringent, aromatic, and tonic. 

Sam/a-ra.* [From sam’ara, or sam’- 
era, the seed of the elm and other trees. ] 
Applied in Botany to a dry, indehiscent 
pericarp which has an appendage like a 
wing, as the maple and ash. It is also 
ealled a key-fruit. 
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Sam’bu-ein. ([Sambnei’na.] A 
peculiar substance found in the flowers 
of the Sambueus nigra. 

Sam-bu’eus. [From sambu'ca, a 
musical instrument; sometimes made, 
it is said, of elder wood.] (Fr. Sureau, 
sii'rd’.) Elder. A Linnean genus of the 
class Pentandria, natural order Caprifo- 
liacex. Also, the Pharmacopeeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the flowers of the Sambu’- 
cus Canaden'sis; but according to the 
British Pharmacopeeia, for those of the 
Sambu'cus ni'gra, ‘The berries are ape- 
rient and diaphoretic; the inner bark is 
purgative, and in large doses emetic. 

Sambucus Ni’gra.* The systematic 
name of the medicinal (Huropean) elder. 

Samydaceze,* sam-e-da’she-é. [From 
Samy'da, one of the genera.} A natural 
order of exogenous tropical trees and 
shrubs, found mostly in America. 

Sa-nab’'i-lis.* [From sa’no, to 
“eure.” ] Curable; that may be cured. 

Sa-na'tion. [Sama/tio, o’nis; from 
sa’no, sana’tum, to “heal.”| A cure, or 
restoration to health; the act of healing. 

San’a-tive. (Sanati’vus.] Heal- 
ing; having a power or tendency to heal. 

San-a-to’ri-um.* A synonym of 
SANITARIUM, which see. 

San’a-to-ry. [Sanato’rius; from 
sa’no, sana’tum, to “heal.”] Having 
power to heal. 

Sanctum Semen. See Semen Sanc- 
TUM. 

Sand. ([Are’na.]  Finely-divided 
silicious matter constitutes common river 
and sea sand. Particles of other sub- 
stances are often blended with it. 

Sand-Bath. See Barn. 

San-dal'i-form. [Sandalifor’mis; 
from sanda'lium, a “sandal.”] Having 
the form of a sandal or slipper. 

San’‘dal-Wood. The wood of the 
Pteroear'pus santali'nus and San'talum 
al'bum, East Indian trees. It is prized 
for its fragrance, and is sometimes used 
as a medicine. 

Sand’stone. A species of stratified 
rock, composed of agglutinated grains 
of sand. 

Sang. sdne. The French term for 
Boop, which see. 

San-ga-ree’. Wine and water sweet- 
ened and spiced. 

Sangsue, sdne'sii’. The French term 
for the leech. See Hirupo. 

San-guif’er-ous. [Sanguif’erus; 
from san'guis, “blood,” and fe'ro, to 
“bear,” or “convey.”] Conéaining or 


' conveying blood. 
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San-gui-fi-ea'tion. [Sanguifiea’- 
tio, o’nis; from san'guis, “blood,” and 
fa'cio, to “make.”] The formation of 
blood; the conversion of chyle into 
blood, or of venous into arterial biood. 

San-gui-na’ri-a.* Blood-root. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
rhizoma of the Sanguinaria Canadensis, 
a plant of the natural order Papavera- 
cex. The rhizoma and seeds are emetic. 

Sanguime, sang’gwin. [Samguin’- 
eus; from san’ quis, san'guinis, “ blood.”] 
Abounding with blood; warm; ardent; 
nearly the same as SANGUINEOUS. 

San-guin’e-ous. [Sanguin’eus; 
from the same.] Relating to the blood; 
bloody; of the color of blood; abound- 
ing in blood. Applied to certain diseases, 
as sanguineous apoplexy, ete. Also ap- 
plied to a particular habit or TemprRa- 
MENT, Which see. 

San-guin-i-ros'tris.* [From san’- 
guis, “blood,” and ros'trum, a “beak.”’] 
Having a blood-red beak. Applied to 
birds. 

San’gui-nis,* the genitive of Savy- 
Guis, which see. 

San-guin’o-lent. [Sanguinolen’- 
tus; from san’guis, “blood.”] Of a 
blood-red color; bloody, or tinged with 
blood. 

San/guis,? gen. San’gui-nis. The 
Latin word for Bioop, which see. 

Sanguis Draconis. See Dragon's 
Boop. 

Sanguisorbaceze,* san-gwe-sor-ba/- 
she-é. A natural order of exogenous 
plants, found in Europe and other tem- 
perate regions. They are allied to the 
Rosaceex. It includes the Sanguisor'ba. 

San-gui-sor’ be-ze.* Synonymous 
with SANGUISORBACE&, which see. 

San-gui-su’ga.* [From san’guis, 
“blood,” and su’go, ta “suck.”] A 
blood-sucker; the leech, properly so 
called; a subdivision of the genus 
Hirvupo, which see. 

Sanguisu’ga Med-i-ci-ma'lis,* or 
Sanguisu'ga Of-fig-i-na‘lis.* The 
Hirudo medicinalis. 

Sa’ni-é6.* [From san/guis, “blood” ?] 
A thin, greenish, serous, and fetid dis- 
charge from fistule, ulcers, etc., some- 
times tinged with blood. 

Sa/ni-ous. [Sanio’sus.] Discharg- 
ing sanies; of the nature of sanies. 

San-i-ta'ri-am.* [From  san'itas, 
‘“health.”’] A retreat for invalids or con- 
valescent persons, selected in reference to 
the salubrity of its situation. Also, an 
institution for the treatment of the sick. 
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San i-ta-ry. ([Sanita/rius; from 
the same.] Pertaining to, or promoting, 
health. 

San'i-ty. ([San/itas, a’tis; from 
sa'’nus, ‘sound,’ “healthy,” “sane.”] 
(Fr. Santé, sone ta’.) Health, or sound- 
ness of mind and body. 

Santalacez,* san-ta-la’she-é. A 
natural order of exogenous plants, na- 
tives of Europe, North America, the 
East Indies, ete. It includes San'talum 
(Sandal-wood), which is used as a per- 
fume and a medicine. 

San’ta-lin. The coloring principle 
of the wood of the Plerocarpus santa- 
linus, or red saunders. 

San’ta-lum.* Red Saunders. The 
Pharmacopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
wood of the Pterocar'pus santali!nus. 
See SanpaL-Woop. 

Samté. See Saniry. 

San-ton’i-ea.* Levant Wormseed. 
The Pharmacopeeial name || for the un- 
expanded flowers and peduncles of the 
Artemisia santonica, A. contra, and of 
other species of Artemisia. It has been 
placed on the primary list of the Materia 
Medica of the U.S. Pharmacopeia for 
1860. It is anthelmintic. 

San’to-nin, or San’to-nine. [San- 
toni/ma; from Santon’ica.] A vegetable 
principle prepared from Artemisia san- 
tonica. 

San-to-ri'ni, Ve'nze E-mis-so’ri-2e.* 
(“Emissory [or Emunctory] Veins of 
Santorinus.”) The different small veins 
which pass through the foramina of the 
cranium, communicating between the 
sinuses of the dura mater and the exter- 
nal veins of the head. 

San-to-ri’nus, Fis'sures of. Cer- 
tain small fissures in the cartilaginous 
portions of the meatus auditorius exter- 
nus, 

Santori/nus, Tu’ber-cles of. The 
small projections on the arytenoid car- 
tilages which support the ligaments of 
the glottis. 

Sap. [Suc’cus.] The juice of plants; 
the liquid imbibed by the roots of plants 
and carried up through the stem. Ina 
crude state it consists chiefly of water 
and carbonic acid; but as it rises through 
the tissue of the stem, it dissolves the 
secretions it meets with in its course, and 
being attracted to the leaves, in which it 
is subjected to the influence of light, it . 
is converted into a very different sub- 
stance, called elaborated sap, which con- 
tains various nutritive products, as sugar, 
starch, proteine, ete, See ee 
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Sa-phe'na.* [From caps, ‘ mani- 
fest.”’] The name of two large veins of 


the leg, internal and external. 

Sap/id. [Sap/idus; from sa'pio, to 
“taste.”] Having or imparting taste, 
especially an agreeable taste; savory. 


Sa-pid'i-ty. [Sapid/itas; from the 
same.]| The quality of bodies which 


affects the organs of taste. 

Sapindacesze,* sap-in-da/she-é. <A 
natural order of exogenous trees ‘and 
shrubs, natives of tropical regions, espe- 
cially of South America. It includes 
the Sapin'’dus and Paullin'ia. Plants of 
this order are generally poisonous. 

Sa-pin’di,* the plural of Sapin'dus, 
forming the Jussieuan name of a natu- 
ral order of plants. See SAPINDACE”®. 

Sa’'po,* gen. Sa-pe’mis. (Fr. Savon, 
si'véne’.) Soap; a compound of certain 
principles in oils, fats, or resin, with alka- 
lies in definite proportions. Also, the 
Pharmacopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for soap 
made with soda and olive oil. 

Sa/po Du’rus.* (“Hard Soap.’’) 
The Pharmacopceial name (Ed. Ph.) for 
Spanish, or Castile, soap. 

Sa’po Mol'lis.* (“Soft Soap.”) The 
Pharmacopeeial name (Br. Ph.) for soap 
made with olive oil and potash. 

Sa/po Wul-ga’ris.* (“Common 
Soap.”) A name for soap made with 
soda and animal oil. 

Sap-o-na’ceous. [Sapona’ceus: 
from sa'po, sapo'nis, “soap.”] Of the 
nature or appearance of soap; soapy. 

Sap-o-na’'ri-a Of-fi ¢-i-na’lis.* 
Soapwort. A plant of the Linnean 
class Decandria, natural order Caryo- 
phyllacee. The root and leaves have 
been used as a remedy in scrofula, cancer, 
secondary syphilis, jaundice, ete. 

Sa-pon-i-fi-ca’ tion. [Saponifi- 
ea'tio, o'nis; from sa'po, sapo'nis, 
“soap,” and fa’cio, to “make.”] The 
conversion of oils into soap by the 
action of alkalies. 

Sa-pon'i-form. [Saponifor/mis; 
from sa’po, sapo'nis, “soap.”] Like soap 
in its unctuosity. 

Sap’/o-nin. [Saponi’ma.] A name 
applied to the frothy extract of the Sapo- 
na'ria officina’ lis. 

Sap’o-nule. ([Sapon’ulus; from 
sa'po, “soap,” and wy, “material.”] 
Literally, a material out of which soap 
is made. A yolatile or essential oil in 
combination with a base. 

Sap-o-rif'ie. [Saporif/ieus; from 
sa'por, “taste,” and fa’cio, to “make.” ] 
Causing or imparting taste. 
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Sap’o-rous. [From sa'por, “taste.’’] 
The same as Sapip. 

Sapotaceze,* sap-o-ta/she-é, or Sa- 
po'tz.* [From Sapo'ta, one of the 
genera.] A natural order of exogenous 
trees and shrubs, natives of the tropics 
of India, Africa, and America. Some 
genera produce edible fruits, as the Mar- 
malade (Achras). 

Sa-po’tze,* the plural of Sa-po’ta, 
forming the Jussieuan name of a natural 
order of plants. See SAPOTACE®. 

Sapphire, saf'fir. [Lat. Sapphi’- 
rus; Gr. cimperpos.] A precious stone of 
a blue color. It consists essentially of 
erystallized alumina. The Oriental ruby 
is a red variety of: sapphire. 

Sa-pros’'to-mus.* [From carpés, 
“putrid,” and créua, a “mouth.”] Hay- 
ing a foul or stinking breath. 

Sap-Wood, or Al-bur’num.* The 
outer part of the wood of exogenous 
trees, which is softer and more bibulous 
than the heart-wood. It is through the 
sap-wood that the sap ascends from the 
root to the leaves. 

Sar’gi-ma.* Literally, a “pack or 
burden.” A name sometimes given to a 
peculiar substance found in the contents 
of the stomach. Also applied to the 
foetus. 

Sar-ci'tis, idis.* [From cdpt, capxés, 
“flesh.”] Muscular inflammation; also, 
acute rheumatism. 

Sar’co-carp. [Sareocar’pium, or 
Sarcoear’ pus: from cidpy, capkds, “ flesh,” 
and xap7és, “fruit.”’]| The fleshy, orpulpy, 
part of a drupe, as a peach or plum. 

Sar’co-céle.* [From cépz, “flesh,” 
and «dn, a “tumor.”] (Fr. Hernie 
charnue, Erne’ shar‘nii’.) A fleshy en- 
largement of the testicle; termed also 
Her'nia carno'sa (“fleshy hernia’’). 

Sar-co'dés.* [From cépt, ““flesh.’’] 
Like flesh; fleshy: sareous. 

Sar’ecoid. ([Sarecoi’'des; from cépz, 
“flesh,” and sidos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling flesh. 

Sar-co-lem’ma, atis.* [From cépt, 
“flesh,” and dguua, a “covering.”] Ap- 
plied to the sheath which encloses each 
of the muscular fibrils. 

Sar-col’o-gy. [Sarcolo’/gia: from 
capt, capkés, “flesh,” and Adyos, a ‘dis- 
course.”’] The part of Anatomy which 
treats of the fleshy parts of the body. 

Sar-co’ma, atis,* plural Sar-co’~ 
ma-ta. [From cépz, capxés, “flesh.”] In 
Pathology, a fleshy tumor; a genus of 
the order Tumores, class Locales, of Cul- 
len’s Nosology. Applied by Link to a 
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fleshy part, of variable form, which sur- 
rounds the ovary of plants, or is situated 
upon it. 

Sar-com’a-tous. [Sarcomato’- 
sus; from sarco'’ma.] Relating to, or 
of the nature of, sarcoma; fleshy. 

Sarcomphales. See OmpHALoNcus. 

Sar-coph’a-gous. [Sarcoph’a- 
gus; from cpt, “flesh,” and ¢ayw, to 
“eat.”] Eating, or living on, flesh. 

Sar-coph’a-gus.* [From the same. ] 
The name given by the ancients to a 
kind of stone said to have the property 
of consuming dead bodies placed in con- 
tact with it. Also applied to a coffin 
made of such stone. 

Sar-co-phy'ma, aiis.* [From cépz, 
“flesh,” and ¢iya, a “tumor.”] A fleshy 
tumor. 

Sar-cop’tés.* [From capt, “flesh,” 
and xéxrw, to “cut,” to “pierce,” or 
“sting,” asa worm orinsect.] That which 

‘stings, devours, or consumes the flesh. 
See next article. 

Sarcop’tes Hom/‘i-nis.*  (“Con- 
sumer of the Flesh of Man.”) The name 
given by Raspail to the Ac’arus scabie'i, 
or itch-insect. It is a parasite, belong- 
ing to the class Arachnida, or spiders, 
and is therefore not an insect in the 
stricter sense of the term. 

Sar-co’sis.* The progress of sar- 


eoma. Also, preternatural generation 
of flesh. 
Sar-cot’ic. [Sareot’ieus; from 


capxéw, to “produce flesh.”] Making, or 
inducing the growth of, flesh. Applied 
to medicines. Also, belonging to sar- 
coma. 

Sar’cous. [From cépt, “ flesh.”] 
Fleshy; pertaining to flesh or muscle. 

Sar-don’ic Laugh. [Ri’sus Sar- 
don’ieus; from capdovxds, “belonging to 
Sardinia;” so called because a certain 
Sardinian plant is said to have excited 
a similar affection.] A singular con- 
yulsive laugh. Also applied to a pecu- 
liar expression of countenance observed 
in tetanus, diaphragmitis, ete.; also 
termed Spas’mus eyn'icus, 

Sar’ment. ([(Sarmen’tum; from 
sar'po, to “prune.”] A runner; a long 
and fiexible branch. 

Sar-men-ta'ceous. [Sarmenta’- 
eeus: from sarmen'tum, a “sarment.’’] 
Bearing or resembling sarments. 

Sar-men-tif’er-ous. {Sarmen- 
tif’erus; from sarmen'tum, a “sar- 
ment,” and fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing 
sarments. 
| Sar-men’'tous. 
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[Sarmento’sus; 
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from sarmen’tum, a “sarment.”] The 
same as SARMENTACEOUS. 

Sarraceniaceze,* — sar-ra-se-ne-a’: 
she-é. A natural order of exogenous 
herbaceous plants, found in the bogs of 
North America. It includes the Sarra- 
ce'nia (Side-Saddle Flower). 

Sar’sa.* The Pharmacopeial name 
(Br. Ph.) for Jamaica Sarsaparilla, the 
dried root of Smilax officina'lis. 

Sar-sa-pa-ril'la.* [Spanish, sarc¢a, 
or sar’za, a “brier,” and paril’la, a “lit- 
tle vine.”] The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the root of Smilax of- 
ficinalis, and other species of Smilax. 
It is an alterative, much employed in 
the treatment of secondary syphilis and 
scrofulous affections. 

Sar-to’ri-us.* [From sar’tor, a 
“tailor.”] Belonging to a tailor. Ap- 
plied to a muscle (the longest of the 
human body), so called because a tailor 
uses it in crossing his legs. It arises 
from the spinous process of the ilium, 
and is inserted into the inner tubercle of 
the head of the tibia. 

Sarx.* [Gr. cdpz, capkés.] Flesh; 
the muscular part of animals. 

Sar’za.* [In Spanish, a “bramble,” 
or “low shrub.”] Sarsaparilla. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (Ed. Ph.) for the 
root of Smi'lax officinalis; the Radix 
Sarsaparille (“ Root of Sarsaparilla”) of 
the Dublin Pharmacopeeia. 

Sas’sa-fras.* The Pharmacopeceial 
name || for the root of Sas’safras officina’le. 

Sas'safras Me-dul'la.* (“Pith of 
Sassafras.”) The Pharmacopceial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the pith of the stems of 
the Sassafras officinale. From this pith 
a bland mucilage is obtained, much used 
as an application to inflamed eyes. 

Sas'safras Of-fic-i-na’le,* or Lau’- 
rus Sas’safras.* A tree of the Lin- 
nean class HLnneandria, natural order 
Lauracex. It is a native of the United 
States. 

Sas'safras Ra-di'cis Cor’tex.* 
(“Bark of Sassafras Root.’”’) The Phar- 
macopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the bark 
of the root of the Sassafras officinale. It 
is reputed stimulant, sudorific, and diu- 
retic. 

Sat’el-lite. [Satel’les, gen. Satel’= 
litis.] A lifeguardsman; an attendant 
or partisan. In Astronomy, a moon or 
secondary planet, which revolves around 
a primary planet. 

Satellite Veims. Veins that ac- 
company arteries, especially those be- 
longing to the brachial was? 
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Sa-tel/li-tés,* cen. Sa-tel’/li-tum, 
the plural of Satel’les. See SATELLITE. 

Sa-ti'e-ty. ([Sati’etas; from sa’tis, 
“enough.”] Surfeit; disgust for food, 
from having been cloyed. 

Sat/in-Spar. A fibrous variety of 
carbonate of lime, presenting a silky 
appearance when polished. 

Sa-ti'vus.* [From se’ro, sa'tum, to 
“sow,” or “ylant.”] Growing in fields 
or gardens; that is, cultivated. Applied 
to various plants. 

Sat/u-rate. [From sat'uro, satura’- 
tum, to “cloy,” or “fill.”] To fill a liquid 
with as much salt, or other soluble sub- 
stance, as it is capable of dissolving. 

Sat-u-ra'tion. [Satura’tio, 0/nis; 
from the same.] The act of saturating; 
the state of a solvent which has dis- 
solved as much of a soluble body as it is 
capable of dissolving; or the state of a 
compound in which its elements are 
combined in such proportions that a 
fresh quantity of either cannot be added 
without excess. 

Sat'ur-nine. [Saturni’nus; from 
Satur'nus, “Saturn;” also, a term for 
lead.] In Chemistry, relating to lead. 
Also, grave or dull, as distinguished 
from mercurial. 

Sa-tur’nus.* Saturn. An alchemi- 
cal name for lead; as, Sal Saturni (“Salt 
of Lead”). 

Sat-y-ri'a-sis.* [From océrvpos, a 
“satyr.”] Excessive or inordinate sex- 
ual desire in men. A genus of the order 
Dysorexix, class Locales, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. The proper treatment for 
this disease consists in a mild cooling 
diet, accompanied by active exercise 
ani the use of a cold bath. The term 
satyriasis has also been applied to a 
species of elephantiasis, from its hideous 
appearance. See ELEPHANTIASIS GR»&- 
coruM. 

Sauge, sdzh. The French name for 


“sage.” See SALVIA. 

Saule, sol. The French name for 
“willow.” See SAurx. 

Sau'ri-an. ([Sau’rius; from caipo;, 


or caipa, a “lizard.”] Relating to or re- 
sembling a lizard. Also, an animal of the 
lizard tribe. 

Sau-rog’ra-phy. [Saurogra’phia; 
from caipo;, a “lizard,” and ypadw, to 
“write.”] A description of the saurian 
reptiles. 

Sau/roid. [Sauroi’des; from caipos, 
a “lizard,” and etdo;, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling a lizard. 

Sau-rol’o-gy. 
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[Saurolo’gia; from 
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cadpos, a “lizard,” and byoc, a “dis- 
course.”] A treatise upon saurian rep- 
tiles; or the science of saurian reptiles. 

Sau-roph’a-gous. |Sauroph’/a- 
gus; from caitpos, a “lizard,” and gaya, 
to “eat.”] Eating lizards and other 
reptiles. Applied to birds. 

Saururaceze,* sau-ru-ra/she-é. 
[From Sauru’rus, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous herbaceous 
plants, natives of the marshes of China, 
India, and North America. 

Sauvagesiacez,* sd-vazh-e-a’she-é. 
[From Sauage'sia, one of the genera.] 
A small natural order of exogenous 
plants (herbs or shrubs), found in South 
America and the West Indies. 

Sa-van’na, or Sa-van’nah. A low, 
open, or grassy plain; a prairie. Ap- 
plied especially to the vast plains of the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

Savin. The Juniperus sabina. 

Savon, si‘véne’. The French name for 
“soap.” See Sapo. 

Saw. The Scotch popular term for 
any salve, or ointment. See UnqauentTuUM. 

Saw-Toothed. The same as SER- 
RATE, Which see. 

Sax’a-tile. [Saxat’ilis; from sax'um, 
a “rock.”] Living or growing in rocky 
places. Applied to plants. 

Saxifragacez,* sax-e-fra-ga’/she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous herbaceous 
plants, natives of the mountainous re- 
gions of Europe and the northern parts 
of the world. It includes Savi/"raga. 
The whole order is more or less astringent. 

Sax-if’ra-gee,* the plural of Sax- 
af'raga, forming the Jussieuan name of 
a natural order of plants. See Saxr- 
FRAGACE A. 

Sax’o-my Blue. An intensely deep 
blue, produced by a solution of indigo in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Seab. [Crus’ta.] <A crust-like sub- 
stance formed on superficial ulcerations 
by the concretion of the fluid matter 
discharged from them. Also, the same 
as SCABIES. 

Sea’ bi-és.* {From sea’bo, to 
“seratch.”] The itch; otherwise termed 
Psora. Also, a seab. 

Sea'brid. The same as ScAgrovs. 

Seab-ri-flo’rus.* [From sca'ber, 
“rough,” and /los, a “flower.”] Having 
calyees rough with hairs. 

Secab-ri-fo'li-us.* =[From_ sca’ber, 
“rough,” ‘“seabby,’ and fo’lium, a 
“leaf.””] Having rough leaves. 

Sea’brous, or Sea'brate. [Sea’ber; 
from seca'bo, to “scratch.”] Rough; 
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tugged; rough to the touch.. Applied to 
leaves, ete. 

Sea‘la,* plural Sea/lze. A ladder, or 
staircase; a scale of steps; a regular 
gradation. 

Sea‘la Tym’pa-ni.* (“Stairway of 
the Tympanum.”) The superior of the 
scale of the cochlea. 

Sea'la Ves-tib’u-li.* (‘Stairway of 
the Vestibule.”) The inferior of the 
scale of the cochlea, 

Sea’lze,* gen. Sea-la’ruma, the plural 
of ScaLa, which see. 

Sea'lz of the Coeh’le-a, or Sea’lze 
Coeh’'le-z.* (“Stairways of the Coch- 
lea.”) The two eavities formed by the la- 
mina spiralis or spiral septum of the coch- 
lea. They are severally designated the 
ScaLa Tywpanr and ScaLa VESTIBULIL. 

Sea-lar'i-form. ([Scalarifor’mis; 
from scala, a “ladder.”] Having the 
form of a ladder. 

Sealar’iform Ducts of Planis. A 
form of vascular tissue, differing from 
dotted ducts only in the form of the 
markings, which are like cross-bars or 
the rounds of a ladder. 

Seald. [From the Italian Scalda're, 
to “heat.’’] A lesion of some part occa- 
sioned by the application of a hot fluid. 

Secald’-Head. A common name for 
Porrigo, or ringworm of the scalp, 

Seale. [Lat. Squa’ma; Fr. Hcaille, 
A‘kal’.] One of the small laminw which 
cover most fishes, serpents, the wings 
of certain insects, ete. In Botany, any 
thin, seale-like appendage. Applied in 
Pathology to a small, opaque, whitish 
lamina of morbid cuticle, running into 
layers or crusts, which fall off repeatedly 
and are soon reproduced. 

Seale. [From sea'la, a “ladder,” or 
“stair;” hence, something which is re- 
gularly divided.] A line or rule of defi- 
nite length, divided into a given number 
of equal parts, which are sometimes 
termed degrees. 

Seale-Skin. - See Icntuyosis. 

Sea-léne’. [Seale’num, neuter of 
Seale’nus; from oxadjvos, “unequal.” | 
A figure having unequal sides. A triangle 
of which all the sides are unequal. 

Sea-le‘nus.* [From the same.] The 
name of two muscles, the anticus and the 
posticus, which bend the head and neck. 
They arise from the transverse processes 
of the vertebrz of the neck, and are in- 
serted into the first and second ribs. 

Sea'ler. An instrument used by den- 
tists for removing the scales of tartar 
from the teeth. 
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Sealloped, skol'lopt. The same as 
CRENATE,—i.c. marked with even and 
rounded notches on the margin, as some 
leaves. 


Sealp. [Epiera’nium.] The in- 
teguments of the skull. 
Seal’pel. [Sealpel’lum; from 


scal'po, to “carve,” or ‘‘scrape.”] A 
small knife, usually with a straight blade 
fixed firmly in the handle: used in dis- 
secting; also in surgical operations. 

Seal’ prum.* [From scal’po, to 
“serape.”’] A raspatory used in trepan- 
ning. Sometimes applied to the cutting 
edge of the incisor teeth of a mammal. 
See Raspatory. 

Seal’ prum Den-ta'le.* [From dens, 
a “tooth.”’] <A file used by dentists. 

Sealy. See Squamose. 

Scam-mo’ni-a.* The scammony- 
plant. See ConvoLtvuLus ScamMonia. 

Seam-mo'ni-um.* Scammony. The 
Pharmacopeial name || for the concrete 
juice of the root of the Convol’rulus Scam- 
mo'nia. Scammony is an active cathartic, 
often causing, when taken alone, griping, 
or other unpleasant consequences, to ob- 
yiate which it is usually combined with 
other medicines. 

Scammo’nium Sy-ri’a-cum.* 
(“Syrian Scammony.’’) A name for the 
gum resin obtained from the root of the 
Convol'vulus Scammo'nia. See ScaAmMo- 


NIUM. 
Seammony. See ScaAmmonium. 
Sean‘dent. {[Sean’dens; from 


scan'do, sean'sum, to “climb.”’] Climb- 
ing; clinging to contiguous objects for 
support, by tendrils, ete. Applied to 
plants. 

Sean'sor, o/ris.* [From the same. ] 
A climber. Applied in the plural (Scan- 
so'res) to an order of birds which have 
the toes arranged in pairs, two before 
and two behind, a conformation of the 
foot which is admirably adapted for 
climbing. 

Sean-so’rés,* the plural of Scansor, 
which see. 

Sean-so’ri-al. A climbing bird. See 
Scansor. 

Seape. [Sea’pus; from oxdro, a 
“stick,” or “staff;’’ a “stalk.’”’] A flower- 
stalk which arises from the stem at or be- 
neath the surface of the ground, as in the 
primrose, blood-root, ete. 

Sea'pha.* [From oxdrrw, to “dig,’’] 
A skiff, or small boat. The depression 
or cavity of the external ear, otherwise 
called F'os'sa navicula'ris. 

Sea’phoid, or skaf‘oid. [Seaphoi’- 
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des; from sea’pha, a “skiff,” and etdos, a 


“form.”’] Resembling a little boat; 
navicular. 
Scap-I-flo’rus.* [From sca'pus, a 


“seape,” and flos, a “flower.”] Having 
flowers upon a seape: scapiflo’rous. 

Seap'i-form. [Seapifor’mis; from 
sea’pus, a “scape.”] Formed like a 
scape. 

Seap'i-ger,* or Sea-pig’e-rus.* 
[From sea’pus, a “scape,” and ge'ro, to 
“bear.” |] Having scape-like stems: sca- 
pigerous. 

Seap’u-la.* (Fr. Omoplate, o‘mo'- 
plat’.) Theshoulder-blade; abone which 
extends from the shoulder-joint towards 
the vertebral column. It is broad, flat, 
and generally triangular, in the mam- 
malia. 

Seap-u-lal/gi-a.* [From scapula, 
and dAyos, “pain.” | Pain in the scapula. 

Seap’u-lar. [Seapula’ris.] Of or 
belonging to the scapula. Applied to 
arteries, veins, etc.: scapulary. 

Seap-u-lo-dyn‘i-a.* [From scap'ula, 
and é3Jévn, “pain.”] Applied to pain or 
rheumatism in the shoulder. 

Seap’u-lo-Hu'me-ral. [Seap’ulo- 
Humera’lis.| A term sometimes ap- 
plied to the shoulder-joint. 

Sear. (See Crcatrrx.) Applied in 
Botany to the Hitum, which see. 

Searf’-Skin. [Perhaps from the 
Anglo-Saxon Sceorp, “clothing,” or 
“covering.” ] The cuticle, or epidermis, 

Sear-i-fi-ca'tion. [Searifica’tio, 
o’nis; from searif'ico, scarifiea'tum, to 
“lance,” as a sore, to “make little inci- 
sions.”] The operation of making small 
superficial incisions, or punctures, with 
a lancet or scarificator, usually with a 
view to local depletion. 

Sear-i-fi-ca'tor. [Searifica’tor, 
o'ris; from the same.] An instrument 
used in the operation of cupping. Also, 
an instrument with a blunt edge, used 
in tvoth-extraction for separating the 
gum from the tooth. 

Sea’ri-ous, or Sea’ri-ose. [Scario’- 
sus.|] Thin, dry, and membranaceous. 
Applied to parts of plants. 

Sear-la-ti‘na.* [Feminine singular 
of scarlati'nus, fe'bris being understood. ] 


Scarlet fever;*a disease characterized by 


contagious fever, and a scarlet eruption 
on the skin in patches, ending in three 
or four days in desquamation of the cu- 
ticle. A genus of the order Yranthemata, 
class Pyrexix, of Cullen’s Nosology. It 
is often accompanied with great soreness 
in the fauces and throat, and is then 
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sometimes termed Scarlati!na angino'se 
or paristhmit'ica. See PARISTHMITIS. 

Searlati’na Ma-lig’na.* (“ Malig- 
nant Scarlet Fever.”) A species of scar- 
latina, considered to be essentially the 
same with Cynan'che matig’na (putrid 
sore-throat). 

Searlati‘na Sim’plex.* (‘Simple 
Searlet Fever.”) A name sometimes 
applied to a mild form of scarlatina, 
attended with little or no soreness of the 
throat. 

Sear’la-tine. [Lat. Scarlati’nus; 
from the Italian Searlat'to, a“ deep red.” } 
Of a deep red or searlet color. 

Sear-la-ti-no-i/dés.* [From scarla- 
ti’/nus, and eidos, a “form.”] Resembling 
searlatina (febris); of a scarlet color: 
searlatinoid. 

Scarlet Fever. Seo ScarnatTina. 

Searred. See CrcaTrizaTus. 

Sceletom. See SKELETON. 

Scel-o-tyr’be.* [From cxédos, the 
“leg,” and ripsn, “commotion,” or “agi- 
tation.”] Literally, “leg-commotion.” 
A form of shaking palsy, usually at- 
tended with a contracted state of the 
limbs. 

Scepacere,* se-pa’she-. A small nat- 
ural order of exogenous trees, natives of 
tropical India. It includes the Sce’pa. 

Scheele’s (sheelz) Greem. A well- 
known pigment consisting of arsenite of 
copper. 

Scherlievo, skér-le-d’vo. A disease 
in Illyria and Dalmatia of a syphilitic 
character. 

Sehe-ro’ma.* [From oxspé, “dry 
land,” or inpés, “dry.”’] A dry inflam- 
mation of the eye, owing to a deficiency 
of the lachrymal secretion. 

Sehin-dy-le'sis.* [From cxwdvdtw, 
to “split into small pieces.”] A variety 
of synarthrosis, in which one bone is re- 
ceived into a slit in another, as the 
vomer into the sphenoid. 

Schist, shist. [Sehis’ta: from oxi, 
to “cleave.”] A species of rock of a 


fissile structure, such as gneiss. Often 
applied to the varieties of slate. 
Sehis-to-car'pous. [Schistecar’- 


pus; from cyila, to “cleave.” and Kxaprés, 


“fruit.”"] Having fissile fruit. Applied 
to a family of mosses. 
Sechist/oid. ([Sechistoi’des: from 


schis'ta, “schist,” and stdos, a “ form.’’| 
Resembling schist. 
Sehis-tor’rha-ehis.* [From cxcré;, 
“cloven,” and fix, the “spine.”] In 
Latin, Spi'na Bif'i-da. Literally, 
“cloven spine.” Names for Hydrorrha- 
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ehis, so called from the double channel 
which often exists through a consider- 
able length of the vertebral column, the 
one channel containing the spinal mar- 
row, the other the dropsical fluid.— 
(Goop.) 

Schis'tose, or Schis'tous. [Schis- 
to’sus.] Having the structure of schist. 

Schizandraceze,* ske-zan-dra’she-é. 
[From Schizan'dra, one of the genera.] 
A small natural order of exogenous 
shrubs, found in India, Japan, and North 
America. 

Sehnei-de’ri-an Membrane. 
[From Sehnei'der, its describer.] The 
mucous membrane lining the interior of 
the nose and eayities directly connected 


with it. Also termed the Pituitary mem- 
brane. 

Schorl. [From the Swedish Scori, 
“brittle” ?] A brittle mineral, usually 


occurring in black, prismatic crystals. 
It becomes electric by heat and friction. 

Sci-a-doe-phyl/lus.* [From oxids, a 
“canopy,” a “parasol,” and ¢é\ov, a 
“leaf.”] Having leaves in the form of 
an umbrella or parasol. 

Sci-at‘ie. ([Sciat/icus; from ischi- 
at'icus, “ischiatic.”] Belonging to the 
ischium. See Iscuratic. 

Seiat'ie Nerve, Great. [Lat. Ner’- 
vus Ischiat'icus Ma'‘jor; Fr. Grand 
Nerf Seiatique, grone nérf -sé‘A'ték’.] 
The termination of the sacral or sciatic 
plexus. It is the largest of all the nerves, 
and is distributed chiefly to the muscles 
of the thigh. 

S¢i-at'i-ea.* [From sciad/icus, “be- 
longing to the ischinm.”’] A rheumatic 
affection of the hip-joint. Also, a neu- 
ralgic affection of the sacro-sciatic nerve. 
See Iscnraera. 

Sei’ence. ([Sciem'tia; from sci’o, to 
“know.”] Knowledge; learning; skill. 
The knowledge of many persons method- 
ically digested and arranged so as to be- 
come attainable by one. The knowledge 
of reasons and their conclusions consti- 
tute abstract, that of causes and effects and 
of the laws of nature, natural, science. 

Seil’la,* gen. Se¢il/le. [Perhaps 
from oxé\\w, to “dry.”’] Squill. A Lin- 
nean genus of the class Hexandria, 
natural order Liliacee. Also, the Phar- 
macopoeial name (U.S. Ph.) of the bulb of 
Scilla (or Squilla) maritima, but accord- 
ing to the British Pharmacopeeia, of the 
Urgin'ea seil'la. 

Seilla Ma-rit'i-ma.* 
or sea-onion. 

Seil'le Ma-rit'i-mz 
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The squill, 
Bul’'bus.* 
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(“Bulb of the Scilla Maritima.”) Seo 
Scrnua. 

Seil’li-tin. [Seilliti’na; from sci’ Ja, 
“squill.”] The active principle of the 
squill. 


Scimitar-Shaped. See Acrnacr 
FORM. 
Scin-til-la’tion. [Scintilla’tio, 


o’nis ; from seintil'lo, scintilla’tum, to 
“sparkle.”] A sparkling, as of fire. 
Applied to the twinkling or tremulous 
motion of the fixed stars, which appear 
as if the rays of light coming from them 
were not continuous, but produced by 
particles succeeding each other at inter- 
vals by a vibratory movement. 

S¢i’om. A young branch or shoot of 
a tree, especially one used for grafting. 

Seir-rho-gas’tri-a.* [From oxi/fuc, 
“scirrhus,” and yaorip, the “ stomach.’’] 
Scirrhus, or incipient cancer, of the sto- 
mach. 

Seir'rhoid. ([Scirrhoi'des; from 
okifpos, a “hard tumor,” and sidos, “re- 
semblance.”] The same as Kexorpe, 
which see. 

Seir-rho’ma, aiis.* [From oxi/jéw, 
to “harden.”] The same as Scrrruvs. © 

Seir-rho-sar’ea.* [From scir'rhus, 
and odp?, “flesh.”] The Scleriasis neona- 
torwm, or scirrhous hardening in the flesh 
of new-born infants. See ScLERoma. 

Seir’rhous. ([Secirrho’sus; from 
scir’rhus.] Of the nature of scirrhus, or 
pertaining to scirrhus. 

Seir’rhus.* [Gr. oxifjos; Fr. Squirrhe, 
or Squirre, skér.] A hard, indolent tu- 
mor, mostly affecting a glandular part, 
but occasionally occurring in other tis- 
sues. It generally precedes cancer in the 
ulcerated state. A genus of the order 
Tumores, class Locales, of Cullen’s Nosol- 
ogy. 

Sgit-a-min’e-z.* A synonym for 
ZINGIBERACE®, which see. 

S¢i-u-ri’ni,* or S¢i/u-rimes. [From 
sciu'rus, a “squirrel.”] A family of Ro- 
dents, of which the genus Sciwrus is the 
type. They are distinguished by their 
very narrow lower incisors, and by their 
long bushy tail. 

Sqi/u-roid. [From the same.] In 
Botany, like a squirrel’s tail. 

Scleranthaceze,* skle-ran-tha’she-é. 
[From Seleran'thus, one of the genera. ] 
A small natural order of exogenous 
plants, found in Europe, Asia, and North - 
America. They are all weeds. 

Sele-re’ma, atis.* [From ckAnpés, 
“hard,” and ede’ma, a “dropsical swell- 
ing.”] A hard or indurated oedema. 
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Sele.rem’a-tous. Belonging to sele- 
rema; of the nature of sclerema. 

Scléir-en-ge-pha/li-a.* [From oxhy- 
pis, “hard,” and eyxépadoz, the “brain.’’] 
Induration of the substance of the brain. 

Sele-ri’a-sis.* [From ox\npés,“ hard.’’] 
An induration, or hard tumor; a scirrhus. 

Selér'o-gen. [From ox)npés, “ hard,” 
and yévw, to “be born,” to “be pro- 
duced.’”’] The same as Lignin, which 
see. 

Scle-rog'e-nus.* [From  oxdnpis, 
“hard,” and yevvdw, to “ produce.” }] Mak- 
ing hard; hardening or thickening. is 

Sele-ro'ma, atis.* [From cxdypéw, to 
“harden.”] Properly, a hard tumor. Ap- 
plied to an induration of the cellular 
tissue, arteries, integuments, &c. 

Selér-o-me'ninx.* [From ox)npéc, 
“hard,” and piuyz, a “membrane.’’} 
Literally, the “hard or tough membrane.” 
A name for the DurA Mater, which see. 

Selér-oph-thal mi-a.* {From 
oxAnpds, “hard,” and 6)9adpé6s, an “eye.” 
Protrusion of the eyeball. Inflammation 
of the eye, attended with hardness. 

Selér-o-phyl'lus.* = [From _ cx)npés, 
“hard,” and ¢iov, a “leaf.””’] Having 
rigid or stiff leaves. 

Selér’o-pus.* [From cknpés, “hard,” 
and zoids, a “‘foot.”] Having the foot or 
stipes very hard. 

Selér-o-sar-co’ma, atis.* [From 
oxAnpis, “hard,” and odpxwpa, a “fleshy 
tumor.”] A hard, fleshy excrescence. 

Sele-ro'sis.* The progress of scle- 
roma, Virechow defines the term to be 
“thickening with condensation.” 

Sele-ro'tal. [Selerota’lis; from 
oxAnpés, “hard.’”’] Applied by Owen to 
the cartilaginous or osseous parts of the 
sclerotic coat of the eye. 

Sele-rot‘ie. [Sclerot/ieus; from 
oxAnpiw, to “harden.’’] Hard; tough. 

Selerot'ic Coat. [Tu’nica Scle- 
rot/‘iea.] The same as ScLEeRoOTICA, 
which see. ° 

Sele-rot'i-ea.* [From  sclerot'icus, 
“hard.”] The hard, dense, fibrous mem- 
brane of the eye, which with the cornea 
forms the external coat or tunic of that 
organ; sometimes called the white of the 
eye. 

Sele-ro’tis.¢ A name for the Scrn- 
ROTICA, which see. 

Sele-ro-ti'tis, idis.* [From sele- 
ro'tis.] Inflammation of the sclerotic 
coat of the eye. 

Seo-biec'u-lar. 
from scobs, seco'bis, sawdust.’ 
same as SCOBIFORM. 
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Scob'i-form. [Seobifor’mis; from 
the same.] Applied to seeds that are 
fine as sawdust. 

Scobs,* gen. Seo’bis. Any powder 
or dust produced by sawing, filing, &e. 
Also, the scoria of any metal. 

Scol’'e-coid. ([Scolecoi’des: from 
oxodng, a “worm,” and eidos, a “form.” ] 
Resembling a worm; vermiform. 

Scol-e-col/o-g¥. [Scolecolo’gia; 
from oxwAnz, a “worm,” and Aébyos, a ‘ dis- 
course.”] <A treatise upon worms; the 
science of worms. 

Seo-li-o’ma, atis.* [Gr ckoMwpa; 
from ckodéw, to “crook,” to “bend.”] 
A bend or curve. Applied to a morbid 
curvature of the spine. 

Seo-li-o'sis.* = [Gr. cxodiwos; from 
the same.] A distortion of the spine. 
The progress or formation of scolioma. 


Sco-li-ot'ic. [Secoliot/icus.]  Be- 
longing to scoliosis. 

Scolloped. See CreNATE, and 
SCALLOPED. 


Sco-pa'ri-am.* The Pharmacopeeial 
name (Ed. and Dub. Ph.) for the tops of 
Cytisus scoparius. See next article. 

Seo-pa’ri-us.* [From sco'pxr, a 
“broom.”’] Broom. The Pharmaco- 
peeial name || for the fresh tops of the 
Cytisus scoparius, otherwise termed the 
Spartium scoparium, and Sarotham'mus 
scopa'rius. Broom is diuretic and 
cathartic, and has often proved useful as 
a remedy in dropsy. 

Seor’a-mis.* [From oxdp, “ ordure.”] 
A night-stool, or night-chair. 

Scor-bu'tie. [Seorbu’tieus.] Re- 
lating to scorbutus, or scurvy, or affected 
with scurvy. 

Scor-bu’tus.* The scurvy, a disease 
characterized by heaviness, dejection of 
spirits, bloated countenance, livid spots 
on the skin, offensive breath, spongy 
gums, with occasional hemorrhage from 
the mouth and nostrils, swelling of the 
legs, ete. A genus of the order Jmpeti- 
gines, class Cachexix, of Cullen’s Nosol- 
ogy; also termed Porphyra. 

Seo’ri-a,* plural Seo’ri-ze. [From 
oxap, “excrement.”] Properly, the dross 
of melted metals. Usually applied to 
yoleanic cinders. 

Sco-ri-a’ceous. [Scoria/ceus.] Re- 
lating to, or like, scoria. 

Seorize. Sce Scorta. 

Seo’ri-form. [Seorifor’mis; from 
sco'ria.| Having the character or ap- 
pearance of scoriz. 

Seor'pi-oid. [Sceorpioi’des: from 
oxoprivs, a scorpion,” and etdos, a “form.” ] 
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Resembling a scorpion; coiled round like 
a scorpion, as the branches of the cyme 
of the Heliotrope. 

Seo-tas’ma, aiis.* [From cxoriw, to 
“darken.”}] Dimness of sight. 


Seotech-Fid’dle. A vulgar term for 
scabies. 
Sco-to’ma,* plural Seo-to’ma-ta. 


[From oxéros, “darkness.”] Darkness 
before the eyes; obscurity of vision; an 
affection symptomatic of various dis- 
eases. 

Seott’s Acid Bath. A bath of 
diluted aqua regia, employed by Dr. Scott 
as a remedy for jaundice. The aqua 
regia should be compounded of three 
parts in measure of muriatic acid, and 
two of nitrie acid; and in preparing 
them for use, a pint of the combined acid 
is to be mixed with a pint of water. The 
acid bath is to consist of three ounces 
of this diluted acid to every gallon of 
water. 

Sero-bie'u-late. [Scrobicula’tus; 
from scrobic'ulus, a ‘ ditch,” or “cavity.”] 
Pitted; marked with pits or cavities. 

Sero-bie-u-lo’'sus.* [ From the same. | 
Synonymous with ScroBicuLarTr. 

Sero-bie'u-lus.*  [Diminutive of 
serobs, a “ditch.”] A little ditch; a pit 
or hollow. 

Serobie’ulus Cor’dis.* (Literally, 
the “Pit of the Heart.”) The hollow 
part near the region of the heart; the pit 
of the stomach. 

Serof'u-la,* written also Seroph’u- 
Ja.* [From sero'fa, a “sow;” because 
swine are, it is said, sometimes affected 
with a similar disease.] (Fr. Scrofules, 
skro‘fil’, and Zcerouelles, Akroo‘dll’.) 
The king’s evil. A disease characterized 
chiefly by chronic swelling of absorbent 
glands, particularly of the neck, behind 
the ears, and under the chin, tending 
slowly to imperfect suppuration. <A ge- 
nus of the order Jmpetigines, class Ca- 
chexizx, of Cullen’s Nosology ; also termed 
Struma. 

Serof-u-lo’sis.* The morbid condi- 
tion or progress of scrofula. 

Scrof’u-lous. [Serofalo’sus. ] 
Tiaving serofula; of the nature of scrof- 
ula. 

Seroph’u-la.* The same as Scror- 
ULA, which see. 

Seroph-u-la'ri-a No-do’sa.* The 
systematic name of the figwort, a plant 
of the natural crder Scrophulariacex. 

Scrophulariacese,* — skrof-u-la-re- 
a’she-é. [From Serophula'ria, one of the 
genera.] A natural order of exogenous 
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plants (herbs or shrubs), found in all 
parts of the world, except the evldest. 
They are allied to Solanacex, and are 
generally acrid and bitterish. Some of 
them are poisonous. It includes the 
Digita'lis (Foxglove) and Calceola’ria. 

Seroph-u-la’ri-z,* the plural of 
Scrophula'ria, forming the Jussieuan 
name of an order of plants. See Scroru- 
ULARIACE &. 

Seroph-u-lo’sis.* 
Scrorucosis. 

Sero’tal. [Serota’lis.] Relating to 
the scrotum. 

Sero'tal Wer’ni-a. [Her’nia 
Serota’lis, or Hernia Sero’'ti.| The 
protrusion of a part or parts of the vis- 
cera, into the scrotum; termed also Os- 
cheocele, and Scrotocele. 

Sero’ti-form. [Serotifor’mis ; 
from sero’tum, a “bag,” or ““pouch.”] 
Pouch-shaped. 

Sero’'to-céle.* [From secro/tum, and 
KiAdn, a “tumor.”] The same as Scroran 
HerntA, which see. 

Sevo'tum,* gen. Sero’ti. (Literally, 
a “bag,” or “pouch.”) The common 
integuments which enclose the testicles 
as in a bag, or pouch. 

Seru’ple. ([Seru’pulus; diminu- 
tive of scru'pus, a “little stone.”] A 
weight of twenty grains. See GRAMMA. 

Seurf. [Fur’fur, uris.] Small ex- 
foliations of the cuticle, or branlike 
scales which occur on the sealp or skin, 
after some cutaneous eruptions; dandriff. 
In Botany, applied to minute or branlike 
scales on the epidermis. 

Scurvy. See ScorguTus. 

Seu’tate. [Seuta’tus; from scu’tum, 
a ‘‘shield.’’]  Shield-shaped. Applied 
in Zoology to a surface protected by large 
scales. 

Seu-tel la,* or Seu-tel/lum.* [ Dimi- 
nutive of seu'tum, a ‘“shield”?]  Lite- 
rally, a “platter.” Applied to a specics 
of fructification, orbicular, concave, and 
raised at the margin, as in some lichens. 
Also, asmall triangular piece on the back 
of the mesothorax, between the elytra, or 
the wings of insects. 

Seu-tel'lze,* the plural of ScureLia, 
which see. 

Seu-tel-la'ri-a.* Scullcap. The Phar- 
macopoecial name (U.S. Ph.) for the herb 
of the “Scutella'ria lateriflo'ra. It is 
reputed an efficacious nervine. 

Seu'tel-late. ([Scutella’tus; from 
seutel'la, “a platter.”] Applied to a 
lichen that is covered with seutelle. Havy- 
ing conceptacles formed like scutellx. 
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Seu-tel/li-form. [Scutellifor’mis; 
from scutel’la, a “platter.”] Formed like 
a platter. 

Seu-tel-lo-i/dés.* [From scutel’la, 
a “platter,” and eldo;, @ “form.”] Re- 
sembling a scutella. 

Scu-ti-bran-ehi-a'tus.* [From scu’- 
tum, a “shield,” and branchix.| Applied 
in the plural neuter (Scutobranchia'ta) 
to an order of Gasterop'oda, in which the 
shell covers the animal, and particularly 
the branchiz, like a shield. 

Seu'ti-form. ([Scutifer’mis; from 
sewtum, a “shield.”’] Resembling a 
shield in form. 

Seu'ti-ped. [Seu’tipes, p’edis; from 
sewtun, a “shield,” and pes, a “ foot.’’] 
Literally, “shield-footed.” Applied toa 
family of birds having the forepart of 
the legs covered with segments of un- 
equal horny rings, ending on each side in 
a groove. 

Seu'toid. [Seutoi’des; from sew'- 
tum, a “‘shield.”’] Resembling a shield; 
scutiform. 

Seyb’/a-lum,* plural Se¢yb/a-la. 
[From oxéSadov, “ordure.”] Dry, hard 
excrement that has formed into little 
rounded balls like sheep’s dung, or some- 
what larger. 

Scy'phi-form. ([Sceyphifor’mis; 
from oxépos, a “cup.”] Formed like a 
cup or goblet. 

Scy-pho-i'dés.* [From cktsos, a 
“ecup,’’ and eldos, a “form.” |] Resembling 
a cup: sey’phoid. 

Seytoblasta. See ScyToBLASTEMA. 

Scy-to-blas-te’ma, atis.* [From 
oxiro;, a “skin,” and #ddorna, a 
“crowth.”| The organic growth or de- 
velopment of the skin; also of the exan- 
themata. 

Scy-to-blas-te’sis.* 
of scytoblastema. 

Se De-fen-den’do.* (“In Defend- 
ing Oneself.’”’) Applied in Medical Juris- 
prudence to a species of excusable 
homicide, the consequence of a lawful 
act done in self-preservation. 

Seam. See Sutrure. 

Sea-On'ion. The Scil'la marit'ima, 
or squill. 

Search’img. The operation of intro- 
ducing a metallic instrument through 
the urethra into the bladder, to ascertain 
the presence of a calculus. 


The progress 


Sea-Salt. The chloride of sodium, 
obtained from sea-water. See Soni 
CuLoripuM. 


Sea-Sick’ness. [Nau’sea Mari’na. | 
A distressing kind of sickness, accom- 
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panied with vomiting, generally expe- 
rienced at sea by those who are as yet 
unused to the motion of the vessel. 
After one has become somewhat aceus- 
tomed to a sea-life, it usually abates, or 
ceases altogether; but there are those 
who, though almost constantly at sea, 
are always liable to a return of this 
affection whenever the water is unusu- 
ally agitated. 

Se-ba’'ceous. [Seba’ceus; from 
se’bum, or se'vum, “suet.”] (Fr. Sébacé, 
si‘ba'sd’.)» Fatty; suety. Applied to 
glands which secrete an oily matter re- 
sembling suet. 

Se-bag’ic. [Sebag'ieus; from se’bun, 
“suet,” or “tallow.”] Applied to an acid 
obtained from suet and other oils. 

Se'bate. [Se’bas, a/tis.] A combi- 
nation of sebacic acid with a base. 

Se-bif’er-ous. ([(Sebif’erus; from 
se'bum, “suet,” or “tallow,” and fe’ro, 
to ‘‘bear.”] Bearing or producing fat or 
oil. Applied to certain plants. 

Se-bip’a-rous. (Sebip’arus; from 
se'bum, “tallow,” and pa'rio, to “pro- 
duce,” or “bear.” ] Producing, forming, 
or secreting fat or oil. 

Sebum. See Sevum. 

Se-ea'le.* [From se’co, to “cut.”] 
(Fr. Seigle, ségl or sdgl.) Rye. A Lin- 
nean genus of the class Triandria, natu- 
ral order Graminacex. 

Seea’le Ce-re-a'le.* The systematic 
name of common rye. 

Seea'le Cor-nu’tam.* (“ Horned, or 
Spurred, Rye.’’) The ergot of rye; 4 
diseased growth, or exerescence, on the 
Secale cereale, black, and euryed like the 
spur of a fowl. See Ereora. 

See'a-lin. [Seeali’ma.] The gluten 
of the Secale cereale. 

See-a-li‘nus.* Belonging to the 
Secale cereale, or to the Secale cornutum. 

Se’ecant. ([Se’ecams; from se’co, to 
“cut.”] “Cutting.” Applied to a right 
line drawn from the centre of a circle to’ 
one extremity of an are, and produced 
until it meets the tangent to the other 
extremity. : 

Se-cer/memt. [Secer’mens, or Se- 
ereto’riws; from secer’/no, to “ separate,” 
or “seerete.”] (Fr. Sécrétoire, sVkri'- 
twar’.) Literally, “separating,” and, 
hence, “secreting.” Applied to those ves- 
sels whose function is to separate mate- 
rials from the blood, either for the repro- 
duction of the several parts of the body, 
or for the purpose of throwing off effete 
matter from the system. 

Sec’ond In-ten’tion. Healing or 
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closing of wounds by the second inten- 
tion means acure by the processes of sup- 
puration, granulation, and cicatrization. 
See First Intention. 

Second Pair (of Nerves). 
tic NERVE. 

Sec’on-da-ry. [From  secun'dus, 
“second,” “inferior.”] Second in order 
of time or place; inferior in importance, 
subordinate: hence, supervening, as, se- 
condary symptoms of a disease; those 
which supervene on the primary. 

See’ondary. Applied to a quill at- 
tached to the forearm, or second portion 
of the wings, of birds. 

Sec’ondary Fe'ver. The febrile 
condition ensuing after a crisis, or after 
the discharge of some morbid matter. 

See/ondary Rocks or Stra'ta. A 
series of stratified rocks, between the 
primary and lowest tertiary strata. 

Secondary Syphilis. SeeSypuHitis. 

Se-ere’ta.* [Plural of secre’tum, any 
thing secreted.] The secretions, as milk, 
saliva, bile, ete. See SecreTION. 

Se-cre’'tion. [Secre’tio, o'nis; from 
secer’no, secre’tum, to “separate,” or 
“secrete.”’] A natural function of the 
body, by which various fluids or sub- 
stances are separated from the blood, 
differing in different organs according 
to their peculiar function: thus, the liver 
secretes the bile, the salivary glands the 
saliva, the kidneys the urine, ete. The 
term secretion is also applied to the thing 
secreted from the blood of an animal or 
the sap of a plant. 

Séerétoire. See SeceRNENT. 

Se-cere'to-ry, or Se’ere-to-ry. 
[Seereto’rius. | The same as SecER- 
NENT, which see. 

See'tile. [See’tilis; from se’co, sec’- 
tum, to “cut.” | Capable of being cut. 

See'tio (sek’/she-o) Ca-dav’e-ris.* 
(“Cutting of a Dead Body.”) The dis- 
section of a dead body: usually ap- 
plied to an autopsy, or post-mortem ex- 
amination. 

Sectio 
Section. 

Sec’'tio Nym-pha’ram.* (“Cutting 
of the Nymphe.’’) See Nympnorosry. 

See'tion. (See'tio, o’nis; from se'co, 
sec'tum, to “cut.”] <A cutting; dissec- 
tion. A line made by the intersection of 
two planes; also, the surface formed 
when a solid -body is cut by a plane. 

Se’eund. [From se'quor, to “follow :” 
because one part seems to follow the 
course or example of the other.] Hav- 
ing all the parts turned to the same 
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Czesarea. See Ca&SAREAN 
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side of the axis. Applied to certain 
flowers, or other organs of plants. 

Sec’un-dine, or Se-cun’'dine. [Se- 
eun’dina; from secun’dus, “second.” ] 
The second or inner coat of the ovule of a 
plant. Applied in the plural to the after- 
birth, because expelled after the foetus. 

Seeundimes. See SECUNDINE. 

Se-cun’dum.* [From se’qguor, to 
“follow.”] A Latin term signifying 
“following,” or “according to.” 

Se-eun’dum Ar’tem.* (‘ Accord- 
ing to Art.’’) That is, “according to the 
most approved method.” 

Se-cu-rif'er-us.* [From  secu'ris, 
an “axe,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”] Ap- 
plied to certain insects provided with an 
instrument for cutting or preparing a 
place in which to deposit their eggs. 
Also, the same as SECURIGEROUS. 

Se-eu'ri-form.  (Securifor’mis; 
from secu'ris, an “axe.”] Shaped like 
an axe. t 

Se-cu-rig’er-ous. [Securig’erus; 
from secu'ris, an “axe,” and ge'ro, to 
‘“bear.”’] Bearing an axe, or what re- 
sembles an axe or hatchet. Applied to 
certain plants. 

Sed. — Se'des.* “A stool.” 

Sedantia. See SeparTives. 

Se-da'tion. [Seda’tio, o’nis; from 
se'do, seda'tum, to “allay.”’| The act of 
calming; the action of a sedative. 

Sed’a-tive. [Sedati’vus; from the 
same.] Allaying irritability or excitement. 

Sed’a-tives. [Sedati’va, and Se- 
dan’‘tia.] Medicines which by their 
immediate influence diminish vital action. 
Some, being more especially directed to 
the cireulatory system, are termed arterial 
sedatives; while others, exerting a direct 
influence on the nervous system, are called 
nervous sedatives. 

Sed-en-ta’ri-a Os'sa.* (‘‘Sedentary 
Bones.”) Applied to the bones on which 
we sit, the Os ischii and Os coccygis. 

Sed’en-ta-ry. |Sedenta‘rius ; from 
se’deo, to “sit.”] Sitting habitually; re- 
quiring a sitting posture. 

Sedes. See STooL. 

Sed'i-ment. [Sedimen’tum; from 
se'deo, to “remain,” or “settle.”] The 
particles in liquids which by their weight 
fall to the bottom. 

Sed-i-men’ta-ry. [From the same. ] 
Relating to, or formed by, sediment. 
Applied to stratified rocks formed of 
materials deposited from a state of sus- 
pension in water,—i.e. to all rocks except 
those of igneous origin. 

Sed'litz Pow’der. A compound of 
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Rochelle salt, carbonate of soda, and tar- 
taric acid, which, dissolved in water, 
forms an effervescing aperient liquid in 
imitation of Sedlitz water. See Put- 
VERES EFFERVESCENTES APERIENTES. 

Se’dum A’ere.* (“Acrid Sedum.”) 
The systematic name of the small house- 
leek, a plant of the Linnean class De- 
eandria, natural order Crassulacee. It 
is emetic and cathartic. 

Seed. [Lat.Se’mens; Gr.czippa; Fr. 
Semence, seh-monss’.] Theseed of aplant 
is a body produced by the agency of a 
flower, containing a ready-formed plant- 
let or germ, called the embryo. The seed, 
like the ovule, of which it is the fertil- 
ized and matured state, consists of a 
nucleus, or kernel, usually enclosed in 
two integuments, viz.: the Testa (or 
Episperm), and the Teg@men, which see. 
See also Semen. 

Seed-Bud. See Germen, and Germ. 

Seed-Coat. Sce AriL. 

Seed-Dowm. See Pappus. 

Seed-Lobe. See CoryLepon. 

Seed-Vessel. Sce Pericare. 

Seeing. See Vision. 

Seg’ment. ([Segmen’tum; from 
se'co, to “cut.”] A section: a part cut 
out of something; one of the divisions 
or lobes of a leaf or other organ of a 
plant. The segment of a circle is the 
part of its area comprised between a 
chord and the are which it subtends. 

Seg re-gat-ed, or Seg’re-gate. (Seg- 
grega’tus; from sey'reyo, segrega’tum, 
to “separate from the flock.”] Sepa- 
rated; insulated. 

Seidlitz Powder. 
Powper. 

Seigle. See SEcALE. 

Seignette’s (sdn-yetts’) Salt. The 
same as Rochelle salt, which was disco- 
vered by Seignette, of Rochelle. 

Sel. The French word for Satz, 
which see. 

Selaginacez,* se-laj-e-na’she-€. A 
natural order of exogenous plants, found 
in Hurope and at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It includes the Sela’go, 

Se-le’ni-ate. [Sele'nias, a’tis.] A 
combination of selenie acid with a base. 

Se-len’ic. ([Selen‘icus.] Belong- 
ing to selenium. Applied to an acid 
obtained from it. 

Sel-e-nif‘er-ous. [Selenif’erus: 
from sele’nium, and fe'ro, to “bear.”] 
Containing selenium. 

Se-le’ni-ous. ([Selemio’sus.] Ap- 
plied to an acid, the second degree of 
oxidation of selenium. 
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Se-le'nite. [Sele’nis, i’tis.] A com. 
bination of selenious acid with a base. 

Sel’e-nite. [Seleni’tes; from ce\jvn, 
the “ moon,” and AiGos, a ‘stone: named 
on account of its silvery lustre.] A spe. 
cies of La'pis specula'ris, or transparent 
sulphate of lime. 

Sel-e-nit‘ic. [Selemit/icus.] Ap. 
plied to waters which hold in solution 
selenite, or sulphate of lime. 

Se-le'ni-um.* [From cedjvn, the 
“moon.” See TeLLuRIuM.] A non-me- 
tallic elementary body which resembles 
sulphur in chemical properties. It is 
brittle, opaque, tasteless, insoluble in 
water and unaltered by air. 

Seleniuret, se-lén’yu-ret. [Selemi- 
ure’tum.| <A compound of selenium 
with a simple body. 

Sel-e-nog’ ra-phy. [Selenogra’- 
phia; from ce\jvn, the “moon,” and 
ypapa, to “write.”] A description of the 
surface of the moon. 

Sel-e-no-to-pog’ra-phy. [Seleno- 
topogra’phia; from ce\jvn, the moon,” 
réros, a “place,” and ypadw, to “write.”] 
A description of the places on the surface 
of the moon. See Topograpuy. 

Se-li'bra,* or Sem-i-li/bra.* [From 
se’mis, “half,” and libra, a ‘“pound.’’] 
Half a pound. 

Sella Tur'gi-ca.* (Fr. Selle Tur- 
cique, séll tiir'sék’.) (“Turkish Saddle.”) 
The small depression within the four 
clinoid processes of the sphenoid bone, 
on which the pituitary gland rests. 

Sem. — Se'men,* “seed,” or Sem'ina,* 
“ seeds.” 

Se-mei-og’ra-phy. [Semeiogra’- 
phia; from cypeioy, a “ sign,” or “ symp- 
tom,” and ypagw, to “write.”] A deserip- 
tion of the signs of disease. 

Se-mei-ol'o-gy. [Semeiolo’ gia; 
from onpsio, a “sign,” or “symptom,” and 
Aéyos, a “discourse.”] That branch of 
Medicine which treats of the signs or 
symptoms of disease; symptomatology ; 
symbology. 

Se-met-o'sis.* [From  onyeiiw, to 
“mark.”] Applied to the observation of 
the signs or symptoms of disease. 

Se-mei-ot/ic. [Semeiot'icus; from 
semeiot'ice.| Belonging to the signs or 
symptoms of diseases. 

Se-meli-ot'ies. [Semeiot/ica, or 
Semeiot’ice; from onyedw, to “mark 
with a sign.”] That branch of Medicine 
which treats of the signs or symptoms 
of diseases. See Semerosts. 

Se’men,* plural Sem’‘i-na. [From 
se'ro, se'vi, to “sow.”] (Fr. Semence, 
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seh moénss’.) The seed of a plant. (See 
Seep.) Also, the seminal liquor secreted 
in the testicles of animals. See Sperma- 
TOZOON. 

Se’men Con’tra.* An abbreviation 
of S—EmEN cConTRA VERMES, which see. 

Se’men con’tra Ver’més.* (‘Seed 
against Worms.’’) A mixture often kept 
in the shops on the European Continent, 
as avermifuge. It consists of the unex- 
panded flowers of different species of Ar- 
temisia, mixed occasionally with the seeds. 

Se’men Sane’tum.” (‘Holy Seed:” 
so named on account of its supposed 
virtues.) The seed of Artemisia santonica. 

Semen, Slow Emission of. See 
BrapysPeERMATISMUS. 

Semence. See Seep, and Semen. 

Sem/‘i-. [From se'mis, “half.”] A 
prefix denoting half. 

Sem-i-cir’cu-lar Ca-nals’. Three 
canals, of aform indicated by their name, 
in the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone, and opening into the vestibulum. 

Sem-i-cor’date. {From — se’mis, 
“half,” and cor, cor'’dis, a ‘heart.’’] 
Hialf heart-shaped (divided lengthwise). 

Sem-i-cu’'pi-um.* [From se/mis, and 
cu'bo, to “lie down.”] <A half-bath, or 


hip-bath. 

Semidr. — Semidrach'ma.* “ Half a 
drachm.” 

Sem-i-flos'cu-lar.. [From semis, 


“half,” and los, a“ flower.”] Applied to 
ahead of flowers whose petals are ligulate. 

Semih. — Semiho'ra.* “Half an 
hour.” 

Sem-i-lu'nar. [Semiluna’ris; from 
semis, a “half,” and /u’na, the “moon.” 
Resembling a half-moon, or crescent. 

Semilu/nar Gan'gii-a. The gan- 
glia formed on the sympathetic nerve as 
it enters the abdomen, from which nerves 
are distributed to the viscera; the ab- 
dominal ganglia. 

Semilu’mar Walves. [WVal’vulze 
Semiluma’res.] The three valves at 
the commencement of the aorta; also 
applied to the same number at the be- 
ginning of the pulmonary artery. 

Sem-i-lu’mate, The same as Semi- 
LUNAR, which see. 

Sem-i-mem-bra-no’'sus.* [From 
sem'is, a “half,” and membra'na, a “mem- 
brane.’’] (“Half-membranous [Muscle].’’) 
A muscle arising from the tuber ischii 
and inserted into the head of the tibia 
and into the lower part of the femur. 
It bends the leg. 

Sem/i-na,* gen. Sem‘i-enum, the 
plural of Semen, a “seed.” 
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Sem‘i-nal. [Semina’lis; from se'- 
men, a “seed.”] Belonging to seed, or 
the semen; relating to seed. 

Seminal Air. See Aura SemINALIS. 

Sem-i-na'tion. |[Semina tio, 0'nis ; 
from se’men, a *‘seed,” or the “semen.”} 
Literally, the “act of sowing seed.” The 
natural dispersion of seeds; also, the im- 
mission of the semen in uterum. 

Sem-i-nif’er-ous. [Seminif’erus; 
from se’men, “seed,” and /e’ro, to “ bear.” } 
Bearing seeds; also, conveying the semi- 
nal fluid. 

Se-min’i-form. [Seminifor’mis; 
from se’men, “seed.”’] Having the ap- 
pearance of seed. 

Se-min’'u-la,* or Se-min’u-lum.* 
[Diminutive of se’men, “seed.”] Often 
applied to the reproductive corpuscles of 
eryptogamous plants. 

Sem-i-or-bie’u-lar. [From semi, 
“half,” and or'bis, an “orb,” or “cir- 
ele.”] Half-round; semicircular. 

Sem-i-o'vate. [From sem’i, “half,” 
and ova'tus, ‘‘ovate.”] Like the half of 
an ovate figure divided longitudinally. 

Se’mis,* or Se-mis'sis.* The half 
of any thing. See SS. 

Sem-i-sep’'tate. [From se’nis, a 
“half,” and sep/tum, a‘ partition.”] In 
Botany, having a partition reaching 
partly across. 

Sem-i-Spi-na/lés.* = [From  se’mis, 
“half,” and spi’na, a “spinous process ;”” 
because they are attached half to the 
spinous and half to the transverse pro- 
cesses.] Two muscles connected with the 
transverse and spinous processes of the 
vertebra, and termed respectively semz- 
spina’lis col'li, and semispina'lis dor'si. 

Semissis. Sce Semis. 

Sem-i-ten-di-no’sus.* —(“‘Semiten- 
dinous {Muscle].’’) The name of a mus- 
ele arising from the tuber isehii and in- 
serted into the anterior tuberosity of the 
tibia. It bends the leg. : 

Sem i-te-rete. [From sem’, “half,” 
and te’res, “long and round.’”’] Half 
cylindrical. Applied to plants. 

Sem-per-vi'rent. [From _ sem'per, 
“always,” and vi/rens, the present parti- 


ciple of vireo, to “be green.”] Ever- 
green. 
Sem-per-vi'vze.* [From _ semper, 


“always,” and vi'vus, “alive,” or “liv- 
ing.”] The Jussieuan name of a natu- 
ral order of plants. See CRASSULACE. 
Sémé. See Senna. ; 
Sen’e-ea Oil. A name given to a 
variety of petroleum obtained on or near 
Seneca Lake, in the State of oh as York. 
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It fas been much used as an external 
application in rheumatism. 

Sene'cio (se-ne/she-o) Vul-ga’ris.* 
Groundsel. A plant of the natural order 
Composite. It is emetic in large doses, 
but is seldom used. It is sometimes ap- 
plied externally to painful swellings and 
ulcers. 

Se-nee'tus, a’tis.* [From _ se'nex, 
“old.”] (Fr. Vieillesse, ve-a‘yéss’.) Old 
age; usually reckoned from about the 
sixtieth year. 

Sen’e-ga.* [From Sen’egal.] Seneka. 
The Pharmacopeeial || name for the root 
of Polyg'ala Sen'ega. It is a stimulating 
expectorant and diuretic. It was for- 
merly regarded as a remedy for the bite 
of the rattlesnake, whence the popular 
name snake-root. 

Sen’e-Sin. [Senegi’ma.] An alka- 
line principle obtained from the root of 
Polygala senega. 

Se-nés'’cenece. [Senescen’tia: from 
senes'co, to “grow old.”] The state or 
progress of growing old. 

Sémevé, sdn‘vd’, or sd‘neh-va’. A 
French name for mustard. See Srvaris. 

Se'nile. [Seni/lis; from se'nex, 
“old;” also, an “old man.”] Of or be- 
longing to old age; old: as, Wtas senilis 
(“old age’’), Arcus senilis (“bow of old 
age’). See Arcus SENILIS. 

Sen’na.* (Fr. Séné, sd'nd’.) The 
Pharmacopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
leaflets of Cassia acutifolia, C. obovata, 
and C. elongata. Senna is a prompt, 
efficient, and safe purgative, and is well 
adapted to those affections in which a de- 
cided but not violent impression is de- 
sired. 

Sen/na Al-ex-an-dri’ma.*  (“Alex- 
andrine Senna.”) The Pharmacopeeial 
name (Br. Ph.) for the leaves of various 
species of Cassia. 

Sen’na, A-mer'i-can. 
the Cassia Marilandica. 

Sen’na In’di-ea.* (“Indian Sen- 
na.”) The Pharmacopceial name for the 
leaves of the Cassia elongata (Br. Ph.), 
or C. officinalis (Lond. Ph.). See Senna. 

Se-noce'u-late. {Senocula’tus; 
from seni, “six,” apd oc’ulus, an “eye.” } 
Having six eyes. 

Sen-sa'tion. [Sensa’tio, o/nis ; 
from sen'tio, sen’sum, to ‘perceive,’ to 
“think,” or “feel.’”’] The consciousness 
of an impression made by an external 
body on the organs of sense; the imme- 
diate effect produced on the mind by the 
contact of an external object with the 
nerves of sensation. 
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Sensations, Diseases affecting 
the. See AisrHeric. 


Sense. [Sem‘sus; from sen'itio, sen'- 
sum, to “perceive,” to “think,” or“ feel.” ] 
A faculty by which the properties or 
conditions of external things are per- 
ceived. There are usually reckoned five 
senses: viz., sight, hearing (or audition), 
taste, touch, and smell, which will be 
noticed under their proper heads. 

Sen-si-bil-ty. [Sensibil itas, a’tis; 
from the same.] That faculty by which 
the brain perceives an impression made 
upon it; the power by which living parts 
receive impressions from the different 
bodies placed in contact with them. 

Sen’'si-ble. [Sensib’ilis; from the 
same.] Capable of sensation; percepti- 
ble by the senses; capable of exciting 
sensation. 

Sen’si-tive. [Sensiti’vas; from the 
same.] Endowed with feeling; easily 
affected; sentient. 

Sen'sitive Plant. A name for the 
Mimo'sa pudi'ea, a small annual plant, 
remarkable for the irritability or sponta- 
neous motion of its pinnate leaflets, which 
collapse and fold up when touched, or 
when irritated by casting on them the 
focus of a burning-glass. A similar 
change takes place on the approach of 
night, when the plant seems to go tosleep. 

Sen-so’ri-al. [Sensoria’lis; from 
senso'rium, ‘‘centre of sensation,’ the 
“pbrain.”] Belonging to the sensorium. 

Sen-so’ri-um.* | From sen/tio, sen’- 
sum, to “perceive,” or “feel.””] Centre of 
sensation; the brain; also, the collection 
of ganglia at the base of the brain. 

Senso/rium Com-mu’ne.* (“Com- 
mon Sensorium.”) The common seat or 
centre of all the senses, where the nerves 
proper to the different organs of sense 
take their origin. Applied to the brain. 

Sen’so-ry. [Semnso’rius; from sen’- 
sus, “sense.” ] A term applied to those 
nerves which convey impressions to the 
neural axis, as distinguished from the 
motory nerves. ; 

Sentiemt, sen/she-ent. [Sen’tiens: 


‘from sen'tio, to “perceive,” or “feel.” ] 


Having sensation or feeling. That which 
is particularly susceptible of sensation, 
as the extremities of the nerves. 
Sentimentalism. See ALustA, and 
ELAtTIO. 
Se’'pal. [Sep’/alum,; from se’par, “ di- 
vided”?] A division or leaf of a calyx. 
Sep’a-line, or Sep’a-lous. [From 
sep'alum, a “sepal.’’| Relating to sepals. 
Sep’a-loid. [Sepaloi’des; from 


= sa 
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gep'alum, a “ sepal,” and sides, a “ form.”’] 
Resembling a sepal. 

Sep’a-rat-ed Flow’ers. When sta- 
mens and pistils occupy separate flowers, 
these are called separated. 

Sep’a-ra-to-ry. [Separato’rium; 
from sep'aro, separa’tum, to “separate.” ] 
A vessel used for separating fluids of 
different densities, or liquors from the 
materials with which they have been 
mixed, or the essential from the less im- 
portant parts. Also, an instrument for 
separating the pericranium from the 
skull, in post-mortem examinations or 
dissections. 

Se’'pi-a.* A pigment prepared from 
a black juice secreted by the glands of 
the Sepia, or cuttle-fish, which the ani- 
mal ejects to darken the water and con- 
eeal itself from its enemies. This juice 
was used as ink by the ancients. It 
forms a beautiful brown pigment with a 
fine grain. See next article. 

Se’pi-a-dze.* [From Se'pia, the 
“ecuttle-fish.”] A family of Mollusks of 
the cuttle-fish tribe. They belong to the 
order CePHALOPODA, which see. 

Sep’ta,* cen. Sep-to’rum, the plural 
of Seprum, which see. 

Sep-tze’mi-a.* [From onzrés, “pu- 
trid,” and aipza, “blood.”] A morbid 
state of the blood, caused by septic or 
putrid matters received into the circula- 
tion. Essentially the sameas IcHorMIA. 

Sep’tate. [From sep’tum, a “ parti- 
tion.”] Having a partition. Applied to 
pericarps. 

Sep-tem-an-gu-la’'tus.* [From sep!- 
tem, “seven,” and an'gulus, an “ angle.”] 
Having seven prominent angles. 

Sep-tem-den'tate. [Septemden- 
ta’tus; from sep/tem, “seven,” and dens, 
a “tooth.”] Having seven teeth. Ap- 
plied to certain animals. 

Sep-tem-lo’bate. [Septemloba’- 
tus; from sep'tem, “seven,” and lo’bus, 
a “lobe.”] Having seven lobes. 

Sep-tem-ner’vis.* [From sep’tem, 
“seven,” and ner’vus, a “nerve.”] Hav- 
ing seven nerves. 

Sep’te-nate. [Septena’tus; from 
septe'ni, “seven,” “by sevens.” ] Disposed 
in sevens. 

Sep-ten’tri-o-nal. [Septentrio- 
na'‘lis, or Septentriona’rius; from 
septen'trio, the “north.”] Northern; 
that which grows in or inhabits the 
north or northern countries. 

Septfoil. See TormentTILiaA. 

Septhzemia. Sce Sepremia. 

Sep'tic. [Sep’tieus; from cjzw, to 
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“putrefy.”] Tending to putrefy; caus- 
ing putrefaction. 

Sep-ti-ci'dal. [Septici’dus; from 
sep'tum, a “fence,” a “partition,” and 
ex'do, to “eut.”] Dehiscent by the par- 
titions,—i.e. along the lines of junction. 
Applied to the capsules of plants. 

Sep-tif'er-ous. [Septif’erus; 
from sep'tum, a “ partition,” and /e're, to 
“hbear.”] Bearing or having septa. 

Sep’ti-form. (Septifor’mis; from 
sep'tum, a “partition.”] Formed like a 
septum. 

Sep-tif'ra-gal. [Septif/ragus; 
from sep/tum, a *‘ partition,” and fran’go, 
to “break.”] Septifragal dehiscence is 
a modification of either the loculicidal, 
or septicidal, in which the valves fall 
away, leaving the dissepiments attached 
to the axis. 

Sep'ti-lis.* [From sep'twm, a “ par- 
tition.”] Applied to the placentarium 
when attached to the septa: sep’tile. 

Sep-tu-la’tus.* [From sep'tulum, a 
“little septum.”] Having septula. 

Sep-tu-lif'er-ous. [Septu’lifer, or 
Septulif’erus; from sep'tulum, a “little 
septum,” and /e’ro, to “bear.’”’] Bear- 
ing septula. 

Sep’tu-lum,* plural Sep’tu-la. 
[Diminutive of sep'tum, a “partition.” ] 
A “little septum.” Applied to a lamina 
which divides the anther of the Orchids 
into two cavities. 

Sep/tum,* plural Sep’ta. [From se’- 
pio, sep'tum, to “enclose,” to “fence in.” } 
A Latin word signifying a “fence,” 
“partition,” or “enclosure.” In Botany, 
a dissepiment. Also applied to bony, 
cartilaginous, or membranous partitions 
in the human body. 

Sep’tum Au-ric-u-la’rum.* (“Par- 
tition of the Auricles.”) The partition 
which separates the right from the left 
auricle of the heart. 

Sep’tum Cér-e-bel/li.* (‘Partition 
of the Cerebellum.”) The process of the 
dura mater dividing the cerebellum per- 
pendicularly into symmetrical halves. 

Sep’tum Cér’e-bri.*  (“ Partition 
of the Brain, or Cerebrum.”) The falci- 
form process of the dura mater. 

Sep’tum Cor'dis.* (“Partition of 
the Heart.”) The septum or partition 
between the ventricles of the heart. 

Sep'tum Lu/ci-dum.*  (“ Pellucid 
Septum.”) A thin triangular partition 
between the lateral ventricles of the brain. 

Sep'tum Na’ri-um.* (‘Partition 
of the Nostrils.”) The partition between 
the nostrils. 
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Sep’ tum Pee-tin-i-for’me.* 
(“ Comb-like Partition.”) An imperfect 
tendinous septum separating the ecrura 
of the penis. 

Sep’tum Sero’ti.. (“Partition of 
the Serotum.”) A partition formed by 
the dartos, dividing the scrotum into two 
equal cavities and separating the testes. 

Sep’tum Trans-ver’sum.* 
(“Transverse Partition.”) The dia- 
phragm, which separates the thorax from 
the abdomen. This term is also applied 
to the tentorium cerebelli. 

Sep’tum Ven-tric-u-lo’/rum.* 
(“Partition of the Ventricles.”) The 
partition which separates the right from 
the left ventricle of the heart. 

Seq. Luce = Sequen’ti Lu'ce.* 
following day.” 

Se-que'la,* plural Se-que’lz. [From 
se'quor, to “follow.”] A consequence or 
sequel. In Pathology, sequel are mor- 
bid affections which succeed to acute or 
severe diseases after the latter have 
abated. 

Se-que'le,* cen. Seq-ue-la’rum, the 
plural of Srquexa, which see. 

Se-ques'trum.* [From seques’tro, 
to “sever,” to “separate.”] Any dead 
portion of bone in a wound, abscess, or 
ulcer, cast off by necrosis. 

Se’ri-n!1. ([Seria’lis; from se‘rics, 
an “order,” or “row,” “succession.” } 
Following in a determinate order, or ar- 
ranged in rows. 

Se'vi-ate. [From the same.] The 
same as SertAL, which see. 

Sericcous, sc-rish’us. [Seri¢’eus; 
from sericum, “silk.”] Silky; resem- 
bling silk. 

Ser-i-ci-fo'li-us.* [From sericwm, 
“silk,” and fu'liua, a “leaf.”] Having 
silken leaves. 

Ser'i-cum.* [Gr. oypxdy.] Silk, the 
product of several animals, but chiefly 
of the Bom'by.c mo’ri, or silkworm. In 
Botany, applied to a kind of soft, hairy 
pubescence, of a white, shining, silky 
appearance. 

Se’ri-68.* [From se’ro, to “join.” ] 
A Latin word signifying an “order, or 
continuous succession.” A geometrical 
series is one to which each term is a 
amuitiple of the preeeding by a constant 
factor. Series is applied in Geology to 
a group of strata, as the “secondary 
series,” the “transition series,” the “Si- 
lurian series,” ete. 

Ser’o-lin. [Seroli/m23 from se’rum, 
and o!leum, “oil.”"} An oily or fatty mat- 
ter discovered in the serum of the blood. 
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Se-ros'i-ty. [Seros'itas, a/tis; from 
se'rum, “whey.”] The serum of the 
blood, or the whey of milk. 

Se-rot'i-nous. (Serot/imus; from 
se'rus, “late.”] Late; late in the even- 


ing. In Botany, flowering or fruiting 
late. See MemBrana SEROTINA. 


Se’rous. ([Sero’sus; from se/rum.] 
Of the nature of serum; also, secreting 
serum. 

Ser’pens.* [Present participle from 
ser'po, to “creep.”] Creeping or wind- 
ing like a serpent. Applied to a form 
of batdnéss. See Arpa. 


Ser-pen-ta’ri-a.* [From ser'pens, 


a ‘‘serpent:” so called because reputed 


to be an antidote for the bite of serpents. ] 
Virginia Snakeroot, or Ser’pentary. The 
Pharmacopeeial name || for the root of 
Aristolo'chia serpenta’ria, and other spe- 
cies of Aristolochia; the Aristolochix ser- 
pentariz radix (“root of Aristolochia ser- 
pentaria’’) of the Dublin Pharmacopeecia. 
Serpentaria is a stimulant tonic, some- 
times acting as a diaphoretic and diu- 
retic. 

Serpenta ria Vir-gin-i-a’na.* 
Another name for Aristolo'chia serpenta’- 
rida. 

Serpentary. Sec SeRPENTARIA. 

Ser-pen'ti-form. ([Serpentifor’- 
mis; from ser'pens, serpen'tis, a “ser- 
pent.”’] Having the form of a serpent. 

Ser’ pen-tine. (Serpenti’mus: from 
the “‘same.] Pertaining to 4 serpent; 
winding about like a serpent; meander- 
ing. 

Serpentine. [From the same.] A 
magnesian rock of various colors, and 
often speckled like a serpent’s skin. It 
sometimes occurs crystallized, and is 
used for ornamental purposes. Verd 
antique is an aggregate of serpentine 
and marble. 

Ser-pig i-nous. 
Having serpigo. 

Ser-pi'go, g’inis.* [From ser'po, to 
“ereep.”] Ringworm, or tetter. See 
Herpes. 

Ser’ra.* A Latin word signifying a 
“saw.” Applied to the serrations or 
tooth-like articulating processes of cer- 
tain bones, as those of the cranium. 

Sér'rate, or Sér'rat-ed. [Serra’- 


[Serpigcino’sus.} 


tus; from serra, a “saw.”] Beset with 


teeth pointing forwards, like those of a 
saw. Applied to leaves. 
Ser-rat'i-form. [Serratifor’ mis; 
from the same.] Having the appearance 
of a saw. : 
Ser-ra’'tion. ‘Serra’‘tio; from ser'ra, 
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a “saw.”’] <A formation or structure re- 
sembling the teeth of a saw. 

Sér'ra-ture. [From the same.] One 
‘of the teeth of a serrate leaf or body. 
Also, a notching or indenture in the 
edge of any thing. 

Ser-ra’/tus Mag’nus.* (“Great 
Serrated [Muscle].”) A muscle of the 
lateral thoracic region, arising by fleshy 
serrations from the upper ribs, and in- 
serted into the whole length of the 
scapula. 

Serra’tus Pos-ti’eus.* (“Posterior 
Serrated [Musele].”) The name of two 
. muscles of the back, superior and infe- 
rior, arising from some of the vertebrae, 
and inserted by serrations into several 
of the ribs. 

Serre-Neeud (Fr.),sér nvh. [From 
serrer, to “press,” and neud, a “knot.’’] 
The name of an instrument used in sur- 
gery to tighten ligatures. 

Sér'ru-late. (Serrula’tus; from 
ser’rula, a “little saw.”] Minutely ser- 
rated; serrate with fine teeth. 

Ser’tu-lum.* [Diminutive of ser’- 
tum, a “garland.”] A term sometimes 
applied to a simple umbel. 

Se’rum.* The greenish-yellow fluid 
constituent of blood, which separates 
from the ecrassamentum during coagula- 
tion; the /iq’uor san’ guinis deprived of its 
fibrin or coagulable matter; serosity. 
Also, the whey of milk. 

Se’rum Lae’ tis.* (“Serum of Milk.’’) 
Whey. See Wuey. 

Serv. — Ser’va.* “ Keep, or preserve.” 

Ses’a-mi Fo'li-um,* or Ses’/a-mi 
Fo’li-a.* Benne Leaf. The Pharma- 
copecial name (U.S. Ph.) for the leaves 
of the Ses’amum Jn'diewm and Ses’amum 
orienta’ le. 

Ses/a-moid. [Sesamoi’des, or 
Sesamoi’deus; from cfcayov, a “seed 
of the sesamum,” and eidos, a “form.’’] 
Resembling a grain of sesamum. 

Ses’amoid Bones. [Os‘sa (or Os- 
sie/ula) Sesamoei'dea.| A designation 
of certain small bones found at the 
roots of the first joint of the thumb and 
of the great toe. 

Ses'qui-. A prefix signifying “one 
and a half,” as sesqui-granum, a “ grain 
and a half.’ Used in Chemistry to in- 
dicate that an equivalent and a half of 
one ingredient is combined with one of 
another. See Sesquioxipr. 

Sesquih. — Sesquiho'ra* 
and a half.” 

Ses-qui-ox/ide. Literally, a com- 
pound of one and a half proportions cf 


“An hour 


SET 


oxygen with one proportion of some 
other body, or, which is the same, of » 
three equivalents of oxygen and two 
equivalents of another body. 

Sesquiox’ide of Irom, otherwise 
called Per-ox'ide of I'von. A prepa- 
ration made by adding water of ammo- 
nia to a solution of the sulphate of iron. 
The precipitate deposited is the hydrated 
oxide of iron (the Fer'ri ox'idum hy- 
dra'tum of the U.S. Pharmacopeeia), 
also termed the hydrated peroxide of 
iron, forming the best, if not the only; 
antidote for poisoning with arsenic. By 
exposure to heat in a covered vessel, it 
becomes the simple sesquioxide (or per- 
oxide) of iron. 

Ses'sile. [Ses’silis; from se’deo, 
ses’sum, to “sit.’’] Sitting close to the 
stem; having no petiole or peduncle. 
Applied to leaves and flowers. 

Ses-si-li-flo’rus.* [From sessilis, 
“sessile,” and flos, a “flower.”] Hav- 
ing sessile flowers: sessiliflo’rous. 

Ses-si-li-fo-li-a/tus,* or Ses-si-li- 
fo’li-us.* [From ses'silis, “sessile,” 
and fo'lium, a “leaf.’’] Having sessile 
leaves: sessilifoliate; sessilifolious. 

Sesune. — Sesun'cia.* “An ounce 
and a half.” ¢ 

Se’ta,* plural Se’tee. A bristle. In 
Botany, a species of pubescence covering 
certain plants. Also applied to the stiff 
hairs that issue from certain of the Ane/- 
lata and serve in lieu of feet. 

Se-ta’ceous. [Seta’ceus; from se’ta, 
a “bristle.”] Like bristles. 

Se'tze,* the plural of Seta, which 
see. 

Se-tif/er-ous. ([Setif/erus; from 
se'ta, a “bristle,” and /fe’ro, to “bear.”’] 
The same as Setigrrovs, which see. 

Se’ti-form. [Setifer’mis; from 
se'ta, a “hbristle.’] Formed like a 
bristle. 

Se-tig’er-ous. [Set/iger, or Se- 
tig’erus; from se’ta, a “bristle,” and 
ge'ro, to “bear.’”’], Bearing bristles. 

Se’ton, or Setaceum,* se-ta’she-itim. 
[From se’ta, a “bristle,” or “coarse hair,” 
horse-hair having been originally used 
for setons.} A small canal, or artificial 
passage, made under the skin by means 
of an instrument called a seton-needle, 
carrying with it a number of threads of 
linen, silk, or cotton, which are daily 
moved forwards or backwards, in order 
to keep up a constant irritation and dis- 
charge. 

Se-tose’. [Seto’sus; from se’ta, a 
“pristle.””] Covered with bristles; bristly. 
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Set’u-la.* [Diminutive of se/ta, a 
“bristle.”] A small bristle. 

Seventh Pair [Par Sep’timum]. 
A pair of encepbalic nerves divided into 
two parts: the portio dura (“hard por- 
tion”) being distributed to the face, and 
hence termed facial nerve; and the por- 
tio mollis (“soft portion”), called the 
auditory nerve, sending its filaments to 
the ear. 

Seventh Sense, also called Vis’¢e- 
ral Sense. A term applied by some wri- 
ters to the instinctive sensations arising 
from the ganglionic department of the 
nervous system. 

Se’vum.* Suet. The Pharmaco- 
poeial name for the prepared fat of sheep; 
the Adeps ovilli. Tallow; fat. Also 
termed Sebum. See Apeps. 

Se’/vum Ce’ti.* (“Fat of the Whale.’”) 
Spermaceti, obtained from the Physe'ter 
macroceph' alus. 

Se'vum 0-vil‘lum.* Mutton suet. 

Sex-fa/ri-ous. Six-rowed. Applied 
to parts of plants. 

Sex'fid, or Sex’'i-fid. [Sex’fidus; 
from sex, “six,” and /fin'do, to “ cleave.”’} 
Divided into six portions. 

Sex-flo’rus.* [From sea, “six,” 
and jlos, a “flower.”’] Having six 
flowers: sexiflo’rous. 

Sex-par’tite. [From sex, “six,” 
and par'tio, parti'tum, to “part.”] Six- 
parted. 

Sex’tant. [From sea’tans, the “sixth 
part,” the limb of the instrument being 
a sixth part of a circle.] An instrument 
for measuring the angular distance of 
objects by reflection. It is chiefly used 
for nautical purposes in measuring the 
altitudes of celestial objects. 

Sex'u-al. [Sexua’lis; from sex!us, 
“sex.”] Belonging to sex; distinguish- 
ing the sexes. 

Sex’'ual Sys’tem. The system or 
method of classifying plants invented by 
Linneus, founded on the number, posi- 
tion, and connection of the sexual organs. 

Shad'dock. <A large fruit, resem- 
bling the orange, obtained from the Cit'- 
rus decuma’na, growing in the East and 
West Indies. It has a slightly bitterish 
or astringent taste, which renders it less 
palatable than the orange; but it is 
peculiarly grateful and acceptable to the 
stcmach in the convalescence from sea- 
sickness, especially in hot climates. 

Shaggy. See Hirsute. 

Shak’ing Pal’sy. The common 
name for the Synelonus ballismus of Dr. 
Good. 
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Shale. A crumbling variety of slate; 
indurated clay. 

Sham-poo/ing. The employment 
of the vapor-bath, accompanied by a 
process of friction, kneading, and exten- 
sion of the muscles, tendons, and liga- 
ments. 


Sharp. See AcuTE. 
Sharp-Pointed. See CuspiDATE, 
and Mucronatr. 

Sheath. [Vagi'ma.] In Botany, a 


tubular body enclosing or surrounding 
some other. 

Sheath, Med’ul-la-ry. A tissue of 
spiral vessels or ducts surrounding the 
pith of plants. This is no special organ, 
and merely represents the earliest-formed 
vascular tissue of the stem. 

Shell. [Crus’ta, TTes'ta.] The 
calcareous skeleton which encloses the 
soft parts of a testaceous mollusk; an 
inorganic, laminated deposit of caleare- 
ous earth, more or less combined with 
albuminous matter. Shells are divided 
into univalve, bivalve, and multivalve, 
and are the subjects of the science of 
Conchology. Also, the covering of an 
egg. 
Sher’bet. [Lat. Sorbe’tum, or 
Sorbe’'thum: Fr. Sorbet, sor'ba’.] A 
cooling summer drink much used in the 
East, made of the juice of fruits and 
water, variously sweetened and flavored. 

Sher’ry. [Vi‘num Xer'iecum; 
from Xeres,a town of Spain.] The Vinwn 
album, or white wine. 

Shield. A name for an apothecium. 
See AporHecia. 

Shield’-like Car’ti-lage. The Car- 
tilago seutiformis, or Cartilago thyroides. 

Shield-Shaped. See PeLtartsx, and 
ScuTirorm. 

Shin. [Anticne’mion.] The crest, 
or prominent anterior ridge, or edge, of 
the tibia: sometimes applied to the bone 
itself. 

Shin’-Bone. The tibia, or large bone 
of the leg. See Tipra. 

Shin’gles. [From cin’gulum, a “ gir- 
dle.”] A popular name for Hrrprs 
ZostER, which see. 

Shoot. (Sur’culus.] Any young 
or fresh branch of a plant. 

Short-Sightedmess. See Myopy. 


Shoulder. See Armus, and Hv- 
MERUS.. 
Shoulder-Blade. See ScaruLa. 


Show, or La/bor Show. Popularly, 
the red-colored mucus discharged from 
the vagina shortly before childbirth. 

Show ’er-Bath. [Dmplu‘'viam.] 
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A mode of bathing which consists in 
throwing a column of water with more 
or less violence upon the surface of the 
body. When a column of water is let 
fall from a considerable height, it is 
termed by the French Douche (doosh). 
See Doucne. 

Shrivelled. 
Rveose. 

Shrub. [Fru’tex.] A woody plant 
with a stem branched from or near the 
ground, and less than five times the 
height of a man. A shrub which ap- 
proaches a tree in size, or resembles it 
In aspect, is said to be arborescent. 
Also, a liquor made of acid fruits, sugar, 
and other substances to give a flavor, 
digested in rum or brandy. Shrub in 
this sense is a corruption of the Arabic 
sherab (she-rib’), and is nearly the same 
as SHERBET. 

Shrub-like. See Fruricoss. 

Si-al’a-den, enis.* [From ciadov, 
the “spittle,” and adjv, a “gland.”] A 
salivary gland. 

Si-al-ad-e-ni'tis, idis.* [From sial’- 
aden, a “salivary gland.”] Inflamma- 
tion of a salivary gland. 

Si-al-ad-e-non’eus.* [From sial’a- 
den, a “salivary gland,” and Gyxos, a 
“tumor.”] Swelling of a salivary gland. 

Si-al’a-gégue. [Sialago‘gus; from 
cialov, “saliva,” and dyw, to “lead or 
earry off.”] Having power to increase 
the flow of the saliva. 

Si-a-li’na.* [From ciadov, “ saliva.’ 
A term for a peculiar principle contained 
in the saliva: sialin. 

Si’‘a-line. ([Siali’mus; from ciadoy, 
“saliva.’’] Belonging to the saliva, or 
spittle. 

Si-a-lo'dés.* [From ciao, “saliva.”] 
Having saliva; like saliva. : 

Si’'a-loid. [Sialoi’des:; from ciadoy, 
“saliva,” and efdos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling saliva. 

Si-a-lo-li-thi'a-sis.* [From ciadov, 
“saliva,” and lithi/asis, the “formation 
of stone.”] The formation of salival 
calculus. : 

Si-a-lol'i-thus.* [From ciadoy, 
“saliva,” and dios, a “stone.”] A sali- 
val caleulus. 

Si-a-lol'o-gy. ([Sialolo’gia; from 
giado’, “saliva,” and désyo;, a “ discourse.’’] 
The doctrine of the saliva; that branch 
of Physiology which treats of the saliva, 
its secretion, uses, ete. 

Si-a-lon’eus.* [From ciaoy, “sali- 
va,” and déyxo;, a “tumor.’’] A tumor 
ander the tongue, resulting from ob- 
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struction to the flow of saliva by a sali- 
val calculus. 

Si-a-lor-rhoe'a.* {From  ciadov, 
“saliva,” and féw, to “flow.”] <A flow 
of the saliva. 

Sib’bens. A popular Scotch term 
for a disease resembling syphilis. 

Sib'i-lamt. |Sib/ilans: from s7b’ilo, 
to “hiss.”]| Making a hissing sound, or 
whistling. 

Sic’cant. ([Sie’ecans; from sic’co, to 
“dry.”] Having power to dry; drying. 

Sic-ci-fo H-us.* [From xie’eus, 
“dry,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.”] Having 
a dry leaf: siccifo’lious. 


Sick. [Lat. 2’ger: Fr. Malade, 
ma'‘lad’.] Affected with Sickness, 
which see. 

Sick’ness. [Lat. Mor’bus, and 


Z£gritu’do; Fr. Maladie, mila‘de’.] 
In a general sense, any kind of disease 
or malady involving the whole bedy, 
but applied more particularly to a nau- 
seated state of the stomach, with or 
without retching and vomiting. 

Sid’er-a-tion. [Si€era’tio, o’nis ; 
from si'dus, a “ star,” or “constellation.” ] 
A sudden attack, supposed to be the 
result of sidereal influence. Under this 
term were included, by the ancients, 
apoplexy and paralysis; also, mortifica- 
tion, or sphacelus. 

Si-de’re-al, or Sid’e-ral. [Side’- 
reus, and Sidera’lis; from si/dus, sid'- 
eris, a “star.”] Belonging to the stars, 
or signs in the heavens; starry. A side- 
real day is the time in which the earth 
makes a complete rotation on its axis, 
with respect to a fixed star, or any fixed 
point in space. 

Sid-e-ri/tés.* — [Gr. ocdnpirns, “of or 
belonging to iron;” from ciénpos, “iron,” 
Nios, a “stone,” being understood.] A 
name for the magnet, or loadstone. 

Sid-e-rog’ra-phy. [Siderogra’- 
phia; from cidnpos, “iron,” or “steel,” 
and ypadw, to “write.”] A history of 
iron or steel; the art or practice of 
engraving on steel. 

Sid-e-ro-tech'ni-a.* [From sidnpos, 
“iron,” and réxvn, “art.”] The art of 
treating minerals containing iron; also, 
the art of working in iron. 

Sienite. See SYENITE, 

Si-ér’ra. [From ser’ra, a “saw.”] 
A Spanish word signifying a “saw,” but 
usually applied to a chain of high moun- 
tains, because at a great distance the 
peaks present an appearance resembling 
saw-teeth. 

Sieve. See CoLATORIUM. 
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Sieve-like. See CoLirormis, Criv- 
rirorm, and Eramorp. 
Si-gaul’ti-am Op-e-ra'tion. The 


division of the symphysis pubis in cases 
of impracticable labor from contraction 
or deformity, first performed by Sigault. 
See Sympuysoromy. 

Sigh. See Susprrrum. 

Sight. See Visus, and Viston. 

Sight, Dimmess of. See Carico. 

Sight, Morbid. Sce Paropsis. 

Sig'il-late. [Sigilla’tus: from 
siyil’ lium, a “seal.” | Marked with a seal. 

Sig’/moid. ([Sigmei’des; from , 
and ¢ldo;, a “form.’’] Curved like the 
letter S; resembling the Greek letter & 
(sigma). 

Sig’moid Fiex’ure. ([Flexu’ra 
Sigmoi'dea.| A name applied to that 
portion of the colon which is between the 
descending portion and the rectum. 

Sig’moid Walves. [ Wal’ vulze 
Sigmoi'deze.| The semilunar valves of 
the aorta and of the pulmonary artery. 

Sign. [Sig’mum.| Literally, a “mark.” 
Applied to any appearance, symptom, or 
circumstance from which the physician is 
enabled to decide as to the nature or pro- 
bable termination of the disease. In 
Pharmacy the term is applied to certain 
marks employed in formulx and pre- 
scriptions, viz.: tb for a pound; § for an 
ounce; 5 for a drachm; 9 for a seruple; 
Mm foraminim. In Astronomy, it denotes 
a portion of the ecliptic, or zodiac, con- 
taining thirty degrees. 

Sig/ma.* [Imperative mood of sig’no, 
to “mark.”] ‘Mark,’ or “write”? A 
word added at the end of prescriptions 
to show what directions are to be copied 
by the druggist for the guidance of the 
patient or his attendant. 

Si-le’ne Vir-gim'i-ca.* The syste- 
matie name of Wild Pink, a plant of the 
natural order Caryophyllacee. The root 
has been used as an anthelmintic. 

Si/lex,* gen. Sil/i-gis. [From yak, 
a “stone,” or “pebble” ?] Flint; quartz. 
Sometimes synonymous with Sriica. 

Sil'i-ea.* [From si’lex.] One of the 
primitive earths; a substance composed 
of oxygen and silicon (or silicium), and 
sometimes called silicie acid. It forms 
the principal ingredient. of a variety of 
silicious minerals, among which quartz, 
flint, rock-crystal, and chaleecdony may 
be considered as silica nearly pure. It 
predominates in granite and sandstone. 
Silica in its ordinary or anhydrous state 
is insoluble in all acids except the hydro- 
fluoric. 
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Sil'i-eate. [Sil/icas, a’tis.] , A com- 
bination of silicie acid with a base. 

Si-li¢’ie. [Silic’ieus.] Belonging 
to, or derived from, silica. Applied to 
an acid. 

Sil-i-cif/er-ous, [Silicif’erus; 
from sil'ica, and fe'ro, to “bear.’’?] Con- 
taining silica. 

Sil'i-ci-form. [Silicifor'mis: from 
si'lex, sil'icis, “flint.”’] Having the 
form of silex, or flint. 

Silicious, se-lish’e-us. [Silicio’sus; 
from sil/ica.] Resembling or containing 
silica. 


Silicium,* se-lish’e-um. Another 
name for Siiicon, which see. 
Sil'i-ele, or Sil/i-cule. [Silic’ula; 


diminutive of sil/iqua, a “silique,”’ or 


“pod.”] <A “little pod;” a short silique 
or short pod of Cruciferx, as shepherd’s- 
purse. 

Sil'i-com. A simple, non-metallic, 
infusible substance which forms the 
base of silica. It bears a greater analogy 
to boron than to any other known princi- 
ple. Itis not acted on by any single acid, 
but is soluble by a mixture of nitric and 
hydrofluoric acids. 

Sil-i-cu-li-for'mis.* Having the 
form of a silicle: siliculiform. 

Sil-i-cu-lo’sa.* [From silic’ula, a 
“small or short silique.”] The name 
of an order in the Linnean class Tetrady- 
nama. 

Sil-I-eu-lose’. [Siliculo’sus; from 
silic'ula, a “silicle.”’] Having or resem- 
bling silicles. 

Silique, se-leck’. [Sil’iqua.] A 
slender, two-valved capsule of a erucif- 
erous plant, like those of the mustard 
and radish. It has two parietal placentz 
from which the valves separate in dehis- 
cence. 


Sil'i-qui-form. ([Siliquifor’mis. | 
Having the form of a silique. 
Sil-i-quo’sa.* [From sil/iqua, a 


“silique.”] Bearing siliques. Applied 
to an order of the Linnean class Tetra- 
dynamia. 

Sil-i-quose’. [Siliquo’sus; from si/’- 
iqua, a “silique.”] Having siliques, or 
like a silique. 

Silk'worm, Ag/id of. Bombic acid. 

Silk’'y. [Seri¢’eus.] In Botany, 
clothed with fine, appressed, and glossy 
hairs, producing a satiny surface. 

Sillom, sé‘yéne’, The French term 
for Suncus, which see. 

Si-lu’ri-am. ([Siluria’mus; from 
Silu'res, an ancient people of South 
Wales.] A name given t> a series of 
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rocks forming the upper subdivision of 
the sedimentary strata found below the 
old red sandstone, and formerly desig- 
nated the greywacke series. These strata 
are well developed in that part of Eng- 
land and Wales formerly occupied by 
the Silures. 

Sil'ver. [Lat. Argen’tum; Gr. 
apyos; Fr. Argent, ar‘zhone’.] A pre- 
cious metal of a beautiful white color, 
malleable, ductile, and tenacious. Its 
specifie gravity is 10.5. It is not altered 
by air or moisture, but is tarnished by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and is soluble in 
nitrie and in sulphuric acid, When pure, 
it is softer and is tarnished less readily 
than the silver of coin or plate. See 
ARGENTUM. 

Silver, Fulminating. Sce ArRGEN- 
TATE OF AMMONIA. 

Silver, Nitrate of. 
Nitras. 

Simaba Cedron. Sce Cepron. 

Sim-a-ru’'ba.* A Linnean genus of 
the class Decandria, natural order Sima- 
rubacee. Also, the Pharmacopceial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the bark of the root of 
Simaru'ba officina'lis; (Ed. Ph.) of the 
Simarw'ba ama'ra ; (Dub. Ph.) the Sima- 
rubs Cortex. 

Simaru’ba A-ma’ra.* The plant 
(Ed. Ph.) which affords simaruba-root 
bark. 

Simaru’ba Of-fic-Ii-ma/lis.* The 
plant (U.S. and Lond. Ph.) which affords 
simaruba-root bark; also called Quassia 
Simaruba. 

Simarubacez,* sim-a-ru-ba/she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous trees and 
shrubs, natives of tropical America, In- 
dia, or Africa. The species are intensely 
bitter. Among the products of this order 
are Quassia and Simaru'ba, which are 
yaluable medicines. 

Sim/i-lor. A name for PincuBeck, 
which see. 

Si-moon’, or Si-moom’. A hot, arid 
wind, which, after passing over sandy 
deserts, blows in Arabia, Syria, and the 
adjacent countries. 

Sim/’ple. ([Sim’plex, icis; from 
si/ne pli'cd, “ without a fold:” hence, sin- 
gle.] The opposite of compound; un- 
compounded; unadulterated; pure. 

Simple Affimity. See Arrriry, 
SInGup or Sree. 

Simple Cerate. 
PLEX. 

Sim/ple Fruit. A fruit which re- 
sults from a single pistil or flower. Sim- 
ple fruits may be divided into j/leshy 
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fruits, as the grape; stene fruits, as the 
peach; and dry fruits, as the chesnut. 

Simple Leaf. <A leaf which has a 
blade of one piece, however cleft or 
lobed; or, if divided, the separate por- 
tions are neither raised on stalklets of 
their own, nor articulated (by a joint) 
with the main petiole. 

Sim’'ples. A general name for all 
herbs which have any medicinal virtue. 

Sim'pli-ci-eaw'lis.* [From simplex, 
“simple,” and cau’lis, a “stem.” ] Hav- 
ing a simple stem. 

Sim'pli-ei-fo'li-us.* [From sim’- 
plex, “simple,” and fo'lium, a “leaf.’’] 
Having simple leaves. 

Sim-u-la'tion. [Simula’tio, o/n/is; 
from sim’ulo, simula'tum, to “feign.” ] A 
counterfeiting, or pretending to be suffer- 
ing under, disease; malingering. 

Simapi. See Srapis. 

Si-na’pis.*  [Gr. civym, or civart; 
Fr. Moutarde, moo'tard’, or Sénevé, san‘- 
va’.] A Linnean genus of the class Te- 
tradynamia, natural order Crucifere. 
Also, the Pharmacopceial name (Br. Ph.) 
for the seeds, reduced to powder, of Sina- 
pis niger and S. alba. According to the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, it is Sinapi. 

Sina’pis Al/ba.* White Mustard. 
The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the seed of the Sinapis alba. Its pro- 
pertiesy are similar to those of Sinapis 
nigra. 

Sima’pis Ni’gra.* Black Mustard. 
The Pharmacopccial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the seed of the Sinapis nigra. It is 
stimulant, emetic, and applied externally 
is epispastic or rubefacient. 

Sina’'pis Sem‘i-na.* 
Sinapis.’’) See Srnaptis. 

Sin’a-pism. ([Simapis’mus; from 
sina'pis, “mustard.”] A plaster or poul- 
tice made of mustard, linseed-meal, and 
vinegar. Used as a rubefacient. 

Sin-cip'i-tal. [Sinecipita’lis; from 
sin’ciput.| Pertaining to the sinciput. 

Sin’ci-put.* The fore and upper 
part of the head. 

Sime. [Si’mus.] A right line drawn 
from one extremity of an are perpen- 
dicular to the diameter of the circle pass- 
ing through the other extremity. 

Sin/ew. A fibrous cord which con- 
nects a muscle with a bone; a tendon. 
Sometimes improperly applied to a liga- 
ment which joins two bones. 

Sing. — Singulo'rum.* “Of each.” 

Single Affimity. See ArrfiniTy, 
Stneie Evecrive. 

Sin'gu-lis Di-e’bus.* [From sin’- 
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gulus, “every,” and di’es, “day.” See 
Dixs.] “Every day.” <A phrase em- 
ployed in directions for taking medicine. 

Sin-gul’tus.* (Fr. Hoquet, ho'ka’.) 
A convulsive motion of the diaphragm 
and neighboring parts, popularly named 
hiecough or hiccup. 

Sin’is-tral. [Simistra/lis: from 
sinis'ter, the “left.”] Belonging to, or 
situated on, the left. 

Sin’is-trorse. [Sinistror’sus ; 
from the same.] Turned to the left; 
twining \from right to left, as the Hop 
and other plants. 

Sin’/u-ate, or Sin’u-at-ed. [Sinua’- 
tus; from si/nus, a “bay,” a “recess,” a 
“hollow.”]  Hollowed; strongly wavy 
on the margin, with alternate convexities 
and coneavities. Applied to leaves. 

Sin’u-ous. [Simuo’sus; from the 
same.] Having sinuses; bending in and 
out; winding. 

Si‘nus.* Originally, a “bosom,” 
“cavity,” or “winding;” sometimes, a 
“eulf,” or “bay.” Applied in Surgery 
to the cavity of an imposthume or sore; 
also to a long, narrow, hollow track 
leading from some abscess, diseased 
bone, or the like. In Botany, a re-enter- 
ing angle; a recess.—(Gray.) In Geo- 
metry, a Sine, which see. 

Sinus Cavermus. See CAVERNOUS 
Sinus. 

Sinus, Inferior Longitudinal. See 
Loneirupinav Sinus, [nrerror. 

Sinus, Longitudinal. See Lona- 
TUDINAL SINUS. 

Sinus, Maxillary. See Higumoria- 
num, ANTRUM. 

Si/‘nus Mu-li-e’bris.* A name for 
the vagina. 

Si’/nus or. Pel'vis of the Mid’/ney. 
A small cavity or pouch which receives 
the orifices of the infundibula. 

Sinus Poc-u-la’ris.* (“Cup-like 
Sinus.”) A large lacuna in the centre of 
the Caput Gallinaginis or Verumontanum. 

Si‘nus U-vro-gen-i-ta’lis.* [See 
Urocenitau.] A sinus existing in the 
embryo of the mammalia. It is a cavity 
or canal opening externally, in which the 
excretory ducts of the Wolffian bodies, 
the ureters, and the efferent parts of the 
generative apparatus terminate inter- 
nally. 

Sinuses, Lateral. 
SINUSES. 

Sinuses of Morgagni. 
GAGNI, SINUSES OF. 

Si’nus-es of the Du’ra Ma’ter. 


See LATERAL 


See Mor- 


Certain channels which traverse the dura ! 
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mater in various points for the reception 
of the venous blood. 

Si nm. val. — Si non va‘leat.* “Tf it 
does not avail,” or does not answer. 

Si op. sit. — Si o'pus sit.* “If there 
be occasion.” 

Si'phon. [Lat. Si’/pho, o/nis; Gr. 
cipwr, a “tube.”| A bent tube, with legs 
or limbs of unequal length, used for draw- 
ing liquors from one vessel into another 
without disturbing the sediment. In 
Zoology, a membranous and caleareous 
tube which traverses the septa and the 
interior of a polythalamous shell. 

Si-pho’ni-a E-las'ti-ca.* The sys- 
tematic name of the tree which yields 
Indian-rubber, orcaoutchoue. Itbelongs 
to the natural order Huphorbiacex. 

Si-pho-nif'er-ous. [Siphonif’er- 
us3 from si’pho, a “siphon,” and fe'ro, 
to “bear.”] Bearing or having siphons. 
Applied to certain Mollusks. 

Si-phon-o-bran-ehi-a’tus.* [From 
cipjwr, a “siphon,” and péyxia, the 
“branchix.”| Provided with a canal, 
more or less elongated, which borders 
upon a cavity containing the branchiz. 
Applied to certain Mollusks. 

Si-pho-nos’to-mus.* [From cijwy, 
a “siphon,” and oréza, a “mouth.” ] 
Having a siphon-like mouth. Applied 
to a family of Crustaceans. 

Si-ri'a-sis.* [From Sir/ius, the “dog- 
star.”] A term sometimes used for sun- 
stroke. 

Si-roc’co. A soft, relaxing wind, 
chiefly experienced in the south of Italy, 
in Malta and in Sicily. 

Sirop, stro’. (Fr.) See Srrupus. 

Si’son Am’/mi.* A plant yielding the 
Am'mi ve'rum of the shops. The sceds 
were formerly used as a carminative. 

Sitis. See Tuirst. 

Si-tol’o-gy, or Sit-i-ol/o-gy. [Siti- 
olo’gia; from ciro;, “aliment,’ and 
Adyos, a “discourse.”’] The doctrine or 
science of aliments; dietetics. 

Si/um Nod-i-flo/ram.* Water- 
Parsnip. A plant of the Linnean class 
Pentandria, natural order Uinéellifere. 
It is said to be diuretic, and is occasion- 
ally used in cutaneous eruptions. 

Si vir. perm. — Si vi'res permit'tant.* 
“Tf the strength will permit.” 

Sixth Pair. [Par Sex'tum.] A 
pair of encephalic nerves distributed to 
the rectus externus oculi muscle. 

Sixth Sense. See Can xsrupsis. 

Size. A name applied to the buffy 
coat which appears on the surface of co- 
agulated blood drawn in irflammation. 
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Si'zy. Like glue or size. Applied to 
the blood when, after coagulation, it ex- 
hibits the buffy coat. 

Skel’e-ton. [Lat. Seel/eton; Gr. 
oxeX\srév, from oxddw, to “dry,” to “dry 
up;” Fr. Sqvelette, skeh-létt’.] The bony 
framework of an animal designed for the 
support of the soft parts: usually applied 
to the dried bones prepared for anatomi- 
eal purposes. When the bones are con- 
nected by their own ligaments, the skele- 
ton is called natural; when joined by 
wires or plates of silver, etc., it is termed 
artificial. 

Skin. [From the old German Schin, 
from the same root as schei'nen, to “ap- 
pear;” because the skin is that part 
which appears or is visible.] The organ 
of touch, or one of the principal mediums 
through which we communicate with ex- 
ternal bodies. The skin is considered to 
be composed of three membranes: the 
outermost is the searf-skin, cuticle, or epi- 
dermis; the middle, the rete mucosum; 
and the innermost, the true skin (cutis 
vera), or derma. 

Skin’-Bound. A peculiar condition 
of infants, in which the skin becomes 
tense, and as if too tight for the body, 
which is swelled and hard beneath its 
surface. 


Skull. Sce Cranium. 
Slag. The dross of iron or other 
metal. 


Slashed. The same as LaAcinrArTE, 
which see. 

Slate. A term applied to several 
varieties of stratified rocks which have 
the property of being split into thin 
lamin or plates, as clay-slate, mica- 
slate, and roofing-slate. Clay-slate is 
one of the oldest stratified rocks, and is 
non-fossiliferous. 

Slavering. See Drivetrina. 

Sleep. [Lat.Som’/nus; Fr. Sommeil, 
som'mél’.] That state of the body in 
which the functions of sensation and 
volition are suspended, while the vital 
functions retain their usual activity ; the 
operations of the mind, if not at perfect 
rest, are disconnected with external ob- 
jects. 

Sleep of Plants. A term applied by 
Linnzus to the condition of certain 
plants the leaves of which are drooping 
and folded at night, as the Locust, J/i- 
mosa, Owvalis, ete. 

Sleep-Disturbance. Sce PARrontria. 

Sleep-Inducing. See Hypnotic. 

Sleep-Walk’ing. The affection 
termed Oneirodynia activa. 
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Sleeplessmess. See AGRYPNIA. 

Sleepy. See Somno.enr. 

Sling. (Fr. Hcharpe, A'sharp’.) A 
bandage or apparatus. 

Slip. See TALEA. 

Slough, slif. A sphacelated part of 
the body, eventually separating from the 
rest. 

Small-Pox. See Varioua. 

Smalt, or Smaltz. An oxide of co- 
balt melted with silicious earth and pot- 
ash. When ground fine, it is called 
powder-blue. It is used in the arts and 
in painting earthen-ware. 

Smeg’ma, atis.* [Gr. cpiypa, “soap.’’] 
The offensive soap-like substance pro- 
duced from the sebaceous follicles around 
the glans penis and prepuce. 

Smel'ling. [Olfae’tus.] That sense 
by which we perceive the odors of differ- 
ent bodies. 

Smell, Morbid. See Parosmis. 

Smilaceze,* smi-la’she-é. A natural 
order of endogenous plants (herbs or 
under-shrubs), found in the temperate 
and tropical parts of Asia and America. 
It includes Smi'lax, from several species 
of which the drug Sarsaparilla is pro- 
cured. 

Smi’lax, acis.* [Gr. opidaz, “bind- 
weed.”] A Linnezan genus of the class 
Diecia, natural order Smilacee. 

Smilax As'pe-ra.* The plant gene- 
rally supposed to produce Indian Sarsa- 
parilla. 

Smilax Officinalis. See Sarsapa- 
RILLA, and SArza. 

Smilax Sar-sa-pa-ril/la.* The 
plant known as SARSAPARILLA, which see. 

Smooth. See GLABROUS. 

Snake-Root, Vir-gin’i-an. A com- 
mon name for the Aristolochia serpenta- 
ria. 

Sneezing. [Sternuta’tio, 0/nis.| 
A convulsive action of the respiratory 
muscles, caused by irritation of some 
part of the lining membrane of the nos- 
trils; sternutation. See RerLtex Action. 

Snoring, Snorting. See Srerror. 

Snow-Blindness. See NipHasiep- 
SIA. 

Soap, Castilian, Soap, Spanish. 
See Saro Durus. - 7 

Soapstone. See STEATITE. 

Sob’o-lés.* Originally, a young 
branch, an offspring. Any rudiment of 
a new branch. 

Sob-o-lif’er-ous. [Sobolif’erus; 
from sob'oles, a “shoot,” and fe’ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing shoots. 

So’cia (so’she-a) Pa-rot/i-dis.* 
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(“Companion of the Parotid.”) The 
name of a second portion of the parotid 
gland which is frequently developed from 
the duct while on the masseter muscle. 

So’cial. [Socia’lis: from so’cius, a 
“companion.”’] Applied to plants which 
grow gregariously, as grasses. 

Socotrime Aloes. See ALor Soco- 
TRINA. 

So'da.* (Fr. Soude, sood.) (A word 
of Arabic origin.) The mineral alkali; 
the oxide of sodium. 

So'da WHlis-pan’i-ea.* (“Spanish 
Soda.”) Impure soda, or the impure 
mineral alkali of commerce. 

So'da, Mu-ri’ate of. The chloride 
of sodium. See Soni CuLoripum. 

Soda, Sulphate of. Sec Sop Sut- 
PHAS. 

So'da, Var'ta-rized. A name for 
the tartrate of potassa and soda (Potassx 
et sodex turtras). 

So’da Wa’ter. A beverage formed 
by a solution of the carbonate of soda 
in water, which is afterwards impreg- 
nated with more carbonic acid than is 
sufficient for saturation. 

So'dz A-ce'tas.* (“Acetate of 
Soda.”) The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for a substance in white or 
colorless crystals, which effloresce in dry 
air, and are wholly soluble in water. 

So’'dze Bo’ras* (‘Borate of Soda”), 
or Bo’rax. The Pharmacopecial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for a substance in colorless 
crystals, which slightly eflloresce in dry 
air, and are wholly soluble in water. It 
is a mild refrigerant and diuretic. It is 
much used as a flux by workers in 
metals. 

So'dz Car-bo’nas.* (“Carbonate 
of Soda.”) The Pharmacopeeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for a substance in colorless 
erystals, which rapidly efiloresce on ex- 
posure to the air, and fall into a white 
powder. It is an antacid, and much em- 
ployed in cases of acidity of the stomach 
and bowels. 

So'dz Phos’phas.* (“Phosphate 
of Soda.”) A substance in colorless, 
transparent crystals, which speedily efflo- 
resce when exposed to air. It is a mild, 
saline cathartic. Its taste resembles 
common salt, and it is therefore not 
likely to be rejected by delicate sto- 
machs, like the more nauseous medicines 
of this class. 

So'dz Sul’phas.* (“Sulphate of 
Soda.”) (Popularly known as Glau’ber’s 
Salts.) The Pharmacopeial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for a substance in colorless crystals, 
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which rapidly effloresee on exposure te 
the air, and ultimately fall into a white 
powder. Sulphate of soda is one of the 
most efficient saline cathartics, nearly 
resembling in its general properties the 
sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom Salts; 
but the latter is less disagreeable to the 
taste, and is therefore more generally 
used. See MAcnesim SuLpHas. 

So'dze Sul’'phis.*  (‘‘Sulphite of 
Soda.”) A substance in white, efilores- 
cent, prismatic crystals, soluble in four 
parts of cold, and in less than one part 
of boiling, water. It has been placed on 
the primary list of the Materia Medica 
of the U.S. Pharmacopceia for 1860. 

So’dic. [So’dicus; from so'diwn.] 
Applied to the second degree of oxida- 
tion of sodium, or sodic oxide. 

So’'di-i Chioe/ri-dum* (‘“ Chloride of 
Sodium’’), or Common Salt. The Phar- 
macopoeial name for a white salt, perma- 
nent in the air, and almost equally solu- 
ble in cold and boiling water. It is 
astringent, tonic, and antiseptic. 

So/di-um.* The base of soda; a 
metal discovered by Davy in 1808, re- 
sembling potassium in its general cha- 
racters. It is soft, malleable, fusible at 
190°, and burns when heated in contact 
with air. Its specifie gravity is 0.97. 

Softemimg. See RAMOLLISSEMENT. 

Soft/en-ing of the Brain. ([Lat. 
Molli’ties Cer'ebri; Fr. Ramollissement 
du Cerveau, ri‘mo'léss‘mone’ dii sér‘vo'.] 
Sometimes applied to a fatty degeneration 
of the substance of the brain, sometimes 
to a sort of liquefaction. The causes of 
this affection are often obscure; but in 
many instances it would seem to be pro- 
duced by embolism of the arteries which 
supply the brain. 

Soft Palate. See Paratum MoLue. 

Sol.* The Sun, a name given to gold 
by the alchemists. 

Solanaceze,®* so-la-na’/she-é. An im- 
portant natural order of exogenous 
plants (herbaceous or shrubby), natives 
of all parts of the world except the are- 
tic regions. Many of them are narcotic 
and poisonous. It includes the Sola’num 
tubero'sum (Potato), Sola’num lycoper'si- 
cum (Tomato), Nicotiana (Tobaceo), 
Atropa belladonna, and Capsicum (Ca- 
yenne Pepper). 

So-la-na’eceous. [Solana’ceus, or 
Sola’neus.| Resembling the Solanum. 

Sol’/a-nin, or Sol-a-mime. ([Sola- 
mi’ma; from Sola’num.) An alkali ob- 
tained, when pure, in the form of a 
white, opaque, and sometimes pearly 
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powder, chiefly from the Solanum dulea- 


Marc. 

So-la’‘num.* A Linnzan genus of 
the class Pentandria, natural order Sola- 
NaACex, 

Sola’num Dul-ca-ma’ra.* 
woody nightshade. 

Sola’num Es-eu-len’tum.* , (“Es- 
culent Solanum.”) The Solanum tubero- 
sum, or potato-plant. 

Sola‘num Foet/i-dum.* 
Solanum.”’) 
thorn-apple. 

Solanum Le-tha’le.* (“Deadly 
Solanum.) Another name for the At’- 
ropa belladon'na, or deadly nightshade. 
See BeLLaponna. 

Sola’num Lig-no’/sum.* (“Woody 
Nightshade.’’) Another name for the 
Solanum dulcamara. See DuLCAMARA. 

Sola’num Ly-co-per’si-cum.* A 
synonym of the tomato, Lycopersicum 
esculentum. 

Sola’num Tu-be-ro’sum.* The 
systematic name of the potato-plant, the 
root (or rather tuber) of which is in gene- 
ral use as an article of food throughout 
the greater part of the civilized world. 
It is a native of America. 

Solar. [Sola’ris; from sol, so'lis. 
the ‘‘sun.”] Pertaining to, or derived 
from, the sun; measured by the sun: as, 
a solar day,—that is, the interval be- 
tween two successive arrivals of the sun 
on the same meridian. __ 

Solar Cycie. Sce Crcie. 

So’lar Plex’ us. [Plex’us Sola’ris. ] 
An assemblage of ganglia connected 
with the great sympathetic nerve, with 
interlaced and anastomosing filaments, 
and surrounding the two semilunar gan- 
glia of the abdomen. It gives off nu- 
merous filaments, which accompany, un- 
der the name of plexuses, all the branches 
given off by the abdominal aorta. 

Solar System. Sce System. 

S6l’der, or saw’der. <A substance, 
consisting of simple or mixed metals, by 
which metallic bodies are firmly united 
with each other. Bismuth is much used 
in the composition of soft solders. Plum- 
ber’s solder is an alloy of three parts of 
lead and one of tin. 

Sole of the Foot. See SoLra. 

So’le-a.* [From so’lwm, the “bot- 
tom.”] A Latin word signifying a “san- 
dal,” a “slipper.” In Anatomy, the sole 
of the foot. See PLanta, and THEeNArR. 

So’le-us.* [From so’lea, the “sole- 
fish.”] Belonging to or resembling the 
sole of the foot. Applied to a muscle 


The 


(“Fetid 


The Datura stramonium, or 


soL 


which arises from the head of the fibula, 
ete., and is inserted into the os caleis. It 
extends the foot. Ithas also been named 
gastrocne'mius inter’nus. 

Solid. [Sol/idus.] Firm;. substan- 
stial; not fluid or hollow. Applied to 
bodies the particles of which adhere 
together so firmly that they cannot be 
separated without some degree of force. 
A solid figure is that which has three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. Regular solids are those which 
are bounded by regular and equal planes. 
They are five in number, viz.: the tetra- 
hedron, hexahedron(or cube),octahedron, 
dodecahedron, and icosihedron, which 
are noticed under their respective alpha- 
betical heads. 

Sol-i-da’go.* Golden Rod. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
leaves of the Solida'go odo'ra, a plant of 
the natural order Composite. It is aro- 
matic, moderately stimulant, and car- 
minative. 

Solidism. See Soriists. 

Sol i-dists. A sect in medicine who 
refer all diseases to a morbid change in 
the solid parts. They maintain that the 
solids alone are endowed with vital pro- 
perties. This theory is termed Solidism. 

Solids. [From solidus, ‘“solid.”] 
Applied to the bones, ligaments, muscles, 
nerves, and vessels of animals. 

Sol-i-dun-gu-la’ta,* or Sol-i-dun’- 
gu-lates. [From solidus, “solid,” and 
un'gula, a» “hoof.”] The same as Sour- 
DUNGULA. See next article. 

Sol-i-dun’gu-lus.* [From the same. ] 
Having solid hoofs. Applied inthe plural 
neuter (Solidun'gula) to a family of 
Mammifera, having only one hoof to each 
foot, or having the hoof whole, as the 
horse, ass, ete. 

Sol'i-ped. ([Sol’/ipes, p'edis; from 
so/lus, “alone,” or “single,” and pes, a 
“foot.’’] Synonymous with Sotipuneu- 
Lus, which see. 

Soli-ta-ry Glands. [Glan’dulze 
Solita’rize.] Small, flattened, granular 
bodies found in the stomach and intes- 
tines. 

So/li-am.* A species of tape-worm. 
See Tania Souium. 

Sol-Lu/nar In’fia-enee. The in- 
fluence supposed to be produced on va- 
rious diseases when the sun and moon 
are in conjunction. 

Solstice. [Solsti'tiuma; from sol, 
the “sun,” and sto, to “stand,” to “stop.” ] 
The time at which the sun is at its 
greatest distance from the erg when 
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it seems ta stop in its course southward 
or northward, and to stand still for a few 
days, which occurs twice a year, the swm- 
mer solstice and winter solstice,—that is, 
about the 21st of June and 21st of De- 
cember. 

Solstitial, sol-stish’al. [Solstitia’- 
lis.] Belonging to the solstice. 

Sol-u-bil'i-ty¥. [From sol'vo, solu'- 
tum, to “loosen.’’] Susceptibility of solu- 
tion in any menstruum. Substances are 
soluble in proportion as their particles 
have a stronger attraction for the fluid 
which constitutes the menstruum, than 
for each other. They are insoluble when 
their particles have a stronger attraction 
for each other than for the menstruum. 

Sol'u-ble. ([Solu'bilis; from the 
same.] Susceptible of solution. In Bo- 
tany, separating into parts. 

So'lum.* A Latin word, signifying 
the “bottom,” or “ground;” also the 
“sole of the foot.” 

So-lu’tion. [Solu’tio, o’nis ; from 
sol’vo, solu'tum, to “loosen,” to ‘ melt,” 
to “dissolve.”] The act of dissolving a 
solid body; the diffusion of the particles 
of a solid through a liquid; also, the 
state of a solid body which has been dis- 
solved. Applied also to any substance 
dissolved in a liquid. 

Solu’tion of Con-ti-nu'i-ty. The 
breaking down, or division, of the skin 
and other textures by a blow, a cutting 
instrument, or ulceration. 

Solv. — Sol've.* “ Dissolve.” 

Sol’vent. [Sol’vens; from so/’vo, 
to “loosen,” or “dissolve.”] Applied to 
any liquor capable of dissolving bodies, 

So-ma-tol’o-gy¥. [Somatolo’gia; 
from odpa, o5paro;, the “body,” and ddSyos, 
a “discourse.”] A treatise on the human 
body; anatomy. 

So-ma-tot’o-my. [Somatoto’mia; 
from owpa, osparos, the “ body,” and répve, 
to “cut.”] The same as ANATomY, which 
see. 

Som-nam’bu-lism. [Somnambu- 
lis’mus; from som’nus, “sleep,” and 
am'bulo, to “walk.”] Sleep-walking, or 
walking in one’s sleep ; aspecies of dream- 
ing in which the bodily as well as the 
mental functions are affected. 

Som-nif'’e-ra.* [The neuter plural 
of somnif'erus. See next article.] Agents 
which cause sleep. 

Som-nif'er-ous. [Somnif’erus; 
from som'nus, “sleep,” and jfe’ro, to 
“bring.’’] Causing or inducing sleep; 
hypnotic. Nearly the same as Soporir- 
EROUS, which see. 
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Som’no-lence, or Som’no-len-cy. 
[Semnolen’ tia; from som’ nus, “sleep.” | 
Sleepiness. 

Som/no-lent. [Somnolen’tus ; 
from the same.] Sleepy; drowsy. 

Som’no-lism. [From the same.] 
The somnolent state induced by the 
manipulations termed animal magnetism. 

Sonde, sénd. The French term for a 
Sounn, which see. 

Son'i-tus.* [From sono, son'itum, 
to “sound.”] A sounding, as in the 
ears. See Tinnitus. 

So-nom/’e-ter. [Sonom/etrum; 
from so’nus, “sound,” and pérpoy, a “ mea- 
sure.”] An instrument for measuring 
the ratios of the vibrations of different 
sonorous bodies. 

Soot. See Funico Lient. 

Soot’-Drops. Hysteric Mixture. 
Tincture of soot, consisting of wood- 
soot, assafoetida, and proof-spirit; used 
in hysteria. 

Soot-Wart. See Cancer Scrort. 

Sooty. See FuLiiGrnous. 

So-phis-ti-ca’tion. [Sophistica’- 
tio, o'nis ; from cogtorixds, “ sophistical,’”’ 
“deceitful.””] Adulteration of a medi- 
cine, aliment, ete. 

So’pi-ens.* [From so‘pio, to “put to 
sleep,” to “set at rest.”] Assuaging; 
anodyne: so’pient. 

So’por, o’ris.* Sound, deep, or pro- 
found sleep. 

So-po-rif’er-ous. [Soporif/erus; 
from so’por, “sound sleep,” and fe’ro, to 
“bring.”] Inducing sound or deep sleep. 
See Somwnirerous, 

So-po-rif'ic. [Soporif/icus; from 
so’por, “sound sleep,” and fa’eio, to 
“make.”] Causing or inducing sleep. 

So’po-rous, or So-po-rose’. [Sopo- 
ro'sus, Sopo’rus; from so’por, “sound _ 
sleep.”] Causing deep sleep; narcotic. 

Sor’bate. [Sor'bas, a/tis.] A com- 
bination of sorbie acid with a base. The 
same as MALATE. 

Sorbet, or Sorbetam. See SHERBET. 

Sor’bie. [Sor’bieus; from Sor’ bus, 
the “mountain ash.”] Belonging to the 
Sorbus. A name sometimes applied to 
malice acid, which may be procured from 
its berries. : 

Sor’bus Au-cu-pa’ri-a.* The sys- 
tematic name of the Mountain Ash, 
which is said to contain a large quantity 
of hydrocyanie acid. It is called Pyrus 
Aucuparia by some writers. 

Sor'des.* Literally, “filth.” Applied 
to the foul matter discharged from ulcers; 
also, to filth which collects on the teeth, 
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more particularly in certain low fevers, 
to foul accumulations in the stomach, ete. 
Sore-Throat. See CyNANCHE. 
So’ri,* the plural of So/rus. Heaps, 
or patches, as those of the spore-cases 
of most ferns, called in English fruit-dots. 
So-ro’'sis.* [From cwpés, a “collec- 


tion.”] <A fleshy multiple fruit, like a 
mulberry. 
Sor'rel. A popular name applied to 


the Owxalis acetosella, and also to the 
Rumex acetosa. 

Sorus. Sce Sor. 

Soude, sood. The French name for 
Sopa, which see. 

Soufre, soofr. The French name for 
Sutpnvr, which see. 

Soul. See Anima. 

Sound. [Lat.So’nus; Fr. Son, sdn-.] 
The effect produced on the organ of hear- 
ing by the vibrations of the air or other 
medium. 

Sound. [From the French sonder, 
to “fathom,” to “try the depth of the 
sea;” hence, to “try,” or “examine.”] 
An instrument for introduction through 
the urethra into the bladder, to ascertain 
whether a calculus be present. 

Soureil, soor's¢’. The French name 
for “eyebrow.” See Superciiium. 


Sourd, soor. The French word for 
Dear, which see. © 
Sour-Dock. The Rumex acetosa. 


Sous-claviére, soo kli've-ér’. The 
French term for SuncLAVIAN, which see. 

South’ern-wood, Tar-ta’/ri-an. 
The Artemisia santonica. 


Soymida Febrifuga. Seo SwizTr- 
NIA FeBRIFUGA. 
Sp. — Spir'itus.* “Spirit.” 


Spa, spi. A town in Belgium, near 
the Prussian frontier, celebrated for its 
mineral waters. The name is also ap- 
plied to other mineral springs. 

Spadiceous, spa tidlyos: [From spa’- 
dix.| Bearing a spadix. 

Spa’dix, i’cis.* [Gr. orddt, a “ palm- 
branch.”] A sort of fleshy spike, envel- 
oped by a large bract or modified leaf, 
ealled a spathe, as in Indian Turnip 
(Arum). 

Spain, Pellitory of. 
MIS PYRETHRUM. 

Spalter. See SpeLTEeR. 

Span. The length spanned between 
the thumb and little finger, equal to 
seven or eight inches. 

Spa-nz’mi-a.* [From oxavés, “poor,” 
and aina, “blood.”] Poverty of blood; 
cacheemia. 

Spanish Fly. 


See ANTHE- 


See CANTHARIS. 
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Span’ish Liq/uo-rice. A name for 
coarse or common liquorice; becausé 
chiefly brought from Spain. See Gury- 
CYRRHIZA. 

Span’‘ish White. A name for white 
bismuth; nitrate of bismuth. 

Spar. [From the German Spath?] 
A mineralogical term applied to certain 
crystallized substances which are easily 
broken into cubic, prismatic, or other 
fragments with polished surfaces. 

Spar, Fluor. See Fivor Spar. 

Spar, Heavy. A name for sulphate 
of baryta. 

Sparse. [Spar’sus; from spar'go, 
spar’sum, to “strew about,” to ‘“ sprin- 
kle,” to “‘seatter.”] Applied to flowers, 
leaves, etc. which are scattered and gene- 
rally scanty. 

Spar-si-flo/rous. [Sparsiflo’rus ; 
from spar’sus, “scattered,” and flos, a 
“flower.”] Having scattered or few 
flowers. 

Spar-si-fo'll-ate. [Sparsifolia’tus ; 
from spar'sus, “scattered,” and /fo'lium, 
a “leaf.”] Having scattered leaves. 

Spartium,* spar’she-um. [From 
oxdprn, a “rope.”] A Linnean genus of 
the class Diadelphia, natural order Legu- 
minose. 

Spar'tium Jun’ce-um.* Spanish 
Broom. A leguminous plant the seeds 
of which have been used in dropsy. 

Spar'tium Sco-pa’/ri-um.* The 
former systematic name of the common 
broom-plant ; now the Cyt/isus scopa’rius. 

Spasm. [Spas’mus; from oziw, to 
“draw.”] The sudden, involuntary con- 
traction of muscles, or of muscular fibres ; 
a convulsion, cramp. 

1. ConstrictivE Spasm is attended 
with contraction, rigidity, or both, as 
wry-neck, lock-jaw, ete. See Enrasia. 

2. CLronic Spasm. [See Cronic.] A 
violent agitation of one or more muscles 
in sudden and irregular snatches, as hic- 
cough, sneezing, epilepsy, ete. 

8. Synctontc Spasm [Syn'clonus] is 
the simultaneous and chronic agitation of 
different muscles, as in St. Vitus’ Dance. 

4, Tontc SpaAsm consists in the con- 
stant contraction of a muscle, ete. 

Spasma. See Spasmus. 

Spasmatic. See SpAsMmopIc. 

Spas/mi.* [Plural of spas’mus, a 
“spasm.”] Spasmodie diseases. The 
name of an order of the class Neuroses 
in Cullen’s Nosology. 

Spas-mo’dés.* [From ozacpds, a 
“spasm.”] Convulsive; having spasm 
or convulsion. 
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Spas-modic. [Spasmodicus; from 
spas'mus, a “spasm.”’] Relating to spasm; 
convulsive. See SpasMAric. 

Spas-mo-dysp-moe'a.* [From spas’ - 
mus, a “spasm,” and dyspne’a.] Con- 
vulsive dyspnea or difficulty of breath- 
ing. 

Spas-mol'o-gy. ([Spasmolo’gia; 
from orasuss, a “spasm,” and dbyos, a 
“discourse.”] That branch of Pathology 
which treats of spasms or convulsions, 
their character and causes, 

Spas'mus Ca-ni’nus,* Spas’mus 
Cyn'i-cus.* (‘Canine Spasm.”) The 
Risus Sardonicus. See SARDoNntic Laven. 

Spas'tic. [Spas’ticus; from ozdw, 
to “draw.” ] Drawing to or from. Ap- 
plied to the contraction of muscles, ete., 
from disease. 

Spas’ti-ca.* [From the same.] Agents 
which increase the irritability of the 
muscles and induce spasm or convulsion. 

Spa-tha/ceous. [Spatha’ceus. | 
Having a spathe; of the character or 
nature of a spathe. 

Spathe, sparn. [Lat. Spa’tha; Gr. 
ord0n.| Originally, a spatula; a ladle. 
Applied to a sheath which completely 
encloses the flowers before their expan- 
sion; the enveloping bract of a spadix, 
as in the Indian Turnip. 

Spath i-flo’rus.* [From spa'tha, a 
“spathe,”’ and /los, a “flower.’’] Hay- 
ing flowers surrounded by a spathe. 

Spathula. See Sparuna. 

Spathulate. See SpATULATE. 

Spat’u-la.* [Diminutive of spa!tha.] 
A broad instrument like a knife with 
blunt edges, for spreading ointments, etc. 

Spat'u-late. [Spatula’tus.] Shaped 
like a spatula. 

Spear-Mint. See Mentrua Sativa. 

Spear-Shaped. See LANCKEOLATE. 

Speg¢'ial Des-erip’tive Bot'a-ny. 
A svientific account of all known plants, 
designated by proper names and distin- 
guished by clear and exact descriptions. 

Species,* spee/shéz. [From spe'cio, 
to “see to,” to “behold.”] Originally, a 
“form,” “likeness.” In Natural History, 
an assemblage or series of similar organic 
beings. A species is, abstractly, the 
type or original of each sort of plant or 
animal, represented in time by a peren- 
nial succession of like individuals; or, 
concretely, it ig the sum of such series or 
congeries of individuals.—(G@ray.) 

Spe-cif ic. [Specif/ieus; from spe'- 
cies, and fa’cio, to “make.”’] Literally, 
“that makes or constitutes a species,” as 
in the phrase a “specific difference.” 
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Relating to species; special. Often ap- 
plied to a medicine of supposed infallible 
efficacy in the cure of a particular species 
or form of disease; or to aremedy which 
has a special action on some particular 
organ,—for example, like that of ergot 
on the uterus. 

Specifie Gravity. See Graviry. 

Spe-cil'lum.* [From spe'cio, to 
“behold,” or “examine.”] A probe. 

Spec'i-men.* [From the same.] A 
Latin word signifying a “proof,” ‘in- 
stance,” “model,” ete. Applied to plants, 
animals, and minerals collected for sci- 
entific purposes; and to a part of any 
thing exhibited as a sample. 

Spee’ta-cled Snake. The Naja vul- 
garis, or Cobra de capello. 

Spee’trum.* [From spec'to, to “he- 
hold.”] A figure seen or imagined; a 
spectre. In Optics, a spectrum is an 
elongated image of the sun, or other lumi- 
nous body, formed on a wall or screen 
in a darkened room, by a beam of light 
received through a small aperture and 
refracted by a glass prism. It exhibits 
the colors of the rainbow. 

Spee’u-lar. [Specula’ris.] Belong- 
ing to the speculum. 

Speec’u-lum,* plural Spee’u-la. 
[From spe'cio, to “behold.”] Originally, 
a “mirror” of any»kind. In Opties, a 
metallic mirror used in a reflecting tele- 
scope. In Surgery, an instrument for 
widening natural openings of passages, 
or keeping parts separate, so as to obtain 
a view of what is within. Applied also 
to a brilliant colored mark, forming the 
anterior borders of the tectrices of birds. 

Spec’ulum Met/al. An alloy of 
about two parts of copper and one of 
tin, used for making mirrors. Its white- 
ness is improved-by the addition of a 
little arsenic. 

Speechiessmess. Sec APHONTA. 

Spel’'trum.* (“Spelter.”’) A name 
for native impure zine. 

Sperm. See Srerma. 

Sperm ’-Cell. A cell contained in the 
liquor seminis, in which spermatozoa are 
produced. 

Sper’ma,* gen. Sper’ma-tis. [(r. 
onépna, “seed,” or “semen;” Fr. Se- 
menee, sgh-monss’.] Literally, “seed.” 
Sperm; the fecundating liquor in ani- 
mals. Also applied incorreetly to sper- 
maceti, a substance found in the head of 
some species of whales, and which con- 
eretes or crystallizes spontaneously on 
the death of the animal. 

Sper-ma-¢e'ti. [From sper’ma, and 
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kijros, the “whale.”] The same as Ceta- 
,ceUM, which see. 

Spermalogia. See SrermAro.Jay. 

Sper’ma-phore. | From ozépua,“seed,” 
and ¢opé, to “bear.”] A name some- 
times applied to the placenta and some- 
times to the funiculus of the seed of a 
plant. 

Sper’ma-ta,* the plural of Sprrma, 
which see. 

Sper-ma-the’ea.* [From  oxépya, 
“seed,” or “semen,” and Ojxn, a “shrine.’’] 
A repository in the upper part of the 
oviduct in female insects, for receiving 
the seminal fluid of the male. 

Sper-mat’ic. [Spermai icus: from 
onépya, oxépyaros, seed,” or ‘‘semen.”] Re- 
lating to the semen, or seed; seminal. 

Spermat’ic Ca-nal’ (otherwise called 
the In’gui-mal Canal’). The oblique 
passage in the abdominal parietes 
through which is transmitted the sper- 
matie cord. The internal and external 
orifices of this canal are termed respect- 
ively the internal and external ghosts 
nal (or inguinal) rings. 

Spermat'ic Cord ([Fumnic’ulus 
Spermat’icus], also termed Tes-tie’u- 
lar Cord. The cord by which the tes- 
ticle is suspended. It consists of the 
vessels and nerves which pass to and 
from the testis. enclosed in several tunics 
and the few muscular fibres (or muscular 
fascia) known as the cremaster muscle. 

Sper’ma-tin. [Spermati’ma; from 
onéppa, “seed,” or “semen.” | A substance 
obtained from the seminal fluid of animals. 


Sper’ma-tism. [Spermatis’mus;_ 
“bear or produce 


from oneppurivw, to 
seed.””] The emission of semen. Also, 
the doctrine which maintains that the 
germ in animals is produced by spermatic 


animalcules. See SpERMATOZOA. 
Sper’ma-to-céle.* [From ozépya, 
“semen,” and «iy, a “tumor.”] A 


swelling of the testicle, or epididymis, 
from an accumulation of semen. 

Sper my-to-clem’mna, atis.= [From 
onépua, “semen,” and xdérrw, to “steal,” 
to ‘‘ pass unobserved. ”) Pollutio diurnay 
or involuntary escape of semen in the 
daytime. See SperMATORRUGA, and 
SrerMATORRH@A DorMienticm. 

Sper’ ma-to-derm, [Spermato- 
@er'ma, atis; from orépya, “seed,” and 
dépua, the “skin.’’] The outer covering 
of a seed, origina ty the primine of the 
ovule. 

Sper'ma-to-go'ni-a.* [Trom orépya, 
“semen,” and yovj, “ generation.”] Se- 
yretion of semen: spermatog’ony. 
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Sper-ma-tog’ra-phy. [Sperma- 
togra’phia; from oxpya, “seed,” and 
ypube, to write.’”’] A description of seeds. 

Sper-ma-tol’o-gy¥. [Spermatolo’- 
gia; from oréppa, ontpparos, “semen,” and 
Néyos, a “discourse.”|] That branch of 
Physiology which treats of the secretion 
and nature of semen. 

Sper’ ma-to-po-et/ie. [Spermato- 
poeticus, or Spermatopee’us; from 
onépua, “semen,” and noéw, to “make,” to 
“‘produce.”’] Producing semen; also, 
promoting the secretion of semen. 

Sper’ ma-tor-rhoe’ a.* [From onépya, 
“semen,” and pie», to “flow.”] An in- 
yoluntary emission of semen without 
copulation. The same as gonorrhea in 
the strict sense, 

Spermatorrhece’a Dormien’tium* 
(dor-me-en/she-itim), called also Gon-or- 
rhee’a Dormien’tium.* (‘Seminal 
Emission of [those] Sleeping.’”’) An emis- 
sion of semen during sleep, most fre- 
quently the result of libidinous dreams, 
but sometimes caused by nervous weak- 
ness, and occasionally by simple reple- 
tion of the seminal vessels. See Poiiu- 
TION. 

Sper-m2-tos’che-sis.* [From oxpya, 
“semen,” and oxéow, a “checking.” ] Want 
or suppression of semen. 

Sper‘ma-to-ze’mi-a.* [From ozépya, 
“semen,” and (nia, “loss.”’| Cessation 
of the seminal secretion. 


Sper-ma-to-zo'a,* the plural of 
SprrMATozoonN, which see. 
Spermatozoids. Sce SpreRMATO- 
ZOON. 


Sper'ma-to-zo’on,* plural Sper 
ma-to-zo'a; also termed Sper'ma-to- 
zoids. [From ozépypa, “semen,” and 
(cov, an “animal.’’] Applied to nume- 
rous minute bodies discovered in the 
semen, formerly supposed to be animal- 
cula. They would seem to be analogous 
to the pollen-tubes of plants; they are 
considered by physiologists to constitute 
the essential or ecundating principle of 
the semen. ‘ 

Sper’mic, or Sper’mous. [From 
oxpua, “seed.”] In Botany, plating to 
the seed. 

Sper-mob’o-le. i [From onépua,  se- 
men,” and iM, to “cast.””] The same 
as SeEeRMATISM, which see. 

Sper’ mo-derm. [Spermoder’ ma, 
a‘is, or Spermoder’mis, idis; from 
ED “seed,” and déppa, the “skin."’] 
The outer or proper seed-coat of a plant. 

Spermogonia. See SrpeRMATOGONIA. 

Sper-mol'i-thus.* [From oxppa, a 
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“seed,” or “semen,” and Aifos, a “ stone.’’] 
A fossil seed; a spermolite. Also ap- 
plied to an indurated concretion in the 
vesicule seminales. 

Sper-mor-rhee'a.* The same as 
SpeRMATORRH@A, which see. 

Sphag’e-lat-ed. [Sphacela’tus ; 
from sphug’clus.]| Mortified. Pertaining 
to, or in the state of, sphacelus, 

Sphagc-e-la'tion. [Sphacela’ tio, 
o/nis; from sphag’elus.] Mortification. 

Sphag-e-lis’mus.* [From odaxsd\iGa, 
to “be affected with gangrene.’”’] In- 
flammation of the brain; also, mortifica- 
tion of some part. 

Sphag’e-loid. [Sphaceloi’des; 
from sphag'elus, and sidos, a “form.”] 
Resembling sphacelus. 

Sphag’e-lus.* —[Gr. opdxedo;.] The 
complete death of a part; complete mor- 
tification. See SmmeRarTion. 

Sphzer-i-car’pus.* [From ojaipa, a 
“sphere,” and xapréc, “fruit.”] Having 
spherical fruit: sphericarpous. 

Sphe-ric-u-la'tus.* [From o¢aipa, 
a “‘sphere.”|] Approaching the form of 
a globe or sphere. 

Spheeroidalis. See SrHEROIDAL. 

Sphzeroides. Sec SpueRom. 

Sphze-ro’ma, atis.* [From odaipa, a 
“sphere.”] A term for a globular, fleshy 
protuberance or tumor. 

Sphze-ro-sper’mus.* [From o¢gaipa, 
a “sphere,” and ozépya, “seed.””] Having 
round seeds: spherosper’mous. 

Sphe’noid. ([Sphenoi’des; from 
opiy, a “wedge,” and eidos, a ‘form.’’] 
Resembling a wedge; cuneiform. 

Sphe-noi'dal. [Sphenoida'lis; 
from sphenoi’des os, the “sphenoid bone.’’] 
Belonging to the sphenoid bone. 

Sphe'no-pal’a-tine Gan’gli-on. 
The largest of the cranial ganglia, situ- 
ated in the pterygopalatine fossa. 

Sphe-nop’te-rus.* [From opjv, a 
“wedge,” an rrepsv, a“ wing.”] Having 
wings like a wedge: sphenopterous. Ap- 
plied to plants. 

Sphe'no - Sal-pin’go - Staph-y-li’- 
nus.* A designation of the circumflexus 
palati muscle, from its connection with 
the sphenvid bone, Eustachian tube, and 
uvula. 

Sphe’no-Staph-y-li/nus.* [See 
SrapHyiinus.] A designation of the /e- 
vator palati mollis, from its arising from 
the sphenoid bone and being inserted 
into the velum palati. 

Sphere. [Lat.Splhze’ra; Gr. cpaipa, 
a “globe.”] <A solid body described by 
the revolution of a semicircle about its 
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diameter; or it may be defined to bea 
body bounded by a surface of which 
every point is equally distant from a 
single point within the surface, called the 
centre of the sphere. In Astronomy, 
the sphere is the concave expanse of the 
heavens, which, having no definite limits, 
appears to the eye as the interior surface 
of a sphere enclosing the earth, which 
seems placed at the centre. 

Sphér'i-cal. [Sphzerica'lis: from 
the same.] Formed like a globe; globu- 
lar; pertaining to a sphere. 

Sphe'roid. ([Sphzeroi’des; from 
the same.] A solid generated by the 
revolution of an ellipse about one of its 
axes. If the generating ellipse revolves 
about its major axis, the spheroid is 
prolate, or oblong; if about its minor 
axis, the spheroid is oblate, as the planet 
Earth. 

Sphe-roid/al, or Sphe-roid’ic. 
[Sphzeroida’lis; from the same.] Re- 
sembling a spheroid. Applied to erys- 
tals bounded by several convex faces. 

Sphe-rom/e-ter. [Sphzerom’e- 
trum; from oaipa, a “sphere,” and pé- 
tpov, a “measure.”’] An instrument for 
measuring the curvature of a surface, 
chiefly that of optical glasses. 

Sphér’ule. [Sphzer’ula; diminu- 
tive of sphx'ra, a “sphere.”] A little 
sphere; a round, oblong, or conical con- 
ceptacle opening at the top by slits or 
pores. 

Sphine’'ter, e’ris.* [From ogifyye, to 
“bind tight,” to “close.”] <A cireular 
muscle which contracts the aperture to 
which it is attached. 

Sphine'ter A’ni.* (“Sphincter of 
the Anus.”) A thin layer of muscular 
fibres surrounding the anus like an el- 
lipse is termed sphincter ani externus ; 
another layer embracing the lower ex- 
tremity of the rectum is called sphincter 
ani tnternus. 

Sphine’'ter O/ris.* (“Sphincter of 
the Mouth.”) A name for the orbicula’ris 
o’ris muscle, situated round the mouth. 

Sphye'mi-eal. [Sphyg’ mieus ; 
from opvypds, the “pulse.”] Belonging 
to the pulse. 

Sphyg-mo’dés.* [From the same.] 
Having a pulse: sphygmous. 

Sphyg-mog’ra-phy. [Splygmo- 
gra’phia; from opvypés, the “pulse,” and 
ypadea, to “write.”] A description of the 
pulse, its nature and causes. 

Sphye’moid. [Sphygmoi'des; 
from ocpvypds, the “pulse,” and sides, a 
“form.”] Resembling the pulse. 
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Sphyg-mol'o-gy. [Sphygmolo’- 
Zia; from osvypds, the “pulse,” and ddyos, 
a “discourse.”] The doctrine or science 
of the pulse. 

Sphyg-mom/e-ter. [Sphygmom’- 
etrum:; from opyypyds, the “pulse,” and 
pérpov, a “measure.”| An instrument for 
measuring the frequency of the pulse; 
or, according to Hoblyn, an instrument 
which renders the activu of the arteries 
apparent to the eye. 

Sphyeg-mos’co-pe,* or Sphyg-mo- 
sco’pi-a.* [From opvypd;, the “pulse,” 
and ckoréw, to examine.”] An explora- 
tion or examination of the pulse, or of 
different pulses: sphygmoscopy. 

Sphyc-mo-seo'pi-um.* [From the 
same.] A sphygmoscope, an instrument 
similar to the SpuyGuometnHr, which see. 

Sphyg-mo-teeh’ne.* [From ovy- 
uds, the “pulse,” and réxyvy, an “art.”] 
The art of examining the pulse. 

Spi’ea.* A Latin word signifying an 
“ear of wheat.’ Applied to a mode of in- 
florescence. (See Spike.) In Surgery,a 
bandaeze somewhat like an ear of wheat 
or barley in shape. 

Spi/eate. [Spica’tus; from spi'ca, 
a “spike.”] Relating to, or disposed in, 
a spike. 

Spi-ci-flo’rous. [From api’ca, a 
“spike,” and jlos, a ‘flower.”] Having 
flowers disposed in spikes. 

Spi'ci-form. ([Spicifor’mis; from 
spi'ca, a “spike.”] Having the form of 
an ear or spike. 

Spi-¢ig'e-rous. [Spicig’erus; from 
api'ca, a “spike,” and ge’ro, to “bear.” ] 
Bearing ears or spikes. 

Spie’u-la,* plural Spie’u-le. [Di- 
minutive of spi’ca, a “spike.”] A little 
spike; a spikelet. Also applied to a 
needle-like splinter or fragment, as of 
bone, ete. See ActcuLA, and SprkeLer. 

Spie'u-lz,* cen. Spic-u-la’rum, the 
plural of Sprcuna, which sec. 

Spie'u-lar. ([Spicula’ris; from 
spic'ula, a “spikelet.”] Belonging to a 
spikelet, or like a spicula. 

Spic-u-lif’er-ous. [Spiculif’erus; 
from spic'ula, a “spikelet,” and /e'ro, to 
“hear.”] Having flowers disposed in 
spicule. 

Spi-ge'li-a.* [From Spige'lius, a 
vdotanist.] Pinkroot. A Linnzan ge- 
nus of the class Pentandria, natural order 
fentianacce. Also, the Pharmacopeeial 
aame (U.S. and Ed. Ph.) for the root of 
Spigclia Marilandica. 

Spise/lia Mar-i-ian'di-ea.* The 
Indian or Carolina pink; also called 
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Spige'lialonice’ra. Itis extensively used 
as an anthelmintic. 

Spigelian Lobe. 
GELII. 

Spike. [From spi’ca, an “ear of 
corn or wheat.’’] A prolonged indefinite. 
inflorescence, with sessile flowers, as in 
the plantain and wheat. A spike is the 
same as a raceme, except that the flowers 
are sessile. 

Spike'let. ([Spic’ula.] A _ little 
spike. A secondary spike; the ultimate 
flower-cluster of the grasses. 

Spike’nard. A perfume and stimu- 
lant medicine procured from the Nar’dus 
In'dica (or Nardos'tachys Jataman’si), an 
Indian plant. 

Spike'-Stalk. [Rha/chis.] The re- 
ceptacle of the florets in spikelets of 
grasses, or of the spikelets themselves. 

Spi-lo’ma, atis,* plural Spi-lo’ma- 
ta. [From crido, a “stain,” a “blem- 
ish.”] Another name for Navus Ma- 
TERNUS, which see. 

Spi’na,* plural Spi/nze. Originally, 
a “thorn,” a “prickle.” The spine. Also 
applied to one of the spinous processes. 
See Spine. 

Spina Bifida. See ScuistorRRHACHIS. 

Spi’na Wen-to’sa.* A disease in 
which matter is formed in a bone, ex- 
pands its walls, and makes its way out- 
ward, sometimes insinuating itself into 
the cellular substance so as to render it 
soft and flabby, as if filled with air. See 
ARTHROCACE. : 

Spi’nze,* the plural of Spina. 
SPINE. 

Spinal. 


See Loputus Spr 


See 


{Spina'lis; from spi’na, 
the “‘spine.’’] Pertaining to the spine, 
or backbone. Also, belonging to or con- 
nected with the spinous processes. 

Spi/nal Cen’tre. Applied by M. Hall 
to the spinal marrow, regarded as dis- 
tinct from the nerves proceeding from it. 

Spi'nal €hord. The Sprnau Mar- 
ROW, which see. 

Spinal Column. 
CoLumn. 

Spinal Mar’row. [Medul’la Spi- 
na/lis.| The medullary substance con- 
tained in the spinal or vertebral column; 
the spinal chord. 

Spi/nal Men-in-gi'tis. A term 
applied to the inflammation of the me- 
ninges, or membranes which enclose the 
spinal marrow. 

Spinal Sys'tem of Nerves. Ap- 
plied to those nerves which issue from 
the spinal marrow considered independ- 
ently of the ganglionic or cerebral sys- 
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tems. Those which convey impressions 
of irritation from the surface of the body, 
or from mucous surfaces, to the true 
spiual marrow, called Incident,—and 
those that convey motor phenomena from 
it, named Reflex spinal nerves. 

Spi-na'lis Dor'si.* (‘Spinal [Mus- 
cle] of the Back.”) A muscle of the 
back which, with its fellow, forms an 
ellipse enclosing the spinous processes 
of all the dorsal vertebra. 

Spi'nate. [Spina’tus; from spi'na, 
a “thorn.”] Having thorns; or shaped 
like a spine or thorn. ; 

Spindie-Shaped. Sce Fusiropm. 

Spine. [Lat. Spi’ma; Fr. “pine, 
A‘pén’.] A thorn, or rigid prickle pro- 
ceeding from the woady part of a plant. 
Also applied to a process or projection 
of bone, and hence to the backbone or 
vertebral column, on account of its nu- 
merous spines or projections. 

Spi-nés’cence. [Spimeseen tia; 
from spi/na,a‘‘thorn.”] Thestate or con- 
dition of a surface covered with thorns. 

Spi-nés'’cent. (Spines’cems: from 
the same.] Becoming hard and thorny; 
tipped with a spine. 

Spi-nif'er-ous. [Spinif/erus; from 
spi'na, a “thorn,” and fe'ro, to “bear.”’] 
Bearing spines. 

Spi-ni-fo'li-ous. [Spinifolia’tus; 
from spi/na, a “thorn,” and fo/lium, a 
“leaf.”] Having spinous leaves. 

Spi/ni-form. [Spinifor’mis; from 
spina, a“ thorn.”] Having the form of 
spines. 

Spi-nig’er-us.* [From spi'na, a 
“thorn,” and ge'ro, to “bear.”] The 
same as SprnrFeROUS, which see. 

Spin’ne-rets. The minute teats, or 
mammille, of the Arachnides. See Fusus. 

Spin’ne-rules. [From the same.] 
Innumerable minute tubes with which 
each spinneret of the Arachnides is 
studded, every one of which emits a 

_ thread of inconceivable fineness. 

Spi-no-car’pous. (Spimocar’pus; 
from spi/na, a “thorn,” and __ Kapri, 
“fruit.”| Having spinous or prickly 
frnit. 

Spi/mous, or Spi-nose’. [Spino’- 
sus; from spi/na, a “thorn.’] Having 
thorns or spines; thorny, or shaped like 
a thorn. 

Spin-the-ris’mus.* [From  o7On- 
pisw, to “emit sparks.’’] The sensation 
of an issuing of sparks from the eyes: 
spintherism. The same as ScinTILLA- 
TION, which see. 

Spin-the-rom’e-ter. 
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rom’etram: from czuwAip, a “spark,” 
and pérpov, a ‘‘measure.”’| An instrument 
for determining the size, power, and 
shock of electrical sparks. 

Spin-the-ro'pi-a.* — [From omw6ip, 
a “spark,” and aw, wns, the “eye.”] A 
morbid state of vision, in which there is 
an appearance of sparks or scintillations 
before the eyes. 

Spin-u-lif'er-ous. [(Spinulif’erus; 
from spin'ula, a “ little spine,” and /e'ro, 
to “bear.’’] Bearing or haying small 
spines. 

Spin-u-lose’. [Spinulo’sus; from 
spin'ula, a “little spine.”’] Having small 
spines: spinulous. 

Spiracle. See Sprracutum. 

Spi-rac’u-la,* the plural of Spi- 
RACULUM, which. see. 

Spi-rac'u-lum,* plural Spi-rae’u- 
la. [From spi'ro, to “breathe.”] A 
Latin word signifying a “breathing- 
hole,” or a “vent.” A spiracle. Applied 
to the respiratory pores of theskin. Pro- 
posed by Latreille as a term instead of 
stigma, to designate the exterior orifices 
of the trachex of insects. 

Spi-re’a.* Hardhack. The Phar- 
macopeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the root 
of the Spire'a tomento’sa. It is tonie and 
astringent, and is sometimes used in 
diarrhoea, cholera infantum, ete. 

Spiral. [Spira’lis; from spi'ra, a 
“coil,” or “spire;” a “wreath.”] Wind- 
ing like the worm of a serew; winding 
round a cylinder and at the same time 
rising or advancing. Applied to a curve 
which winds around a point in suecessive 
convolutions. In Geometry, aname given 
to aclass of curves distinguished by this 
general property, that they continually 
recede from a centre or pole, while they 
continue to revolve about it. 

Spiral Arrangement of Leaves. 
See PHYLLOTAXIS. 

Spi'ral Ban’dage. The common 
roller applied spirally round a limb. 

Spi'ral Ves’sels, or Spi'ral Ducts. 
Membranous tubes with conical extremi- 
ties, lined on the inside by a fibre twisted 
spirally and capable of unrolling with 
elasticity. They constitute a part of the 
vascular tissue of plants of the higher 
grades, and are often filled with air. 

Spirit. See Sprrirus. 

Spirit of Salt. Muriatic, or hydro. 
chlorie, acid. 

Spirit of Wime, Ree’ti-fied. A 
name for aleoho!. 

Spirit of Wine, Weak’er. (Spir’ 
itus TFen‘uior.] A name for proef- 
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spirit, half the strength of rectified 
spirit. 

Spir-i-tu-o'sa et Ai-the’re-a.* 
(“Spirituous and Ethereal [Substan- 
ces|.”) A class of powerful and diffu- 
sible stimulants, including ardent spirits, 
wine, beer, and the ethers. 

Spir’it-u-ous. [Spiritwo’sus; from 
spir’itus, “spirit.”] Having spirit, or 
full of spirit. 

Spir’i-tus.* [From spiro, to 
“breathe.”] The air received and dis- 
charged by the action of the lungs; the 
breath. Also, the soul, or spirit. (See 
Anta.) Also, spirit, aleohol, or a liquor 
containing a large proportion of it. 

Spiritus A'the-ris Com-pos’i- 
tus.* (‘Compound Spirit of Ether.”) 
Hoffmann’s Anodyne. Take of ether, half 
a pint; aleohol, a pint; ethereal oil, six 
fluidrachms. Mix them. A very popu- 
lar remedy both as an anodyne and anti- 
spasmodic. 

Spir’itus ’'theris Nii’ tri-ci.* 
Nitric ether. See next article. 

Spiritus A'theris Ni-tro’si.* 
(“Spirit of Nitrous Ether.”) Spir/itus 
JE theris Ni'tri-ei,* 1550. Commonly 
called Sweet Spir'it of Ni'tre. The 
Pharmacopeeial name for a volatile in- 
flammable liquid, of a pale-yellow color 
inclining slightly to green, having a fra- 
grant ethereal odor free from pungency, 
and a sharp, burning taste. It is diapho- 
retic, diuretic, and antispasmodic, and is 
much used in febrile affections, especially 
such as are accompanied with nervous 
excitement. 

Spiritus 2’theris Sul-phuw’ri-ci.* 
(“Spirit of Sulphuric Ether.) (Fr. 
Esprit U Ether sulfurique, &s pre! dd'tér’ 
siil'fiirék’.) Sulphuric ether. The ther 
of the United States and British Pharma- 
copeias. It is a powerful diffusible 
stimulant and narcotic. It is very ex- 
tensively employedas an anesthetic. See 
Erner, SULPHURIC. 

Spiritus Am-mo’ni-ze.* (“Spirit of 
Ammonia.”) The Pharmacopceial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the preparation formerly 
known as ammoniated alcohol. It con- 
sists of a solution of caustic ammonia 
in diluted alcohol. It is stimulant and 
antisnesmodie. 

Spiritus A-ni'si.* (“Spirit of 
Anise.”) Take of oil of anise, a fluid- 
ounce; strongcr alcohol, fifteen fluid- 
aunces. Dissolve the oil in the stronger 
alechol, 

Spiritus Cam’pho-ree.* (“Spirit of 
Camphor.”) Tine-ta’ra Cam’ phorz,* 
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1850. (“Tincture of Camphor.’”’) Take 
of camphor, four troyounces; alcohol, two 
pints. Dissolve the camphor in the alco- 
hol, and filter through paper. 

Spiritus €hio-ro-for’mi.* (“Spirit 
of Chioroform.”) ‘Take of purified chlo- 
roform, a troyounce; stronger alcohol, six 
fluidounces. Dissolve the chloroform in 
the stronger aleohol. 

Spiritus Cin-ma-mo/mi.* (“Spirit 
of Cinnamon.”) Take of oil of cinnamon, 
a fluidounce; stronger alcohol, fifteen 


fiuidounces. Dissolve the oil in the 
stronger alcohol. 
Spiritus Fru-men’ti.® (‘Spirit 


of Grain.”) Whiskey. The name ap- 
plied to the spirit obtained from fer- 
mented grain by distillation, and con- 
taining from forty-eight to fifty-six per 
cent. of absolute aleohol. It has been 
placed on the primary list of the Materia 
Medica of the U.S. Pharmacopeeia for 
1860. 

Spiritus Gal’li-cus.* 
Spirit.”) A name for brandy. 
Spiritus Ja-mai-cen’sis.* 
maica Spirit.”) A name for rum. 

Spiritus Ju-nip’e-ri Com-pos’t- 
tus.* (‘Compound Spirit of Juniper.’’) 
Take of oil of juniper, a fluidrachm and 
a half; oil of caraway, oil of fennel, 
each, ten minims; diluted alcohol, eight 
pints. Dissolve the oils in the diluted 
alcohol. 

Spiritus La-van'du-le.* (‘Spirit 
of Lavender.’’) Take of lavender, fresh, 
twenty-four troyounces; alcohol, eight 
pints; water, two pints. Mix them, and, 
with a regulated heat, distil eight pints. 

Spiritus Lavan’dulz Com-pos'i- 
tus.* (“Compound Spirit of Lavender.”) 
Take of oil of lavender, a fluidounce; 
oil of rosemary, two fluidrachms; cin- 
namon, in moderately fine powder, two 
troyounces; cloves, in moderately fine 
powder, half a troyounge; nutmeg, in 
moderately fine powder, a troyounce; 
red saunders, in moderately fine powder, 
three hundred and sixty grains; alcohol, 
six pints; water, two pints; diluted al- 
cohol, a sufficient quantity. Dissolve 
the oils in the aleohol, and add the water. 
Then mix the powders, and, having 
moistened the mixture with a fluidounce 
of the alcoholic solution of the oils, pack 
it firmly in a conieal percolator, and 
gradually pour upon it the remainder of 
the alcoholic solution, and afterwards 
diluted alcohol, until the filtered liquid 
measures eight pints. 

Spir’itus Li-mo’nis.* 


(“ French 
(“Ja- 


(“Spirit of 
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Lemon.) Essence of Lemon. Take of 
oit of lemon, two fluidounces; lemon- 
peel, freshly grated, a troyounce ; strong- 
er alcohol, two pints. Dissolve the oil 
in the stronger aleohol, add the lemon- 
peel, macerate for twenty-four hours, 
and filter through paper. 

Spir'itus Men’thz Pip-er-i'tz.* 
(“Spirit of Peppermint.”) Time-tu’ra 
@'le-i Men'thze Piperi’ta,* 1850. 
(“Tincture of Oil of Peppermint.”) Es- 
sence of Peppermint. ‘Take of oil of 
peppermint, a fluidounce ; peppermint, in 
coarse powder, one hundred and twenty 
grains; stronger alcohol, fifteen fluid- 
ounces. Dissolve the oil in the stronger 
aleohol, add the peppermint, macerate 
for twenty-four hours, and filter through 
paper. 

Spiritus 
(“Spirit of Spearmint.”) 
O'le-i Men’thz Vir'idis,* 1850. 
(“ Tincture of Oil of Spearmint.”) Es- 
sence of Spearmint. Take of oil of spear- 
mint, a fluidounce; spearmint, in coarse 
powder, one hundred and twenty grains ; 
stronger alcohol, fifteen fluidounces. Dis- 
solve the oil in the stronger alcohol, add 
the spearmint, macerate for twenty-four 
hours, and filter through paper. 

Spiritus Mindereri. See Mrype- 
RERI, SPirRitTvus. 

Spir'itus Myr'cl-z* (“Spirit of 
Myrcia’”’), or Bay Rum. The name 
applied to the spirit obtained by distil- 
ling rum with the leaves of the Myrcia 
acris. It has been placed on the primary 
list of the Materia Medica of the U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia for 1860. 

Spiritus My-ris’ti-gze.* (“Spirit 
of Nutmez.”) Take of nutmeg, bruised, 
two troyounces; diluted alcohol, eight 
pints; water, a pint. Mix them, and, 
with a regulated heat, distil eight pints. 

Spiritus Ree-ti-fi-ca'tus.* (“ Rec- 
tified Spirit#’?) The Pharmacopeial 
name (Br. Ph.) for dilute alcohol of the 
specific gravity 0.838, containing sixteen 
per cent. of water. 

Spiritus Sae’cha-ri.* (“Spirit of 
Sugar.”) A name for Rum, which see. 

Spir'itus Ten’u-i-or.* (‘Thinner 
or Weaker Spirit.”) Proof-spirit. The 
Pharmacopoeial name (Br. Ph.) for di- 
luted alcohol of the specific gravity 
0.920, which contains forty-nine per cent. 
of pure alcohol. 

Spiritus Vi/ni Gal/li-ei.* (“Spirit 
of French Wine.) The Pharmacopoeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for brandy, or the spirit 
obtained from fermented grapes by dis- 
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tillation, and containing from forty-eight 
to fifty-six per cent. of absolute alcohol. 

Spi-ro-i'dés.* [From spi'ra, a “coil,” 
or “spire.”] Resembling a spire or 
serew: spi’roid. 

Spi-rom’e-ter. [Spirom/etrum ; 
from spiro, to “breathe,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.” | An instrument for ascer- 
taining the quantity of air inhaled or 
exhaled by the lungs. 

Spi-rom/e-try. [Spirome’tria ; 
from spi'ro, to “breathe,” and porp‘w, to 
“measure.”’] The system or means of 
ascertaining the quantity of air employed 
in respiration, ete. 

Spissatus. See InspissaTED. 

Spis'si-tude. [Spissitu’do, inis ; 
from spis'sus, “thick.”’] Thickness, or 
density. 

Spitting of Blood. See Hzmor- 
TYSIS. 

Spittle. See Sarrva, and Sputum. 

Splanch’nie. [Splanch’'nicus ; 
from omdyxvov, a “viseus.”] Pertaining 
to the viscera. 

Splanch'nie Cav'i-ties. A term 
applied to the cavities of the cranium, 
chest, and abdomen. 


Splanchnie Nerve. See Tri- 
SpLANCHNIC NERVE. 
Splanch’nie Nerves. [Ner’vi 


Splanch’nici.] These are two in num- 
ber on each side, distinguished into the 
great, which passes behind the stomach 
and terminates in the semilunar gan- 
glion, and the small, which communi- 
eates with the former and terminates in 
the renal ganglion. 

Splaneh’ni-ea.* [From ondyxvov, a 
“viseus,” or “bowel.”] Applied by Dr. 
Good as the name of an order comprising 
diseases of the viscera directly concerned 
in the function of digestion. 

Splanch-nog’ra-phy. [Splanch- 
nogra’phia ; from or\dyxvor, a “ viscus,” 
and ypadw, to “write.”] A description 
of the viscera; that part of Anatomy 
which treats of the viscera. 

Splaneh-nol'i-thus.* [From om\dyx- 
voy, a “viscus,” and Xios, a “ stone.” ] In- 
testinal caleulus: a splanch’nolith. 

Splanch-nol’o-gy. [Splanchno- 
lo’gia;: from o7\ayyvov, a “viseus,” and 
Abyos, a “discourse.”] A treatise on the 
viscera; the science which treats of the 
structure and frnetions of the viscera. 

Spianeh-no-seo'pi-a.* [From 
onmA\dyxvov, a “ viscus,” and oxoréw, to “ex- 
amine.”] An exploration of the viscera: 
splanchnos’copy. 
Splaneh-no-sym'pa-thy. [Splanch- 
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nosympathi’a; from omdiyxvov, a “vis- 
cus,” and cvprifeca, “ fellow-feeling.”] The 
sympathy of the viscera among them- 
selyes, or of a viseus with other parts. 

Splaneh-not’o-my. [Splanchno- 
to’mia; from ordyxvor, a “ viscus,” and 
réuvw, to “cut.”] Dissection of the vis- 
cera. 

Spleen. [Lat. Splen, e’mis, Li’en, 
emis; Gr. ov\jv; Fr. Rate, rit.) A 
purple, or livid-colored, viscus in the 
left hypochondriac region. Its function 
has not yet been ascertained. It would 
seem to have a close connection with the 
system of lymphatics, and to be inti- 
mately concerned in the development of 
blood, Also, a popular term for hypo- 
chondri'asis, a form of melancholy, sup- 
posed to have its seat in the spleen. 

Spleenwort. See AsrPLeNium. 

Sple-nal’gi-a.* = [From ofr, the 
“spleen,” and “Ayo;, “pain.”] Pain in 
the region of the spleen. 

Sple-naux’e.* [From omdjiv, the 
“spleen,” and avg, “inerease.”] En- 
largement of the spleen. 

Splen-eec-to'pi-a.* [From ozAiv, the 
“spleen,” ék, “out,” and rors, a “place.” ] 
Dislocation or displacement of the spleen. 

Splen-el-co’sis.* [From o7mjv, the 


“spleen,” and ‘Axwos, “ulceration.’’] 
Ulceration of the spleen. 
Sple-nelcus.* [From ox\jv, the 


“spleen,” and éxs, an “ulcer.”] An 

ulcer of the spleen. 
Splen-em-phrax’is.** [From o7\7, 

the ‘‘spleen,” and épspazs, “obstruc- 


tion.”] Obstruction or congestion of 
the spleen. 
Spien’e-tic. [Splenet’icus.] Re- 


lating to, or affected with, the spleen; 
fretful; splenic. See Srienic. 
Sple'ni-al. [Splenia’lis; from 
sple'nium, aterm denoting 2 “compress,” 
sometimes applied toasplint.] Applied 
by Owen to the operculatre of Cuvier, a 
subdivision of the mandible in cold- 
blooded vertebrated animals. See Tya- 
PANOMANDIBULAR ARCH. 
Splen‘ic. [Splen’icus; from cziv, 
the “spleen.”] Pertaining to the spleen. 
Splen‘i-ca.* {From the same.] Medi- 
eines which affect the spleen. 
Splen-i-fi-ca'tion. [Splenifica’- 
tio, o/nis; from o-)ir, the “spleen,” 
and fa'cio, to “make.”] The conver- 
sion of the Jung or liver, ete., into a sub- 
stance like that of the spleen. 
Sple'ni-ous. [Sple’nius: from the 
same.] Pertaining to, or resembling, 
the spleen, 
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Sple-ni'tis, idis.* [From oz\jv, the 
“spleen.”’] Inflammation of the spleen. 
A genus of the order Phlegmasia, class 
Pyrecizx, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Sple’ni-um.* [Said to have been 
originally applied to a plaster of a cer- 
tain description used by those sick of the 
spleen.] A compress; a splint. Also, 
ASPLENIUM, or Spleenwort. 

Sple'ni-us.* [See preceding article.] 
A muscle of the back, resembling the 
spleen: it is single at its origin, and 
divides into the splenius capitis and the 
splenius colli, which have distinct inser- 
tions. According to some, the splenit 
muscles are so named from their lying 
like surgical splints (see SpLeNIUM) along 
the side of the neck. 

Splen-i-za'tion. [Spleniza’tio, 
ovis; from the same.] Applied to the 
state of the lungs in one of the stages of 
pneumenia in which their texture re- 


sembles that of the spleen. Compare 
TiepatizaTion. 
Sple-no'dés.* [From o7\jv, the 


“spleen.”] Having the spleen; of the 
nature of the spleen. 

Splen-o-dyn'i-a.* [From omjv, the 
“spleen,” and édtvn, “pain.”] Pain in 
the spleen. 

Sple-nog’ra-phy. [Splenogra’- 
phia; from o7z\jv, the “spleen,” and 
yidow, to “write.”] A description of the 
spleen. 

Splen-o-hz’mi-a.* [From oxi, 
the “‘spleen,” and aiya, “blood.”] San- 
guineous congestion, or hyperemia, of 
the spleen. 

Sple’noid. [Splenoi'’des: from 
om\iv, the “spleen,” and «ides, a “ form.’ 
Resembling the spleen. 

Sple-nol’o-gy. [Splenolo’gia; 
from omdiv, the “spleen,” and Adyo;, a 
“discourse.”] The doctrine of the spleen ; 
that branch of Anatomy (or Physiology) 
which treats of the spleen. 

Sple-no’ma, atis,* or Sple-non’- 
eus.* [From omjv, the “spleen,” and 
byxos, a “tumor.”] Tumor of the spleen. 

Splenomalacia,* — splen-o-ma-la’- 


she-a. [From ox\jv, the “spleen,” and 
padaxia, “softness.”] Softening of the 
spleen. 

Sple-not’o-my. [Splenoto’mia; 


from omy, the “spleen,” and réwvo, to 


“eut.”] Dissection of the spleen. 
Sple-ny-per-tro’phi-a.* [From 
ond, the “spleen,” and hypertro'phia.] 
Hypertrophy, or morbid enlargement, 
of the spleen: similar to sp/enoneus. 
Splint. [Lat. Hastel'la; Fr. Hclisse, 
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&kléss’.] A thin piece of wood, tin, or 
pasteboard, used to retain fractured 
bones in apposition during the process 
of reunion. 

Splint’-Bone. A name sometimes 
applied to the fibula, from its resem- 
blance to a surgical splint. 

Split Cloth. [Seis’sum Lin’- 
teum.] A bandage for the head, con- 
sisting cf a central part and six or eight 
tails or heads. 

Spod'u-mene. [From o7zo%w, to “re- 
duce to ashes.”] A crystalline mineral 
found in laminated masses, consisting 
chiefly of alumina and silica and lithia. 
Before the blowpipe it exfoliates into little 
scalea of an ash-color: hence its name. 

Spon-dy-lal'gi-a.* [From oxdvdvdos, 
a “vertebra,” and dadyo;, ‘pain.”] Pain 
in a vertebra. 

Spon-dy-lar-thri’tis, idis.* [From 
andvduNos, a “vertebra,” and arthri'tis.] 
Inflammation of an articulation of the 
vertebree. 

Spon-dy-lar-throe’a-¢e.* — [From 
ordvdudo;, a “vertebra,” and arthroc’ace, 
a form of ecaries.] Caries of a vertebra. 

Spon-dy¥-lex-ar-thro’sis.* [From 
onévdvdos, a “ vertebra,” and exarthro'sis, 
“Juxation.”] Dislocation of a vertebra. 

Spon-dy-li'tis, idis.* [From omivdy- 
doz, a “vertebra.”] Inflammation of one 
or more of the vertebra. ‘ 

Spon-dy-lo-dyn‘i-a.* [From onv- 
dvdo5, a “vertebra,” and 6‘bvy, “pain.” ] 
Pain in the body of a vertebra. 

Spon-dy-lo-py-o'sis.* [From onév- 
dSudo;, a “vertebra,” and pyo'sis.) A for- 
mation of pus in a vertebra. 

Spon’dy-lus.* A vertebra; also, 
the vertex or top of the head. 

Sponge, spinj. [See Sronera.] An 
organic, porous, marine substance, for- 
merly supposed to be produced by 
minute animals termed Polypi. Some 
naturalists, however, consider sponge as 
a plant. According to the proposed 
classification of Messrs. Wilson and 
Cassin, the sponge is referred to a new 
kingdom, termed Prrwatra, which see. 

Sponge’-Fent. The Sponera Pra- 
PARATA, which see. 

Spon'sgi-a,* plural Spom’gi-ze. [Gr. 
ondyyo;, or oxoyyra; Fr. Hponge, a‘ponzh’.] 
Sponge. The Pharmacopeial name (U.S. 
Ph., 1850) for Spongia officinalis. Applied 
in the plural to an order or division of 
organized bodies. See Sponer. 

Spon’gian Of-fic-i-na'lis.* 
common sponge. 

Spon’gia Przep-a-ra’ta*  (“ Pre- 
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pared Sponge”), or Spon’gia Ce-ra’‘ta* 
(“Waxed Sponge”). Sponge dipped 
into melted wax and pressed between 
iron plates, then, when cold, cut in 
pieces of any shape for dilating small 
openings, the wax melting by the heat 
of the part, and thus allowing the sponge 
to expand; sponge-tent. 

Spon’ gi-ze,* the plural of SponerA. 

Spongiform, spiin’je-form. [Spom- 
gifor’mis; from spon'gia, a “sponge.’’} 
Having the appearance of sponge. 

Spon-gi-o'’dés.* The same as Spoy- 
GIOSE. 

Spon’gi-ole. [Spongi’olum: dimi- 
nutive of spon'gia, a“ sponge.’”’| Applied 
to a supposed expansion of the cellular 
tissue at the extremity of each radicle, 
terminating the root. But according 
to Gray, “the so-called spongioles or 
spongelets have no existence.” 

Spon’gi-ose. [Spongio’sus; from 
spon'gia, a “sponge.”] Having pores 
like sponge; spongy. 

Spongoid, sping’goid. [Spongoi'- 
des; from ondyyos, a “sponge,” and éidus, 
a “form.’”’] Resembling sponge. 

Spongy. spiin’je. Resembling a 
sponge; of the nature of sponge. 

Spon-ta’ne-ous. ([Sponta’meus; 
from spon'te, ‘of one’s own will.’”’] .Act- 
ing or growing of itself; voluntary. 
Applied to any physiological phenome- 
non which takes place without external 
agency. 

Sponta’neous Com-bus' tion 
[Combus'tio Sponta’nea], or Pre- 
ter-nat'n-ral Combus'tion. <A phe- 
nomenon which is said to have some- 
times occurred in hard drinkers, espe- 
cially those that were fat. In such Dr. 
Traill is stated to have found a consider- 
able quantity of oil in the serum of the 
blood. Some are of opinion that the 
combustion may be absolutely sponta- 
neous, while others maintain that it is 
necessary that the body should be 
brought into contact with an ignited 
substance. 

Spo-rad’ie. [Sporad’/icus; from 
o7épa, to “sow.”] Applied to diseases 
that are not epidemic, but attack one 
or at most but a few persons at a time, 
from causes peculiar to each case. In 
Botany, widely dispersed. 

Spor-an-gid'i-um.* — [Diminutive 
of sporangi’um, a “spore-case.”] A lit- 
tle seed-vessel; also, the colwmnella of 
mosses. 

Spor-an-gi'o-lum.* [ Dimin stiva 
of sporangi’um.] A small capsule son: 
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taining a certain number of spores in a 
sporangium. 
Sporan-gi’um.* [From cropd, a 


“seed,” and dyyetov, a “-vessel.’’] A 
spore-case, or membranous capsule con- 
taining the spores of cryptogamous 


plants. 
Spore. [Lat. Spo’ra; Gr. czopi, a 
“seed.”] A body in cryptogamous 


plants, which is analogous to the seed 
of the phanogamous. <A spore, in most 
cases, consists of a single cell. 

Spor-i-dif’er-us.* [From sporid’- 
ium, and fe’ro, to “bear.”] Bearing 
sporidia. 

Spo-rid’/i-am.* [From spo/ra, a 
“spore.”] A body resembling a spore, 
oceurring in algaccous plants. 

Spor’o-carp. [From ozoupi, a “seed,” 
or “spore,” and xapzés, “fruit.’] A kind 
of sporangium, or spore-case. 

Spér’o-gens. [Trom o7opi, a “spore,” 
and yevvéw, to “produce.”] <A division of 
endogenous plants which produce spores 
instead of seeds. 

Spo-roph’o-rous. [Sporoph’orus; 
from oxopd, a “seed,” and dépw, to “ bear.’ 
Bearing or containing seed or spores. 

Spo-roph’o-rum.* [From the same.] 
A name for the placenta of a plant. 

Spo/ruie. [Spor‘ula; diminutive 
of spo'ra, a “spore.’’] A small spore. 

Spor-u-lif’er-ous. (Sporulif’er- 
us; from spor'ula, a “sporule,” and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing sporules. 

Sprain. [Lat. Subluxa’tio, o’nis; 
Fr. Foulure, foo'liin’.] (Originally, 
Strain, from the Latin strin’go [Fr. 
éireindre], to “bind,” to “draw tight.’’) 
The sudden shifting of a joint farther 
than the natural conformation of bones 
and ligaments allows, yet not so as to 
produce dislocation. 

Spreading. See Dirrusus, and 
PAruLows. 

Spruce Fir. The Pinus abies. 

Spt. — Spir'itus.* “Spirit.” 

Spu-més'cent. [Irom spumes'co, to 
“begin to foam” (from spu'ma, “froth,” 
or “foam’’).] Frothy, foaming, or froth- 
like. 

Spu’mose. The same as Spumes- 
CENT. 

Spur. A term applied in Botany to 
any tubular projection of a flower, ete. 

Spurge Olive. A common name 
for the DApuHNe Mezereum, which see. 

Spurred. [Caleara’tus.] Bearing 
aspur. Applied to petals. 

Spu’ta,* gen. Spu-to’rum, the plu- 
ral of Spurum, which see. 
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Spu’‘tam.* [From spu'o, spu'tum, to 
“spit.”] (Fr. Crachat, kra’sha’.) Saliva; 
also, the matter which is expectorated or 
coughed up from the ehest. 

Squa‘lor, o’ris.* Uncleanness, filthi- 
ness, or an appearance of dejection and 
disorder, as from sickness or confine- 
ment. 

Squa/ma,* plural Squa’mz. Lite- 
rally, a “scale.” Applied in the plural 
to an order of skin-diseases. 

Squa’mate. [(Squama’tus: from 
squa'ma, a “scale.”] Having seales; 
scaly; or resembling scales. 

Squa-mif’er-ous. [(Squamif’er- 
ws; from squa’ma, a “scale,” and fe'ro, 
to “bear.”] Bearing, or covered with, 
scales. 

Squa-mi-fo'li-as.* [From squa’ma, 
a “scale,” and fo’lium, a “‘leaf.”] Hav- 
ing leaves in form of imbricated scales: 
squamifo’lious. 

Squa’mi-form. [Squamiifor’mis; 
from squa’ma, a ‘“seale.”| Having the 
form or appearance of scales. See Lrp- 
IDOID. 

Squa-mig’er-us.* [From squa’ma, 
a ‘“‘seale,” and ge’ro, to “bear.”] The 
same as SQUAMIFEROUS, which see. 

Squa-mo’sal. [Squamo’sus; from 
squamo'sa pars, the “squamous portion.” ] 
Applied by Owen to the homologues of 
the squamous portion of the temporal 
bone. 

Squa-mose’, or Squa’mous. 
[Squamo’sus ; from squa’ma, a “seale.”’] 
Relating to, or resembling, a scale; hay- 
ing scales; scaly. 

Squa’mous Su’/ture. (Suta’'ra 
Squamo’sa.| The suture which unites 
the squamous portion of the temporal / 
bone to the parietal. 


Squam/u-la.* [Diminutive of 
squa'ma, a “scale.”} A small seale; a 
squamule. 

Squam’u-lose. [Squamulo’sus; 


from squam’'ula, a “small seale.”] Coy- 
ered with small scales: squa’mulous. 

Squar-rose’. [From squar'ra, a 
“small seale’?] Aterm applied toscales 
or leaves which spread widely from the 
axis on which they are crowded. 

Squar’ru-lose. Diminutive » of 
SQuARROSE. 

Squill. [Squil/la.] The Scilla 
maritima, or sea-onion. See Scrrna. 

Squinting. See SrraBismus. 

Ss. — Se'mis.* “A half.’ 

St. — Stet,* or Stent.* “Let it (or 
them) stand,” 7.e. let it remain un- 
changed. 
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Stac'te.* [From craw, to “distil.’’] 


A name for the myrrh, because it distils- 


or drops from the tree. 

Sta'di-um.* A Latin word signify- 
ing a “race-course,” or a measure of 
length. In Medicine, a stage or period 
of a disease; as, stadium calo'ris (“stage 
of heat,” or hot stage), stadium frig’ oris 
(cold stage). See Stace. 

Staff. A carved and grooved steel 
instrument introduced through the ure- 
thra into the bladder, for lithotomy, 

Stage. [Lat. Sta’dium; Fr. Htage, 
Atazh’.]| The period of a disease. Ap- 
plied especially to the periods of an in- 
termittent; viz. the hot, cold, or sweat- 
ing stage. 

Stag’ma.* [From ord, to “ distil.”] 
Any distilled liquid or liquor. 

Stag-na'tion. [Stagna’tio, o/nis ; 
from stag'no, stagna'tum, to “stand,” as 
water in a pond.] A stoppage or re- 
tardation of the circulating fluids in any 
portion of the body. 

Sta-lae'tic. [Stalae’ticus: from 
craxiKw, to “flow by drops.”] Flowing 
or oozing by drops; also, relating to a 
stalactite. 

Sta-lac'tite. ([Stalaeti'tes; from 
the same.] A conical concretion of car- 
bonate of lime attached to the roof of 
calcareous caverns, and formed by the 
gradual dropping of water holding the 
lime in solution. 

Stal-ae-tit/ic, or Stal-ae-tit'i-cal. 
{Stalactit’iens.] Relating to stalac- 
tites, or of the nature of stalactites. 

Sta-lag’mite. [Stalagmi’tes: from 
stalag'’mus, a “distillation.”] A stalac- 
titic formation of carbonate of lime 
found on the floors of caleareous caverns. 

Sta-lag’mus.* [From cradiw, to 
“drop,” to “distil.’] A distillation. 
Formerly applied to a dropping of blood, 
as from the nose, ete. 

Stalk. [Cau’lis.] The stem of a 
herbaceous plant, or of a flower, a leaf 
or leaflet. 

Stalked. Furnished with a stalk or 
stem. 

Stalk’'let. A diminutive or second- 
ary stalk. 

Sta'’men, inis,* plural Stam/i-na. 
[Gr. orjpor.] Literally, “warp,” or the 
stronger threads in weaving. Also, any 
thread: hence applied to the male organ 
of a flower, from its resemblance to a 


thread. It consists of the filament and 
anther. It is one of the essential organs 
of a flower. 


Stam ‘i-na.* 
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Literally, the “warp,” or “strength,” of 
the vital tissue: hence, vigor of con- 


stitution. Also, the first principles of 
any substance. 
Stam'i-nal. [(Stamina’lis.]  Per- 


taining to the stamen. 

Stam/i-nate. [From sta’men.] Fur- 
nished with, or relating to, stamens; 
also, containing stamens without any 
pistil. Applied to flowers. 

Sta-min’e-al. [{Stamin’eus;: from 
sta'men.] Having stamens: stamineous. 

Stam-i-nif/er-ous. (Staminif’er- 
us; from sta'men, and fe'ro, to “hear.” ] 
Bearing or having stamens. 

Stam-i-no’di-a,* the plural of Stam- 
INODIUM, which see. 

Stam-i-no'di-um,* plural Stami- 
no'dia; from sta’men, and sidos, a 
“form.”] An altered and sterile stamen. 

Stam'mer-ing. [Balbu’'ties, 
Blzes’itas, a/tis, or Psellis’mus.] 
Interrupted articulation, caused either 
by emotion or reflex action. 

Stan’dard. A banner, or ensign; 
applied to the vexillum, or upper petal, 
of a papilionaceous flower. Also, a crite-. 
rion, test, or measure, to which some- 
thing is referred: thus, the standard of 
comparison for gases is atmospheric air; 
that for solids and liquids is water. 

Stan/nate. [Stan/nas, a’tis.] A 
combination of stannic acid with a base. 

Stan’ni Pul’vis.* (“Powder of 
Tin.”) Granulated tin: used as aremedy 
for the tapeworm. 

Stan’'nic. (Stan’nieus; from stan’- 
num, “tin.”’] Belonging to tin. Ap- 
plied to the peroxide of tin, as if it were 
an acid, because soluble in alkalies. 

Stan-nif’/er-ous. [Stannif’erus; 
from stan’num, “tin,” and /e'ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing or containing stan- 
num, or tin. 

Stan’nuam.* Tin. The Pharmaco- 
peial name for powder or filings of tin. 
See Tin. 

Stan’num Fo-li-a’tum.* (“ Foliated 
Tin.”)  Tin-foil. An alloy composed 
chiefly of tin, with a small portion of 
lead. 

Sta-pe'di-as.* Belonging to the 
stapes. Applied to a muscle arising from 
the interior of the pyramid and inserted 
into the neck of the stapes. 

Sta’ pés,edis.* Literally, a “stirrup.” 
One of the ossicu/a of the internal ear. 

Staph-i-sa'gri-a.* [From cradis, a 
“vine,” and dypus, “wild.”] The Phar- 
macopeeial name (Lond. and Ed. Ph.) for 
the seeds of Delphin'ium staphisa'gria, 
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Staph’ y-le.* [Gr. cragvdj, a “ grape.”] 
The uyula. 

Staphyleacez,* _ sta-fi-le-a/she-é. 
[From Staphy'lea, one of the genera.] 
A small natural order of exogenous 
shrubs, found in Europe, Japan, and 
America. 

Staph-jy-li’nus.* [From staph'yle, 
a “grape;” also, the “uvula.”] Be- 
longing to the uvula: applied to mus- 
cles: staph’yline. 

Staph-j-li'tis, idis.* [From staph’- 
yle, a “grape;” or the “uvula.’’] In- 
flammation of the uvula. 

Staph-y-loe-de’ma, aiis.* [From 
staph'yle, a “grape,” or the “uvula,” 
and @de'ma.] dema, or morbid en- 
largement, of the uvula. 

Staph-y-lo’ma, atis.* [From crag- 
vAi, a“ grape;” the “uvula.”] A disease 
of the eyeball, in which the cornea 
loses its transparency, rises, and even 
projects beyond the eyelids, like a 
pearl-colored tumor. 

Staph-y-lop-to'sis.* [From staph'- 

le, the “uvula,” and pto’sis, a “fall- 
ing.”] A falling down or elongation of 
the uvula. 

Staph-y-lor’rha-phy. [Staphy- 
lorrha’phia; fromcrav\j, the “ uvula,” 
and papi, a “suture.”’] The operation 
of securing by suture the lips of a cleft 
uyula. 


Staph-y-lo’sis.* The growth or 
progress of staphyloma. 
Staph-y-lot’o-my. [Staphyloto’- 


mia; from staph'yle, the “uvula,” and 
téwvw, to “eut.”’} The cutting off of a 
portion of the Uvuxa, which see. 

Star. See Sreiva. 

Star-like. See AstrrorpD, and STEL- 
LATE. 

Stareh. [Lat. Am’ylum, and Fee’- 
ula; Gr. ddov; Fr. Amidon, &'mé'ddne’.] 
One of the commonest proximate princi- 
ee of vegetables. It is characterized 

y its insipidity, and by insolubility in 
cold water, in aleohol, and in ether. 
Pure starch is a white powder without 
taste or smell. Starch is one of the most 
important and most universal of the 
contents of cells, and is most abundant 
in the internal or subterranean parts, 
concealed from the light, as roots, tubers, 
and seeds. It is the form in which 
nourishing matter is stored up in the 
plant for future use, in this respect re- 
sembling the fat of animals. 

Sta'sis.* [From ‘orn, to “stand.’’] 
A standing or settling in a place or part, 
as the blood at death. 
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Stat’ie, or Stat'i-eal. ([Stat/icus,; 
from orarés, “standing,” or ‘orn, to 
“stand.”] Having the power of keeping 
in a stationary condition. Applied by 
some writers to the physical phenomena 
exhibited in organized bodies, as contra- 
distinguished from the organic or vital. 

Stat'i-ce.* Marsh Rosemary. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
root of the Stat'ice Limo'nium, variety 


Carolinia'na. It is astringent and anti- 
septic. 
Stat/ies. ([Stat’ica; from oraré, 


“standing,” or tornu, to “stand.’’] That 
part of Mechanics which relates to 
bodies considered as in a state of rest, 
or to the conditions under which several 
forces applied to a rigid body mutually 
destroy each other. 

Sta'tion. ([Sta’tio, o’nis; from sto, 
sta'tum, to “stand,” to “abide.”]  Pri- 
marily, the act (or position) of standing. 
In Botany, the locality or kind of situa- 
tion in which a plant naturally grows. 

Sta-tis'ties. [From sta‘tus, a “state,” 
“condition.”] The science which exhi- 
bits the state or condition of a country 
or nation, principally in relation to its 
extent, population, productions, indus- 
try, ete. 

Stat’/ure. [Statu’ra; from sio, 
sta'tum, to “stand.”’] The height of the 
human figure in a standing posture. 

Stau-ro-phyl'lus.* [From cravpés, 
a “cross,” and gdd\dov, a “leaf.”] Hav- 
ing leaves opposed crosswise. 

Staves-a’ere. The DeLpHinium 
STAPHISAGRIA, which see. 

Steam. [Wa'por.] The elastic fluid 
into which water is converted by the 
continued application of heat. A cubic 
inch of water forms about seventeen 
hundred cubic inches of steam. See 
VAPOR. 

Ste/ar,* gen. Ste‘a-tis. [Gr. créap.] 
Originally, “solid fat.” The same as 
Srevum, which see. 

Ste'a-rate. [Ste’aras, a’tis.| A 
combination of stearic acid with a base. 

Ste-ar'ie. [Stear'icus; from créap, 
“solid fat,’ or “tallow.’”’] Pertaining 
to fat. Applied to an acid obtained 
from it. 

Ste-ar'i-form. [Stearifor’mis ; 
from the same.] Having the appear- 
ance of fat; fatty. 

Ste'a-rine, or Ste’'a-rim. [Steari’- 
na; from the same.] _ That part of oils 
and fats which is solid at common tem- 
peratures. 

Ste-2-ro-co-no'tum.* a aréap, 
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“solid fat,” and xéus, “dust,” or “pow- 
der.”] A peculiar, yellow, pulverulent 
fat, found in the brain-mass, and said 
to contain phosphorus and sulphur. 

Ste-a-rop’ten. ([Stearopte’num ; 
from creap, “solid fat,” and mrnvéc, “ vola- 
tile.”] The concrete or solid portion of 
volatile oils. 

Ste-a-ro-ri¢'i-nate. [Stearorig’i- 
nas, a/tis.| A combination of stearo- 
ricinic acid with a base. 

Ste-a-ro-ri-cin’ic. [Stearoricin’- 
ieus.] Applied to one of three acids 
produced during saponification of the 
O'leum ri¢/ini, or eastor oil. 

Ste’a-tas.* The same as STEARAS. 
See STEARATE. 

Ste-at'i-cus.* The same as STeari- 
cus. See Srearic. 

Ste’a-tine, or Ste’a-tin. 
for STEARIN, which see. 

Ste’a-tine. (Steati’nus; from créap, 
créaro;, “solid fat.”] Consisting of fat. 

Ste'a-tite. ([Steati'tes; from the 
same.} A variety of tale; soapstone; 
a kind of unctuous stone. It is a hy- 
drated silicate of magnesia and alu- 
mina. 

Ste/a-to-céle.* [From oréap, oréaros, 
“solid fat,” and «j\n, a “tumor.”] A 
fatty tumor in the scrotum. 

Steatoconotum. Sce SteAROcONO- 
TUM. 

Ste-a-to’dés.* [From zréap, oréaro;, 
“solid fat.”] Fatty, or full of fat. 

Ste-a-to’ma, atis.* [From the same. } 
An encysted tumor containing a fatty 
substance: a ste’atome. 

Ste-a-tom’a-tous. [Steatomato’- 
sus; from steato’ma.] Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, steatoma. 

Ste-a-tor-rhoe’a.* [From  oréap, 
oréaros, “solid fat,” and fiw, to “ flow.” ] 
A fatty dejection from the bowels. 

Ste-a-to'sis.* The progress or for- 
mation of steatoma. 

Steel. [Cha’lybs, ybis.] The best, 
finest, and closest-grained forged iron, 
combined with carbon by a particular 
process. It is less malleable than iron, 
but harder, more elastic, and less liable 
to rust. See Acirs. 

Steel Mix’ture. The same as the 
MisturaA Ferrt Composita, which see. 

Steg-no’sis.* [From oreyvéiw, to 
“ constrict,” or ‘make costive.”]- Stric- 
ture or contraction of the pores and 
vessels; also, constipation. 

Stel'la.* <A Latin word signifying a 
“star.” Applied to the rosettes of 
mosses. 
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Stellar. ([Stella’ris; from ste///a, 
a “star.”] Relating to a star; starry. 

Stel-la/tz.* [Feminine plural of 
stella'tus, “starred,” or “stellate.”] A 
natural order of plants, also known by the 
name of GALIACE®, which see. 

Stel late, or Stel/lat-ed. [Stella’- 
tus; from stel’/la, a “star.”] Radiated 
asa star; star-shaped; arranged in rays 
like the points of a star. Applied to 
flowers, leaves, ete. Applied also to a 
bandage or roller wound crosswise on 
the back. 

Stel-lif’er-ous. [Stellif’erus; from 
stel'la, a “star,” and fe'ro, to “bear.” ] 
Having or bearing stars, or parts resem- 
bling a star. - Applied to plants. 

Stel’/li-form. [Stellifor’mis; from 
stel'la, a “star.”} Having the form of 
a star. 

Stel-lig’er-us.* 
“star,” and ge'ro, to “bear.’’} 
same as StTELLIFEROUS, which see. 

Stel-li-ner’vi-us.* [From stel’la, a 
“star,” and ner/vus, a “nerve.” } Having 
stellated or radiated nervyures. Applied 
by Mirbel to leaves the nervures of which 
depart from the middle or centre of the 
lamina. 

Stel'lu-Ia.* [Diminutive of stel’la, 
a “star.”] A little star, or foliaccous 
disk, which in certain mosses terminates 
the stems and contains the male flowers: 
a stel’lule. ; 

Stel lu-lee Ver-heyni-i.* (“Stars or 
Stellated Spots of Verheyne.”) A term 
applied to the stellated plexuses of veins 
on the surface of the kidney. 

Stel'lu-late. ([Stellula’tus; from 
stei'lula, a “little star.”] The diminutive 
of Srriuate. Having leaves arranged 
in stars. 

Stem. [Cau’lis, or Sti’pes.] The 
stalk of an herb, flower, leaf, or fruit; 
the stock or trunk of a tree; the ascend- 
ing axis of a plant,—i.e. the part which 
grows in the opposite direction from the 
root. The stem is one of the funda- 
mental or universal organs of vegetation. 
Its leading peculiarity is, that it is formed 
of a succession of similar parts (inter- 
nodes) developed one upon the summit 
of another, each having its own inde- 
pendent growth. Each developing in- 
ternode lengthens throughout its whole 
body, unlike the root, which elongates 
continuously from its extremity alone. 

Stem’less. [Acau’lis.] Having no 
stem, or none that is obvious. 

Stem/'let. A little stem. 
first internode of the piumule. 


[From stel’la, a 
The 
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Stemoeardia. See Ancina Pecroris. 

Sten’o-don, on’tis.* [From  crevéc, 
“narrow,” or “close,” and dots, a 
“tooth.”] Having narrow teeth. 

Ste-nog’ra-phy. [From crevéc, 
“narrow,” “close,” and ypabu, to “write.” ] 
The art of short-hand, otherwise termed 
tachygraphy. 

Ste-nol'o-bus.* [From crevds, “nar- 
row,” and Adtos, a “lobe.”] Having nar- 
row lobes, 

Sten-o-pet’/a-lus.* [From crevés, 
“narrow,” and zéradov, a “ petal.’”’] Hay- 
ing narrow or linear petals. 

Sten-o-phyl lus.* [From crevéc, 
“narrow,” and ¢iov, a “leaf.”]  Hay- 
ing narrow or linear leaves. 

Ste-nop’ter-us.* [From orevds, “nar- 
row,” and zrepiv, a “wing.”] Having 
narrow wings: stenopterous. Applied 
to plants. 

Ste’no’s (or Ste’non’s) Duct. The 
parotid duct; a small white tube passing 
from the parotid gland and opening in 
the mouth, discovered by Steno. 

Ste-no'sis.* [From creviw, to “make 
narrow,” or to “‘contract.”] A contracted 
condition of a viscus, or vessel; as of the 
heart, or the larger vessels near it. 

Sten-o-sto/mi-a.* [Prom crevds, ““nar- 
row,” and o-pa, a “mouth.”] Contrac- 
tion of the n >uth in consequence of some 
wound or disvase. 

Sten-o-tho’rax, a’cis.* [From orevds, 
“narrow,” and 0 ‘paz, the “chest.”] Hav- 
ing a narrow chest. 

Steppes, stéps. (Russian.) The name 
given to the vast system of plains found 
in Asia, especially in Siberia, somewhat 
resembling the prairies of North America. 

Ster-co-ra'ceous. [Stercora’ceus; 
from ster’cus, ster/coris, ** ordure.’’| 
Applied to vomiting when feces or alvine 
excrements are mingled with the egesta. 

Ster-co-ra'lis,* or Ster-co-ra’ri- 
us.* [From the same.] Applied to 
plants thaf grow upon exerements or 
dung. 

Ster-eu-li-a/ce-2e.* [From Stercu’lia, 
one of the genera.] A synonym of a 
natural order of plants, also called Bom- 
BACEX, which see. 

Stér-el-min’tha.* [From  orepeds, 
“solid,” and ‘pus, a “worm.’’] The 
name applied to two species of intestinal 
worms which have no true abdominal 
cavity, and are therefore termed solid. 
These are the 7Tx’nia so'lium and the 
Bothrioceph'alus la'tus. 


Ste-re-o-dy-mam’‘ies. ([Stereody- 
mam/iea; from. crepsd;, “solid,’’ and 
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divans, “power.”] A branch of Physics 
which explains the laws of the move- 
ment of solid bodies. 

Stér-e-om’e-ter. [See next article.] 
An instrument used for determining the 
specific gravity of solid bodies, porous 
bodies, and powders; and sometimes also 
of liquids. 

Stér-e-om/e-try. (Sterecome’tria; 
from erepsds, “solid,” and perpéw, to “ mea- 


sure.”] The art of measuring solid 
bodies. 
Ste-re-o-phyl/lus.* [From crepeds, 


“solid,” and gé\Mov, a “leaf.”] Having 
solid or firm leaves: stereophyl’lous. 

Stér'e-o-scope. [Stereosco’pium ; 
from orepeds, “solid,” and cxoréw, to ‘see,’ 
to “observe.”] An instrument by which 
two similar pictures (one being presented 
to each eye) are so disposed that the 
combined representations appear as one, 
and the different objects are seen in re- 
lief, as if they were solid. 

Stér-e-o-stat/ics. [Stereostat’/ica; 
from crepeds, “solid,” and ‘tornu, to 
“stand.”] That part of Physics which 
treats of the equilibrium of solid bodies. 

Ste-rig’/ma.* [From ornpKw, to 
“make firm or fast.”] Literally, “a 
“base,” or “foundation.” Applied in 
Botany to the adherent base or down- 
ward prolongation of a decurrent leaf. 

Stér'ile. [Ster’ilis.] Affected with 
sterility; barren. 

Ster‘ile Flow’er. 
has no pistil. 

Sterile Sta’men or Fil/a-ment. 
That which is destitute of an anther. 

Ste-ril/i-ty. (Steril’itas, a’tis; from 
ster'ilis, ““barren.”] Inability, whether 
natural or the result of disease, to pro- 
create offspring. 

Ster’nal. [Sterma’lis.] Belonging 
to the sternum. Applied by Dr. Barclay 
as meaning towards ‘the sternum. 

Ster-nal’gi-a.* [From ster/num, the 
“breastbone,” and @yos, “pain.”] Pain 
in the sternum. 

Ster’no - Clei-do - Mas-to-i'de-us.* 
A muscle arising by two origins from 
the summit of the sternum and the 
sternal portion of the clavicle, and in- 
serted into the mastoid process of the 
temporal bone. It turns the head to one 
side and bends it forward. 

Ster’no-Hy-o-i/de-us.* A muscle 
arising from the sternum and inserted 
into the os hyoides. It depresses the 
larynx, and furnishes a fixed point for 
the depressors of the jaw. 

Ster’noid. [Sternoi’des ; 
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ster’num, and éidos, a “form.” |] Resembling 
the sternum. 

Ster’no-Thy-ro-i/de-us.* A muscle 
arising from the sternum and inserted 
into the thyroid cartilage. It draws the 
larynx downwards. 

Ster’‘num.* ([Gr. crépvov.] The ob- 
long, flat bone at the fore part of the 
thorax: the breast-bone; also termed Os 
pec'toris. Also, the median line of the 
pectus, or inferior surface of the trunk 
of insects. 

Ster-nu-men’tum,* or Ster-nu-ta- 
men’/tum.* [From ster’nuo, sternu'- 
tum, to “sneeze.”] Sneezing. Also ap- 
plied to a substance which causes sneez- 
ing; a snuff or a sternutatory medicine. 

Ster-nu-ta'tion. [Sternuta’tio, 
O'nis; from sternu'to, sternuta'tum, to 
“sneeze often.”] The act of sneezing; 
more particularly, frequent sneezing, 
which sometimes amounts to such excess 
as requires medical treatment. 

Ster-nu’ta-to-ry. [Sternutato’ri- 
us; from the same.] Causing to sneeze. 

Ster’tor, o’ris.* [From ster’to, to 
“snore.” ] (Fr. Ronflement, rone'f'}-mone’.) 
The loud grating sound produced in the 
ldrynx from the breathing being ob- 
structed by accumulation of mucus in 
the air-passages, or otherwise. Also 
applied to the snoring in natural sleep 
caused by relaxation of the velum palati. 

Ster'to-rous. [Stertoro’sus.] Be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, stertor. 

Ste-thze’mi-a.* [From arijfos, the 
“chest,” or “breast,” and alua, “blood.’’] 
Accumulation of blood in the vessels of 
the lungs. 

Ste-thoeh’¥-sis.* [From croc, the 
“chest,” and xéou, a “pouring,” or ‘effu- 
sion.”’] The same as HypRroTHoRAX, 
which see. 

Ste-thom’e-ter. [Stethom’etrum; 
from o7f0os, the “chest,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.” ] An instrument for measur- 
ing the external movement in the walls 
of the chest, as a means of diagnosis in 
thoracic disease. 

Stéth-o-pa-ral'y-sis.* [From cris, 
the “chest,” and paral'ysis.| Paralysis 
of the muscles of the chest. 

Stéth’o-scope. [Stethosco’pium; 
from orifo;, the “breast,” and croréw, to 
“observe,” to “examine.”] A tubular 
instrument of various size, form, and 
material, for ascertaining the state of the 
respiration, or of the heart’s action, as 
affected by disease. 

Sthén‘ic. [Sthen/icus; from cMévoc, 
“strength.”] Strong; active; robust. 
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Sthen’ic Dis-eas’es. Those which 
are the result of inflammation or in- 
creased action. 

Sthe-nop’y-ra.* [From  obévoc, 
“strength,” and rip, a “fever.”’] Sthenic 
or synochie fever. 

Stib’i-al. [Stibia’lis; from stib’ium, 
“antimony.”] Belonging to antimony ; 
antimonial. 

Stib/ic. [Stib’/icus; from stib'ium, 
“antimony.”’] Belonging to antimony. 
Applied to the yellow oxide of antimony, 
called Stibic acid. 

Stib'i-ous. [Stibio’sus; from stih’i- 
um, “antimony.’’] Pertaining to anti- 
mony. Applied to the white oxide of 
antimony, called Stibious acid. 

Stib’i-um.* = [Gr. cribs, or oriyu.] 
The ancient name for antimony. 

Stic-tac/ne.* [From crirés, “ marked 
with points,” and aec'ne, a “papular erup- 
tion.” ] The Ac’ne puneta’ta of Bateman; 
a species or variety of acne in which, 
according to Dr. Good, the pimples are 
tipped with a black dot. 

Stiff-joint. See ANKYLOSIS. 

Stig’ma,* plural Stig’ma-ta. [From 
oriypa, a “mark,” a “brand.”|] That 
part of the pistil which is placed at the 
summit of the style and receives the 
pollen. Also, one of the breathing-pores 
of insects, or the pores which admit air 
to their trachee. Applied in Pathology 
to a small red speck on the skin, without 
elevation of the cuticle, as if caused by 
a pricking instrument. Also, a natural 
mark or spot. 

Stig’ma-ta,* the plural of Sriema, 
which see. 

Stig-mat/ic. [Stigmat/icus.] Be- 
longing to or bearing a stigma. 

Stig-mat'i-form. ([Stigmatifor’- 
mis; from stig’ma.] Having the ap- 
pearance of a stigma. 

Stig’ma-tose. The same as Srig- 
MATIC, Which see. 

Stilbacez,* stil-ba/she-é. [From 
Stil/be, one of the genera.] A small 
natural order of exogenous shrubs, found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Stilette, ste-létt’. (From the French 
Stilet, a “small dagger.”) A small 
sharp-pointed instrument enclosed in a 
cannula, or sheath. Also, a wire kept in 
the flexible catheter, to give it firmness 
and a proper degree of curvature. 

Still/born. [Na'tus Mor’tuus, 
“born dead.”] Born without life. 

Stil/li-cid'i-am.* [From stil/la, a 
“drop,” and ca’do, to “fall down.”] A 
dropping or trickling down; a flowing 
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drop by drop. Applied especially to the 
urine in strangury, stricture, etc. 

Stillicid/ium Lach-ry-ma’rum.* 
(“Dropping or Trickling down of Tears.” ) 
Seo EprrHora. i 

Stil-lin’gi-a.* The Pharmacopeceial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the root of the 
Stillin'gia sylvat'ica, In large doses it is 
emetic and cathartic; in small doses, 
alterative. 

Stimatosis. See Srymarosis. 

Stim’u-lant. (Stim/‘ulans, an’ tis ; 
see STIMULATE.] Stimulating. Applied 
to a medicine having power to excite the 
organic action of an animal, or increase 
the vital activity of an organ. 

Stim’u-late. [From stim’ ulo, stimula’ - 
tun, to ‘goad,’ or “urge on’ (from 
stim'ulus, a “goad,” or “spur’).] To 
excite the organic action of a part of the 
animal economy. 

Stim/u-li,* gen. Stim-u-lo’rum, 
the plural of StimuLus, which see. 

Stim/u-lus,* plural Stim’u-li. A 
Latin word signifying a “ goad,” “sting,” 
or “whip.” In Botany, a sting, or fine, 
sharp-pointed substance which easily 
penetrates the skin, introducing a poison 
into the part, as of the Nettle. In Phy- 
siology, that which rouses or excites the 
vital energies, whether of the whole sys- 
tem or of a part. 

Sting. In Botany, a rigid and point- 
ed cell borne on an expanded base or 
gland, which secretes an irritating fluid, 
as in the Nettle. 


Stipe. ([Sti’pes, itis; from crizos, a 
“trunk.”] A stem of a fungus, fern, or 


palm. Also, a stalk which supports the 
ovary in certain plants. 

Sti'pel. The stipule of a leaflet. 

Stip’el-late. Furnished with stipels. 

Sti-pif'er-ous. ([Stipif’erus; from 
sti'pes, a “stipe,” and fe’ro, to “bear.” 
Bearing stipes. 

Stip’i-tate. [Stipita’tus; from 
sti'pes, a “ stipe.”’] Having a stipe, stem, 
or foot-stalk. 

Stip'i-ti-form, or Stip’i-form. 
[Stipifor’mis; from sti’pes, a “stipe.” ] 
Shaped like a stipe. 

Stip-u-la’ceous. [From stip'ula, a 
“stipule.”’] Belonging to or resembling 
stipules. 

Stip’u-lar. [Stipula’ris; from 
stip'ula, a “stipule.”] Relating to or 
like a stipule. 

Stip’u-late, or Stip’uled. 
ula’tus.] Having stipules. 

Stip’ule. [Stip/ula.] A Latin word 
signifying “straw,” or “stubble.” In 
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Botany, a lateral and foliaceous append- 
age of a leaf, situated at the base of the 
petiole. Stipules occur in pairs. 

Stip-u-lif’er-ous. [Stipulif’erus; 
from stip'ula, a “stipule,” and /e’ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing stipules. 

Stitch. [Pune’tum.] An acute, 
sudden pain, like that caused by the 
thrusting in of a sharp needle. See 
PLEURODYNIA. 

Stock. [Stirps.] The trunk or stem 
of a tree or plant. Also, the original 
(or originals) of a lineage of animals or 
plants; a source of succession; a race. 

Stoi-ehi-ol’o-gy, or Stoe-chi-ol’o- 
Sy, written also Ste-chi-ol’o-zy. 
[Stoechiolo’gia; from crorxeiov, a “first 
principle,” and Aéyos, a “discourse.’’] 
Elementary knowledge; the science of 
first principles, or a treatise on elements. 

Stoi-ehi-om’e-try. (Stoeechiome’- 
tria; from crorxeiov, an “element,” and 
perpéw, to “measure.”|] The doctrine of 
chemical equivalents. That part of 
Chemistry which treats of the relative 
quantities in which different substances 
combine with each other. 

Stole. The same as STouon, which see. 

Sto'lon. [Sto’lo, o’nis.] A rooting 
branch; a branch of a plant, which 
curves or falls down to the ground, where 
it takes root and forms an ascending 
stem, as in the Currant. 

_ Stol-o-nif’er-ous. [Stolonif’e- 
rus; from sto‘lo, a “stolon,” and /e’ro, 
to “bear.” ] Bearing stolons, or suckers. 

Sto'ma,* plural Sto’ma-ta. [From 
oréua, a “mouth.”] A mouth. Also, a 
breathing-pore; a minute orifice in the 
epidermis of leaves through which ex- 
halation takes place. In the leaf of the 
Apple there are said to be twenty-four 
thousand stomata to the square inch. 

Sto-mac’a-¢e.* From crépa, a 
“mouth,” and xaxés, “bad.”] See Can- 
crum Oris. 

Stomacal. See Sromacuic. 

Stomach, stiim’/ak. [Ventric’ulus, 
and Stoem/’/achus; from orépa, a 
“mouth.”] (Fr. Estomac, és'to'mak’.) 
The membranous bag, or receptacle of 
the food, between the cesophagus and 
duodenum. 

Stom/ach-Pump. (Fr. Pompe pour 
UV Estomac, pomp poor lés'to‘mak’.) An 
instrument used to pump out the con- 
tents of the stomach, or convey fluids 
into that organ when the patient is un- 
able to swallow. e 

Stom’a-ehal. Synonymous 
Sromacuic, which see. 
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Sto-maeh’ic. [Stomach’icus. ] 
(Fr. Stomacal, sto‘maé‘kAl’.) Belonging 
to the stomach; gastric. Also applied 
to a medicine which strengthens its 
healthy action. 

Stomachus. See Sromacn. 

Sto-map’o-dus.* [From oréya, a 
“mouth,” and zots, a “foot.”] Having 
feet near the mouth. Applied in the 
neuter plural (Stomap'oda) to an order 
of Crustaceans. 

Sto’ma-ta,* the plural of Stroma, 
which see. 

Sto’mate. The same as Stoma, which 
see. 

Sto-mat'ie. [Stomat/icus; from 
oréua, a “mouth.”] Aremedy for diseases 
of the mouth. 

Stom-a-ti'tis, idis.* [From orépua, a 
“mouth.”’] Inflammation of the mouth. 

Stom-a-to-plas'tic. [Stomato- 
plas'tieus.] Belonging to stomato- 
plasty. 

Stom’‘a-to-plas-ty. [Stomato- 
plas'tia; from créxa, a “mouth,” and 
mrdoow, to “form.”] The operation for 
forming an artificial mouth where the 
aperture has been contracted from any 
cause. 

Stom’a-to-scope. [From créya, the 
“mouth,” and oxoréw, to “examine.”] An 
instrument for holding open the mouth 
in order to facilitate examination. 

Stone. See CaLcuLus, and Lapis. | 

Stone-Fruit. A common name for 
a Drups, which see. 

Stool. (Se’des.] The feces dis- 
charged from the bowels; a dejection; 
an evacuation. In Botany, a plant from 
which layers (stolons) are propagated. 


Sto’rax.* A name for Sryrax, 
which see. 
Stra-bis’mus.* [From crpasivw, to 


“squint.”] Squinting.. An affection of 
the eyes in which objects are seen in an 
oblique manner. A genus of the order 
Dyscinesix, class Locales, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Stra-bot’o-my. [Straboto'mia; 
from orpaSécs, “squinting,” and romj, a 
“cutting:”] An operation for strabis- 
mus. 

Strain. See Sprain. 

Strainer. See CoLATorium. 

Straining. See Spasma. 

Stra-min’e-ous. [From stra’men, 
“straw.”] Straw-like. 

Stra-mo'ni-i Fo'li-um.* (“Leaf of 
Stramonium.”’) The Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the leaves of Datu’ra 
stramo'nium. The Stramo'nii Fo'lia 
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(“Leaves of Stramonium”) of the Brit- 
ish Pharmacopeeia. 

Stramo’nii Se’men.* (“Seed of 
Stramonium.”) The Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the seed of the 
Datu'ra stramo'nium. It is narcotic and 
poisonous. 

Stra-mo’ni-am.* The Pharmaco- 
peeial name (Ed. Ph.) for the herb Datu’- 
ra stramo'nium,. 

Stran’gu-lat-ed. [Strangula’- 
tus; from stran'gulo, strangula’tum, to 
“choke.” ] Literally, “choked.” Applied 
to irreducible hernia. In Botany, irregu- 
larly contracted. 

Stran-gu-la’tion. [Strangula’- 
tio, o’nis; from thesame.] (Fr. Etrangle- 
ment, a‘trone'g’l-mone’.) The state of 
choking; constriction of a part from the 
presence of a stricture. 

Strangury, strang’gu-re. [Stran- 
gu’ria; from ozpéiyyw, to “tie or bind 
tight” (or more directly from orpéyz, a 
“drop”), and ovpov, the “urine.”] A 
painful difficulty in passing water, which 
can be discharged only by drops. 

Stra’ta,* gen. Stra-to’rum, the plu- 
ral of Stratum, which see. 

Strat-i-fi-ca’tion. [Stratifica’tio, 
o’/nis; from stra’tum, a “layer,’ and 
fa'cio, to “make.”] In Chemistry, the 
placing of layer upon layer of different 
substances in a crucible, to calcine a 
metal, ete. In Geology, the arrange- 
ment of the rocks, earth, etc., in strata; 
the process of forming strata. 

Strat/i-fied. ([Stratifica’tus; from 
the same.] Composed of distinct strata, 
or layers of different materials. Applied 
in Geology to sedimentary rocks placed 
in strata which are nearly parallel, as 
sandstone and slate. 

Strat’'i-form. [Stratifor’mis ; 
from stra’tum, a “layer.”] Having the 
form of strata; stratified. 

Stra’toid. [Stratoi’des; from 
stra/tum, a “layer,” and sidos, a “ form.” 
Resembling strata or layers. 

Stra-tom’e-ter. [Stratom’‘etrum; 
from stra’tum, a “layer,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.”’] An instrument for deter- 
mining in what manner geological strata 
press upon each other.—(Mayne.) 

Stra’/tum,* plural Stra’ta. [From 
ster’no, stra’tum, to “spread,” to “lay 
down.”] A bed or layer of matter. 
When different rocks lie in succession 
upon each other, each individual forms 
a stratum. 

Straw’bér-ry. 
Fraga'ria ves'ca. 


The fruit of the 


A plant of the Lin- | 
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nzean class Jeosandria, natural order Ro- 
sacex, 


Strem/ma.* [From ozpéw, to 
“twist,” or “turn.”] <A sprain, or lux- 
ation. 


Stri’a,* plural Stri’x. A Latin 
word signifying a “ groove,” “furrow,” 
or “crease.” Applied in Anatomy and 
Zoology to longitudinal marks or lines; 
and sometimes, in Pathology, to the pur- 
ple spots which appear under the skin in 
certain fevers; also called Vibices. 

Stri’ze,* the plural of Srria, which 
see. 

Stri/ate. ([Stria’tus; from stri'o, 
stria'tum, to “make furrows.’”’?] Grooved; 
furrowed; marked with longitudinal 
streaks or furrows (striz). 

Striated Bodies. 
STRIATA. 

Strict. [From strin’go, stric’tum, to 
“hind,” or “tie close.’’] A botanical 
term signifying very straight or close. 

Strie’/ture. [Strictu’ra: from the 
same.] (Fr. Rétrécissement, ri‘tra'séss'- 
mone’.) A term for a contraction in a 
canal, tube, or duct; as in the cesopha- 
gus, urethra, ete. 

Stri’dor Den’tiam* (den’she-iim). 
(“Grinding of the Teeth.”) The grat- 
ing noise produced by powerful attrition 
of the teeth of the lower jaw on those of 
the upper. A common symptom in gas- 
tric affections of children. 


See Corpora 


Strid’u-lous. ([Strid’alus; from 
stri'deo, to “crack,” “creak,” or 
“erash.”] Creaking; crashing. See 


CynANncHE STREPITORIA. 

Strig/il,* or Strig/i-lis.* <A Latin 
word signifying a “curry-comb.” A 
seraper, or flesh-brush. An instrument 
used in bathing. 

Strig’il-lose. The same as Strigosz, 
which see. 

Stri-gose’. [Strigo’sus; from stri’- 
ga, @ “small stiff hair.”] _ Clothed with 
sharp and stout close-pressed hairs, or 
seale-like bristles (strigz). Applied to 
plants. 

Strob-i-la/ceous. [Strobila’ceus.] 
Relating to, or resembling, a strobile. 

Strob'ile. [Strob’ilus.| <A _ scaly 
multiple fruit resulting from the ripen- 
ing of some sort of catkin. It is applied 
especially to the peculiar fruit of the 
Conifere, of which the cone of the pine- 
tree is an example. 

Strob-i-lif'er-ous. (Strobilif’er- 
us; from strob'ilus, a ‘‘strobile,”’ and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing strobiles 

Strob'i-li-form. (Strobilifor’ mis; 
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from strob/ilus, a “strobile.’’] Resem- 
bling a strobile. 

Strob-i-li'tes.* [From strob/ilus, a 
“strobile,” and dios, a “stone”?! Fossil 
fruit resembling a strobile. 

Stroke of the Sun. 
SovelL. 

Stroke of the Wind. See Cour 
DE VENT. 

Stro’ma, atis.* [From orpdya, a 
“bed,” or “couch.”] The tissue which 
forms the bed or substance of an organ. 


See Cour pr 


Strombuliferous. See SrromMBuLi- 
FORM. 
Strom'bu-li-form. [Strombuli- 


for'’mis; from strom’bulus, diminutive 
of strom'bus, a spiral shell of a mollusk.] 
Contorted like a screw, or twisted spi- 
rally. 

Strong’er Al’co-hol. [Al’cohol 
For'tius.| The name applied to spirit 
of the specific gravity 0.817. It has 
been placed on the primary list of the Ma- 
teria Medica of the U.S. Pharmacopeia 
for 1860. 

Stron’gy-Ius.* [From  crpoyyinos, 
“globose.”] A kind of worm or ento- 
zoon, found in the kidney and other 
viscera: a strongyle. 

Stron'gylus Gi’'gas.* (“ Giant 
Strongylus.”’) A very large species 
sometimes found in the human kidney. 

Strontian, stron’she-an. [Stron- 
tia'ma; from Stron'tian, in Argyleshire. | 
The oxide of strontium; one of the pri- 
mitive earths, found in combination with 
earbonie acid in strontianite. 

Stron’tic. [Stron’ticus: from 
stron'tium.| Belonging to strontium. 

Strontium,* stron’she-iim. The 
metallic base of strontian. 

Stro’phi-ole. {[Strophi’olum ; 
diminutive of stro’phium, a “ garland,” 
or “girdle.”] A small curved protube- 
rance near the hilum of some seeds. 

Stroph’u-lus.* A papular eruption 
of various species and form, peculiar to 
infants. 

Stroph’alus Al/bi-dus.* (“White 
or Whitish Strophulus.’’) The white 
gum, a name for a variety of Strophulus 
intertinctus. 

Stroph’ulus Can’di-dus.* (“Shin- 
ing Strophulus.”) A variety in which 
the papule are larger, have no inflam- 
mation, but a smooth, shining surface, 
which gives them a lighter color than 
the cuticle near them. 

Stroph'ulus Con-fer’tus.* (“Thick 
or Crowded Strophulus.”) A variety in 
which numerous papillz, varying in size, 
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appear on different parts of the body in 
infants during dentition, and is therefore 
ealled tooth-rash. 

Stroph’ulus In-ter-tine’tas.* 
(Stained or Spotted Strophulus.”) A 
variety of strophulus in which the child’s 
skin appears like printed cotton, from 
the various disposition of the character- 
istic papulx, or seems covered with a red 
guminy exudation; therefore popularly 
termed red gun, and red-gown. 

Stroph ulus Vo-lat'i-cus.* (‘“ Fly- 
ing Strophulus.”) The wildfire rash, a 
species having small circular patches or 
clusters of papule arising successively 
on different parts of the body. 

Strue’tu-ral Bot’a-ny. The branch 
of botanical science which treats of the 
structure, organization, and external 
conformation of plants, including Verc- 
table Anatomy (or Puyroromy) and 
Organograrny, which see. 

Strue’ture. [Structa’ra; from 
stru’o, struc'tum, to “ build,” to “ order,” 
to “make.”] Originally, a “building.” 
The mode of construction or putting to- 
gether of any thing. In Geology and 
Mineralogy, the disposition of the lines 
of fissure or separation, from which 
necessarily results the form of the rock 
or mineral. Also, the arrangement of 
the organic tissues or elements of which 
animals and plants are composed. 

Stru’ma.* A scrofulous swelling, 
or tumor; also, scrofula itself. Some- 
times applied to bronchocele. 

Stru-mif’er-ous. [Strumif’erus; 
from stru’ma, a “wen,” and fe'ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing a wen or tumor. Ap- 
plied to plants. 

Stru-mose’. [From stru’ma, a 
“wen.”] In Botany, swollen on one 
side; bearing a struma, or wen. 

Stru’mous. ([Strumo’sus; from 
siru’ma.| Having scrofula; serofulous. 

Struve’s Lo’tion for Hoop’ing 
Cough. A preparation consisting chiefly 
of tartarized antimony and the tincture 
of cantharides. 

Strych/nate. [Strych’nas, a’tis.] 
A combination of strychnie acid with a 
base. 

Stryech'ni-a, Strych/nin, or 
Stryeh’nime. [Strychni/ma.] The 
Pharmacopoial name || for a peculiar 
alkaloid obtained from the fruit of 
the Strychnos nux vomica. Tt oceurs in 
the form of a white, or grayish-white, 
powder, of an intensely bitter taste, 
nearly insoluble in water, and readily 
soluble in boiling aleohol. A small por- 
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tion of it dissolved in officinal sulphuric 
acid yields, on the addition of a minute 
quantity of bichromate of potassa, a 
splendid violet color. Strychnia has, in 
a concentrated form, the virtues and the 
poisonous qualities of nux vyomica. 

Stryeh’ni-e Sul/phas.* = (“Sul- 
phate of Strychnia.”) The Pharmaco- 
peial name (U.S. Ph.) for a white salt 
in colorless prismatic crystals, without 
odor, exceedingly bitter, readily soluble 
in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, 
and insoluble in ether. Medical proper- 
ties the same as those of SrrycHNIA. 

Stryeh’nie. [Stryeh’micus.] Ap- 
plied to salts of which strychnine forms 
the base. 

Strych’'nos.* [Gr. crpixvos, a species 
of nightshade.] (Fr. Vomiquier, vo'mé'- 
ké'a’.) A Linnwan genus of the class 
Pentandria, natural order Loganiacez. 

Strych’nos Igna’tia* (ig-na’/she-a). 
The systematic name for the tree which 
yields Ianartra, which see. 

Strych’nos Nux Vom’‘i-ca.* The 
tree which yields the Nux Vosica, 
which see. 


Strychnos Tieuté. See Upas 
Trrvuté. 
Stultitia,* stul-tish’e-a. [From 


stul’tus, “foolish.”] Foolishness; folly, 
or a certain dulness of the mind. For- 
merly used for Faturry. 

Stu’pa.* Literally, “tow.” Applied 
to tow used in certain surgical dressings; 
also to a cloth used in fomentations: 
such a cloth is termed in English a stupe. 
A fomentation. 

Stu-pe-fa’'cient. [Stupefa’ciens; 
from stupefa'cio, to “render stupid.’”’} 
Having power to stupefy. Formerly used 
in the same manner as NArcortic, which 
see. 

Stu’por, o’ris.* [From  stu’peo, to 
“be stupefied.”] A suspension or di- 
minished activity of the mental faculties ; 
loss of sensibility. 

Stu’/por Den’‘tium*® (den’she-um). 
A term sometimes applied to the affec- 
tion of the teeth when they are popu- 
larly said to be “on edge.” 

Stut’ter-img. Nearly the same as- 
stammering, but in a more aggravated 
form. 

Sty, or Stye. A disease of the eye- 
lids. See Horprotum. 

Stylate. [Styla/tus; from sty'lus, 
a “style.”] Having a style. : 

Style. ([Sty’lus, a “style,” an 
instrument which the ancients used in 
writing.] The columnar or slender part 
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of a pistil above the ovary; also, a sur- 
geon’s probe. 


Stylet, stéli’. The French name 
for Prose, which see. 
Sty lidiacez,* sti-lid-e-a’she-é. 


[From Stylid’ium, one of the genera.] A 
natural order of exogenous, herbaceous 
plants, natives of Australia. 
Sty-lif’er-ous. [Stylif'erus; from 
sty'lus, a “style,” and fe’ro, to “ bear.” 


Bearing styles, or a style. Applied to 
flowers. 
Sty'li-form. ([Stylifor’mis; from 


stylus, a “style,” or “bodkin.”] Re- 
sembling a style or bodkin; style-shaped. 

Sty-lis’cus.* [From sty’lus, a “style,” 
or “bodkin.”] A tent in form of a bod- 
kin. 

Sty’lo-Glos'sus.* [From y\ioca, a 
“tongue.”| A muscle arising from the 
styloid process and the stylo-maxillary 
ligament, and inserted into the root of 
the tongue. It moves the tongue late- 
rally and backwards. 

Sty'lo-Hy’al. (Stylohya’lis; from 
styloi'des, and hyoi'des, “hyoid.”] Ap- 
plied by Owen to the homologues of the 
styloid process of the temporal bone. 

Sty'lo-Hy oid. [Sty’lo-Hyoi’- 
deus.| Applied to a ligament connect- 
ing the styloid process with the hyoid 
bone: also toa muscle. See next article. 

Sty’lo-Hy-o-i'de-us.* A muscle aris- 
ing from the styloid process and inserted 
into the os hyvtdes, which it raises. 

Sty'loid. [Styloi’des: from sty'lus, 
a “style,” and «ido;, a “form.”] Re- 
sembling a style, or bodkin; styliform. 
Applied to a process of the temporal 
bone, ete. 

Sty'lo-Mast'oid. [Sty'lo-Mastoi’- 
deus.] The designation of a foramen 
situated between the styloid and mastoid 
processes, through which the portio dura 
of the seventh pair of nerves passes; 
also, of an artery which enters that fora- 
men. 

Sty'lo-Phar-yn-ge'us.* A muscle 
arising from the styloid process and in- 
serted into the pharynx and back part 
of the thyroid eartilage. It raises the 
pharynx and draws up the thyroid car- 
tilage. 

Sty-lo-po’di-am.* [From criho, a 
“style,” and rots, rodés, a “foot.”] An 
enlargement or fleshy disk at the base 
of a style, as in the Umbellifere. 

Sty’lus.* [Gr. orto, a “column,” or 
“style.”] A surgeon’s probe. Also ap- 
plied to the filament of the halteres of 
the Diptera. See Styue. 
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Sty-ma-to'sis,* or Sti-ma-to’sis.* 
[From criéw, to “erect.”] Violent erection 
of the penis, with bloody discharge. 

Styp'sis.* [See next article.] Astric- 
tion, or constipation. 

Styp'tie. [Styp’tieus; from crige, 
to “contract,” to “be astringent.’’] 
Having the power of stopping hemor- 
rhages through an astringent quality; 
hemostatic. 

Styracacez,*  stir-a-ka/she-é. A 
natural order of exogenous trees and 
shrubs, found in the tropical or subtropi- 
cal regions of Asia and America. It in- 
eludes Sty'rax, from which fragrant gum 
resins called Storax and Benzoin are 
procured. 

Sty’rax, a’cis.* A Linnean genus 
of the class Decandria, natural order 
Styracacee. Also, the Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for the prepared juice 
of Ligquidam'bar Orienta'le. It is a 
stimulating expectorant. 

Sty’rax Ben’zoin.* The tree which 
affords benzoin. See BENzomnUM. 

Sty’rax Of-fi¢-i-na’lis.* The tree 
which affords the balsam styrax, or sto- 
rax. 

Sub. [Gr. ix, “under.”’] A Latin 
preposition signifying ‘under,’ “be- 
neath,” or “from beneath.” Before the 
consonants c, f, m, p, and r, the d is usually 
changed to the corresponding letter: thus, 
we have succumb for subcumb, suffuse for 
sulfuse, support for subport, ete. Sub, as 
a prefix to many English words, denotes 
deficiency or an inferior degree; as, sub- 
acid, subcarbonate, ete. 

Sub-a-ce’tas Cu’pri.* (“Subacetate 
of Copper.”) See Verpieris, and Cupri 
SuBACETAS. 

Sub-car’bo-nate. [Subcarbo’nas, 
a’tis.| A combination of carbonic acid 
with a base, in which there is an excess 
of the latter. 

Subear’bonate of Am-mo’ni-a, or 
Car'bo-nate of Ammo’nia. A white, 
translucent salt, with a pungent odor, 
sometimes called smelling salts, or salts 
of hartshorn. 

Sub-cla’/vi-an. [Subcla’vius, or 
Subeclavia’nus; from sub, “under,” or 
“beneath,” and cla'vis, the “clavicle.”] 
(Fr. Sous-claviére, soo'kl&'ve-ér’.) The 
designation of an artery situated under 
the clavicle. The right arises from the 
arteria innominata, the left separates from 
the aorta at the termination of its arch. 

Sub-cla’‘vi-us.* [From thesame.] A 
muscle arising from the cartilage of the 
first rib and inserted into the pik sur- 
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face of the clavicle. It brings the clavicle 
and shoulder forwards and backwards. 

Sub-cor’date. [From sub, “under,” 
and cor, cor'dis, a “heart.”] Slightly 
heart-shaped. 

Sub-cu-ta’ne-ous. [Subcuta’me- 
us; from sub, “under,” and cu’tis, the 
“skin.”’] Situated just under the skin. 

Su’'ber-ate. ([Su’beras, a’tis.] A 
combination of suberic acid with a base. 

Su-bér’ic. (Suber’icus; from suw’- 
ber, “cork.”] Belonging to cork. Ap- 
plied to an acid obtained by the action 
of nitric acid on cork. 

Su'be-rin. [Suberi’ma.] A name 
given to the cellular tissue of cork after 
the various soluble matters have been 
removed by the action of water and 
alcohol. 

Su-be-rose’, or Sa’ber-ous. [Su- 
bero’sus; from su/ber, “cork.”] Corky; 
of the nature of cork. 

Sub fin. coct. — Sub fi'nem coctio'nis.* 
“When the boiling is nearly finished.” 

Sub‘ject. [From subjic'io, subjec'tum, 
to ‘‘cast or place under.”] Something 
placed under one’s notice for examina- 
tion or study. In Anatomy, a body for 
dissection. 

Sub-jec'tive. [Subjecti’vus; from 
the same.] Literally, “placed under,” 
or within [the mind]. Applied to sensa- 
tions, thoughts, ete., which arise from 
within ourselves, and are not dependent 
on, or directly caused by, external im- 
pressions. (See Ossective.) Also ap- 
plied to symptoms of disease noticed by 
the patient himself. 

Sub-li-ga’men, inis.* [From sub’- 
ligo, to “under-bind.”] That which is 
applied to overcome a hernia; a kind of 
truss. 

Sub’li-mate. [Sublima’tum.] The 
product of sublimation. 

Sublimate, Corrosive. See Hy- 
DRARGYRI CHLORIDUM CorROSsIVUM, 

Sub-li-ma tion. [Sublima’tio, 
o/nis; from subli’mo, sublima'’tum, to 
“raise up,” or “sublimate.”] The pro- 
cess by which solid substances are vola- 
tilized or raised by heat and again con- 
densed, the product being called a subli- 
mate when concreted in a hard mass; and 
flowers, when feathery, or powder-like. 

Sublimed Sulphur. See SutpHur 
SuBLmrAtuM. 

Sub-li’mis.*. (“Superficial [Mus- 
cle].”) A designation of the flex'or digi- 
to'rum commu'nis muscle, from its being 
more superficial than the flexor profundus. 

Sub-lin’gual. [From subd, “under,” 
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and lin’gua, the “tongue.”] Applied to a 
gland situated beneath the mucous mem- 
brane of the floor of the mouth on each 
side of the /ranum lingux. 

Sub-lux-a'tion. [Subluxa’tio, 
o'nis; from sub, “under,” “in an inferior 
degree,” and luzx'o, lucxa'tum, to “put out 
of joint.”] A sprain, or partial disloca- 
tion. 

Sub-max’il-la-ry. [From sub, “un- 
der,” and mavil'la, a “jaw.”] Applied 
to a gland situated on the inner side of 
the ramus of the lower jaw, and to a 
ganglion which occurs on a level with 
the submaxillary gland. 

Sub-men’tal. [Submenta’lis; from 
sub, “under,” and men’tum, the “ chin.’’] 
Applied to an artery running beneath 
the chin. 


Sub-merged’. The same as Sus- 
MERSED, which see. 
Sub-mersed’. [Submer’sus; from 


sub, “under,” and mer'go, mer’sum, to 
“plunge.”] Growing under the water. 
Applied to plants. 

Sub-mer’sion. [Submer’sio, o’nis; 
from the same.] Drowning; one of the 
causes producing ASPpHYXIA SuFrroca- 
TIONIS, which see. 

Sub-mu’ri-ate. [Submu’rias, 
a’tis.] A combination of muriatic (or 
hydrochloric) acid with a base, having a 
deficiency of the acid. 

Sub-o-per’cu-lar. [Subopereu- 
la’ris; from suboper’culum.] Applied by 
Owen to that one of the four operecular 
bones which is below the interopercular 
and preopercular. 

Sub-o-per’cu-lum.* [From sub, 
“under,” and oper’culum, a “lid.”] A 
bony formation with which the opercu- 
lum and interoperculum compose a sort 
of lid for the gills of fishes. 

Sub-or’bi-tar. (Suborbita’rius; 
from sub, “under,” and or’bita, the “or- 
bit.”] Situated under the orbitar cavity 
of the eye. 

Sub-Or’ders. The highest divisions 
of natural orders, when marked by cha- 
racters of such importance that it might 
fairly be questioned whether they ought 
not to be received as independent orders. 

Sub-pla-cen’ta.* A name for the 
Decipua Vera, which see. 

Sub’-Salt. Originally, a salt which 
contained an excess of base. This term 
now relates to atomic composition, a true 
subsalt being that in which there is less 
than one atom of acid to each atom of 
base. 

Sub-seap’'u-lar. [Subseapula’ris; 
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from sub, “under,” or “beneath,” and 
scap'ula, the ‘shoulder-blade.”] Be- 
neath the scapula, or shoulder-blade. 
Applied to a muscle. 

Sub-seap-u-la’ris.* (‘“Subscapular 
[Muscele].’”’) A muscle arising from all 
the internal surface of the scapula, and 
inserted into the humerus. It pulls the 
arm backwards and downwards. 

Sub-si'dence. [Subsiden’tia; from 
subsi'do, to “settle,” or “sink down.’ 
Applied to the sediment of the urine, etc. 
See Hyposrasis. 

Subspecies,* sub-spé’shez. In Bo- 
tany, a marked and permanent variety. 

Substantia,* sub-stan'she-a. [From 
sub'sto, to “subsist,” to “have a firm or 
permanent existence.”] A substance or 
body. 

Substan’tia Fer-ru-gin’e-a.* 
(“Ferruginous Substance.”) A substance 
found in the rhomboid fossa of the brain. 

Substan’'tia Ni’gra.* (“Black Sub- 
stance.””) A dark-colored substance found 
near the corpora albicantia, in what are 
termed the “peduncles of the brain.” 

Sub’sitan-tive. [Substanti’vus ; 
from substan'tia, a “substance,” “that 
which subsists,” or stands by itself.] 
Applied to those coloring matters which 
have a strong attraction for cloth with- 
out the aid of a mordant. ’ 

Sub-sti-tu'tion. [Substitu’ tio, 
O/nis; from substit'uo, substitu'tum, to 
“put in the place of another.”] A term 
applied to those effects of chemical affi- 
nity which depend on the replacement 
of certain proportions of one body by 
the same proportions of another body. 

Sub-sul’tus.* [From subsil'io, sub- 
sul'tum, to “leap or start slightly.”] A 
start, or twitching. 

Subsul’tus Ten/di-num.* (“Start- 
ing, or Leaping, of the Tendons.”) Con- 
vulsive twitchings of the tendons of the 
hands or feet, common in low nervous 
and typhus fevers. 

Sub-tense’, [Subten’sa; from 
sub, “under,” and ten'do, ten’sum, to 
“stretch,” or “extend.”] A right line 
connecting the extremities of an arc; a 
chord of an are 

Sub-tér-ra‘ne-an. [Subterra’ne- 
us: from sub, “under,” and ter’ra, the 
“earth.”] In Botany, growing beneath 
the surface of the ground. 

Sub-til-i-fo'li-us.* [From subti'lis, 
“fine,” or “slender,” and fo'lium, a 
“leaf.”] Having linear leaves or foli- 
oles: subtilifo’lious. 

- Sub-u’ber-és.* [From sub, “under,” 
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or “at,” and w’ber, the “ pap,” or “ udder.’’} 
Literally, ‘‘those under or at the breast.” 
A term applied to children not yet 
weaned. 

Sub’u-late. (Subula’tus; from sub/- 
ula, an “awl.”] Awl-shaped; narrow 
and tapering to a rigid point, as the 
leaves of the Juniper, ete. 

Sub-u-lif'er-ous. [(Subulif’erus; 
from sub/ula, an ‘awl,’ and fe’ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing objects like awls. 

Sub-u-li-fo'li-us.* [From sub/ula, 
an “awl,” and fo'lium, a “Jeaf.’’] Hay- 
ing subulate leaves: subulifo’lious. 

Sub/u-li-form. [Subulifor’mis.] 
The same as SupuLATER, which see. 

Suc-ce-da’ne-um.* [From succe'do, 
to “fallow,” or “come in place of.”] A 
substitute. Applied to medicines, ete. 

Sue’¢i,* the plural of Succus, which 
see. 

Sueein. See Succinum. 

Sue’¢i-mate. (Suc’cimas, a/tis.] A 
combination of succinic acid with a 
base. 

Suc-cin’ic. [Succin'ieus; from 
suc’cinum, “amber.”] Belonging to am- 
ber. Applied to an acid cbtained from it. 

Sue’¢ci-num.* [From sue’ cus, “juice.” ] 
(Fr. Succin, siik'sine’, or Ambre, Smbr.) 
The Pharmacopeial name for AMBER, 
which see. 

Suc-¢civ’o-rous. [Suceiv’orus; 
from sue'cus, “juice,” and vo'ro, to “de- 
vour.”’] Feeding on juice. Applied to 
certain insects. 

Suc-cose’. 
which see. ‘ 

Suec’cu-bous. [From sub, “under,” 
and cu’bo, to “lie.”] Applied to leaves 
when the apex of each leaf is covered by 
the base of the next, as in Jungermannia. 

Suec’cu-lent. [Sue’culens, or Suc- 
eulen’tus; from  suc/cus, ‘“juice.’”’] 
Juicy; full of juice. 

Sue’eus,* plural Sue’¢i. [From su’go, 
sue'tum, to “suck.”] The juice of fruits, 
plants, roots, etc.; sap. Also applied to 
certain animal fluids. The term succus is 
used by the British Pharmacopeeia for the 
juices of certain plants used in medicine: 
as, Suc’cus coni'i (“juice of conium’’), 
Suc'cus tarax! act (“juice of taraxacum’’), 
etc. 

Succus Gastricus. 
JUICE. 

Suc-cus’siom. [Suceus’sio, o’nis ; 
from suceu'tio, succus'sum, to “shake.’’} 
Giying the trunk slight but sudder 
shakes, in order to produce fluctuation 
of a liquid suspected to exist within tha 
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The same as SuccuLent, 


See GAstTrRI¢ 
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chest or ; bdomen, and so to ascertain 
its presence and quantity. 

Suchk’er. (Sur’culus, a “shoot,” or 
“seion.”] In Botany, a branch of sub- 
terranean origin, which, after running 
horizontally and emitting roots in its 
course, at length rises out of the ground 
and forms an ‘erect stem. 

Suc'tion. ([Sue’tie, o’nis; from 
su'go, suc'tum, to “suck.”] The act of 
sucking. Applied to the process of rais- 
ing water or other liquids in a tube by 
forming a partial vacuum, into which the 
liquid is foreed by the pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

Suc-to’ri-a.* [From the same.] The 
third class of the Diploneura or Helmin- 
thoida, comprising the Entozoa and other 
similar helminthoid animals, which have 
their mouth adapted for sucking. 

Sue-to'ri-ous. ([Sucto’rius; from 
the same.] Having the power of sucking. 

Su-da’men, inis,* plural Su-dam’‘i- 
ma [from su’do, suda'tum, to “sweat’’]; 
also termed Pa-pil’/lze Su-do-ra’'lés.* 
(“Sweat-Pimples.”) Vesicles like millet- 
seeds, appearing in numbers, suddenly 
and unattended by fever, after great 
sweating from hard labor. 

Su-dam’‘i-nma,* the plural of Supa- 
MEN, which see. 

Su-da’ri-um.* [From the same.] 
Synonymous with SupAToriIuM. 

Su-da'tion. [Suda’tio, o/nis; from 
the same.] A sweating. 

Su-da-to'ri-a.* [From the same.] 
A morbid sweating. The same as Erut- 
DROSIS, which see. 

Su-da-to'ri-am.* [From the same.] 
A sweating-bath, or sweating-room. 

Su/da-to-ry. [Sudato’rius; from 

‘the same.] Belonging to perspiration, 
or sweat. 

Su'dor, o’ris.* [From twp, “ water,” 
or “moisture.”] (Fr. Sueur, sii‘ur’.) 
Sweat, or sensible perspiration; a sweat- 
ing; diaphoresis. 

Sudor Amglicanus or Anglicus. 
See Anaiicus Supor. 

Su-do-ra'lis.* Pertaining to sudor, 
or sweat. 

Su-do-rif’er-ous. [Sudorif'erus; 
from su'dor, “sweat,” and fe'ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing sweat; serving to 
earry off sweat. - 

Su-do-rif'ie. [Sudorif’icas; from 
snu'dor, “sweat,” and fa’cio, to “make.’’} 
Indueing or causing sweat; diaphoretic. 

Su-do-rip'a-rous. [Sudorip’arus;: 
from su’dor, “sweat,” and pa'rio, to 
“produce.”] Producing, or secreting, 
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sweat. Applied to certain glands. See 
next article. 
Sudorip’arous Gland. ([Glan’- 


dula Sudorip’ara, plural Glan’du- 
lve Sudorip’arz.| A sweat-gland, con- 
sisting of a minute tube coiled up in a 
globular form, situated in the subcuta- 
neous areolar tissue. 

Suet. See Sevum. 

Sueur. See Supor. 

Suf-fi-men'tum,* plural Suf-fi- 
men’'ta. [From su/fio, to ‘ perfume.” ] 
A perfume of any pleasant kind that is 
burned or smoked; a suf’fiment. 

Suffoca'tio (suf-fo-ka’she-o) Hlys- 
tér’'i-ca,* Suffoca’/tio U-te-ri’na.* 
The globus hystericus: hysterical or ute- 
rine suffocation. 

Suf-fo-ca'tion. [Suffoea’tio, o’nis; 
from suffo'co, suffoca’tum, to “choke,” or 
“stop the breath.”] (Fr. £touffement, 
a‘toof‘mone’.) The act of suffocating; 
death or suspended animation from pri- 
vation of breath; cessation or stoppage 
of the breath. 

Suf-fru-tés’ cent. [Sufirutes’cens. | 
Slightly shrubby; woody atthe base only. 

Suf fru-tex.* [From sub, “under,” 
and frwtex, a “shrub.”] An under- 
shrub; a woody plant of low stature. 

Suf-fru’ti-cose. [Suffrutico’sus; 
from suf'frutexz, an ‘“fundershrub.’’] 
Somewhat woody; low and shrubby, as 
an undershrub. 

Suf-fu-mi-ga’/tion. [Suffumiga’- 
tio, o/nis ; from sub, “under,” “ beneath,” 
and fu'migo, fumiga’tum, to “make a 
smoke,” to “fumigate.”] Literally, a 
“fumigation from beneath:” hence, sim- 
ply, fumigation. 

Suf-fa’'Sion. [Suffa’sio, o’nis; from 
sub, “funder,” and fun’do, fu'sum, to 
“pour,” to “spread.”’] Literally, a 
pouring or spreading of blood under 
the surface. Applied to redness of the 
skin as the result of inflammation or ex- 
citement, or to extravasation of some 
humor, as of blood, on the eye, which is 
then said to be bloodshot. Applied also to 
cataract, formerly supposed to be the suf- 
fusion of a morbid humor within the eye. 

Sugar, shddg’ar. [Lat.Sae’charum; 
Fr. Sucre, siikr. See Saccnarum.] A 
proximate principle of plants, composed 
of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. It is 
the most soluble form of ternary organi- 
zable matter, and exists, in plants, only 
in solution. It abounds in growing 
parts, in many stems just before flower- 
ing, as those of the sugar-cane, maple, 
etc., and in pulpy fruits. 
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Su’gar, Ac’id of, Su’gar, Es'sence 
of. Names for OxaAuic Acid, which see. 

Su’gar of Lead. The common name 
of Piumpi Aceras, which see. 

Su’'gar of Milk. A substance com- 
monly used by the homeeopathists as the 
vehicle of their medicines. It is also 
sometimes employed in allopathic medi- 
cine. See Saccuarum Lactis. 

Sug’ gil-lat-ed. [Sugilla’tus; from 
sugil'lo, sugilla’tum, to “make black and 
blue.”] Having, or pertaining to, sug- 
gillation. 

Sug-gil-la'tion. [Sugilla’tio, o'nis ; 
from the same.] The mark left by a 
leech or cupping-glass; also, livid spots 
of various size noticed on dead bodies. 

Su'i-cide. [Suicid’ium; from su'i, 
“of himself,” and -cid’ium, a suffix (from 
cx'do, to “kill,” signifying “ slaughter,” 
or “‘slaying.”] Self-murder. The volun- 
tary taking of one’s own life, often the 
consequence of mental disease. 

Suites de Couches, swét deh koosh. 
The French term for Locara, which see. 

Siul’cate, or Sul’cat-ed. ([Sulca’- 
tus ; from sul’co, sulca! tum, to “ furrow.” | 
Having deep lines lengthwise; furrowed; 
grooved. 

Sul’¢i,* gen. Sul-co/rum, the plural 
of Sutcus, which see. 

Sul-cif/er-us.* [From sul'cus, a 
“furrow,” and fe’ro, to “bear.”] In 
Zoology, bearing or having grooves or 
furrows. 

Sil’/eus.* (Fr. Sillon, sé'ydne’.) A 
groove, furrow, or trench. Applied in 
the plural (swd’ez) to grooves on the sur- 
face of bones and other organs. 

Sil/phas Ba-ry'tz.* (‘Sulphate of 
Baryta.”’) See Baryra. 

Sul’/phas Calcis.* (‘Sulphate of 
Lime.) Gypsum, or plaster of Paris. 

Sulphas Cupri. See Cupri Sut- 
PHAS. 

Sul/phas Fer'ri.* (“Sulphate of 
Iron.”) A salt occurring in light-green 
erystals, with a strong styptic taste. 
Commonly called copperas, or green 
vitriol. In small or moderate doses, it 
is astringent and tonic. In an overdose 
it acts as an irritant poison. 

Sul/phas Mag-ne'si-w.* (“Sul- 
phate of Magnesia.”) See Magnesi# 
Surpnuas. 

Sulphas Sodz. 
PHAS. 

Sil’phate. ([Sul’phas, a’tis.| A 
combination of sulphuric acid with a base. 
_ Sulphate of Alumina and Am- 
monia. See — 
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Sulphate of Alumina and Po- 
tassa. See ALUMEN. 


Sulphate of Magnesia. See Mag- 
NESIZ SULPHAS. 
Sul’/phate of Nick’el. [Nic'coli 


Sul’phas.| A salt which is recom- 
mended as a tonic in cases of obstinate 
periodic headache. It o¢curs in emerald- 
green crystals. 

Sulphate of Quinia (or Quinine). 
See Quinta SuLpHas. 

Sulphate of Zinc. 
PHAS. 

Sul’phat-ed. [Sulpha’tus.] Con- 
verted into salts by combination with 
sulphuric acid. 

Sul’phide. ([Sul’phis, idis.] A 
combination of sulphur with a metal or 
other body. 

Sil’phite. (Sul’phis,i’tis.] A com- 
bination of sulphurous acid with a base. 

Sil’pho-salt. [Sul’phosal, alis.] 
A compound, both elements of which 
contain sulphur, forming with one an 
acid, with the other a base. 

Sil’ phur,* gen. Sul’/phu-ris. [From 
sal, or sul, a “salt,” and nop, “fire’?] (Fr. 
Soufre, soofr.) Brimstone. A yellow, 
inflammable, non-metallic, simple sub- 
stance, of voleanic origin. It is a non- 
conductor of electricity. Its specific 
gravity is 1.99. Also, the Pharmacopeeial 
name for sublimed sulphur. 

Sulphur, Flowers of. See FLores 
Sunpuuris. 

Sulphur Lo’tum.* (“ Washed 
Sulphur.”) The Pharmacopeceial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for sublimed sulphur tho- 
roughly washed with water. 

Sulphur, Milk of. See SuLrHur 
PRAUCIPITATUM. 

Sul’/phur Pree-cip-i-ta/tum.* 
(“Precipitated Sulphur.”) The Phar- 
macopeeial name for a preparation some- 
times known as the Milk of Sulphur. It 
possesses the medical properties of sub- 
limed sulphur. See SuLpHuR SuBLiMmA- 
TUM. 

Sul’phur Ro-tun’dum.* (“Round 
Sulphur.”) A name for roll brimstone. 

Sulphur Sub-li-ma’tum.* (“Sub- 
limed Sulphur.”) The Pharmacopeial 
name (U.S. Ph.) for sublimed sulphur 
which is wholly volatilized by heat. 
Sulphur is a laxative, diaphoretic, and 
resolvent. It is much employed, both 
internally and externally, in cutaneous 
affections, especially m psora, for which 
it is regarded as a specific. 

Sul’phu-rat-ed. |Sulphura’tus ; 
from sul’phur.] Applied to a sub- 
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stances sombined with sulphur: as, sul- 
phurated antimony (the Antimo'niwm sul- 
phura'twn of the British Pharmacopeeia). 

Sul-phu-ra'tion. (Sulphura’tio, 
o/nis; from the same.] The state of a 
simple substance combined with sulphur. 

Sul-phu’re-ous. ([Sulphu’reus; 
from the same.] Belonging to, or hav- 
ing the qualities of, sulphur. 

Sul’ phu-ret. [Sulphure’tum ; 
from the same.] A combination of sul- 
phur with an alkali, earth, or metal. 

Sul’phu-ret-ted. [Sulphure’tus. ] 
Made into a sulphuret, or combined with 
sulphur. 

Sul’phuretted Hy’dro-gen. Hy- 
dro-sulphuric acid, a noxious gas, con- 
sisting of hydrogen and sulphur. 

Sul-phu’rie. [Sulplhu’ricus; from 
sul/phur.| Relating to sulphur: .applied 
to an acid obtained from it. See next 
article. 

Sulphu’rie Ag’id. [Ac’/idum Sul- 
phu’ricam.] Oilof Vitriol. A limpid, 
colorless, and caustic fluid, which is 
intensely acid in all its characters even 
when largely diluted. Anhydrous sul- 
phurie acid is composed of one atom of 
sulphur and three of oxygen. The acid, 
as it usually occurs in commerce, is a 
compound of one atom of anhydrous acid 
and one of water. Specific gravity, 1.8. 

Sulphuric Ether. See Erner, Sut- 
PHURIC. 

Sul-phu-rif'er-ous. [Sulphurif’- 
erus; from ssul'phur, and fe'ro, to 
“hbear.”] Bearing orcontaining sulphur. 

Sul’phu-ris I-od’/i-dum.* (‘Todide 
of Sulphur.”) The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for a substance of a grayish- 
black color, with a crystalline radiated 
appearance. Made into an ointment, it 
has been found useful in various cuta- 
neous affections. 

Sul-phu-ro’sa.* [From sul/phur.] 
A class of resolvent spanzmies, includ- 
ing sulphur, the alkaline sulphurets, ete. 

Sul’'phu-rous. [Sulphuro’sus ; 
from sui'phur.]| Of the nature of sul- 
phur, or containing sulphur. Applied 
to an acid obtained from it. 

Sum. — Su'mo,* to “take,” Sumen!- 
dus,* to “be taken;” also Summita!tes,* 
“the tops.” 

Su’maeh. A dye-stuff obtained from 
the Rhus coriaria and hus ecotinus. In 
calico-printing, sumach affords a yellow 
color. See Ravus GuiaBra. 

Sum‘bul Root. [Arabic Sumbul, an 
“ear,” or “spike.”] A drug. recently 
imported from Russia and India, and 
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employed as a remedy for cholera. "Its 
botanical origin is unknown. 
Sum’mer Com-plaint’. A popular 
name for diarrhea (or cholera) infantum. 
Sum/mi-tas,* plural Sam-mi-ta’- 
tes. [From sum'mus, “highest.”] A 
term for the highest part, or top: e.g. of 


a plant. 
Sun-Burning. See AlsTATES. 
Sun-Stroke. Sce Cour pe SoLeiL. 
Su’per. [Gr. trép, “above.”] A 


Latin preposition, signifying “above,” 
“upon,” “beyond,” “in addition to,” or 
“more than.” 

Su-per’bus.* A Latin word signi- 
fying “proud.” Sometimes applied te 
two muscles, the levator menti and rectus 
superior, from the expression of pride 
which their action imparts. See Recrus 
Superior Ocut. 

Su-per-cil i-a-ry. [Supereilia’- 
vis.] Belonging to the supercilium. 

Su-per-cil/‘i-um.* [From super, 
“above,” and eil'ium, the “eyelid.’’] 
(Fr. Sourcil, soor'st’.) The eyebrow. 

Su-per-fe-cun-da'tion. (Super- 
feecunda'tio, o'nis; from  su'per, 
“over,” and foecun'dus, “ fruitful.”] The 
same as SUPERFETATION, which see. 

Su-per-fe-ta'tion. [Superfeeta’- 
tio, o/nis; from su'per, “over,” “in addi- 
tion to,” and fe'tus.] A second impreg- 
nation taking place before the first has 
run its course; while generally denied 
by obstetricians, the possibility of its oc- 
currence is maintained by many physi- 
ologists. 

Su-per-im-preg-na'tion. [Su- 
perimpregna tio, o/nis; from su'per, 
“over,” or “fin addition to,” and impreg- 
na'tio, a “conception.””] The same as 
SUPERFETATION, which see. 

Su-pe’ri-or.* [Comparative degree 
of su'perus, “upper,” “high.”’} A term 
sometimes applied to a calyx which is 
adherent or adnate to the ovary; also to 
the ovary when it is free or not adherent. 

Superior Arch, or Superior Ver- 
tebral Arch. Sce VerTeBrat ARCH. 

Supe'rior Au’ris.* (“ Upper [Mus- 
cle] of the Ear.’”?) A muscle of the ex- 
ternal ear, arising from the aponeurosis 
of the occipito-frontalis and inserted into 
the back part of the anthelix. It lifts 
the ear upwards. 

Su-per-na/tant. [Superna’tans; 
from su'per, “above,” and na'to, to 


“swim.”’] Floating above or upon the 
surface. 
Su’per-salt. [(Su/persal, alis.] A 


salt having the acid in excess. 
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Su-pi-na'tion. [Sapina’tio, o’nis ; 
from supi'no, supina'tum, to “lay or 
place with the face upwards.”’] The act 
of turning the palm of the hand upwards. 
In Pathology, the position of a person 
lying on his back with the arms and legs 
extended, 

Su-pi-na’tor, o'ris.* [From the 
same.| Applied to a muscle that turns 
the palm of the hand upwards. 

Su-pine’. ([Supi’mus, “lying on 
the back,” “idle.”] In Botany, lying 
flat, with face upwards. 

Sup’ple-ment. [Supplemen’- 
tum; from sup'pleo, to ‘fill up,” to 
“supply” any thing that is deficient.] 
Literally, the “supplying” of any thing. 
The supplement of an arc or angle is that 
which must be added to it in order to 
make a semicircle, or 180°. 

Sup-pos’i-to-ry. [Supposito’- 
rium; from sub, “under,” and po/no, 
pos'itum, to “place.”] A substance put 
in the rectum to be retained there till 
gradually dissolved. 

Suppressio Mensium,* sup- 
presh’e-o men’she-um. (‘Suppression 
of the Menses.’”’) See AMENORRHG@A, 
and MenostTAsiA. 

Sup-pres’sion. [Suppres’sio, 
o/nis; from sup’primo, suppres'sum, to 
“press under,” to “put a stop to.”] Com- 
plete stoppage, or non-secretion. In 
Botany, an obliteration of organs or parts. 

Suppurant. See SuppuRATIVE. 

Sup’ pu-rate. [Suppu’ro, Sup- 
pura’tum); from sub, “under,” or “be- 
neath,” and pus, pu'ris, “matter.’”’] To 
form matter beneath the skin or within 
the body; to fester. 

Sup-pu-ra’tion. [Suppura tio, 
ovis; from the same.] One of the ter- 
minations of inflammation by which pus 
is formed; a gathering of matter; a 
festering. 

Sup’pu-ra-tives. [From the same.] 
Medicines which promote suppuration ; 
a variety of epispastics, producing phleg- 
monous inflammation. 

Su’pra. A Latin preposition, signi- 
fying “above,” “superior to.” 

Su’pra-Ax’il-la-ry. [From su/pra, 
“above,” and axil’la, an “armpit,” or 
“ axil.”] Above the axil of a leaf. 

Su-pra-cos-ta'lés.* [From supra, 
“above,” and cos’ta, a “rib.”] A desig- 
nation of the /evatores costarum muscles, 
from their lying above or upon the ribs. 

Su-pra-de-com-pound’. Several 
times compounded. Applied to leaves. 

Su’pra-Ju-ras’sic. (Supra-Juras’- 
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sieus; from eu'pra, “above,” and Ju- 
vas'sie.} Applied to a group of sedi- 
mentary rocks, comprehending the supe- 
rior Jurassic. 

Su’ pra-Oc-cip’i-tal. [Suprace- 
Cipita’lis; from su'pra, “above,” and 
occipita'lis os, the “occipital bone.’’] 
Proposed by Owen for the large upper 
part of the occipital bone. 

Su-pra-Or'bi-tal. [Supraorbita’- 
lis, and Supraorbita’rius; from su'- 
pra, “above,” and or’bita, the “ orbit.’”’] 
Above the orbit: supra-orbitary. 

Su-pra-re’nal. ([(Suprarena'lis; 
from supra, “above,” and ren, the 
“kidney.”] Above the kidney. 

Su-pra-seap’u-lar. (Suprascap- 
ula’ris; from su’pra, “above,” and 
scap'ula.] Above the scapula, or shoul- 
der-blade. 

Su-pra-spi/nal. [Supraspina’lis, 
or Supraspina’tus; from su’pra, 
“above,” and sp7’na, a “ spine.”] Above 
or upon the spine of the back; also, 
above the spine of the scapula. Applied 
to a muscle arising from above the spine 
of the scapula and inserted into the 
humerus. It raises the arm. 

Su’ra.* The calf of the leg, consist- 
ing principally of the sole’us and gastro- 
ene'mius muscles. 

Sur’cu-lose. [From sur/eulus, a 
“sucker.’’] Producing suckers. 

Sur’cu-lus.* A Latin word signify- 
ing a “shoot,” or “scion.” In Botany, 
synonymous with Sucker, which see. 

Sur'di-ty. [Sur’ditas, a/tis; from 
sur'dus, “ deaf.”| Deafness; dulness of 
hearing. 

Sur-do-mu ti-tas, a’tis.* [From 
sur'dus, ‘deaf,’ and mu’tus, “dumb.”] 
The state of deafness and dumbness. 

Sur’dus.* (Fr. Sourd, soor.) A 
Latin word signifying “deaf.” Applied 
both to those who are entirely destitute 
of the sense of hearing, and to those 
whose hearing is imperfect. 

Sureau, sii'ro’. The French name 
for “elder.” See Samwpucus. 

Sur’feit, siir/fit. [From the French 
surfaire, to “overdo.”] Excess of food 
or drink, generally attended with a sense 
of nausea, oppression of the stomach, 
with impeded perspiration, and some- 
times eruptions on the skin. 

Sur'geon. [Lat. €hirur’gus; Gr. 
xewpovpyés, from xeip, the “hand,” and 
épyov, a “work;” Fr. Chirurgien, she'- 
riin'zhe-ine’.) A practitioner in surgery. 

Surgeon - A-poth’e-ca-ry. One 
who unites the practice of ~—e with 
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that of the apothecary. See GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER. 

Sur’geon-Den’tist, or Den/‘tist 
Prop’er [from dens, den’tis, a “tooth” ]. 
One who performs operations on the 
natural teeth. Used in contradistinction 
to a mechanical dentist, who prepares or 
adapts artificial teeth. 

Sur’ge-ry. [Lat. Chirur’gia; Gr. 
Xeporpyia, from xsip, the “hand,” and 
épyov, a “work.”] That branch of the 
healing art which teaches the proper use 
of manual operations for the preserva- 
tion or restoration of health, including 
such general medicinal and _ dietetic 
treatment as the proper performance of 
sach operations may render necessary. 

Sur’gi-eal. [€hirur’giecus; from 
the same.] Relating to surgery. 

Sus,* gen. Sa’is. [Gr.%.] The hog. 
A genus of animals of the class Mamma- 
lia, order Pachydermata. 

Sus Scro'fa.* The systematic name 
of the hog, the fat of which affords lard. 

Sus-cep-ti-bil'I-ty. [From suscip’io, 
suscep’tum, to “receive,” or “ undergo.” } 
Sensibility ; impressibility. 

Suspended Animation. See As- 
PHYXIA. 

Sus-pen’sion. [Suspen’sio, o/nis; 
from suspen'do, suspen'sum, to “hang 
up.”] The state of solid particles that 
are diffused in water, or other solvent, 
but are not dissolved, and may be sepa- 
rated from the solvent by filtration. Also, 
hanging; one of the causes producing 
AspuyxiA Surrocatronis, which see. 

Sus-pen-so’ri-um Hep’a-tis,* 
(“ Suspensory of the Liver.”) The broad 
ligament of the liver. 

Sus-pen-so’ri-us Tes’tis.*  (“Sus- 
pensory [Muscle] of the  Testicle.’’) 
Another name for the CreMASTER mus- 
cle, which see. 

Sus-pen’'so-ry. (Suspenso’rius; 
from suspen'do, suspen'sum, to ‘hang 
up.’’] Suspending. 

Suspen’sory. ([Suspenso’rium; 
from the same.] Literally, “any thing 
that suspends.” Usually applied to a 
suspensory bag, or bandage, for support- 
ing the scrotum, that the weight of the 
testicles may not draw on the spermatic 
cord. ; 

Sus-pir'i-um.* [From suspi'ro, to 
‘breathe deeply,” to “sigh.”] A Latin 
word signifying a “deep, short, or 
labored breathing ;” a “sigh.” 

Su-sur’rus.* A whisper, or low 
muttering. 

Su-tu’ra.* 
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“sew together.”] A “suture,” or “seam.” 
Applied in Anatomy to the junction of 
the bones of the cranium by a serrated 
line resembling the stitches of a seam. 
The following varieties of suture are 
especially deserving of notice :— 

1. Suru’ra Denta’ra* (“ Dentate Su- 
ture’’), in which the processes are long 
and tooth-like, as in the interparietal 
suture of the skull. 

2. Suru’ra Serra’ta* (“Serrate Su- 
ture”), in which the processes are small 
and fine like the teeth of a saw, as in 
the suture between the two portions of 
the frontal bone. 

3. Suru’ra Liwpo’sa* ( Bordered 
Suture’’), in which, together with the 
dentated margins, there is a degree of 
bevelling of one, so that one bone rests 
on the other, as in the occipito-parietal 
suture. 

The following are named according to 
their situation on the skull:— 

1. Surv’ra Corona’tis* (“Coronal 
Suture’’), which passes transversely over 
the skull, and is named from its being 
situated at that part of the head upon 
which the corona, or crown, given to the 
conquerors in the games, was formerly 
placed. 

2. Surv’Ra Saeirra’iis* (“Sagittal 
Suture”), which passes from the middle 
of the superior margin of the frontal to 
the angle of the occipital bone, and is 
named from its arrow-like or straight 
course. It is sometimes continued down 
the frontal bone to the nose: this part is 
then named the frontal suture. 

3. Suru’RA LAmpnorpa’.is* (“ Lamb- 
doidal Suture”), which begins at the ter- 
mination of the sagittal suture and ex- 
tends on each side to the base of the 
cranium: it is named from its resem- 
blance to the Greek A (lambda). 

4, Suru’RA Squamo’sa* (“Squamous 
Suture”), which joins the squamous por- 
tion of the temporal bone to the parietal. 

Sutura Coronalis. See Coronan 
SuTuRgE. 

Su’tu-ral. [Sutura’lis; from sutu!- 
ra, a “suture.”] Relating to, or having, 
a suture. 

Su'ture. [Sutu’ra; from su'o, sw’- 
tum, to “sew together.”] Literally, a 
“sewing,” or “seam.” The union of 
flat bones by their margins. A species 
of synarthrosis; a dovetailing mode of 
articulation, the most solid of the four 
forms of synarthrosis. It occurs in the 
union of the flat bones of the skull with 
each other. (See Sururs.) In Botany, 
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the seam (or line of opening) of a pod 
or capsule. In Surgery, the drawing to- 
gether of the lips of a wound by sewing. 

Su’‘ture, Dry. (Sutu’ra Sic’ca.] 
The application of a piece of adhesive 
plaster, haying a selvage, along each 
side of a wound (the selvages opposing 
each other), and then drawing them to- 
gether by sewing them with a common 
needle. 

Su’ture, Glov’er’s. The introducing 
of a needle and thread into one lip of the 
wound from within outwards; then into 
the other in the same way. It is now 
abandoned as unsuitable. 

Su'ture, In-ter-rup’ted, Su'ture, 
Knot'ted. A number of stitches tied 
separately at short distances from each 
other, to keep together the lips of a 
wound. 

Su’ture, Twist’ed. The winding of 
a ligature in the form of the figure 8 
round the ends of a pin inserted through 
both lips of a wound. 

S. V. — Spir'itus vi!ni.* 
wine.” 

S. V.R.— Spir'itus vi!ni rectifica'tus.* 
“Rectified spirit of wine.” 

Swallowing, Difiieulty of. See 
DyspHaaia. 

Sweat. ([Lat. Su’dor, o’ris; Gr. 
icpcis; Fr. Sueur, sii’ur’.]  Perspiration. 
Usually applied to excessive perspiration 
resulting from hard exercise, mental ex- 
citement,or medicinal applications, rather 
than the natural perspiration of health. 

Sweating. See SuDATION. 

Sweatimg Fever. See ANGLICUS 
Supor. 

Sweating, Morbid. 
SIS. 

Sweating Sick’mness. [Su/dor 
Anglica’nus.] See Anevicus Supor. 

Sweet Bay. The Laurus Nob'ilis, 
or True Laurel. A tree of the natural 
order Lauracex. Its leaves and berries 
are fragrant, aromatic, and astringent. 
See Bay Brerrizs. 

Sweet Bread. A name for the Pan- 
CREAS, which see. 

Sweet-Seent/ed Flag. A common 
name for the Acorus CALAMus, which 
see. 

Sweet Spir’it of Ni/tre. The Spirr- 
itus /rueris Nirrost, which see. 

Swellimg. See TumEFrAcTION. 

Swie-te’ni-a Fe-brif/u-ga,* or 
Soy’ mi-da Febrif/uga.* An East 
Indian tree of the Linnean class Decan- 
dria, natural order Cedrelacex, or Melia- 
cee. Its bark ia’ tonic properties, 
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and is used in India as a substitute for 
Peruvian bark. 

Swiete’nia Ma-hag’o-ni* or Ma- 
hog’a-ni.* The systematic name of the 
mahogany-tree, which is a native of 
tropical America. It belongs to the 
natural order Cedrelacez. 

Swine’-Pox. A species of varicella, 
in which the vesicles are pointed and the 
fluid clear throughout. 

Swinging. See Hora. 

Swooning. See Deniquium Anim, 
LerpotuymtiA, and Syncope. 

Sword-Shaped. See Ensare, Ensi- 
FORM, and GLADIATE. 

Syaladenitis. See SIALADENITIS. 

Sy-co’ma, atis.* [From cdkov, a “fig.”] 
A term for a wart, or warty excrescence, 
somewhat like a fig, on the eyelid, anus, 
or other part of the body. 

Sy-co’ni-um,* or Sye’o-nus.* 
[From ovxoy, a “fig.”] An aggregate 
fruit, like the fig. 

Sy-co’sis.* The growth or formation 
of syeoma; more particularly, an erup- 
tive disease, in which there are inflamed 
and somewhat hard tubercles clustering 
together in irregular patches about the 
beard and on the sealp. 

Sy’e-nite, or Si’e-nite. [From Sye'ne, 
a town in Egypt, where it is found.] A 
granitic aggregate of quartz, felspar, and 
hornblende. 

Sylla-bus.* [From civ, “together,” 
and Aapbdvw, to “ take:” hence, ovdAdabeiv, 
to “‘comprehend.”} An index or com- 
pendium containing the chief heads of a 
treatise or lecture, or of a series of lec- 
tures. 

Syl-vat'i-cus.* The same as Sy.L- 
VESTRIS, which see. 

Syl-ves' tris.* [From syi'va, a 
“wood.”] Growing or living in woods 
or forests. Applied to various plants. 

Syl-vie'o-lus.* [From syl’va, a 
“forest,” and co’lo, to “‘inhabit.”] Liv- 
ing in woods or forests. 

Sylvii Aquzeductus. 
DUCT or SYLVIUS. 

Sym. A prefix having the same force 
as Syn, which see. 

Sym_-bleph’a-ron,* orS¥m-bleph’- 
a-rum.* [From civ, “together,” and 
Br&papor, the “eyelid.”] Adhesion of the 
eyelid, chiefly the upper, to the eyeball. 

Sym’bol. [Lat. Sym’bolum; Gr. 
cipbodov, from onubdddw, to put together,” 
to “compare.”] Literally, ‘something 
compared or likened to another:” hence, 
a type, emblem, or sign. 

Symbols, €hem/i-cal, otherwise 
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termed Chem/ical Ab-bre-vi-a'tions. 
An abbreviated mode of expressing the 
composition of bodies. The elementary 
substances, instead of being written at 
full length, are indicated by the first 
letter of their names, a second letter 
being empioyed when more than one 
substance begins with the same letter: 
thus, C stands for Carbon, A/ for Alumi- 
nium, As for Arsenic, ete. See Ap- 
pendix. 

Sym-met’ri-cal. [Symmet’ricus; 
from symme'tria, “symmetry.”] Having 
symmetry; formed with proper propor- 
tions. Applied to flowers which have an 
equal number of parts in each whorl. 

Sym’'me-try. (Symme’tria; from 
ctv, “together,” and perpéw, to “ measure.” 
Adaptation, or the most proper relation of 
the measure of parts to each other and 
to the whole; proportion. Also applied 
to the resemblance which exists in many 
organs that are situated on each side of 
the median line. 

Sym-pa-thet’ie. (Sympathet’i- 
eus; from sympathi’a, “sympathy.’’] 
Having, or pertaining to, sympathy; de- 
pending on sympathy. 

Sympathetic Action. See RerLex 
AcTION. 

Sympathet/ic Bu’bo.  Inflamma- 
tion of a gland arising from mere irrita- 
tion, not from syphilis nor gonorrhea. 

Sympathetic Nerve. See Tri- 
SPLANCHNIC NERVE. 

Sym-path’‘ic. 
Relating to sympathy. 
with SymPATHETIC. 

Sym/pa-thy. [Sympathi’a; from 
ovptabéw, to “suffer with.”] The feeling 
or suffering in common, to which differ- 
ent parts of the body are subject. See 
RELATIONS, ORGANIC. 

Sym-pet'a-lous. [From civ, “to- 
gether,” and réradov, a “petal.”] Applied 
to flowers which become somewhat mono- 
petalous by a junction of the base of the 
petals with the monadelphous stamens. 

Sym-pho-re'sis.* [From ctv, “to- 
gether,” and ¢opéw, to “ecarry.’’] Syno- 
nymous with Congestion, which see. 

Sym-phor-i-car’pus.* [From cir, 
“together,” dépw, to “bear,” and xaprés, 
“fruit.”] Bearing fruit clustered to- 
gether. 

Sy¥m/‘phy-sis.* [From cody, “together,” 
and ¢iw, to “produce.”] The natural 
union of bones by means of an inter- 
vening substance; a variety of Synar- 
THROSIS, which see. In Botany, a grow- 
ing together of parts. 
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Sym’physis Pu’bis.* (“Symphysis 
of the Pubes.”) The pubic articulation, 
or union of the ossa pubis, which are 
connected with each other by cartilage. 

Sym-phy-sot’o-my. [Symphyse- 
to’mia; from sym'physis pu'bis, and 
réyvw, to “cut.”] The operation of cut- 
ting or dividing the symphysis pubis ; 
otherwise termed the S1i@AuLTIAN OPE- 
RATION. 

Sym-phjy-ste’mo-nous. [From 
sym'physis, a “growing together,” and 
orjyov, a “stamen.”] Having the sta- 
mens united. 

Sym’phy-tum Of-fic-i-na’le.* The 
systematic name for Comfrey, a plant of 
the Linnean class Pentandria, natural 
order Boraginacex. The roots are very 
mucilaginous, and are used as emollients. 

Sym-pi’e-sis.* [From ctv, “together,” 
and mies, a “pressing.’’] A pressing or 
squeezing together; compression. 

Sym-pi-e-som'e-ter. [Sympie- 
som’etrum; from sympi' esis, and pézpov, 
a “measure.”] An instrument by which 
to ascertain the degree of pressure of the 
atmosphere; a barometer, or measurer 
of pressure. 

Symp’'tom. [Sympto’ma, atis ; 
from ciprrwpa, a “chance;” hence, some- 
thing accidental.] A concurring cireum- 
stance happening simultaneously with 
the disease, and serving to point out its 
nature, character, and seat. 

Symp-to-mat'ic. ([Symptomat’i- 
eus; from the same.] Relating to symp- 
toms. Applied to a disease which is a 
symptom of another. 

Symp‘to-ma-tog’ra-phy. [Symp- 
tomatogra’phia; from ciyrrwpa, a 
“chance,” or “symptom,” and ypadw, to 
“write.”’] A description of the signs or 
symptoms of disease. 

Symp'to-ma-tol’o-¢y. [Sympto- 
matolo’gia; from ciprrwpa, a “chance,” 
or “symptom,” and Nyos, a “ discourse.”’] 
The branch of Pathology which treats of 
symptoms or signs; semeiology. 

Syn (civ). A Greek preposition sig- 
nifying “with,” “together with;” often 
implying union, harmony, or symmetry. 
Sometimes it is intensive. Before 6 (b), 
ph (m), x (p), or > (ph), the v is usually 
changed to », and before d (7) to the same 
letter: as, ctpPorov for cbvBodov, copperpia for 
cvvperpia, ovprd0eca for ovv7ibera, avddoyiopbs - 
for cvvoyropds, ete. When cvy precedes a 
word beginning with (s), the v is usually 
dropped: hence, we have céornza, and not 
oivornpa, 


fF Before the Greek letters y, «, and 
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x, the vy is changed to y: thus, we have 
ovyyévects for ovvyévects, cbyKNovos for civKdo- 
vos, and cbyxvots for cbvxvets. 

Syn-an'the-re,* or Syn-an-the’- 
re-ze.* [See next article.) A synonym 
for the Composit, which see. 

Syn-an’the-rous. [Synanthe’- 
reus; from céy, “together,” and anthe'ra, 
an “‘anther.”] Having stamens joined 
together by anthers, and forming a tube 
round the style. 

Syn’/ap-tase. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to AwyepALin. 


Syn-ar-thro’'di-a.* The same as 
SyNARTHROSIS, which see. 
Syn-ar-thro’di-al. [Symnarthro- 


dia'lis.} Belonging to synarthrodia. 

Syn-ar-thro’sis.* [From civ, “to- 
gether,” and dp%pov, a “joint.”} An im- 
movable joint, applied to a class of ar- 
ticulations, having three varieties, Sutura, 
Gomphosis, and Symphysis. 

Syn’carp. ([Symnear’pium, Syn- 
ear’pum, or Synear’pus; from civ, 
“together,” and xaprds, “fruit.””] A com- 
pound fruit resulting from the coherence 
of several carpels, or fleshy ovaries. 

Sym-ear’pous. [From the same.] 
Formed of two or more united carpels, 
as the orange. 

Sym-chon-dro’sis.* [From civ, “to- 
gether,” and xé6vdpos, a “cartilage.”] <A 
union of bones by intervening cartilage; 
a species of symphysis, as of the pubes. 

Syn-chon-drot’o-my. [Synchon- 
droto’mia; from synchondro’sis, and 
répvw, to “eut.”] The operation of divid- 
ing a cartilaginous union of bones. Ap- 
plied particularly to the division of the 


symphysis pubis. 

Syn-ehron'i-cal. The same as Syn- 
CHRONOUS. 

Syn’/ehro-nous. ([(Symn’chronus; 


- 


from civ, “together,” and xpévos, “time.” ] 
Happening at the same time. The pul- 
sations of an artery are nearly synchro- 
nous with those of the heart. 

Syn'chy-sis.* [From cvyxéw, to “con- 
found.”] A mingling, or confounding, 
of the humors of the eye in consequence 
of the rupture of the internal membrane 
and capsule by a blow; also, a dissolu- 
tion of the vitreous humor, or destruc- 
tion of its consistence. 

Syn/chysis, Spark’limg. A species 
in which sparks flash before the eyes. 

Syn-cli'nal. [Syneli’mus; from 
aov, “together,” and cli'no, to “bend,” 
or “incline.”] Inclining or bending to- 
gether, or towards each other. 


Syneli‘mal Ax’is. An imaginary 
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line passing along the middle of a valley 
the strata of which dip in opposite di- 
rections and incline towards this line. 

Syn’clo-nus.* [From civ, “together,” 
and x\évos, “tumultuous motion.”] <A 
genus of Good’s Nosology, comprising 
diseases characterized by tremulous and 
simultaneous clonic agitation of the 
muscles, more particularly when exerted 
under influence of the will. 

Syn/clonus Bal-lis’mus.* The 
shaking palsy; the Scelotyrbe festinans 
of De Sauvages. 

Sym'co-pe.* [From ov, intensive, 
and kérrw, to “cut,” or ‘cut short,” to 
‘strike.”] (Fr. Evanouissement, a‘va'- 
nwéss'‘mone’.) Literally, a “cutting 
short” of one’s strength. Swooning or 
fainting. The state termed Deliquium 
animi, being a suspension of respiration 
and the heart’s action, complete or partial. 
A genus of the order Adynamia, class 
Neuroses, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Syn-cop’tie. [Symeop’ticas; from 
syn'cope.] Belonging to, also causing, 
syncope. 

Syn-cot'y-led/o-nous. [Symecoty- 
led/onus; from city, “together,” and 
korvAndiv, a “cotyledon.”] Having the 
cotyledons soldered together. 

Syn-des-mi’ tis, idis.* [From otvdec- 
pos, @ “ligament.” ] Inflammation of the 
ligaments. 

Syn-des-mog’ra-phy. [Syndes- 
mogra’phia; from cévdecpos, a “liga- 
ment,” and ypddw, to “write.”] <A de- 
scription of the ligaments. 

Syn-des-molo-gy. [Syndesmolo’- 
gia; from ctrdsopos, a “ligament,” and 
Nb yos, a “discourse.”’] A treatise on liga- 
ments; or the science of ligaments. 

Syn-des'mos.* [From civ, “to- 
gether,” and decpés, a “band.”] That 
which binds together: hence, a ligament. 

Syn-des-mo’sis.* [From sivdecpos, a 
“ligament.”] Union of bones by liga- 
ment, as of the radius and ulna; a spe- 
cies of symphysis. 

Syn-des-mot/o-my. [Syndesmo- 
to’mia; from cévdecpos, a “ligament,” 
and réipvw, to “cut.”] Dissection of the 
articular ligaments. 

Syn-e-ehi’a.* [From ovvéxea, “con- 
tinuity.”] Adhesion of the iris to the 
cornea, then termed Synechia anterior; or 
to the capsule of the lens, called Syn- 
echia posterior. 

Sym-e'ma,* more correctly Syn-ne’= 
ma.* [From otv, “together,” and vijpa, 
a “thread,” or “filament.”] A name for 
a column of monadelphous eae 
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Syn-er’zgic. [Symer’gicus.] Re- 
lating to synergy. 
Syn’ergy. [Symergi’a; from civ, 


“together,” and épyov, a “work.’’] The 
combined action of several organs di- 
rected to one end, as in digestion. 

Syn-ge-ne'si-a.* [Sec next article.] 
A Linnexan class of plants having the 
anthers united in a ring or tube, as in 
all Composite. 

Syn-ge-ne'si-ous, or sin-je-nee’shiis. 
[Syngene’sius; from civ, “together,” 
and yévers, “generation,” or ‘produc- 
tion.”] Literally, “produced or grow- 
ing together.” Having anthers united 
into a tube, the filaments being mostly 
separate and distinct. 

Syn-i-ze’'sis,* or Sym-e-zi'sis.* 
[From cvviSw, to “sit or sink together,” 
to “collapse,” to “shrink up.’”’] A term 
applied to the contraction or obliteration 
of the pupil of the eye. It is often con- 
genital, but sometimes the result of dis- 
ease or accident. 

Sjyn-net-ro’sis.* [From civ, “to- 
gether,” and vevpsw, to “nerve.”] Union 
of bones by intervening membrane; a 
species of symphysis. 

Syn’'o-eha.* [From cévoxos, “unin- 
termitted ;” from cvvéxw, to “hold to- 
gether,” to “continue.”] A pure inflam- 
matory fever. A genus of the order 
Febres, class Pyrexix, of Cullen’s Nosol- 
ogy. 

*Syn’o-chus.* [Gr. civoxos.] Applied 
t» mixed fever. A genus of the order 
Febres, class Pyrexix, of Cullen’s Nos- 
ology. : 

Syn-od'ie, or Syn-od'i-eal. [Syn- 
od'ieus; from civodos, a meeting.” ] 
Applied to a lunar month, or the time 
between two conjunctions of the sun 
and moon, consisting of twenty-nine 
days, twelve hours, and about forty-four 
minutes. 

Synonym. Sce SynonyME. 

Synonyme, or Synonym, sin’o- 
nim. [Gr. ovvsvyys, “of like name or 
meaning;” from oév, “with,” and dvoua, 
a “name.”] One of two words in the 
same language which have the same or 
a similar signification. An equivalent 
or superseded name. 

Syn-on'y-my. [Synonym ’ia; from 
the same.] The use of synonymes; that 
which relates to synonymes, or the 
expression of the same meaning by dif- 
ferent words. 

Syn-op’sis.* [From civ, “together,” 
and du, a “view.”] <A collective view 
of any subject; a compendious state- 
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ment; a collection of things so arranged 
as to present the principal parts in a 
general view. 

Syn-os-te-og'ra-phy. [Synosteo- 
gyra/phia; from civ, “together,” deriov, 
a “bone,” and ypégw, to “write.”] A 
description of the joints. 

Syn-os-te-ol/o-gy. [Synosteolo’- 
gia; from civ; “together,” doréov, a 
“bone,” and dsyos, a “discourse.’”’] The 
doctrine of the joints; a treatise on the 
joints. 

Syn-os-te-oph’/y-tam.* [From ctv, 
“together,” doréov, a “bone,” and gurév, 
a “plant.’”’] Congenital osseous growth: 
a synosteophyte. 

Syn-os-te-o'sis.* [From civ, “to- 
gether,” and dsréov, a “bone.”’] Union 
of bones by ossifie deposit. 

Syn-os-ic-ot/o-my. [Symnosteo- 
to’mia; from civ, “together,” doréoy, a 
“Done,” and réwea, to “cut.”] Dissec- 
tion of the joints. 

Syn-o'vi-a.* [Supposed to be de- 
rived from cév, perhaps implying union 
or close resemblance, and déy, an “egg,” 
on account of its resemblance to the 
white of an egg.] The unctuous fluid 
secretion of certain glands in the joints, 
with which the cartilaginous surfaces of 
the articulating heads of bones are lubri- 
eated and their motions facilitated. 

Syn-o'vi-al. [Synovia'lis.] Re- 
lating to the synovia. 

Syn-o-vi'tis, idis.* [From syno- 
via'lis, “synovial.’”’] Inflammation of a 
synovial membrane. 

Syn-te-no’sis.* [From civ, “to- 
gether,” and révwv, a “tendon.’”’] A kind 
of articulation in which the bones are 
connected by tendons. f 

Syn-ther’mal. [Synther'’malus; 
from ody, “together with,’ and Oépyn, 
“heat.”’] Of equal heat or temperature. 

Syn’the-sis.* [From ctv, “together,” 
and riOnu, to “put,” or “place.”] Lite- 
rally, “putting together,” or composition. 
The formation of a compound substance 
by the union of several distinct elements; 
the opposite of analysis. Also, a surgical 
operation which consists in uniting parts 
which have been divided. 

Syn-thet/ic. (Synthet/ieus.] Re- 
lating to synthesis, or effected by syn- 
thesis. Synthetic operations in Chemis- 
try are those in which compounds are 
formed by the union of elements, or 
component substances. 

Syn’to-nin, or Syn'to-nine. [From 
ovrsivw, to “stretch,” or “draw ;” refer- 
ring to the peculiar property of muscular 
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fibre.] A name given by Lehmann to a 
peculiar substance obtained from muscu- 
lar fibre by the action of dilute muriatic 
acid, 

Syph-i-lelcos,* or Sy ph-i-lelcus.* 
[From syph'ilis, and édxo;, an “ulcer.’’] 
A venereal or syphilitic ulcer; achanere. 

Syph-i-lel-co'sis.* [I'rom syphilel'- 
cos.| The growth or progress of syphi- 
litie uleer, or chancre. 

Sy-phil i-dés.* [From syph’ilis.] 
Skin-diseases arising from syphilis. 

Sy ph-i-li-dech’thus.* [From 
syph'ilis, and 6x0n, a “rising ground.”] 
A syphilitie tubercle. 

$y ph-i-li-do-col-pi' tis, idis.* 
[From syph'ilis, and colpi'tis, “inflam- 
mation of the vagina.”] Syphilitie in- 
flammation of the vagina. 

Syph-i-li-dog'ra-phy. ([Syphili- 
dogra/phia; from syph'ilis, and ypidw, 
to “‘write.”] A history of syphilis. 

Syph-i-li-dol’o-gy. [Sy philido- 
lo'gia; from syph'ilis, and A5yo;, a ‘ dis- 
course.” | The doctrine or science of 
syphilis, and its treatment. 

Sy ph-i-li-doph-thal'mi-a.* [From 
syphilis, and ophthal'mia.} Syphilitic 
ophthalmia. 

Sy ph-il-i-on'thus.* [From syphilis, 
and iovdos, an “eruption on the face.’’] 
Copper-colored — sealy eruption, or 
patches: the effect of syphilis. 

Syph’'t-lis, idis.* [Etymology un- 
eertain.] (I'v. Vérole, vA'rol’.) Vulgarly 
called Pox. The true venereal disease, 
otherwise termed Lues venerea, and Mor- 
bus Gallicus. A genus of the order 
Impetigines, class Cachexix, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Syph/ilis, Con-sti-tu’tion-al. The 
same as secondary syphilis. See next 
article. 

Syphilis,Sec’on-da-ry. Appliedto 
syphilis afier the morbific matter has 
been absorbed and diffused through the 
system. The symptoms of this condition 
of the disease (termed “secondary symp- 
toms”) are ulcers in fhe throat, blotches 
on the skin, pain in the bones, ete. 

Syph-i-lit’ic. (Syphilit’icus.] 
Pertaining to syphilis. 

Syph-il-i-za'tion. [Syphiliza’tio, 
o'nis; from syph’ilis.} Applied to the 
eondition induced by the successive inocu- 
lation of animals with syphilitic poison. 

Sy ph-i-lo-ce'lis, i/dis.* [From syph'- 
lis, and «yds, a “stain,” or “ spot.’] 
Syphilitie patches on the skin. See 
SYPHILIONTHUS. 


Syph'i-loid.  %)philoi’des; from : 
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syph'ilis, and sidos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling syphilis. 

Syph-i-lol’e-pis, idis.* [From 
syph'ilis, and denis, a “seale.’’] Syphilitic 
seale, or scaly eruption. ° 

Syph-i-loph'ly-sis.* [From syph’- 
ilis, and ¢dios, an “ eruption.”’] Syphi- 
litie eruption. 

Syr. — Syru'pus.* “A syrup.” 

Sy-rin'ga Vul-ga’ris.* The syste: 
matic name of the Lilac, a plant of the 
natural order Oleacex. 'The leaves have 
been used as tonics and antiperiodics. 

Syringe. {Lat. Sy’rinx; Gr. 
oipyt; Fr. Seringue, seh-rang’.] An in- 
strument for injecting liquids into any 
vessel or cavity. 

Sy-rin'goid. [Syringoi’des; from 
sy'rinx, a “pipe,” and eidos, a ‘form.’’] 
Resembling a pipe or tube. 

Sy-rin’'go-tome. [Syringot’o- 
mums; see Syrincoromy.] An instru- 
ment for cutting fistule. 

Syr-in-got'’o-my. {[Syringoto’- 
mia; from sy'rinv, a “pipe,” or “ fistu- 
la,” and répvw, to “ecut.’’| The operation 
of laying open a fistula. 

Sy'rimx.* [Gr. odpyz.] A pipe or 
fistula: a syringe. 

Syr’up. (Syru’pus; from the Arabic 
Sherab, sheh-rib’, a “sweet or pleasant 
drink;” often used for “wine.”] (Fr. 
Sirop, st'ro’.) Sugar dissolved in water ; 
distinctively termed Syrupus simplex, or 
“simple syrup.” Also, any composition 
of the juice of herbs, flowers, or fruits, 
boiled with sugar toa thick consistence. 

Sy-ru’pus,* plural Sy-ru’pi. The 
Phirmacopeeial name for “syrup.” 

Jes Only a few of the more import- 
ant syrups are here given. For the rest, 
see U.S. Pharmacopeeia, pp. 299-314. 

Syru’pus Fer’ ri I-od'i-di* (“Syrup 
of Iodide of Iron’’), Liq’uor Fer'ri 
Tod/idi,* 1850. Take of iodine, two 
troyounces, iron, in the form of wire 
and cut in pieces, three hundred grains, 
distilled water, three fluidounces, syrup, 
a sufficient quantity. Mix the iodide, 
iron, and distilled water in a flask of 
thin glass, shake the mixture occasion- 
ally, until the reaction ceases and the 
solution has acquired a green color and 
lost the smell of iodine. Then, having 
introduced a pint of syrup into a gradu- 
ated bottle, heat it by means of a water- 
bath to 212°, and, through a small fun- 
nel inserted in the mouth of the bottle, 
filter into it the solution already pre- 
pared. When this has passed, close the 
bottle, shake it thoroughly, and, when 
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the liquid has cooled, add sufficient 
syrup to make the whole measure twenty 
fluidounces.. Lastly, again shake the 
bottle and transfer its contents to two- 
ounce vials, which must be well stopped. 

Syru’pus Fus'eus.* (“Brown Syr- 
up.’’) Molasses. The name applied to 
the impure, dark-colored syrup obtained 
in making sugar from the Saccharum 
officinarum. It has been placed on the 
primary list of the Materia Medica of 
the U.S. Pharmacopeeia for 1860. 

Syru’pus Ip-e-cac-u-an’hee.* 
(“Syrup of Ipecacuanha.’’) Takeof fluid 
extract of ipecacuanha, two fluidounces, 
syrup, thirty fluidounces. Mix them. 

Syru’pus Pru’ni Vir-gin-i-a nz.* 
(“Syrup of Wild Cherry [Bark].”) Take 
of wild cherry bark, in coarse powder, 
five troyounces, sugar, in coarse powder, 
twenty-eight troyounces, water, a suffi- 
cient quantity. Moisten the bark tho- 
roughly with water, and allow it to stand 
for twenty-four hours in a close vessel; 
then pack it firmly in a glass percolator, 
and gradually pour water upon it until 
a pint of filtered liquid is obtained. To 
this, transferred to a bottle, add the 
sugar, and agitate occasionally until it 
is dissolved. 

Syru’'pus Rhe'i Ar-o-mat'i-cus.* 
(“Aromatie Syrup of Rhubarb.”) Take 
of rhubarb, in moderately fine powder, 
two troyounces and a half, cloves, in 
moderately fine powder, cinnamon, in 
fine powder, each half a troyounce, nut- 
meg, in moderately fine powder, one 
hundred and twenty grains, syrup, six 
pints, diluted alcohol, a sufficient quan- 
tity. Mix the powders, and, haying 
moistened the mixture with two fluid- 
ounces of diluted alcohol, introduce it 
into a conical percolator, and pour di- 
luted alcohol upon it until a pint of tine- 
ture has passed. Add this to the syrup 
previously heated, and mix them tho- 


roughly. 
Syru’pus Soeil’le.* (“Syrup of 
Squill.”) Take of vinegar of squill, a 


pint, sugar, in coarse powder, twenty- 
four troyounces. Dissolve the sugar in 
the vinegar of squill with the aid of a 
gentle heat, and strain the solution 
while hot. 

Syru’pus Secil/lxe Com-pos’i-tus.* 
(“Compound Syrup of Squill.’”) Take 
of squill, in moderately coarse powder, 
seneka, in moderately fine powder, each 
four troyounces, tartrate of antimony 
and potassa, forty-eight grains, sugar, 
in coarse powder, forty-two troyounces, 
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diluted alcohol, water, each a sufficient 
quantity. Mix the squill and seneka, 
and, having moistened the mixture with 
half a pint of diluted alcohol, allow it to 
stand for an hour. Then transfer it to 
a conical percolator and pour diluted 
alcohol upon it, until three pints of 
tincture have passed. Boil this for a 
few minutes, evaporate it by means of a 
water-bath to a pint, add six fluidounces 
of boiling water, and filter. Dissolve 
the sugar in the filtered liquid, and, 
having heated the solution to the boil- 
ing point, strain it while hot. Then 
dissolve the tartrate of antimony and 
potassa in the solution, while still hot, 
and add sufficient boiling water through 
the strainer to make it measure three 
pints. Lastly, mix the whole thoroughly 
together. 

Sys-pa'si-a.” [From ctv, “together,” 
and omiw, to “draw.”] <A Greek term 
equivalent to the Latin Convulsio (“con- 
vulsion”’), forming the name of a genus 
in Dr. Good’s Nosology. 

Sys-sar-co’sis.* [From civ, “to- 
gether,” and capxéw, to “make strong.’’] 
Union of bones by connecting muscle. 

Sys-tat'i-ca.* [From ovvicrnu, to 
“place together,” to “associate.”] The 
name of an order in Good’s Nosology, 
comprising diseases which affect the dif- 
ferent sensorial powers simultaneously, 
as sleeplessness, torpor, ete. 

Sys'’tem. [Lat. Syste’ma; Gr. cic- 
tna, from ovvicrnu, to “place together.”’] 
Originally, a “ whole composed of a num- 
ber of different parts:” hence, a regu- 
lar government; the constitution of a 
state. A methodical collection, arrange- 
ment, or classification of many things 
together; a connected statement of the 
truths of some department of science or 
art. In Astronomy, a hypothesis of a 
certain order and arrangement of the 


celestial bodies, by which their apparent - 


motions are explained. The solar sys- 
tem consists of the sun and all the celes- 
tial bodies whose motions are controlled 
by his attraction, viz., the planets, satel- 
lites, and comets. 

System, Sexual. See Sexuan Sys- 
TEM. 

Sys-te-mat’ic. [Systemat’icus ; 
from syste'ma, a “system.”] According 
or pertaining to system or regular ar- 
rangement; methodical. 

Systemat’ic Bot’a-ny. The second 
great department of botanical science, 
or the study of plants in their relations 
to one another as forming a vegetable 
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kingdom. It treats of plants as members 
of a system or orderly parts of a whole, 
and arranges them in classes, orders, 
genera, and species. 

Sys-tem-a-tol/o-gy. [Systemato- 
lo’gia; from syste’ma, a “system,” and 
Abyos, a “ discourse.”] A treatise on the 
yarious systems; the doctrine of systems 
or arrangements in science. 

Sys-tem’‘ic. [System/icus.] Per- 
taining to the whole system; belonging 
to the general system: as, “ system/e cir- 
culation,” used in contradistinetion to 
“pulmonic circulation.” 

Sys'to-le.* [From cverAdw, to “draw 
together,” or “econtract.”] The con- 
traction of the heart, by which, with its 
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alternate dilatation (diastole), the cireu- 
lation of the blood is carried on. 

Sys-tol’ic. [Systol’/icus.] 
taining to systole. 

Sys-trem’ma, atis.* [Gr. oborpeda, 
to “twist or roll together.”] Applied to 
cramp in the muscles, or the calf of the 
leg. 

Sys-ty'Ius.* [From oir, “ together,” 
and cridos, a “style.”] Applied to a 
plant the styles of which are joined into 
a single column: systy’lous. 

Syz'y-sy. ([Syzys'ia; from civ, 
“together,” and (vyéy, a “yoke.”] In 
the plural (Syzygies) the places of the 
moon or planets when in conjunction 
with, or opposition to, the sun. 
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WT Bandage. A bandage formed some- 
what like the letter T, for supporting 
dressings in diseases of the anus, groin, 
perineum, ete. 

Tab’a-cum.* Tobacco. The Phar- 
macopeial name || for the dried leaves 
of Nicotiana tabacum, See Tosacco. 

Tab/a-sheer, written also Taba- 
sehir. A silicious substance found in 
the joints of the bamboo, sometimes fluid, 
put generally in a concreted state. It has 
been used in obstruction of the bowels. 

Ta’/bés.* Consumption, or wasting, of 


the body. A genus ofthe order Marcores, | 


class Cachexix, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Ta’bes Cox-a’ri-a.* (“Hip Con- 
sumption or Wasting.”’) A wasting of 
the thigh and leg, from abscess in the 
hip. Essentially the same as CoxarumM 
Morsvts, which see. 

Ta'bes Dor-sa'lis.* (‘‘ Dorsal Con- 
sumption or Wasting.”) A disorder of 
the spinal marrow, consequent on vene- 
real excesses. 

Ta'bes Mes-en-ter'i-ca.* The Ta- 
bes scrofulosa. 

Ta'bes Pul-mo-na'lis.* (“ Pulmo- 
nary Consumption or Wasting.’’) See 
PuLmMonary CoNsuUMPTION. 

Ta'bes Serof-u-lo'sa.*  (“Scrofu- 
lous Consumption.’”’) A disease consist- 
ing in a scrofulous affection of the mes- 
enteric glands (hence also called 'a'bes 
mesenter'iea), connected with a morbid 
condition of the functions of digestion 
and assimilation. 

Ta-bés’cent. [Tabes’cens; from 
tabes'co, to “waste away.”] Wasting 
or shrivelling. 


Tab’u-la  Vit're-a.* (“ Glassy 
Table.”) A term applied to the internal 
plate of the occipital bone, on account of 
its brittleness. 

VTab’u-lar. [From tab'ula, a “board,” 
or “table.”|] Like a board or table. In 
Botany, flattened horizontally. 

Taceacez,* tak-ka/she-é. [From 
Tae'ca, one of the genera.] A small 
natural order of endogenous herbaceous 
plants, found in the hotter parts of 
India and in the tropical parts of Africa. 

Ta-chyg’ra-phy. (TWachygra’- 
phia; from raxis, “short,” and ypadw, to 
“write?’] Shorthand. See Stenograpny. 

Tac'tile. [Tae'tilis; from tac'tus, 
“touch.’’] Pertaining to touch. 

Taec'tion. [Tac'tio; from tan’go, 
tae'tum, to “touch.”] The act of touch- 
ing; touch. 

Tae'tus.* [From the same.] 
sense of Toucu, which see. 

Tae’tus Er-u-di'tus.* (“Instructed 
[or Skilful] Touch.”) That delicate and 
discriminating sense of touch resulting 
from the union of judgment and expe- 
rience. 

Tac'tus Ex-per’tus.* = (“ Experi- 
enced Touch.”) Essentially the same as 
the Tacrus Ervnitus, which see. 

Tee'ni-a.* ([Gr. ravia.] Originally, 
a “fillet,” “band,” or ‘“‘riband.” Ap- 
plied to the tapeworm, a genus of intes- 
tinal worms having long, flat, and jointed 
bodies. 

Tze'nia Hip-po-cam’pi.* The Cor- 
pus Fimprratum, which see. 

Tenia La’ta* (“Broad Tape- 
worm’’); also called Sn 
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lus.* A worm found in the human in- 
testines. It sometimes attains an enor- 


mous length,—fifty or sixty yards, ac- 
cording to some writers. 

Tre'nia Os’cu-lis Mar-gi-nal’i- 
bus.* (“Tapeworm with Marginal 
Mouths or Foramina.”) The long tape- 
worm, or T#NrIA SOLIUM. 

Te'nia Sem-i-cir-cu-la’ris.* 
(“Semicircular Band.”) A narrow, fi- 
brous, semi-transparent band, situated 
in the groove between the optic thalamus 
and corpus striatum. 

Tre'nia So'li-um.* The long tape- 
worm; also called 7xnia oseulis margi- 
nalibus. It infests the upper part of the 
intestines, and is not unfrequently from 
twenty to thirty feet long, and is said to 
be sometimes much longer. 

Tre'nia Ta-ri’ni.* (“Band of Tari- 
nus.”) A yellowish horny band which 
lies over the vena corpora striata of the 
brain, first noticed by Tarinus. It is a 
thickening of the lining membrane of 
the ventricle. 

Tee'ni-oid. [Tzenioi’des: from tz’- 
nia, a“riband.”] Resembling a riband. 

Taffetas Wésicamt, tif‘ti’ yva‘zd'- 
kone’, (“Blistering Cloth.”) The same 
as Pannus Vesicatortius, which see. 

Ta/fi-a.* Rum, or the spirit obtained 
by distillation from the fermented juice 
of the sugar-cane. 

Taille, tal. Literally, “cutting.” The 
French term for Lirnotomy, which see. 

Tale. (Tal’eum.]| A foliated magne- 
sian mineral, unctuous to the* touch, 
used for tracing lines on cloth, ete. 

Ta'le-a.* [From ais, a “young 
shoot’”?] A Latin word signifying a 
“ graft,” “cutting,” “shoot,” or “stock.” 

Taliaco’ tian (ta-le-a-ko’shiin) Op-e- 
ra'tion. An operation by which, in 
cases of deformity or deficiency of the 
nose, a new one is made by turning down 
a flap from the forehead, or other part of 
the face; first practised by Taliacotius 
(or Tagliacozzi). See RutnopLasty. 

Tal'i-pés, p’edis.* [From ta’lus, the 
“ankle,” and pes, the “foot.”] Applied 
to various kinds of the distortion com- 
monly called club-foot. 

Tal'ipes E-qui’nus* = (“Equine 
Club-foot”), or Hlorse’-Foot. Club-foot 
from simple retraction of the heel, so 
that the ankle seems to resemble that of 
the horse. 

Tal'ipes Val’gus.* Club-foot, with 
distortion outwards, or eversgion. 

Tal'ipes Wa’rus.* Club-foot, with 
distortion inwards. 
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Tallow. ([Se’vum.] Animal fat, 
melted and separated from the fibrous 
matter mixed with it. 

Tal’pa.* Literally,a “mole.” Hence 
applied to a tumor under the skin, com- 
pared to a mole under the ground. Some- 
times it signifies an encysted tumor on 
the head. 

Ta'lus.* Literally, a “die,” with 
which a game of dice was played. Ap- 
plied to the astragalus (or ankle-bone), 
from its resemblance to a die. 

Tamiariecacez,* tam-a-re-ka’she-é, 
A small natural order of exogenous 
plants (shrubs or herbs), confined to the 
Northern hemisphere and the Old World. 
It includes the Yam'arix (Tamarisk), 
Myrica'ria, and Trichaurus. Several of 
the species are astringent or tonic; and 
one, the Tam'arix mannif'era, yields a 
kind of manna, consisting of mucilagi- 
nous sugar. 

Tam-a-rin’dus.* [From  tamar 
(Arabic), a “date,” and Jn’dus, “Indian.” 
A Linnean genus of the class Jona- 
delphia, natural order Leguminose, Also, 
the Pharmacopecial name || for the pre- 
seryed fruit of the Zamarindus Indica, 
It is refrigerant and laxative. 

Tamarin’dus In’'di-ea.* (“ Indian 
Tamarind.) The systematic name of 
the tamarind-tree. 

Tam/e-rix Gal'li-ea.* The sys- 
tematic name of the common Tamarisk, 
a tree of the Linnzwan class Pentandria, 
and natural order Zamaricacer. The 
bark, wood, and leaves are bitter and 
astringent, and have been employed in 
medicine. 

Tam’pdn. (French pronunciation, 
tom'pdne’.) Literally, a “plug,” or “stop- 
per.” A portion of rag, sponge, ete., used 
in PLucerne, which see. 

Ta’/muas Com-muy’nis.* The sys- 
tematic name of common Black Bryony. 
The root is diuretic. 

Tan-a-ce'tum.* Tansy. A Linnean 
genus of the class Syngenesia, natural 
order Composite. Also, the Pharmaco- 
peial name (U.S. Ph.) for the herb of 
the Tanace'tum vulga're. It is chiefly 
used as an anthelmintic. 2 

Tanace’'tum Vul-ga’re.* The com- 
mon tansy-plant; also called Tanasia. 

Ta-na'si-a.* A name for Tanace'tum 
vulga're. 

Tan’gent. [Tam’gens; present par- 
ticiple of tan'go, to “touch.’’] Literally, 
“touching,” or “that which touches.” 
The tangent to a curve is a straight line 


. which meets or touches the curve with- 
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out intersecting it. In Trigonometry, a 
tangent is a straight line which touches 
a circular are at one of its extremities, 
and is terminated by the production of 
the radius passing through the other ex- 
tremity. 

Van/nate. [Tan'nas, a’tis.| A com- 
bination of tannie acid (or tannin) with 
a base. 

Tan'‘nie Ag’/id. The same as TANNIN, 
which see. 

Yan’/nin. [Tanni’nums; so called 
from its use in tanning.] (Fr. Acide 
tannique, &'séd’ tan‘nék’.) Tannie acid 
(the A¢’idum tan'nieum of the Pharma- 
copeias.) The peculiar astringent prin- 
ciple of vegetable substances on which 
their power of converting skins into lea- 
ther depends. It is a powerful astrin- 
gent. 

Tansy. See TANACETUM VULGARE. 

Tan‘ta-lum.* The same as CoLum- 
BiuM, which see. 


Tapeworm. See Tn. 

Tapeworm, Long. See Tn1A So- 
LIUM. 

Tap-i-o’ea.* The Pharmacopceial 


name (U.S. Ph.) for the fecula of the 
root of the Janipha Manihot. As an 
article of food it is mild and easy of 
digestion, and forms an excellent diet for 
the sick or convalescent. 

Tapping. See ParacenTESIS. 

Tap’-Root. A fleshy main root taper- 
ing downwards, baving a moderate thick- 
ness compared with the length, and ex- 
tending in a nearly vertical direction, as 
in the pine, maple, parsnip, etc. 

Tar. A dark-brown, viscid liquid, ob- 
tained by heating the wood of the pine 
or fir tree. It consists of resin, empy- 
reumatie oil, and acetic acid. 

Tar, Barbadoes. See PreTROLEUM 
BARBADENSE. 

Tar-an-tis'mus.* [From taran’tula, 
a peculiar kind of venomous spider.] 
Tarantism. The morbid desire of ex- 
cessive motion, or dancing, said to be 
excited by music in those affected by the 
bite of the tarantula. . 

Ta-ran'tu-la.* A species of poison- 
ous spider, whose bite was supposed to 
be cured by music. 

Ta-rax'a-cum.* Dandelion. The 
Pharmacopeeial name || for the root of the 
Tarazx'acum Dens-leo'nis. It is slightly 
tonic, diuretic, and aperient, and appears 
to have a specific action on the liver. It 
has sometimes proved extremely bene- 
ficial in affections accompanied by tor- 
pidity of that organ. 
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Tarax’acum Cof'fee. Dandclicn 
Coffee; a powder consisting of tarax- 
acum-roots, cleaned, dried, and powdered, 
and mixed with coffee. ; 

Varax'acum 
(“Tooth of Lion.’’) 
name of the dandelion. 
cuM. 


Dens-le-o'nis.* 
The — systematic 
See Taraxa- 


rax!is.* [From rapiéccw, to 
“trouble,” or “eonfound.”] <A. slight 
inflammation of the eye. 

Tar-di-fio’rus.* [From tar’dus, 
“slow,” or “late,” and jlos, a “flower.’’] 
Flowering late. 

Vardigrada. See TarpiGrapDvus. 

Tar-dig'ra-dus.* = [From tar‘dus, 
“slow,” and gra'dus, a “step.”|] Tardi- 
grade. Moving slowly. Applied in the 
plural neuter (Zardig'rada) to certain 
animals, which from their peeuliar con- 
struction move with excessive slowness, 
as the sloths. 

Target-Shaped. See PrELrTATE, 
Scutirorm, and THyrorp. 

Tarini Pons. See Pons Tarim. 

Tar'sal. [‘Farsa’lis; from tar’sus.] 
Belonging. to the tarsus; also, to the 
cartilage of the eyelid. 

War’sal Car’'ti-la-ges. The thin 
elastic plates which give shape to the 
eyelids, : 

Tar’si,* gen. Tar-so/rum, the plural 
of Tarsts, which see. 

Tar-so-phy’ma, atis.* [From tar’- 
sus, and diya, a “growth.”] A morbid 
growth or tumor of the tarsus. 

Tar-sor'rha-phy. [Tarsorrha’- 
phia; from tar’sus, and fa¢f, a “suture.” } 
The uniting by suture any wound of the 
eyelids near the tarsus. 

Tar-sot/o-my. [‘Tarsoto’mia: from 
tar’sus, and répvw, to “ecut.”] A eutting 
of the tarsus, or cartilage of the eye- 
lid. 

Tar’sus,* plural Tar’si. [From 
rapods, the ‘‘instep.”] That portion of 
the foot between the metatarsal bones 
and the leg, itself comprising seven 
bones; the instep. Also, the thin carti- 
lage towards the edge of each eyelid, 
giving it firmness and shape. Applied 
also to a number of minute joints in in- 
sects, forming the fifth principal segment 
of the leg or foot. 

Tar'tar. [Tar’'tarum, or Tar'ta- 
rus.| The substance which concretes 
on the inside of wine-casks; the impure 
supertartrate of potash. Also, an earthy- 
like substance deposited from the saliva, 
which becomes inerusted on the human 
teeth. See OpontoLitHus, and Tornus. 
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Tar'tar, Cream of. The bitartrate 
of potash. See Porass# Birarrras. 

Tar'tar E-met/ie. The tartrate of 
antimony and potassa (Antimo'nii et 
potus' sz tar'tras) of the U.S. Pharmaco- 
poia, or Antimo'nium tartara’tum (Br. 
Ph.), also termed <Antimo’nii potas! sio- 
tar'tras, and Antimo!nium tartariza’tum. 
Tartar emetic is the most valuable of all 
the preparations of antimony. It is a 
powerful arterial sedative: in small doses 
it acts as a diaphoretie, in large quanti- 
ties as an emetic, and sometimes as a 
cathartic. 

Tar’'ta-rat-ed Am’'ti-mo-ny. [Anti- 
mo’/nium Tartara’tum.|] See Tar- 
TAR Emeric. 

Tar-tairie. [Tartar/icus.|] Applied 


to an acid obtained from tartar. It is 
refrigerant and antiseptic. 
Tar'ta-rized An/timony. [Amti- 


mo’/nium Tartariza’tum.| See TAr- 
vTAR Emeric. 

Tar'trate. [Tar'tras,a’tis.] A com- 
bination of tartari¢ acid with a base. 

' Tartrate of Antimony and Po- 
tassa. See Tartar Emeric. 

Tartre des Demts, tartr dd dine. 
(“Tartar of the Teeth.”) The French 
term for OponToLirHus, which see. 

Taste. [Lat.Gus’tus; Fr. Gout, goo.] 
That sense by which we perceive the sa- 
vors of certain bodies upon the tongue, 
which is its principal organ. The lips, 
the inside of the cheeks, the palate, 
teeth, velum pendulum palati, pharynx, 
csophagus, and even the stomach, are 
also susceptible of impressions by con 
tact with the same bodies, which are 
termed sapid bodies. 

Taste, Morbid. See PARAGEUSIS. 

Tasteless A’gue-Drop. An arseni- 
eal solution, formerly in great repute, for 
which Fowler’s solution, or the Liquor 
arsenicalis, is now substituted. 

Taste'less Salt. A name for phos- 
phate of soda. 

Tau'rin. [Fauri’ma; from raidpos, 
a“bull.”] A particular animal sub- 
stance in bile, first discovered in ox- 
gall. 

Tau-vro-cholic. [Taurochol’icus; 
from tau'rus, a“ bull,” or “ ox,” and xodj, 
“‘pile.”’] A term applied to a peculiar 
acid found m the bile of the ox, asso- 
ciated with ylycholic acid. The latter, 
or a substance nearly allied to it, is found 
in the human bile, in which, however, 
taurocholic acid appears to be wanting. 

Taxacez,* tax-a/she-¢. A natural 
order of exogenous trees and shrubs, 
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found in the milder climates of a great 
part of the world. It includes the 
Tax'us (Yew), and other trees which are 
valuable for timber, 

‘Tax-i-der/mic. [Taxider'micus.] 
Belonging to taxidermy. 

Tax-i-der’ my. (Waxider'mia; 
from régs, “arrangement,” and dépya, a 
“skin.”] The art of stuffing and pre- 
serving the skins of animals so as to re- 
present their natural appearanee, habits, 
and attitudes in life. 

Tax/is.* [From rdcow, to “put in 
order.”] The operation of replacing by 
the hand, without instruments, any parts 
which have quitted their natural: situa- 
tion, as in the reduction of hernia, ete. 

Tax-ol'o-g¥, or Tax-on’o-my. 
[From rdés, “arrangenient,” and déyos, a 
“discourse.”] The department of Botany 
which relates to classification. 

Tax-on’o-my. {[Taxono’mia; from 
rags, “arrangement,” and v6p0s, a “law.”] 
The theory of classifications; the laws 
which preside at their construction. See 
TAXOLOGY. 

Tax’us.* (Fr. Jf, éf.) The Yew-tree. 
A tree belonging to the order or tribe 
Conifere. The leaves have been em- 
ployed as a remedy in epilepsy. 

Tea. [Lat. The’a; Fr. 7hé, td.] The 
dried leaves of a Chinese evergreen shrub, 
of which there are two varieties, the 
Thea Ni'gra, black or bohea tea, and 
Thea Vir'idis, green tea. It belongs to 
the Linnzan class Polyandria, and nat- 
ural order Ternstrémiacee. In the form 
of an infusion it is used more exten- 
sively than any other artificial beverage. 
lt is slightly astringent, and produces a 
decidedly exhilarating effect on the ner-. 
vous system. When taken by those who 
are unaccustomed to it, it causes wake- 
fulness. 

Téar. [Lat. Lach’ryma, or Lac’ry- 
mas; Gr. déxpypa, or déxpvov; Fr. Larme, 
larm.} A limpid fluid secreted by the 
lachrymal gland, and, in the ordinary 
condition of the part, diffused between 
the eyeball and eyelids, to facilitate their 
movements. A permanent and morbid 
excess of this secretion is termed Dpr- 
PHORA (which see). The tears are saline, 
with a slight alkaline reaction, turning 
delicate vegetable blues to green. The 
term tear is also applied to drops (or small 
pieces) of gum of a globular or semi- 
globular shape, having dried in the form 
they present on issuing from the plant. 

Tech-no-causis.* {From  réxva, 
“art,” and xados, a “burning.” ] Artifi- 
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cial burning, or application of the mozxa, 
hot iron, ete. 

Teeh-nol'o-gy. [Technolo’gia; 
from réxyn, “art,’’ and Adyos, a ‘dis- 
course.’”’] A treatise on art or the arts, 
especially the useful arts: a description 
of the arts. 

Tee-noc-to'ni-a.* [From téxvov, a 
“child,” and xreivw, to “kill.”] Child- 
murder, or infanticide. 

Tee-ti-bran’ehi-ate. [Tectibran- 
ehia'tus; from tec'tus, “covered,” and 
bran'chix.] Having branchiex more or 
less covered by the mantle. Applied to 
an order of Mollusks. 

Tee-tri'cés,* the plural of TrctTrix. 

Tee’ trix, icis.* [From te'go, tec'tum, to 
“eover.”] Covering or hiding. Applied 
in the plural (tectri’ces) to the feathers 
which cover the quill-feathers and other 
parts of the wings of birds. 

Teeth. See Toorn. 

Teeth, Grinding of. 
Dentium. 

Teeth, Per’ma-nent. [Den’'tes 
Permanen’tes.| <A term applied to 
the teeth of the adult, thirty-two in 
all. See Toorn. 

Teething. 
dentition. 

Teg’men, inis,* or Teg-men’tum.* 
[From te’go, to “cover.”] A. covering, 
whether scale or membrane, of fruits, 
flowers, ete.: thus, the scales covering the 
leaf-buds of deciduous trees of cold cli- 
mates are called tegmenta. Applied to the 
inner coat of the seeds of plants. Also 
applied to the superior wings of insects 
when coriaceous or pergamcntaceous, and 
furnished with nervures, as in the Orthop- 
tera. 

Tezg-men’ta,* the plural of Trgwen- 
TUM, which see. 

Teg'mi-nate. [Tegmina’tus.] En- 
veloped in a tegmen. 

Teg’ u-ment. [(Tegumen’tum; 
from te'go, to “eover.’’] Applied to a 
membrane which covers the sori of ferns 
(the indusium, or involucrum, of some au- 
thors). Also, nearly the same as Iy- 
TEGUMENT. 

Tégument, ti'gii'mdne’.. The French 
term for INTEGUMENT, which see. 

TVeigne, téi or tan. The French term 
for Porrigo, which see. 

Ve'la.* A Latin word signifying a 
“web.” Applied to a membrane or tissue. 

Te'la Ad-i-po'sa.* A name for 
ADIPOSE MEMBRANE, which see. 

Te'la Cel-lu-lo’sa.* A name for 
CELLULAR Tissue, which see. 
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Te'la €hor-o-i'de-a.® — (“ Choroid 
Web.” A membranous prolongation of 
the pia mater in the third ventricle. 

Te-lan-gi-ee-ta'si-a,* or Te-ian-gi- 
ec'ta-sis. [From ré\o, the “end,” 
dyystov, a “vessel,” and éxracs, “exten- 
sion.”’] Literally, an extension of the 
terminations of the vessels (i.e. of the 
capillaries). A term for the dilatation 
of the capillary vessels. 

Te-lan-gi-o’sis.* [From ré\os, the 
“end,” and dyysiov, a “vessel.”] Disease 
of the capillary vessels. 

Tel-e-ol’o-gy. ['Telcolo’gia; from 
rédos, “fend,” or “purpose,” and Aéyos, a 
* discourse.’’] The doctrine of final 
causes; z.e. the doctrine that the different 
parts of the universe have becn created 
for a special end or purpose. 

Tel'e-scope. ['Telesco’pium:; from 
ride, “far off,” and oxorw, to ‘cbserve,” 
or to “see.”] An optical instrument for 
viewing distant chjects; a tube having 
a convex object-glass at one end, and a 
convex (or concave) lens at the other, 
placed at the distance of the sum (or 
difference) of their focal lengths. Tele- 
scopes are of two. kinds, refiacting and 
reflecting: the former depending on the 
use of. properly figured lenses through 
which the rays of light pass; and the 
latter on the use of specula or polished 
metallic mirrors. which refleet the rays. 

Tellurate. See TeLLunric. 

Tel/lu-rat-ed. [Teliura’tus.] Ap- 
plied to a gas which holds tellurium in 
solution, 

Tel-lu'rie. [Tellu’rieus; from tel- 
lu'rium.| Belonging to-tellurium. Ap- 
plied to the peroxide of tellurium, which 
is ealled telluric acid, and eombines with 
many of the metallic oxides, producing 
a class of compounds called Tellurates. 

Tel-lu/ri-um.* [Frem T7e/'lus, the 
“earth.” It may be observed that many 
of the metals are named frem the differ- 
ent planets. Besides the well-known 
examples of Mereury and Saturn (Latin 
Saturnus, a name for “lead”), we have 
Cerium from Ceres, Palladium from Pal- 
las, Selenium from cedjvn, the ‘‘moon,” 
etc.] A rare metal found in the gold- 
mines of Transylvania. It is white, 
brilliant, brittle, and easily fusible. Its 
specific gravity is about 6.25. 

Temp. dext. — Tem'pori dex'tro.* 
“To the right temple.” 

Tempe. See Tempe. 

Tem’ per-a-ment. |Temperamen’- 
tum; from tem'pero, tempera'ium, to 
{anix,” to “temper;” because it was 
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supposed to depend on the mixture or 
apportioning of the different humors of 
the body.] The peculiar constitution of 
the body; that peculiarity of physical 
organization which to a certain extent 
influences the disposition and character 
of men. 

Many of the old physiologists attached 
great importance to temperament. The 
different kinds have been variously dis- 
tinguished by different writers: the best 
classification is perhaps the following :— 

1. The Saneurneovs (or SANGUINE) 
TEMPERAMENT, characterized by a fair and 
ruddy complexion, yellow, red, or light 
auburn hair, a full, muscular develop- 
ment, large, full veins, and an active 
pulse, all indicating an abundant supply 
of blood. Persons of this description, 
are usually, it is said, of a hopeful dispo- 
sition, fond of pleasure, with strong and 
eager passions, but deficient in constancy 
of purpose, especially when the object of 
their pursuit can only be won by perse- 
verance and long delay. 

2. The Brr1ovus TEMPERAMENT, cha- 
racterized by a preponderance of bile, 
indicated by a dark or sallow complex- 
ion, black hair, and a slow or moderate 
circulation of the blood. Persons of 
this temperament, it is said, are apt to 
be grave and thoughtful, remarkable for 
firmness and tenacity of purpose, capa- 
ble of long*endurance, constant in their 
attachments, implacable in their hate, 
ete. It has been remarked, by a modern 
writer, that nearly all the great tyrants 
mentioned ‘in history, appear to have 
possessed a large share of the bilious 
temperament. 

The term choleric, though often used 
(in accordance with its etymology) as 
synonymous with bilious, implies, in its 

opular acceptation, a certain combina- 
tion of the bilious and sanguineous tem- 
peraments. 

3. The Lyupuatic (or PuieeMaric) 
TrEMPERAMENT, resulting, according to 
the old physiologists, from the predomi- 
nance of lymph, or phlegm (which was 
regarded as the cold and watery humor 
of the body), in the system. It is 
characterized by a fair but not ruddy 
complexion, light hair, and a general 
softness or laxity of the tissues. Per- 
sons of this temperament, it is said, are 
apt to be of a mild and amiable dis- 
position, but to possess little activity or 
force of character. 

The ancients reckoned also among the 
temperaments the ATRABILIOUS or Mny 
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LANCHOLIC, characterized by a predomis 
nance of black bile (which was supposed 
to be secreted by the spleen), renderin 
the disposition melancholy and morose; 
and when in great excess, producing hy- 
pochondriasis. This, however, is so ob- 
viously a diseased condition of the sys- 
tem that it scarcely merits a place among 
the other temperaments, which are, pro- 
perly, not forms of disease, but merely 
constitutional peculiarities. 

To the foregoing has been added, more 
recently ,— 

4. The Nervous Temprrament, cha- 
racterized by the predominance of the 
nervous element, and by great activity 
or susceptibility of the great nervous 
centre, the brain. Persons possessin 
this temperament are usually distin- 
guished by their impressibility, their 
capability of intense feeling or intense 
excitement (which is often, however, not 
manifested externally), and by the gene- 
ral activity of all those functions directly 
dependent upon the brain and nervous 
system. Literary men, especially those 
distinguished in poetry or imaginative 
literature, are usually of this tempera- 
ment. 

It must, however, be bird in mind, 
that in no instance is any one tempera- 
ment to be found absolutely unmixed, 
but even in the most strongly-marked 
cases it will be qualified by elements be- 
longing to the other temperaments,—not 
to speak of the modifications caused by 
moral or educational influences. Yet, if 
we take the most remarkable examples 
of each class,—that is, those in which 
the peculiar characteristics of some one 
temperament are most fully developed 
with the smallest admixture’ of other 
elements,—we shall probably find that, 
though much of a merely fanciful cha- 
racter has been written on this subject, 
the views of the old physiologists are not 
without considerable foundation in truth. 

Tem’ pe-rance. [Sobri’etas, or 
Temperan’tia; from the same.] Mode- 
ration in eating and drinking, an indis- 
pensable condition to the enjoyment’ of 
perfect health. 

Temperantia,* —teni-pe-ran/she-a. 
[From the same.] Agents which reduce 
the temperature of the body when un- 
duly augmented, as cold, acids,’ certain 
salts, ete. 

Tem’per-ate. [Tempera’'tus; fiom 
the same.] Moderate; without excess} 
tempered. 

Tem’ per-a-ture. Premperati‘eall 
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from the same.] A definite or certain 
degree of sensible heat, as measured by 
the thermometer. 

Tem’ple. (Lat. Tem’pus, oris, plu- 
ral Tem’pora; Gr. xpérajos; Fr. Tempe, 
tomp.]. The lateral region of the head 
above a line drawn from the eye and to 
the ear. In Entomology, the part from 
each side of the posterior half of the eyes 
between the forehead and the vertex. 

Tem’po-ra,* the plural of tem'pus, 
the temple of the head. 

Tem'po-ral. [Tempora’lis.] Be- 
longing to the tempora, or temples. 

Tem-po-ra'lis.* (“Temporal [Mus- 
ele}.”) A muscle arising from the tem- 
poral fossa and the semicircular line 
bounding it, and inserted into the upper 
part of the coronoid process of the lower 
It draws the jaw upwards. 

Temporary Teeth. Sce Toorn. 

Tem'u-lence. [Temutien’tia; from 
teme/tum, “strong wine.’’] ~ Drunken- 
ness; intoxication. 

Te-nag¢'i-ty. [Wemag'itas, a’ tis ; 
from te/nax, tena’cis, “tenacious.”] The 
power of resistance which bodies oppose 
to efforts to break them either by shock, 
pressure, or traction. 

Te-nae’u-lum.* [From te’neo, to 
“hold fast.”] A small, hook-shaped in- 
strument for taking up divided vessels. 

Ten’'di-nés,* gen, Ten'di-mum, the 
plural of Trnpo, which see. 

Ten’di-nous. [Tendimo’sus; from 
ten'do, ten'dinis, a “tendon.”] Pertain- 
ing to tendons, or like tendons, 

Tendo Achillis. See AcHILLIS, 


TENDO. 
Ten'don. [Ten’do, inis or onis, 
plural Tem’dimes, or Ten’dones; 


from ten'do, to “stretch.”] A white, 
fibrous. cord, more or less round, by 
which a muscle is attached to a bone; 


wulgarly, a “guider.” 


VTen'dril. [Cir'rus.] A tendril is 
commonly a thread-like, leafless branch, 
eapable of coiling spirally, by which 
some climbing plants attach themselves 
to surrounding bodies for support. Some- 
times tendrils belong to the leaves, as in 
the pea. 

Te-mes/mus.* [From | reivw, to 
“stretch,” or “strain.’’] A constant de- 
sire to go to stool, with great straining, 
but no discharge. 

Ten-on-tog'ra-phy. [Tenonto- 
gra’'phia; from tivwy, révovros, a “ten- 
don,” and ypapw, to “ write.’’],. A descrip- 
tion or delineation of the tendons. 

p Ten-on-tol'o-¢¥. [Tenontolo’gia; 
; 47 
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from révwry, a “tendon,” and éyos, a 
“discourse.’”’] The doctrine or science 
of the tendons. 

Te-not'’o-my. [Tenoto’mia; from 
révov, a “tendon,” and riyew, to “cut.” 
The cutting of a tendon with a view to 
remedy certain distortions caused by mus- 
cular contractions. See LoxarTHRon. 

Ten'sion. ['Ten’sio, o/nis; from 
ten'do, ten'sum, to ‘‘stretch.”]} The act 
of stretching or straining; the state of 
being stretched or drawn tight. 

Ten’sive. [Tensi’vus; from the 
same.] Tending to stretch or make tense. 
Attended with a feeling of tension. 

Ten’sor, 0’ris.* [From the same. ] 
A stretcher, or extender, or that which 


stretches or makes tense. Applied to 
certain muscles. 
Ten’sor Tym’pa-ni.* (‘Stretcher 


of the Tympanum.’’) A muscle of the 
tympanum which by its contraction acts 
upon the membrana tympani and modi- 
fies the sense of hearing. 

Ten'sor Wa-gi'nze Fem/’o-ris.* 
(“That which makes tense the Sheath 
of the Thigh.”) The name of a muscle 
which arises from the spine of the ilium 
and is inserted into the fascia (ata, 
whence it is also called Fascia'lis and 
It stretches the fascia, ete. 

Tent. [Ten’'ta, Linamen’tum, 
Penicil‘lum: from ten'do, ten'’sum or 
ten'tum, to “stretch,” or “spread.”] A-roll 
of lint, or piece of prepared sponge, for 
keeping open or dilating sores, sinuses,etc. 

Tent, Sponge. See Sronen-Tent. 

Tentacle. fee TENTACULUM. 

Ten-tac’u-la,* the plural of Trenrac- 
ULUM, which see. 

Ten-tac'u-late.  [Tentacula’tus; 
from tentac'ulum.]. Having tentacula or 
appendages resembling tentacula. 

‘Ten-tac’u-lum,* plural Ten-tae’u- 
la. [From ten'to, to “feel often.”] A 
tentacle, or feeler. This term is used in 
a restricted sense to signify the long, 
filiform, inarticulate appendage of the 
mouth of Anellata or Annelides. It is 
also applied to all appendages, whether 
jointed or not, which are used as instru- 
ments of exploration and prehension. 

Wen-to’ri-um.* [From tendo, ten’- 
tum, to “stretch.”] Originally, a tent or 
pavilion. Applied to the horizontal pro- 
cess of the dura mater between the cere- 
brum and cerebellum. 

Ten-u-i-cos-ta’‘tus.* [From ten’uis, 
“slender,” and cos’ta,a “rib.’| Having 
slender ribs. Applied to the leaves of 
plants, 
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Ten-u-i-fio’rus.* = [From tenuis, 
“slender,” “thin,” and jlos, a “flower.” ] 
Ilaving slender flowers: tenuiflo’rous. 

Ten-u-i-sil-i-qua/tus.* [From ten’- 
wis, “slender,” “thin,” and sil’iqua, a 
“pod.”] Having slender pods. 

Ve'pal. [Analogous to Srepan.] A 
name proposed for a leaf or part of a 
perianth when it is uncertain whether it 
belongs to the calyx or corolla. 

Vep-i-da/ri-um.* [From tep'idus, 
“lukewarm.”] A warm or tepid bath. 

‘Wer-. “Thrice.” <A prefix to names 
of salts, denoting that three atoms of 
acid are combined with one of base. 

Tér-a-tol'o-gy. [(Teratolo'gia; 
from répas, réparos, a “monster,” and ddyos, 
a “discourse.”] That branch of Physi- 
ology which treats of monsters, or the 
various malformations of the organic 
kingdoms of nature. 

Ver-ehlo’ride of For’myle.. A 
name for CuLorororm, which see. 

Ter’cgine. [Terei’ma; from ter, 
“thrice.”] The third coat of the ovule 
of a plant,—i.e. the inner coat when the 
ovule has three. 

Tér-e-bel/la.* [Diminutive of ter’e- 
bra, a “gimlet.”] A kind of instrument 
with which the posterior part of a great 
number of insects is provided, serving 
to pierce the epidermis of vegetables, or 
the skin of animals, in order to deposit 
their eggs. Also, an old name for the 
trepan. 

Terebintaceze,* tér-e-bin-ta/she-é, or 
Ter-e-bin-tha’ce-z.* [From Terebin'- 
thus, one of the genera.] The Jussieuan 
name of a natural order of plants. It 
has been divided by Brown, and its 
genera have been chiefly distributed 
between the orders Anacardiacex and 
Amyridacex. 

Tér-e-bin'thi-na.* (“Turpentine.’’) 
The Pharmacopecial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the concrete juice of the Pinus palustris, 
and of other species of Pinus. It is 
stimulant, diuretic, anthelmintic, and, in 
large doses, laxative. 

Terebin’thina A-mer-i-ca/na.* 
The name for an oleo-resin from the Pi- 
nus palustris and Pinus teda. 

Terebin’ thina Can-a-den’sis* 
(“Canada Turpentine”), or Bal/sam of 
Fir. The Pharmacopeeial name || for the 
juice of the Abies balsamea. It is some- 
times called Bal'’samum Canaden'se, or 
“Canada Balsam.” 

Terebin’thina €hi‘a.* The Phar- 
macopeial name (Lond. and Ed. Ph.) 
for the Chian (or Cyprian) turpentine. 
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Terebin'thina Ven’e-ta.* The 
Pharmacopeial name (Hd. Ph.) for 
Venice turpentine, obtained from Pinus 
larix, or the larch-tree. 

Terebin'thina Vul-ge'ris.*  Com- 
mon turpentine obtained from Pinus 
sylvestris. 

Terebinthinze Oleum. See OLEUmM 
TEREBINTHIN A. 

Tér-e-bin'thi-nate. [Terebinthi- 
na’tus.] Of the nature of turpentine; 
containing turpentine. 

Tér'e-bra,* and Tér-e-bel’la.* 
[From ter’ebro, to “bore.”’] Literally, a 
“borer.” In Surgery, a trepan. 

Terebrantia,* tér-e-bran’she-a. 
[Neuter plural of ter’ebrans, present par- 
ticiple of ter/ebro, to “bore.’”’] Literally, 
“boring [animals].” A term applied to 
a section of hymenopterous insects pos- 
sessing an instrument (termed fter’ebra, 
or “borer’’) for perforating bodies in 
order to deposit their eggs. Some of the 
Terebrantia, for example, the ichneumon- 
fly, deposit their ova in the subeutaneous 
fatty matter found in the larve and 
pup of other insects, so that their you 
when hatched are abundantly provided | 
with the needful nourishment. : 

VTe'rés,* gen. Tér’e-tis. A Latin 
adjective, signifying “long and round,” 
“terete.” Applied to two muscles, the 
major and minor, which arise from the 
scapula and are inserted into the hume- 
rus. They move the arm in various di- 
rections. 

Te-rete’, [From te’res, “long and 
round.”] Long and round, —that is, 
having the cross-section circular. 

Tér-e-ti-caw lis.* [From  te’res, 
“round,” “terete,” and eaw! lis, a“ stem. "4 
Having a fine rounded stem. 

Ter-gemi-nate. [Wesgemn/taeeny 
from ter, “thrice,” and gem'inus, “dou- 
ble.”] “Three times double,” or thrice | 
twin; as when a ‘forked leaf-stalk has 
two leaflets at the end of each portion, 
and two at the division of the fork. 

Ter-gi-sper’mus.* [From ter’gum, 
the “back,” and orépya, “seed.’’] Bear- 
ing reproductive corpuscles on the — 
of the leaves; tergispermous. 

Ter'mi-nal. [From ter’minus, an 
“end.”] Relating to the end. Often 
applied substantively to the terminatin 
syllable or syllables of a cianpeaaal 
term, as -ate in Sulphate, -ides in Cono- 
ides. In Botany, belonging or relating 
to the summit. 

Ter-mi-ma’li-a.* A genus of East 
Indian plants of the natural order Com- 
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bretacex. It bears a fruit called Myro- 
BALAN, which see. 
Ter-mi-nol’o-gy. [Terminolo’- 


gia; from terminus, a “term,” and Adyos, 
a “‘discourse.”] <A treatise on the doc- 
trine or science of technical terms be- 
longing to the different arts and sciences ; 
or that preliminary knowledge which 
teaches us to define the technical or pe- 
culiar terms employed. Often the same 
as Glossology. 

Ter'na-ry. [Terna’rius; from ter’- 
nus, “three,” or “three by three.”] Be- 
longing to the number three, or consist- 
ing of three. Arranged in threes. Ap- 
plied by Dalton to any chemical com- 
pound formed by the union of three 


atoms. See Aromic THrory. 
Ter/‘nate. [Terma’tus; from the 
same.] Arranged three by three, or 


united in threes; trifoliate. Applied to 
compound leaves, such as that of the 
clover. i 

Ter-ni-flo’rous. [(Terniffle’rus ; 
from ter’nus, “by threes,’ and /los, a 
“flower.”] Having flowers disposed three 
by three. ‘ 

Ter-ni-fo'li-ous. _[Ternifo’lius; 
from ter’nus, ‘three by three,” and /o’- 
lium, a “‘leaf.’’] Having verticillated 
leaves, three by three. 

Ter-ni-spi/‘nus.* [From _ ter’nus, 
“three by three,” and spi’na, a “thorn.” ] 
Bearing spines which are arranged three 
by three, 

Ternstrémiaceze,* tern-sirém-e-a’- 
she-é. [Irom Zernstri'mia, one of the 
genera.] A natural order of exogenous 
trees and shrubs, natives of China, Ja- 
pan, India, and America. It. ineludes 
the beautiful Camel’lia Japon'ica and 
the The'a (tea-plant), the decoction of 
which is a favorite beverage of the civi- 
lized world. 

Tér'ra.* A Latin word signifying 
the ‘land; hence, applied to the planet 
Earth, also to the substances termed 


earths. See Eantu. 

Terra Ja-pon’i-ea.* (“Japan 
Earth.”) Sce Catrcuu. 

Ter’ra Lem’ni-a.* (“Lemnian 
Harth.”) An argillaceous substance, 


prepared, it is said, from the fruit of the 
Bao-bab tree, which has been employed 
as an astringent. 

Terra 0-rel-la’na,* or Ter'ra Or- 
le-a/ma.* Namesfor Axno770, which see. 

Ter'ra Pon-de-ro’sa.* (‘Heavy 
Harth.”) See Daryra. 

Ter’ rz O'le-um.* (‘Qil of Earth.”) 
A name for petroleum. 
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| Tér-ra’que-ous. [From ter’ra, the 
“earth,” and a’qua, “water.”] Consist- 
ing of land and water. 

Tér-rene’. ['Terre’nus; from ter’ra, 
the “earth.”] Belonging to the earth; 
terrestrial. 

Tér're-ous. [Ter’reus; from the 
same.] Of the nature of earth; earthy. 

Ter-ro’sus.* [From ¢er’ra, “earth.” ] 
Earthy, or full of earth. 

Tertian, ter’shan.  [Tertia’nus; 
from ter'tius, “third.’”’] (Fr. Tierce, te- 
érss’.) Applied to one of the most com- 
mon forms of intermittent fever, in which 
the intermission lasts about forty-eight 
hours, and thus the paroxysm returns 
every third day; a genus of the order 
Febris, class Pyreaix, of Cullen’s Nos- 
ology. 

Tertiary, ter’she-a-re. [Tertia’ri- 
us; from the same.] Tertiary strata, a 
series of sedimentary rocks, which lie 
above the primary and secondary strata, 
and are distinguished from. them by 
their organic remains. 

Tes'sel-lat-ed. [Tessella’'tus; from 
tessel'la, a “small square stone.”] Hav- 
ing square figures; chequered. 

Tes'su-lar. [From tes'sula, diminu- 
tive of tes’sera, a “square,” or “square 
tile.”] Applied to a system of erystals 
derived from the hexahedron. 

Test. [From the old French taster 
(tater), to “feel,” to “taste,” to “try.’] 
As a verb, it signifies to “try,” or 
“prove.” Applied in Chemistry, as a 
noun, to any thing by which we distin- 
guish the chemical nature of substances 
from each other: thus, infusion of galls 
is a test of the presence of iron, which it 
renders evident by the production of a 
black color in water and other liquids 
containing that metal. 

Test-Pa'per, or Lit'mus Pa’per. 
Paper dipped several times in a filtered 
infusion of litmus, and dried after each 
immersion until it is of a deep-purple 
color. It is used as a test of the pres- 
ence of free acids or alkalies. 

Tes'ta.* Originally, an “earthen pot ;” 
also, a “‘shell.”” The outer seed-coat or 
integument of a seed. Also, the shell of 
a molluscous animal. See SHELL. 

TWes'ta.*  Oyster-shell. The Phar- 
macopoial name (U.S. Ph.) for the shell 
of the Os'trea edu'lis. 

Tes'ta O’vi.* “Shell of Egg,” or 
egg-shell. 

Testacea,* tes-ta/she-a, or Tes-ta’- 
ceams. [From tes’ta, a “shell.”] An 
order of molluscous animals comprising 
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those which have a calcareous shell. 
See SHELL. 


Westaceans, See TresTacra. 
Testaceitorm, tés-ta’she-i-form. 
[Westaceifor’mis; from tes'ta, a 


“shell.”] Having the form of a kind of 
shell. 

Testaceography, tés-tai-she-og’ ra-fe, 
[Testaceogra’ phia; from testa’ceus, 
and ypijw, to “write.”] A description 
of the Testacea. 

Westaceology, tés-ta-she-ol’o-je. 
[Testaceolo’gia; from testa’ceus, and 
Aéyos, a “discourse.”] <A treatise on the 
Testacea; the science of testaceous mol- 
lusks; Conchology. 

Tes-ta ceous. [Testa’ceus; from 
tes'ta, a “shell,” or “earthen pot.’”’] Be- 
longing to, or having, a shell; of the 
nature of a shell. In Botany, brownish 
yellow, like unglazed earthen-ware. 

Tés'tés,* gon. Fes’ ti-aum, the plural 
of Testis, which see. 

Tes'tes Cér’e-bri.* The two infe- 
rior and posterior of the tubercula quad- 
rigemina. 

Testicle. See Testis. 

Testicle, Imflamed, or Testicle, 
Swelied. See Orcuitis. 

Tes-tic’u-late. {Kestienla’tus; 
from testic'ulus, a “testicle.”) Having 
the appearance of small testicles. 

Testicular Cord. See Srermaric 
Corp. 

Tes-tie’u-lus.* [Diminutive of tes’- 
tis.| A testicle. See Testis. 

Tés'tis,* plural Tés’tés. (Literally, 
a “witness;” because they furnish evi- 
dence of one’s virility.] A testicle, or 
gland which secretes the semen; one of 
two siall ovoid bodies contained in the 
scrotum, and more immediately covered 
by a strong white and dense coat called 
Twnica albugin'ea. 

Tes’ tis Foe-min’e-us,* or Tes‘tis 
Mu-li-e’bris.* (“Female Testicle.”) 
A name sometimes applied to the ovary. 

Ves-ti'tis, idis.* [From tes’tis, a 
“testicle.’] The same as OrcuHITIS, 
which sce. 

Tes-tu’'do, inia,® plural Tes-tu’di- 
més. [From tes’ta, a “shell.”] A tor- 
toise; a genus of the order Chelonia. 
Applied to a melicerous tumor of the 
scalp, supposed to resemble a tortoise. 

We-tan’ic. [Wetan’ieus.] Belong- 
ing to tetanus. Also applied to a patient 
affected with tetanus when in the excited 
condition. 

Te-tam'i-ea.* [From fet/anus.] Agents 
which augment the irritability of the 
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muscles inducing tetanus or spasm, as 
strychnia, ete. 

Tet'a-node. {[Tetano’des: from 
tet'anus, and eidos, a “‘form,” or “resem= 
blance.”] Literally, “affected with some- 
thing resembling tetanus.” Applied toa 
patient affected with tetanus when in 
the unexcited state, as distinguished 
from his being excited or tetanic.—(M. 
HALtt.) 

Tet'a-noid. [Tetanoi'des; from 
the same. } Resembling tetanus. 

bares acaian From téivw, to “stretch.” } 
(Fr. Tétanos, ta'‘tinos’.) A disease in 
which there is a spasmodic contraction 
of the muscles of voluntary motion, with 
tension and rigidity of the parts affected; 
spasm with rigidity. A genus of the 
order Spasmi, class Neuroses, of Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Tet‘anus Com-ple'tus.*  (“Com- 
plete Tetanus.”’) A variety of tetanus, 
consisting in the spasmodic and rigid 
contraction of the greater number of 
the voluntary muscles, which thus an- 
tagonize and counteract one another. 

‘ Tetanus Emprosthotones. Sec. 


EMPROSTHOTONOS. 

Tetanus Opisthotones. See Oris- 
THOTONOS. 

Tetanus Pleurothotonos. See 
PLEUROTHOTONOS. 


TFet‘anus Tris’mus.* A variety of 
tetanus, consisting in spastic rigidity of 
the muscles of the lower jaw; locked- 
jaw. 

Vet’ra-. [Gr. rérpa, for réocepa, “ four.”} 
A prefix denoting the number four. 

Tet-ra-car’pel-la-ry. [From +rérpa, 
“four,” and car'pel.| Consisting of four 
carpels. 

Tet-ra-chot’o-mous. [Tetrachot’- 
omus; from rérpaya, “in four parts,” 
and réwvw, to “ecut.’] Cut or divided, 
into four parts. ; 

Tet-ra-dy-na’mi-a.* [From rérpa, 
“four,” and divas, “power.”| The fif- 
teenth Linnzan class of plants, compris- 
ing those which have four long and two 
short stamens. 

Tet-ra-dyn’a-mous. [Tetradyna’- r 
mius; from the same.] Having six 
stamens, of which four are long and two 
short. : 

Tetraedron. See TETRAHEDRON. 

Vet-ra-fo'li-ate. [Tetrafolia’tus; 
from rérpa, “four,” and fo!lium, a “leaf.’”} 
Having bijugate leaves. Applied to a 
pinnate leaf with two pairs of leaflets. . 

Tet'ra-gon. [Tetrago’num; from | 
rérpa, “four,” and ywvia, an “angl>.”’) A 
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figure of four angles and sides; a quad- 
rangle. 

Tet-rag’o-nal. [Tetrago'nus. | 
Belonging to a tetragon; four-angled. 

TVTetragoniacez,* tet-ra-go-ne-a’- 
she-8. [From Tetrago’nia, one of the 
genera.] A natural order of exogenous 
succulent plants (mostly herbaceous), 
found in the South Sea Islands and in 
the tropics. 

Yet-ra-gyn't-ous. [Tetragyn’'ius; 
from rérpa, four,” and yorj, a “ woman,” 
or “female.”] Having four pistils. Ap- 
plied to a Linnzan order. 

Vet-rag'y-nous. The same as TrET- 
RAGYNIOUS, which see. 

Tet-ra-he'dri-eal. [Tetrahe’dri- 
eus.] Belonging to a tetrahedron. 

Tet-ra-he'dron. [Tetrahe’drum; 
from rérpa, “four,” and &pa, a “base.’’] 
A solid figure bounded by four equilate- 
ral and equal triangles. It is one of the 
Platonic bodies, or regular solids. 

Te-tram’e-rous. [From rérpa, “four,” 
and pépos, a “part.”) Having four parts 
in each whorl. Applied to flowers which 
have four petals, four stamens, etc. It 
is often printed thus: 4-merous. 

Tet-ran’‘dri-a.* [From rérpa, “four,” 
and dvip, a “man,” or “male.”] The 
fourth Linnean class of plants, com- 
prising those which have four stamens 
in each flower. 

Yet-ran’drous. [Tetran’drius; 
from the same.] Having four stamens. 

Tet-ra-phyl lous. [Tetraphyl’- 
lus; from rérpa, “four,” and ¢géddov, a 
“leaf.”| Having four leaves. 

Te-trap’o-dous. [Tetrap’odus; 
from rérpa, “four,” and mois, a “foot.”} 
Having four feet. 

Te-trap’ter-us.* [From rérpa, “four,” 
and xrepiv, a “wing.’’] Tetrapterous; 
having four wings. Applied to plants. 

Tet-ra-sep’a-lous. [Tetrasep’a- 
lus; from rérpa, “four,” and sep'alus, 
a “sepal.”] Having four sepals. 

Tet-ra-sper’ma-tous. (Tetrasper’- 
matus; from rérpa, “four,’”’ and oxépya, a 
“seed.”] Having four seeds. 

Tet-ra-ste'‘mo-nis.* [From rérpa, 
“four,” and orfpwy, a “stamen.”] Hav- 
ing four stamens. 

‘Te-tras’'ti-chous. [Tetras’tichus ; 
from rérpa, “four,” and orixos, a “row.’’] 
Disposed in four vertical ranks. Applied 
to leaves. 

Tet-ra-sty lous. [Tetrasty’lus; 
from rérpa, “four,” and aridos, a “style,” 
or a “pillar.”] Having four styles. 

Tetter. See Psoriasis, 
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Tet'ter, Moist (or Hiu'mid), and 
Tet'ter, Run’ning. Popular names 
for ImperiGo, which see. 

Teu'cri-um €ha-mz’drys.* Ger: 
mander. A plant of the natural order 
Labiate. It is bitter and aromatic. 

Teucrium Marum. See :-Marum 
SyRIAcUM. 

Tex’'ti-form. [Textifor’mis; from 
tex'tum, a “web,” or “tissue.”] Formed 
like a tissue or network. 


Tex'tu-ral. Pertaining to a texture 
or tissue. 
Tex'ture. [Textu’ra; from tex'o, 


tex'tum, to “ weave.’’] Sce TissuE. 

Theeria. See THERIA. 

Thal’a-mi,* the plural of THaLamvs. 

Thalami Ner-vo’rum Op-ti-co’- 
rum.* (‘‘Beds of the Optic Nerves.”) 
See Optic THALAmus, and Corpora 
SrRIATA. 

Thal-a-mi-flo’rous. [Thalami- 
flo‘rus; from  thal'amus, a “bridal 
chamber,” also “receptacle,” and jlos, a 
“flower.’] Having the stamens and 
pistils inserted in the receptacle. 

Thal’a-mus,* plural Thal’a-mi. 
[Gr. @aXapos, a “chamber,” or “bridal 
bed.”] Applied to a body of white sub- 
stance at the base of each lateral ven- 
tricle of the brain, which in part gives 
origin to the optic nerve. Also, a. term 
for the receptacle of a flower. 

Tha-las'sic. ([Thalas’sieus; from 
Oadacca, the “‘sea.’’] A geological term 
applied by some writers to the strata of 
superior sediment,—i.e. from the surface 
of the earth to the limestone. 

Tha-las-si-oph’¥-tus.* [From 44- 
Nacoa, the “sea,” and. gurév, a “plant.’’] 
Applied in the plural feminine ( Thalas- 
sioph'ytx) to the marine Algzx. 

Vhal'li,* the plural of THALtUvs, 
which see. 


Thal'lo-gen. A plant consisting of 
thalli only. 
Thal-log’e-nous. [Thallog’e- 


nus; from thal'lus, and yevvéw, to “ pro- 
duce.”] Producing thalli. 
Thal'lo-gens. A synonyme for 
THALLOPHYTES, which see. 
Thal’lo-phy tes. [Thalloph’y- 
tum; from thal'lus, and @urév, a“ plant.’’] 
A natural class of cryptogamous plants, 
having no distinction of axis and foli- 


age, as lichens, fungi, and alge. Also 
called Thallogens. 
Thal'lus,* plural Thal’li. [From 


Oa\X\w, to “be verdant.”] A term ap- 
lied to the organs of vegetation of 
fictietia, sea-weeds, etc. 
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Than-a-to'dés.* [From Oivaros, 
“death.”| Deadly; causing death. 

Than-a.to-i/dés.* [From 0iuaro;, 
“death,” and etdos, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling death: thanatoid. 

Than-a-iol’o-gy. [Thanatolo’- 
gia; from Oivaros, “death,” and débyo;, a 
“discourse.”] Literally, a “discourse 
or treatise on death.” That branch of 
Pathology which treats of the phenom- 
ena and proximate cause of death. 

Thé, td. The French for Tara and 
TEA, which see. 

The’a.* The tea-shrub, of which 
there are several species; also, tea. 
See Tra. 

The’a Ni’gra.* The systematic 
name for the plant which yields black 
tea, or Bohea. 

The'a Vir'i-dis.* The systematic 
name for the plant which yields green 
tea. 

The-be'si-i Fo-ram‘i-na.* — (“ Ori- 
fices of Thebesius.”) Certain small ori- 
fices on the right auricle of the heart, 
first described by Thebesius. 

The'ea.* ([Gr. Ojxn; from riOnpt, to 
“place.”] Literally, “the place where 
any thing is kept;” henee, a case, or 
sheath. In Anatomy, the investing 
membranous covering or sheath of the 
spinal cord and nerves. In Botany, an 
anther-cell; also, the spore-case, or urn, 
of mosses. ‘ 

The'eca Ver-te-bra'lis.* (‘“Verte- 
bral Sheath.”) A prolongation of the 
dura mater lined by the arachnoid mem- 
brane, which is continued down and 
invests the spinal cord as far as the 
third lumbar vertebra, and sends off a 
tubular process to each of the spinal 
nerves. 

The’ca-phore. ['Thecaph’orum; 
from Ojxn, a “case,” or “ sheath,’ and 
giv, to “bear.”] Synonymous. with 
GYNAPHORE, which see. 

The-¢i'tis.*( From the'ca, a“sheath.’’] 
Inflammation of the sheath of a tendon. 

Thee’o-dus, on’tis.* [From Oijxn, a 
“case,” or “sheath,” and ddots, a 
“tooth.”] A covered or sheathed tooth. 

The'in. [Thei’na; from Zhe'a, the 
“tea-plant.”] A substance found in the 
tea-shrub, assuming the form of beauti- 
ful crystals having a large proportion of 
nitrogen in their composition. It is be- 
lieved to be the same as caffein, found in 
coffes. 

Whe-li’tis, idis.* [From 6d, a 
“nipple.”] Inflammatiomr of the nipples. 

The'nal. [From the/nar.] Belonging 
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to the palm of the hand; applied by 
Dr. Barclay as meaning towards the 
palm of the hand. 

The'nar, avis.* ([Gr. Oivap.] The 
palm of the hand, or the sole of the foot. 
Also, a muscle extending the thumb. 

The-o-bro’ma Ca-e2/o.* <A plant 
of the natural order Sterculiacex, the 
seeds of which, when roasted and made 
intc paste with vanilla, constitute cho- 
colate. 

The-o-ma’ni-a.* [Trom Osds, “ God,” 
and pavia, “madness.”|] Religious mad- 
ness or melancholy. 

The-o-ma-ni‘a-cas.* Belonging to 
theomania: theomaniacal. 

The’o-rem. [Theore’ma, atis; 
from Oswpiw, to “view,” to “weigh,” or 
“eonsider.”] In Geometry, a truth 
proposed to be proved. 

The-o-ret'i-ceal. [Theoret’icus; 
from the same.] Relating to theory; 
speculative; not practical. 

The'o-ry. [Gr. Oewpia; from the 
same.] The abstract principles of any 
science or art, considered without refer- 
ence to practice. In Science, a connected 
arrangement of facts according to their 
bearing on some real or hypothetical law. 

Thér-a-pei’a,* or Thér-a-pi’a.* 
{From Oeparciw, to “heal.”] Synonymous 
with THERAPEUTICS. 

Thér-a-pew’ tie, or Thér-a-peii'ti- 
éal. [Wherapeu’'ticus; from thera- 
peu'tica.] Belonging to therapeutics. 

Thér-a-peii ties. [Therapeu'tice, 
Therapeu'tica; from O:parsiw, to 
“eure.”| That branch of Medicine which 
treats of the application of remedies, and 
the curative treatment of diseases. 

Thér-a-pet'tist. [From the same.] 
A person who is skiiful in therapeutics, 
or who practises therapeutics. 

Therapia. See THERAPEIA. 

The'ri-a.* [From Ojp:0;, “savage.” 
A name for RapresyGe, which see. 

The-ri'a-ea.* [From Op, a “wild 
beast,” or any wild animal.} The’riac. 
An antidote to poisons, or the bites of 
venomous animals. Also, the Pharma- 
copoeial name (Br. Ph.) for molasses, or 
treacle. 

The-ri-o-ea-tar/rhus.* [From 00, 
“summer,” and catar/rhus, a “ecatarrh.”? 
Summer catarrh, or hay-fever; hay- 
asthma. 

The-ri-o’ma.* [From 0jjp, a “fierce 
or savage animal.”] A term applied to 
a very malignant ulcer. 

The-ri-ot/o-my. = ['Theriot/ome, 
or Therioto’mia; from Onpioy, a“ beast,” 
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and réuyw, to “eut.”] Dissection of the 
lower animals; the same as Zooromy. 

Ther’mze* (occurring only in the 
plural). [From 6éy7, “heat.’?] Warm 
springs, or warm baths. 

Ther’mal. (Therma'lis; from 
Opn, “heat.”] Pertaining to warmth 
or heat, or to hot springs. 

Ther-mol'o-gy. ['Thermolo’gia; 
from Opun, “heat,” and éyos, a “ dis- 
course.”’| A treatise on heat; the science 


_ of heat. 


Ther-mom'e-ter. _['Thermom’e- 
trum; from pun, “heat,” and pérpov, a 
“measure.”] An instrument for mea- 
suring or ascertaining the degree of 
temperature of different bodies, but 
especially of the atmosphere. Among 
the different kinds of thermometers, the 
following are the most important: 

1. Fahrenheit’s (fir'en-hits) Ther- 
mometer; the scale of which, between 
the freezing and boiling points of water 
under a medium pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, is divided into one hundred and 
eighty parts or degrees, the freezing 
point being marked 32°, and the boiling 
point 212°. Fahrenheit’s scale is almost 
universally employed in England and the 
United States. 

2. Centigrade Thermometer; in the 
seale of which there are just one hundred 
degrees between the freezing and boiling 
points of water, the former being marked 
0°, or zero, and the Jatter 100°. This 
scale is generally used in France, and 
in many other countries of Continental 
Burope, and is perhaps the most conve- 
nient in practice. 

3. Réaumur’s (ri‘O'miirz’) Thermome- 
ter. In this seale the freezing point is 
marked 0°, and the boiling point 80°. 
In this and also in the Centigrade, the 
degrees are continued of the same size 
below and above these points, those be- 
low being reckoned negative. These 
different modes of graduation are easily 
convertible. The scale of Centigrade is 
reduced to that of Fahrenheit by multiply- 
ing by nine and dividing by five; that of 
Réaumur to that of Fahrenheit by divid- 
ing by four instead of five; or that of 
Fahrenheit to either of these by revers- 
ing the process. Thus,—C. 100° 9— 
900 = 5—180°+32°212° F.; R. 80° x 
9—720+ 4-.-180° + 32° 212° FB, 

Thermometer, Differen’tial (dif- 
fer-en’shal). An instrument of great use 


in experimental philosophy, for measur- 


ing very small differences of temperature. 
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pium; from 6 yn, “heat,” and cxorta, 
to “examine.”] An instrument for mea- 
suring minute differences of temperature. 
The same as Dorrerentian THEerMo- 
METER. See preceding article. 

The'sés,* the plural of Tuesis. 

The'sis,* plural The’sés._ [Gr. Oéc, 
a “position.”] A proposition, affirma- 
tive or negative, which is advanced or 
laid down to be supported by argument; 
also applied to an essay composed by a 
candidate for graduation in medicine or 
some other branch of learning or science. 

Thigh. See Femur. 

Thigh-Bone. See Os Fremoris. 

Third Pair (of Nerves). See Mo- 
TORES OcuLoRUM. 

Thirst. (Lat. Si’tis; Gr. dala; Fr. 
Soif, sw&f.] A sensation attended with 
a desire to drink, haying its seat chiefly 
in the mouth and fauces, but also felt in 
the pharynx, esophagus, and, in extreme 
cases, the stomach; all, however, modi- 
fied by circumstances. When it is mor- 
bid, it is usually termed dipsosis ; when 
excessive, polydipsia. See Dipsosis, and 
PoLypipsia. 

Thirst, Morbid. See Dipsosis. 

Thom-so'ni-an-ism. A fanciful or 
empirical system of medicine introduced 
by Thomson, a native of New Hamp- 
thire. Thomson and his immediate fol- 
lowers rejected all mineral medicines: 
they had frequent recourse to powerful 
emetics (usually of lobelia), to profuse 
sweats from vapor-baths, and to power- 
fully stimulating compounds, in which 
capsicum was an abundant ingredient. 
The system has, however, been, it is said, 
materially modified, and more cautious 
treatment is now generally pursued. 


Tho-ra-cen-te'sis.* The same as 
THORACOCENTESIS, which see. 
Theo-rag'ie. [Thorag'icus.] Be- 


longing to the thorax. 

Thorag'ic Duct. [Duec’'tus Tho- 
rag’/icus,| The principal trunk of the 
absorbent vessels lying upon the dorsal 
vertebrae. It commences at the recep- 
taculum chyli, which is formed by the 
junction of several large lymphatic 
trunks. Its contents are discharged into 
the left subclavian vein. At its termi- 
nation there are two valves, which pre- 
vent the blood from flowing from the 
vein into the duct. 

Tho-rac'o-cen-te'sis.* [From tho’- 
rax, and kévrnots, a “pricking.” ] A piere- 
ing of the thorax, as in the operation 
for empyema. 

Tho-ra-cod’y-ne,* or Tho-rac-o- 
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aym'i-a.* [From tho'rax, and ddbvn, 
- pain.” | Pain in the chest. 

Tho-rac-o-my-o-dyn'i-a.* [From 
tho'rax, and myodyn'ia, “pain-of a mus- 
cle.”] Muscular pain in the chest. 

Tho-rae-o-pa-thi’a.* [From 0ipaz, 
Owpaxds, the “chest,” and réOos, an “ affec- 
tion.””| An affection or disease of the 
chest. 

Tho-vac'o-ste-no’sis.* [From tho’- 
rax, and orévw, to “straiten.”’] Coarcta- 
tion or contraction of the chest. 

Tho’rax, a’/cis.* [Gr. Odépaz, a 
“breastplate.”] | (Fr. Pottrine, pwa'- 
trén’.) The chest, or that part of the 

-body between the neck and diaphragm, 
in the cavity of which are contained the 
lungs and the heart. Also, the trunk, or 
intermediate portion of the body of in- 
sects which bears the legs. 

Tho-ri’‘ma.* [From Thor, a Seandi- 
navian idol.} An earth discovered in a 
rare Norwegian mineral called thorite. 
Thorina is an oxide of thorium. 

Tho’ ri-uam.* [From the same.] 
A heavy gray metal which combined 
with oxygen forms thorina. 

Thorn. [Spi’ma.] An imperfectly 
developed, indurated, leafless branch of 
a woody plant, tapering to a point. 

Thorn-Appie. See Datura Stramo- 
NIUM. 

Thorn, E-gyp’'tian. 
Vera, which see. 


The AcAcIA 


Whread. See Fmament. 

TWhread-like. See Fitirorm. 

Thread-Worm. See Oxyurus. 

TWhree-Cornered. See TrIGONAL, 
and TrIQUETROUS. 

Three-Leaved. See Triro.tiate, 
and TrirHyLLous. 

Threp-sol'o-gy. [Threpsolo’gia; 


from threp'sis, “nutrition,” and ddbyo;, a 


“discourse.” ] A treatise on the nutrition 
of organized bodies; the doctrine or 
science of nutrition. 

Thrid’a-ce. [Thrida’cium; from 
Opidaz, the “lettuce.”] A substance ob- 
tained from lettuce, supposed to be iden- 
tical with Lactucarium. 

Throat. [Lat. Gu/ia, Gut/tar, and 
Sa’/gulum; Fr. Gorge, gorzh.] The 
common name of the pharynx; also of 
the anterior part of the neck, or jugulum. 
Applied in Botany to the orifice of a 
tubular flower or other organ. 

Throm’bi,* the plural “of THROMBUS, 
which sce. 

Throm-bo’dés.* [From throm!bus.] 
Resembling or having thrombi: throm- 
bous, 
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(Thromboi'des; 
a “form.”] Re- 


Throm’boid. 
from throm’ bus, and ¢idos, 
sembling a throm’ bus. 

Throm-bo’'sis.* . The formation ‘or 
progress of throm'bus. The obstruction 
of vessels by a morbid product developed 
in the very locality of the obstruction, 
and thus distinguished from embolia (or 
embolism), which consists in the obstruc- 
tion of a vessel by a piece of coagulum 
(or thrombus) carried into the circulation 
from a distant part of the system. 

Throm’bus,* lural Throm’bi. 
[From Opép5os, a “clot of blood.”] A 
small tumor of extravasated blood afte 
bleeding or contusion. Applied by 
Virchow to a coagulum, forming, from 
some morbific cause, usually in a smal 
vein, and gradually prolonged into the 
larger veins, so that ultimately portions 
are broken off and carried into the cir 
culation, thus producing what is* termed 
embolism. (See Empoutra.) To the origina 
thrombus (not the prolonged portion) he 
has applied the epithet autoch'thonou 
[from adréc, “itself,” and x65, “country,” 

or “place’], that is, “produced in the 
place itself,” and not derived from an 
other part. 


on the tongue, lining membrane of the 
mouth, fauces, etc., of infants. See 
APHTHA. 

Thumb. [Pol/lex, icis.] The firs 
or greatest, of the fingers. In Orni 
thology, a small bone of the hand, or 
third portion of the anterior extremity ; 
also, the shortest toe, which has only two 
phalanges. Also, the first finger of the 
forefoot of certain reptiles. 

Thun/der-bolt. A name for the 
Betemnite, which see. 

Thu-rif’er-ous. [Thurif/erus 
from thus, thu'ris, “frankincense,” and 
JSe'ro, to “bear.”’] Bearing or producing! 
frankincense. 

- Whus, ua/ris.* [From Oéw, to “ offer a 
sacrifice ;” because it was used in making 
offerings to the gods.] The Olibanum, 
or true frankincense, obtained from the 
Boswel'lia serra'ta. 

Thus A-mer-i-ca’num.* (“American 
Frankineense.”) The Pharmacoposia 
name (Br. Ph.) for common frankincense 
or the concrete turpentine of the Pinus 
teda and Pinus palustris. 

Thu’ya (or Thu'ja) Oc-ci-den-ta’ 
lis.* Ar'bor Vite (“Treo of Life”). A 
tree belonging to the natural order Coni- 
fere. The leaves and twigs have beer 
used in dropsy, intermitten! fevers, eta 
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’ Thymelacez,* thim-e-la’she-é. 
_ [From Thymele'a, one of the genera.] 
“A natural order of exogenous plants 
(mostly shrubs), found in Australia, 
South Africa, and other regions. The 
great feature of this order is the causti- 
city of the bark. It includes the Daphne 
Mezereum, used as a medicine, and Dirca 
(Leatherwood). 

. Thy’mic. [Thym/’icus.|] Belong- 
ing to the thymus gland. 

. Thy-mi'tis, idis.* [From thy'mus.] 
Inflammation of the thymus gland. 

Thy’mus.* {From 0é«, to“ sacrifice.”’] 
Thyme. A Linnean genus of the class 
Didynamia, natural order Labiate or 
Lamiaceek. In Anatomy, the thymus 
gland. 

Thy’mus Gland. Situated in the 
neck of the foetus, disappearing after 
birth as a gland. 

Thy’mus Wul-ga’ris.* The sys- 
tematic name of common thyme, an 
aromatic plant, which is reputed to be a 
resolvent, tonic, and stomachic. It is 
‘ used in cookery more than in medi- 
‘eine. 

Thy're-o-A-ryt-z-no-i-dz'us.* A 
muscle arising from the thyroid and in- 
serted into the arytenoid cartilage. It 
. widens the glottis. 

Thy're-o-céle.* [From 4vpeés, an 
“oblong shield,” and «fAn, a “tumor.”’] 
Tumor or swelling of the thyroid gland. 

See THYREOPHYMA. 

Thy're-o-Ep-i-glot-ti-de’us.* A 
muscle arising from the thyroid cartilage 
and inserted into the side of the epi- 
glottis. It has been divided by Albinus 
into the major and minor. 

Thy’re-o-Hy-o-i'de-us.* A muscle 
arising from the thyroid cartilage and 
inserted into the os hyoides.. It brings 
the larynx and hyoid bone towards each 
other. 

Thy-re-on’cus.* [From 6vpeds, an 
“oblong shield,” and éyxos, a “tumor.’’] 
A tumor of the thyroid gland. The 

same as THYREOCELE. 

Thy'‘re-o-phy’ma, aiis.* [From 
Ope6s, an “oblong shield,” and diya, a 

“tumor.”] An enlargement of the thy- 
roid gland. Similar to TnyreoceLs. 

Thy’ro-Hy'al. {(Thyrohya’lis; 
from thy'ro-, and hyot'des os, the “hyoid 
bone.” ] Applied by Owen to the homo- 
logues of the lateral lingual bone, or 
larger horn of the hyoid bone. 

Thy’roid. [Thyroi'des; from Oped, 
a “shield,” and etdos, a “form.’’] Re- 
sembling a shield. See ScutirorM. 
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Thy'roid Car’ti-lage. The largest 
of the cartilages of the larynx, forming 
the Pomum Adami. 

Thyroid Gland. Situated on the 
ericoid cartilage, trachea, and horns of 
the thyroid cartilage. 

Thyrse. (Lat. WThyr'sus, plural 
Thyr’si; Gr. Ovpods.] A compact panicle 
of a pyramidal, oval, or oblong outline, 
such as the flower-cluster of the Lilac, 
or a bunch of grapes. 

Thyr-sif'er-ous. [Thyrsif'erus; 
from thyr’sus, a “thyrse,”’ and fe’ro, to 
“bear.”| Having or bearing thyrses. 

Thyr-si-flo'rus.* [From t/izr'sus, a 
“thyrse,” and jlos, a “flower.”] Having 
flowers disposed in thyrses. 

Thyr’sus.* The same as THyrsE, 
which see. 

Tib’i-a.* A Latin word signifying a 
“pipe,” or “flute.” Applied to the larg- 
est bone of the leg; the shin-bone. 

Tib-i-z’us.* The same as TrpiAL, 
which see. 

Tib'i-al. [Tibia’lis.] Belonging to 
the tibia. Applied by Dr. Barclay as 
meaning towards the tibia. 

Vib-I-a’/lis.* (‘Tibial.”) The name 
of two muscles of the tibia, the anticus 
or flexor, and the posticus, called also ex- 
tensor tarsi tibialis. 

Tie Bouloureux, tik doo'loo-roo’. 
(French pronunciation, ték doo'loo'rvh’.) 
Severe pain affecting the nerves of 
the face, especially the infra-orbitary 
branches of the fifth pair. 

Tiek. An insect of the genus Acarvs, 
which see. 

Tick, Domestic. The Acarus do- 


mesticus. 
Vick, Iteh. The Acarus scabiei. 
Vide. [Originally, a “time,” or “ sea- 


son;” because it returns at stated times. ] 
Applied to the cbb and flow of the sea, or 
the periodic and alternate rise and fall 
of the water of the ocean, caused princi- 
pally by the attraction of the moon, and 
modified by that of the sun. 

Wierce, te-érss’. The French name 
for TeRTIAN, which see. 

Tieuté. See Upas Tinvurs. 

Ti-gella.* [Diminutive of tig/num, 
a “rafter.”] That part of the embryo 
of a plant which unites the radicle to the 
cotyledon. 

Wig’ el-late. [Tigella’tus.] Supplied 
with a tigella. 

Vig'li-i, Gra’na.* (“Grains or Seeds 
of Tiglium.’”’) The seeds of the Croton 
tiglium. See Croton. 

Tiglii, Oleuwm. See OLeum Tie@.i. 
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Tig'li-um.* The specific name of 
the Croton. tiglium. 

Tiliacez,* til-e-a’she-é. A natural 
order of exogenous plants, found in 
many tropical and temperate regions. 
It includes the 7%l'ia (Linden or Lime 


tree). The berries of some species are 

eatable. * 
Tin. ([Lat. Stan’num; Fr. LHiain, 

Atine’.] A comparatively rare, white 


metal, harder than lead, and very malle- 
able. In ductility and tenacity it is in- 
ferior to most of the other malleable 
metals. Exposed to the air, it soon be- 
comes superficially oxidized. Its specific 
gravity is 7.2. The temperature at which 
it melts is about 442°. 

Try’ ror. is an alloy of tin and lead in 
the form of a thin lamina or leaf. 


Tin’ca.* The tench fish. See Os 
TINCA. 
Tin'eal. Crude borax as it is im- 


ported from the East Indies in yellow, 
greasy crystals. 

Tinet, — Tinctu'ra. “A tincture.’ 

Tine-to’ri-us.* [From tin'go, tinc’- 
tum, to “dye.”] Relating to dyeing. 
Applied as the specific name to the 
Black Oak ( Quercus tinctoria), also called 
Dyer’s Oak. 

Tine-tu’ra,* plural Time-tu'ree. 
[From tin’go, tinc'tum,..to “dye,” to 
“steep.” ] A tincture. A solution of any 
medicinal substance in aleohol, or diluted 
alcohol, prepared by maceration, diges- 
tion, or percolation. A solution in spirit 
of ammonia is termed an ammoniated 
tincture, and a solution in ethereal spirit, 
an ethereal tincture. 

Jes The great number of officinal 
tinctures, as well'as the narrow limits of 
this work, preclude the insertion of the 
full Pharmacopeeial directions for making 
this important class of preparations. It 
has been deemed sufficient to give, in 
addition to the names, the strength of 
the tinctures, as indicated by the relative 
proportions of the. different medicinal 
substances, to a given quantity of alco- 
hol, employed in their preparation. (For 
‘bo dose of each, see TABLE OF Dosss, in 
the Appendix. See, also, the U.S. Phar- 
macopeeia, pp. 314-339.) 

Tinetu'ra  Aec-o-ni'ti Fo’li-i* 
(“Tincture of Leaf of Aconite’’), Tine- 
tu’'ra Aconi’ti Fo-li-o'rum,* 1850. 
(“Tincture of Leaves of Aconite.”) Pre- 
pared with two ounces of the drug to a 
pint of diluted alcohol. 

Tinetu'ra <Aconi'ti Ra-di'cis.* 
(“Tincture of Aconite Root.”) Prepared 
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with six ounces of the drug to a pint of 
strong alcohol. 

Vinetu'ra Al'o-é6s.* (“Tincture of 
Aloes.”) Prepared with half an ounce 
of Socotrine aloes, and an ounce and a 
half of liquorice, to a pint of very dilute 
alcohol. 

Vinetu’ra Aloes et Myr’rhz.* 
('Tineture of Aloes and Myrrh.”) Pre- 
pared with an ounce and a half of aloes, 
half an ounce of saffron, and an ounce 
and a half of ihyrsh, to a pint of strong 
alcohol. 

Tinetu'ra Ar'mi-gz.* — (““ Tincture 
of Arnica.”’) Prepared with three ounces 
of the drug to a pint of diluted alcohol. 

Tinctu’ra As-sa-foet'i-dz.* (“Tinc- 
ture of Assafoetida.’”’) Prepared with two 
ounces of assafoetida to a pint of ene: 
alcohol. 

Tinctu’ra Bel-la-don'nz.* (“ Tines 
ture of Belladonna.’’) Prepared with 
two ounces of the drug to a pint of 
diluted alcohol. 

TVinctu’'ra Ben-zo'i-ni Com-pos'i« 

* (“Compound Tineture of Ben- 
zoin.”) Prepared with an ounce and @ 
half .of benzoin, an ounce of storax, 
half an ounce of balsam of Tolu, two 
drachms of aloes, to a pint of strong 
alcohol. 

Vinetu’ra Ca-lum/bze* (“Tincture 
of Columbo”), Timetu/ra Co-lom/bz,* 
1850. Prepared with two ounces of co- 
lumbo to a pint of diluted alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra Can’na-bis.* (“Tincture 
of Hemp.”) Prepared with six drachms 
of the extract of hemp to a pint of strong 
alcohol. 

Tinetu ra Can-thar'i-dis.* (“Tine- 
ture of Cantharides.”) Prepared with 
half an ounce of cantharides to a pint 
of diluted alcohol. 

Tinetu'ra Cap’si-ci.* (“Tincture 
of Capsicum.”) Prepared with half an | 
ounce of the drug to a pint of diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu’ra Car-da-mo/mi.* (“Tine- 
ture of Cardumem.”) Prepared with two 
ounces of the drug to a pint of diluted 
alcohol. 

Vinetu/raCardamo/mi Com-pos’- 
i-ta.* (“Compound Tincture of Carda- 
mom.”) Prepared with three drachms 
of cardamom, two and a half drachms 
of cinnamon, one drachm of caraway, 
one ounce of honey, and half a drachm of 
cochineal, to one pint of diluted alcohol. 

Tinetu’ra Cas-to're-i.* (“Tincture 
of Castor.”) Prepared with one ounce 


| of castor to a pint of strong alcohol. + 
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Tinetu’ra Cat'e-ehu.* (“Tincture 
of Catechu.’”’) Prepared with an ounce 
and a half of catechu, and an ounce of 
cinnamon, to a pint of diluted alcohol. 

Tinetu'ra Cin-eho'n.*  (‘ Tinc- 
ture of Cinchona.’”’) Prepared with 
three ounces of the yellow bark to a 
pint of diluted alcohol. 

Tinectu’ra Cineho’nz Com-pos'i- 
ta.* (“Compound Tincture of Cin- 
chona.”) Prepared with two ounces of 
red bark, an ounce and a half of bitter 
orange-peel, three drachms of serpenta- 
ria, one drachm of saffron, and. one 
drachm of red saunders, to twenty fluid- 
ounces of diluted alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra Cin-na-mo'mi-* ( Tinc- 
ture of Cinnamon.’’) Prepared with an 
ounce and a half of the drug to a pint 
of diluted alcohol. 

Tinetu'ra Col’chi-¢i* (“Tincture 
of Colehicum”), Tinetu'’ra Col’chici 
Sem /i-mis,* 1850. (“Tincture of the 
Seed of Colchicum.”) Prepared with two 
ounces of the drug to a pint of diluted 
aleohol. 

. Vinetu’ra Co-ni'i.* (“Tincture of 
Hemlock.’’)) Prepared with two ounces 
of the drug to a pint of diluted alcohol. 

Tinetu'ra Cu-be'bze.* (“Tincture 
of Cubebs.’”’) Prepared with two ounces 
of cubebs to a pint of diluted alcohol. 

Vinetu’ra Dig-i-ta'lis.* — (‘Tinc- 
ture of Digitalis.”’). Prepared with two 
ounces of the drug to a pint of diluted 
alechol, 

Timetu/ra’ Fer'ri. €hlo’ri-di.* 
(Tineture of Chloride of Iron.”) Hsti- 
mated to contain about.a drachm of the 
chloride of iron to an ounce of the tinc- 
ture. 

\ Wineta/ra Galle.* (“Tincture of 
Nutgall.”) Prepared with two. ounces 
of the drug to a pint of diluted alcohol. 

Tinctu’ra Gentia’ne (jen-she-a'né) 
Com-pos'i-ta.* (“Compound Tincture 
of Gentian.”) Prepared with one ounce 
of. gentian, half am ounce of bitter 
orange-peel, and two drachms of carda- 
mom, to a pint of diluted alcohol. 

Vinetu'ra Guai'a-ci.* (‘Tincture 
of Guaiae.”’) Prepared with three ounces 
of guaiacum to a pint of strong aleo- 
hol. 

Tinctu'ra Guai’aci Am-mo-ni-a’- 
ta.* (“Ammoniated  Tineture of 
Guaiaec.”) Prepared with four ounces 
of guaiacum to a pint and a half of aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia. 

Tinectu’ra Hel-leb’o-ri.* — (“Tinc- 
ture of [Black] Hellebore.”) Prepared 
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with two ounces of the drug to a pint of 
diluted aleohol. 

Tinetu'ra Ha'mu-li.* ‘Tincture 
of Hops.”) Prepared with two ounces 
and a half of the drug to a pint of 
diluted alcohol. 

Tinetu’ra Hy-os-¢cy’a-mi.* (‘Tine- 
ture of Henbane.”) Prepared with twe 
ounces of the drug toa pint of diluted 
alcohol. 

Vinetu’ra I-o-din’'I-i.* (“Tincture 
of Iodine.”) Prepared with an ounce 
of iodine to a pint of alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra Iodin’'ii Com-pos'i-ta.* 
(Compound Tincture of Iodine.’”’) Pre- 
pared with half an ounce of iodine, and 
an ounce of iodide of potassium, to one 
pint of alcohol. 

Vinetu'ra Ja-la/pz.* (“Tincture 
of Jalap.”) Prepared with three ounces 
of jalap to a pint of diluted alcohol. 

TVinetu’ra Ki'no.* (“Tincture of 
Kino.’’) Prepared with an ounce and a 
half of kino to a pint of diluted aleo- 
hol. 

Tinetu/ra Kra-me'ri-z.*  (“ Tine- 
ture of Rhatany.’”’) Prepared with three 
ounces of the drug to a pint of diluted 
aleohol. 

Tinetu’ra Lo-be'li-x.* (‘Tincture 
of Lobelia.’’) Prepared with two ounces 
of the drug to a pint of diluted aleohol. 

Vinctu’'ra Lu-pu-li/ne.*  (“Tinc- 
ture of Lupulin.”) Prepared with two 
ounces of lupulin to a pint of strong 
aleohol. 

Tinetu/ra M¥r'rhee.* (“Tincture 
of Myrrh.”) Prepared with three ounces 
of myrrh to two pints of strong aleohol. 

Tinetu/ra ~§ Nu'cis Wom’i-¢z.* 
( Tineture of Nux Vomica.”) Prepared 
with four ounces of the drug to a pint 
of strong aleohol. 

Vinetu'va O'pi-i.* (“Tincture of 
Opium.”) Laudanym. Prepared with 
ten drachms of opium to a pint of aleo- 
hol. 

Tinctu’ra 0’ pii Ac-e-ta‘ta.* (“Ace- 
tated Tincture of Opium.”) Prepared 
with one ounce of opium to four fluid- 
ounces of alcohol and six fluidounces of 
vinegar. 

Tinetu’/ra O’pii Cam-pho-ra’ta.*- 
(“Camphorated Tincture of Opium.”) 
Paregoric. Prepared with half a drachm 
of opium, one scruple of camphor, half 
a drachm of benzoic acid, half a drachm 
of oil of anise-seed, one ounce of honey, 
to a pint of diluted aleohol. 

VTinetu’'ra O’pii De-o-do-ra’ta.* 
( Deodorized Tincture of Opium.’’) Pre 
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pared with ten drachms of opium to a 
pint of alcohol. 

Tinetu’ra Quas'siz* (kwosh’e-), 
(“'Tineture of Quassia.”) Prepared with 
one ounce of quassia to a pint of diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinetu'ra Rhe’i.* (“Tincture of 
Rhubarb.”). Prepared with an ounce 
dnd a half of rhubarb, and two drachms 
of cardamom, to a pint of diluted aleo- 
hol. 

Tinectu'ra Rhe'i et Sen’nz.* 
(“Tincture of Rhubarb and Senna.’) 
Prepared with a half an ounce of rhu- 
barb, one drachm of senna, half a drachm 
of coriander, half a drachm of fennel, 
one drachm of red saunders, fifteen 
grains of saffron, fifteen grains of liquo- 
rice, and three ounces of raisins, to a 
pint and a half of diluted alcohol. 

Tinetu'ra San-gui-na/ri-ze.* 
(“Tincture of Bloodroot.”) Prepared 
with two ounces of the drug to a pint of 
diluted alcohol. 

Tinctu’ra Sg¢il/lz.* (“Tincture of 
Squill.”) Prepared with two ounces of 
squill to a pint of diluted alcohol. 

Tinetu’ra Ser-pen-ta’ri-ze.* 
(“Tincture of Serpentaria.”) Prepared 
with an ounce and a half of the drug to 
a pint of diluted alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra Stra-mo/ni-i.* — (“ Tine- 
ture of Stramonium.’’) | Prepared with 
two ounces of the drug to apint of 
diluted alcohol. 

TVinctu’ra Tol-u-ta'na.* (“Tincture 
of Tolu.”) Prepared with an ounce and 
a half of tolu to a pint of strong alcohol. 

Tinetu’ra Va-le-ri-a’nee.* (‘Tinc- 
ture of Valerian.”) Prepared with two 
ounces of valerian to a pint of diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra Valeria’nz Am-mo-ni- 
a'ta.* (“Ammoniated Tincture of Va- 
lerian.”’) Prepared with two ounces of 
valerian to one pint of aromatic spirit 
of ammonia. 

Tinetu’'ra We-ra'tri = Vir'i-dis.* 
(“Tincture of American Hellebore.’’) 
Prepared with eight ounces of the drug 
to a pint of strong alcohol. 

Vinetu’'ra Zin-gib’e-ris.* — (“Tine- 
ture of Ginger.”) Prepared with four 
ounces of ginger to a pint of strong 
alcohol. 

Tin’e-a.* = (Fr. Teigne, t&fi or tan.) 
Literally, a “moth-worm.” Scaldhead. 
A genus of the order Dialyses, class Lo- 
cales, of Cullen’s Nosology; also termed 
Porrigo. It is characterized by a pus- 
tular eruption, sometimes distinct and 
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sometimes confluent, unaccompanied with 
fever, the pustules drying and hardening 
into thick seales or scabs. 

There appears to be great confusion in 
regard to the names applied to this dis- 
ease by different writers. The genus 
Tinea of Sauvages and Cullen would 
seem to correspond to the species Eepye'- 
sis porri’go of Good, and the genus Por- 
rigo of Willan and other writers. 

Tin’ea Cap 'i-tis.* (“Tinea of the 
Head.”) A term for sealdhead. See 
preceding article. ’ 

Tin-ni'tus.* [From tin'nio, tinni'tum, 
to “ring like metal.”] <A ringing, or 
tinkling. 

Tinni’'tus Au’ri-am.* = Ringing 
of the Ears.”) A symptom in many’ 
kinds or states of disease. 

Tisane, te-zan’. See Prisanr. [From 
nricavn, “ barley-water.”]° A decoction 
or infusion of slightly medicinal sub- 
stances, much employed in France. 
Formerly applied, for the most part, to a 
decoction of barley. 

Tisane de Feltz (félts). A uioaie 
sometimes used in cutaneous diseases; 
prepared from sarsaparilla, crude anti-! 
mony, and isinglass. 

Tis’sue. (Fr. Tissu.) Literally, “that 
which is woven;” a “web.” Applied to’ 
any organized solid substance of which’ 
animals or plants are composed. In 
plants, the thin membranous organization 
of which every part is formed. See 
MEMBRANE. ’ 

Tissue, Adipose. See Aprpose Memx- 
BRANE, 

Tissue, Areolar. 

Tissue, Cellular. 
TISSUE. i 

Tis'sue, Com-paet’. A tissue formed 
by fibres placed so close together as to 
leave no intervals: it exists at the surface’ 
of the bones, and forms the walls of the 
various apertures and canals which may” 
oceur in them. 

Tissue, Vascular. 
TISSUE. 

Tissue, Woody. See Woopy Tissue. 

Ti-ta/ni-um.* [From 7i'tan, aname 
for the “sun.” See TeELLURIUM.] A rare 
metal, found in a mineral from Corn-- 
wall called menachanite. It is extremely: 
infusible, and so hard as to serateh not 
only glass but also erystal. In eolor-it 
resembles copper. Its specifie gravity is” 
5.8. : 

Vit-il-la’tion. [Titilla’tio, o'nis ;- 
from titil'lo,  titilla'tum, to “tiekle.’’] 
Tickling ; the production of laughter by’ 


See AREOLAR. 
See CELLULAR 


See VASCULAR’ 
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tickling. It has been suggested as a 
remedy for paralysis. 

Vit-n-ba'tion. [Tituba’tio, o'7/s; 
from tit’ubo, tituba’tum, to stagger,” 
or “stumble.”’] <A staggering or stum- 
bling gait, dependent on disease of the 
spinal system. 

T. O. = Tinctu'ra O'pii.* 
of Opium.” 

Toad-stone. See BATRACHITES. 

To-bac'co. The Nicotiana tabacum. 
Tobaceo unites with the powers of a 
sedative narcotic, those of an emetic and 
diuretic, and produces these effects, to a 
greater or less extent, to whatever sur- 
face it may be applied. Taken mode- 
rately, it calms restlessness, and produces 
astate of general languor, or repose, which 
has great charms for those accustomed 
to its use. In large quantities, however, 
it causes vertigo, stupor, fainting, nausea, 
vomiting, and general debility of the 
nervous and circulatory functions. Nu- 
merous cases are on record of its incau- 
tious use having been followed by a fatal 
termination. See Nrcoriana. 

Tobace'co, Vix-gin'i-an. 
tiana tabacum. 

To-col'o-gy. [Tocolo’gia; from 
roxos, “childbirth,” and débyos, a “dis- 
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The Nico- 


course.’’} That branch of Medicine 
which treats of parturition. See Os- 
STETRICS. 

Vod’'dy.  Palm-wine, prepared by 


fermentation from palm-sugar. 

Toe. See Dierrus Pepts. 

Woise. A French measure, equal to 
six feet English, or two yards. 

Tokology. See Toconoey. 

Tol'e-rance. [From tol’ero, to 
“bear,” to “endure.”’] The power of 
bearing. A term employed by Rasori to 
denote the power of bearing large doses 
of powerful medicines. 

Tol-u-if/e-ra [From To’lu, and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”’} A Linnean genus of 
the class Decandria, natural order Le- 
guminose. 

Toluif’era Bal/sa-mum.* The 
tree which affords Balsamum Tolutanum. 

To-lu-if/er-ous. [Toluif’erus.] 
Bearing Tolu balsam. 

Tomato, to-mi/to. The common 
name of the Lycoper'sicum esculen'tum, 
or Sola'num Lycoper'sieum, a plant of 
the Linnzan class Pentandria, natural 
order Solanacea. _ 

Tom’bae. An alloy called white cop- 
per, consisting of copper and arsenic. 

To-men-tose’. [(Tomento’sus; 
from tomen’tum, a ‘leaks of wool.”] Cov- 
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ered with a close and matted down, or 
wool. : 

To-men’‘tam.* [From roi, a “cut- 
ting’?] Literally, a “flock of wool.” 
Applied to certain small vessels of the 
brain. (See Tomentum Ceresri.) In 
Botany, a species of pubescence, woolly 
or downy; a close and matted down. 

Tomen’'tum Cér’e-bri (“Wool 
of the Brain.”) Applied to a great num- 
ber of small vessels (supposed to resemble 
the fibres of wool) on the inside of the 
pia mater, and penetrating the cortical 
substance of the brain. 

Tom-o-ma’ni-a.* [From riz, to 
“cut,” and pavia, “madness.”] The cut- 
ting mania of certain surgeons, or eager- 
ness to use the knife in cases which could 
be better cured without an operation. 

Tone. [Gr. révos; from retrw, to 
“stretch,” to “draw.’’] Tension; tenor. 
In Medicine, tension or firmness. 

Tongue. (Lat. Lin’gua; Gr. y\%o0a; 
Fr. Langue, }ong.] The chief organ of 
taste and of speech. 

Tongue-Shaped. See Lineurrorm, 
and LINGULATE. 

Tongue-Tie. See ANKYLOGLOSSIA. 

Ton‘ie. |Ton’ieus; from teva, to 
“stretch,” to ‘‘draw.”] Applied to rigid 
contraction of museles without relaxa- 
tion, termed tonic spasm. Also, inereas- 
ing the tone of muscular fibre: applied 
to certain medicines. See Tonics. 

Ton'‘ie Pow’er. A term for IrriTA- 
BILITY, which sée. 

To-nig'i-ty. [Tonig’itas, a’tis; from 
ton’icus, “belonging to or having tone.”’] 
The quality of muscular fibre im a state 
of action.” 

Ton’‘ies. [Ton’‘iea; from the same.]} 
Medicines which neither immediately nor 
sensibly excite action like stimulants, nor 
depress action like sedatives, but pro- 
duce a permanent, though searcely per- 
ceptible, excitement of all the vital func- 
tions; their effects being chiefly perceived 
in the inereased tone or vigor of the entire 
system. 

Tonsil. [ Lat. Tonsil/la; Fr. Tonsille, 
tone'sdl’, or Amygdale, &'még'dal’.} A 
small, oval, almond-shaped gland in: the 
recess between the pillars or arches of 
the fauces. 

Ton-sil-li'tis, idis.* [From tonsil'/a, 
a “tonsil.”] Inflammation of the tonsils; 
a species of sore-throat. 

Tooth, plural Teeth. [Dens, plural 
Den’tes; see Dens.] The small bones 
fixed in the alveolar cavities of the upper 
and lower jaws, designed for be purpose 
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.of seizing, cutting, tearing, or grinding 
the various articles which form the food 
of animals. True teeth are found only 
in the Vertebrata. The teeth of an adult 
human subject are thirty-two in number; 
that is, sixteen in each jaw. They con- 
sist of four kinds: 1. Jneiso’res (‘ cut- 
ting” or ‘incisor’ teeth), of which there 
are eight (four in each jaw); 2. Cuspi- 
da'ti (‘pointed or ‘“cuspidate” teeth), 
four in number; 3. Bieuspida'ti or Bicus'- 
pides (“two-pointed,” ‘“bicuspidate,” or 
“bicuspid” teeth), eight in number; and 
4. Mola'res (“grinding” or molar” 
teeth), of which there are twelve, six in 
each jaw. The body and lower part of 
the tooth consists of a very hard and 
firm bone-like texture, termed dentin (or 
dentine); that part which projects from 
the alveolus, called the corona, or crown, 
being covered with enamel, a semi-vitre- 
ous substance, which is thickest in those 
parts which are most exposed to friction. 
The structure of the enamel is usually 
termed fibrous; but in fact it consists of 
extremely minute hexagonal columns ra- 
diating from the centre towards the sur- 
face of the tooth, an arrangement by 
which it is enabled to sustain a great 
pressure without injury. When the tooth 
first emerges from the gum, it is covered 
with a very thin layer of material termed 
cemen'tum. (or ‘‘cement”), the minute 
structure of which corresponds almost 
exactly to that of bone. This layer is 
soon removed by attrition from the crown 
of the tooth, but, continues through life 
to form the covering of the fang or root. 
The lower portion and roots of the teeth 
contain a cavity filled with what is termed 
denial pulp (pul'paw den'tis),—in popular 
language the “ marrow,’’—which consists 
of a filament of nerve, with an accom- 
panying artery and vein, joined together 
by connective tissue. This pulp is ex- 
tremely sensitive; and when, by the 
decay of the tooth, it becomes wholly or 
partially exposed to the air, it produces 
the distressing affection known as tooth- 
ache, or odontalgia. 

Tem’poraAry or Decrp/vovs Trera. 
(Den'tes Decid'ui.) These are twenty in 
number: so named beeause they are shed 
between the ages of seven and fourteen, 
and their places supplied by the per- 
manent or adult teeth. They are also 
termed Milk-Teeth, because they usually 
make their first appearance before the 
child is weaned. 

The term teeth is applied in Botany to 
the segments of a serrate or dentate 
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leaf; also to the summits of sepals which 
are united in the greater part of their 
extent, 

Toothache. 
ODONTAGRA. 

Toothed. Beset with teeth which do 
not point towards the apex; the same as 
dentate. Applied to leaves. 

Tooth’-Rash. The disease Strophulus 
confertus. 

To'paz. [Gr. rorawv.] A crystallized 
mineral, of a yellow or wine color, com- 
posed chiefly of alumina and silica. It 
is used in jewelry. 

To-pha’ceous. [Topha’ceus; from 


See OponTAL@IA, and 


to'phus, a ‘sandstone.”| Of a sandy, 
or hard, gritty nature. 
To'phus.* (Gr. ré¢o;.) Literally, a 


loose or porous stone. Applied to the 
calcareous. matter which collects on the 
sides of vessels in which water is boiled. 
Also applied to the caleareous matter in 
the joints (of those affected with the 
gout), or in other parts of the body ; like- 
wise to the tartar on the teeth. In Sur- 
gery, a swelling particularly affecting a 
bone, or the periosteum. 

Top'i-ea.* [From rézos, a “place.” ] 
Medicines which are applied locally: as 
caustics, emollients, ete. 

Top’i-cal. [Top’icus; from the 
same.] Pertaining to a particular part 
or situation of the body; local. 

To-pog'ra-phy. ([Topogra’phia; 
from rér0;, a “place,” and ypipw, to 
‘“write.”] A description of a place, or 
of the form of the surface of a limited 
portion of the earth. 

Top'-Shaped. _ Inversely. conical; 
turbinate. Applied to parts of plants. 

Tor’eu-lar, a’ris.* [From tor’ queo, 
to “twist,” or ‘torture.’”]. Literally, a 
“wine-press.” Applied to the Tourni- 
QUET, which see. 

Tor’eular He-roph t-li.* (Literally, 
“Herophilus’. Wine-Press.”) A term 
applied to an irregular cavity where the 
principal sinuses of the dura mater be- 
come confluent. The columns of blood 
coming in different directions were sup- 
posed to be pressed together in this part. 

Tor’ment. [Tor’men, inis, or 'Tor- 
mentum; from the same.].. A racking 
pain. Applied to iliac passion, on account 
of its severity. 

Tor-men-til/la.* Tormentil. A Lin- 
nean genus of the class /eosandria, natu- 
ral order Rosacex. Also, the Pharma- 
copeial name for the rhizome of the 
Potentil/la tormentil'la, It is a simple 
and powerful astringent. i 
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Tormentil la E-ree'ta.* The former 
name for Potentilla tormentilla. 

Tor’ mi-na.* [Plural of tor’men, 
“torment.”] Severe griping or wringing 
pains in the bowels; also, dysentery. 

Tor’'mi-nal. [Tormina’lis; from 
tor’men, “torment.”] Belonging to tor- 
mina. 

Tor-na'do. [From the Spanish tor- 
near, to “turn,” or “whirl.” Literally, 
“whirlwind.” Applied to a violent hurri- 
eane or gust of wind, which; arising sud- 
denly from the shore, veers round to all 
points of the compass, and has been de- 
scribed as blowing from all points at 
onee. Tornadoes are frequent in the 
West Indies. 

Yo-rose’. [Toro’sus; from to'rus, a 
“bed;” also, a “Iknob,” or “swelling.”] 
In Botany, applied to a cylindrical body 
swollen at intervals. 

Tor-pe'do.* Literally, “numbness.” 
The name given to a genus of cartilagi- 
nous fishes, separated from the Raix of 
Linneeus on account of the circular form 
of the body, and more especially from 
the presence of the electrical organs, on 
which that form of the body mainly de- 
pends. Violent shocks are experienced 
on touching the living and active tor- 
pedo. There is reason to believe that 
the torpedo uses its electrifying or be- 
numbing power to secure its prey, as well 
as to defend itself against its enemies. 

Tor’pid. [Tor’pidus; from tor'peo, 
to “be numbed.”] Ina state of torpor, 
or numbness; incapable of action, or de- 
prived of sensibility. 

Torpidity. See Torpor. 

Tor’ por,o'ris.* [See Torpip.] De- 
ficient sensation; numbness; torpidity. 

Tor-re-fae’tion. [(Torrefac'tio, 
o'nis; from tor'ridus, “dry,” “hot,” and 
fa'cio, fac'tum, to. “make.”] The act 
of drying or roasting. 

Tor-vre-fae'tus.* Roasted. See Tor- 
REFACTION. 

Vor-ri-cel’/li-an Vae'u-um. [From 
Torricel'li, inventor of the mercurial 
barometer.] The vacuum produced by 
inverting a tube of sufficient length, filled 
with mercury or any other fluid, in a 
vessel containing a portion of the same 
fluid, and allowing the fluid in the tube 
to descend until its weight is counter- 
balanced by that of the atmosphere. In 
this manner the first barometers were 
formed by Torricelli. 

Tor’rid. ([Tor’ridus; from tor’reo, 
to “roast,” or “pareh.”] ~ Parched; 
burned; scorched. Also, hot, parching. 
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Tor'rid Zone. [Zo'na Tor‘rida.} 
All that space between the Tropics; so 
called from the scorching heat which 
prevails there. 

Vor’sion. [Tor'sio, o/nis; from 
tor'queo, tor’tum and tor! sun, to “twist.’’] 
A twisting. Torsion of the arteries: an 
expedient resorted to for arresting or 
preventing hxemorrhage. 

TYor’'sion Bal'ance. A delicate elec- 
trometer, so called because its principle 
consists in the torsion or twisting of a 
single fibre of the web of a silkworm. 

Tor-ti-col'lis.* {From — tor'queo, 
tor'tum, to twist,” and col'lum, the 
“neck.’’] The muscular affection termed 
wry-neck. 

Tor-ti’pés, p’edis.* [From tor'tus, 
“twisted,” and pes,a “foot.”] In Botany, 
having the foot or pedicle much twisted: 
tortipede. 

Tor-tu-a'lis.* [From tor'queo, tor'- 
tum, to “twist,” or “torment.”]  Tor- 
mented; suffering. Sometimes applied 
to the countenance of the sick. 

Tor’tu-ous. [Tortuo’sus; from the 
same.] ‘Winding; crooked; bent in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Tor-u-lose’. [Torulo’sus; from 
tor'ulus, a ‘little bed.”’]  Swelled or 
bulged out in a slight degree; somewhat 
torose: torulous. 

Tor’u-lus.* [Diminutive of to’rus, 
a “bed.”] The cavity in which is im- 
planted the base of each antenna of in- 
sects. 

To’rus.* (A “bed,” or “bolster.”) 
The brawn, or thick part, of the arm or 
leg. Also applied to the receptacle of a 
flower. 

Touch. [Lat. Tae’tus; Gr. 4¢4, and 
ib; Fr. Toucher, too'sha’.} One of the 
five senses. That sense by which we 
know the physical or palpable qualities 
of bodies. 

Touch, Morbid. See Parapsis. 

Toucher, too'sha’. (French.) Lite- 
rally, the “act of touching,” or exami- 
nation by touch. Applied to uterine ex~- 
amination with the fingers per vaginam. 

Touch’-me-not. The same as Nout 
ME TANGERE, which see. 

Touch’-Wood. The popular name 
of the Polyp'orus ignia’rius, a fungus 
found on the willow and other trees, and 
also called Agaric of the Oak. Itis used 
for checking hemorrhage. 

Tourmaline, toor’ma-lin. A crys- 
tallized mineral, which is so hard as to 
seratch glass, and becomes electric when 
heated. It is transparent — 
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across the thickness of a erystal, but per- 
fectly opaque when turned in the oppo- 
site direction. It is composed chiefly of 
silica and alumina. 

Tourniquet, tur/ne-ket. (From the 
French Journer, to “turn.”) An instru- 
ment or appliance for compressing the 
principal blood-vessels, to prevent he- 
morrhage in amputations, wounds, ete. 

Toux, too. [ Lat. Tus‘sis.] The French 
word for Coven, which see. 

Toux Convulsive, too kénviil'sév’. 
(“Convulsive Cough.”) The French 
name for Pertussis, which see. 

Tox-ze'mi-a.* The same as Toxico- 
H@wMIA, which see. 

Tox'i-eal. [From rozixév, “ poison.’’] 
Poisonous. 

Tox-i-co-den’/drum.* [From rof:xéy, 
“poison,” and dévdpov, a “tree.”| Poison 
Oak. The Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. 
and Dub. Ph.) for the leaves of Jthus 
toxicodendron. 

Tox-i-co-der-mi'tis, idis.* [From 
tox'icum, ‘poison,’. and der’ma, the 
“skin.”] A term for inflammation of 
the skin through contact with some acrid 
poison. 

Tox-i-co-hze'mi-a,* or Tox-ze'- 
mi-a.* [From rofudy, a “poison,” and 
aipa, “blood.”’] A-contaminated state of 
the blood; poisoned blood. 

Tox-i-col’o-gy. [Toxicolo’gia; 
from roftxéy, “poison,”’ and Adyos, a ‘ dis- 
course.”}. The doctrine or science of 
poisons, their nature and effects; or a 
treatise on poisons. 

Tox-i-co’sis,* plural Tox-i-co’sés. 
[From tox/icum, a “poison.”] A term 
applied to diseases which are the result 
of poisoning: 

Tox-if'er-ous. [Toxif’erus; from 
tox'icum, “poison,” and fe’ro, to “ bear.” ] 
Bearing or containing poison. 

Tr., and Tra. = Tinctu'ra.* “ A tinc- 
ture.” 

Tra-bee'u-la,* plural Tra-bee'u-lze. 
[Diminutive of trabs, a “beam,” “pillar,” 
or “column.”] Literally, “small or mi- 
nute columns.’ Applied to the small 
medullary fibres of the brain which con- 
stitute the commissures, to the fibres, like 
comb-teeth, constituting the septum pec- 
tiniforme of the corpora cavernosa of the 
penis, and to other similar structures. 

Tra-bee/u-late. [From trabec'ula, 
a “small beam or bar.’”’] Cross-barred. 

Tra’ eche-a* (or tra-kee’a), plural Tra’- 
ehe-z. (Gr. rpaxeta, the feminine of 
rpayo;, “rough;” Fr. Trachée, tra'sha’.] 
The windpipe. The cartilaginous and 
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membranous. eanal in front of the 
cesophagus, extending from the larynx 
to the lungs, to and from which it con- 
veys the air. Also, a spiral vessel or 
duct of a plant: so named from. its re- 
semblance to the windpipe, or rather to 
the trachez or air-tubes of insects. See 
SpPrrRAL VESSELS. 


Tra‘'eheal. [Trachea'lis.| — Be- 
longing to the trachea, 
Traeh-e-a'li-a.* A name for the 


croup. See TRACHBITIS. 

Tra-ehe-a'ri-us.* Having tracher 

Tra-ehe-i'tis, idis.* [From tra'chee 
the “‘windpipe.”’] | Inflammation of the 
trachea; another name for croup. 

Tra-chel'a-gra.* [From rpixn)os. 
the “neck,” and @ dypa, a seizure.”’] com 
or rheumatisiyi in the neck. é 

Tra-ehe-lis’mus.* [From rtpdxn)o 
the “neck.”] A bending back. of :the 
neck. Proposed by M. Hall as designa 
ting the first symptoms of epilepsy. 
consisting in contraction of the muscles 
of the neck, the consequent distension 
of the veins causing cerebral congestion 
trachelism. ; 

Trachelitis. See TrRacHeIrTIs. 

Tra-ehe'lo-Mas-to-i'de-us.* [From 
7pixndo;, the “ neck,” and proces’sus ma 
toi'deus, the ‘mastoid process.”] <A 
muscle arising from the transverse pro- 
cesses of the four last cervical, and some- 
times of the first dorsal, vertebrae, and in 
serted into the mastoid process of th 
temporal bone. It draws the head back 
ward or obliquely. ri 

Tra-ehen’ehy-ma, atis.* [From 
tra'chea, and &yx»pa, “‘tissue.’”’] In Bot- 
any, tissue formed of spiral tubes | 
vessels like trachew. See VASCULAF 
Tissvug, and SprraL VESSELS. ’ 

Traeh’e-o-tome. [Tracheot' 
mus; from tra'chea, the “windpipe,’ 
and réww, to “cut.’’] An instrument foi 
performing tracheotomy. 

Tra-ehe-ot'o-my. [Kracheoto’ 
mia: from the same.] The operation of 
cutting into or opening the trachea, Sec 
Broncworomy. F 

Tra-cho’ma, 2&tis.* — [From rpaxts 
“yrough.”} Roughness on the interna 
surface of the eyelid, causing violen: 
ophthalmia and severe pain on moving 
the eyelid. 

Tra-ehy-pho’ni-a.* = [From rpaxis 
“rough,” and guovi, the “ voice.’”’] Rough! 
ness of the voice. 

Tra-ehys’ma.* The same as Ta 
cHoMA, which see. { 
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Trach-y-sta’ehy-uas.* [From rpaxi:, 
“rough,” and ordxvs, an “ear,” or “spike.”’] 
Having spikes rouzh with hairs. 

Tra-ehyt'ic. |Trachyt’ieus; from 
tpaxirns, “roughness.”] Applied to a 
group of plutonic earths having a rough 
appearance. 

Tractors, Metallic. See PerkINisM. 

Trac'tus.* [From tra‘ho, trae'tum, 
to “draw,” or “extend.”] An extension: 
hence, a space, or region. 

Trac'tus Mo-to’ri-us.* = (“Motor 
Tract.”) The name given to the prolong- 
ation of the corpora pyramidalia through 
the pons Varolii into the erura eerebri. 
The motor nerves arise from this tract. 

Trac'tus Op'ti-cus.* (“ Optic 
Tract.”) The circular tract, or course of 
the optie nerve from its origin round the 
erus cerebri. 

Tractus Respiratorius. 
PIRATORY TRACT. 

Trade Winds. Winds which in the 
torrid zone, and often a little beyond it, 
blow generally from the same quarter, 
varying, according to cireumstances, from 
northeast to southeast. The cause ‘is 
to be ascribed to the high comparative 
temperature of the torrid zone, combined 
with the rotation of the earth. The 
trade winds are so named because they 
are often taken advantage of by those 
engaged in commerce to distant parts of 
the world. 

Trag-a-ean'tha.* [From rpdyos, a 
“ goat,” and dxava, a “thorn,” the plant 
being called “goat-thorn’’ on account of 
its thorny petioles.] Tragacanth. The 
Pharmacopeial name || for the concrete 
juice of the Astragalus verus, and of 
other species of Astragalus. It is demul- 
cent, but is little employed internally. 
The great viscidity which it imparts to 


See Res- 


‘water, renders it useful for the suspen- 


sion of heavy insoluble powders. 

Trag-a-can’thin. A substance found 
to compose the whole of gum tragacanth. 
Also called Adraganthin. 

Trag'ti-eus.* Belonging to the tra- 
gus. Applied to a muscle of triangular 
form arising from the middle and outer 
part of the concha and inserted into the 
tip of the tragus, which it pulls forward. 

Trag-o-po’'gon Por-ri-fo'li-am.* 
The systematic name of salsify, or oyster- 


plant, which belongs to the natural order 


Cichoracee. 


Tra’gus.* [From rpdyo;, a “goat;” 


-beeause it is in many persons covered 


with hair.] A part of the ear: the same 
as ANTILOBIUM, which see. 
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Trailing. See ProcumBent. 
Trance. An ecstatic or rapt state of 


mind. Sometimes applied to CATALEPSY. 

Trans. A Latin preposition, signify: 
ing “across,” or ‘over,’ sometimes 
“through ;” also, ‘from one to another.” 

Tran-scen-den'tal. —_—['Transcen- 
denta’lis; from trans, “beyond,” and 
scan'do, to “elimb.”] That which tran- 
seends or goes beyond the limits of 
actual experience. 

Trans-for-mia tion. (Transfor- 
ma’'tio, o'nis; from trans, “over,” “from 
one to another,” and for’mo, forma’tum, to 
“make.”] Literally, the act of changing 
one thing or substance into another. A 
change of form. A morbid change ina 
part, consisting in the conversion of its 
texture into one of a different kind, as 
of the soft parts into bone or cartilage. 

Trans-fu'sion. (Transfu’sio, o' nis; 
from transfun'do, transfu'sum, to “pour 
from one vessel into another.’”’] The in- 
troducing of blood taken from the veins 
of one living animal into those of an- 
other; also, the introduction of other 
fluids than blood. 

Tran’sit. [From tran'seo, tran'situm, 
to “pass oyer.”] In Astronomy, the 
eulmination, or passage of a. celestial 
body across the meridian of any place. 
Also, the passage of an inferior planet 
across the sun’s disk. 

Tran-si'tion Rocks. A geological 
term formerly applied to the older second- 
ary series, under the idea that they 
were formed during the transition of the 
globe from the uninhabited to the in- 
habited state.—(BranDeE.) 

Trans-la'tion. (Transla’tio, o'nis ; 
from transfe'ro, transla'tum, to “transfer,” 
to “translate.”’] The act of transferring. 
See MerasrTAsIs. 

Trans-lu’cent, or Trans-lu’cid. 
(Translucidus; from trans, “through,” 
and du'ceo, to shine.”] Penetrable by 
luminous rays, but too slightly to allow 
of perceiving objects; semi-transparent ; 
pellucid. 

Trans-mu-ta'tion. [From trans, 
“from one to another,” and mu’to, muta'- 
tum, to “change.’”’] The act of changing 
one thing into another. In Alchemy, 
the operation of changing base or im- 
perfect metals into gold or silver. 

Trans-pa’rent. [Transpa’rens, 
en’tis ; from trans, “through,” and pa’- 
reo, to “appear.”’] Admitting the passage 
of the rays of light, so that objects ap- 
pear or are seen through any medium; 
diaphanous. 
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Trans-pi-ra’tion, ['Transpira’'tio, 
’nis; from trans, “through,” and spi'ro, 
spira'tum, to “breathe.”] The emission 
of vapor through the skin; insensible 
perspiration. 

Trans-u-da'tion. [Transuda’tio, 
0/nis; from trans, “through,” and su'do, 
suda'tum, to “sweat.”] The passing or 
oozing of blood, or other fluid, unaltered, 
through the pores of the skin, or mem- 
branes; and, so, distinguished from per- 
spiration, which implies that the. per- 
spired fluid is secreted from the blood. 

Trans-ver-sa/lis.* [From trans, 
“across,” and ver'to, ver’sum, to “turn,” 
to “direct.”] The same as TRANSVERSE, 
which see. 

Transversa'lis Ab-dom ‘i-nis.* 
(“Transverse [Muscle] of the Abdo- 
men.”) A muscle arising from the car- 
tilages of the seven lower ribs, ete., and 
inserted into the /inea alba and the crest 
of the ilium. It supports and compresses 
the bowels. 

Transversa'lis Col/li.* — (“Trans- 
verse [Muscle] of the Neck.”) A muscle 
arising from the transverse processes of 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
cervical vertebre, and inserted into 
those of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh upper dorsal vertebra. It 
turns the neck obliquely backwards and 
to one side. 

Transversa'lis Dor’si* | (“ Trans- 
verse [Muscle] of the Back’’); also 
termed Mul-tif/i-dus Spi'nz.* A 
muscle situated in the vertebral gutters. 
Its use is to straighten the vertebral co- 
lumn, and give it a slight rotary motion. 

Trans-verse’. [(Transver’sus ; 
see TRANSVERSALIS.|] Directed or placed 
crosswise. Applied to muscles. 

Transverse’ Ax’is, in conic sec- 
tions, is the diameter which. passes 
through both foci. It is the longest 
diameter of an ellipse, and the shortest 
of an hyperbola. 

Transverse’ Su’ture. [Sutu’ra 
Transversa'lis.] That which passes 
across the face, joining the bones of the 
skull to those of the face. 

Trans-ver'sus Au’ris* (“Trans- 
verse [Muscle]. of the Ear’) ef Al-bi’- 
nus. A muscle arising from the promi- 
nent part of the concha and inserted op- 
posite to the outer side of the anthelix. 

‘Transver'sus Pe'dis.* — (‘“Trans- 
verse [Muscle] of the Foot.’”’) A muscle 
arising from the metatarsal bone of the 
great toe and inserted into that of the 
little toe. 
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Transver’sus Péy-i-nze'i.* 
(“Transverse [Muscle] of the Peri- 
neum.”) A muscle arising from the 
tuber ischii and inserted into the middie 
line with its fellow. It is supposed to 
dilate the urethra. 

Tra-pe'zi-form. [Trapezifor' mis; 
from trape'zium.| Having the form of 
a trapezium. In Botany, unsymmetri- 
eally four-sided. 

Tra-pe'zi-um.” [Gr. rparéSiov; from 
Tpanssa, a “dinner-table.”] Originally, a 
quadrangle. Applied in Geometry to a 
plane figure having four sides, of which 
no two are parallel. In Anatomy, the 
name of the first bone of the second row 
of the carpus, or wrist. 

Tra-pe'zi-us.* Like a trapezium. 
Applied to a muscle of the neck and 
back. See next article. 

Tra-pe’zi-us.* A muscle, so named 
from its form, arising from the superior 
transverse line of the: oceipital bone, 
from the spinous processes of the seventh 
cervical and of all the dorsal vertebra, 
and inserted into the clavicle, the aero- 
mion, and the seapula. It draws the 
scapula according to the three dircetions 
of its fibres. It is also termed Cuculla- 
ris (like a hood). 

Trap-e-zoid’. [Trapezoi'des; from 
tpaxsja, a “table,” and eidos, a ‘form.’ 
Resembling a trapezium. Applied to 
a four-sided figure of which two sides 
only are parallel to each other. 

Trap Roek. [Swedish, Zrap'pa, a 
“stair.”] Applied to certain voleanic 
rocks, which are composed of felspar, 
augite, and hornblende, and are so 
named because they occur in large tabu- 
lar masses rising one above another like 
the successive steps of a staircase. 

Trau-mat ic. [Traumat/ieus; 
from rpadpa, a “wound,”’] Relating to, or 
caused by, a wound; vulnerary. 

Trau-mo-ty’phus.* | [From zpadpa, 
a “wound,” and ty'phus.| | Eisenmann’s 
term for hospital gangrene. 

Trea/ele. [Lat. Sac’echari Fax, 
and Pheri‘aea; Fr. Thériaque, tre ak’.] 
A name for molasses. 

Tree. [Lat. Ar'bors Gr. dévdpov; Ix. 
Arbre, arbr.] A woody plant with a 
single trunk, which attains at least five 
times the human stature. 

Tree-like. See ARBORESCENT, and 
DeENDROID. ; 

Tre'foil. [From tres, “three,” and 
fo'lium, a “leaf’’]) A name for clover. 
(See Trirotium Prarense.) It is some- 


| times applied to the Hepat'ica tril’oba.. 
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Tre'foil, Marsh, and Tre’foil, 
Wa'ter. Common names for the Jeny- 
an'thes trifolia'ta, or bueck-bean. 

Tremandracez,* tre-man-dra’she-é. 
[From Treman'dra, one of the genera. ] 
A small natural order of exogenous 
shrubs, all natives of New Holland. 

Tremblement. See Tremor. 

Trem ’bles. <A popular term for mer- 
curial tremor. 

Tre’'mens.* [From tre’mo, to “trem- 
ble.”] Shaking; trembling. See Der- 
LirtuM TREMENS. 

Tre’mor, o'ris.* [From the same. | 
(Fr. Tremblement, trom‘bl-mone’.) An 
involuntary trembling. 

Tre’mor Cor’dis.* (‘Tremor of the 
Heart.”) A term for palpitation of the 
heart, 

Tre’mor Mer-cu-ri-a'lis* (‘‘ Mer- 
eurial Tremor’); also called Tre’mor 
Me-tal'lHi-eus.* (‘Metallic Tremor.’’) 
A form of shaking palsy; an affection of 
the nervous system induced by the in- 
halation, or other application tothe body, 
of mercurial vapors. 

Tre’mor Ten'di-num.* (‘“Trem- 
bling of the Tendons.”) A term for the 
‘shaking palsy; a morbid intermittent 
action of a spasmodie kind. 

Tre-pan’. [Trep’anuma; from zpv- 
raw, to “bore.” ] An instrument by which 
a circular portion of bone is removed 
‘from the skull. 

Trep-a-na’ tion. [Trepana tio, 
o'nis; from trep'anum, a “trepan.’”’] 
Trepanning, or operation with the trepan. 

Tre-phine’. [Trephi'’na; perhaps 
from rpérw, to “turn.”’] The more modern 
instrument for perforating, or removing 
a circular piece of bone from, the skull. 

Tre’sis.* [From zpdw, to “bore,” to 
“pieree.””’] Literally, a “perforation.” 
A wound. 

Tri-. [From spets, or tres, “three.’’] 
A prefix denoting “three,” or “thrice.” 

Tri-a-can’thus.* [From zpsis, 
“three,” and d«av0a, a“ spine.’’] Having 
spines disposed in threes. 

Tri-a-del'phous, [{Triadel/phus; 
from rpeis, “three,” and ddedpos, a ‘bro- 
ther.”] Having the filaments in three 
brotherhoods or sets. 

Tri-an’dri-a,* [From zpeis, “three,” 
and dvfp, dydpés, a “man,” or “male.’’] 
The third Linnean class of plants, com- 
prising those which have three stamens 
in each flower. 

Tri-an‘drous. ['Trian/drius; from 
the same.] Having three stamens: tri- 
andrious. 
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Tri-an‘gu-lar. [Triangula’ris; 
from tri-,.‘‘three,” or “thrice,” and an’- 
gulus, an “‘angle.”] Haying three angles. 

Tri-an-gu-la’ris La-bi-o’rum.* 
(Triangular [Muscle] of the Lips.”) 
A name frequently given to the depressor 
anguli oris, from its triangular shape. 

Triangula’ris Ster’ni.* (‘Trian- 
gular [Muscle] of the Sternum.’’) A 
muscle arising from the lower part of 
the sternum and ensiform cartilage and 
inserted into the cartilages of the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs. It is also 
called sterno-costalis (7.e. “connected with 
the sternum and ribs’’). It depresses the 
ribs. 

Tri-an’thous. [Trian’thus; from 
tpeis, “three,” and avOoc, a ‘flower.’’] 
Three-flowered. Applied to a plant the 
peduncles of which bear three flowers. 

Trias. A term for the new red sand- 
stone group of rocks.. See next article. 

Tri-as’sie. [Trias’sicus; from rpias, 
a “triad.”] Applied to the new red 
sandstone (or trias), because composed 
of three divisions. 

Tri-ba'sie. [Tribas’/icus; from tr7-, 
“three,” and ba’sis, a “base.”] Having 
three bases. Applied to salts having 
three equivalents of a base to one of an 
acid. See Breasic. 

Tri-eap'su-lar. [Tricapsula’ris; 
from tri-, “three,” and eap’sula, a ‘ cap- 
sule.””] Applied to fruits formed by the 
union of three capsules. 

Tri-ear’pel-la-ry. [From  zpeis, 
“three,” and xaprés, “fruit.” |] Composed 
of three carpels. 

Tri-car’pous. [Tricar’pus; from 
the same.]..In Botany, haying three 
ovaries. 


Tri-ceph’g-lous. [Friceph’alus; 
from psig, ‘‘three,” and | xepadj, the 
“head.”]  Three-headed. Applied to 


plants. 

Triceps, ip’itis.* [From tri-, “three,” 
and caput, the “head.”] Having three 
heads. Applied to certain muscles hay- 
ing three origins. 

Tri’ceps Au’ris.* (‘‘Three-headed 
[Muscle] of the Har.”) A name given 
to the posterior auris, because it arises 
by three distinct slips. 

Tri’ceps Ex-ten’sor  Cru’ris.* 
(‘‘Three-headed Extensor of the Leg.’’) 
A large muscle which extends the leg. It 
has been described as consisting of—1. 
The Vas'tus exter/nus, arising from the 
trochanter major and inserted into the 
patella and fascia of the knee-joint. 2. 
The Vas'tus inter’nus, arising from the 
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trochanter minor and inserted in like 
manner into the patella and fascia. 3. 
The Crure'us, arising from between the 
trochanters and inserted into the patella. 

Triceps Exten’sor Cu’bi-ti.* 
(“Three-headed Extensor of the El- 
bow.”) A muscle arising by three heads 
from the inferior border of the scapula, 
and from the os humeri, and inserted into 
the olecranon. It extends the forearm. 

Tri-ehan’thus.* [From 6pit, rprxéc, 
the “hair,” and dv6os, a “flower.” ] Hav- 
ing capillary or hair-like flowers. 

Tri’ ehi-a,* or Tri-ehi’a-sis.* [From 
Opit, “hair.” ] A disease in which the eye- 
lashes are turned in towards the eyeball. 

Tri-ehil'i-a E-met'i-ea.* The El- 
ca’ja; atree found in Arabia and Senegal. 
The fruit is used as an emetic. 

Tri-ehi'na [from Opi, “hair,” from its 
minuteness| Spi-ra'lis.* A species of 
minute entozoon found in the muscles. 
Death is said to be sometimes caused by it. 

Tri-chis’mus.* [From pi, “hair.’”’] 
A hair-like and scarcely perceptible frac- 
ture of a bone. 

Trich-o-cal-y-ci'nus.* [Trom 4p, 
“hair,” and xadig, a “calyx.”| Having 
the calyx covered with hair. 

Triech-o-car'pus.* 
“hair,” and xaprés, “fruit.’’] 
hairy fruit. 

Trieh-o-cau lus.* [Trom (pif, “hair,” 
and xaddos, a “stem.’’] Having a hairy 
stem. 

Tvrich-o-ceph’‘a-lus [from it, 
“hair,” and xsfa\j, the “head’’] Dis’- 
par.* The long thread-worm, generally 
found in the caecum. 

Tri’choid. [Trichoi'des; from Opi, 
“hair,” and eidos, a “form.’’] Resem- 
bling hair. ' 

Tri-ehol'o-gy. [Tricholo'gia; from 
Opiz, “hair,” and Adsyos, a “discourse.” ] 
A treatise on hair, or the science of hair. 

Tri-cho’ma, atis.* [From Opi, 
“hair.”] Plica, or plaited hair; also 
termed Trichia, and Trichiasis. A genus 
of the order Impetigines, class Cachexia, 
of Cullen’s Nasology. 

Trich-o-phyl lous. [t'riechophyl/- 
Jus; from Opiz, “hair,” and ¢idDov, a 
“Jeaf.”] Having hairy leaves. 

Tri-cho’sis.* [From pit, rprxés, 
“hair.”] A generic term applied by 
Dr. Good to diseases of the hair. 

Tri-chot'o-mous. [Trichot’o- 
mus; from zpixa, “threefold,” and réuva, 
to “cut.”] Divided into threes. In 
Botany, branched into threes. 

Tri’chro-ism. _['Trichrois’mus; 
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from tpets, “three,” and xpéa, “color.” 
The phenomenon of a body seeming 1 
be of three different colors, according 1 
the way in which the luminous ra 
traverse it; a phenomenon observed i 
certain precious stones. 

Tri-ehu’ris, idis.* [From pif, 
“hair,” and otpa, a “tail.”] The lon 
hair-worm. 

Tri-coc'cous. [Tricoc’eus; fro 
tpeis, “three,” and xéxxos, a “berry. 
Having three cocci (separable close 
cells). 

Tri-cor'ne.* [From tri-, “three 
and cornu, a “horn.”’] A term applied’ 
each lateral ventricle of the brain, fro 
its three-horned shape. 

Tri-cus’'pid. (Trieus'pis, idi. 
from tri-, “three,” and eus'p/s, a * point.’ 
Having three points. Applied to a val 
between the right auricle and ventric 
of the heart. 

Tri-cus’pi-date. [Tricuspida’t: 
from the same.] Having three poin 
Applied to leaves. 

Tri-den’'tate. [From fri-, “th 
and dens, den'tis, a “tooth.”] Thi 
toothed. 

Tri-en’ni-al. [From tri-, “th 
and an'nus, a “year.”|] Lasting th 
years. Applied to plants. 

Tri-fa'cial. [Trifacia’lis: from tr 
“three,” and /a’cies, the “face.”] A 
plied to the fifth pair of nerves, th 
three divisions being distributed on t 
face. See TRigEMINI. 

Tri-fa'ri-ous. [(Trifa’rius.] | 
three vertical ranks. Applied to pai 
of plants. 

Tri’ fid. (Trif’idus; from tr 
“three,” or “thrice,” and jin'do, — 
“cleave.”] Three-cleft. 

Tri-fo'li-ate. [Trifolia’tus; fre 
tri-, “three,” and fo’lium, a “leaf. 
Having three leaflets; three-leaved. A 
plied to a compound leaf, as that of t 
clover. 

Tri-fo'li-um Pra-ten’se.* The sj 
tematic name for red clover, a plant 
the Linnwan class Diadelphia, natu) 


Tri-fur’eate. [From tres, “th 
and fur'ca, a “fork.” | Three-forked, 

Trig’a-mous. [From rpeis, “thre 
and yds, “marriage,” or “union 
Applied to plants having on the sa 
flower-head three sorts of flowers, s 
nate, pistillate, and perfect. ; 

Tri-gem/i-mi* (nervi being un 
stood). The “triplenerves.” Also tern 
Par Tri-gZem‘i-num,* the “ti 
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pair.” A name for the fifth and largest 
pair of the encephalic nerves. It con- 
sists of three principal portions or 
branches, called the ophthalmic, the supe- 
rior maxillary, and the inferior mazil- 
lary. As these three branches are prin- 
cipally distributed to the muscles of the 
face, they have been termed collectively 
the trifacial nerve. 

Tri-gem‘i-nus.* [From ti-, “three,” 
and gem’inus, “twin,” or “double.”] 
Literally, “‘three double,’’—that is, triple. 
Applied in the plural to a pair of nerves. 
Sce preceding article. 

‘Tri'gon. [Trigo’nuam; from zpe7is, 
“three,” and ywria, an “angle.” See 
Tricone.] <A figure of three angles; a 
triangle. 


Trig’o-nal, or Tri’go-nous, ['Tri- 


go’nus.| Three-cornered, or haying 
three angles. Applied to seeds or 
fruits. 


Trigome (Fr.), tre-gon’ [Trigo’nus; 
from trigo’num]; called also the Ves’« 
j-eal Tri’am-gie. The small triangular 
space on the lining membrane of the 
bladder, between the orifice of the ure- 
thra and the orifices of the ureters, 

Trigone Wésicale (ya‘zé'kil’), or 
“Vesical Triangle.” See Trigons. 

Trigonella Foenum. See Frnu- 
GREEK. 

Tri-gon-o-car'pus.*. [From trigo’- 
nus, “triangular,” and xapzés, “fruit.”] 
Having triangular fruit: trigonocarpous. 

Trig-o-no-met’ri-eal. [Trigono- 
met'ricus.| Belonging to trigonome- 
try. 

Trig-o-nom’e-try. [Trigonome’- 
tria; from zpiywov, a “triangle,” and 
perpew, to “measure.”] Originally, the 
measurement of triangles, or that branch 
of mathematics which treats of the rela- 
tions between the sides and angles of 
triangles. In its modern acceptation, it 
includes all formule relative to angles 
or circular ares, and the lines connected 
with them. 

Tri'gyn-ous. [Trigyn’ius; from 
tpsis, “three,” and yvry, a “woman,” or 
“female.”] Having three pistils; tri- 
gynious. 

Tri-he'dral. [Trihed’/ricus, or 
Trihe’drus; from zpeis, “three,” and 
dpa, a “base.”] Having three bases or 
faces: trihe’drous. 

Tri'labe. [From ftri-, “three,” and 
la'bium, a “lip;” or perhaps from tri-, 
and dabeiv, to “lay hold on;” because it 
takes a triple hold.] An instrument for 
extracting foreign bodies from the blad- 
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der through the urethra. It has at the 
termination three branches, or arms, 
which can be expanded after it is in- 
serted into the bladder. 

Tri-lat’e-ral. [From tri-, ‘ three,” 
and /a’tus, lat'eris, a ‘“‘side.”] Three- 
sided. 

Trilliaceze,* tril-le-a’she-é. [From 
Tril’lium, one of the genera.] A natu- 
ral order of endogenous herbaceous 
plants, found in temperate regions. 

Tril’li-um.* <A genus of plants of 
the natural order Trilliacex. The root 
is astringent. 

Tri’'lo-bate. [From t-, “three,” and 
lo’bus, a “lobe.” ] Three-lobed. 

Tri-loe’u-lar. [From ¢ri-, “three,” 
and /oc'ulus, a “cell.”] Three-celled. 

Tri’me-rous. [From zpeis, “three,” 
and pepés, a “part.”] Having three parts 
in each whorl. Applied to flowers which 
have three petals, three stamens, ete. It 
is often printed with figures: as, 3-merous. 

Tri-ner’vate. [From tri-, “three,” 
and ner'vus, a “nerve.”] Three-nerved. 
Applied to leaves. 

Tricecious, tri-é’shiis. [Trice’cius; 
from zpets, “three,” and otkos, a “house,” 
“habitation ;” also, “family.” See Dr- 
acious.] Having staminate, pistillate, 
and perfect flowers on three different 
plants of the same species. 

Tri-os’te-um.* | Feyer-root. The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for the 
root of the Trios'teum perfolia'tum. The 
root is cathartic and (in large doses) 
emetic. 

Tvi-ov'u-late. [From tri-, “three,” 
and ov’ulum, an “ovule.”| Having three 
ovules. 

Tri-par’ti-ble. [From tr7-, “three,” 
and par'tio, parti’tum, to “part.”] Ca- 
pable of being split into three. 

Tri-par'tite. [Triparti’tus; from 
the same.} ‘Three-parted. 

Tri-pet/a-lous. [From zpeis, “three,” 
and méradov, a ‘‘petal.”] Having three 
petals. 

Tri-phyl lous. [Triphy!'lus; from 
rpets, ‘three,’ and gio, a ‘“leaf.”] 
Having three leaves. 

Tri-pin’nate. [From tr7-, “three,” or 
“thrice,” and pin’na, a “feather.”’] 
Thrice-pinnate. Applied to a leaf in 
which there are three series of pinna- 
tion. 

Tri-pin-nat i-fid. 
tifid. 

Trip'li-nerved. [Triplimer’vis; 
from ¢ri/plus, “triple,” and ner’vus, a 
“nerve.” ] Triple-nerved; iS es 
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Applied to a leaf when the midrib gives 
cff a strong primary véin or branch on 
each side above the base. 

Trip-lo’'pi-a.* [From — spi7)é6a;, 
“triple,” and drropa, to “see.”] Dis- 
ordered . vision in which objects are 
tripled. 

Tri/pod. [From zpsis, “three,” and 
n06;, modds, a “foot.’”’} A stool, table, or 
vessel having three feet. 

Tri’pod, Vi'tal. A term applied to 
the heart, lungs, and brain. 

Tri-que' tra, Os'sa* [sec next aitinle’: 
otherwise called Os’sa Worm;m-i-a’na.* 
The triangular bones sometimes found 
in the course of the lambdoidal suture. 

Tri-que’trous. [Trique’trus; from 
trique'tra, a ‘“triangle.”] Triangular; 
having three salient angles. 

Tri-salt’. (Wri’sal, alis; from tri-, 
“three,” or “thrice,” and sal, a “salt. "y 
A salt containing three times as much 
acid to the same quantity of base, or 
three times as much base to the same 
quantity of acid, as the corresponding 
neutral salt. 

Tri-sep‘a-lous. [From tri-, “three,” 
and sep'alum, a “sepal.”] Composed of 
three sepals. 

Tri-se’ri-al. [From tres, “three,” 
and se'ries, a “row,’’ or“ order.”} In 

three rows or ranks, one below another. 


Tris’mus.* [Prom rp, to ‘ gnash.”} 
Lock-jaw or locked-jaw. See Trranus 
Trisuvus. 


Tris‘mus Naseen’tium®* (nas-sen’- 
she-um). (‘‘Locked-Jaw of Infants.’”’) 
Occurring usually within two weeks from 
their birth. 

Tris’mus Trau-mat/i-cus.* Trau- 
matie locked-jaw; that is, locked-jaw 
arising from a wound, 

Tri-splanch'ni-a.* Pincl’s term for 
an affection of the trisplanchnic or great 
sympathetic nerve. Applied to Oriental 
cholera. 

Tri-splanch’'mie Nerve. [Ner’vus 
Trisplanch’nieus; from zpsis, “ three,” 
and om iyxvo, a *‘ viscus;” because it is 
connected with the viseera of the three 
great cavities of the body: viz., of the 
head, thorax, and abdomen.] Also called 
. the Great Sym-pa-thet/'ic. The name 
of a nerve, or, rather, a series of ganglia 
joined together by a multitude of ner- 
vous filaments. It extends the whole 
length of the trunk, and is connected by 
a branch with each of the thirty pairs 
of spinal nerves, and also with some of 
the encephalic nerves. Its peculiar func- 
tion in the animal economy has not yet 
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been satisfactorily explained. Bichat 
considered it to be the nervous system 
of organie life, as contradistinguished — 
from the brain and spinal marrow, which, 
with their appropriate nerves, constitute 
the nervous system of animal life. 
Tris'ti-chous. [From zpeic, “three,” 
and orxés, a “row.”’| In three vertical 


ranks. Applied to leaves. 

Tri-stig-mat’ic. {From tri-, 
“three,” and stiy’ma, stig'matis, & 
“mark,” or “stignia.”] Waving three 
stigmas. 

Tri-st¥'lous. [From fri-, “three,” 
and sty'lus, a “style.”] Having three 
styles. 

Twit. — Tritura.* “Triturate.” 

Twri-ter'mate. [From ftri-, “three,” 


or “thrieo,” and ter’ni, “three by three.’’} | 
Thrice ternate. Applied to a compound 
leaf in which there are three series of 
ternation. 

Trit'i-cin. [Tritici‘na.] The glu- 
ten of wheat. 

Trit'T-cum.* [From te’ro, tri "tums 
to “thresh.”] A Linnean genus of the 
class Triandria, natural order Grami- 
nacex, = 

Triticum Z£-sti'vam.*  (“Sum- 
mer Wheat.”) The wheat-plant; more 
properly applied to the variety known as 
“spring wheat.” 

Triticum Hy-ber’num.* (‘ Win- 
ter Wheat.’”’) The name of a species or 
variety commonly known as winter 
wheat. 

Trit‘icum Vul-ga're-* (Commo 
Wheat.”) Another name for the wheat- 
plant. See Triticum Alstrvom. 

Tri-tox'ide. [Tritox'ydumr; from 
tri-, and ow'ydum, an “oxide.”] An 
oxide which contains one atom of b 
united to three atoms of oxygen. 

Trit-u-ra’' tion. (Twitura’t 
Onis; from te’ro, tri‘tum, to “rub,” o 
“bray.’”’] The process of reducing soli 
hodies to powder by continued rub 
bing. 

Trivial. [Trivia'lis; from trie! 
ium, a ‘place where three ways meet.” 
Originally, ‘much frequented:” henee 
“common.” The trivial mame is th 
popular name of a plant. In Botany 
used synonymously with specifie, bei 
applied to the name which is added 
the generic name; for example, Galli 
is the trivial name in the ryt 
appellation Rosa Gallica. 

Troear, tro/kdr. [From trois qua 
“three-quarters,” on account of ifs three: 
sided point.} A sharp-pointed in 
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ment used in the operation of tapping, 
or paracentesis. 

Troch. — Trochis'cus,* ‘A troche, or 
lozenge.” 

Tro-chan’'ter, e’ris.* [From spoxéa, 
to “turn,” or “revolve.”] Applied ori- 
ginally to the ball on which the femur 
turned in its socket. Applied to two 
processes of the femur, major and minor. 
Also to the second joint of the hind leg 
of insects; and to the second piece of 
the simple limb of the Crustacex. 

Trochar. See Trocar. 

Troche (trotch), or Troeh. See Tro- 
CHISCUS. 

Tro-ehid-i-for’mis,* or Tro-ehi- 


for’mis.* [From rpoxés, a “wheel.’’] 
Resembling a wheel. 

Troeh‘i-nus.* [From rpoxés, a 
“wheel.”|] | Chaussier’s term for the 


smaller of the two superior eminences of 
the os humeri. 

Tro-ehis'cus,* plural Tro-chis’¢i. 
[Diminutive of zpoxés, a “wheel;” be- 
eause often made in the shape of a 
wheel.] A troche, or lozenge, usually 
consisting of some medicinal substance 
incorporated with sugar ormucilage. (See 
U.S. Pharmacopeia, page 339.) 

Troeh’i-ter, e’ris.* The larger of 
the two eminences mentioned under 
TROcCHINUS. 

Trochlea,* trik'le-a. [From rpovés, 
a “wheel”}] The fibro-cartilaginous 

ulley near the internal angular process 
of the frontal bone, through which the 
tendon of the obliquus superior muscle 
passes. 

Trocech'le-ar. [Trochlea’ris.] Be- 
longing to the trochlea. In Botany, 
pulley-shaped. 

Troch-le-a'ris.* A name for the 
obli'quus supe'rior, a muscle of the eye 
which passes through the trochlea. 

Troch-le-a'tor, o’ris.* Applied in 
the plural ( 7rochleato'res) to the fourth 
pair of nerves, because distributed to 
the trochlearis muscle. See PatrHetic 
Nerves. ? 

Troch-le-a-to'rés,* the plural of 
TROCHLEATOR, which see. 

Tro’ehoid. ([Troechoi'des; from 
Tpoxds, a “wheel,” and ¢ido;, a “form.”] 
Resembling a wheel. Applied to a 
movable connection of bones in which 
one rotates upon another. 

Trompe ou Conduit d’ Eustache. 
The French term for Evstacnian TuBE, 
which see. 


Trone. See Truncus. 


Tro-pz’o-lum Ma‘jus.* The sys- | eral kinds of hernia. 
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tematic name of the nasturtium, a plant 
of the natural order Geraniacex. It is 
reputed antiscorbutic. 

Troph'i-cal. (Troph’icus; from 
tpohi, ‘“nourishment.’”] Pertaining to 
nutrition. 

Troph-o-neu-ro’sis.* [From 7po#i, 
“nourishment,” and neuro’sis.] A spe- 
cies of fatal atrophy, in which the pro- 
cess of nutrition suffers from diminished 
nervous influence. 

Troph'o-sperm.  ([Trophosper'’- 
miums; from poids, a “nurse,” or 
“nourisher,” and onépa, a “seed.”] A 
name for the placenta of plants. 

Trop'ic. ('Trop'icus; from rporkés, 
“pertaining to a turning.”] One of the 
two parallels of latitude on the earth, 
distant from the equator 234°, and 
marking the utmost limit of the sun’s 
advance northward or southward at the 
summer or winter solstice; so named 
because at this point the sun seems to 
stop in its northward or southward course, 
and turn backwards; the Northern is 
called the Tropie of Cancer, the Southern, 
that of Capricorn. 

Trop't-eal. (Gr. rpom«és; from rpori, 
a “turn,” or “return.”] Growing near 
or between the tropics; belonging to the 
tropics. 

Trough, Pneumatic. 
MATIC TrovUGH. 

Trousse. See Truss. 

True Ribs. The seven superior, or 
the sternal, ribs, attached to the sternum 
by distinet cartilages. 


See Pneu- 


True Spi’nal Mar'row. The spi- 
nal cord. 
Truffle. [Lycoper'don Tu'ber.] 


A subterranean fungus used as an ali- 
ment. 

Trum’'pet-Shaped. Tubular, with 
the summit dilated. Applied to flowers. 

Truncate, or Trun/cat-ed. 
[Trunea’tus; from trun'co, trunca’tum, 
to “cut off.”] In Botany, shaped as if 
cut off at the end. Applied to leaves. 
A truncated cone (or pyramid) is one 
whose vertex has been cut off by a plane 
parallel to the base. 

Trunk. [Lat. Trun’cus; Fr. Trone, 
tréne.] Originally, the body, exclusive 
of head and extremities: now often ap- 
plied to the head and body without the 
limbs. In Botany, the main stem or 
column of atree, exclusive of its branches. 

Truss. [Lat. Brache’rium; Fr. 
Trousse, trooss.] A support or bandage 
of peculiar construction, adapted to seyv- 
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Tuba Eustachiana. See Eusts- 
CHIAN TuBE. 


Tuba Fallopiana. See FALLOPIAN 


Tubes. 
Tube. [From tu'bus, a “pipe,” or 
“tube.”| In Botany, the portion of a 


calyx or corolla formed by the union of 
the sepals or petals. 

Tube, Pollem. See Potten Tuse. 

Tu'ber, eris.* [From tu'meo, to 
“swell.” | A knob or excrescence. Ap- 
plied in Anatomy to a hump or protube- 
rance. In Botany, a short and thick- 
ened subterranean branch, as the edible 
part of the potato, popularly included 
under the term “root.” In Surgery, a 
knot, enlargement, or swelling of any 
part. 

i Tuber Annulare. 
ROL. 

Tu'ber Ci-ne’re-um.* (“ Ash- 
colored Tuber.”) An eminence of gray 
substance, forming part of the floor of 
the third ventricle of the brain. 

Tu'ber Is’ehi-i.* (“Tuber of the 
Ischium.”) A round knob forming that 
point of the ischium on which we sit: 
hence this bone has been named os sed- 
entarium (“sedentary bone’’). 

Tu'ber-cle. [Tuber’culum; dimi- 
nutive of tu’ber, a “knob,” or “ swell- 
ing.”’] A small swelling or tumor in 
the substance of an organ. A morbid 
product occurring in various textures of 
the body, resulting from a peculiar mor- 
bid habit or condition of the system 
known as tuberenlar diathesis. In Bot- 
any, a small tuber or excrescence. 

Tu'ber-cled. Bearing excrescences. 
Applied to plants. 

Tu-ber’cu-la.* [Plural of tuber’culum, 
a “tubercle,” or “little knob.”] An 
order in Willan’s Cutaneous Diseases, 
comprising small, hard, prominent, and 
circumscribed tumors, permanent or par- 
tially suppurating. 

Tuber’cula Quad-ri-gem‘i-na.* 
(“Quadruple Tubercles.”) [See Quap- 
RiGEMINUS.| Also termed Cor’po-ra 
Quadrigem’ina* (“Quadruple Bo- 
dies”), and Em-i-nen’ti-z Quadri- 
gem/inz* (“Quadruple Eminences, or 
Protuberances”). The four oval-shaped 
bodies situated below the posterior com- 
missure of the brain. The two superior 
and larger are termed the nates, the other 
two the testes. 

Tu-ber’cu-lar. [Tubercula’ris; 
from tuber'culum.] Having tubercles; 
tubereled. 

Tuber’cular Phthis'is. Consump- 
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tion caused or attended by the develop- 
ment of tubercles in the lungs. 

Tu-ber-cu-lif/er-ous. {Tubercu- 
lif‘erus; from tuber'culum, a “tuber- 
ele,” and fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing 
tubercles. 

Tu-ber-cu-li'tis.. [From tuber’cu- 
lum, a “tubercle.”’] Inflammation of a 
tubercle. 

Tu-ber-eu-lo’sis.* The formation 
of tubercles or tuberculous disease; also 
applied to the morbid condition which 
gives rise to tubercles. 

Tu-ber’cu-lum An-nu-la’re.* 
(“Annular Protuberance:” so called 
because its transverse striw present the 
appearance of numerous small rings.) 
A name for the Pons VARroLu, which” 
see. 

Tuberculum Loweri. See Lowert 
TUBERCULUM. 

Tu-be-rif'er-ous. [Tuberif’erus; 
from tu’ber, and fe’ro, to “bear.” ] Bear- 
ing or haying tubers. 

Tu-be-ros'i-ty. [Tuberos’itas; 
from tu'ber, a “knob.’’] An eminence 
or process of a bone, which gives attach- 
ment to muscles or ligaments, 

Tuberos'ity of the Is’chi-um. 
The same as [user Iscuut, which see. 

Tu’ber-ous. [Tubero’sus.] Hay- 
ing tubers, or resembling tubers; tu’be- 
rose. 

Tu-bif'er-ous. [Tubif’erus; 
from tu’bus, a “tube,” and fe'ro, to 
“bear.”] Bearing or haying tubes. 

Tu-bi-flo’rus.* [From tu’bus, a 
“tube,” and flos, a “flower.”] Having a 
tubulous corolla; that is, having the tube 
of the corolla very long: tubiflo’rous. — 

Tu'bi-form [Cubifor’ mis, or 
Tubszefor’mis; from tx’ba, a “trum- 
pet”; written also Tu’be-form. Formed 
like a trumpet, or tube enlarged at one 
of its extremities. 

Tu’biform. [Tubifor’mis; from 
tu'bus, a “tube.”] Formed like a tube. 

Tu’bu-lar. [Tubula’ris; from 
tw'bulus, a “little tube.”] Resembling | 
a tube; tube-shaped. Applied to a form 
of monopetalous corolla; as that of the 
Lonice'ra (Honeysuckle). 

Tu'bu-lat-ed, or Tu’bu-lous. 
[Tubula’tus; from the same.] Formed 
like a tube; tubular. 

Tu'bule. ([(Tu’bulus.] A 
tube. s 

Tu'bu-li.* [Plural of Tusutus.] 
(“Little Tubes.”) Applied to several 
sets of minute vessels in different situa~ 
tions of the body. 
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Tu'buli Ree'ti.* (“Straight Tu- 
bules.”) From twelve to twenty small 
tubes which pass in parallel lines to the 
back and upper part of the testicle, form- 
ing there an oblong eminence termed the 
Corpus Highmori or Corpus Highmori- 
anum (“ Highmorian Body’’). 

Tu'buli Sem-i-nif'e-ri.*  (“Semi- 
niferous Tubules.”) The small, fine, 
tubular threads, about the two-hundredth 
of an inch in diameter, which, folded on 
each other, compose the substance of the 
testicle. 

Tu'buli U-ri-nif/e-ri.”  (‘“Urinif- 
erous Tubules.”’) The small fine vessels 
of a pale color and dense structure, 
arranged in eight or ten conical /ase?c- 
uli, which have their bases to the cir- 
cumference, and their apices, or papille, 
towards the concaye edge of the kidney. 

Tu bu-li-bran-ehi-a'tus.* — [From 
tu'bulus, a ‘tubule,’ and bran'chiz.]} 
Having a tubular shell for the branchiz: 
tubulibran’chiate. 

Tu-bu-lif er-ous. [Tubulif’erus; 
from tu’bulus, a “little tube,” and fe’ro, 
to “bear.”] Bearing little tubes. 

Tu-bua-li-flo’rus.* [From tu’bulus, 
a “little tube,” and jlos, a. “ flower.’’] 
Having tubular flowers: tubuliflo’rous. 

Tu'bu-li-form. [Tubulifor’mis.] 
Formed like a small tube. 

Tu-bu-lose’. |Tubulo’sus.] The 
same as TuBULAR, which see. 

Tu’bu-lus,* plural. Tu’bu-li. [Di- 
minutive of tu/bus, a “tube.”] <A little 
tube: a tu’bule. 

Tu’bus.* A tube, or hollow cylinder. 
The inferior part of a calyx or a corolla. 
See Tune. , 

Tu'fa.* A yoleanic rock, composed of 
an agglutination of fragmented scoria. 

Tu-lip-if'er-ous. |Tulipif/erus; 
from tu'lipa, a “tulip,” and /e’ro, to 
“hear.”] Bearing flowers like the tulip. 

Tu'lip-Tfree. A common name for 
the Lirioden'dron tulipif'cra. See Lirio- 
DENDRON. 

Tul’pi-i Val'va.* (“Valve of Tul- 
pius.”) A name applied to the ileo-cxcal 
valve. See BAvHIN, VALVE OF. 

Tu-me-fae'tion. [Wumeface’tio, 
o’nis; from tumefa'cio, tumefac'tum, to 
“make to swell.”] A swelling or en- 
largement, from whatever cause. 

Tu-més’¢cence. [Tumescen’'tia: 
from tumes'co, to “swell.”] The same as 
TUMEFACTION. 

Tu'mid. (Ta’midus; from tu'mco, 
to “swell.”] Swollen, or somewhat in- 
flated. 
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Tu’mor,* plural Ta-mo’rés. [From 
tu’meo, to “swell.”’] A morbid enlarge- 
ment, from whatever cause; commonly 
applied to a permanent swelling or en« 
largement. Tumorsmay be distinguished 
into the sarcomatous, so named from theit 
firm fleshy feel, and the encysted, com- 
monly called wens. 

Tu’ mor O-va'ri-i.* (‘Tumor of the 
Ovary.) See OArioncus. 

Tu-mo’rés,* the plural of Tusor, 
which see. 

Tung’state. [Tung’stas, a'tis.] A 
combination of tungstic acid with a 
base. atin 
Tung’sten. [Tungste’nium; from 
the Swedish tung, “heavy,” and sten, 
“stone.”] A white, hard, brittle metal, 
very difficult of fusion, and having the 
high specific gravity of 17.4. 

Tung'stic. | [Tung’stieus; from 
tungste’nium, “tungsten.” | Belonging to 
tungsten. Applied to an oxide which is 
the first, and to an acid that is the second, 
degree of oxidation of tungsten. 

Tu'ni-ca.* [Perhaps from tu’eor, to 
“defend,” or “protect.”] . A Latin word 
signifying a ‘‘coat,” a “tunic.” Applied 
to a covering, membrane, ete. 

Tunica Ad-na’ta.* (“ Adnate 
Coat or Membrane.”) A term for that 
part of the conjunctiva which is in con- 
tact with the eyeball. 

Tu'niea Al-bu-gin’e-a Oc'u-li.* 
(“White Tunic of the Eye.’”’) Applied to 
the tendinous expansions of the muscles 
that move the eye, closely connected with 
the sclerotic coat. 

Tu'nica Albugin’ea_ Tes'tis.* 
(“White Coat of the Testicle.”) <A 
strong, white, dense membrane forming 
the immediate covering of the testicle. 
See ALBUGINEOUS. 

Tu'niea A-rach-no-i'dés.* = (“A- 
rachnoid Tunic or Membrane.”) The 
fine, thin membrane of the brain, situated 
between the dura mater and pia mater. 

Tunica Choroides. Sce Cuorom 
MemBRANE. 

Tu'nica Com-mu'nis.* (“Common 
Tunic:” so called because common to- 
the cord and testicle.) A tunic surround- 
ing the spermatic cord and testicle, com- 
posed of the expanded fibre of the cre- 
master muscle and the connecting cellu- 
lar tissue. 

Tuniea Conjunctiva. 
JUNCTIVUS. 

Tu/niea De-cid'u-a Re-flex’a.* 
(“Deciduous Reflexed Membrane.”) See 
Decipua REFLEXA, 
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Tu'niea Decid/ua U'te-ri.* (“De- 
erduous Membraye of the Uterus.”) See 
Dercomwva VERA. 

Tunica Jacobi. 
JACOBI. 

Tu’/niea Ret/i-na.* (“Net-form 
Membrane.’’) Another name for the Rr- 
TINA, Which see. 

Tu'niea Wag-i-na'lis Tes’tis.* 
(“Vaginal Coat of the Testicle.”) <A 
pouch of serous membrane derived from 
the peritonzeum and covering the testis. 

Tu-ni-ea’ta.* [From tu’nica, a “tu- 
nic.”] The first class of the Cyelo-gan- 
gliata, or Mollusks, comprising soft, 
aquatic acephalous animals, having their 
body enveloped in an elastic tunic fur- 
nished with at least two apertures. 

Tu’ni-cat-ed, or Tu'ni-cate. [Tu- 
nica/tus; from the same.] Covered; 
coated; having an accessory covering. 

Tu'nicated Bulb. <A bulb with 
broad scales in concentrie layers, as the 
onion. 

Turbeth (or Turbith) Mineral. 
See Turpetn Minerat. 

Tur’beth Plamt. The Convolvulus 
turpethum. 

Tur’bi-nal. [Turbima’lis: from 
turbina'tum os.] Proposed by Owen for 
the homologues of the inferior turbinated 
or spongy bone. 

Tur’bi-mate, or Tur’bi-mat-ed. 
[fTurbina’tus; from turbo, tur'binis, a 
“top.”] Formed like a top; wreathed 
conically from a base to a sort of apex. 

Tur’binated Bones. (QOs’sa Tur- 
bina’ta.] “Top-shaped bones.” Two 
bones of the nostrils: so ealled from 
their being formed like a top. They are 
also called inferior spongy bones, and 
ossa convoluta, or “eonvoluted bones.” 

Tur'bi-ni-flo/rus.* [From _ tur‘bo, 
tur’binis, a “top,” and flos, a “flower.’’] 
Having turbinated flowers: turbiniflo/- 
rous. 

Tur bi-mi-form. [Tuxrbimifor’ - 
mis; from tur'bo, tur'binis, a “top.’’] 
The same as TURBINATED. 

Turf. [Ces'pes.] A grassy sod; the 
surface of grass-lands of a smooth and 
uniform texture, covered with pasture- 
grass. The term is also sometimes ap- 
plied to peat cut out of a bog. 

Tur-gés'genee. [From turges'co, to 
“begin to swell.’’] A superabundance 
of humors i in a part; turgidity. 

Turgidity. See TurgEescence. 

Tur’gor Vi-ta'lis.* A synonym of 
TuRGESCENCE, which see. 

Tu'ri-on. [Tu’rio, o'nis; from ty'ro, 
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a “young beginner.”] | The early state 
of a sucker or subterranean shoot, as an 
asparagus-shoot. 

Tu-ri-o-nif/er-ous. [Turionif’e- 
rus; from tu’rio, a “turion,” and /e’ro, 
to “bear.” ] Producing turions. 

Tur’/key Rhu’/barb. The Rheum 
palmatum. See Rauum. 

Tur'me-rie. The root of Curcuma 
longa. See Curcuma. 

Tur’merie Pa’per. White, bibulous, 
and unsized paper, brushed over with 
tincture of turmeric, prepared by digest- 
ing one part of bruised turmeric in six 
parts of proof-spirit. It is often used in 
the chemical laboratory as a test of the 
presence of frce alkalies and their ecar- 
bonates, by which its yellow color is 
changed to brown. 

Turn of Life. The same as CHaneEn 
or Lirr, which see. 

Tur’mer’s Ce’rate. The Ceratum 
Calamine, or “ ecrate of calamine”’ (Lond. 
and Ed. Ph.), the Unguentum Calaming 
of the Dublin Pharmacopeia. 

Turpentime. See TeREBINTHINA. 

Turpentime, Chiam. See Trrs- 
BINTIINA CHITA. 

Turpentine, Common. See TERE- 
BINTHINA VULGARIS. 

Turpentime, Cyprian. 
BINTHINA CHIA. 

Turpentine, Oil of. See Om or 
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Tur’pen-tine, Spir’its of. The 
same as O1L oF TURPENTINE. 
Turpentime, Vemice. 

BINTHINA VENDTA. 

Tur’ peth (or Tur’beth) Min’e-ral. 
[Tur'pethum Mimera’le.] A common 
name for HYDRARGYRI Sutpuas Fuava, 
which see. 

Tur’ pe-thum Ni’grum.* A name 
for the black oxide of mercury (Hydrar'- 
gyri ox'ydum cine'reum or ni'grum). 

Tur-quoise’. <A blue precious stone 
found in great quantities in the Nisha- 
poor mines in Persia, consisting chiefly 
of hydrated alumina. 

Tu-run‘da,* plural Ta-run’dee. A 
tent or suppository. 

Tushy-Stome. Sce Turry. 

Tus-si-la’go Far’ fa-ra.* Colt’s-foot. 
A plant of the Linnxan elass Syngenesia, 
natural order Composite. It is demul- 
cent and expectorant. 

Tus’sis.* A cough. 

Tus’sis Con-vul-si’ va* (“Convulsive 
Cough’), Tus'sis Pe-ri’ma* (“ Fierce or 
Savage Cough”). Names for pertussis, 
or hooping-cough. 
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Tus’sive. [From tus’sis, a “cough.”] 
Relating to, or caused by, cough. 

Tut'ty. (Tu'tia.] (Persian.) A gray 
oxide of zinc, vulgarly called tushy- 
stone. 

Twin-Forked. See Biceminate. 

Twinimg. [Wolu’bilis.] Wind- 
ing spirally round a support, as a twi- 
ning plant. 

Twink’limg. The tremulous motion 
of the light of the fixed stars, attributed 
to the unequal refraction caused by in- 
equalities and undulations in the atmo- 
sphere. See ScrytTILLATIon. 

Twins. [(Gem/ini.] Two children 
born of one woman at the same accouche- 
ment. rare 

Two-Ranked. Sce Disticnous. 

Tyeh’'i-e2.* [From tix, an “acci- 
dent.”] Accidental wounds or deformi- 
ties. 

Ty-loph’o-ra Asth-mat'i-ca.* An 
East Indian plant of the natural order 
Asclepiadacex. The root is emetic and 
eathartiec. 

Ty-lo’sis.* [From tides, a “cal- 
losity.”] A swollen and knotty state of 
the eyelids, in which their margin often 
loses altogether its natural form and ap- 
pearance. 

Ty-los-te-re'sis.* [From ridos, a 
“callus,” and orépnos, “privation.”] Ex- 
tirpation or removal of a callus. 

Tym 'pa-nal. [(Tympana’lis.] Be- 
longing to the tympanum. 

Tym 'pa-nie, or tim-pan’/ik. [Eym- 
pan’ieus; from tym'panum, the “drum 
of the ear.”] Relating to the tympanum. 

Tym-pa-ni'tés.* [From tym'panum, 
a “drum.”| Tympany; wind-dropsy. A 
genus of the order /ntumescentix, class 
Cachexix, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Tym’pa-num.* [From ripravy, a 
“drum.’’| The drum, or hollow part of 
the middle ear, containing the ossicula. 

Type. [From ty'pus, a “form,” or 
“type.” See Trpus.] In Botany, a 
pattern or ideal plan. The leaf is as- 
sumed as the type or pattern to which 
all the other organs (arising from the 
ascending axis) may he ‘referred; that 
is, all those organs are considered as 
modifications or transformations of a 
leaf. Also, a letter, or a piece of metal 
moulded into the form of a letter or 
eharacier. 

Type-Met’/al. An alloy of lead and 
antimony, with a small proportion of tin, 
used in casting printers’ types. One part 
of antimony to three of lead are the 
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Wyphacere,* ti-fa’she-é. A natural 
order of endogenous herbaceous plants, 
growing in marshes or ditches in the 
northern parts of the world. It includes 
the 7y/pha (Cat-tail). 

Ty’ phze,* the plural of 7y'pha, form- 
ing the Jussieuan name of an order of 
plants. See TyPHAcEs. 

Ty-pho'dés.* [From ty'phus.] Hav- 
ing, or pertaining to, typhus: ty’phous. 

Typhoid. |'Typhoi'des; from ty’- 
phus, and eidos, a “form.”’] Resembling 
typhus. : 

Ty’phoid Fe'ver. ([Fe'bris Ty- 
phoi'des.] Applied to a fever distin- 
guished from typhus by a lesion of the 
intestines, but closely resembling it in 
other respects. By many it is thought to 
be typhus merely complicated with. the 
intestinal lesion. 

Ty'pho-Ma-la’ri-al. A term ap- 
plied to a group of fevers in which the 
typhoid and malarial elements are vari- 
ously blended. 

TVy-pho-ma’ni-a.* [From  ri¢os, 
“stupor,” and pavia, “madness.” ] A low, 
lethargic state, complicated with mutter- 
ing delirium, characterizing typhus fever. 

Ty-phoon’. [From the Chinese ta, 
“great,” and foong, “wind.’] A name 
given to a violent tornado or hurricane 
in the Chinese seas, 

VTy-pho’sus.* The same as TypHo- 
DES, which see. 

Ty'phus.* [From ri¢o, a “heavy 
stupor.”] A kind of continued fever, 
attended with great prostration of the 
nervous and vascular systems, with a 
tendency to putrefaction in the fluids, 
and vitiation of the secretions; putrid 
fever. A genus of the order Febres, class 
Pyrexiz, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Ty’phus Car’ce-rum.* (“Typhus 
of Prisons.”) The jail-fever, a name 
for Typhus gravior; also called Febris 
carcerum (“fever of prisons”). 

Ty'phus Cas-tren’sis.* (‘Camp 
Typhus.”) <A name for 7yphus gravior; 
otherwise called Febris castrensis, or 
“camp fever.” These names, however, 
must be understood to refer to European 
armies. Typhus, in its unmired charac- 
ter, has seldom, if ever, made its ap- 
pearance in the armies of the United 
States. 

Ty’phus Gwra'vi-or.* — (“Severer 
Typhus.”) The malignant form of ty- 
phus; also called, according to circum~ 
stances, Febris carcerum, and Febris cas- 
trensis. See the two preceding articles. 

Ty'phus Mit/ier* (mish’e-or). 
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(“Milder Typhas.”) The milder form 
of typhus, or low fever; slow fever; 
also called Febris lenta (“slow fever’), 
Febris nervosa (“nervous fever’). 

Ty'phus Ner-vo'sus.* (‘Nervous 
Typhus.”) A name for 7yphus mitior; 
Febris nervosa. 

Ty'phus Pe-te-ehi-a'lis* (‘Pete- 
chial Typhus”), or typhus with purple 


spots, a name for Typhus gravior; called 
also Febris jpetechialis (*petechial 
fever’). 


Typ'i-eal, or Typ’ie. [From ty’pus, 
a “type.”] Representing the type, or 
plan; figurative; representative. 

Ty-pog'ra-phy. [Typogra'phia; 
from rim;, a “type,” and ypddw, to 
“write.’’] The art of printing. 

Typ’o-lite. ([(Typol’ithas; from 
ty'pus, a “type,” and dtOoc, a “stone.” ] 
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A stone with impressions of organic, 
vegetable, or animal bodies: a typolith. 

Ty’pus.* [From rézrw, to “strike,” 
or’ ‘stamp.”] Literally, a “mould,” or 
“pattern.” Applied to the form, order, 
and progress of fevers, etc.: a type. 

Tyr-e-i'na.* [From rpdc, ‘“cheese.”] 
The same as CASEIN, which see. 

Ty-rem’e-sis [from rvpéc, “cheese,” 
and éycos, a “yomiting”)] Infan’tium* 
(in-fan’she-um), The caseous yomiting 
of infants. 

Tyr’o-sine. [Tyrosi’na; from rupic, 
“cheese.” ] The essential ingredient of 
cheese. See CASEIN. 

Ty-so’ni Glan’du-le.* (“'Tyson’s 
Glandules.”) The Glandulx odorifere, 
small sebaceous glands around the co- 
rona glandis of the penis, and on the 
labia pudendi and nymphe. 
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U-lem-or-rha’gi-a.*. [From odo, 
the “gum,” and hemorrha'gia.| Bleed- 
ing from the gums. 

U-la-tro’phi-a.* [From odo, the 
“coum,” and atro'phia, ‘atrophy.’”’] 
Wasting or shrinking away of the gums. 

Ulcer. [Ul’eus, eris.] A solution 
of continuity in any soft parts by ul- 
ceration on some internal or external 
surface. 

Ul ce-rat-ed. [Uleera’tus; from 
al'cus, an “ulcer.”] Affected with ulcers; 
having ulcers. 

Ul-ce-ra'tion. [Uleera’tio, o’nis; 
from the same.] The formation of an 
ulcer; orthat process by which ulcers are 
formed, consisting in the old particles of 
the textures affected being taken up by 
the absorbents more rapidly than new 
particles are supplied by the secerning 
arteries. 

Ul'ce-va-tive. [Uleerati'vus; from 
the same.] Pertaining to or causing 


ulceration. 

Ul cer-ous. [Uleero’sus; from 
al’eus, ul'ceris, an “ulcer.’’] Having 
ulcers; of the nature of an ulcer. 

Wi'eus,* gen. Ul’ee-ris. A Latin 
term signifying an “ulcer.” 

U-lig i-nous, or U-lig’i-nose. 
[Wligino’sus; from wili’go, ulig'inis, 


“moisture of the earth.”] Oozy or slimy; 
also, growing or living in moist and 
marshy meadows. 
U-li'tis, idis.* [From od)oy, 
“gum.’’] Inflammation of the gums. 
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Ulmacez,* iil-ma’/she-@. A natural 
order of exogenous trees and shrubs, 
natives of Europe, Asia, and North 
America. It includes the Ul’mus (Elm) 
and other timber-trees. 

Ulmie. [Ul'micus; from ul'mus, 
the “elm.”] Belonging to the elm. 
Applied to an acid obtained from it. 

Ul'min. [From the same.] A pecu- 
liar vegetable pone which exudes 
spontaneously from the trunk of a spe- 
cies of elm, supposed to be the Ulmus 
nigra. 

Ul'mus.* (Fr. Orme, orm.) A Lin- 
nan genus of the class Pentandria, natu- 
ral order Ulmacex. Also, the Pharma- 
copceial name (Br. Ph.) for the inner bark | 
of Ulmus campestris; but according to — 
the United States Pharmacopeia, the 
inner bark of Ulmus fulva. 

Ulmus Cam-pes’tris.* (“Elm of 
the Open Fields.”) A species of Euro- 
pean elm, the bark of which is used asa — 
demuleent, and sometimes as a tonic, — 
astringent, and diuretic. 

Ulna.* [From dé, the “elbow,” — 
also, the “arm.”] The larger bone of 
the forearm; also termed eubitus. 

Ulnar. [Uima’ris; from il/na.]~ 
Belonging to the ulna or cubit; used by 
Dr. Barclay as meaning towards the ulna. 

Ul-na'ris.* The name of two mus- 
cles of the forearm :—1. A flexor muscle, 
arising from the inner condyle of the os 
humeri and inserted into the pisiform 
bone. 2. An extensor muscle, arising — 
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from the outer condyle of the os humeri 
and inserted into the little finger. 

U-lo-ear-ci-no’ma, atis.* [From 
ovdoz, the “gum,” and careino’ma, “ can- 
cer.”] Cancer of the gums or alveoli. 

U-lon eus.* [From odo, the “gum,” 
and dyxos, a “tumor.”] A. tumor or 
swelling of the gum. 

U-lor-rha’gi-z.* [From odo, the 
“gum,” and piyyya, to “burst forth.”] 
A sudden discharge of blood from the 
gums. 

U-lor-rhoe'a.* [From odo, the 
“cum,” and fiw, to “flow.”] An oozing 
(of blood) from the gums. 

Ul'ti-mate. [From u/’timus, “last,” 
or “utmost;” the superlative degree of 
ul'tra, “beyond.”] ‘The last, or farthest ; 
extreme. See next article. 

Ul'ti-mate A-nal’y-sis. A term 
applied in Chemistry to the resolution 
of substances into their absolute or sim- 
ple elements, and opposed to proximate 
analysis, by which they are merely re- 
solved into secondary compounds. 

Ultimate El'e-ments, or Ul'ti- 
mate Prin’ci-ples. Those which 
compose proximate principles; in other 
words, the last to which we can trace the 
constitution of substances. See ULti- 
MATE ANALYSIS, and ProxiMATE PRINCI- 
PLES. 


Ul-tra-marine (-ma-reen’). [From 


ul'tra, “beyond,” and ma’re, the “sea;” 


implying that its color surpasses the 
deep blue of the sea.] A blue powder or 
pigment obtained from the lapis lazuli, 
and highly prized for the beauty and 
permanence of its color. 

-ulus, -ula, and -ulum. Latin 
terminals denoting diminutives. Com- 
pare TusuLus, Spicuta, and ANIMAL- 
cCULUM. 

Umb. — Umbili'cus.* The “navel.” 

Um’bel, or Um-bel’'la.*  [Diminu- 
tive of um'bra,a“shade.”] Anumbrella-. 
shaped inflorescence in which several 
flower-stalks arise from the same appa- 
rent point, so as to resemble the rays of 
an umbrella, as in the Milkweed, Parsley, 
etc. 

Wm 'bel-late. [From wmbel'la, an 
“umbel.”] Bearing or having umbels. 

Um'bel-let. [From the same.] A 
secondary or partial umbel. 

Um-bel-lif’e-rze.* [Seenext article. ] 
A natural order of exogenous herbaceous 
plants, found mostly in temperate or cold 
tlimates, and named from the mode of 
inflorescence. Some are esculent, as pars- 
nip and celery; many produce aromatic 
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seeds, as coriander and caraway. The 
hemlock (Cicuta) and others are poison. 
ous. Among the products of this order 
is Assafetida. 

Um-bel-lif'er-ous. [Umbetlif'- 
erus; from wmbel'la, an “umbel,” and 
fe'ro, to “pear.”] Bearing umbels. See 
UMBELLIFERS. 

Um-bel lu-la.* [Diminutive of wn- 
bel'la, an ‘‘umbel.”’] A little or partial 
umbel; an umbellule. 

Umber. [Probably from Om’bria, 
where it was obtained.] A brown clay 
iron-ore, used as a pigment. 

Um-bil'i-eal. [Umbilica’'lis.] Per- 
taining to the umbilicus. 

Umbilical Cord. [Fu’nis Um- 
bilica'lis.| The navel-string. 

Umbilical Re’gion. [Mesogas’- 
trium.] That portion of the abdomen 
two or three inches above, below, and 
en each side of the umbilicus. 

Umbilical Wesicle. See BLasto- 
DERMIC VESICLE. 

Um-bil'i-cate. [Umbilica’tus; 
from umbilicus, the “navel.’] Dim- 
pled; depressed in the centre like the 
navel. Applied to parts of plants. 

Um-bi-li’eus.* See Preface, page 
ix.) [From dpdadxés, “pertaining to 
the navel”?] (Fr. Nombril, ndm'bré’.) 
The navel. In Botany, the hilum of a 
seed. 

Um 'bo-nate. [From wm’bo, the “boss 
of a shield.”] Bearing an umbo, boss, or 
central projection. 

Um-brae'u-li-form, 
brac'ulum, a ‘parasol.”] 
shaped. Applied to plants. 

U-na-bran’ehi-us.* (From. w/nus, 
“one only,’ and branchie.) Having 
branchizx only on one side of the body. 

Un’ei-a.* An ounce; a weight con- 
taining eight drachms. In Troy weight, 
as well as in apothecaries’ weight, the 
twelfth part of a pound. 

Un’ei-form, or Un’ci-nate. [Un- 
ecima’tus; from un'cus, a “hook.”] 
Hooked; shaped like a hook. 

Uneinate. See Uncirorm. 

Un'date. The same as UNDULATE, 
which see. 

Undershrub. See SurrrvuTex. 

Un/du-late, or Un'du-lat-ed. 
[Undula’'tus; from un'dula, a “little 
wave.”’] Waved or wavy; having a mar- 
gin alternately concave and convex. 

Un'du-la-to-ry The'o-ry. In Op- 
tics, the theory which maintains that the 
impression of light is conveyed to the 
eye by the vibrations or undulations of 
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a very subtle and elastic fluid, or ether, 
which pervades all space and penetrates 
all substances, and to which the lumi- 
nous body gives an impulse, which is 
propagated with inconceivable rapidity, 
as sound is conveyed through the air. 

Un-e’qual-ly-Pin’nate. , The same 
as IweArr-PINNATE, which see. 

Ung. = Unguen'tum.* “Ointment.” 

Un'guent. [(Unguen’tum; from 
an’guo, to “anoint.”] (Fr. Onguent, 
éne'gone’.) An ointment or preparation 
usually of the consistence of butter; a 
salve. 

Un-guen’‘tum Ag'i-di Tan’ni-ci.* 
(“Ointment of Tannic Acid.”) Take of 
tannic acid, thirty grains, water, half a 
fluidrachm, lard, a troyounce. Rub the 
acid first with the water, and then with 
the lard, until they are thoroughly 
mixed, avoiding the use of an iron 
spatula. 

Unguen’'tum Ad'‘i-pis* (“ Ointment 
of Lard”), Unguen’tum Sim’plex,* 
1850 (“Simple Ointment’’). Take of 
lard, eight troyounces, white wax, two 
troyounces. Melt them together with a 
moderate heat, and stir the mixture con- 
stantly while cooling. 

Unguen’/tum Am ti-mo’ni-i.* 
(“Ointment of Antimony.) Take of 
tartrate of antimony and potassa, in 
very fine powder, one hundred and 
twenty grains, lard, a troyounce. Rub 
the powder with a little of the lard, then 
add the remainder and thoroughly mix 
them. 

Unguen’tum Bel-la-don'nz.* 
(“Ointment of Belladonna.”) Take of 
extract of belladonna, sixty grains, 
water, half a fluidrachm, lard, a troy- 
ounce. Rub the extract first with the 
water until rendered uniformly — soft, 
then with the lard, and thoroughly mix 
them. 

Unguen’tum Cre-a-so'ti.* (“ Oint- 
ment of Creasote.’”’) Take of creasote, 
half a fluidrachm, lard, atroyounce. Mix 
them. 

Unguen’tum Gal/lze.* (“ Oint- 
ment of Nutgall.”) Take of nutgall, 
in fine powder, a troyounce, lard, seven 
ounces. Mix them. 

Unguen’tum My-drar'gy-ri.* 
(“Ointment of Mereury.”) The Phar- 
macopeeial name || for an ointment pre- 
pared by rubbing merevry with a mixture 
of equal parts of suet and lard until the 
globules can no longer be seen. 

Unguen'tum Hydrar'gyri Ox'i- 
di Ru’bri.* (“Ointment of Red Oxide 
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of Mereury.”) Take of red oxide of 
mercury, in very fine powder, sixty 
grains, ointment of lard, a troyounce. 
Add the oxide of mercury to the oint- 
ment previously softened with a gentle 
heat, and thoroughly mix them. 

Unguen’/tum i-o-din’'i-i.* (“ Oint- 
ment of Iodine.’”’) Take of iodine, 
twenty grains, iodide of potassium, four 
grains, water, six minims, lard, a troy- 
ounce. Rub the iodine and iodide of 
potassium first with the water, and then 
with the lard, until they are thoroughly 
mixed. 

Unguen’tum Lodin’ii Com-pos’I- 
tem. (“Compound Ointment of 
Todine.”’) Take of iodine, fifteen grains, 
iodide of potassium, thirty grains, water, 
thirty minims, lard, a troyounce. . Rub 
the iodine and iodide of potassium first 
with the water, and then with the lard, 
until they are thoroughly mixed. 

Umguen’tum Pi'cis Liq ui-dze* 


Take of tar and suet, each twelve troy- 
ounces. Mix the tar with the suet pre- 
viously melted with a moderate heat, 
and, having strained the mixture through 
muslin, stir it constantly while cool- 
ing. 

Unguen’'tum Plum’bi Car-bo- 
na’ tis.* (“Ointment of Carbonate 
of Lead.”) Take of carbonate of lead, 
in very fine powder, eighty grains, oint- 
ment of lard, a troyounce. Add the 
carbonate of lead to the ointment pre- 
viously softened with a gentle heat, and 
thoroughly mix them. 

Unguen’tum Potas’sii (po-tash’e-i) 
I-od'i-di.* (‘Ointment of Iodide of 
Potassium.’’) Take of iodide of potas- 
sium, in fine powder, sixty grains, water, 
a fluidrachm, lard, a troyounce. Dis- 
lve the iodide of potassium in the 


lard. 
Unguen’tum Sul’ phu-ris.* 
(“Ointment of Sulphur.”) Take of sub- 
limed sulphur, a troyounce, lard, two 
troyounces. Mix them. 
Unguen’'tum Sul’/phuris I-od’t. 
ai.® (“Ointment of Iodide of Sulphur.”) 
Take of iodide of sulphur, thirty grains, 
lard, a troyounee. Rub the iodide of 
sulphur, first reduced to a fine powder, 
with a little of the lard, then add the 
remainder, and thoroughly mix them. 
Unguen’tum Ve-ra’tri-z.* (‘ Oint 
ment of Veratria.’’) Take of veratria, 
twenty grains, lard, a troyounce. Ru 
the veratria with a little of the lar 
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then add the remainder, and thoroughly 
mix them. 

Unguen'tum Zin’¢i Ox'i-di.* 
(“Ointment of Oxide of Zinc.”) Take 
of oxide of zine, eighty grains, lard, a 
troyounce. Mix them. 

Un-guic-u-la'ta.* [From Uneuic'- 
tuLus, which see.] A primary division 
of the class Mammalia, including those 
animals which have the digits armed 
vith claws, but free for the exercise of 
touch upon their under-surface, as the 
cat, bear, and elephant. 

Un-guie’n-late. [Unguicula’tus; 
from the same.] Having or resembling 
elaws; clawed... Applied to petals. 

Un-guie’u-lus.* [Diminutive of 
un'guis, a “nail,” or “claw.” ] A_ little 
or young nail or claw. 

Un'gui-nal. [Unguina’lis; from 
un'guis, a nail,” or ‘‘claw.”] Belong- 
ing to the nails, or to claws or talons. 

Un'guis.* [Gr.dvg; Fr. Ongle, dngl.] 
The nail of a finger or toe: also applied 
to the talons or claws of birds, to the 
claws of certain Crustacea, ete. In Bot- 
any, the narrow part of the petal of 
a polypetalous corolla. In Surgery, a col- 
lection of pus in the eye. 

Un'guis Os.* (“Nail-Bone.’’) The 
name of a small, very thin, and semi- 
transparent bone at the inner side of the 
orbit of the eye. 

Un-gu-la'ta,* or Un’'gu-lates. 
[From un’gula, a “hoof.”] A primary 
division of the class Mammalia, includ- 
ing those species which have the digits 
enclosed in hoofs, the under-surface not 
being left free for the exercise of touch, 
as the horse and ox. 

Un’gu-late. [(Ungula’tus; from 
the same.} Having hoofs, 

Ungulates. See UNGULATA. 

U-ni-cellu-lar. [From w/nus, “one,” 
and cel'la, or cel'lula, a “cell.”] One- 
celled. 

U-ni-flo-rig'er-us.* [From w’nus, 
“one,” flos, a “flower,” and ge’ro, to 
“earry.’]| The same as UNIFLOROUS, 
which see. 

U-ni-flo'rous. [Unifio’rus; from 
wnus, “one,” and jlos, a “flower.”] 
Bearing one flower; one-flowered. 

U-ni-fo'li-ate, or U-ni-fo'li-ous. 
[UWmifo'lius; from w’nus, “one,” and 
fo'lium, a “leaf”’| Having one leaf; 
one-leaved. 

U-ni-la'bi-ate. [From w'nus, “one,” 
and /a'bium, a “lip.’], One-lipped. Ap- 
plied to flowers. 

U-ni-lat’e-ral. [From wu’nus, “one,” 
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and la'tus, lat'eris, a “side.”] One- 
sided. 

U-ni-loe’u-lar. ([Unilocula’ris; 
from w'nus, ‘one,’ and loc'ulus, a 
‘“‘cell.”] Having only one cell; one- 
celled. 

U-ni-ner’vate. [From u’nus, “one,” 
and ner'vus, a ‘“nerve.’’] One-nerved. 
Applied to leaves. 


Union by First Intention. See 
First Lyrention. 
Union by Second Intention. Sce 


Srconp INTENTION. 

U-nip’a-rous. [Unip’arus;: from 
wnus, “one,” and pa'rio, to “bring 
forth.”] Producing only one at a birth. 

U-ni-pet'a-lous. [From  w'nus, 
“one,” and pet'alum, a “petal.”] Hay- 
ing only one petal. ‘ 

U-ni-se’ri-al. [From w’nus, “one,” 
and se/ries, a “row.”’| In one horizon- 
tal row or whorl. Applied to parts of 
plants, 

U-ni-se'ri-ate. 
RIAL, which see. 

U-ni-sex’u-al. [From w’/nus, “one,” 
and sew'us, “sex.’’| Applied to a flower 
having stamens only or pistils only. 

U'ni-valwe. [From uwu’nus, “one,” 
and val’/va, a “valve.”] Having only 
one valve. Applied to pericarps, and to 
those Mollusks the shell of which is com- 
posed of a single piece, and is generally 
convoluted spirally, as the Voluta. 

Unnamed Bones. See Ossa Inno- 
MINATA. 

U’pas. A name given in Jaya to 
several deadly poisons, the most remark- 
able of which are the Bohun upas and 
Upas tieuté. See Boucn UPAs. 

U'pas Tieuté (te-u'ta). A poison, the 
product of the Strychnos tieuté, which 
owes its deadly power to strychnia. 

U'ra-ehus.* [From otpov, “urine,” 
and 2xw, to “have,” or “contain ;” because 
it was formerly supposed that in the 
foetus it was a passage for the urine.] A 
fibrous canal or cord which extends from 
the bladder to the umbilicus. 

U-ra-era’si-a.* [From otpoy, “urine,” 
and dkpacia, “ill temperature.”] <A bad 
quality of the urine. 

U-ra-era’ti-a.* [From otpoy, “urine,” 
and dxparia, “debility.”] The same as 
Envresis, which sée. 

U-rze'mi-a.* [From ure'a, a con- 
stituent of urine, and aipa, “blood.’’] 
The presence of wrea, or urine, in the 
blood. 

U-ra-nis-co-plas'ti-ee.* [From ura- 
nis'cus, the “palate,” and ee to 
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“torm.”] The (artificial) formation of 
a palate. 

U-ra-nis-eor-rha’phi-a.* [From 
uranis'cus, the “palate,” and fadj, a 
“seam.”’] Suture of the palate. 

U'ra-mite. A beautiful crystalline 
mineral composed chiefly of the phos- 
phate of uranium, combined with the 
phosphate of lime or copper. 

U-ra/ni-um.* [From the planet 
U'ranus, discovered about the same time 
with the metal.] <A gray, brittle metal 
found in uranite. Its specific gravity is 
about 9. 

U-ra-nog’ra-phy, or Ou-ra-nog’- 
ra-phy. [Uranogra’phia; from 
odpavés, heaven,” and ypipw, to “ write.’”’] 
A description of the heavens and hea- 

venly bodies. 

U-ra-nol ‘o-BY- [Uranolo’gia; from 
ovpavés, “heaven,” and dbyos, a ‘dis- 
course.”] <A treatise on the heavens, or 
the science of the heavenly bodies. 

U-rar/in. [Urari'na.] An organic 
alkali found in wrari, a poison with which 
the savages of America empoison the iron 
points of their arrows. See Curarg. 

U'rate. [U'ras, a’tis.] A combina- 
tion of uric or lithic acid with a base. 

Ur'ce-i-form. [Urceifor’mis; from 
ur'ceus, a “pitcher.”] Formed like a 
pitcher. 

Ur-ce-o-la'ris.* The same as UrcEo- 
LATE, which see. 

Ur’ce-o-late. [Ureeola’tus; from 
urce'olus, a “little pitcher.”] Pitcher- 
shaped, or urn-shaped, i.e. hollow and 
contracted at the mouth. Applied toa 
form of monopetalous corolla, as that of 
the Heath. 

Ur-ce-o-lif’er-ous. [Ureeolif’e- 
rus; from urce’olus, a “little pitcher,” 
and /e'ro, to “bear.”] Having calyces 
like little goblets. 

U-re’a.* [From uri’na, “urine.”] A 
principal constituent of the urine. It is 
a hydrated cyanate of ammonia, com- 
posed of two equivalents each of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbon, united to four of 
hydrogen. It is a white, transparent, 
erystallizable solid. 

U-re'do, @inis.* [From u!ro, to 
“burn.”] An itching or burning sensa- 
tion of the skin which accompanies many 
diseases. Also applied to urticaria, or_ 
nettle-rash. 

U-re'ni-um.* 
UREA, which see. 

U-re'sis.* [From ovpéw, to “void 
urine.”’] Micturition, or the act of pass- 
ing urine. 
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-tret. [-ure’tum.] A terminal de- 
noting combination of simple inflam- 
mable bodies with each other, or with 
metals. 

U-ve'ter, e’ris.* [From otpéw, to “pass 
urine.’”’] The membranous tube through 
which the urine is conveyed from the 
kidney to the urinary bladder. 

U-re-te-ral'gi-a.* [From ure'ter, 
and ddyos, ‘pain.”’] Pain in the ureter. 

U-re-te-ri'tis, idis.* [From ure'ter.] 
Inflammation of the ureter. 

U-re'thra.* [From oipéw, to “pass 
urine.”] The membranous canal com- 
municating between the neck of the 
bladder and the external surface, and 
passing in the male through the entire 
length of the penis. The female urethra 
does not exceed two inches in length, 
and the passage is considerably larger 
than that of the male. 

U-re'thral. [Urethra’lis.] Belong- 
ing to the urethra. 

U-re-thral/gi-a.* [From uwre'thra, 
and @yos, “pain.’’] Pain in the urethra: 
urethralgy. 

U-re-thri'tis, idis.* [From uwre’- 
thra.| Inflammation in the urethra. 

Urethri'tis WVe-me're-a.* (‘Vene- 
real Inflammation of the Urethra.”) A 
term for gonorrhcea. 

U-reth-ro-plas’ tie. 
plas’ticus. | 
plasty. 

U-reth-ro-plas't¥. [From ure’thra, 
and \doow, to “form.’’] An operation 
by which a new urethra is said to have 
been formed by Ricord in the male: 
applicable to the repair of any lesion of 
the urethra by supplying the deficiency 
from the healthy parts. 

U-reth-ror-rha’gi-a.* [From ure’- 
thra, and piyvuy, to “burst forth.”] Sud- 
den discharge (of blood) from the ure- 
thra. 

U-reth-ror-rhoe'a.* [From wre'thra, 

and fiw, to “flow.”] A flow, as of mucus, 
pus, semen, etc., from the urethra. 

U-re-throt’o-my. [Urethroto’- 
mia; from wre'thra, and réwe, to “cut.” ] 
The division, by a cutting instrument, 
of urethral stricture. 

U-ret'i-cea.* [From otpoy, “urine.’’] 
Medicines which promote a discharge of 
urine. 

U-ret'i-eus.* 
Diuretic. 

Ur-gin’e-a Scil/la.* The systematic 
name, according to the British Pharma- 
copeia, of the plant which eet the. 
squill. 


[Urethro- 
Belonging to urethro- 


[From the same.] 
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U'rie. [U’rieus; from ojo», “urine.’’] 
Belonging to the urine. Applied to an 
acid, otherwise called Lithie acid, ob- 
tained from urine. See Caxncuui, Urt- 
NARY. 

W-ri-dro’'sis.* [From otpoy, “urine,” 
and idp:s, ‘“‘sweat.”] Urinous sweat. 

Urinz, Ardor. See Arpor Uri- 
Nz. 

U'ri-nal. [From wri/na, “urine.”] 
A vessel to receive urine. 

U'ri-na-ry. [Urina’rius; from the 
same.] Relating to the urine. 

U'rinary Blad’der. [Lat. Vesi’ea 
Wrima’ria; Fr. Vessie, va‘sé’.} A mem- 
branous bag immediately behind the 
symphysis pubis, of a flattened, triangu- 
lar form when contracted, of an oval 
figure when distended, composed of four 
coats,—the peritoneal, muscular, cellular, 
and mucous; the serous being but par- 
tial. 

Urinary Calculi. 
URInary. 

U'ri-na'tion. ([Urina'tio, o’nis; 
from uri/na, “urine.”] The act of pass- 
ing urine. 

U'rime. = [Lat. Uri’na; Gr. odpov.] 
The saline secretion of the kidneys 
which flows from them through the ure- 
ters into the urinary bladder. 

Urine, Difficult Discharge of. 
See DysurtiA. 


See CaLcuLt, 


U'rine, In-con’ti-nence of.  In- 
ability to retain the urine. See Enu- 
RESIS. 

U’rine, Re-ten'tion of. Inability 
to pass urine. See Iscuuria. 

Urine, Suppression of. See Is- 
CHURIA. 

U-ri-nif’er-ous. [Urinif’erus; 
from wri'na, “urine,” and /fe’ro, to 


“bear.” ] Bearing, or conveying, urine. 

U-ri-nol’o-gy. The same as Urot- 
ogy, which see. 

U’ri-nous, or U-ri-nose’. [Urino’- 
sus; from uri/na, “urine.”] Relating 
to urine, or like urine. 

Ur-nig’er-ous. [Urnig’s cus; from 
ur’na, an “urn,” and ge’ro, .o “bear.”] 
Bearing capsules like urns. 

U'ro-céle.* [From odpoy, “urine,” and 
xin, a “tumor.”] Urinous edema of the 
scrotum. 

U-roch’e-ras.* [From otpoy, “urine,” 
and Xepis, “‘sand.”] The sand, or sedi- 
ment, of the urine. 

U-vo-¢ys'tis, idis.* [From otpov, 
“urine,” and kécrs, a “bag.”] The 
urinary bladder. 

U-ro-¢ys-ti' tis, er [From wrocys'- 
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pel Inflammation of the urinary blad 
er. 

U-ro-di-al-y-sis.* [From — ovpo», 
“urine,” and diddvors, a “ dissolution,” or 
“cessation.”] <A cessation of the secre- 
tion of urine. 

U-ro-do'ehi-um.* [From  ovpor, 
“urine,” and déxouat, to “receive.”’] The 
same as URINAL, which see. 

U-vo-dyn‘i-a.* [From otpoy, “urine,” 
and ddim, “pain.”] Pain during the 
passing of urine. 

U-roe-de’ma, atis.* [From ovpor, 
“urine,” and oidnua, a “swelling.’’] 
Urinous swelling. e 

U-ro-er-yth'rin. [Uroerythri’na; 
from ovpov, “urine,” and épvOpis, “red.”] 
A dark-red precipitate deposited by the 
urine. 

U-ro-gen'i-tal. [Urogenita'lis.] 
Pertaining to the urinary and genital 
apparatus. 

U-ro-hy’al. [Urohya’lis; from ovpd, 
a “tail,” and hyoi'des, “hyoid.”] <Ap- 
plied by Professor Owen toa long, slender, 
and pointed bone, articulated with the 
posterior end of the basibyal. 

U-ro-lith’‘ie. [Urolith’icus; from 
urol'ithus.| Belonging to urinary calcu- 
lus. Applied to an acid obtained from it. 

U-rol'i-thus.* [From otpov, “urine,” 
and diGos, a “ stone.” |] A urinary calculus: 
a u’rolith. 

U-ro-log’i-cal. [Urolog’icus.] Be- 
longing to urology. 

U-rol'o-gy. [Urolo’gia; from oiov, 
the “urine,” and Adyos, a “discourse.”] 
The science of the urine, or a considera- 
tion of its secretion, nature, etc. 

U-ro-man-ti'a.* [From  ovgor, 
“urine,” and = yparreia, “ divination.’’] 
Prognostication from inspection of the 
urine. See Uroscopra. 

Jero-pla/ni-a.* [From otpor, “urine,” 
and rAdvn, “‘wandering.”] Literally, “a 
wandering of the urine.” <A secretion of 
urine in other parts than the proper 
urinary organs. 

U-ro-po-e’sis.* [From otpoy, “urine,” 
and roéw, to “make.’”’] Secretion of the 
urine. 

U-rop-sam’/mus.* [From  otgov, 
“urine,” and Waypos, “sand.”] Sand, or 
sediment, of the urine. See Urocneras. 

U-vror-rha’gi-a.* [From  ovyoy, 
“urine,” and piyvou, to “burst forth.”] 
An excessive flow of urine; diabetes. 

U-ror-rheoe’a.* [From ovov, “urine,” 
and fiw, to “flow.”] An involuntary dis- 
charge of urine; enuresis. Also applied 
to diabetes. : 
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U-ror-rhor-rhoe’a.* [From otpov, 
“urine,” and orrhorrhe'a, a “flow of 
serum.”] Excretion of serum (or albu- 
men) with the urine, or albuminous urine, 
constituting the Morbus Brightii. 

U-ros'che-o-¢éle.* [From  o%poy, 
“urine,” and os/cheocele, a “tumor of the 
scrotum.”] The same as URoceLe, 
which see. 

U-ro-seo’pi-a.* [From oipov, the 
“urine,” and cxoréw, to “examine.” ] In- 
spection of the urine, as a means of 
diagnosis. 

W-ro'sés.* [From otpoy, “urine.”] 
Diseases of the urinary apparatus. 

U-ros'te-a-lith. [Urosteal ithus, 
from oipoy, “urine,” oréap, fat,” and Aides, 
a “stone.’’] A fatty constituent of 
urinary calculi. 

U'rous. [Uro’sus.] Belonging to 
the urine. Applied to an oxide, or sub- 
stance forming a rare ingredient in 
vesical caleuli. 

Wrticacere,* ur-te-ka/she-@. A natu- 
ral order of exogenous plants, widely 
dispersed over the world, in hot and cold 
climates. Among them is the Urti’ca 
(Nettle). Excessive causticity in their 
juice is their chief characteristic. This 
order once included hemp, the hop-vine, 
the fig, mulberry, bread-fruit, ete., which 
are now arranged under new orders, 
Cannabinaees, Moracex, and Artocarpa- 
cen. 

Ur-ti'ea Di-oi’ea* or His’ pi-da.* 
(Fr. Ortie, or'té’.) The systematic name 
of the nettle, a plant of the Linnean 
class Monecia, natural order Urticacex. 

Ur-ti-ea/ri-a.* = [From Urti’ca, a 
“nettle.’}] The nettle-rash. An ex- 
anthematous fever characterized by an 
eruption like the elevations produced on 
the skin by the sting of a nettle. A genus 
of the order Hxanthemata, class Pyrexix, 
of Cullen's Nosology. See Urepo. 

Ur-ti-ca'tion. [Urtica’'tio, o/nis; 
from the same.] The whipping of a part, 
as a paralytic limb, with nettles, with the 
view of restoring sensation. 

Us'ne-a.* The Li'chen sawat'ilis. A 
kind of moss or lichen, particularly that 
adhering to the human skull when ex- 
posed to the air in damp places. See 
next article. 

Us'nea Cra’/ni-i Hu-ma’ni.* (“Us- 
nea of the Human Skull.”) A_ plant 
formerly believed to possess extraordi- 
nary anti-epileptic and anti-hemorrhagie 
virtues. 

Usquebaugh, iis-kwe-baw’, The 
Trish name for whiskey. 
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Us'tion. [Us'tio, o’nis; from u'r 
us'tum, to “burn.”] A burning. Fo 
merly used for Ineineration; also, fi 
Combustion. In Surgery, employed fi 
Cauterization. 

Us'tus.* [From the same.] Burn 
The same as caleined, or dried by fire. 

U'te-ri,* the genitive of w'terus, sig 
nifying “of the womb:” e.g. Cer'vi. 
U'teri, the ‘neck [or narrow part] of th 
womb;” Letrover'sio U'teri, the “retro 
version of the womb,” ete. 

U'ter-ine. (Uteri’mus.] Belong 
ing to the uterus. 

Uterine Gestation. 
GESTATION. 

Uterine Madness. See Furor UrsE- 
rinus, and NyMPHOMANIA. 

U-te-ri'tis, idis.* [From w'terus.] 
Inflammation of the womb; also called 
Metritis and Hysteritis. 

U'te-ro-Ges-ta'tion. The period of 
pregnancy commencing with conception 
and terminating with delivery. 

U-te-rot'o-my. [Uterotoe’ mia; from 
u'terus, and révw, to “eut.”] The cut- 
ting into the uterus, as when the lips 
have become united by adhesive inflam- 
mation. See Hysteroromy. 

U'te-rus,* genitive U’te-ri, accusa- 
tive U’ter-um, ablative U'ter-o. [From 
u'ter, a “bottle of skin or leather.”] (Gr. 
torépa and pirpa; Fr. Matrice, ma‘tréss’ 
[from the Latin Ma'tria], or Sein, sins’.) 
The womb; a hollow muscular organ 
designed for the lodgment and nourish- 
ment of the foetus from the moment of 
conception until birth. In its ordinary 
condition, it is a compact fleshy body, 
about three inches in length, two inches 
in its greatest breadth, shaped somewhat 
like a flattened pear, the narrower por- 
tion being below. The upper or broader 
part is termed the fundus, the contracted 
portion is called the cervix or neck, and 
the external orifice, communicating with 
the vagina, the os tince or os uteri. At 
the superior angles, it sends off the Fal- 
lopian tubes, which, when -conception 
takes place, receive the ovule or ovules 
from the ovary and convey them to the 
uterus, 

U'terus, In-ver'sion of the. [In- 
ver'sio U'teri.] The state of the 
womb being turned inside out, caused 
by violently drawing away the placenta 
before it is detached by the natural prc - 
cess of labor. 


See Urrro- 


Uterus, Retroversion of. See 
Retroversio Urert. 
U'tri-cle. [Utric’ualus, or Uter’= — 
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eulus; diminutive of u’ter, a “bottle.”] 
A minute cell or vesicle; also, a small, 
bladdery fruit. 

U-trie'u-lar. [Utricula’ris.] Be- 
longing to, or like, a utricle; bladder- 
like. 

U-trie'u-late. [Utrieula’tus; from 
utric'ulus, a “utricle.”| Having utri- 
eles. 

U-trie’u-li-form. [Utriculifor'- 
mis; from utric’ulus, a “utricle.”] Hav- 
ing the form of a utricle; shaped like a 
little bottle. 

U-trie’u-lose, or U-tric’u-lous. 
[Utrieulo’sus; from utric’ulus, a “ utri- 
ele.’”’] Having or bearing utricles. Ap- 
plied to plants. 

U'tri-form. ([Utrifor’mis; from 

u'ter, a “bladder” or “bottle.”] Having 
the form of a bottle. 
_ U-trig’er-ous. ([Utrig’erus; from 
w'ter, a “bladder” or “bottle,” and ge’ro, 
to “bear.”] Bearing objects like bot- 
tles. 

U'va.* A “grape.” The Pharmaco- 
peeial name (Lond. Ph.) for the dried 
fruit of the Vitis vinifera; the raisin. 

U'va Pas’sa* (“Dried Grape”), or 
OU’ vze Pas'sze* (“Dried Grapes’). The 
Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph. and Ed. 
_ Ph.) for the raisin. See Uva. 
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U'va Ur'si.* The Pharmscopeial 
name for the leaves of Arctostaphylos 
Uva Ursi. It is astringent and _ tonic, 
and has been extolled as an antilithie. 

U've-a,* or Tu'ni-ca U'vea.* 
(Grape-like Tunic.”) [From w’va, a 
“grape.”] ‘Bhe posterior surface of the 
iris of the eye, supposed to resemble the 
skin of a grape. 

U-ve-i' tis, idis.* [From wu'vea.] In- 
flammation of the uwvea. 

U-vif’er-ous. [Uvif’erus; from 
u’va, a “grape,” or “raisin,” and fe’ro, 
to “beac.”’] Bearing fruits like the 
grape. 

U'vi-form. [Uvifor’mis; from w'va, 
a “grape.”| Shaped like a grape. 

U'vu-la.* [Diminutive of w'va, a 
“grape.” | The small fleshy body hang- 
ing from the velum pendulum palati, 
above the root of the tongue. It is 
sometimes of a preternatural length, in- 
terfering with the functions of the voice, 
and producing a tendency to cough. In 
these cases amputation may become 
necessary. 

U'vula Ve-si’gx.* = (‘“Uvula of the 
Bladder.”’) The small eminence form- 
ing the apex ofthe trigone. 

U'vu-lar. [Uvula’ris.] Belonging 
to the uvula. 
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Wae-ei’na.* [From vac'ca, a “cow.’’] 
Cow-pox; also called Vari'ola vacci'na. 
A disease originating in the cow, with 
which, if the human body be inoculated, 
it is preserved from the contagion of 
small-pox. 

Vae-ci-na'tion. [Vaceina' tio, 
o’nis; from vae'ca, a “cow.’] The 
minor operation of inserting matter for 
the production of vaccina, or cow-pox. 

Wacceinia. See VAccina. 

Waeeiniacez,*  vak-sin-e-a/she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous plants 
(shrubs or trees), which abound in the 
temperate parts of the world. It in- 
eludes the Vaccin'ium (Whortleberry), 
and Oxycoe'cus, or Vaccinium macrocar- 


pon (Cranberry). 


Vae-cin'i-um Mac-ro-ear’pon.* | gi/na.] Belonging to the vagina. 


The systematic name of the common 


American Cranberry, a plant of the Lin- | 


“waver.’’] Wavering. In Botany, the 
same as VERSATILE, which see. 
Vae'u-um.* [From vac/uus, “void,” 
or “empty.”’] That is, vac!uum spa'tium, 
an “empty space.” In Physics, a portion 
of space void of matter. The most per- 
fect vacuum that can be produced artifi- 
cially is the TorriceLLian, which see. 
Wa-gi'na,* cen. Va-gi'ne. (A 
“sheath,” or “case.”) (Fr. Vagin, va'- 
zhane.) The canal extending from the 
vulva to the uterus. The term is also 
applied to other parts; e.g. the fascia 
encasing or covering a limb, ete. _ 
Wagi'na Cor'dis.* (‘Case of the 


Heart.”) The same as PericarDiIuM, 
which see. 
Wag'i-nal. [Wagimna’lis; from va- 


In 
Botany. relating to a sheath. 
Vaginal Coat of the Testicle. Seo 


nean elass Octandria, natural order | TunrcA VAGINALIS. 


Vacciniacer. 


Vag’ il-lant. 


Vag'i-nant. [Vagi'nans; from 


[Vacil'lans, an’tis; | vagi'no, vagina’tum, to “sheathe.”] En: 


from vacil'lo, to “move to and fro,” to | casing; sheathing. 
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Wag'i-nate, [Vagina’tus; from the 
same.] Cased or sheathed. 

Vag-i-ner'vi-us.* = =[From_ va'gus, 
“ wandering,’ and ner’vus, a ‘nerve.’ 
Having leaves the nervures of which run 
in all directions 

Wag-i-nif'er-ous. [Va%inif’erus; 
from vayi'na, a “sheath,” and /fe'ro, to 
“bear.”| Bearing one or more sheaths. 

Va-gi-ni' tis, idis.* [Irom vagi'na.] 
Inflammation of the vagina. 

Wa-gi'tus.* [From va'gio, vagi’tum, 
to “cry as an infant.”] (Fr. Vagisse- 
ment, va’zhéss‘mone’.) The erying of 
infants. 

Vagi'tus U-ter-i/nus.* (“Uterine 
Crying.’’) The crying of the child heard, 
or supposed to have been heard, while 
yet in the passages. 

Wague. [From va'gus, “ wandering.’’] 
In Botany, having no definite order or 
direction. 

Wa'gus.* [From va'go, to “wander.’’] 
Wandering. Applied to the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, or Nervus vagus, otherwise 
called Par vagum, or ‘wandering pair.” 
See Pyeumogastric Nerves. 

Wa-le-ri-a’/na.*  =[From Vale'rius, 
who first described it.] A Linnean 
genus of the class Zriandria, natural 
order Valerianacex. Also, the Pharma- 
copeial name for the root of Valeriana 
officinalis, which is used as a nervous 
stimulant or antispasmodic. 

Valerin/na Of-fig-i-na'lis.* (“Of- 
ficinal Valerian.”) The wild valerian 
plant. 

Waleria'na Syl-ves'tris.* The same 
as VALERIANA OFFICINALIS. 

WValerianacez,* va-le-re-a-na/she-é. 
A natural order of exogenous herbaceous 
plants, abundant in Europe, Northern 
India, and South America. It includes 
the Valeria’na, the root of which is tonic 
and antispasmodic. 

Va-le’ri-a-nate. [Valeria’nas, 
a/tis.] A combination of valerianic acid 
with a base. 

Wa-le-ri-an’ie. [Valerian’‘iceus; 
from Valeria'na.] Belonging to valerian. 
Applied to an acid obtained from it. 

Val-e-tu-di-na/ri-an, or Val-e-tu’- 
di-na-ry. [From valetu'do, “state or 
condition of body (or health),” whether 
good or bad.] A person who is in deli- 
eate or infirm health, or subject to fre- 
quent illness. 


Wal'gus.* Having legs bent out- 
ward; crooked: awry. 
Walley. [Val’lis.j Thé name of 


a depression of the cerebellum, in which 
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is lodged the comnsionnen® of the opie 
marrow. 
Val-sal'va, Si’mus-es of. Thre 
prominences formed by dilatation of the 
walls of the aorta in the places whic 
correspond to the sigmoid valves. 
WValva. Sce VALVE. 
Wal-va/eeous. [Valva/ceus.} Ap 
plied to indehiscent fruits formed of 


valves with distinct sutures. ? 
Wal’vze,* the plural of Val'va. See 
VALVE. 
Wal’var. [Valva’ris; from val'va, 


a “vyalve.”] Belonging to a valve. 

Wal'vate, or Val/vat-ed. [Valva’ 
tus; from the same.] Having valves; 
valved. { 

Valve. [Val’va, plural Val’ vce; from 
vol'vo, to “roll,” to “fold.”] Originally, 
valve were folding doors. Applied to a 
fold or elongation of the lining mem- 
brane of canals, preventing the reflux of 
their contents. In Botany, one of the 
pieces into which a pod or capsule sepa- 
rates in dehiscence. 

WValved. [Walva’tus; from val'va, 
a “valve.”] Opening by valves. 

Wal’ vi-form. [Valvifor’mis; from 
val'va, a “valve.”] Formed like a valve. 

Val’ vu-la,* plural Val'vu-lz. [Di- 
minutive of val’va, a “valve.”] <A little | 
valve: a val/yule. 

Val’ vu-lze,* gen. Val-vu-la/rum, 
the plural of VALtyuLa. 

Val'vulz Con-ni-ven'tes.* The 
semilunar folds formed by the mucous 
lining of the duodenum, jejunum, and 
ileum. 

Valvulze Semilunares. See Semi- 
LUNAR VALVES. 

Va-na'di-um.* [From Vanadis, a 
Scandinavian deity.] A white, brittle 
metal, very difficult of reduction, and 
not oxidized by air or water. It is solu- 
ble in nitric acid and aqua regia, with 
which it yields solutions of a fine dark- 
blue color. It was first found in Sweden. 

Wane-like. See VerRsATILE. 

Va-nil'la.* The name applied to the 
prepared unripe capsules of the Vanil'la 
aromatiica. They have been placed on 
the primary list of the Materia Medica 
of the U.S. Pharmacopocia for 1860. 
Vanilla is a grateful aromatic, employed 
in confectionery, ete. It has been re- 
commended, in the form of infusion, as 
a remedy in hysteria, and in certain low 
fevers. 

Wa'por,* gen. Va-po’ ris. A Latin 
word signifying “steam,” or “exhala- 
tion,” Applied to any. elastic fluid inte 
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which a liquid or solid is converted by 
heat. Vapors differ from gases in this 
respect, that they are not permanently 
clastic, but resume the liquid or solid 
form when cooled down to ordinary tem- 
peratures. 

Wa'por Douche (doosh). A kind of 
vapor-bath; properly, a column of vapor 
directed to a particular part. 


Vap-o-ra’ri-uam.* [From vapo'ro, 
to “send out vapor.”] A vapor-bath. 
Vap-o-ri-za'tion. [Vaporiza’tio, 


nis; from the same.] The rapid con- 
version of a fluid into vapor by heat. 

Va'pors, or Va’pours. A name for 
hy pochondriasis, spleen, or depression of 
spirits. 

War-i-eel'la.* [Diminutive of vari’- 
ola, “small-pox.”] Chicken-pox, a dis- 
ease characterized by an eruption of 
smooth, transparent, lentil-shaped, or 
irregular circular vesicles. A genus of 
the order Lxanthemata, class Pyrexiz, of 
Cullen’s Nosology. 

Var'i-ci-form. [Varicifor’ mis; 
from va’rix, a “swollen vein.”] Resem- 
bling a variv. 

War'l-co-céle.* [From va'rix, and 
Kian, a ‘“tumor.”| A swelling of the 
veins of the scrotum, or of the sper- 
matic cord. Also, any tumor originating 
in a varicose vein. 

Waw-i-cose’. [Varico’sus; from 
va'rixv.| Applied to veins in a state of 
permanent dilatation, with accumulation 
of dark-colored blood, the circulation 
of which is materially retarded in the 
affected vessel, which is irregular, knot- 
ted, and winding in a variety of ways. 

Waricose Ameurism. See ANEU- 
RISMAL VARIX. 

Wa-ri'e-ty. [Wari’etas, a’tis; from 
varius, “changeable,” “-variegated.”] 
In Natural History, this term is applied 
to individuals of the same species which, 
from the operation of different causes, as 
climate, food, or cultivation, present de- 
viations from the specific type in size, 
color, form, ete., but have the capacity 
of reverting to the original typical form 
in successive generations on the cessa- 
tion of the influences under which the 
variety originated. 

Wa-ri-i-fo'li-us.* [From va’rius, 
“diverse,” and fo'iium, a “leaf.”] Hav- 
ing leaves not all of the same form. 

Wa-ri/o-la.* [From va'rius, “varie- 
gated,” “spotted.”] (Fr. Variole, va'- 
ré‘ol’, or Petite Vérole, peh-tét’ va‘rol’.) 
Small-pox. A very contagious disease 
characterized by synocha and an eruption 
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of pustules on the third day, which 
suppurate about the eighth, and after- 
wards, drying, fall off in crusts. A genus 
of the order Hxanthemata, class Pyrexiz, 
of Cullen’s Nosology. 


Va-ri’o-lar. ([WVariola’ris; from 
vart'ola, “small-pox.”] Pertaining to 
variola. 

Wa-ri’o-late. [Wariela’tus; from 


the same.} Having small eminences like 
the pustules of small-pox. 

Wariole. See Variona. 

WVa'ri-o-loid. |Varioloi’des; from 
vari'ola, and sides, a ‘‘form.”] Resem- 
bling variola, or small-pox. Varioloid 
(Lat. variolois), used as a noun, is a 
common term for small-pox modified by 
previous vaccination or inoculation. 

Wa-ri-o-lo’is, idis.* [Diminutive of 
vari’ola.| Small-pox modified by pre- 
vious vaccination. See VARIOLOID. 

Wa-ri'o-lous. [WVariolo’des; from 
vari’ola, “small-pox.”] — Relating to 
small-pox; of the nature of small-pox. 

Wa'rix, icis.* [Frem varus, 
“crooked.”] A dilated vein, generally 
becoming knotted and winding in its 
course. A genus of the order Tumores, 
class Locales, of Cullen’s Nosology. 

Varolii Pons. See Pons VARouit. 

Wa’vus.* <A spot or pimple on the 
face. See Acne. 

Wa'rus.* Crooked; ill shaped. Ap- 
plied to a variety of the deformity called 
Tal'ipes, or club-foot. 

Wa'rus Punce-ta’tus.* Applied to 
minute pimples common in the skin of 
the face, particularly of young persons, 
and called maggot-pimples, because a 
worm-like sebaceous substance may be 
pressed out of them. 

Was,* gen. Va’sis, plural Va/sa. A 
Latin word signifying any kind of ves- 
sel. Applied in Anatomy to membra- 
nous canals or tubes through which the 
fluids of the body are conveyed, as arte- 
ries, veins, etc. 


Was Def’e-rens.* A continuation 


of the epididymis, forming the duct which 


conveys the semen secreted in the tes- 
ticle, into the ejaculatory duct. 

Wa’'sa,* gen. Wa-so’rum, the plural 
of Vas, which see. 

Wa'sa Bre’ vi-a.* (“Short Vessels.”) 
The small branches of the splenic artery 
which anastomose with others of the 
gastric artery, and are distributed on the 
large arch of the stomach. 

Wa’'sa Cap-re-o-la’ri-a.* (“ Tendril- 
like Vessels.”) The spermatic vessels: 
so named from their tortuous it 
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Wa'sa Efferen’tia® (ef-fer-en’she-a). 
(“ Efferent Vessels.”’) Applied generally 
to vessels that go out from a gland. but 
specially to five or six tortuous vessels 
which ascend obliquely backwards from 
the testis. See next article. 

Wa'sa Inferen’tia* (in-fe-ren’she-a). 
[From in, “into,” and fe’ro, to “carry.” 
Applied to vessels which enter a gland, 
as distinguished from vasa efferentia, or 
the vessels which carry out the substance 
secreted by the gland. 

Wa’sa Se-ro'sa.* (“Serous Vessels.”’) 
A name formerly applied to (supposed) 
vessels s0 minute as not to admit the red 
blood-globules, and therefore contain- 
ing serum only. They were considered 
to be a complement to the capillaries and 
to convey hutriment to the ultimate 
tissues. 

Va'sa Va-so’rum.* (“Vessels of the 
Vessels.”) The very minute arteries and 
veins by which the substance of larger 
vessels is supposed to be supplied with 
nourishment. 

Wa'sa Wor-ti-co’sa.* —(“ Vorticose 
Vessels.) Applied to the fine vascular 
ramifications principally connected with 
the veins on the external surface of the 
choroid coat of the eye. 

Vas’eu-lar. [Vaseula’ris; from 
vas'eunlum, a “little vessel.”] Having, 
or relating to, vessels: full of vessels. 

Vas‘cular Plants. [Vaseula’res.] 
A term applied to all plants which have 
vascular and woody tissues in their com- 
position (7.e. all exogenous and endogen- 
ous plants). They compose one of the 
two grand divisions in the system of De 
Candolle. 

Vascular S¥s'tem. [Syste’ma 
Vaso/rum.| That part of the animal 
economy which relates to the vessels. 
Harvey took the heart as the centre, and 
described the two circulations as the 
pulmonic through the lungs, and the 
systemic through the system. 

Vascular Sys’tem of Plants. 
That portion of the tissue of plants 
which is destined for the conveyance of 
sap or air. 

Vas’eular Tis'sue. [Trachen’- 
ehyma.| In Botany, a modification of 
cellular tissue, consisting of cells trans- 
formed into vessels or tubes called dotted 
duets, spiral ducts, ete. In older stems 
they are filled with air, except when the 
whole tissue is gorged with sap. 

Vas-eu-lar'i-ty. [| Vascular‘itas, 
a’tis; from vas’culum, a “little vessel.” | 
The state or property of being vascular. 
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Was-eu-lo’sus.* [From ras'culum, a 
“little vessel.’’] Full of vessels; vas~ 
cular. 

Vas’eu-lum.* 
a ‘vessel.”] <A little vessel. 
IUM. 

Vas'i form Tis’sue. The same as 
VASCULAR TissuE, which see. 

Vas-ta'tor, o’ris.* [From vas'to, 
rasta'tum, to “lay waste,” to “destroy.’’] 
Destroying or destructive. Applied to 
certain insects. See Apuis. 

Was'tus.* Literally, “large,” or 
“vast.’’? A term applied to two portions 
of the Triceps Extensor Cruris, which 
see. 

Va'sum,* plural Va'sa. A Latin 
word signifying a “ vessel.” 

Vaterian Bodies. See Pacrni, Cor- 
PUSCLES OF. 

Waulted. See Fornicirorm. 

Wauqueline, voklén’.. A name for 
Srrycunia, which see. 

Wee'tis.* [From ve'ho, vec'tum, to 
“carry,” or to “bear.”] The lever. In 
Obstetrics, an instrument employed in 
certain cases of preternatural labor. 

Weetor. See Ravivs Vector. — 

WVeg-e-ta-bil'i-a.* —_ (“ Vegetables,” 
or “‘Plants.”) A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the whole vegetable kingdom. 

Veg'e-ta-ble. [Vegetab’ilis: from 
ve'geo, to “ grow,” to “be strong.”] An 
organized body possessing organs of cir- 
culation and respiration, but destitute of 
sensation and of the power of locomo- 
tion; a plant. 

Veg’etable Al-bu’men. A proxi- 
mate principle found in certain parts of 
plants, closely resembling animal albu- 
men. The term albumen (so called be- 
cause, like the white of an egg, it encloses 
the embryo) is also applied to the peri- 
sperm, or substance which surrounds the 
embryo, in Indian corn and most other 
kinds of grain. It is designed to supply 
nourishment to the young plant. 

WVeg’etable A-nat’o-my, or Phy- 
tot’o-my. The study of the minute 
structure of vegetables, as revealed by 
the microscope. 

Weg’etable E-con’o-my. ([€£co- 
no’mia Wegetab’ilis.} The orderly 
arrangement of the parts of living plants 
or vegetables. 

WVeg’etable Phys-i-ol'o-gy. The 
department of Botany which treats of 
the vital actions or functions of plants. 
The study of the apparatus of plants, in 
action, endowed with life, and fulfillng 
the purpose for which it was intended, 


[Diminutive of vas, 
See Ascip- 
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and also of the forces which operate 
in it and by it, is the province of Vege- 
table Physiology.—( Gray.) 

Weg-e-tali-ty. |Vegetal’itas.] A 
teri for the aggregate of those functions 
or properties which are possessed by all 
living vegetables; also applied to such 
animal phenomena as are common to 
the vegetable kingdom. 

Weg-e-ta'ri-an. One who holds the 
doctrine that vegetables are the only 
proper food for man. 

Veg-e-ta'tion. [Vegeta'tio, 0'nis; 
from veg’eto, vegeta'tum, to “quicken,” 
or to “make strong.”] The growth of 
plants; the process by which plants 
vegetate or grow. Sometimes applied 
to plants collectively or in general. 
Also, a morbid fungous excrescence 
which sometimes appears on the valves 
of the heart, or on the semilunar valves 
of the aorta. 

Weg'e-ta-tive. [Vegetati'vus; 
from the same.] Capable of growing; 
relating to growth or nutrition. Applied 
to organic funetions, z.e. nutrition and 
reproduction. 

Veg’e-to-An'i-mal. [Veg’eto-An- 
ima'‘lis.] Applied to gluten and vege- 
table albumen, two vegetable substances 
which resemble certain proximate ani- 
mal principles in chemical habitudes, etc. 

Veg'eto-Min’e-ral. [Veg’eto-Min- 
era’lis.| Pertaining to vegetable and 
mineral substances. 

Veg'eto- Sul-phu’ri-eus.* Applied 

to an acid formed by the action of sul- 
phurie acid on sawdust of wood, or linen 
rags. 
. Ve'hi-ele. [Vehie’ulum; from 
ve’ho, to “carry,” in any manner.] Lit- 
erally, “that which carries or conveys.” 
A liquor, or substance, in which medi- 
eine is rendered of more easy exhibition. 
See Excipient. 

Weil. See Vetum, and CaLyprra. 

Veim. See Vena. 

Veined. (Veno’sus.] Having veins 
or neryes. In Botany, furnished with 
slender vascular or woody bundles, es- 
pecially branching ones, or veins. 

Vein'less. [Ave’nius.] Destitute 
of apparent veins. 

Vein'‘let. [Ven‘ula.] A little vein; 
one of the smaller ramifications of the 
veins of a leaf. 

Veins, Min’e-ral. Cracks or fis- 
sures in rocks, filled with metals or 
other substances different from the rock 
itself. 

Vel'lum.* [From vel’lus, a “fleece 
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of wool;” also, the “skin of an animal.”] 
A fine kind of parchment, made of calf- 
skin. 

Ve'lum.* [From ve'lv, to “hide.’’] 
A yeil. Applied to several objects like 
a veil or sereen. 

Ve'lum In-ter-pos'i-tum.* | (“ In- 
terposed Veil.) The choroid membrane 
of the brain, situated beneath the fornix 
and above the optic thalamé. 

Ve'‘lum Pen’'du-lum Pa-la'ti.* 
(“Pendulous Veil or Curtain of the 
Palate.”) Applied te the posterior part 
of the palate, which forms two arches, 
fixed laterally to the tongue and phar- 
ynx. See Pauatum Mou.e. 

Ve'lum Pu-pil/le.* (“Veil of the 
Pupil.”) The name of a very thin mem- 
brane which covers the pupil of the eye 
in the foetus; also termed Membrara pu- 
pillaris ( Pupillary Membrane”). 

Ve'lum WVe-si’¢ze U-ri-na’ri-z.* 
The trigone. 

Ve-lu’ti-nous. [From the Italian 
vellu'to, “velvet.”] Velvety; covered 
with very fine and close soft hairs, so 
that the surface resembles velvet to the 
touch. Applied to plants. 

Ve'na,* plural Ve’nz. A vein; a 
non-pulsating vessel carrying the blood, 
or waste portion of it, back to the heart, 
after it has been distributed to the sys- 
tem by the arteries and has given off its 
nutritious properties to the various or- 
gans and tissues of the body. (See Crr- 
CULATION.) Also, one of the woody fibres 
which form part of the framework of 
leaves. 

Ve’na Ar-te-ri-o’sa.* = (“Arterial 
Vein.”) Another name for the portal 
vein: so called because it ramifies like 
an artery, and conveys blood for seere- 
tion; but it is an arterial vein in another 
sense, being a vein to the hepatic artery, 
and an artery to the hepatic vein. See 
Vena Ports. 

Ve'na Ba-sil'i-ca.* (“Royal Vein.’’) 
The large vein of the arm. See Basiuic. 

Ve'na Ca’va In-fe'ri-or,* or Vena 
Ca'va As-cen'dens.* (“Inferior or 
Ascending Hollow Vein.”) The large 
vein which extends from the articulation 
of the fourth and fifth lumbar vertebrae 
to the right auricle of the heart. 

We'na Ca'va Su-pe'ri-or* (“Supe- 
rior Hollow Vein”), otherwise called 
Ve'na Ca'va De-scen'dens* (‘De- 
scending”). The grand trunk which 
transmits the blood of the head, the neck, 
the superior extremities, and part of the 
circulation of the thorax to the heart. 
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Vena Portz. Sce Portan Vern. 

Ve'nz,* gen. Ve-na’rum, the plural 
of Vena, which see. 

Wenze Alares. See ALArES VEN. 

We'nz Ca’vee.* (Literally, “ Hollow 
Veins.”’) The two large terminating 
trunks of the veins, divided into the 
Vena cava superior, and Vena cava in- 
Serior. 

WVen-2-see'tio.* (“Cutting of a 
Vein.”) See VENESECTION. 

Ve-na'tion. [Wena’tio; from ve'na, 
a “vein.”] The mode in which veins 
are distributed throughout the lamina of 
a leaf. There are two principal modes 
of venation, which are characteristic of 
the two grand divisions of phenogamous 
plants, viz. RetTICULATED and PARALLEL- 
VEINED, which see. 

Ven-e-na'tion, [From vene!no, vene- 
na'tum, to “poison.”] The act of poi- 
soning. 

Ven-e-nif’er-ous. [Venenif’erus; 
from vene'num, “poison,” and fe’ro, to 
“‘bear.’’] Bearing poison. Applied to 
plants. 

Ve-ne're-al. [Vene’reus; from 
Ve'nus, the goddess of love.] Belong- 
ing to sexual intercourse, or venery. 
Also, the same as APHRODISIAC. 

Vene'real Dis-ease’. [Mor’bus 
Aphredis'ius or Wene'reus.] A 
general term for gonorrheal as well as 
syphilitic affections, but more frequently 
applied to the latter. See Syruruts. 

Vene'real Disease’, True. Syph- 
ilis, or Lwes venerea. 

Ven’e-ry. [From Ve'nus, the god- 
dess of love.] The pleasures of love; 
sexual intercourse. 

Ven-e-sec’ tion. [Venzsee'tio, 
o'nis; from ve'na, a “vein,” and se’co, 
sec'tum, to “‘eut.”] The minor operation 
of opening a vein with a lancet, other- 
wise called phlebotomy; a bleeding or 
blood-letting. 

Ven’om. [Lat. Vene’num; Fr. 
Venin, veh-nine’.] Poison. Usually 
applied to the poison secreted by certain 
animals; as that of poisonous serpents, 
of the spider, wasp, ete. 

Ven’o-mons. [From  vene’num, 
“poison.”] Poisonous. Usually ap- 
plied to certain noxious animals. 

Ve’nose. [Weno’sus;: from ve'na, 
a “vein.”] Veiny; abounding in veins. 

Ve'nous. [Vemo’sus; from the 
same.] Relating to the veins; con- 
tained in the veins. 

Ven’ter,* gen. Ven’tris. A Latin 
term signifying the “stomach,” or “bel- 
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ly.” (Fr. Ventre, vontr.) Also applied 
to the “ womb.” 

Ven'ter I’mus.* (“Lowest Belly.’) » 
Another name for the ABbomEN, which 
see. 

Ven-ti-la tion. [| Ventila’tio, o'nis; 
from ven'tilo, ventila'tum, to “blow,” to 
“fan.”] The act of ventilating or re- 
newing the air of apartments, ete.; the 
art of conveying currents of fresh air 
through apartments, or confined places, 
so as to maintain the atmosphere in a 
state of purity. 

Wentouse, von*tooz’. The French 
for ‘“‘cupping-glass.” See CucuRBITULA. 

Ven'tral. [Ventra’lis; from ven'- 
ter, the “belly.”] Belonging to the 
belly; abdominal. In Botany, relating 
to the inner side of a simple. pistil, viz. 
that side next the axis. 

Ven'tral Su’ture (of a pistil or 


pericarp). The inner suture, or that 
next the axis of the flower. 

Ventre. See Venter, and §Sro- 
MACH. 


Wen’'tri-cle. [Ventric’ulus; dimi- 
nutive of ven’ter, the “belly.”] Applied 
to certain cavities of the brain and of 
the heart. See Hrarr. 

Ven'tricle of the Lir’ynx. [Ven- 
trie’ulus Laryn’gis, plural WVen- 
trie’uli Laryn’gis. | A depressed 
fossa situated immediately above the 
horizontal projection of the chorda voca- 
lis at each side. 

Ven’'tri-cose. [Ventrico’sus; from 
ven'ter, the “belly.”] Having a swelled- 
out appearance, like a belly; big-bellied. 
See Urcreo.Lare. 

Ven-trie’u-li,* gen. Ven-trie-u- 
lo'rum, the plural of VenrricuLes. 

WVentric uli Tri-cor’nés,* (‘ Three- 
Horned Ventricles.”) A designation of 
the two lateral ventricles of the brain. 
See Tricorne. 

Ven-trie’u-lus.* [Diminutive of 
ven'ter, the “belly.”] The stomach; the 
principal organ of digestion. See Sro- 
mAcH. Also, a VENTRICLE, which see. 

Ven-tril’o-quism. [From ven'ter, 
the “belly,” or “stomach,” and Jo’quor, 
to “speak ;” because it often seems as if 
the voice were formed in the stomach or 
chest, and not in the mouth.] The 
utterance of the voice in such manner 
within the mouth that, by varying its 
tones in imitation of the voices of others, 
and according to supposed distances of 
the speakers, but without perceptible 
motion of the lips, perfect illusion is 
produced ; also called gastrologaism., One 
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possessing the power of ventriloquism is 
termed a ventriloquist. 

_Ventriloquist. See Venrritoguism. 

Ven-iril’o-quous. [Ventril’o- 
quus.|] Relating to, or having the 
power of, ventriloquism. 

Ven’ trose. [Venutro’sus; from 
ren'ter, a “belly.”] Having a belly, or 
swellings like the belly. See GAsrropEs. 

Ven'u-la.* [Diminutive of ve’na, a 
“vein.”] A little vein. 

Ve'nus,* gen. WVen'e-ris. (The 
goddess of beauty and love.) An an- 
cient name of copper, which was so 
called because this metal was originally 
procured in great quantities in the island 
of Cyprus, the favorite abode of Venus. 
Also, a term for sexual love. See 
VENEREAL. 

Ve'nus, Crys'tals of. A common 
name for the crystallized acetate of cop- 
per. 

Wer, vér. 
See Vermis. 

Ve-ra'tri-a,* or Ver’a-trin, Ver-a- 
tri’ma.* [From Vera’trum.] The Phar- 
macopceial name || for a vegetable alkali 
obtained from sabadilla. It is very 
poisonous. 

We-rat’riec. [Werat’/ricus,| Belong- 
ing to veratria. 

WVe-ra'trum.* A Linnean genus of 

the class Polygamia, natural order Je- 
lanthacee. Also, the Pharmacopeial 
name (Lond., Ed., and Dub. Ph.) for 
the root of Veratrum album. 
_ Wera’trum Al’bum.* Veratrum, or 
white hellebore; also termed J/elleborus 
albus. The Pharmacopceial name (U.S. 
Ph.) for the rhizoma of the Veratrum 
album, It is a violent emetic and 
cathartic; in small doses it is a general 
stimulant to the secretions. 

Vera'trum Sab-a-dil/la.* The 
name of one of the plants which afford 
sabadilla, 

Vera'trum Vir'i-de.* American 
hellebore. The Pharmacopeial name 
(U.S. Ph.) for the rhizoma of the Vera- 
trum viride. It is a violent emetic. 

Verbenaceze,* ver-be-na’/she-é. A 
natural order of exogenous plants, com- 
mon in the tropies of both hemispheres, 
and in the temperate parts of South 
America. Itincludes the Verbena, Vitez, 
and Jectona (Teak), a large tree of India 
which is perhaps the best timber for 
ship-building in the world. 

Werd Antiqme, verd an-teek’, <A 
beautiful mottled green marble, or aggre- 
gate of marble and serpentine. 


The French for “worm.” 
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Verdigris, ver'de-gréss.  [Lat. AR- 
ra’go; Fr. Vert-de-gris, ver deh-gré’.] 
A common name for the subacetate of 
copper (Cupri subacetas). It occurs in 
masses of a pale-green color, almost 
wholly soluble with the aid of heat in 
dilute sulphuric acid. It is used exter- 
nally as a detergent and escharotic, and 
is occasionally applied to chronic erup- 
tions, foul and indolent ulcers, and 
venereal warts. 

Wer'di-ter. A blue pigment obtained 
by adding chalk or whiting to a solu- 
tion of copper in nitric acid. It is a 
hydrated percarbonate of copper. 

Wer'jitice. [From the French verd, 
“green,” and jus, “juice.”] (Fr. Verjus, 
vér'zhii’.) The juice of green or unripe 
grapes, crab-apples, ete. 

Wer’més,* the plural of Verwmis, 
which see. 

Wermicelli, vér-me-chel’le. [From 
ver'mis, a “worm.’’] An Italian article 
of food made from a paste of wheat flour, 
cheese, eggs, and sugar, which paste is 
formed into long wormlike pieces by 
forcing it through holes. 

Ver-mie'u-lar. [Vermicula’ris; 
from ver'mis, a “worm.”] Wormlike in 
shape or appearance. 

Ver-mic'u-late. [Vermicula’tus; 
from the same.] Resembling a worm. 

Ver-mic-u-la'tion. [Vermicula’- 
tio, o'nis; from the same.] A peculiar 
motion in certain parts like the progres- 
sion of a worm. 

WVer-mic’u-lose, or Wer-mic’u- 
lous. [Vermiculo’sus; from vermic'- 
ulus, a “little worm.”} Having worms. 

Ver'mi-form. [Vermifor'mis ; 
from ver'mis, a “worm.”’] Formed like 
a worm; wormlike. 

Ver’miform Prog’ess. [Proces’- 
sus Vermifor’mis.| Applied to the 
process connecting the two hemispheres 
of the cerebellum, like an earthworm 
rolled up. 

Ver'mi-fuge. [Vermif agus ; 
from vermis, a “worm,” and fu'go, to 
“drive away.’”’] Having power to expel 
worms; anthelmintic. See Anrrscouic. 

Ver-mil'i-on. [Vermil/ium.| A 
red pigment of remarkable beauty; the 
same as cinnabar, or bisulphuret of mer- 
eury. 

Ver-mi-na'tion. [Vermina’tio, 
o'nis; from ver'nis, a “worm.”’] See 
MALIs. 

Wer'mis,* plural’ Ver’més. (Fr. 
Ver, vér.) A worm. Applied in Medi- 
cine to an animal which infests the 
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intestines of man and other animals. 
Among the most common and important 
intestinal worms may be mentioned the 
As'caris lumbricot’ des, Oxyurus vermicula- 
ris (or As'caris vermicularis), Tx'niala'ta, 
Te'niaso'lium, and Trichoceph'alus, which 
are noticed under their proper heads, 
Often applied in the plural ( Vermes) 
somewhat loosely to a class or division 
of animals including leeches, earth- 
worms, snails, ete. 

Ver-miv’o-rous. [Vermiv’orus; 
from ver'mis, a “worm,” and vo!ro, to 


“devour.”] Feeding on worms and 
insects. 
Ver-nac’u-lar. [Vernaec’ulus; 


from ver'na, a “bondman,” a ‘ home- 
born servant.”] Native; indigenous; 
pertaining to one’s native country. 

Wer'nal. [Verna'lis; from ver, the 
“spring.”] Belonging to spring. 

Ver-na'tion. [Verna'tio, 0/nis; 
from the same.] The disposition of nas- 
cent leaves in the bud. Also called Pra- 
FOLIATION, 

Ver-no'ni-a An-thel-min’ti-ca.* 
An Enst Indian plant of the natural 
order Composite, highly commended as 
a bitter tonic. The seeds are used as 
an anthelmintic. ' 

Wérole, vi'rol’. The French term for 
Sypuitis, which see. 

Ve-ron'i-ea.* A Linnwan genus of 
the class Diandria, natural order Sero- 
phulariacer, or Pediculares. 

Veronica A-quat'i-ca.* A name 
for Veronica beceabunga, 

Veron’ica Bec-ca-bun’ga.* The 
systematic name of the plant brooklime, 
or water-pimpernel. It was formerly 
much employed in Medicine, but its use 
of latter time has been generally aban- 
doned. 

Wer-ru’ea.* A wart; a hardening of 
the cuticle, of various appearance. A 
genus of the order Zumores, class Locales, 
of Cullen’s Nosology. Also applied toa 
little knob oecurring on the under sur- 
face of fungi. 

Ver-ru'ci-form. [Verrucifor’- 
mis; from verru'ca, a “wart.”] Hav- 
inz the form of a wart. 

Vér'ru-cose. [Verruco’sus; from 
the same.] Warty; covered with warts: 
ver’rucous. 

Ver-ru’eu-lose. [Verruaculo’sus; 
from verru'cula, a “little wart.”|  Hav- 
ing small warts: verruculous. 

Ver'sa-tile. | [Versat/ilis; from 
ver'so, versa'tum, to “turn often.’’] 
Vane-like; oscillating. Applied to an 
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anther when the apex of the filament is 
attached to a point near its middle. 

WVer-sic'o-lor, o/ris.* [From ver/- 
sus, “changed,” and. co'lor, “color.”] 
Changing color, or having many tints; 
versicolored. 

Wer’'te-bra,* plural Wer'te-brze. 
[From ver'to, to “turn.”] <A peculiarly- 
shaped bone, twenty-four of which com- 
pose the spine, or vertebral column and 
canal containing the spinal marrow. 
Each vertebra is.composed of— 

1. A body, or the main part, forming 
the centre of the spine, and bearing chiefly 
the weight of the body. It is sometimes 
termed the cen’trum, or “centre.” 

2. Four articulating processes, by which 
it is joined to the next vertebra. These 
are sometimes called oblique processes, 
the upper ones the ascending oblique, the 
lower the descending oblique processes. 

3. A spinous process, which .projects 
directly backward, those of the different 
vertebrae: forming with their points the 
ridge of the back: from their sharpness 
the vertebral column is called the Spine. 

‘A. Two transverse processes, which stand 
out at right angles, or laterally, from 
the body of the vertebra. —- 

Ver'tebra Den-ta'ta.* The avis, 
or second cervical vertebra. 

WVer'te-brie,* gen. Ver-te-bra/rum, 
the plural of VerreBra, which see. 

Ver'tebra, False. A term applied 
to the various portions of the sacrum 
and os coccygis, regarded as vertebre 
joined together by ossification, 

Ver'te-bral. [Vertebra’lis.|  Be- 
longing to a vertebra, or the vertebrae. 

Ver’tebral Arch, In-fe'ri-or. The 
same as Hawau Ancu, which see. 

Ver'tebral Arch, Su-pe'ri-or. Ap- 
plied in Comparative Anatomy to the 
portion of the vertebra above (the animal 
being in its horizontal position) the cen- 
trum, or body, forming the bony archway 
or canal in which is lodged the spinal 
marrow. 

Ver'tebral Ar’te-ry.  [Arte’ria 
Vertebra'lis.| A large artery, so 
named because it passes through a bony 
canal formed for it by the perforations 
of the cervical vertebra. This and the 
carotid are the arteries of the brain. 

Ver'tebral Ca-nal’. [Cana'lis Ver- 
tebra‘lis.] Applied to the canal ex- 
tending through the length of the verte- 
bral column, and containing the spinal 
marrow. 

Ver'tebral Column. [ Lat. Colum’- 
na Vertebra’lis; Fr.Colonne Vertébrale, 
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ko'lonn’ vér'ta'bral’.] Also called Spi‘« 
nal Col’umn [Colum’na Spina'lis}, 
and Spime (Lat. Spima; Fr. chine, 
A’shén’}. The bony column which forms 
the posterior part of the skeleton, be- 
tween the head and pelvis. It is com- 


posed of twenty-four vertebra, divided | 


into— 

1. The Cervical, or those of the neck, 
seven in number, characterized by hay- 
ing their transverse processes perforated 
for the passage of the vertebral artery. 
The first of these is called the atlas, 
from its immediately supporting the 
head; the second, the dentata, odontoides, 
or axis, from its axis or toothlike pro- 
cess, upon which it turns; and the low- 
est, vertebra prominens, from its spinous 
process being so much longer than the 
others. 

2. The Dorsal, or those of the back, 
twelve in number. These are distin- 
guished by having articular surfaces for 
the heads of the ribs. 

3. The Lumbar, or those of the loins, 
five in number, and distinguished by 
their size and the length of the trans- 
verse processes. 

Vertebral Disease. See Sponpyt- 
ARTHROCACE. 

Ver'tebral Gut'ter. The vertebral 
gutters are situated at the side of the 
backbone, between the spinous processes 
and the angles of the ribs. 

Ver-te-bra'ta,* the plural neuter of 
VeERTEBRATUS, which see. 

Vertebrates. See VERTEBRATUS. 

Ver-te-bra'tus.* Vertebrated; hav- 
ing vertebre. Applied in the plural 
neuter (Vertebra'ta) to the first great 
division of the animal kingdom, having 
a spine formed of vertebree movable on 
each other, and each perforated by an 
annular opening for the passage of the 
spinal marrow. 

Ver'tex, icis.* [From ver'to, to 
“turn.”] The summit or top of any 
thing. In Astronomy, the same as 
zenith. The vertex of an angle or cone 
is the angular point, or that in which 
the sides of the angle or cone intersect. 
In Anatomy, the top or erown of the 
head. 

Ver’ ti-eal. [Vertiea'lis; from 
ver'tex.| Pertaining to the vertex; di- 
rected up and down; perpendicular. 

Ver’ ti-cés,* the plural of Vertex. 

WVer'ti-eil, or Ver'ti-cel. [Verti- 
eil’ins; from ver'to, to “turn.”] A 
whorl; a set of organs arranged in a 
cirele around the axis of a plant. 
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Ver-tig/il-late. [Werticilla’tus.] 
Disposed in verticils; whorled. Leaves 
are called verticillate when three or 
more are ranged around each node. 

Ver-ti-cil-li-flo’rous. _‘[ Verticil- 
lifle’rus; from verticil’lus, a “spindle,” 
and jlvs, a “flower.”] Having spikes 
composed of verticils. 

Ver-ti-eil' lus,’ plural Ver-ti-cil/li. 
ey sometimes applied to the verte- 

ree. 

Ver-tig/i-nous. [Vertigino’sus. | 
Relating to vertigo, . 

Ver'ti-go. [Verti’go, g'inis; from 
ver'to, to “turn.”] (Fr. Ltourdissement, 
A'toor'déss'mone’.) Dizziness; swimming 
of the head;. giddiness. 


Verumontanum. See Caput GAL- 
LINAGINIS. 
We-sa'ni-a,* plural Ve-sa'ni-ze. 


[From vesa’nus, “mad,” “furious.” ] Mad- 
ness. Applied in the plural to an order 
in Cullen’s Nosology, including diseases 
in which the judgment is impaired, with- 
out coma or pyrexia. 

WVe-si'ca.* [From vas, a “vessel.” ] 
Abladder. In ordinary acceptation, the 
Vest'ca urina'ria, or urinary bladder. 
Applied also to any thing resembling a 
bladder. 

Vesi'ca Fel'lis.“ (“Bladder of the 
Bile.’”’) See GaLu-BLapDer. 

Vesi'ca Nat-a-to’ri-a.* 
ming Bladder.”) 
fishes, ete. 

Wes'i-cal. [Vesica’lis; from vesi'ed, 
a “bladder.’’] Having the appearance 
of a bladder. 


(“Swim- 
The- air-bladder of 


WVesicantia,* yes-e-kan'she-a. Sco 
VESICANTS. 
Ves'i-cants. [WVesican'tia; from 


vesi'ca, a “bladder;” also, a “ blister.’’} 
Epispastics. Topical agents which eause 
the exhalation of a thin serous fluid 
under the cuticle. 

Ves'i-cat-ing. [WVes’icans, an’/is ; 
from the same.] The same as Vrsica- 
TORIUS. 

Ves-i-ca'tion. [WVesica’tio, 0'1/s ; 
from the same.] The action of a vesi- 
cant: the formation of a blister. 

Ves-i-ca-to'ri-um.* [From the 
same.] (Fr. Vésicatoire, va'zéka'twar’.) 
A blister, or vesicatory. 

Wes-i-ca-to'ri-us.* [From the 
same.|. Having the property of-raising 
a blister; blistering: ves’icatory. 

Vesicatory. See Vesicarorivs, and 
VESICATORIUM. 

Wesi-ele. [Wesie’ula; diminutive 
of vesi’ca, a “bladder.”] Literally, a 
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“small bladder;” usually applied to an 
elevation of the cuticle, containing a clear 
watery fluid. Applied in the plural to 
certaiu little receptacles, ete. 

Ves'i-cle, Ger’mi-nal. A nucleated 
vesicle, being the earliest-formed part of 
the ovum. Its nucleus is termed the 
germinal spot. 

We-sie'u-la Fel'lis.* (‘“ Bladder of 
the Bile.’’?) See GALL-BLADDER. 

We-sie’u-lze,* the plural of Vesic’ula. 
See VESICLE. 

Vesiculz Graafianze. 
AN VESICULA. 

Vesiculz Nabothi. 
GLANDULA. 

Wesic’ulze Sem-i-na’lés.* (‘‘Sem- 
inal Vesicles.) The two reservoirs or 
receptacles of the semen situated on 
the back and lower part of the urinary 
bladder, 

Ve-sie’u-lar. [WVesicula’ris; from 
vesic'ula, a “vesicle.”] Belonging to or 
having vesicles. 

Vésicule du Fiel, vi‘zé'kiil’ dii fe-é1', 
or Wésieule Biliaire, viA‘zé'kiil’ bé'- 
le-Gr’. The French terms for GALL- 
BuLappeEr, which see. 

Ves-i-cu-lif’er-ous. 
erus; from vesic'ula, a “ vesicle, 
fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing vesicles. 

We-sic’u-lous. [Vesiculo’sus;: 
fram vesic'ula, a “vesicle.’’] Having or 
resembling vesicles. 

WVes’per-time. [From ves'per, “even- 
ing.”’] Appearing or expanding in the 
early evening. Applied to flowers. 

Wes’sel. (Fr. Vaisseau, va'sd'.) A 
eanal or conduit by which blood, chyle, 
etc., are conveyed through the body and 
organs. (See Vas.) Applied in Botany 
to ducts and tubes. See Sprrat VESSELS, 
and VAScULAR TISSUE. 

WVessie, vi'sé’, or vés'sé’. The French 
for UrtnAry BLApper, which see. 

Ves'ti-bule. [Vestib’ulum.] Origi- 
nally, the “porch or eutry to a house.” 
Applied to the small elliptical cavity of 
the internal ear, behind the cochlea, and 
in front of the semicircular canals. 

Veta, ya’ta, or Puma, poo’nd. A dis- 
ease prevalent in the elevated districts 
of South America, supposed to be caused 
by breathing rarefied air; it resembles 
sea-sickness. 

Vet’e-ri-na-ry¥. 
from ve'ho, to “earry.”] 
“belonging to beasts of burden.” 
next article. 

Vet/erinary Med i-cine. [Medici’- 
na Veterina ria.} The healing art as 
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See GRAAFI- 


See NaAnorur 


[Vesieulif’- 
” and 


[Veterina’rius; 
Literally, 
See 


VIC 3 
applied to diseases in horses, cattle, ete. ; 
anciently called Mulo-medicina. 

Vex’il-la-ry. [Vexilla’ris; from. 
vexil’lum, a “banner.”] Pertaining to 
the vexillum. Applied to sstivation, 
when the vexillum embraces the other 
petals. 

Vex'il-late. [WVexilla’tus; from 
the same.] Having a vexillum. Applied 
to a papilionaceous plant. 

Vex-il’lum.* [From ve'ho, vec'tum, 
to “carry.”’] Originally, a standard or 
ensign. The standard or upper petal of 
a papilionaceous flower. 


Wi-a-bil i-t¥. [Sce next article] 
Ability to live. 
Vi'a-ble. [Lat. Viab’ilis; Fr. Via- 


ble, ve'dbl’; from vie, “life.”] A term in 
Medical Jurisprudence signifying “able 
or likely to live.” Applied to the con- 
dition of a child at birth. 

Vive Laeh-ry-ma‘lés.*  (“ Lachry- 
mal Passages.”) A collective term for 
the double apparatus for the seeretion 
and excretion of the tears. This appa- 
ratus consists of the lachrymal gland, 
lachrymal ducts, the puncta lachrymalia, 
lachrymal sac, and nasal canal. 

Wize Prime. See Pros Viz. 

Wial. See Pura. 

Vi-bi'cés.* [Plural of vi'bex, the 
“mark of a blow.’’] Large purple spots 
which appear beneath the skin in certain 
malignant fevers. 

Vi'bra-tile.. [Vibrat'ilis; from vi'- 
bro, vibra'tum, to “shake,” or ‘bran- 
dish.”’] Having an oscillatory motion; 
moving to and fro, or from side to side. 

Vi-bra’'tion. [Vibra’tio, nis; 
from the same.] A very rapid move- 
ment which an elastic and rigid rod 
fixed at one of its extremities, or a cord 
stretched at the two ends, executes in 
oscillating. In Mechanics, the recipro- 
cating motion of a body, as a pendulum, 
musical chord, ete. 

Vi' bra-to-ry. 
Similar to VipraTILe. 

Vib’ri-o.* [From the same.] A name 
given to minute animalcules developed in 
putrefying animal fluids. 

Vi-bris'sze, a’rumand o/rum.* [From 
the same.] The stiff hairs in the nos- 
trils. Also, the stiff, long-pointed bris- 
tles which grow from the upper lip and 
other parts of the head of mammals. 

Vi-ca’ri-ous. [Viea’rius; from 
vi'cis, “change.”] Acting in the place 
of another, or taking the place of an- 
other: as, vicarious seeretion. 


Vieq @Azyr (vék di‘zér’), Cen'tra 


[Vibrato’rius.] 


VID 


@-va'li-a of. The white substance sur- 
rounded by the gray portion of the hemi- 
spheres of the cerebrum when the upper 
parts are sliced off nearly on a level 
with the corpus callosum.—(MAYNE.) 

Vid’i-an Nerve. The third or pos- 
terior branch of the spheno-palatine. 

Wie, vé. The French term for Lire, 
which see. 

Wieillesse, ve-d'yéss’, or ve-él'yéss’. 
The French word for “old age.” See 
SeNEcTUS. ‘ 

Vieus’sens (ve-u'sens), Cen’trum 
@-va'le of. The white substance sur- 
rounded by the gray or cortical portion 
of the cerebrum when both hemispheres 
are sliced off quite on a level with the 
corpus calloswm.—({MAYNE.) 

Wigilance. See Peryicitium. 

Vil-lif'er-ous. [Villif/erus; from 
vil’lus, “wool,” or “shaggy hair,” and 
fe'ro, to “bear.”] Bearing long hairs. 
Applied to plants. 

Vil-lose’, or Vil‘lous. [WVillo’sus; 
from vil’lus, “wool,” or “hair.”] Shaggy 
with long and soft hairs. Applied to 
stems, ete. 

Vil'lus,* plural Vil/li. [From vel’ lus, 
a “fleece of wool’’?} Originally, *‘ hair,” 
or the “nap of cloth.” Applied in the 
plural to the small conical projections on 
the valvule conniventes, having small pores 
which are the mouths of the absorbent 
vessels. In Botany, a hairy pubescence 
composed of slender and soft, hair-like 
filaments. 

_ Wi-min’e-ous. [From vi’men, an 
“osier” or “twig.”] Bearing or resem- 
bling long and flexible twigs like wicker. 

Vine. [Vin'‘ea; from vi'num, “wine.” ] 
Any trailing, climbing, or twining stem. 
Vine, originally and properly, is applied 
to the Grape-vine. 

Winegar. See Acerum. 

Vinegar, Mother of. See Morner 
or VINEGAR. 

Vi-nif'er-ous. [Vinif’erus; from 
vi’num, “wine,” and fe'ro, to “bear.’”’] 
Wine-bearing or wine-yielding. See 
Vitis VINIFERA. 

Vi'nous. [Vimo’sus; from 7r7‘num, 
“wine.”] Relating to, or resembling, 
wine. 

Vi'‘num.* A Latin word for wine, the 
juice of the grape. See Wine. 

Vinum Album. See Vinumw Xerr- 
cuM. 

Vi'num An-ti-mo/ni-i.* (‘Wine 
of Antimony.”) See AnrrmonrAL WINe. 

Vinum Por-ten'se,* or Vi'num 
Ru’brum* (“Red Wine”), 1850. The 
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Pharmacopeeial name (U.S. Ph.) for port 
wine. 

Vi‘num Xér'i-cum.* The Phar- 
macopeeial name (U.S. and Br. Ph.) for 
sherry wine, otherwise called Vinwmn album 
and Vi'num al’bum Hispa'num. 

Vi'o-la.* [From io, a “violet.”] A 
Linnean genus of the class Pentandria, 
natural order Violacex. Also, the Phar- 
macopceial name (U.S. Ph.) for the herb 
of Viola pedata; (Lond. and Ed. Ph.) 
for the flowers of the Vi’ola odora'ta, or 
sweet violet. It is a demulcent and ex- 
pectorant. 

Viola Ca-ni’na.* Dog Violet. A 
plant the root of which is emetie and 
cathartic. 

Viola Od-o-ra'ta.* 
let. See Viona. 

WViolaceze,* vi-o-la’she-é. 
order of exogenous plants, natives of 
many temperate regions. Emetic pro- 
perties are generally possessed by the 
roots of this order, which includes the 
Vi'ola (Violet). 

Vi-o-la'ceous. [Viola'ceus.] Re- 
sembling the violet. 

Vi'o-let, Sweet. The Viola odorata. 

Viper, or Vipére. See CoLruner 
Bervs. 

Wir, gen. Vivi, A Latin word sig- 
nifying a “man” (or “male”), as distin- 
guished from a woman; while Homo 
signifies man (human being), when refer- 
ence is made to the race without respect 
to sex. See Hono. 

Vi'rés,* gen. Vir'i-iim, 
of Vis, which see. 

« Vi-rés’cent. [From vires’co, to “be- 
come green.’”’] Somewhat green. 

Vir’gate. [Virga’tus; from vir’ga, 
a “rod.”] Having the form of a rod; 
wand-like. 

WVir'gin Oil. The substance which 
flows first from the pulp of the ripe juice 
of the olive, on expression. 

Vir-gi-na‘le Claus’trum.* A name 
sometimes applied to the Hymen. 

Vir-gin'i-an Snake’-root. 
Aristolochia serpentaria. 
TARIA. 

Vir'gin’s Milk. A cosmetic pre- 
pared by mixing one drachm of simple 
tincture of benzoin with four ounces of 
water. 


The sweet vio- 


A natural 


The plural 


The 
See SERPEN- 


Wir-gul’'tum.* [From vir'ga, a 
“yod.”] A twig or young shoot. 


Wi'ri,* gen. Vi-ro’rum, the plural 
of Vir, which see. 
Vir'i-de @Mris.* (The “Green of 
Brass.’”’) Another term for “ae 
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Vir-I-dés'cent. [From vir/idis, 
“green.”] The same as VIRESCENT, 
which see. 

Wir-t-di-flo'rus.* [From vir'idis, 
“green,” and flos, a “flower.”] Having 
flowers of a green color. 

Vir'i-dimn. [Viridi'ma; from vir’7- 
dis, “green.”] Proposed by De Can- 
dolle for CuromweuLe, which see. 

Wi' rile. [Wiri'liss from vir, a 
“man.”’| Belonging to a man; peculiar 
to man, as distinguished from woman. 

Virile Membrum. Sec Memusrum 
VIRILE. 

Virilis tas. See ras Viriiis. 

Wi-ril'i-ty¥.  [Viril/itas, a’tis; from 
virilis, “proper to man.”| Manhood; 
full age. Usually applied to the genera- 
tive power of man. 

Wir'u-lent. [Virulen'tus; fromi’- 
rus, a “poison.” | Poisonous; malignant. 

Wi'rus [From vis, plural - vi’res, 
“strength.”] Literally, “poison.” Ap- 
plied to any matter produced by disease, 
and capable of propagating that disease 
by inoculation or contagion. 

Wis,* plural Wi'rés. A Latim word 
signifying “force,”’ or “power.” 

Vis a Ter'go.* Literally, “force 
from behind.” Any impelling power. 

Wis For-ma-ti/va* (‘Formative 
Power.”) The formative power or in- 
fluence which is supposed to preside over 
the nourishment and growth of the body, 
and the performance of its various func- 
tions. 

Wis Inertize® (in-er’she-<). 
of Inertia.”’) See Iverrra. 

Wis Med-i-ca'trix (or Com-ser-va'-, 
trix) Na-tu’rse The healing or pre- 
serving power of nature. 

Vis Mortu-a.* (“Dead Force.”’) 
That property by which a musele con- 
tracts. after the death of the animal to 
which it belongs, or after it has been eut 
from a living body. 

Vis Ner’ve-a.* (“Nervous Force or 
Power.”) The name given by Haller to 
that power in the muscular fibre which 
enables it to receive impressions con- 
veyed to it by the nerves. 

Vis Vi’ tee,* or Vis Vi-ta/his.* Vital 
power orforee. See IrrivaBiuiry. 

Wis’ ge-ra,* the plural of Viscws. 

Vis'¢e-ral. [Wiseera’lis; from ris’- 
cus, vis'ceris, a “bowel.”] Belonging to 
the viscera. See SPLANCHNIC. 

Vis'cid. [Wis’cidus; from vis’cum, 
*“birdlime.”] Clammy, gluey, adhesive. 

Vis-cid'i-ty, WVis-cos'i-ty. [ Vis- 
eid/itas, a’tis, or Viseos'itas, a’tis; 
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from the same.| The property of ad- 
hesiveness; stickiness or clamminess. 

Vis'coid. [Viseoi'des; from vis’ cum, 
the “mistletoe,” and eto;, a “form.’] 
Resembling the misiletoe. 

Vis'cous. [Visco'sus: from vis’cum, 
“hirdlime.”] Very glutinous; adhesive; 
sticky. 

Vis'cus,* or Vis’eum.* [Gr. fds, or 
Aiiol. Bioxés.] The fruit of the mistletoe, 
or Viscum album. A Linnean genus of 
the class Diewecia, natural order Loran- 
thacee. 

WVis’cus Quer’cus,* or Vis'’eum 
Al’bum.* The mistletoe, a parasitical 
plant growing on the oak, and other 
trees. + 
Vis'eus, cvis,* plural Vis’e¢e-ra. Any 
large organ contained in the splanchnie 
cavities, such as the lungs, liver, spleen, 
etc. In the plural, it signifies entrails. 

Vision. [Vi'sus and Vi'‘sio, o'nis; 
from vi'deo, vi'sum, to “see.”} (Fr. Vue, 
vii.) Sight; the faculty of seeing; the 
act of seeing; also, something which is 
the object of sight; am apparition. In 
the act or process of vision, the lens of 
the eye casts an image upon the retina 
similar to that thrown upon the sereem 
of a eamera obscura. From the retina 
the impression is eonveyed by the optic 
nerve to the brain. 

Vision, Defeetive, or. Depraved. 
See DysopsiA. 

Vision, Distorted. 
PHOPSIA. 

Wision, Double. 

Vision, Singte. 

Vision, Treble. 

Visual, yizh'u-al. 
used in, vision. 

Vis'uak Am’gie, in Optics, is the 
angle under which an object is seen, or 
the angle formed at the eye by the rays 
of light coming from the extremities of 
an object. 

Vis'uak Rays. The lines of light 
coming from an object to the eye. 

Wisus. See Vision. 

Vi'sus Trip’lex.* (“Triple Vision.”) 
The same as TrRIPLoP1A, which see. 

Vi'ta.* [From Gur), “life,” or “means 
of living.”] The state of existence or 
being; life. See Lire. 

Vi'ta Pro'pri-a.* Sometimes used 
as synonymous with Irrrrapinity. Sce 
Nisus Formatives. 

WVitaceze,*  yvi-ta’she-@, or Wi'tées.* 
A natural order of exogenous plants 
(climbing shrubs), natives of the milder 


See Metamor- 


See Diptopra. 
See MonoBLepsis- 
See TripLopra. 


and hotter parts of both hemispheres. . 


Pertaining to, or’ 
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The most important genus of this order 
is the Vi'tis (Grape-vine). 

Vi'tal. [Vita'lis; from v7’ta, “life.”] 
Belonging or essential to life. 

Vi'tal Air. A name for oxygen gas. 

Vital Functions. See Functions. 

Vi'tal Prin’ci-ple. |Princip’ium 
Vi'tz.] That on which life depends; 
the unknown cause of life, 

Vi-tal’'i-ty. [From vi’ta, “life.”] The 
principle of life; vital action, or vital 
power. 

Vi'ta-lize. [From vi’ta, “life.”] To 
animate; to endow with life. 

Vi'tals. [WVita’lia.] A term applied 
to the heart, lungs, brain, ete. E 

Vi-tel-lif/er-ous. [WVitellif’erus; 
from vitel'lus, and fe’re, to ‘bear.’’] 
Provided with a vitellus. Applied to cer- 
tain plants. 

Vi-tel’'lo-In-tes'ti-nal Duet. [From 
vitel'lus.] A wide duct by means of 
which the nutritive substance of the 
yolk enters the alimentary canal for the 
nutrition of the embryo. 

Wi-tellus.* = [From vi'ta, “life.’’] 
The yelk or yolk of the bird’s egg; also, 
the yelk or yolk of the ovwn, afterwards 
to become the Vesicula umbilicalis. In 
Botany, the thickened embryo-sac per- 
sistent in the seed, as in Sauru'rus. 

Wi'tés,* the plural of Vi't’s, forming 
the Jussieuan name of an order of plants. 
See Vitacr x. 

Vitia Conformationis,* vish’e-a 
kon-for-ma-she-o’nis. (“Faults or De- 
’ fects of Conformation.”) A term signi- 
fying malformations. 

Wit-i-li’go, inis.* A skin-disease in 
which there are smooth, white, glisten- 
ing tubercles about the ears, neck, or 
face, or over the whole body, mingled 
with shining papu/e. Also, a name for 
leprosy. 

Vi-til i-goid. [WVitiligoi’des; from 
vitili'go, and sico;, a “form.”] Resem- 
bling vitiligo. 

Vi'tis.* A Linnean genus of the 
elass Pentandria, natural order Vita- 
cen. 

Vi'tis Vi-nif’e-ra.* (‘ Wine-bear- 
ing Vine.”) The systematic name of 
the common Vine of Europe. 

Vit. Ov. Sol. See V.0.S. 

Vit’re-ous. [Vit/reus; from vi’trum, 
“glass.” |] Of, or pertaining to, glass; 
glassy; hyaline. 

Vit'rc-ous fiu’mor [Humor Vit’- 
wens |; called, also, Cox’ pus Vit’re-um* 
(“Vitreous Body”). The name applied 
to the transparent gelatinous substance 
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which fills the back part: of the eye be- 
hind the erystalline lens. 


Vit-ri-fac’tion. The same as ViTRI- 
FICATION, 
Vilt-ri-fi-ea'tion.  [WVitrifica’tio, 


O/nis; from vi’ trum, “glass,” and /fa'cio, 
to “make.”] The act or process of yit- 
rifying, or converting into glass. 

Vit'ri-ol. [Vitri’olum; from vi’- 
trum, “glass.”] A term applied to the 
sulphates of iron, copper, zine, accord- 
ing to their respective color, as green, 
blue, and white vitriol; named from 
their glass-like appearance. Also, a 
popular term for sulphuric acid. 

Vit’riol, Ag'id of. Sulphuric or 
vitriolic acid. 

Vit'riol, Blue. [Vitri’olum Cz- 
ru’leum.| The sulphate of copper. 
See Cupri SuLpHas. 

Vit’riol, Green. [Vitri'olum Vir'- 
ide.] The sulphate of iron; copperas. 

Vit/riol, Oil of. An old name for 
sulphuric acid, given because it was for- 
merly obtained by distillation from green 
vitriol (sulphate of iron, or copperas). 

Vit'riol, White. [WVitri’olum Al’- 
bum.] The common term for sulphate 
of zine. See Zinct SuLpHas. 

Vit-ri-ol’ie Ag/id. Sulphuric acid. 

Vitriolum. See VitTrio.. 

Vit-ro'sus.* [From 77’trum, “ glass.”’] 
The same as Virreous, which see. 

Vi'trum.* A Latin word signifying 
“ glass.” 

Vi'trum $An-ti-mo'ni-i.* (‘Glass 
of Antimony.”) A reddish-brown-colored 
glass obtained by first calcining anti- 
mony and then metting it in a crucible. 
It is employed in preparing tartarized 
antimony. 

Vivianiacez,* _viv-e-an-e-a’she-é, 
[From Vivia'nia, one of the genera.] 
A small natural order of exogenous 
plants, natives of Brazil and Chili. 

Vi-vip’a-rous. [WVivip’arus; from 
vi'vus, “alive,” and pa'rio, to “bring 
forth.”] Bringing forth young alive. In 
Botany, germinating from the seed, or 
sprouting from a bulb, etc., while still 
attached to the parent plant. 

Viy-i-pa'tion. [WVivipa’tio, o/nis; 
from the same.] A term applied to the 
mode of generation which consists in 
the ovum, when separated from the ovary, 
becoming attached to the maternal or- 
gans, and deriving its nourishment from 
them until birth. Otherwise termed vi- 
viparous generation. 

Viv-i-see'tion. [Vivisee’tio, o'nis; 
from vi'vus, “alive,” and se'co,. see'tum, 
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to “cut.”]} The cruel practice of cutting 
into or dissecting living animals. 

Wo'ecal. [WVoea'lis; from vox, vo'cis, 
the “voice.”’] Pertaining to the voice, 
or uttered by the voice. 

Vo’eal Chords, or Vo’ecal Lig'a- 
ments, The same as CHoRDm VOCALES, 
which see. 

Vochyaceze,* vo-ke-a’/she-é. [From 
Vo'chya, one of the genera.] A natural 
order of exogenous trees and shrubs, 
found in equinoctial America. 

Voice. [Lat. Vox, Vo'eis; Gr. dwri; 
Fr. Voix, vw4.] The sound produced in 
the larynx by means of the air which 
passes out of the trachea. 

Vo-lat‘ic. [Volat’icus; from vo'lo, 
vola'tum, to “fly.”] Flying; flitting. 

Vol'a-tile. [WVolat/ilis; from the 
same.] Evaporating; flying off; dis- 
posed to pass off by spontaneous evapor- 
ation. 

Volatile Al’ka-li, or Vol/atile 
Salt. The same as AMMONIA, which see. 

Vol-a-til i-ty. [Volatil'itas, a’tis; 
from volat'ilis, “volatile.”] The state 
of being volatile. That property by 
which certain bodies assume the elastic 
state. 

Vol-a-til-i-za'tion. [Volatiliza’- 
tio, o/nis; from the same.| The trans- 
formation of a solid body into gas or 
vapor. 

Vol-ean‘ie. Pertaining to a yoleano, 
or produced by a voleano. 

Vol-ea'’no. [From Vulca’nus, or Vol- 
ea’nus, the god of fire, and of smiths: 
he was supposed to have his workshops 
in voleanic mountains.] A mountain or 
hill having at the topacup-shaped cavity, 
called a crater, from which issue flames 
of fire, steam, and gases of various kinds, 
and sometimes streams of red-hot lava, 
masses of melted rock, stones, ashes, and 
scorie. 

Wo-li'tion. [From vo'lo, obsolete 
supine vol'itwn, to will,” to “desire.”’] 
The act of willing, or choosing, 

Vol-sel'la.* [From rel‘lo, rul’sum, 
to “pull.”’]| An instrument for removing 
bodies sticking in the throat; forceps. 
Also spelled Vulselia. 

Vol-ta’ie. Applied to a galvanic ap- 
paratus or battery invented by Volta. 
See GALVANIC. 

Vol'ta-ism. [Voltais’mus.] Gal- 
vanism, as produced by Volta’s appara- 
tus. See GALVANISM. 

Vol-tam’e-ter, [Vollam/etrum; 
from Vol'taism, and pérpov, a “ measure.’’ | 
An instrument for indicating the amount 
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of voltaic electricity passing through it 
in a given time. 

Vol'u-ble. [Vola’bilis; from vol’vo, 
volu'tum, to “roll.”] Apt to roll. In 
Botany, turning round spirally; twi- 
ning. 

Volume. [Volu’men. inis; from 
the same.] Originally, a roll of manu- 
script, which was the form of ancient 
books. A book or bundle. In Chemis- 
try, the bulk or dimension of gases. The 
space which a fluid occupies is called its 
volume. 

Der’mitE Vou'umes. The union of 
gases is always effected in simple pro- 
portions of their volumes: a volume of 
one gas combines with an equal volume, 
or twice, three, four, or five times the 
volume, of another gas, and in no inter- 
mediate proportion, This is called the 
law of definite volumes. 

Volun-ta-ry. [From volun'tas, the 
“will.”] Relating to the will; sponta- 
neous; acting or moving in obedience to 
the will. 


Vo-lute’.. [From vol’vo, volu’tum, to 
“yoll.”] Rolled up. Applied to parts 
of plants. 

Volva.* [From the same.] The 


membranous cover or wrapper enclosing 
a young fungus. 

Vol'vate. [Volwa’tus.] Provided 
with a volva. 

Vol'vu-lus.* [From volvo, to “roll.””] 
The same as Inkac Passion, which see. 

Vo'mer, eris.* A “ploughshare.” 
Applied toa small thin bone in the median 
line, forming the posterior and principal 
portion of the septum narium. 

Vom 'i-e2,* plural Vom i-gz. [From 
vo'mo, to “ vomit or expectorate.”] Ab- 
seess of the lungs; resolution of tu- 
bercles. 

Vom’'i-cus.* [From the same.] Per- 
taining to, or causing, vomiting. 

Vomiquier, vo'mé'ke-4’. The French 
name for StrYcHNOs, which see. 

Vomissement. See Vomrine. 

Vomit. [Vom’itus;. from vo'mo, 
ron'itum, to “vomit.” ] An emetic draught 
or powder; also, the matter rejected by 
vomiting. See Emeric, and Vomirine. 

Vom it-ing, [Vomi'tio, o'nis; from 
the same.] (Fr. Vomissement, vo'méss' - 
mone’,) The forcible ejection of the 
contents of the stomach through the 
esophagus and mouth; yomition; em- 
esis. 


Vomiting of Blood. See He#ma- 
TEMESIS. 
Vomition. See Vomirtine. 
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Vomito Nigro, vom’e-to nee’gro. 
(“Black Vomit.”) A Spanish name for 
-yellow fever. 

Vom-i-to’ri-a.* [See next article.] 
Emeties; agents which produce vomit- 
ing. 
Vom 'i-to-ry. [Vomito’rius; from 
vo'mo, vom'itum, to “vomit.”] Causing 
vomiting; emetic. See Emeric. 

Vomituritio,* = yvom-e-tu-rish’e-o. 
[From the same.] Retching; an in- 
effectual effort to vomit. 

Vom‘i-tus Cru-en’tus.* (“Bloody 
Vomit.”) See HaMAtTemesis. 

Vo-ra'cious. [Vo'rax, a’cis; from 
vo'ro, to “devour.”’] Devouring; rave- 
nous; extremely hungry. 

Voracious Appetite. See 
RACITY. ; 

Vo-rac'i-t¥, or Vo-ra’cious-ness. 
[From vo’ro, to “devour.”] Greediness 
for food. Also, the disease termed Bu. 
limia. See ADDEPHAGIA. 

Vor’'tex,* plural Vor’ti-cés. [From 
ver'to, to “turn.”] A Latin word signi- 
fying a “whirlpool.” In the Cartesian 
philosophy, vortex signifies a collection 
of material particles forming a fluid or 
ether, endowed with a rapid rotary motion 
about an axis. 

Vor'ti-cés,* the plural of Vortex. 

V. O. S., or Vit. Ov. Sel. — Vitel'lo 
o'vi solu’tus.* “Dissolved in the yolk 
of an egg.” 

Wox. See Voice. 

Vox Ab-s¢is'sa* (literally, “voice 
cut off’). Loss of voice. 

Vox Cholerica. See CHoLEROPHONE. 

V.S. — Venesec'tio.* “ Venesection.” 

Wue, vii. The French term for Vision, 
which see. 

Vuleanization. See VuLcanizine. 

Wul’ea-niz-er. A name forthe steam 
apparatus used in vulcanizing. 


Vo- 


WAT 


Wul ea-niz-ing. [From Vul'can, 
the god of fire.] A process by which 
eaoutchoue and some other substances 
| combined with sulphur, and exposed to 
the action of steam at a high tempera- 
ture, are rendered hard and elastic like 
horn. 

Wul-ne-ra’ri-a A’qua.* (“Vulne- 
rary Water.”) A water or lotion which 
promotes the healing of wounds. See 
ARQUEBUSADE, EAvu pb’. 

Wul ne-ra-ry. [Vulnera’rius; 
from vul'nus, vul'neris, a “wound.” | Be- 
longing to wounds. Applied to medi- 
cines which are supposed to favor the 
healing of wounds. 

Vul’pis Mor’bus.* (“Fox Disease.’’) 
A name for ALorrci4, which see. 

Vul’tus,* anciently written Vol’tus. 
[From ro/'itum, the old supine of ro'lo, 
to “will;” because the expression of the 
countenance indicates the wish or will.] 
A Latin word signifying the “counte- 
nance, look, or face.” 

Wul’va,* anciently written Vol’va. 
[From vol'vo, to “roll or wrap up.”] Ori- 
ginally, “that which is wrapped round 
any thing;” hence, the “ womb ;” now ap- 
plied to the fissure in the external parts 
of generation in the female, extending 
from the mons Ven'eris to the perineum. 

Vul'va Cér’e-bri.* A small aper- 
ture of the brain forming the part by 
which the three ventricles communi- 
eate. 

Wul-vi'tis, idis.* Inflammation of 
the vulva. 

Wulvi'tis Blen-nor-rhag’i-ea.* A 
muco-purulent discharge from the mu- 
cous membrane of the vulya. See BLen- 
NORRHAGIA. 

Wul vo-Vag'i-nal Gland. A small 
gland at each side of the junction of 
the vulva with the vagina. 


W. 


Wacke, wik, or wik’eh. (German.) | 


A modification of basalt. 

Wadd, wid. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the ores of manganese; and also 
to plumbago. 

Wakefulmess. See Agrypnia. 

Warm-Blood’ed. A term applied 
to mammals and birds which have a two- 
fold circulation, systemic and pulmonic. 
See Dipio-CaArpiac. 

Wart. See Verrvca. 

Warty. See VerRUCOSE. 
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Wash. See Lotion. 
Wash, Black. See BLack Wasa. 
Wast/ing. [From vas’to, to “waste,” 
or “destroy”?] See Consumption, Ema- 
CIATION, and TABES. 
Watchfulness. 
Watching. See Pervigitium. 
Water. See Aqua. 
Water-Bed, Arnott’s. 


See AGRYPNIA. 


See Hypro- 


static Bep. 
Wa/’ter-Brash. The common name 
for Pyrosis, which see. 
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Wa'ter-Cure. The system of medical 
treatment termed Hypropatruy, which 
see. 

Water, Distilled. 
STILLATA. 

Wa'ter-Dock. The Ru'mex aquat'i- 
cus or hk. Britan'nica hydrolap'athum. 

Wa'ter of Crys-tal-li-za’tion. 
The water which combines with salts in 
the act of crystallizing. 

Waters, Distilled. See Agu SrTiL- 


See Aqua Dr- 


LATITIA. 
Waters, Green. See GREEN WATERS. 
Waters, Mineral. See Agua MIngE- 

RALES. 


Waters, The. 
See Priitrz. 

Wa’ter-spout. A very remarkable 
meteorological phenomenon observed for 
the most part at sea, but sometimes also 
on shore, though generally near the 
ocean. Its general appearance may be 
described as follows: from a dense cloud 
a conical pillar, which appears to con- 
sist of condensed vapor, is seen to de- 
scend with the apex downwards. When 
over the sea, there are usually two 
cones,—one projecting from the cloud, 
and the other from the water below it. 


The Liquor amnii. 


These sometimes unite, and the junction. 


has been observed to be accompanied by 
a flash of lightning. 

Wa’'ter-Tomes. A name for pyrosis. 

Waved. See UnpuLATE. 

Wax. A name applied to various 
substances. (See Cera, and CERUMEN.) 
Vegetable wax is a ternary product of 
vegetation, occurring as an excretion on 
the surface of leaves and fruits, forming 
the bloom or glaucous surface which re- 
pels water. 

Wax-Ker’nels. The popular name 
for irritated submaxillary glands. 


Weanimg. See ABLACTATION. 
Wedge-Shaped. See Cunrrrorm. 


Weld. A name for Resepa Lurro.a, 
which see. 

Weld’/ing. The act of uniting metals 
by the hammer at a temperature below 
fusion. Iron (or steel) and platinum are 
said to be the only metals which can be 
welded, 

Wen. 
mor. 

Whartonian Duet. 
WHarton. 

Wheéal. An elevation of the skin, as 
if produced by a stroke from acane. See 
WHELK. ; 

Whéat. The seeds of the Zrit/icum 
hyber'num. 
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[u'pia?] An encysted tu- 


See Duct or 


WIL 


Wheel-Shaped. 
TrocHorp. 

Wheezing. 
Ruoncuvs. 

Whelk. Similar to wheal; also ap- 
plied to a small tubercle usually situated 
on the face, otherwise called Ionruus, 
which see. 

Whey, hwi. [Se’rum Lae’tis.] The 
fluid part of milk which remains after 
the separation of the curd. 


See Rorarr, and 


See Crrcunus, and 


Whiskey. See Sprrirus Frumentt. 

White Gum. The Strophulus albi- 
dus. 

White Lead. See Crrusr, and 


PLumBr CARBONAS. 

White Leg. The common name for 
PuLEeGMATIA DoLENs. 

White Pre-cip'i-tate. The Hy- 
drar'gyrum ammonia'tum of the United 
States and British Pharmacopeeias, other- 
wise called Hydrar’gyrum precipita’tum 
al'bum (“White Precipitated Mercury”), 
and Submu'rias hydrar'gyri ammonia'ta 
(“Ammoniated Submuriate of Mer- 
cury”). Used as an external application 
in psora and other cutaneous affections. 

White Swelling. A common name 
for Hyprarrurus, which see. 

White Vit’ri-ol- The sulphate of 
zinc. See Zinct SuLPHAS. 

Whi'ten-ing. See Buancuing. The 
carbonate of lime. See Cua. 


Whites. The popular name for Lrv- 
coRRHa@A, which see. 

Whitlow. See Onycnia, and Pa- 
RONYCHIA. 

Whooping-Cough. See Perrus- 
SIS. 

Whorl. See Vrerticim. 

Whorled. Disposed in whorls; ver- 
ticillate. 

Wild. In Botany, growing sponta- 


neously; uncultivated. 
Wild Cherry. See Prunus Virar- 


NIANA. 

Wild Cueumber. See Momorpica 
ELATERIUM. 

Wild'fire-Rash. See Srrorpnunus 
VoLATICUS. 


Willis, Chords of. [Chor’dze 
Willis’ii.] Small, white, fibrous bands 
which in many places cross the superior 
longitudinal sinus of the brain. 

Willis, Cir’ele of.  [Cir’culus 

yillis’ii.] See Crreunus. 

Will-o’-the-Wisp. See Iqnis-Fa- 
TUUS. 

Willow. See SArix. 

Willow, Crack. See Satix Fragr- 
LIS. 


WIL 


Willow, White. See Sarrx ALBA. 
Wind. See FLaruLence. 
Wind-Blast. “See Cour pr VENT. 
Wind Drop’sy. A name sometimes 
applied to Empuysema, which see. 

Wind’pipe. The trachea. 

Wine. [Vi’num.] Properly, the fer- 
mented juice of the grape, or of fruits 
the juice of which resembles that of the 
grape. All products of spirituous fer- 
mentation are sometimes denominated 
wines. 

Wine-Madmess. See yomanta. 

Wing. In Botany, any membranous 
expansion. See ALA, PENNA, and PINNA. 

Winged. See ALaAtE, and Pinnate. 

Wimg-like Bones. See ALARIA 


Ossa. 

Wing-like Weins. See ALAres 
VEN. 

Wing-Shaped. See Axirorm, ALA- 


ris, and PreryGOIDES. 

Wins’low, Fo-ra’men of. [Fora’- 
men Winslo’vii.| A somewhat oval 
opening, through which the cavity of the 
omentum communicates with the general 
peritoneal cavity. 

Wins'low, Lig'a-ment of. The 
external process of the tendon of the 
semimembranosus muscle, 

Wins'low, Pos-te’ri-or Lig’a- 
ment of. Irregular bands passing ob- 
liquely over the back part of the capsu- 
lar ligament of the knee-joint. 

Win-te’ra.* [Named from Captain 
Winter.} A Linnean genus of the class 
Polyandria, natural order Magnoliacex. 

Winte'ra Ar-o-mat’i-ca.* The 
former name of the Dri'mys aromat'ica, 
or Dri'mys Winte'ri, from which Winter's 
bark is procured. See Winter’s Bark. 

Win-te-ra’na Ca-nel’la.* A name 
for Canella alba. 

Winteranus Cortex. See WinTEr’s 
Bark. 

Win’'ter-Green. The common name 
for the Chimaph'ila wmbella'ta; other- 
wise called Pyr’ola wmbella’ta, and Gaul- 
the'ria procum’ bens. 

Win’ter’s Bark. [Wintera’nus 
Cor'tex.]') The bark of the Dri’mys 
aromatiea, or Dri’mys Winte'ri; formerly 
termed Winte'ra aromat'ica. It is a stimu- 
larft aromatic tonic. 

Wirt’'sumg, Duct of. 
the pancreatic duct. 

Wisdom-Teeth. 
ENTLE. 

Witherimg. See MArcescent. 

Woad. A name for J/satis tinctoria, 
a plant formerly used to dye blue. 


A name for 


See Dents SaAPt- 


‘ 


,. -WOR 

Wolf’fi-an Bod/ies. [Cor’porw 
Wolffia‘na, or Cor’pus Welfiia’- 
mum in the singular.] The name given 
to certain bodies found in the renal 
region of the foetus previous to the for- 
mation of the kidneys, the function of 
which they are supposed to fulfil during 
the early period of foetal existence. They 
disappear about the ninth or tenth week 
of utero-gestation. They were first dis- 
covered in fowl and described by Wolff, 
whence their name. 

Wolf’s Bane. 
PELLUS. 

Womb. See Urervus; also, Hystrra, 
Marrix, and Metra. 

Womb, Inflammation of. Sce 
Hysteritis, Merritis, and Urerirtis. 

Womb, Inflammation of the 
Lining Membrane of. Sce Enpo- 
METRITIS, and Enpo-Urerirtis. 

Womb-Passage. See VAGina. 

Womb, Retrefiexion of. Sce Rr- 


See Aconitum Na- 


‘TROFLEXIO UTERL. 


Womb, Retroversion of. See 
Retroversio UTERI. 
Wood. ([Hig’mum.] The hard 


fibrous substance of which trunks and 
branches of trees are chiefly composed. 
See Sap-Woop, and DuRAmMEN. 

Wood-Sor'rel. A common name of 
the OxaLts ACETOSELLA, which sce. 

Weood’y Night’shade. The Sola’- 
num duleama'ra. 

Wood'y Tis'sue, or Wood'y Fi'- 
bre. A modification of cellular tissue, 
consisting of slender, transparent, mem- 
branous tubes, tapering acutely to each 
end, which is closed so that they have no 
direct communication with each other. 
Woody tissue constitutes a large part of 
trees and shrubs. It is also called Pleu- 
ren'chyma. 

Woo-ra’ra.* A very powerful poi- 
son obtained from Guiana. Written also 
CuRARE, which see. 

Wor'mi-i, @s’sa* (“Bones of Wor- 
mius”), or Os/sa Tri-que'tra.* Names 
applied to small triangular portions of 
bone which are often found in the lamb- 
doid, and sometimes one in the squamous, 
suture; first pointed out by Wormius. 

Worms. See Vermis. 

Worm’seed. See CHenopopium An- 
THELMINTICUM. Also applied to Avrte- 
misia santonica. 

Worm ’seed, Tar-ta’ri-an. A name 
for the seeds of Artemisia santonica. 

Worm’ wood. The common name 
of Artemisia absinthium. Its properties 
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| are tonic and anthelmintic. 


Wor , 

Wort. An infusion of malf. It has 
been recommended as a remedy in 
scurvy. 

Wound. [Wul'nus, eris.] A solu- 
tion of continuity in any of the soft parts 
of the body, caused by external violence: 
it may be contused, incised, lacerated, 
punctured, or poisoned. 

Conrusep’ Wounns. [Vul!/nera Con- 
tu'sa.] Those made by a violent blow 
from some blunt instrument or sur- 
face. 

Gun’snot Wounps. [ Vul/nera Sclope- 
ta'ria.| Those caused by metallic or 
stony bodies projected from firearms. 

Ivcisep’ Wounns. [ Vul’nera Inci’sa.] 
Those made by a simple division of 
the fibres by a sharp cutting instrument, 
without contusion or laceration. 

Lac’/rratep Wounns. [ Vul'nera Lag!- 


XAN 


Punc’rurED Wounns. [ Vul'nera Pune- 
ta'ta.| Those made by a pointed instru- 
ment, as a needle, thorn, or bayonet. * 

Wrapper. Sce VoLva. 

Wrinkled. Sce Rugose. 

Wrisberg (ris’berg, or vris’bérg), 
Nerves of. The cutancous nerves of 
the arm, derived from the second and 
third dorsal nerves; first particularized 
by Wrisberg. 

Wrist, rist. [Lat. Car’pus; Gr. 
kaprés; Fr. Poignet, pwin'ya’, and Carpe, 
karp.] The part which connects the 
forearm with the hand. It includes 
eight bones arranged in two transyerse 
rows, four in each row. 

Wrist’-Drop. Paralysis of the ex- 
tensor muscles of the hands from the 
poisonous local action of lead, in con- 
sequence of which the hand and wrist 


era.] Those in which the fibres, instead | cannot be supported ; whence the name. 


of being divided by a cutting instrument, 
have been torn asunder by violence, the 
edges being jagged and irregular. 


Wry Neck. [Torticol’lis.] An 
involuntary fixed inclination of the head 


_ | towards one of the shoulders. 


= 


( 73° X at the beginning of a word is | “produce.”] A variety of the coloring 


always to be sounded like Z.) 


matter of vegetables, producing a yellow 


Xan-them’a-tin. (Xanthzemati’- | color with alkalies. 


-may; from fads, “yellow,” and hemati!- 
na, the coloring matter of logwood.] 
A yellow, bitter substance obtained by 
dissolving hematin in weak nitric acid. 

Xan thie. [Xan‘thieus; from 
fav055, “yellow.”] Belonging to a yellow 
color; yellowish. 

Xan’thie Ox’ide. Another name 

“for urie oxide, a yellowish substance 
sometimes found in the urine. 

Xan’thin. [Xanthi’na; from fav- 
O65, “yellow.”] A peculiar organic sub- 

‘stance sometimes forming a species of 
urinary calculus; also called xanthie, or 
uric, oxide, and urinous acid. Also ap- 
plied to the coloring matter of madder. 

Xan-tho-car’pous. {Kanthocar’- 
pus; from favs, “yellow,” and xapréc, 
“fruit.”] Having yellow fruit. 

Xan-tho-ceph’a-lus.* [From Zav- 
66;, “yellow,” and xsadf, a “head.”] 
Applied to a mushroom the ecapitulum of 
which is yellow; also, as a specific name 
to animals having a yellow head. 

Xan’tho-don, om’tis.* [From {av- 
05s, “yellow,” and ddots, a “tooth.”] 
Having yellow teeth; xanthodon’tous. 

Xan’tho-gen. [Xanthoge’/nium; 
from {av05;, “yellow,” and yevydw, to 
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Xan'tho-phyll. [Xanthophyl’- 
Tum; from favté;, “yellow,” and gio, 
a “plant.”] The yellow coloring matter 


of plants. 
Xan-thor-rhi’za.* (“Yellow- 
Root.’’) The Pharmacopeial name 


(U.S. Ph.) for the root of the Xanthor- 
rhiza apiifolia. It is a bitter tonic. 

Xan-tho’sis.* [From {av0és, “yel- 
low.”] <A coloring matter or yellow 
pigment found in cancer, in irregular 
spots of small extent, presenting some- 
times a saffron, at others an orange, 
tint. 

XKanthoxylaceze,* —zan-thox-i-la’- 
she-é. [From Xanthox'ylum, one of the 
genera.] A natural order of exogenous 
trees and shrubs, found in India, China, 
and in the temperate and tropical parts 
of America. The species are nearly all 
aromatic and pungent. © 

Xan-thox’y-lum.* Prickly Ash. 
The Pharmacopceial name (U.S. Ph.) for 
the bark of the Xanthox'ylumfraxin' eum. 
It is a stimulant, somewhat resembling 
guaiac and mezereon in its operation, 
and, like them, is frequently used as a 
remedy in rheumatic aflections. 

Xan'thu-ret. [Xanthure’tum,; 


XER 


from fav6és, “yellow.”’] A combination | 


of xanthogen with a metal. 
Xér-o-der’ma, atis.* [From inpés, 
“dry,” and dépya, the “skin.”’] A dry- 
ness and harshness of the skin, the con- 
sequence of diminished function of the 
sebiparous glands. 
Xér-oph-thal’mi-a.* [From {npés, 
“dry,” and é0adudés, the “eye.”’] An 
inflammation of the eye without dis- 


sharge. 
Xi'phoid. [Xiphoi’des; from 
tigos, a“ sword.”] Resembling a sword; 


ensiform. 
Xi’phoid Car’ti-lage. [Cartila’/go 
Xiphoi'des.|] A cartilaginous epiphy- 
sis forming the termination of the infe- 
rior extremity of the sternum; the ensi- 
form cartilage. 
Xi-phoi’'di-an. 


YUC 


from xiphoi'des cartila’go.] Of, or be- 
longing to, the xiphoid cartilage. 

Xy-lo-car’pous. [Xylocar’pus; 
from gddev, “wood,” and xaprés, “ fruit.’’] 
Having woody fruit. 

Xy-log’ ra-phy. [From {éov,“ wood,” 
and ypagw, to “write,” or “engrave.”] 
The art of engraving on wood. 

Xy'loid. [Xyloi’des; from {do, 
“wood,” and «ido, a “form.’] Resem- 
bling wood. See Lignirorm. 

Xy-loi'din. [Xyloidi‘na; from 
the same.] A substance produced by the 
action of nitric acid upon starch: so 
named because partaking slightly of the 
properties of wood. 

Xy-loph’i-lous. [Xyloph’ilus; 
from {ddov, “ wood,” and ¢udéw, to “love.’’} 
Growing upon, or living in, decayed 


[Xiphoidia’nus; | wood. Applied to plants and insects. 


Y. 


Yam. The esculent root or tuber of 
several species of Diosco'rea, a plant 
which grows in the East and West 
Indies. The Yam forms an important 
article of food. 

Yarrow. 
LIUM. 

Yava (yi/va) Skin. A name given 
to Elephantiasis Arabum, from its being 
supposed to originate from drinking the 
beverage called yava. 
TIASIS. 

Yawning. See PanpicunatIon. 

Yaws. The disease termed frambesia. 

Yeast. See Fermentum CEREVISLE. 

Yeast’-Plant. Tor'ula Cerevis'iz. 
A microscopic fungous plant which is 
supposed to contribute to the process of 
fermentation. 

Yelk. ([Vitel’lus.] The yellow 
granular mass in the eggs of birds; 
also, the corresponding, and _ strictly 
analogous, portion of the ovum of mam- 
mals; also called yolk. 

Yellow. See Fiavus. 

Yel'low Fe'ver. (Fr. Fidvre dee, 
fe-Avr’ [or fe-Evr’] zhon.) A remittent 
fever, with yellow skin from disorder of 
the hepatic system; termed also Ty'phus. 
ictero’des, and Sy ochusietero'des, Bulam 
fever, Vom’'ito ni'gro, ete. 

Yel'low Wash. A lotion formed of 


See AcHILLEA MILLEro- 


two grains of oxymuriate of mereury to 
an ounce of lime-water. 

Yest. See Yeast, or FERMENTUM. 

Weuk. The same as Your. 

Yoked. See ConsuGate. 

Yolk. See Yeux. 

Youk. Popular (Scotch) term for 
Scabies; also called, in some districts, 
Yuck. 


Youth, yooth. [A contraction of 


See HLEePHAN- | youngth, the “quality or state of being 


young,” as Truth signifies the “quality 
of being true.”] Usually employed in 
the same sense as adolescence. See ASTAS. 

Yt'tri-a.* [From Ytterby, in Swe- 
den.] One of the primitive earths. 

Yt'trie. ([Wt'trieus.] Belonging 
to yttrium. 

Yt'tri-co-Am-mon'i-eus,* Yt'tri- 
co-Po-tas'si-cus.* Applied to combi- 
nations of an yttrie salt with a salt of 
ammonia and potassa. 

Yt-trif‘er-ous. [Yttrif’erus; from 
yt'tria, and fe'ro, to “bear.”] Contain- 
ing yttria. 

Yt'tri-um.* The metallic base of 
yttria,—so named because it was discov- 
ered at Ytterby, in Sweden. It is of a 
dark- gray color. 

YWu'ea. The name of a South Ameri- 
can plant from which the natives prepare 
an intoxicating beverage. 
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ZAM 


ZIZ 


Z. 


Za'mi-a.* A cycadaceous West In- 
dian plant, which yields a sort of arrow- 
root. 

Zanthic Oxide. See XAnTHIC OXIDE. 

Zanthin. See XAnrTHIN. 

Ze'a Mays.* The systematic name 
of the maize, or Indian corn, a plant 
of the Linnean class Monecia, natural 
order Graminacee. It is a native of 
America. 

Zed’o-a-ry. A name given to the 
roots or tubers of Kamp/fe'ria rotun'da, 
or Curcu'ma aromat'ica. They are stimu- 
lant and carminative. 

Ze'nith. (From the Arabic.) That 
point in the heavens directly over our 
heads, and opposed to the nadir. 

Zé'vo. [Italian, zero, dza’ro, a “ci- 
pher,” or “naught.’’] A term generally 
used in reference to the thermometer, 
implying the point at which the gradua- 
tion commences. The zero of Réaumur’s 
and the Centigrade thermometer is the 
freezing point of water. The zero of 
Fahrenheit is 32° below the point at 
which water freezes. 

Ze-rum’bet, Cas-su-mu/niar. An 
aromatic, bitter East Indian root, having 
tonic and stimulant properties, and simi- 
lar to ginger. 

Zigzag. See Fiexvovs. 

Zine, Chioride of. See Z1ncr Cuto- 
RIDUM 

Zine, Sulphate of. 
PHAS. 

Zin'gi Car-bo'nas* (“Carbonate of 
Zine”); also called Cal-a-mi’na,* and 
Cal'a-mine. It is used externally in 
the form of a powder or cerate applied to 
excoriations. 

. Zin’¢i Chio’ri-dam.* (“Chloride of 
Zine.’’) A white, deliquescent salt. It is 
antiseptic and powerfully escharotie. 

Zin’cgi Ox'i-dum.* (“Oxide of 
Zine.”’) <A yellowish-white powder used 
as a tonic and antispasmodic. 

Zin’¢i Sul’phas.* (“Sulphate of 
Zine.”) The Pharmacopeial name || for 
a substance in colorless crystals which 


See Zincr Sub- 


effloresce on exposure to the air. It is 
emetic, tonic, and antispasmodic. It is 
sometimes called White Vitriol. 

Zin'gic. [Zin’cieus,] Belonging 
to zine. 


Zin-cif’er-ous. [Zincif’erus; from 
zin’cum, “zine,” and fe'ro, to “bear.’’] 
Containing zine, 
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Zin’eoid. [Zinecoi'dess; from zin’- 
cum, “zine,” and eidos, a “form.’”’] Re- 
sembling zine. A term applied to the 
platinum (or other metallic) plate which 
is in connection with a copper plate in 
the voltaic circle, and denoting the posi- 
tive pole or positive electrode. The pla- 
tinum plate is called zincoid, because it 
takes the place of the zinc in the voltaic 
circle. 

Zin'eum.* Zine. The Pharmaco- 
poial name for a bluish-white metal hav- 
ing the specific gravity 6.8. It is malle- 
able and ductile when its temperature is 
between 220° and 320°. After having 
been superficially oxidized, it long resists 
the further action of air and water. In 
commerce it is often called spelter. 

Zin’gi-ber,* gen. Zin-gib’e-ris. 
[Gr. Seyyibepts, or Seyyibep.] A Linnean 
genus of the class Jonandria, natural 
order Zingiberacex. Also, the Pharma- 
copeeial name for the root of the Zingiber 
officinale. It isa grateful stimulant and 
carminative. 

Zin'giber Of-fig-i-na'le.* The sys- 
tematic name of the ginger-plant; called, 
also, Amo’mum Zin'g ‘giber. 

Zingiberaceze,* zin-je-be-ra’she-é. 

natural order of endogenous herba- 


T eeous plants, found within the tropics. 


Several speciés of this order are valued 
for the aromatic stimulating properties 
of their roots or rhizomes. It includes 
Zin'giber (Ginger), Alpin'ia (Galangale), 
and Cwreu'ma, from which turmerie is 
procured. 

Zinn, Zo'nule of. A little zone on 
the vitreous humor of the eye, for re- 
ceiving the crystalline lens; first par- 
ticularized by Zinn. 

Zir'con. A mineral chiefly composed 
of zirconia and silica, found in the sand 
of the rivers of Ceylon. 

Zir-co’ni-a.* One of the primitive 
earths. 

Zir-co'ni-an. [Zirconia’nus.] Con- 
taining zircon. 


Zir-con’ic. ([Zireon’icus.] Be- 
longing to zirconium. 
Zixv-co'ni-um.* The metallic base 


of zirconia. It is obtained in the form 
of a black powder. 

Zi-za'ni-a A-quat'i-ca.* The sys- 
tematic name of wild rice, an American 
plant of the natural order Graminacee. 
The seeds are used as focd. 
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Ziz'¥-phus.* A genus of plants 
from which jujube paste is procured. It 
belongs to the natural order /hamna- 
cex. 

Zo-an-thro'pi-a.* [From Gov, an 
“animal,” and aOpwrs, a “man.’] A 
kind of monomania, in which a patient 
imagines that he is an animal. 

Zo'di-ac. [Zodi'acus; from (idiy, 
diminutive of (doy, an “animal:” so 
named because the groups of stars in it 
were fancied to represent the figures of 
various animals.]. An imaginary zone or 
belt surrounding the heavens, extending 
about 8° on each side of the ecliptic, 
and coinciding with the region of the 
heavens within which the apparent. mo- 
tions of the sun, moon, and greater 
planets are confined. The zodiac is 
divided into twelve equal parts, called 
signs, designated by the names of the 
constellations, with the places of which 
the signs anciently corresponded. 

Zoi-at'ri-ca.* [From (doy, an “ani- 
mal,” and iurpeia, “medical treatment.’’] 
Veterinary art, or veterinary medicine: 
zoiatrics. 

Zo-is'‘mus.* [From (dor, an “ani- 


mal.”] The process of animal life: 
zo/ism. 
Zom'i-din. [Zomidi'na; from w- 


pos, “broth or juice from meat.”] A con- 
stituent of the extract of flesh. 

Zo'na.* [From Sdvvy, to “ gird.’’] 
A zone or girdle. The shingles; a popu- 
lar term for Herpes zoster. 

Zo'na Pel-lu’ci-da.*  (“Pellucid 
Zone.”) The broad transparent ring 
which surrounds the yelk (or yolk) in 
the centre of the ovum. 

Zone. {[Lat. Zo’ma; Gr. Sav, a 
“girdle,” or “belt.”] In Astronomy, a 
portion of the celestial sphere included 
between two parallel circles. In Geogra- 
phy, the terrestrial zones are the five 
broad spaces or belts into which the sur- 
face of the earth is divided by the two 
tropics and the polar circles: namely, 
the torrid zone, the north and south 
temperate zones, the north frigid zone, 
and the south frigid zone. 

Zo'nule. [Zon’ulus; diminutive of 
zo'na, a “zone.”] A little zone or girdle. 

Zo-0-bi-o-tis’mus.* [From ov, an 
“animal,” and #io;, “life.”] The condi- 
tion of animals: zoobi/otism. 

Zo-0-cam’' bi-u [From (doy, an 
“animal,” and cam'bium, “exchange.’] 
The vital juices of animals, in which the 
blood-cells are formed; the liquor san- 
guinis. 
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Zo-0-chem'i-cal. [Zoochém‘icus. | 
Pertaining to zoochemy. 

Zo-o¢eh'e-my. [Zocche'mia; from 
(aov, an “animal,” and che’mia, “chemis- 
try.”] Animal chemistry, or the chemi 
eal analysis of animal substances. 

Zo-og'e-ny. [Zoogen’esis, or Zo- 
oge'nia;: from Gov, an “animal,” and 
yevvaw, to “generate.”] The generating 
of animals, or the doctrine of the forma- 
tion of animals. 

Zo-0-g0-nol'o-gy. [Zoogonolo’- 
gia; from zoogo'nia, “zoogony,” and 
Nyos, a “discourse.”"] The doctrine of 
the origin or development of animal life. 

Zo-0g'0-nus.* [See next article.] 
Bearing living young, as opposed to ovi- 
parous. See VivipaRous. 

Zo-og'o-ny. [Zoogo’nia; from Sdor, 
an “animal,” and yovj, “ generation.” ]} 
The bearing or producing of living 
young. 

Zo-0g' ra-phy. [Zoogra'phia ; 
from (ov, an “animal,” and ypdadw, to 
“write.”] A description of animals. 

Zo'o-lite. [Zool/ithus: from or, 
an “animal,” and Aifos, a “stone.”’] Any 
specimen or part of a fossil or petrified 
animal, 

Zo'o-lith. The same as Zoo.uite. 

Zo-o-li-thif'er-us.* [From zool'i- 
thus, a “zoolite,” and fe'ro, to “ bear.’’] 
Containing fossil remains of animals. 

Zo-0-log'i-cal. Relating to zoology. 

Zo-ol'o-gist. One who is versed in 
zoology. 

Zo-ol'0-gy¥. [Zoolo’gia; from aor, 
an “animal,” and déyos, a discourse.” ] 
That branch of Natural History which 
treats of animals, their form, nature, 
and habits; the science of animals. The 
animal kingdom has been divided by 
Cuvier into four sub-kingdoms, or grand 
divisions, viz.:—l. Vertebra’ta, or Verte- 
brates; 2. JJollus'’ca, or Mollusks (other- 
wise called Heteroganglia’ta, from the un- 
symmetrical arrangement of the ganglia, 
or nervous centres); 3. Articula’ta, or 
Articulated Animals, including insects, 
erustaceans, ete.: this division is also 
termed Homoganglia’ta, from the sym- 
metrical arrangement of the ganglia; 
and, 4. Radia’ta, or Radiated Animals, 
including the star-fish, polypi, ete. Fora 
more particular notice, see VERTEBRATA, 
Mo.tuvsca, ete. 

Zo'on.* [Gr. ov; from Sau, to “live.” ] 
A word signifying an “animal,” a “liv- 
ing being.” 

Zo-on'o-my. [Zoeono’mia;: from 
(aov, an “animal,” and véyos, a “law.’’] 
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The science which treats of the laws of 
animal organic life, or the laws which 
govern the organic actions of animals. 

Zo-oph’'a-zous. [Zooph'agus ; 
from (oor, an ‘animal,’ and ¢ayw, to 
“eat.”] Living on animal food; car- 
nivorous. 

Zo'o-phyte. [Zooph’ytum; from 
%aov, an “animal,” and ¢érov, a “plant.” ] 
An animal plant, or body apparently 
intermediate between an animal and vege- 
table, being supposed to partake of the 
nature of both, but incorrectly. This 
term was applied by Cuvier to one of the 
primary divisions of animals. 

Zo‘o-phy-tog’ra-phy. [Zoophy- 
togra’phia; from zooph'ytum, a “200- 
phyte,” and ypagw, to “‘write.”] <A de- 
scription of zoophytes. 

Zo'o-phy-tol’o-gy. [Zoophyto- 
lo’gia; from zooph'ytum, a “zoophyte,” 
and déyos, a “discourse.”] “A treatise on 
zoophytes; the science of zoophytes. 

Zo'o-psy-chol'o-gy. [Zoopsy- 
eholo’gia; from (oo, an “animal,” 
and psycholo'gia, “ psychology.’ The 
doctrine of the existence of mind in 
brute animals. 

Zo'o-spores. [From zo/on, an “ani- 
mal,” and spo'ra, a “spore.’”’] Applied 
to the spores or spermatozoids of certain 
Algex, so named because they possess the 
power of spontaneous motion, thus re- 
sembling animals. 

Zo-ot'ic. BN og A aid from (doy, an 
“animal.”] Applied to a rock or soil 
containing the débris of organized bodies. 

Zo-0t'o-mist. [See next article.] 
One who dissects animals. 

Zo-ot'o-my. [Zooto’mia; from 
Géov, an “animal,” and rév, to “cut.’’] 
Dissection of the lower animals, as dis- 
tinguished from the dissection of man; 
also, the anatomy of animals. 

Zos'ter, e'ris.* [From Gvrvyu, to 
“oird.”] A species of erysipelas which 
extends round the body, like a zone or 
girdle. See Herpes Zoster. 

Zumology. See ZrmoLoey. 

Z¥yg-a-poph’y-sis.* [From Svyé&, a 
“voke,” or “junction,” and ardédvors, an 
“offshoot.”] The supero-lateral process 
of a vertebra, by which it is connected 
with the adjoining vertebra. 

Zy-go'ma, atis.* [Gr. Siyena, the 
“zygomatic arch.”] The cheek-bone 
(os jugale, or 08 male). 

ZY¥g-o-mat’ic. [Zygomat’icus.] 
Belonging to the zygoma. 

Zygomat/ic Arch. The bony arch 
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which connects the malar bone with the — 
squamosal portion of the temporal, and 
encloses the temporal muscle. 

Zygomat'ic Prog’ess A thin > 
narrow projection of bone, bounding the — 
squamous portion of the temporal bone — 
at its base. 

Zy-g0-mavi-cus Ma’jor.* (“ Great- 
er Zygomatic [Muscle].”) A muscle 
arising from the cheek-bone and inserted — 
into the angle of the mouth. 

Zygomat/icus Mi’nor.* (“Lesser 
Zygomatic [Muscele].”) A muscle arising 
from the cheek-bone (a little higher up 
than the preceding) and inserted into 
the upper lip near the angle of the 
mouth. It is often wanting. This 
muscle and the preceding raise the 
angles of the mouth, as in laughter: 
hence the term distortor oris (distorter 
of the mouth”) has been applied to them. 

Zygophylacez,* zi-go-fil-la/she-é. 
[From Zygophyl' lum, one of the genera. ] 
A natural order of exogenous plants, 
found in the hotter parts of the world. 
The ligneous plants of this order are 
remarkable for the extreme hardness of 
their wood. It includes the Guai’acum, — 
or Lig'num vi'te. 

Z¥g-o-phyllum.* [From  vyés, a 
“yoke,” and gidMov, a “leaf.”] - Applied 
to a leaf composed of a pair of leaflets 
as if yoked together. 

Zy-mol’'o-gy, or Zu-mol'o-g¥. 
[Zymolo’gia; from Gipn, “leaven,” and 
Néyos, a “discourse.”] A treatise on fer- 
mentation, or the science of fermenta- 
tion. 

Zy-mo'ma, atis.* [From %ydw, to 
“ferment.’”’] Leayven; a fermented mix- 
ture. 

Zy-mo-si-om’e-ter. [Zymosiom’- 
etrum; from Gipmoc, “fermentation,” 
and pérpov, a “measure.”] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the degrees of 
fermentation. 

Zy-mo’sis.* [From $vpéw, to “fer- 
ment.”] Fermentation; also applied to 
those diseases depending on miasmata 
for their origin, and called endemic, epi- 
demic, contagious, ete., as expressing also 
the mode in which morbid poisons act 
on the animal economy. 

Zy-mot'ic. [Zymot’icus; from Sun, 
“Jeaven,” or GWywss, ‘fermentation.’’] 
Applied to those diseases which seem to 
be occasioned by a virus or poison, — 
operating like leaven. 

Z. ZL. = anciently “Ynyrrh ;” 
“ zinziber,”’ 


now 
or ginger. 
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TABLE OF MATERIA MEDICA. 


Ir is proper to state that for the plan of the following table the editor is in- 
Jebted to Dr. George B. Wood, whose system of classification, as presented in 
the Syllabus of his lectures delivered at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been substantially, and, indeed, with a few exceptions, rigidly, followed. One 
of the classes (the Excito-Motor Stimulants) has been introduced from Dr. Carson’s 
“ Synopsis.” 


The great advantages of classification in every department of science, in assist- 
ing the memory and enabling the student to take in at a single glance a mul- 
titude of associated facts, are too obvious and too generally recognized to require 
to be enforced by any array of argument. Nor is it necessary to dwell upon the 
difficulties with which every attempt to classify the infinitely varied productions 
of nature must necessarily be attended. The editor is fully aware that no 
system of classification can be devised to which some objections cannot be 
urged; suffice it to say, that he has, after mature deliberation, adopted that 
system which on the whole appeared to present the greatest advantages, and 
to be exposed to the fewest objections. It is proper to say, for the information 
of the reader, that as a number of substances occur which possess various and 
distinct medicinal properties, and which cannot therefore with propriety be referred 
to any one class exclusively, it has been deemed best to give such articles a place 
in two or more different classes, usually with a reference to that particular class 
to which they seemed to have the strongest claims. Compare Cornus Florida, 
given as a tonic and astringent, and Plumbi Acetas, given as an astringent and 
arterial sedative. When it has appeared somewhat doubtful whether an article 
was fairly entitled to a place in the list in which it has been inserted, a point of 
interrogation has been prefixed. 

Jes When a reference is made from one name to another, the name referred to. 
is always to be sought in the same list (section or class) as that from which the refer- 
ence is made. For example: in the class of Astringents there is a reference from 
“Blackberry Root” to Rubus, which must be sought for in the same section (that 
is, among the Vegetable Astringents). It is especially important to bear this in 
mind when there are several sections in one class, as in the case of the Tonics, 
Diaphoreties, ete. 

Je It is to be observed that the following table is limited for the most part to 
the simple articles of the Materia Medica and such preparations as have a dis- 
tinetive and peculiar character of their own® as, Calomel,.Carbonie Acid Water, 
Vurpeth Mineral, etc. The reader will not, therefore, look for those multitudinous 
preparations which are merely modifications as to form of the medicinal prin- 
ciples found in the simpler articles of the Materia Medica. 
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TABLE OF MATERIA MEDICA. 


CLASS I. 
ASTRINGENTS. 


MEDICINES WHICH PRODUCE CONTRACTION OF THE LIVING TISSUES. 


SECTION I—Vegetable Astringents, 


Aca'cia Cat'echu. See Catechu. 

Ac'idum Gal'licum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Gallic Acid. An acid prepared 
from Galls, occurring in acicular prisms 
nearly colorless. 

Ac’'idum Tan’nieum. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Tannie Acid. A pale-yellow 
amorphous powder, having a strongly 
astringent taste, obtained from nutgalls. 

Alum Root. See Heuchera. 

Ar'butus U'va Ur'si. See Uva Ursi. 

Aretostaph'ylos Uva Ursi. See Uva 


rsi. 
Aspid'ium Fi'lix Mas. See Filix 


as. 

Bearberry. See Uva Ursi. 

Be'la. (Br. Ph.) Bael. The half-ripe 
fruit of Z'gle Mar'melos dried. 

Bistort. See Polygonum Bistorta. 

Black Alder. See Prinos. 

Blackberry Root. See Rubus. 

Black Oak Bark. See Quercus Tine- 
toria. 

Blunt-Leaved Dock. See Rumex Ob- 
tusifolius. 

Casta'nea Pu'mila. Chinquapin. The 
bark is used as an astringent tonic. 

Cat‘echu. (U.S. Ph.) An extract 
prepared principally from the wood of 
Acacia catechu. 

Cat/echu Ni’grum. (Br. Ph.) Black 
Catechu. An extract of Acacia catechu. 

Cat/echu Pal’lidum. (Br. Ph.) Pale 
Catechu. An extract from the Unca'ria 
gam! bir. 

Chimaph’/ila. (U.S. Ph.) Pipsis- 
sewa. ‘The leaves of the Chimaph’ila 
wmbella'ta. See Class X. 

Chinquapin. See Castanea Pumila. 

Cor'nus eee (U.S. Ph.) 
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Round-Leaved Dogwood. See Class II., 
Section IIT. 

Cor’nus Flor’ida. (U.S. Ph.) Dog- 
wood. See Class II., Section III. 

Cor’nusSerig’ea. (U.S. Ph.) Swamp 
Dogwood. See Class II., Section III. 

Cranesbill. See Geranium. 

Dewberry Root. See Rubus. 

Dios’pyros. (U.S. Ph.) Persimmon. 
The unripe fruit of Dios'’pyros Virgi- 
nia’na, 

Dogwood. See Cornus Florida. 

Elm Bark. See Ulmus. 

Fern Root. See Filix Mas, or Filix. 

2? Fi'lix. (Br. Ph.) Fern Root. The 
same as Filix Mas. 

? Fi/lix Mas. (U.S. Ph.) Male Fern. 
See Class XXITI. 

Frostwort, or Frostweed. See Heli- 
anthemum. 

Galla. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Nutgall. 
Galls. A morbid excrescence upon the 
Quercus infectoria: 

Gallic Acid. See Acidum Galli- 
cum, 

Galls, or Gall Nuts. See Galla. 

Gera’nium. (U.S. Ph.) Cranesbill. 
The rhizoma of Gera'nium macula! tum. 

Ge’am. (U.S. Ph.) Water Avens. 
The root of Ge’um riva’le. 

Grana’ti Fruc’tas Cor’tex. (U.S. 
Ph.) Pomegranate Rind. The rind of 
the fruit of Pu'nica grana'tum. 

Hematox'ylon, or Hzematox’y- 
lum, (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Logwood. The 
wood of Hxematox'ylon Campechia'’num. 

Hardhack. See Spirzea. 

Helian’'themum. (U.S. Ph.) Frost- 
wort. The herb of Helian'themum Cana- 
den’ se. 

? HMepat/ica. (U.S. Ph.) Liverwort, 
The leaves of Hepat'ica America’na, 
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Meuche'ra. (U.S. Ph.) Alum Root. 
The root of Heuche'ra America’na. 

Mi’mo. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) The in- 
spissated juice of Pterocar'pus marsu'- 
pium, and of other plants. 

Krame’ria. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Rhatany. The root of AKrame'ria tri- 
an'dra (U.S. Ph.). The dried root of 
Krameria triandra (Br. Ph.). 

Liverwort. See Hepatiea. 

Logwood. See Hzematoxylon. 

Lye’opus. (U.S. Ph.) Bugleweed. 
The herb of Lyec/opus Virgin'icus. 

Male Fern. See Filix Mas. 

Marsh Rosemary. See Statice. 

Oak Bark. See Quereus. 

Persimmon. See Diospyreos. 

Pipsissewa. See Chimaphila. 

Polygonum Bistor'ta. Bistort. 

Potentil'la Tormentil'la. See Tor 
mentilla. 

Pri’nos. (U.S. Ph.) Black Alder. 
The bark of Pri'nos verticilla'tus. 

Pterocar'pus Marsu'pium. See Kino. 

Quer’cus. (Br. Ph.) Oak Bark. The 
bark of Quer’cus peduncula'ta. 

Quer’cus Al/ba. (U.S. Ph.) White 
Oak Bark. The bark of Quereus alba. 

Quer'eus Infecto'ria. See Galla. 

Quer'cus Tincto’ria. (U.S. Ph.) 
Black Oak Bark. The bark of Quercus 
tinctoria. 

Red Rose. See Rosa Gallica. 

Rhatany. See Krameria. ‘ 

Rhus Gla/brum. (U.S. Ph.) Su- 
mach. The fruit of hus glabrum. 

Rind of the Pomegranate. See Gra- 
nati Fructas Cortex. 

Rock Rose. See Helianthemum. 

_ Ro’sa Gal'liea. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Red Rose. The petals of Rosa Gallica. 

Round-Leaved Dogwood. See Cor- 
nus Cirecinata. 

Rubus. (U.S. Ph.) Dewberry Root. 
Blackberry Root. The root of Ru'bus 
Canaden'sis and of Ru’ bus villo’sus. 

Ru'mex Obtusifo'lius.  Blunt-leaved 
Dock. 

. ?Sa’lix. (U.S. Ph.) Willow. The bark 


of Sa'lix al'ba. See Class II., Section III. 


Spirze’a, (U.S. Ph.) Hardhack. The 
root of Spire’a tomento'sa. 

Stat'ice. (U.S. Ph.) Marsh Rose- 
mary. The root of Statice Limo'nium, 
variety Carolinia'na. 

Sumach. See Rhus Glabrum. 

Swamp Dogwood. See Cornus Seri- 
cea. 

Tannic Acid. See Acidum Tanni- 
cum. 

Tormentil. 
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See Tormentilla. 


Tormentil’la. (U.S. Ph.) Tormentil. 
The root of Potentil'la tormentil' la. 

Ulmus. (Br. Ph.) Elm Bark. See 
Class XIX. 

U'va Ur'si. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) The 
leaves of Ar’butus Uva Ursi, or Arcto- 
staph'ylos Uva Ursi. 

Vi'num Porten’'se. (U.S. Ph.) Port 
Wine. Otherwise called Vinum rubrum 
(Red Wine). See Class V. 

Water Avens. See Geum. 

White Oak Bark. See Quercus 
Alba. 


SECTION II.—Mineral Astringents. 


Acetate of Lead. See Plumbi Ace- 
tas. 

Acetate of Zine. See Zimei Acetas. 

Ag'idum Sulphu’ricum Aromat’- 
iecum. (U.S. Ph.) Aromatic Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Alum. See Alumen. 

Alu’men. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Alum. 
Sulphate of Alumina and Potassa. A 
salt in colorless crystalline masses, hay- 
ing an acid, sweetish, astringent taste. 

A'qua Cal'cis. See Liquor Calcis. 

Aromatic Sulphuric Acid. See Aei- 
dum Sulphuricum Aromaticum. 

Blue Vitriol. See Cupri Sulphas. 

Calx Chiora’ta. (Br.Ph.) Chlori- 
nated Lime. 

Calx Chliorina’ta. (U.S. Ph.) Chlo- 
rinated Lime, or Chloride of Lime. 

Carbonate of Lead. See Plumbi 
Carbonas. 

Cerate of Subacetate of Lead. See 
Ceratum Plumbi Subacetatis, 

Cera’tum Pluam’'bi Subaceta’tis. 
(U.S. Ph.) Cerate of Subacetate of Lead. 
Goulard’s Cerate. See Class XX. 

Chlorinated Lime. See Calx Chlori- 
nata. 

Common Salt. 
dum. 

Cu’priSul’phas. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Copper, or Blue Vitriol. A 
salt occurring in blue crystals, slightly 
efflorescent in the air, and entirely solu- 
ble in water. 

Elixir of Vitriol. See Acidum Sul- 
phuricum Aromaticum. 

Fer'ri Sul’phas. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Iron, or Copperas. A salt 
in oblique rhombic prisms of a green 
color and styptie taste. 

Lime Water. See Liquor Calcis. 

Liq’uor Cal’eis (U.S. and Br. Ph.), 
otherwise ealled A’gua Cal'cis. Lime 
Water. 


See Sodii Chlori- 
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_Liq’uor Fer'ri Nitra’tis. (U.S. 
Ph.) Solution of Nitrate of Iron. 
Liq'/uor Plum’bi Subaceta'tis. 


(U.S. Ph.) Solution of Subacetate of | 


Lead. ; 

Litharge. See Plumbi Oxidum. 

Lithar’gyrum. (Br. Ph.) Litharge. 
Oxide of Lead. 

Plum’'bi Ace’tas. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Acetate of Lead, or Sugar of Lead. 
A substance in colorless crystals, which 
effloresce on exposure to the air. 

Plum’bi Carbo’nas. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Carbonate of Lead, or White 
Lead. -A heavy white powder, insolu- 
ble in water, but soluble in dilute nitric 
acid. : 

Plum'bi Ni'tras. (U.S. Ph.) Ni- 
trate of Lead. See Class XXIV. 

Plum ’'bi Ox’idum (U.S. Ph.), other- 
wisecalled Plum! bi Ox'idum Semivit'reum. 
Litharge, or Oxide of Lead. 

Plum’'bi Subaceta'tis Liq’uor. 


(Br. Ph.) See Liquor Plumbi Sub- 
acetatis. 

So'dii Chio’ridum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Chloride of Sodium, or Common 
Salt. 

Solution of Nitrate of Iron. 
Liquor Ferri Nitratis. 

Solution of Subacetate of Lead. See 
Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis. 

Sugar of Lead. See Plumbi Acetas. 

Sulphate of Copper. See Cupri 


See 


Sulphas. 
Sulphate of Iron. See Ferri Sul- 
phas. 
Sulphate of Zinc. See Zinci Sul- 
has. 


Zin’¢i Ace’'tas. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Acetate of Zinc. 

Zin'¢i Sul'phas. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Zine, or White Vitriol. A 
salt occurring in colorless crystals, which 
have a strong metallic styptic taste and 
are soluble in water. 


CLASS II. 
TONICS. 


MEDICINES WHICH PRODUCE A GENTLE AND PERMANENT EXCITEMENT OF ALL THE 
VITAL ACTIONS, THOUGH THEIR INFLUENCE IS CHIEFLY OBSERVABLE IN THE 


FUNCTIONS OF ORGANIC LIFE. 


SECTION I.—Pure or Simple Bitters. 


Agatho'tes Chiray'ta. See Chiretta. 

Aletris. (U.S. Ph.) Star Grass. 
The root of Al’etris farino!sa. 

American Centaury. See Sabbatia. 

American Columbo. See Frasera. 


Bitte'ra (or Bytte'ra) Febrifuga. Bit- 
ter Ash. 
Blue Gentian. See Gentiana Cates- 


bei. ; 

Calum’ba. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Co- 
lumbo. The root of Coe'culus palma'tus. 

Chira’ta. (Br. Ph.) The entire plant 
of Ophe'lia chira'ta. The same as Chi- 
retta. 

Chiret/ta. (U.S. Ph.) Chiretta. The 
herb and root of Agatho’tes chiray'ta. 

Coc'culus palma'tus. See Calumba. 

Colomba, or Columbo. See Calumba. 

Common European Centaury. See 
Erythrza Centaurium. 

Cop’tis. (U.S. Ph.)  Goldthread. 
The root of Cop'tis trifo'lia. 

Lrythre!'a Centau'rium, Common Cen- 
taury. : 


Frase/ra. (U.S. Ph.) American 
Columbo. The root of Frase’ra Wal- 
telr?. : . 

Gentian. See Gentiana, 


Gentia’na. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Gen- 
tian. The root of Gentia’na lu’tea. 

Gentia’‘na Catesbze'i. (U.S. Ph.) 
Blue Gentian. The root of Gentiana 
Catesbei. 

Goldthread. See Coptis. 

Quassia, (U.S.and Br. Ph.) -Quas- 
sia. The wood of Simaru’ba excel'sa 
(U.S. Ph.), or of Picre'na excel’sa (Br. 
Ph.). 

pal oe (U.S. Ph.) American 
Centaury. The herb of Sabba’tia angu- 
la'ris. 

Simaru’ba. (U.S. Ph.) Simaruba. 
The bark of the root of Simaru'ba offci- 
na'lis. 

Simaru'ba excel'sa. See Quassia. 

Star Grass. See Aletmris. 

Xanthorrhi’za. (U.S. Ph.) Yellow- 
Root, The root of Xanthorrhi'za apii- 
follia. 

Yellow-Root. See Xanthorrhiza. 
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SEOTION II.—Bitters of Peculiar or Modi- 
fied Properties, 


Absin’thium. (U.S. Ph.) Worm- 
wood. The tops and leaves of Artemis'ia 
absin'thium. 

Aletris. . (U.S. Ph.) Star Grass. 
The root of Al’etris farino!sa. 

Am'yris Myr'vrha. See Myrrha, 

An’themis. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Chamomile. The dried flowers of An’- 
themis nob'ilis. 

An'themis Cot'ula. 

Ar'butus U'va Ur'si. 


See Cotulla. 
See Class I. 


Artemis'ia Absin'thium. See Absim« 
thium. 

Balsamoden'dron Myr'rha. See Myw- 
rha. 


? Bal/'samum Peruavia’‘num. (U.S. 


and Br. Ph.) Balsam of Peru. See 
Class XIT. 

Bal'samum Toluta’num. (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.) Balsam of Tolu. See 
Class XIT. 


Bebe’rize Sul’phas,. (Br. Ph.) Sul- 
phate of Beberia. 

Black Alder. See Prinos. 

Black Snakeroot. See Cimicifuga. 

Blunt-Leaved Dock. See Rumex 


Opvtusifolius. 

Buckbean. See Menyanthes Tri- 
foliata. 

Cedron. The seeds of the Sima’ba 
Ce'dron. 

Chamomile. See Anthemis. 

Cimicif/uga. (U.S. Ph.) Black 
Snakeroot. The root of Cimicif’uga 
racemo'sa, 

Cod-Liver Oil. See Oleuwm Mor- 
rhuze. 


Cot'ula, (U.S. Ph.) Mayweed. The 
herb of An’themis cot'ula, Maruta cotula. 

Elecampane. See Inula. 

Elm Bark. See Ulmaus. 

Fern Root. See Filix. 

Fi'lix. (Br. Ph.) Fern Root. 
same as Filix Mas. 

Fi'lix Mas. (U.S. Ph.) Male Fern. 
The rhizoma of Aspid’ium Filix Mas. 

German Chamomile. See Matricaria. 

Hardhack. See Spirzea. 

? HMelian’themum. (U.S. Ph.) 
Frostwort. The herb of Helian’themum 
Canaden'se. 

Hemides’mus. (Br. Ph.) The root 
of Hemidesmus Indicus. 

Hepat’ica. (U.S. Ph.) Liverwort. 
The root of Hepatica Americana. 

Herac'leum Lana'tum. The root. 

Hops. See Humulus. 

Horehound. See Marrubium. 
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Hu’mulus. (U.S. Ph.) Hops. The 
strobiles of Hu’mulus lu'pulus. 
Im’ula. (U.S. Ph.) Elecampane, 
The root of Jn'ula hele'nium. 
Lirioden’dron. (U.S. Ph.) Tulip-— 
tree Bark. The bark of Lirioden'dron 
tulipif era. 
Lu’pulus. (Br. Ph.) The same as 
Humulus. 


Marru’bium. (U.S. Ph.) Hore- 
hound, The herb of Marru'bium vul- 
a're. 
4 Marsh Trefoil. See Memyanthes 
Trifoliata. 

Masterwort. See Heraeleum LlLa- 
natum. 


Matrica’ria. (U.S. Ph.) German 
Chamomile. The flowers of Matrica’'ria 
chamomil' la. : 

Mayweed. See Cotula. 

Menyan'thes trifolia'ta. 
Marsh Trefoil. 

Myrrh. See Myrrha. : 

Myr’rha. (U.S. and. Br. Ph.) 
Myrrh. ‘The concrete juice of Balsamo- 
den'dron myr'rha (U.S. Ph.); agum-resi- © 
nous exudation from the stem of Bal- 
samodendron myrrha (Br. Ph.), ; 

Nux Vom/iea. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Nnx Vomica. The seeds of Strych’nos 
nux vomiica. See Class XXV. 

O’leum Anthem /idis. (Br. Ph.) Oil 
of Chamomile. 

2? 0’leum Bu’'bulum. (U.S. Ph.) 

(U.S. and Br. 


Neats’-foot Oil. 

O'leum Mor’rhuze. 

Ph.) Cod-Liver Oil. The fixed oil ob- — 
tained from the liver of Ga’dus Mor'rhua. 

? Pa’nax. (U.S.Ph.) Ginseng. The 
root of Pa'nax quinquefo' lium. 

? Parei’ra. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) See 
Class X. 

? Polyg’ala Rubel'la. (U.S. Ph.) 
Bitter Polygala. The root and herb of 
Polygala rubella. 

Pri’nos. (U.S. Ph.). Black Alder. 
See next section. : 

Pru’/nus Virginia’na. (U.S. Ph.) 
Wild Cherry Bark. The bark of Cer’a- 


sus serot’ina. 
Oak Bark. 


Buckbean, or 


Quer’eus. (Br. Ph.) 
The bark of Quer'eus peduncula’ta. 

'? Quer’cus Tineto’ria. (U.S. Ph.) 
Black Oak Bark. . See Class I. 

Rhe’um. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Rhu- 
barb. . See Class IX., Section I. 

Rhubarb. See Rheum. 

Ru’mex Cris'’pus. (U.S. Ph.) Yel- 
low Dock. The root of Rumex crispus. 
fs ? nee Obtusifo'lius, Blunt-Leaved 

ock. ‘ 
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Sage. Sec Salvia. 

Sal'via. (U.S. Ph.) Sage. 
leaves of Sal’via oficina'lis. 

? Seutelia’ria. (U.S. Ph.) Scull-cap. 
See Class IV. 

? Spire’a. (U.S.Ph.) Hardhack. 
The root of Spire'a tomentosa. 


The 


Strych'nos Nux’ Vom'ica. See Nux 
Vomica, 
Tanace'tum. (U.S. Ph.) Tansy. 


The herb of Zanace'tum vulga’re. 
Tansy. See Tanaeetum. 
Tulip-tree Bark. See Liriodendron. 
2? Ulmus. (Br. Ph.) Elm Bark. 

See Class XIX. 

Wild Cherry Bark. See Prunus Vir- 


giniana,. 
Wormwood. Sce Absinthium. 
Yellow Dock. See Rumex Crispus. 


SECTION ITII,— Febrifuge Tonics, 


Ac’idum Ni'tricum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Nitric Acid. See Section V. 

Adanso'nia Digita'ta, Baobab. 

4Es'culus Hippocas'tanum, Horse- 
chesnut. 

Angustu’ra. (U.S. Ph.) The bark 
of Galipe'a officina'lis. 

? An’themis. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Chamomile. (See preceding section.) 

Aristolo'chia. See Serpentaria. 

Baobab. Sec Adansonia Digitata. 

Bebeeru Bark. See Neetandra. 

Boneset. See Eupatorium. 

Casearil’la. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) The 
bark of Cro'ton eleute'ria. 

Chamomile. See Anthemis. 

Cinecho’na Fla’va. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Yellow Cinchona. The bark of 
Cincho'na calisay'a. 

Cincho’na Pal'lida. 
Ph.) Pale Cinchona. 
Cincho'na Condamin'ea. 

Cincho’na Ru’bra. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Red Cinchona. The bark of an 
undetermined species of Cinchona (U.S. 
Ph.). The bark of Cincho'na sueciru’ bra 
(Br. Ph.). 

Common Salt. SeeSedii Chloridum. 
See Dorstenia Con- 


(U.S. and Br. 
The bark of 


Contrayerva. 
trayerva. 

Cor/nus Circina'ta, (U.S. Ph.) 
Round-Leaved Dogwood. The bark of 
Cornus circinata. 

Cor'nus Flor’ida. (U.S. Ph.) Dog- 
wood. The bark of Cornus Florida. 

Cor'nus Seri¢’ea. (U.S. Ph.) Swamp 
Dogwood. The bark of Cornus sericea. 

Cro'ton Eleute'ria. See Casearilia. 

Cuspa’ria. (Br. Ph.) Cusparia Bark. 


The bark of Galipe’a cuspa'ria. The 
same as Angustura. 

Dogwood. See Cornus Florida. 

Dorste'nia Contrayer'va. 

Eupato’rium. (U.S. Ph.) Thorough- 
wort, or Boneset. The tops and leaves of 
Eupato'rium perfolia'tum, gathered after 
flowering has commenced. 

? Frax'inus Excel'sior. 
European Ash. 

Galipe'« Oficina'lis. See Angustura. 

Gossyp'ium Herba'ceum. An infusion 
of the seeds. See Class XIII. 

Magno'lia. (U.S. Ph.) The bark 
of Magno’lia glau'ca, and of other species 
of Magnolia. See Class XI., Section III. 

Mahogany Tree. See Swietenia. 

Neetan'dra. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Be- 
beeru Bark, or bark of Nectan'dra Rodie's. 


Common 


Nitric Acid. See Acidum Nitriecum. 
Pale Cinchona. See Cinehona Pal- 
lida, 


Phloridzin, or Phlceorizin. (A peculiar 
principle obtained from the bark of the 
apple, pear, and cherry tree.) 

? Pri’nos. (U.S.Ph.) Black Alder. 
The bark of Pri!nos verticilla' tus. 

Quer’cus Al’ba. (U.S. Ph.) White 
Oak Bark. See Class I. 

Quin’iz Sul’pkas. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Sulphate of Quinia. 

Red Cinchona. See Cinchona Rubra. 


Round-Leaved Dogwood. See Cor- 
nus Circinata. 
Sa'lix. (U.S. Ph.) Willow. The 


bark of Salix alba. 

Serpenta’ria. (U.S. and Br. Ph.). 
Serpentary, or Virginia Snakeroot. The 
root of Aristolo'chia serpenta'ria, and of 
other species of Serpentaria. 

Serpentary. Sce Serpentaria. 

Snakeroot, Virginia. See Serpen- 
taria. 

So'dii Chio/ridum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Chloride of Sedium, or Common 
Salt. See Section V. of this class. - 

Spider’s Web. See Tela Aranez. 

Sulphate of Quinia. See Quinize 
Sulphas. 

Swamp Dogwood. See Cornus Se- 
wicea, 

Swiete'nia Febrif'uga, and Swiete'nia 
Mahog'ani (Mahogany Tree). The bark. 

? Te'la Ara'nex. Spider's Web. 


Thoroughwort. See Eupatorium. 
Virginia Snakeroot. See Serpenta- 
via. 


White Oak Bark. See Quereus Alba. 

Willow. See Salix. 

Yellow Cinchona. 
Flava. 


See Cinechona 
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SECTION IV,—Aromatics, 


Ac'orus Cal'amus. See Calamus. 

Alpin'ia Cardamo'mum. See Carda- 
momum. 

Ane'thum. (Br. Ph.) Dill Seed. 
Tae fruit of Ane'thum grav'colens. 

Angelica. (U.S. Ph.) Angelica. 
The root of Angel'ica Archangel'ica. 

Angel'ica Atropurpu'rea, Purple An- 
gelica. 

Ani’'sum. (U.S. Ph.) Anise. 
fruit of Pimpinel'la ant!sum, 

Artan'the Elonga'ta. See Matico. 

As‘arum. (U.S. Ph.) Canada Snake- 
root, or Wild Ginger. The root of As’- 
arum Canaden'se. 

Auran’tii Ama’ri Cor’'tex. (U.S. 
Ph.) Bitter Orange Peel. The rind of 
the fruit of Ci'trus vulga'ris. 

Auran’tii Cor'tex. (Br. Ph.) Orange 
Peel (Bitter). The outer part of the rind 
(dried) of the ripe fruit of Citrus biga- 
ra'dia. 

Auran’tii Dul/cis Cor'tex. (U.S. 
Ph.) Sweet Orange Peel. The rind of 
the fruit of Ci'trus auran'tium. 

Balm. See Melissa. 

Black Pepper. See Piper. 

Cal'amus. (U.S. Ph.) Calamus, or 
Sweet Flag. The rhizoma of Ac’orus 
cal'amus. 

Canada Snakeroot. See Asaram. 

CaneVla, (U.S. Ph.) Canella. The 
bark of Canel'la al'ba. 

Canel'la Alba. See Canella. 

Caraway. See Carum. 

Cardamom. Sce Cardamomum. 

Cardamo’mum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 


The 


Cardamom. The fruit (or seeds) of Elet- 
ta'ria cardamo’mum, 
Car'ui. (Br. Ph.) Caraway. The 


dried fruit of Ca’rum car'ui. 

Ca/vrum, (U.S. Ph.) Caraway. The 
fruit of Ca’rum car'ui. 

Caxryophyllum. (Br. Ph.) Cloves. 
The unexpanded flower-buds of Caryo- 
phyl'lus aromat'icus. The same as Cary 
ophyllus. 

Caryophyl'lus. (U.S. Ph.) Cloves. 
The unexpanded flowers of Caryophyl'- 
lus avomat'icus. ; 

? Cata‘via. Catnep. See Class IV. 

Cinnamo’mum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Cinnamon. The bark of Cinnamo'’mum 
Zeylan'icum, and of Cinnamo'mumn aro- 
mat'iewm (U.S. Ph.). The inner bark 
from shoots of the Cinnamomum Zeylan- 
zeum (Br. Ph.). ‘ 

Cianamo’mun Zeylan'icum, 
namomuim. 
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See Cin- 


Cinnamon. See Cimnamomum., 

Ci'trus Auran'tium. See Aurantii 
Dulcis Cortex. 

Cloves. See Caryophylius. 

Coriander. See Coriandrum. 

Corian’drum,. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Coriander. The ripe fruit of Corian’- 
drum sati'vum (U.S. Pk.). The ripe fruit, 
dried, of Coriandrum sativum (Br. Ph.). 

Cube’ba. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Cubeb, 
or Cubebs. The berries of Pi’per cube'ba 
(U.S. Ph.).. The unripe fruit, dried, of 
Cube' ba officina'lis (Br. Ph.). See Class X. 

Cubebs. See Cubeba, 

Cumin. See Cuminum. 

? Cumi’num, or Cyni’num. Cumin. 

Cureu’ma. (U.S. Ph.) Turmeric. 
The rhizoma of Curcu’ma lon'ga. 

Dill. See Anethum. 

Dri'mys Winte'ri. Wintera. 

Eletta'ria Cardamo'mum. 
damomum. 

Buye'nia Caryophylia'ta. See Caryo- 
phyllus. 

European Pennyroyal. 
Pulegium. 

Fennel, or Fennel Seed. See Foemie- 
ulum. 

Foenie'ulam. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Fennel Seed. The fruit of Fonic!ulum 
vulgare (U.S. Ph.). The fruit of Fa- 
nic'ulum dul’ce (Br. Ph.). . 

Fenic'ulum Oficina'le. (Considered by 
some to be the same as Feniculum vul- 
gare.) See Foeniculam. 

Gaulthe’ria. (U.S. Ph.) Partridge 
Berry. The leaves of Gaulthe'ria pro- 
cum'bens. 

Ginger. See Zimgiber. 

Ginseng. See Panax. 

Golden Rod. See Solidago. 

Hedeo’ma. (U.S. Ph.) American 
Pennyroyal. The herb of Hedeo'ma 
pulegiot' des. 

Horsemint. See Monarda. 

Lavan’dula. (U.S. Ph.) Lavender. 
The flowers of Lavan'dula ve'ra. 

Lavan'dula Spi'ca. See Lavandula. 

Lavan'dula Ve'ra. See Lavandnila, 

Lavender. See Lavandula. 

Limo’nis Cor’tex. (U.S. and Br. 


See Car- 


See Mentha 


Ph.) Lemon Peel. 
Long Pepper. See Piper Longum. 
Ma‘eis. (U.S. Ph.) Mace. 
Marjoram. See Origanum Wul- 
gare. ; ? 
Mati’ea. (Br. Ph.) Matico. The 
dried leaves of Artan’the elonga'ta. See 
Matico. 
Mati'co. (U.S. Ph.) Matico. The 


leaves of Artan’the elonga'ta. 
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Melis’sa. (U.S. Ph.) Balm. The 
herb of Jfelis’sa officina'lis. 

Men’tha Piperi’'ta. (U.S. Ph.) 
Peppermint, The herb of Mentha pipe- 
rita. 

Men'tha Pule'gium. European Penny- 
royal. . : 

Men/‘tha Vir'idis. (U.S. Ph.) Spear- 
mint. The herb of Mentha viridis. 

Monarda. (U.S. Ph.) Horsemint. 
The herb of Jonar'da puncta'ta. 

Mywis’tiea. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Nut- 
meg. The kernel of the fruit of Myris’- 
tica fra'grans (U.S. Ph.). The kernel of 
the seed of Myris'’tica officina'lis (Br. 
Ph.) 

Myr'tus pimen'ta, See Pimenta. 

Nep'eta cata'ria. See Cataria. 

Nutmeg. See Myristiea. 

Oil of Anise. See Oleum Anisi. 

Oil of Bergamot. See Oleum Ber- 
gamii. 

Oil of Caraway. See Oleum Carnui. 

Oil of Cinnamon, See Oleum Cin- 
namomi. 

Oil of Dill. See Oleum Anethi. 

Oil of Lavender. See Oleum La- 
vandulz., g 

Oilof Lemon. See Oleum Limonis. 

Oil of Nutmeg. See Oleum Myris- 
ticze. 

Oil of Peppermint. See Gleam Men- 
the Piperitz. 

Oil of Spearmint. 
thee Viridis. 

©®'leum Ane’thi. 
Dill. 

O’leam Ani’'si. (Br. Ph.) Oil of 
Anise. 

0O’leum Berga’mii. (U.S. Ph.) Oil 
of Bergamot. ‘The volatile oil obtained 
from the rind of the fruit of Ci’/trus 
limet' ta. 

O'leum Car’ui. (Br. Ph.) Oil of 
Caraway. 


See Oleum Men- 


(Br. Ph.) Oil of 


Oleum Caryophyl'li. (Br. Ph.) 
Oil of Cloves. 

O'leum Cinnamo’mi. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Oil of Cinnamon. The yola- 


tile oil obtained from the bark of Cinna- 
mo'mum Zeylan'icum. 

O'leum Corian’dri. (Br. Ph.) Oil 
of Coriander. 

O'leum Lavan’dulz. (Br. Ph.) Oil 
of Lavender. 

? O'leum Limo’nis. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Oil of Lemon. The yolatile. oil 
obtained from the rind of the fruit of 
Ci'trus limo’num. 

O'leum Menthe Piperi'tz. (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.) Oil of Peppermint. The 


oil distilled from the fresh herb of Men- 
tha piperita. 

O'leum Men’thz Vir'idis. (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.) Oil of Spearmint. The 
oil distilled from the fresh herb of J/en- 
tha viridis. 

®'leum Monar’dze. (U.S. Ph.) Oil 
of Horsemint. 

O'leum Myris'tiez. (U.S.and Br, 
Ph.) Oil of Nutmeg. The volatile oil 
obtained from the kernels of the fruit of 
Myris'tica fra'grans (U.S. Ph.). The 
oil distilled from Nutmeg (Br. Ph.). 

Oleum Pimen’tz. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Oil of Pimento. 

O’leum Ro'sz. (U.S. Ph.) Oil of 
Rose. 

? 0’/leum Rosmari‘ni. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Oil of Rosemary. See Class 
XVII. 

O'leum Thy’mi. (U.S. Ph.) Oil of 
Thyme. 

Orange Peel. See Aurantii Cortex. 


Orig’anum Vulga’re. Origanum, or 
Marjoram. 
Pa’max. (U.S.Ph.) Ginseng. The 


root of Pa'nax quinquefo'lium. 
Partridge Berry. See Gaultheria. 
Pennyroyal.. See Hedeoma, 
Pepper. See Piper. 
Pepper, Long. See Piper Longum. 
Peppermint. See Mentha Piperita. 


Pimen’ta, (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Pi- 
mento. The unripe berries of Euge'nia 
pimen'ta. 

Pimento. See Pimenta. 


Pimpinel'la Ani'sum. See Anisum. 

Pi’per. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Black 
Pepper. The berries of Piper ni'grum 
(U.S. Ph.).. The dried unripe berries of 
Piper nigrum (Br. Ph.). 

Pi'per Cube'ba. See Cubeba, 

Pi'per Lon'gum. Long Pepper. 

Purple Angelica. See Angelica Atro- 
purpurea. 

Rosemary. See Rosmarinus. 

Rosmari’nus. (U.S. Ph.) Rosemary. 
The tops of Rosmari'nus officina' lis. 

Sage. See Salvia. 

Sal’via. (U.S. Ph.) Sage. The leaves 
of Sal'via officina'lis. 

Solida’go. (U.S. Ph.) Golden Rod. 
The leaves of Solida’go edo'ra. 

Spearmint. See Mentha Viridis. 

Sweet Flag. See Calamus. 

Tanace'tum. (U.S. Ph.) 
The herb of Tanace’tum rulga're. 

Tansy. See Tanacetum. 

Turmeric. See Cureuma, 

Vanilla. (U.S. Ph.) The prepared 
unripe capsules of Vanil’la aromat’ica. 
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Wild Ginger. See Asarum. 

Wintera. See Drymis Winteri. 

Wintergreen. See Gaultheria. 

Winter’s Bark. See Drymis Win- 
teri. 

Zin'giber. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Gin- 
ger. The rhizoma of Zin'giber offici- 
na'le (U.S. Ph.). The rhizome, scraped 
and dried, of Zingiber officinale (Br. Ph.). 


SECTION V.—Mineral Tonics, 


Aq'idum Muriat/icum. (U.S. Ph.) 
Muriatie Acid. See Class VI. 

Acg/idum Ni’trieam. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Nitric Acid. Aqua Fortis. A 
strongly acid, corrosive, colorless or yel- 
lowish liquid. Specific gravity, 1.420 
(U.S. Ph.). Specifie gravity, 1.5 (Br. 
Ph.). 

pf ead Ni'trieum Dilu’tum. 
(U.S. and Br. Ph.) Dilute Nitrie Acid. 
A colorless liquid. Specific gravity, 1.068 


(U.S. Ph.). Specific gravity, 1.101 (Br. 
Ph.). 
Agc'idum Nitromuriat’'icum. 


(U.S. Ph.) Nitromuriatic Acid. A com- 
pound of three parts, by weight, of 
nitric acid with five parts of muriatic 
acid. 

Ac’'idum Phosphor’icum Dilu’- 
tum. (Br. Ph.) Dilute Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Ag'idum Salphu’ricam. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Sulphuric Acid, or Oil of Vit- 
riol. <A colorless liquid of an oily ap- 
pearance, intensely acid and corrosive. 
Specifie gravity, 1.843 (U.S. Ph.), 1.846 
(Br. Ph.). 

Ac’idum Sulphu’ricum Aromat’- 
ieum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Aromatic 
_Sulphurie Acid; otherwise called Elixir 
of Vitriol. 

Ammoniated Copper. 
Ammoniatum. 

Argen’ti Ni’tras. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Nitrate of Silver. Lunar Caustic. See 
Class XVIII. 

? Argen’ti Ox’idum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Oxide of Silver. 

Aromatic Sulphuric Acid. See Aei- 
dum Sulphuricum Aromaticum. 

Bismu'thi Subni’tras. (U.S. Ph.) 
Subnitrate of Bismuth, or White Bis- 
muth; sometimes called White Oxide of 
Bismuth. See Class IV. 

Bismu'thum Al’/bum. 
White Bismuth. 
thi Subnitras. 

Bisulphate of Potash. See Potassee 
Bisulphas. 
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See Cuprum 


(Br. Ph.) 
The same as Bismu- 


Black Oxide of Iron. 
Oxidum Magneticum. 
Blue Vitriol. See Cupri Sulphas. 


See Ferri 


Calamine. See Zimei Carbonas. 
Carbonate of Zinc. See Zimei Car- 
bonas. : 


Citrate of Iron. See Ferri Citras. 

Citrate of Iron and Quinia. See Ferri 
et Quiniz Citras, 

Copperas. See Ferri Sulphas. 

Cu'pri Sul’phas, (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Copper, or Blue Vitriol. See 
Class I., and XVIII. 

Cu'prum Ammonia’tum. (U.S. 
Ph.) Ammoniated Copper. 

Elixir of Vitriol. See Acidum Sul- 
phuricum Aromaticum. 

Fer'ri-Ammo'nio-Ci'tras. See Ferri et 
Ammonicze Citras. 

Fer'ri Carbo’nas Saecchara ta. (Br. 
Ph.) Saecharated Carbonate of Iron. 

Fer'ri Chlo'ridum. See Class XIII. 

Fer’ri Ci'tras. (U.S. Ph.) Citrate 
of Iron. 

Fer’ri et Ammo’nicz Ci’tras. (Br. 
Ph.) Citrate of Iron and Ammonia; 
otherwise called Ferri-Ammonio-Citras. 

Fer’ri et Ammo’niz Tar’'tras. 
(U.S. Ph.) Tartrate of Iron and Am- 
monia. 

Fer’ri et Potas'sz Tar'tras. (U.S. 
Ph.) Tartrate of Iron and Potash. A 
substance occurring in transparent seales 
of a dark, ruby-red color, and wholly 
soluble in water. 

Fer’ri et Quin’ iz Ci'tras. (Br. Ph.) 
Citrate of Iron and Quinia. 

Fer’ri Ferrocyan’idum. (U.S. Ph.) 
Ferrocyanide of Iron. Pure Prussian 
Blue. A pigment of a rich blue color. 

Fer'ri Iod'idum. (Br. Ph.) Iodide 
of Iron. See Classes XIII. and X. 

Fer’ri Lac'tas. (U.S. Ph.) Lactate 
of Iron. A substance in greenish-white 
crystalline crusts or grains of a mild 
sweetish taste. 

Fer'ri Ox’idum Magnet’icum. 
(Br. Ph.) Magnetic Oxide of Iron; 
otherwise called Fer’ri Ox'idum Ni'grum, 
or Black Oxide of Iron. 

Fer'ri Perchlo’ridi Li’quor. (Br. 
Ph.) Solution of Perchloride of Iron. 

Fer’ri Pernitra’tis Li‘quor. (Br. 
Ph.) Solution of Pernitrate of Tron. 

Fer’ri Perox’'iduam. (Br. Ph.) Per- 
oxide (or Rust) of Iron. A powder of a 
dark brown color, and destitute of taste. 

Fer'ri Phos'phas. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Phosphate of Iron. A slate-colored 
powder, insoluble in water, but soluble in 
the mineral acids. 
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Fer'ri Pul'vis. See Ferrum Redac- 
tum. 

Fer'ri Ramen'ta. Tron Filings. 

Fer'ri Rubi'go. (Rust of Iron.) See 
Ferri Peroxidum. 

Ferri Subcarbo'nas. 
Subcarbonate of Iron. 

Fer’ri Sul’phas. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Iron, or Copperas. See Class 
I., Section IT. 

Fer’ri Sul’phas Granula’ta. (Br. 
Ph.) Granulated Sulphate of Iron. 


(U.S. Ph.) 


Ferrocyanuret of Iron. See Ferri 
Ferrocyanidum. 

Fer'vum Ammonia’'tum. Ammoniated 
Tron. 

Fer’rum Redae'tum. (U.S. and 


Br. Ph.) Reduced Iron ; otherwise called 
ferrt Pulvis (Powder of Iron). 
Fer’rum Tartara’tam. (Br. Ph.) 
Tartarated Iron. The same as Ferri 
et Potassz Tartras. 
. Iodide of Iron. See Ferri Ilodidum. 
Iodide of Zinc. See Zinei lodidum. 
Tron Filings. Sce Ferri Ramenta. 
Lactate of Iron. See Ferri Lactas. 
Lime Water. See Liquor Calcis. 
Li’quor Cal’cii Chlo’ridi. (U.S. 
Ph.) Solution of Chloride of Lime (or 
Calcium). See Class X. 

Liquor Cal’eis. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Lime Water, or Solution of Lime. 

Liquor Fer'ri Nitra’tis. (U.S. Ph.) 
Solution of Nitrate of Iron. 

Lunar Caustic. See Argenti Nitras. 

Magistery of Bismuth. See Bismu- 
thi Subnitras. 

Magnetic Oxide of Iron. 
Oxidum Magneticum. 

Mangane'sii Ox'idum. Oxide of Man- 


See Ferri 


ganese. 
Muriatie Acid. See Acidum Muri- 
aticum. 
Nitrate of Silver. See Argenti Ni- 
tras. 


Nitric Acid. See Acidum Nitricum. 

Nitromuriatic Acid. See Acidum 
Nitromuriaticum. 

Oil of Vitriol. See Acidum Sual- 
phuricum. 

Oxide of Manganese. 
nesii Oxidum. 

Oxide of Zine. See Zinei Oxidum. 

Perchloridé of Iron. See Ferri Per- 
echioridi Liquor. 

Peroxide of Iron. 
oxidum. 


See Manga- 


See Ferri Per- 
53 


Phosphate of Iron. See Ferri Phos- 


phas. 

Potas'se Bisul'phas. Bisulphate of 
Potash. 

Precipitated Carbonate of Iron. The 
same as Ferri Subcarbonas. 

Precipitated Carbonate of Zine. See 


Zinci Carbonas Preeipitata. 

Protoearbonate of Iron. The same as 
Ferri Subcarbonas. 

Reduced Iron. See Ferrum Redae- 
tum. 

Rust of Iron. (Fer'ri Rubi'go.) See 
Ferri Peroxidum. 

Saccharated Carbonate of Iron. 
Ferri Carbonas Saeccharata. 

Salt, Common. See Sodii Chliori- 
dunn. 

So/dii Chlo’ridum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Chloride of Sodium, or Common 
Salt. See Section III. of this class. 

Solution of Chloride of Calcium. See 
Liquor Caleii Chioridi. 


See 


Solution of Nitrate of Iron. See 
Liquor Ferri Nitratis. 
Subcarbonate of Iron. See Ferri 


Subearbonas. 

Subnitrate of Bismuth. See Bismu- 
thi Subnitras. 

Sulphate of Copper. See Cupri Sul- 
phas. 


Sulphate of Iron. See Ferri Sul- 


phas. 

Sulphate of Zine. See Zimei Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphuric Acid. See Acidum Sul- 
phuricum. 

Tartarated Iron. See Ferrum Var- 
taratum. 

Tartrate of Iron and Ammonia. See 
Ferri et Amt..cv ize Tartras. 

Tartrate of Iron and Potash. See 


Ferri et Potassz Tartras. 

White Bismuth, or White Oxide of 
Bismuth. See Wismuthi Subnitras. 

White Vitric.. Sec Zimei Sulphas. 

Zin'¢i Carbo'nas. (Br. Ph.) Car- 
bonate of Zine. : 

Zin'¢i Carbo/’nas Przecipita’ ta, 
(U.S. Ph.) Precipitated Carbonate of 
Zine. 

Zin' ci Iod'idum. Iodide of Zine. 

Zin'¢i Ox'idum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Oxide of Zine. 

Zin’ci Sul’phas. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Zine. White Vitriol. See 
Class VIII. 
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ARTERIAL STIMULANTS.—NERVOUS STIMULANTS. 


CLASS IIT. 
ARTERIAL STIMULANTS. 


MEDICINES WHICH EXCITE THE CIRCULATION WITH LITTLE COMPARATIVE INFLU- 
ENCE ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


Ammo’nize Carbo’mas. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Carbonate of Ammonia, or Sal 
Volatile. A substance in white translu- 
cent masses, having a pungent ammoni- 
acal odor, and soluble in water. 

? Ammo/nize Li’quor For’'tior. 
(Br. Ph.) Strong Solution of Ammonia. 
See Class XVEE. 

Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. See 
Spiritas Ammonize Aromaticus. 

? Bue’co. (Br. Ph.) Buchu. See 
next article. 

2? Bu’ehu. (U.S. Ph.) Buchu, Bucco, 
or Bookoo. The leaves of Baros’ma 
crena'ta and other species of Barosma. 
See Class X. 

Cap’sicum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Ca- 
yenne Pepper. The fruit of Cap’sicum 
an’nuwm and of other species of Capsi- 
cum (U.S. Ph.). The ripe fruit, dried, of 
Cap'sicum fastigia'tum (Br. Ph.). 

Carbonate of Ammonia. See Ammo- 
nize Carbonas. 


Cayenne Pepper. See Capsicum. 


GLASS IV. 


? Cevrevis'iz Fermen’tum. 
Ph.) Yeast of Beer. 
Oil of Turpentine. 
rebinthinze. 
O'leum Terebin’'thinz. Oil of 
Turpentine, or Spirits of Turpentine. 
The volatile oil distilled from the tur- 
pentine of Pi’rus palus*tris and of other 
species of Pinus. See Class X. 
Phos’phorus. (U.S. Ph.) Phospho- 
rus. A translucent, nearly coforless solid, 


(Br. 


See Oleum Te- 


resembling wax, without taste, but hav- 


ing a peculiar smell. 
in very minute doses.) 
Spirit of Ammonia. 
Ammonize. 
Spiritus Ammo’niz. 
Spirit of Ammonia. 
Spiritus Ammo’niz Aromat’i- 
eus. (U.S. and Br. Pk.) Aromatic 
Spirit of Ammonia. See Class IV. 
Turpentine, Spirits of. See Oleunnm 
Terebinthinze. 


(Poisomous except 
See Spiritus 
(U.S. Ph.) 
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NERVOUS STIMULANTS (ANTISPASMODICS). 


MEDICINES WHICH TO THE POWER OF STIMULATING THE HEART AND ARTERIES 
ADD THAT OF EXCITING THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


AE ther. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Ether; 
otherwise called Sulphuric Ether. Oxide 
of Ethyl. A very inflammable, volatile 
liquid obtained from alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid. 

Allium. (U.S. Ph.) 

Class XIE. 

Alum. See Alumen. 

Alu’men. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Alum. 
Sulphate of Alumina and Potassa. 

Ammoniac, See Ammoniacum. 

Ammoni’acum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.). 
The conerete juice of Dore'ma ammoni'- 
acum (U.S. Ph.). A gum-resinous exu- 
dation from the stem of Dorema ammo- 
niacum (Br. Ph.). 
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Garlic. See 


Ammmo’nize Carbo'nas. (U.S. and 


Br. Ph.) Carbonate of Ammonia. See 
Class ITI. 
Ammo’niz Hydrochlo’ras. (Br. 


Ph.) Hydrochlorate of Ammonia, The 
same as AMMonize Murias. 

? Ammo/niz Mu’rias. (U.S. Ph.) 
Muriate of Ammonia, or Sal Amnroniac. 
A white fibrous salt, with a pungent 
saline taste, but no smell, 


Argen’ti Ni’tras. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) 


Nitrate of Silver, or Lunar Caustic. See 
Class XVIIL 
Argen’ti Ox’iduam. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Oxide of Silver. 
Ar’niea. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Leo- 


NERVOUS STIMULANTS. 


pard’s Bane. Arnica Root. The flowers 
of Arnica monta’na (U.S. Ph.). The 
dried root of Arnica montana (Br. Ph.). 

Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. See 
Spiritus Ammoniz Aromaticus. 

Assafoet/ida. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) As- 
safetida. The conerete juice (or gum 
resin) obtained from the root of the 
Nar'thex assafet'ida (or Fer'ula assa- 
fet'ida). 

Bismu’thi Subni'tras. (U.S. Ph.) 
Subnitrate of Bismuth, or White Bis- 
muth. A heavy white powder in minute 
erystalline scales. 

Bismu'thum Al’‘bum. (Br. Ph.) 
White Bismuth. The same as Bismu- 
thi Subnitras. 

Caf'fea. (U.S. Ph.) Coffee. The seed 
of Caf’fea Arab'ica. 

Cam’phera. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Camphor. See Class V. 

Carbonate of Ammonia. See Ammo- 
nize Carbonas. 


Castor. See Castereum. 
Casto’reum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Castor. A peculiar concrete substance, 


obtained from Cas'tor fi’ ber. 
Cata'ria. (U.S. Ph.) Catnep. The 
leaves of Nep'eta cata’ria. (Carminative.) 
Catnep. See Cataria, 
Cherry Laurel. See Laurocerasus. 
Chloride of Zine. See Zimei Chio- 


ridum. 
Coca. See Erythroxylon Coca. 
Coffee. See Caffea, 


Compound Spirit of Ether. 
ritus Xtheris Compositus. 

Cro’eus. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Saffron. 
The stigmas of Cro’cus sati’vus. 

2? Cu’prum Ammonia’tum. (U.S. 
Ph.) Ammoniated Copper. See Class II. 

Cypripe'dium Parviflo'rum. Ladies’ 
Slipper. 

Dore'ma Ammoni/acum. See Ammo- 
niacum. 

Dracon’tium. (U.S.Ph.) Skunk Cab- 
bage. The root of Dracon'tium fet'idum. 

Erythrox'ylon Co'ca. 

Fer'ula Assafet'ida. See Assafeetida. 


See Spi- 


Gal/banum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
See Class XII. 
Garlic. See Allium. 


Hoffmann’s Anodyne. 
ZEtheris Compositus. 


Ladies’ Slipper. See Cypripedium 


Parvifiorum. 

Laurocer’asus. (Br. Ph.) Cherry 
Laurel Leaves. The fresh leaves of 
Prunus laurocer' asus. 

Leopard’s Bane. See Arnica, 


Lycopo'dium. (U.S. Ph.) The spo- 


See Spiritus 


rules of Lycopo'dium clava'tum and other 
species of Lycopodium. See Class X. 

Mos’chus. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Musk. 
A peculiar concrete substance, obtained 
from Mos'chus moschif'erus (U.S. Ph.). 
The inspissated secretion from the pre- 
putial follicles of the Moschus moschife- 
rus (Br. Ph.). 

Muriate of Ammonia. 
nize Murias. 

Musk. See Moschus. 

Nai'thex Assafet'ida. 
ida. 

Nep'eta Cata'ria. See Cataria. 

Nitrate of Silver. See Argenti Nitras. 

Oil of Amber. See Oleum Succini. 

Oil of Camphor. See Oleum Cam- 
phorz. 

Oil of Rue. See Oleum Rutz. 

O'leum Cam’phorze. (U.S. Ph.) 


Oil of Camphor. 

O'leum Ru’'tz. (Br. Ph.) Oil of 
Rue. The oil distilled from Ru’ta grav'- 
eolens. 

O’leum Sue’gini. (U.S. Ph.) Oil 
of Amber. ‘The volatile oil obtained by 
the destructive distillation of amber. 

Oxide of Zine. See Zinei Oxidum, 

Petro'leum. Rock Oil. 


Pru'nus Laurocer'asus. 


See Ammo- 


See Assafoet- 


See Lauro- 


eerasus. 
Rock Oil. See Petroleum. 
Rue. See Ruta. 


Ru’ta. (U.S. Ph.) Rue. The leaves 
of Ru'ta grav’ eolens. 

Ru'te O'leum. See Oleuam Rutze. 

Saffron. See Croeus. 

Sagape'num. (Lond. Ph.) The gum 
resin of an unknown plant. 

Seutella’ria. (U.S. Ph.) Scull-cap. 
The herb of Scutella'ria lateriflo'ra. 

Skunk Cabbage. See Draecontium. 

Spirit of Nitric Ether. See Spiritus 
ZEtheris Nitrosi. 

Spiritus AL’/theris Compos’itus. 
(U.S. Ph.) Compound Spirit of Ether, 
or Hoffmann’s Anodyne. 

Spiritus Z’theris Nitro'si (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.); formerly Spir'itus d'theris 
Ni'trici. Spirit of Nitrous or Nitric 
Ether; otherwise called Sweet Spirit of 
Nitre. 

Spiritus Ammo’niz Aromat/icus. 
(U.S. and Br. Ph.) Aromatic Spirit of 
Ammonia, 

Subnitrate of Bismuth. 
thi Subnitras. 

Sweet Spirit of Nitre. 
JEtheris Nitrosi. 

The'a Ni'gra. Black Tea. 

The'a Vir'idis. Green Tea. 
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See Bismu- 


See Spiritus 
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Valerian. See Valeriana. 

Waleria’na. (U.S.andBr. Ph.) Vale- 
rian. The root of Valeria'na officina'lis. 

Valerianate of Zinc. See Zimei Va- 
lerianas. 

Vi'num. Wine. 

White Bismuth. See Bismuthi Sub- 
nitras. 


CLASS V. 
CEREBRAL STIMULANTS (NARCOTICS). 


MEDICINES WHICH, WITH A STIMULATING INFLUENCE OVER THE CIRCULATION AND 
THE GENERAL NERVOUS SYSTEM, COMBINE A PECULIAR DETERMINATION TO THE 


BRAIN. 


Acetate of Morphia. See Morphize 
Acetas. 

Ace’'tum O’pii. (U.S. Ph.) Vinegar 
of Opium, or Black Drop. 

Agiidum <Acetlicum Camphora'tum. 
Camphorated Acetic Acid. 

Acrid Lettuce. See Lactuea Virosa. 

Zé'ther. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Ether, 
or Sulphuric Ether. A very inflammable 
volatile liquid prepared with alcohol and 
sulphuric acid. 

J8'ther For’tior. (U.S. Ph.) Strong- 
er Ether. 

AVecohol. (U.S. Ph.) Alcohol. Spirit 
of the specific gravity 0.835 (Absolute 
Alcohol being 0.795). 

At'ropa Belladon'na, or Deadly Night- 
shade. Sce BeHadonna, and Bella- 
donne Folium. 

Atro’pia. (Br. Ph.) An alkaloid ob- 
tained from Belladonna Root. (A deadly 
poison, except in very minute doses.) 

Belladon’na. (Br. Ph.) The leaves 
of At'ropa belladon'na. See next article. 

Belladon’ne Fo'lium. (U.S. Ph.) 
Belladonna Leaf. The leaves of At/ropa 
belladon'na. 

Belladon’nze Ra‘dix. 
Br. Ph.) Belladonna Root. 

Bittersweet. See Duleamara. 

Black Drop. See Acetum Opii. 

Brandy. See Spiritus Vini Gallici. 

Bugleweed. See Lycopus. 

Camphor. See Camphora. 

Cam’phora. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Camphor. <A _ peculiar concrete sub- 
stance derived from Cam'phora officina'- 
rum (U.S. Ph.). <A concrete volatile oil, 
obtained by sublimation from the wood 
of Camphora oficinarum (Br. Ph.). 

Camphorated Acetic Acid. See Aei- 
dum Aceticum Camphoratum., 
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(U.S. and 


Zin'ci Chio/ridum. 
Br. Ph.) Chloride of Zine. 
XVIII. 

Zin'¢i Ox'idum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Oxide of Zine. A yellowish-white pow- 
der. 

Zin’¢i Valeria’mas. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Valerianate of Zinc 


(U. 8. and 
See Class 


Can’nabis In/diea. (Br. Ph.) The 
flowering tops of Indian Hemp. 

Chloroform. See Chloroformum. 

Chlorofor‘mum. (Br. Ph.) Chlo- 
roform. A colorless volatile liquid. Spe- 
cifie gravity, 1.496. 

Chlorofor‘mum Wena'le. (U.S. 
Ph.) Commercial Chloroform. <A color- 
less volatile liquid varying in specific 
gravity from 1.45 to 1.49, obtained by 
distilling a mixture of chloride of lime 
and alcohol. 

Compound Spirit of ther. See Spir- 
itus #theris Compositus. 

Coni'i Frue'tiis. (Br. Ph.) Hemlock 
Fruit. 

Coni’um. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Hem- 
lock. The leaves of Conit’um macula’tum 
(U.S. Ph.). The fresh leaves and branches 
of Conium maculatum, gathered when the 
fruit begins to form (Br. Ph.). (Anactive 
poison.) 

Creasote. See Creasotum. 

Creaso'tum. (US. and Br. Ph.) 
Creasote. A peculiar substance obtained 
from wood tar (U.S. Ph.). A product of 
the distillation of wood tar (Br. Ph.). 


Datura Stramo'nium. SeeStramonii 
Folium. 

Deadly Nightshade. See Bella- 
donna. 


Duleama’ra. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Bittersweet. The stalks of Sola’num dul- 
cama'ra. : 

Ether. See ther. 

Extrac’'tum Can’nabis. (U.S. Ph.) 
Extract of Hemp. An alcoholic extract 
of the dried tops of Can'nabis sati’va, 
variety Jn'diea. 

Extrae’tum Can’nabis In’dicz. 
(Br. Ph.) Extract of Indian Hemp. See 
{ preceding article. 
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CEREBRAL STIMULANTS. 


Hemlock Leaves and Seed. See Co- 
nium. 

Henbane. 

Henbane Leaves. 
Folium. 

Henbane Seed. See Hyoseyami Se- 
men. 

Hops. See Huwmulus. 

Hiu’mulus. (U.S. Ph.) Hops. 
strobiles of Hu'mulus lu'pulus. 

Wyosey’ami Fo'lium. (U.S. Ph.) 
The leaves of Hyosey'amus niger. 

Hyescy’ami Se’men. (U.S. Ph.) 
The seed of Hyoscy'amus ni'ger. 

Hiyosey’amus. (Br. Ph.) Henbane. 
The same as Hyoseyami Folium. 

Indian Hemp. See Cannabis Indica. 

Jamaica Dogwood. See Piseidia 
Erythrina. 

Lactu'ca Sati'va. 

Lactu'ca Viro'sa. Acrid Lettuce. 

Lactuea’rium. (U.S. Ph.) 
eoncrete juice of Lactu'ca sati’va. 

Lau'rus Cam'phora. See Camphora, 

Lupulin. See Lupulina. 

Lupuli’na. (U.S. Ph.) Lupulin. The 
yellow powder attached to the strobiles 
of Hu'mulus lu'pulus. 

La’pulas. (Br. Ph.) Hop. The dried 
catkins of the female plant of Humulus 
lupulus. See Humutlus. 

Lye’opus. (U.S. Ph.) Bugleweed. 

The herb of Lye’opus Virgin'icus. 
. Mer’phia, (U.S. Ph.) A substance 
in the form of colorless crystals, which 
are inflammable and wholly dissipated 
by a red heat. 

Mor’phize Ace’tas. (U.S. Ph.) Ace- 
tate of Morphia. A white powder en- 
tirely soluble in water and in alcohol. 

Mor’phize Hydrochlio’ras. (Br. 
Ph.) Hydrochlorate (or Muriate) of 
Morphia. See next article. 

Mor'phiz Mu’rias. (U.S. Ph.) Mu- 
riate of Morphia. A substance oceurring 
in snow-white feathery crystals. 

Mor’phize Sul’/phas. (U.S. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Morphia. A substance in 
the form of snow-white feathery crystals 
which are wholly soluble in water. 

Muriate of Morphia. See Morplnize 
Murias.. 

? Myris’tiea. (U.S. and Br.. Ph.) 
Nutmeg. See Class II., Section IV. 

Nicotia'na Tab’acum. See Tabacum. 

Nitrous Oxide (Gas). See Oxidum 
Nitrosum. 

Nutmeg. See Myristica. 

©®'pium. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Opium. 
The conerete (or inspissated) juice of the 
unripe capsules of : eee somnif'erum. 
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See Hyoseyamus. 
See Hyoscyami 


The 


See Lactucarium. 


The 


Port Wine. 


Ox'idum Nitro'sum. Nitrous Oxide. 

Papa'ver. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Poppy 
Capsules. 

Papa'ver Somnif'erum, 

Piscid'ia Evythri'na. 
wood. 

Poison Oak, Poison Sumach. 
Rhus Toxicodendron. 


See Opium. 
Jamaica Dog- 


See 


Port Wine. See Vinum Portense. 
Pyroxylic Spirit. See Spiritus Py- 
roxylicus. 


Rhee’as, (Br. Ph.) Red Poppy Petals. 
The petals of Papaver rheas. 

Rhus Toxicoden'dron. See Toxico- 
dendron. 

Sola'num Duleama'ra. 
mara, 

Spiritus A’'theris Compos’itus. 


See Dulea- 


Compound Spirit of Ether. See Class 
IV. 
Spiritus Frumen’ti. (U.S. Ph.) 


“Spirit of Grain,” or Whiskey. 

Spiritus Pyroxylicus Reetifi- 
ea'tus, (Br. Ph.) Rectified Pyroxylic 
Spirit. . 

Spiritus Rectifica’tus. 
Rectified Spirit. 

‘Spiritus Vi'ni Gal’lici. (U.S. Ph.) 
Spirit of French Wine, or Brandy. 

Stramo’nii Fo'lia. (Br. Ph:) Stra- 
mo’nii Fo’lium. (U.S. Ph.) Leaves 
of Stramonium. The leaves of Datu’ra 
stramo'nium. 

Stramo’nii Ra'dix. 
monium. 

Stramo’nii Se’men. (U.S. Ph.) 
Stramo'nii Sem’ima. (Br. Ph.) Seed 
of Stramonium. The seed of Datura 
stramo'nium. 

Stramonium (Leaf). 
mii Folium. 

Stramonium (Seed). 


(Br. Ph.) 


Root of Stra- 


See Stramo- 


See Stramonii 


Semen. 

Stronger Ether. See dither For- 
tior. 

2? Sty’vax. (U.S. Ph.) Storax. 


Sulphurie Ether. See Athher. 

Tab/acum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) To- 
bacco. See Class VII. 

Tobacco. See Tabacum. 

Toxicoden’‘dron. (U.S. Ph.) Poison 
Oak. The leaves of Rhus toxicoden'dron. 

Vinegar of Opium. See Acetum Opii. 

Vilnum. Wine. 

? Wi/mum Porten'se. (U.S. Ph.) 
See Class I. 

Vimum Xer’icum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Sherry Wine; otherwise called 
Vi'num Album (White Wine). 

Wine. See Vinum. 

Woody Nightshade. See ree oa 
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ARTERIAL SEDATIVES. 


CLASS VL 
ARTERIAL SEDATIVES. 


MEDICINES WHICH, BY THEIR IMMEDIATE INFLUENCE, PRODUCE A REDUCTION OF 


THE VIIAL ACTIONS. 


SOME OF THESE ARE DIRECTED MORE ESPECIALLY TO THE 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, WITHOUT ANY IMMEDIATE INFLUENCE UPON THE NERVOUS 


POWER. 


THOUGH SEDATIVE IN THEIR GENERAL INFLUENCE, THEY MAY BE STIMU- 


LATING TO PARTICULAR FUNCTIONS OR ORGANS. 


Acetate of Lead. See Plumbi Ace- 
tas. 

Acetic Acid. 
eum. 


See Acidum Aceti- 


Ag'idum Acet/ieum. (U.S. and Br. | 


Ph.) Acetic Acid. A colorless liquid 
having a pungent odor and a specific 
gravity of 1.047 (U.S. Ph.). An acid 
liquid prepared from wood by destructive 
distillation. Specific gravity, 1.044 (Br. 
Ph.). 

Ac'idum Cit/ricum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Citric Acid. A substance in color- 
less crystals, freely soluble in water, and 
soluble in aleohol (U.S. Ph.). An acid 
obtained from lemon-juice, in colorless 
right rhombic prisms (Br. Ph.). 

Ag'idum Hydrochlo’ricum. (Br. 
Ph.) Hydrochloric Acid. The same as 
Acidum Muriaticum. 

Ag’idum Muriat/icum. (U.S. Ph.) 
Muriatic Acid; otherwise termed Hydro- 
chloric Acid. An aqueous solution of 
hydrochloric acid gas, of the specific 
gravity 1.160. (Refrigerant and tonic.) 

Ag’idum Ni'trieum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Nitric Acid. See Class IT. 

Ac'idum Tartar’ieum. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Tartaric Acid. A substance in 
the form of colorless crystals. 

Ammo'nie Hydrosulphure'tum. Hydro- 
sulphuret of Ammonia. 

Antimonial Powder. See Pulvis Am- 
timonialis. 

Antimonial Wine. 
timonii. 

Antimo’nii et Potas’sze Tar’tras. 
(U.S. Ph.) Tartar Emetic. See Class VIII. 

Antimo’nii Ox'idum. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Oxideof Antimony. See Class 
VIII. 

Antimo’nii Sulphure'tam,. (U.S. 
Ph.) Sulphuret of Antimony. 

Antimo’nium Sulphura’tum. 
(Br. Ph.) Sulphurated Antimony. See 
Class XI. 

Antimo/nium Tartara’tum. (Br. 
Ph.) ‘Tartarated Antimony. The same 
as Antimonii et Potassz Tartras. 
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See Vinum An- 


Bitartrate of Potash. See Potassze 
Bitartras, 

Bo'rax. (Br. Ph.) Biborate of Soda. 
See Sodze Boras. 

Carbonate of Lead. See Plumbi Car- 
bonas. 

Chlorate of Potassa. 
Chloras, 

Citric Acid. See Acidum Citrieum. 

Cream of Tartar. See Potassz Bi- 
tartras. 

Ferrocyanide of Potassium. 
tassii Ferrocyanidum. 

Hydrosulphuret of Ammonia. See 
Ammoniz Hydrosulphuretum. 

Limo’nis Sue’cus. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Lemon-Juice. 

Mo’ri Sue’eus. (Br. Ph.) Mulberry- 
Juice. The juice of the ripe fruit of 
Mo'rus nigra. 

Mulberry-Juice. 


See Potassze 


See Po- 


See Mori Sueeus. 


Nitrate of Potash. See Potassze 
Nitras. 
Nitre. See Potassz Nitras. 


Oxide of Antimony. See Antimonii 
Oxidum. 

Pium bi Ace’tas. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Acetate of Lead, or Sugar of Lead. See 
Class I. 

Plum’bi Carbo’nas. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Carbonate of Lead, or White Lead. 
See Class I. 

Potas’sz Bitar’'tras. (U.S. Ph.) 
Bitartrate of Potash, or Cream of Tartar. 
A white powder, dissolved sparingly in 
water. 

Potas’sz Chlio’ras. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Chlorate of Potassa. <A salt 
occurring in colorless tabular crystals. 

Potas'sze Ci’tras. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.). Citrate of Potassa. See Class XI. 

Potas'sze Ni’tras. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Nitrate of Potash, Nitre, or Salt- 
petre. A salt occurring in colorless 
prismatic crystals, unalterable in the 
air. 

Potas'sz Tar'tras Ac'ida. (Br. 
Ph.) Acid Tartrate of Potash. The 
same as Potassz Bitartras. 


ARTERIAL SEDATIVES.—NERVOUS SEDATIVES. 


Potas'sii Ferrocyan'idum. (U.S. 
Ph.) Ferrocyanide of Potassium. 
Pul'vis Antimonia’lis. (Br. Ph.) 
Antimonial Powder. See Class XI. 
Rhus Gla’brum. (U.S. Ph.) Su- 
mach. The fruit of Rhus glabrum. 
Saltpetre. See Potassz Nitras. 
So'dze Bo'ras. (U.S. Ph.) Borate of 
Soda, or Borax. A salt in colorless erys- 
tals, which slightly effloresce in dry air. 
Sugar of Lead. See Plumbi Acetas. 
Sulphurated Antimony. See Amti- 
monium Sulphuratum. 
Sulphuret of Antimony. See Anti- 
monii Sulphuretum. 
Sumach. See Rhus Glabrum. 
Tamarind. See Tamarindus. 
Tamarin’dus. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 


Tamarind. The preserved fruit of Tama- 
vin' dus In'dica. 

Tartar Emetic. See Antimonii et 
Potassz Tartras. 

Tartarated Antimony. See Antimo- 
nium Tartaratum. 

Tartaric Acid. See Acidum Tarta- 
rieum, 

Tartarized Antimony. See Antimo- 
nii et Potassz Tartras, 

Tartrate of Antimony .and Potash. 
See Antimonii et Potassze Tartras. 

Vi'mum Antimonia’le. (Br. Ph.) 
Antimonial Wine. The same as Vinum 
Antimonii. 

Vinmum Antimo’nii. (U.S. Ph.) 
Antimonial Wine, or Wine of Antimony. 
See Class VIII. 


CLASS VII. 
NERVOUS SEDATIVES. 


MEDICINES WHICH, IN THEIR PRIMARY OPERATION, REDUCE AT THE SAME TIME THE 
NERVOUS POWER AND THE FORCE OF THE CIRCULATION. 


Ac/idum Hydrocyan’ieum Di- 
Iu/tum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Diluted 
Hydrocyanie Acid or Prussie Acid. A 
colorless liquid, having a peculiar odor; 
specific gravity, 0.997. 

Aconite. See Aconitum. 

Aconite Root. See Aconiti Radix. 

Aconi' tia. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Aconitin. (A deadly poison, except in 
extremely minute doses.) 

Aconi'ti Fo'lium. (U.S. Ph.) Aco- 
nite Leaf. The leaves of <Aconi'tum 
napel! lus. 

Aconi ti Ra'dix. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Aconite Root. The root of Aconi'tum 
napel'lus (U.S. Ph.). The dried root of 
Aconitum napellus (Br. Ph.). 

Aconi’tum. (Br. Ph.)  Aconite. 
Monkshood. The fresh leaves and 
flowering tops of Aconi'tum napel!lus. 

Black Snakeroot. See Cimicifuga. 

Cherry Laurel Leaves. See Lauro- 
cerasus. 

? Cimicif/uga. (U.S. Ph.) Black 
Snakeroot. The root of Cimicifuga 
racemo'sa. See Class II., Section II. 

Cimicif'uga Racemo'sa, See Cimri- 
cifaga. a 

? Col’chicum. See Class X. 

Cyanide of Potassium. See Potassii 
Cyanidum. 

_ Cyanuret of Potassium. See Potassii 
Cyanuretum. 


Digitali‘num. (Br. Ph.) Digitalin. 
The active principle obtained from Digi- 
talis, a white, intensely bitter substance, 
which is inodorous, but powerfully irri- 
tates the nostrils. (It is an active poison.) 

Digitalis. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Digi- 
talis. Foxglove. The leaves of Digi- 
ta’ lis purpu'rea, from plants of the second 
year’s growth (U.S. Ph.). The dried 
leaf of Digitalis purpurea, gathered when 
about two-thirds of the flowers are ex- 
panded (Br. Ph.). 

Foxglove. See Digitalis. 

? Gelse’mium. (U.S. Ph.) The root 
of Gelsemium sempervirens. 

Hydrocyanie Acid. See Acidum 
Hydrocyanicum Dilutum. 

Laurecer’asus. (Br. Ph.) Cherry 
Laurel Leaves. The fresh leaves of the 
Prunus laurocerasus. 

Monkshood. See Aconitum. 

Nicotia'na Tab'acum. Sec Tabacum, 

Oil of Almonds (Oleum Amygda- 
Ize). See Class XIX. 

Oil of Bitter Almonds. 
Amygdaize Amarze. 

@'leum Amye’dalz Ama’rze. (U. 
S. Ph.) Oil of Bitter Almonds. The oil 
cbtained by distilling with water the 
kernels of the fruit of Amyg'dalus com- 
munis, variety ama'ra. 

Potas’sii Cyan’idum. (U.S. Ph.) 
Cyanide of Potassium. A alg in 
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See Oleum 


NERVOUS SEDATIVES.—EMETICS. 


white, opaque, amorphous pieces, having 
an alkaline reaction. 
Potas'sii Cyanure'tum. 
Cyanidum. 
Prussic Acid. See Acidum Hydro- 
ecyanicum. 


See Potassii 


? Spiritus Pyroxyl'icus. Pyroxylie 
Spirit. 

Tab/acum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Tobacco. The dried leaves of NM icotia’na 
tab’acum. 

Tobacco. See Tabacum, 


CLASS VIII. 
EMETICS. 


MEDICINES CAPABLE OF PRODUCING VOMITING IN CERTAIN DOSES, AND AS AN ORDI- 
NARY RESULT. 


SECTION I—Vegetable Emetics, 


Ace’'taum Seil/Iz. (U.S. Ph.) Vine- 
gar of Squill. See Class XII. 

Adder’s Tongue. See Erythroniam. 

American Hellebore. See Veratrum 
Viride. 

Apog'ynum Androszmifo'liaum. 
(U.S. Ph.) Dogsbane. The root of 
Apoeynum androsemifolium. 

Apoc’ynum Cannabi’num. (U.S. 
Ph.) Indian Hemp. The root of Apoc- 
ynum cannabinum. 

Ascle'pias Curassavi'ca. 
eacuanha, or Blood Weed. 

Asele'pias Incarna’ia. 
Asclepias. 

Azed’awrach. (U.S. Ph.) See Class IX. 


Bastard Ipe- 
Flesh-colored 


Bloodroot. See Sanguinaria. 

Blue Flag. See Iris Versicolor. 

Buckbean. See Menyanthes Tri- 
foliata. 

Yephaé' lis Tpecacuan’ha. See Epe- 
eacuanha. 


Delphin'ium Staphisa’gria. Stavesacre. 

Evythro'nium America’num. Adder’s 
Tongue. 

Eupato’rium. (U.S. Ph.) Tho- 
roughwort, or Boneset. See Class II., 
Section III., and Class XI., Section I. 

Euphor’bia Corolla’ta. (U.S. Ph.) 
Spurge, or Large-flowering Spurge. The 
root of Huphorbia corollata. 

Euphor’bia Ipecacuan’ha. (U.S. 
Ph.) Ipecacuanha Spurge. The root 
of Euphorbia ipecacuanha. 

Fever Root. See Triesteum. 

Flesh-colored Aselepias. See Asele- 
pias Inearnata. 


Florentine Orris. See Iris Floren- 


tina. 
Gille’nia. (U.S. Ph.) The root of 
Gille'nia trifolia'ta, and of Gille’nia 


stipula’ cea. 
Gille'nia Trifolia'ta. 
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See Gillenia. 


Indian Tobacco. See Lobelia. 

Ipeeacuan’ha. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Ipecacuan. The root of Cephaé’lis ipe- 
eacuan'ha (U.S. Ph.). The dried root of 
Cephaélis ipecacuanha (Br. Ph.). 

Ipecacuanha Spurge. See Euphor- 
bia Ipecacuanha. 

vis Florenti’na. (U.S. Ph.) Flo- 
rentine Orris. The rhizoma of Iris Flo- 
rentina. See OlassIX, 

ris Versic/olor. (U.S. Ph.) Blue 
Flag. The rhizoma of /ris versicolor. 

Lobe'lia. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Indian 
Tobacco. The herb of Lobe'lia infla'ta 
(U.S. Ph.). The herb in flower, dried, 
of Lobelia inflata (Br. Ph.). 

Marsh Trefoil. See Menyanthes 
Trifoliata. 

Me'lia Azed'arach. See Azedarach. 

Menyan'thes Trifolia'ta. Buekbean, or 
Marsh Trefoil. 

Milkweed. See Euphorbia Corol- 
lata. 

Mustard. See Simapis. 


Nicotia'na Tab'acum. See Tabacum. 

Phytolac'ca. See Pirytolaceze Bac- 
Cz. 

Phytolac'cze Bae’ez. (U.S. Ph.) 
Poke Berries. The berries of Phyto- 
lac'ca decan'dra. 

Phytolae’ezx Ra'dix. (U.S. Ph.) 


Poke Root. 
decan'dra. 

Poke Berries. 
Baceze. 

Poke Root. See Phytolaceze Radix. 

Polyg'ala Sen'ega. See Semega. 

Pride of China, or Pride of India. 
See Azedarach. 

Queen’s Root. See Stillingia. 

Sanguima’ria. (U.S. Ph.) Blood- 
root. Therhizoma of Sanguina'ria Cana- 
den'sis. 

SeiVla. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Squill. 
See Class XII. 


The root of Phytolac'ca 
Sce Phytolacez 


MINERAL 


Sen’ega. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Seneka. 
See Class XII. 

Seneka. See Senega. 

Sina'pis. (Br. Ph.) 
next article. 

Sina’pis Al’ba. (U.S. Ph.) White 
Mustard. See Class XVII. 

Spurge. See Euphorbia Corollata. 


Mustard. See 


Squill. See Seilla. 
Stavesacre. See Delphinium Sta- 
phisagria. 


Stillin’gia. (U.S. Ph.) The root 
of Stillin'gia sylvat'ica. 
Tab’acum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) To- 
bacco. See Class VII. 
Tobacco. Sce Tabaecum. 
Trios'teum. (U.S. Ph.) Fever Root, 
or Wild Ipecac. See Class IX. 
Wera'tria. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) An 
alkaloid obtained from cevadilla. A pale- 
gray, intensely acrid and bitter sub- 
stance, without smell, but, in the most 
minute quantity, powerfully irritating 
the nostrils. (An active poison.) 
Vera‘trum Al/bum. (U.S. Ph.) 
White Hellebore. The rhizoma of Ve- 
ratrum album. 
Vera'trum Vir'ide. 
American Hellebore, 
7eratrum viride. 
Vinegar of Squill. 
Seillz. 
White Hellebore. 
Album. 
Wild Ipecac. 


(U.S. Ph.) 
The rhizoma of 


See Acetum 


See Veratrum 


See Triosteum. 


SECTION II.—Mineral Emetics. 


Antimonial Powder. See Pulvis 


Antimonialis. 

Antimio’nii et Potas’sz Tar'tras. 
(U.S. Ph.) Tartar Emetie. Tartrate of 
Antimony and Potassa. A salt occur- 
Ting in transparent erystals, which be- 
come white and opaque on exposure to 
the air. 

Antimo’nii Ox’idum, (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Oxideof Antimony. A white or 
grayish-white powder, insoluble in water. 

Antimo’nii Sulphure’tum. (U.S. 
Ph.) Sulphuret of Antimony. Native 
tersulphuret of antimony, purified by 
fusion. 

Antimo’nium Sulphuara’tum. 
(Br. Ph.) Sulphurated Antimony. See 
Class XI. 

Antimo’/nium Tartara’'tum. (Br. 
Ph.) Tartarated Antimony, or Tartar 


EMETICS. 


Emetic. The same as Antimonii et 
Potassz Tartras. 

Bichromate of Lead. See Plumbi 
Bichromas. 

Bichromate of Potassa. See Potassze 
Bichromas., 

Blue Vitriol. See Cupri Sulphas. 

Chloride of Sodium. See Sodii Chio- 
ridum. 

Cu’'pri Sul’phas. (U.S. and Br 
Ph.) Sulphate of Copper, or Blue Vitriol. 
See Class XVIII. 

Hydvrar’gyri Sul’phas Fla’va. 
(U.S. Ph.) Yellow Sulphate of Mercury, 
or Turpeth Mineral. A lemon-yellow 
powder, sparingly soluble in water. 

Oxide of Antimony. See Amtimonii 
Oxidum. 


Plam’'bi Bichro’mas. (U.S. Ph.) 
Bichromate of Lead. 
Potas'sze Bichro'mas. (U.S. Ph.) 


Bichromate of Potassa. A substance in 
the form of orange-red, anhydrous, tabu- 
lar crystals. 

Pul'vis Antimonia’lis. (Br. Ph.) 
Antimonial Powder. See Class XI. 

Salt. See Sedii Chioridum. 

? So’dii Chio’ridum. (U.S.and Br. 
Ph.) Chloride of Sodium, or Common 
Salt. See Class IT., Section V. 

Sulphate of Copper. See Cupri Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphate of Zine. 
phas. 

Sulphurated Antimony. 
monium Sulphuratum, 

Sulphuret of Antimony. See Amti- 
monii Sulphuretum. 

Tartar Emetic. See Antimonii et 
Potassz Tartras, 

Tartarated Antimony. See Antimo- 
nium Tartaratum. 

Tartrate of Antimony and Potassa. 
See Antimonii et Potassz Tar- 
tras. 

Turpeth Mineral. 


See Zinei Sul- 


See Anti- 


See Hydrargyri 


| Sulphas Flava. 


WVi'num Antimo’nii. (U.S. Ph.) 
Antimonial Wine, or Wine of Antimony. 
A solution of tartar emetic in sherry 
wine. See Class XI. 

White Vitriol. See Zimei Sulphas. 

Yellow Sulphate of Mercury. See 
Mydrargyri Sulphas Flava, 

Zin'¢i Sul’phas. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Zinc, or White Vitriol. A 
substance occurring in colorless crys- 


tals. : 
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CLASS IX. 
CATHARTICS. 


WEDICINES WHICH PRODUCE EVACUATIONS FROM THE BOWELS. 


SECTION I—Vegetable Cathartics. 


? AVetris. (U.S. Ph.) Star Grass. 
See Class IL., Section IT. 

Aloe Barbaden’sis. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Barbadoes Aloes, The inspissated 
juice of the leaves of Al'oe vulga’ris. 

Aloe Capen’sis. (U.S. Ph.) Cape 
Aloes. 

Al'oe Hepat'ica. 

Aloe Socotri’na. 


Hepatic Aloes. 
(U.S. and Br. 


Ph.) Socotrine Aloes. The inspissated | 


juice of the leaves of the Alve Socotrina 
(U.S. Ph.). The inspissated juice of the 
leaves of one or more undetermined 
species of Aloe (Br. Ph.). 

Al'oe Vulga'ris. See Aloe Barba- 
densis. 

Aloes. See Aloe Barbadensis, &c. 

American Senna. See Cassia Mari- 
landica. 

A'pium Petroseli!num. 
linum. 

Apog’ynum Cannabi’num. (U.S. 
Ph.) Indian Hemp. See Class VIII. 

Asagre'a Officina'lis. See Sabadilla, 

? Asele’pias. (U.5.Ph.) Butterfly- 
weed. See Class XI. 

? Asele'pias Incarna'ta. Flesh-colored 
Asclepias. 

? Ascle'pias Syri'aca. 
weed, or Silkweed. © 

Ascle'pias Tubero'sa. See Aselepias. 

Azedarach. (U.S. Ph.) The bark 
of the root of Me'lia azed'arach. 

Barbadoes Nut. See Cureas Pur- 
gans. 

Bear’s-foot. 
das. 

Be'la. Bael. The ripe fruit of the 
4 gle Mar'melos. (A bland and excellent 
aperient.) See Class I., Section I. 

Benne Oil. See Oleum Sesami. 

Black Hellebore. See Melleborus. 

Bladder Senna. See Colutea Arbo- 
rescens. 

Blue Flag. See Iris Versicolor. 

Bryony. The root of Bryo'niaal/ba. 

Buckbean. See Menyanthes Trifo- 


See Petrose- 


Common Milk- 


See Helleborus Foeti- 


liata. 
Buckthorn. See Rhamnus Cathar- 
ticus. 
Burdock. See Lappa. i 
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Butterflyweed. See Aselepias. 
Butternut. See Jugians. 
Cambo'gia. (Br. Ph.) Gamboge. 
The gum resin of an undetermined spe- 
cies of Garcinia. See Gambogia. 
Car’thamus. (U.S. Ph.) Safflower, or 
Dyer’s Saffron. (Laxative.) See Class XI. 
Cas’sia. (Br. Ph.) Purging Cassia. 
The pulp of the pods of Cas’sia fis'- 
tula. See Cassia Fistula. 
Cas'sia Aecutifo'lia. See Senma, 
Cas'sia Elonga'ta. See Semma,. 
Cas'sia Fis'tula. (U.S. Ph.) Purg- 
ing Cassia. The fruit of Cassia fistula. 
Cas'sia Marilan’diea. (U.S. Ph.) 
American Senna. The leaves of Cassia 
Marilandica. ‘ 
Cas'sia Obova'ta. See Senna. 
Castor Oil. See Oleum Ricini. 
Celandine. See Chelidonium Majus. 
Cevadilla. See Sabadilla. 
Chelido'nium Ma'jus. Celandine. 
Cissam'pelos Parei'ra. See Pareira. 
Citrul'lus Colocyn'this. See Coloeyn- 
this. 
? Col’chicum. See Classes XXI. and X. 


Colocynth. See Coloeynthis. 
Coloeyn’this. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Colocynth. The fruit, deprived of its 


rind, of Citrul!'lus colocyn' this. 
Colu'tea Arbores'¢ens. Bladder Senna. 
Common Silkweed. See Aselepias 
Sy riaca. 
Convol' vulus Pandura’'tus. Wild Potato. 


Convol'vulus Seammo'nia, See Seam 
monium., 

Copai’ba. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Co- 
paiva. See Class X. 

Copaiva. See Copaiba. 


Croton Oil. See Oleum Tiglii, or 


Crotenis Oleum. 

Cro’ton Tig'lium. See Oleum Tiglii. 

Croto'nis O'leum. See Oleum Cro- 
tonis. 

Cu'cumis Colocyn'this. See Coloeym- 
this. 

Cur'cas Pur'gans. Barbadoes Nut. 

Delphin'ium Staphisa’gria. Stavesacre. 

Dyer’s Saffron. See Carthamus. 

Elate’rium. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) A 
substance deposited by the juice of the 
fruit of Momor’diea elate'rium (U.S. Ph.). 
A sediment from the expressed juice of 
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the fruit of Leba'lium officina’rum (Br. 
Phy. 

Elder. See Sambueus. 

Euon'ymus Atropurpu'reus. Wahoo. 

Exogo'nium Pur'ga. See Jalapa. 

Extract of Butternut. See Extrae- 
tum Jugiandis. 

Extrae’tum Jugian’‘dis. (U.S. Ph.) 
Extract of Butternut. 

Fever Root. See Triesteum.’ 


Fi’eus. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Fig. 
(Laxative.) 

Fig. See Fieus. 

Flésh-colored Asclepias. See Asele- 


pias Inearnata. 

Florentine Orris. 
tina. 

Frax'inus Or'nus. See Manna. 

Gamboge. See Gambogia. 

Gambo'gia. (U.S. Ph.) Gamboge. 
The concrete juice of an undetermined 
tree. 

Grat'iola Ofieina'lis. Hedge Hyssop. 

Helleb’orus. (U.S. Ph.) Black Hel- 
lebore. The root of Helleb'orus ni'ger. 

Helleb'orus Feet'idus. Bear’s-foot. See 
Class XXIII. 

Honey. See Mel. 

Horehound. See Marrubium. 

Ipomex'a Jala'pa, or Ipome'a Pur'ga. 
See Jalapa. 

Iris Florenti‘ma. (U.S. Ph.) Flo- 
rentine Orris. The rhizoma of Jris Flo- 
rentina, 

Iris Versie’olor. (U.S. Ph.) Blue 
Flag. The rhizoma of Jris versicolor. 

Jala’pa. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Jalap. 
The root of Exoyo'nium pur'ga, or Ipo- 
me'a jala'pa. 

Jala'px Resi'na. 
sina Jalapze. 

Jat'ropha Pur'gans. See Cureas Pur- 
gans. 

Ju’glams. (U.S. Ph.) Butternut. 
The inner bark of the root of the Jug- 
dans cinerea. 

Lap’pa. (U.S. Ph.) Burdock. The 
root of Lap'pa mi'nor. 

Leptan’dra. (U.S. Ph.) The root 
of Veronica Virgin'ica (otherwise called 
Leptandra Virginica). 

Leptan’drin. A resinous extract from 
the root of Veron’ica Virgin'ica. 

Li'num Cathar'ticum. Purging Flax. 

? Lith’ize Ci'tras. (Br. Ph.) Citrate 
of Lithia. 

Man’na. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) The 
concrete juice, in flakes, of Frawx'inus 
or nus, and of Frax/inus rotundifo! lia. 

? Marra’bium. (U.S. Ph.) Hore- 
hound. See Class IT. . 


See Ivis Floren- 


(Br. Ph.) See Re- 


Marsh Trefoil. See Memyanthes, 

May Apple. See Podephylium. 

Mel. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Honey. 

Me'lia Azed'arach. See Azedarach, 

Menyan'thes Trifolia'ta. Buckbean, 
or Marsh Trefoil. 

Molasses. See Syrupus Fuseus. 

Momor'dica Elate'rium. See Elates 
rium. 

Mustard. See Sinapis Alba. 

©'leum Croto’nis. (Br. Ph.) Croton 
Oil. The same as Oleum Tigilii. 

? O'leum Li'ni. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Flaxseed or Linseed Oil. See Class XX. 

®@'leum Oli'wze. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Olive Oil, or Sweet Oil. The oil ex- 
pressed from the fruit of the O'lea Hu- 
ropee'a. (Laxative.) 

O'leum Rig'imi. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Castor Oil. The oil expressed from the 
seeds of Ri¢linus commu'nis. 

O’leum Ses‘ami. (U.S. Ph.) Benne 
Oil. 

O'leum Terebin’thinee. (U.S.and 
Br. Ph.) Oilof Turpentine. Sce Class X. 

O'leum Tig’lii. (U.S. Ph.) Croton 
Oil. The oil obtained from the seeds of 
Croton tiglhium. 

Olive Oil. See Oleum Olive. 

_ Pavei/ra. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Pareira 
Brava. Theroot of Cissam'pelos parei'ra. 

Parei'ra Bra'va. See Pareira. 

Parsley Root. See Petroselimum. 

Petroseli’num. (U.S. Ph.) Pars- 
ley Root. (Aperient.) See Class X. 

Phytolac’eze Ra’dix. (U.S. Ph.) 


Poke Root. See Class VIII. 
Pleurisy Root. See Aselepias Tu- 
berosa. 


Podophyl li Resi'na. 


(Br. Ph.) 
See Resina Podophylli. 


Podophyllin. See Resina Podo- 
phylii. 
Podophyllum. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) 


May Apple. 
lum pelta'tum. 

Polyg’ala Rubella? (U.S. Ph.) 
The root and herb of Polygala rubella. 

Pride of China, or Pride of India. See 
Azedarach. 

Prune. See Prunum. 

Pru‘/num. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Prune. 
The dried fruit of Pru’nus domes'tica. (A 
mild laxative.) 

Pru'nus Domes'tica. See Prumum. 

Purging Cassia. See Cassia Fistula. 

Purging Flax. See Linum Cathar: 
ticum. 

Queen’s Root. See Stillingia. 

Resi/na Jala’px, (U.S. Ph.) Resin 
of Jalap. 
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Resi’/na Podophyl'li. (U.S. Ph.) 
Resin of Podophyllum. 

Resi/na Seammo’nii. (U.S. Ph.) 
Resin of Seammony. 

Rham'nus Cathar'ticus. Buckthorn. 


Rhe’/um. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Rhu- 
barb. The root of Rhe’um palma'tum 
and of other species of Rheum (U.S. 
Ph.). The root of one or more undeter- 
mined species of Rhewm (Br. Ph.). 

Rhubarb. See Rheum. 

Ricinus Commu'nis. See Oleum Ri- 
eini. 

Sabadil'la. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Ceva- 
dilla. The fruit of Vera’trum sabadil'la 
(U.S. Ph.). The dried fruit of Asagrex'a 
oficina’lis (Br. Ph.). 

Sambucus. Elder. 
See Class XI. 

Sa’'po. (U.S.Ph.) Soap. Soap made 
with soda and olive oil. (Mostly given 
in combination with other medicines). 

Sa'po Vulga'ris. Common Soap. See 
Sapo. 

Seammo’niz Ra’dix. 
Scammony Root. 

Scammo’nize Resi’na. (Br. Ph.) 
See Resina Seammonii. 

Scammo’nium. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) 
Scammony. The concrete juice of the 
root of Convol’vulus scammo'nia (U.S. 


The inner bark. 


(Br. Ph.) 


Ph.). A gum resin obtainea from the 
living root of Convolvulus seammonia 
(Br. Ph.). 

Scammony. See Scammonium. 


?Sen’ega. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Seneka. 
See Class XII. 

Seneka. See Senega. 

Sen/na. (U.S. Ph.) Senna. The 
leaflets of Cas'sia acutifo'lia, of Cas'sia 
obova'ta, and of Cas'sia elonga’ta. 

Sen'na Alexandri’na. (Br. Ph.) 
Alexandrian Senna. The leaves of Cas- 
sia lanceolata and Cassia obovata. 

Sen’/na In’‘diea. (Br. Ph.) Tinni- 
velly Senna. The leaves of Cassia elon- 
gata. 

Sina’ pis. 
Class XVIT. 

Sina’pis Al’ba. (U.S. Ph.) Mus- 
tard. (The unbroken seed is laxative.) 
See Class XVIT. 

Sina’pis Ni’gra. (U.S. Ph.) Black 


(Br. Ph.) Mustard. See 


Mustard. See Class XVII. 
Stavesacre. See Delphinium. 


Stillin’gia. (U.S. Ph.)  Queen’s 
Root. The root of Stillin'gia sylvat'ica. 
Sweet Oil. See Oleum Olivze. 
Syru’pus Fus’cus. (U.S. Ph.) 
“Brown Syrup,” or Molasses. (Laxa- 
tive.) 
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Tamarin’dus. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Tamarind. (Aperient.) See Class VI. 

Warax’acum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Dandelion. See Class X. 

? Werebin’thima. (U.S. Ph.) Tur- 
pentine. See Class X. 

Wheri’aeca. (Br. Ph.) Treacle. The 
unerystallized residue of the refining of 
sugar. See Syrupus Fuseus. 

Treacle. See Theriaca. 

Trios’teum. (U.S.Ph.) Fever Root. 
The root of Trios'teum perfolia'tum. 

Turpentine. See Terebinthina. 

Vera’tria. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) An 
alkaloid obtained from cevadilla. See 
Class VITI., Section I. 

Vera’trum Al/bum. (U.S. Ph.) 
White Hellebore. See Class VIII., Sec- 
tion I. 

? Vera'trum Vir'ide. (U.S. Ph.) 
American Hellebore. Sce Class VIII. 

Veron’ica Virgin'ica. See Leptandra, 


Wahoo. See Euonymus Atropur- 
pureus. 

White Hellebore. See Veratrum 
Album. 


Wild Ipecac. 
Wild Potato. 
Panduratus. 


See Triosteum. 
See Conyolvulus 
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Acetate of Magnesia. See Magmesiz 
Acetas. 


Acetate of Potassa. See Potassz 


Acetas, 

Antimonial Powder. See Pulvis An- 
timonialis. 

Bitartrate of Potassa. See Potassze 
Bitartras. 


Black Oxide of Mercury. See Mly- 
dvargyri Oxidum Nigrum. 

Brimstone. See Sulphur. 

Calcined Magnesia. See Magmesia. 

Calomel. See Calomelas. 

Calom’elas. (Br. Ph.) Calomel. Same 
as Hydvrargyri Chloridum Mite. 

Carbonate of Magnesia. See Magmes 
Size Carbonas. 

Chloride of Magnesium. See Mag- 
nesii Chloridum. 

Citrate of Potassa. 
Citras. 

Citrate of Soda. 

Cream of Tartar. 


See Potassze 


See Sodze Citras. 
See Potassz Bi- 


tartras. 

Crystals of Tartar. See Potassz 
Bitartras. 

Epsom Salts. See Magmesize Sul- 
phas. 


Glauber’s Salts. See Sodze Sulphas. 
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Hydrar’gyri Chio’ridum Mi’'te. 
(U.S. Ph.) Calomel. Mild Chloride of 
Mercury. See Class XXI. 

Hydrar' gyri Ox'idum Ni'grum. Black 
Oxide of Mercury. See Classes XIV. 
and XXI. 

Li‘quor Magne’siz Citra’tis. 
(U.S. Ph.) Solution of Citrate of Mag- 
nesia. 

Magne’sia. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Cal- 
cined Magnesia. A white powder in- 
soluble in water, but readily dissolved by 
acids without effervescence. 

Magne'sie Ace'tas. Acetate of Mag- 
nesia. 

‘Magne'siz Carbo’nas. (U.S. and 


Br. Ph.) Carbonate of Magnesia. A’ 


white substance in powder or pulverulent 
masses, wholly dissolved by dilute sul- 
phurie acid. f 

Magne'siz Sul’phas. (U.S.and Br. 
Ph.) Sulphate of Magnesia, or Epsom 
Salts. A salt in minute colorless erys- 
tals, which slowly effloresce on exposure 
to the air, and are very soluble in water. 

Magne'sit Chlo'ridum. Chloride of 
Magnesium. 

Mangane'sii Sul’phas. (U.S. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Manganese. (Cholagogue.) 

Mild Chloride of Mereury. See Hy- 
drargyri Chioridam Mite. 

Muriate of Magnesia. See Magnesii 
Chioridum. 

Phosphate of Soda. See Sodze Phos- 
phas. 

Potas'sz Ace’tas. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) 
Acetate of Potassa. See Class X. 

Potas'sz Bitar'tras. (U.S. Ph.) 
Bitartrate of Potassa, or Cream of Tartar. 
See Class VI. 

Potas'szx Ci'tras. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Citrate of Potassa. (A cooling 
aperient.) See Class XI. 

Potas’sz et So'dz Tar'tras. (U.S. 
Ph.) Tartrate of Potash and Soda, or 
Rochelle Salt. A substance in colorless 
transparent erystals, which are wholly 
and readily soluble in five parts of boil- 
ing water. 

Potas'sz Sul’phas. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Sulphate of Potash, sometimes 
ealled Vitriolated Tartar. A salt in hard 
colorless erystals, unalterable in the air, 
sparingly soluble in-water, and insoluble 
in alcohol. 

Potas’sz Tar’ tras. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) 
Tartrate of Potash. <A salt in white 
or colorless erystals, wholly and readily 
soluble in four parts of boiling water. 

Potas’sx Tar'tras Ac'ida. (Br. 
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Ph.) Acid Tartrate of Potash. The 
same as Potassze Bitartras, 

?Pul’vis Antimonia'lis. (Br. Ph.) 
Antimonial Powder.- See Class XI. 

Rochelle Salt. See Sodze et Potas- 
sz Tartras. 

Salt. See Sedii Chloridum. 

So'dex Ci'tras. Citrate of Soda. 

So'dze et Potas'sz Tar'iras. (Br. 
Ph.) Tartrate of Potash and Soda, or 
Rochelle Salt. See Potassze et Sodze 
Tartras. : 

So'dz Phos’phas. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Phosphate of Soda. A salt in 
colorless transparent crystals, which 
speedily effloresce when exposed to the 
air. It is wholly soluble in water, but 
insoluble in alcohol. 

So’dz Sul’phas. (U.S. Ph.) Sul- 
phate of Soda, or Glauber’s Salts. A salt 
in colorless crystals, which rapidly efflo- 
resce on exposure to the air, and are 
wholly soluble in water. 

So'de Tar'tras. Tartrate of Soda. 

So'dii Chlo’ridum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Chloride of Sodium. Common 
Salt. See Class II., Section IIT. 

Solution of Citrate of Magnesia. 
Liquor Magnesiz Citratis. 

Sublimed Sulphur. See Sulphur 
Sublimatum, 

Sulphate of Magnesia. 
Size Sulphas. 

Sulphate of Manganese. 
ganesii Sulphas, 

Sulphate of Potash. See Potassz 
Sulphas. 

Sulphate of Soda. 
phas. 


See 


See Magne- 


See Man- 


See Sodze Sul- 


Sul’phur Lo’tam. (U.S. Ph.) 
Washed Sulphur. Sublimed sulphur 
thoroughly washed with water. See 
Class XI. 

Sul/phur Preecipita'tum. 
and Br. Ph.) 
See Class XI. 

Sulphur Sublima’'tum. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Sublimed Sulphur. A greenish- 
yellow powder which is entirely volati- 
lized by heat. 

Tartrate of Potash. See Potassz 
Tartras. 

Tartrate of Potash and Soda. 
Potassz et Sodze Tartras. 

Tartrate of Soda, See Sodze Tar- 


(U.S. 
Precipitated Sulphur. 


See 


Vitriolated Tartar. See Potassze 


Sulphas. 
Washed Sulphur. See Sulphur Lo- 
tum. 
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CLASS X. 
DIURETICS. 


MEDICINES WHICH INCREASE THE SECRETION OF URINE. 


A'bies Balsa'mea. See Terebinthina. 

Acetate of Potassa. See Potassz 
Acetas. 

Acetate of Soda. See Sodze Acetas. 

Ace’tum Col chici. (U.S. Ph.) Vine- 
gar of Colchicum. 

? Ace'tum Seil/lz. (U.S. Ph.) Vine- 
gar of Squill. 
? Aconite. 

2? Aconi'tum. 
American Hellebore. 
Viride. 

Ammo/niz Benzo/as. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Benzoate of Ammonia. 
Anacar'dium Occidenta'le. 
Nut. See Class XVIII. 

A'pium Petroseli'num. 
linum. 

Apog’ynum Cannabi'num. (U.S. 
Ph.) Indian Hemp. See Class VIII. 

A’qua Ag'idi Carbon ici. (U.S. Ph.) 
Carbonic Acid Water. See Class XI. 

? Ar'butus U'va Ur'si. See Class I. 

Armora’eia. (Br. Ph.) Horseradish 
Root. The fresh root of Cochlea'ria 
-armora'cia. See Class XV. 


See Aconitum. 
(Br. Ph.) Aconite. 
See Veratrum 


Cashew 


See Petrose- 


Artichoke (Garden). See Cynara 
Scolymus. 

Aspar'agus Officina’ lis. 

At'ropa Belladon'na. See Bella- 


donna. ; 

Balsam of Copaiva. See Copaiba. 

Baros'ma Crena'ta, Baros'ma Betuli'na, 
etc. See Buchu, and Buceo. 

Belladon’na. (Br. Ph.) The same 
as Belladonneze Folium. 

Belladonna Leaf. See Belladonnsze 
Folium. 

Belladonna Root. 
Radix. : 

Belladon’nze Fo'lium. (U.S. Ph.) 
Belladonna Leaf. See Class V. 

Belladon’nze Ra’dix. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Belladonna Root. See Class V. 

Biborate of Soda. See Borax. 

Bicarbonate of Potassa. See Potas- 
sze Bicarbonas. 

Bitartrate of Potash. See Potassze 
Bitartras. 

Borate of Soda. See Sodse Boras. 

Bo’rax. (Br. Ph.) Biborate of Soda. 
Borax. 

Broom. See Seoparius. 
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See Belladonnse 


Bue'co. (Br.Ph.) Buchu. The dried 
leaves of Baros'ma betuli’na, B. crenula'ta, 
and B.serratifo'lia. See next article. 

Bu’ehu. (U.S. Ph.) Buchu, or Bookoo. 
The leaves of Baros'ma erena'ta (Dios'- 
ma crena'ta), and of other species of Ba- 
rosma, 

Burdock. See Lappa. 

Cahin'eca or Cainca. 

Canada Turpentine. 
thina. 

Cantharides. See Cantharis. 

Can’tharis. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Span- 
ish Flies, or Canthar’ides. See Class 
XVI. 

Can'tharis Vitta'ta. Potato Flies. 
Class XVI. 

Cap'paris Spino'sa. Caper-Bush. 

Carbonate of Potash. See Potassze 
Carbonas. 

Carbonic Acid Water. 
Acidi Carbonici. 

Caro'ta. (U.S. Ph.) Carrot Seed, and 
Root of Wild Carrot. Dau'cus caro'ta. 

Cashew Nut. See Amacardium 


Occidentale. 

Chimaph'‘ila. (U.S. Ph.)  Pipsis- 
sewa. The leaves of Chimaph'ila umbel- 
la'ta. 

Cissam'pelos Parei'ra. See Pareira. 

Clem'atis Erec'ta (Virgin’s Bower), and 
other species of Clematis. 

Cochlea'ria Armora’cia. See Armo- 

Cochlea'ria Officina'lis. Seurvy Grass. 

Col’'chici Cor’mus. (Br. Ph.) Col- 
chicum Corm. The same as Colchici 
Radix. 

Colehiei Ra’dix. (U.S. Ph.) Col- 
chicum Root. See Class XXI. 

Col’chici Se’men. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Colchicum Seed. See Class XXI. 

Colchicum Root. See Colehici Ra- 
dix. 

Colchicum Seed. See Colehiei Se- 
men. 

? Convol'vulus Pandura'tus. Wild Po- 
tato. See Class [X., Section I. 

Copai’ba. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Co- 
paiva, or Balsam of Copaiba. The juicé 
of Copaifera multij'uga, and of other 
species of Copaifera (U.S. Ph.). The 
oleo-resin obtained from the trunk of 


See Terebin- 


See 


See Aqua 
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Copaifera multijuga and other species of 
Copaifera (Br. Ph.). 

Copatfera Multij'uga. See Copaiba, 

Copaiva. See Copaiba. 

Coryd'alis Formo'sa. Turkey Corn. 

Creasote. See Creasotum., 

Creaso’tum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Crea- 
sote. See Class V. 

Cube'ba. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Cubeb, 
or Cubebs. The berries of Pi’per cube'ba 
(U.S. Ph.). The unripe fruit, dried, of 
Cube' ba officina’lis (Br. Ph.). 

Cyn' ara Scol'ymus. Garden Artichoke. 

Cyt'isus Scopa'rius. See Seoparius. 

Dandelion. See Taraxacum. 

Daph'ne Gnid'ium. See Mezereum., 

Daph'ne Mezere'um. See Mezereum. 

Dau'ci Ra'dix. Garden Carrot Root. 

Dau'cus Caro'ta. See Carota. 

Delphin’ium. (U.S. Ph.) Larkspur. 
The seed of Delphin’ium consol’ida. 

? Delphin'ium Staphisa'gria. Staves- 
acre. 

Digita’lis. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Fox- 
glove. Digitalis. See Class VII. 

Dios'ma Crena'ta. See Buchu. 

Duleama’ra. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Bittersweet. See Class V. 

Epige'a Re'pens. Trailing Arbutus. 

Erig’eron. (U.S. Ph.) Fleabane. 
The herb of Erig'eron heterophyl'lum 
and of Erig'eron Philadel’phicum. 

Erig'eron Canaden’se. (U.S. Ph.) 
Canada Fleabane. The herb of Hrigeron 
Canadense. 

Erig'eron Heterophyl’lum. See Evrige- 
ron. 

Fer’ri lod/idum. (Br. Ph.) Iodide 
of Iron. See Class XIII. and Class IL., 
Section V. 

Fleabane. See Erigeron. 

Foxglove. See Digitalis. 

Garden Artichoke. See Cynara 
Scolymus. 

Garden Carrot. See Dauci Radix. 

Gene'va. See Gin. 

Gin (Gene'va). Spirit distilled from 
juniper berries. 

Hellebore, White. 
Album. 

HMemides’mus. (Br. Ph.) Indian 
Sarsaparilla. See Class II., Section IT. 

Horseradish. See Armoracia. 

Indian Hemp. See Apocynum Can- 
nabinum. 

Indian Sarsaparilla. 
mus. 

? ris Florenti’na. 
Florentine Orris. 

? Iris Versic’olor. (U.S. Ph.) Blue 
Flag. 


See Veratrum 


See Hemides- 


(U.S. Ph.) 


Junip’erus. (U.S. Ph.) Juniper. 
Juniper Berries. The fruit of Junip’erus 
commu' nis, 

Juniperus Virginia’na. 
Ph.) Red Cedar. See Class XIII. 

Lactu'ca Viro'sa. Avrid Lettuce. 

Lap’pa. (U.S. Ph.) Burdock. See 
Class IX. 3 


(U.S. 


Larkspur. See Delphinium. 

Leon'todon Tarax'acum. See Tarax- 
acum. 

Liquor Cal’cii Chlo'ridi. (U.S. 
Ph.) Solution of Chloride of Cal- 
cium. 

Li'quor Potas’sz. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Solution of Potassa. See Class 
XXII. 

Lyeopo'dium. (U.S. Ph.) The 


sporules of Lycopo'dium clava'tum and 
other species of Lycopodium. 

Mastic. See Mastiche. 

Mas’‘tiche. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Mas- 
tic. Mastich. The concrete juice of 
Pista’cia lentis'cus (U.S. Ph.). A resin- 
ous exudation from the stem of Pistacia 
lentiscus (Br. Ph.). 

Meadow Saffron. See Colechici Ra- 
dix, or Colehicum. . 

Mezereon. See Mezereum. 

Mezere'um. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Me- 
zereon. See Class XVI. 

Nicotia'na Tab'acum. See Tabacum. 

Nitrate of Potash. See Potassze Ni- 
tras. 

Oilof Copaiba. SeeOleum Copaibze. 

Oil of Turpentine. See Oleum Te- 
rebinthinz. 

O'leum Copai'bz. 
Ph.) Oil of Copaiba. 

©'leum Cube'bze. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Oil of Cubeb. 

O'leum Junip’eri. (U.S. and Br. 


(U.S. and Br. 


Ph.) Oil of Juniper. 
O'leum Sue'gini. (U.S. Ph.) Oil 
of Amber. See Class IV. 


O'leum Terebin'thinz. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Oil of Turpentine. The vola- 
tile oil distilled from the turpentine of 
Pi'nus palustris or Pi!’nus te'da. 

Parei’ra. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Pareira 
Brava. The root of Cissam'pelos parei'ra 
(U.S. Ph.). The dried root of Cissampe- 
los pareira (Br. Ph.). 

Parieta'ria . Oficina’ lis. 
tory. 

Parsley Root. See Petroselinum. 

Petroseli/num. (U.S. Ph.) Parsley. 
The root of Petroseli'num sati'vum, other- 
wise called A’pium petroseli’num. 

Phos’phorus, (U.S. Ph.) See Class 
aT, 


Wall Pelli- 
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Pinus Palus'tris. See Terebinthi- 
na, and Pix Liquida. 

Pi'per Cube'ba. See Cubeba. 

Pipsissewa. See Chimaplhila. 

Pista'cia Lentis'cus. See Mastiche. 

Pix Li'quida. (U.S. and Br.“Ph.) 
Tar. The impure turpentine procured 
by burning from the wood of Pi'nus pa- 
lus'tris and of other species of Pinus (U.S. 
Ph.). A bituminous liquid obtained from 
the wood of Pi!nus sylves'tris and other 
pines by destructive distillation (Br. Ph.). 

Polyg'ala Sen'ega. See Semega. 

Petas’sze Ace'tas. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Acetate of Potassa. A white de- 
liquescent salt, wholly soluble in water 
and alcohol. 

Potas'sze Bicarbo'’nas. (U.S. and 


Br. Ph.) Bicarbonate of Potassa. Sal 
eratus. See Class XXII. 
Potas'sz Bitar’tras. (U.S. Ph.) 


Bitartrate of Potash, or Cream of Tar- 
tar. See Class VI. 

Potas’sze Carbo’nas, (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Carbonate of Potash; otherwise 
called Subcurbonate of Potash. See 
Class X XII. 

Potas'sze Ni’tras. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Nitrate of Potash, Nitre, or Saltpetre. 
See Class VI. 

Potato Flies. See Camtharis Vittata. 

Red Cedar. See Juniperus Virgi- 
niana. 

Seil/la. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Squill. 
See Class XII. 

Scopa’rius. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Broom. The tops of Cyt'isus scopa’rius 
(U.S. Ph.). The tops. of Sarotham'nus 
scopa'rius (Br. Ph.). 

Scurvy Grass. See Cochlearia Offi- 
ecinalis, 

Sen’ega. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Seneka. 
See Class XII. 

Seneka. See Semega, 

? Serpenta’ria. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Serpentary, or Virginia Snakeroot. See 
Class II., Section IIL. 

So'dze Ace'tas. (U.S. Ph.) Acetate 
of Soda. A substance in white or color- 
less crystals, which effloresce in dry air, 
and are wholly soluble in water. 

So’'dz Bo'ras. (U.S. Ph.) Borate 
of Soda, or Borax. See Class VI. 

4 So/dze Sul/phas. (U.S. Ph.) Sul- 
phate of Soda, or Glauber’s Salts, See 
Class IX. 
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Solution of Chloride of Calcium. See 
Liquor Calcii Chioridi. 

Solution of Potassa, See Liquor 
Potass2. 

Spanish Flies. 

Spar'tium Jun’ eceun. 

Spirit of Nitric Ether, 
JEtheris Nitrosi. 

Spiritus ’'theris Nitro’si. (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.) Spirit of Nitrous Ether, 
or Sweet Spirit of Nitre. See Class IV., 
and Class XL., Section IT. 

Spir’itus Junip'eri. 

Squill. See Seilla. 

Sweet Spirit of Nitre. 
ZEtheris Nitrosi. 

? Tab’acum. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) To- 
bacco. See Classes VIL. and V. 

Tar. See Pix Liquida. 

Tarax’acum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Dandelion. The root of YVarax'acum 
densleo'nis. 

Terebin’thina. (U.S. Ph.) Turpen- 
tine. The concrete juice of Pinus pa- 
dus'tris and of other species of Pinus, 


See Cantharis. 
Spanish Broom. — 
See Spiritus 


See Spiritus 


Tobacco, See Tabacum, 

Trailing Arbutus. See Epigea Re- 
pens. 

Turkey Corn, or Turkey Pea. See 
Corydalis Formosa, 

? Ul’mus Campes’tris. (Br. Ph.) 


Broad-leaved Elm. See Class XIX. 

Vera’trum Album. (U.S. Ph.) 
White Hellebore. See Class VIIL. 

Wera’trum Wir'ide. (U.S. Ph.) 
American Hellebore. See Class VIII. 

Vi/num Col’chiei, (Br. Ph.) Wine 
of Colchicum. The same as Vinum 
Colchici Radicis. 

Vi/num Col'chici Radi’eis. (U.S. 
Ph.) Wine of Colchicum Root. See 
Class XXI. 

Virginia Snakeroot. 
ria, 

Virgin’s Bower. See Clematis. 

Wall Pellitory. See Parietaria Offi- 
cinalis. 


See Serpenta- 


White Hellebore. See Weratrum 
Album. 

White Turpentine, See Terebin- 
thina, 

Wild Potato, See Convolvulus 
Panduratus.. : 


Wine of Colchicum Root. See Wik 
num Colechici Radicis. 


Wintergreen. See Chimaphila. 
\ - 


NAUSEATING DIAPHORETICS.—REFRIGERANT DIAPHORETICS, 


CLASS XI. 
DIAPHORETICS. 


MEDICINES WHICH PROMOTE PERSPIRATION. DIAPHORETICS MAY BE DIVIDED INT@ 
NAUSEATING, REFRIGERANT, AND STIMULATING. 


SECTION I.—Nanseating Diaphoretics, T ae amie canes meted hy a At 
Aconite. See Aconitum. Precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony. 
Aconite Root. See Aconiti Radix. | See Amtimonium Sulphuratum. 

2? Aconi’ti Fo'lium. (U.S. Ph.) Pul'vis Antimonia’lis. (Br. Ph.) 


Aconite Leaf. See Class VII. Antimonial Powder. A powder consist- 
? Aconi'ti Ra‘dix. (U.S. and Br. | ing chiefly of bone-phosphate of lime 

Ph.) <Aconite Root. See Class VII. and antimonious acid. LHssentially the 
? Aconi’'tum. (Br. Ph.) Aconite) same as James’s Powder. 

Leaf. See Class VII. Tartar Emetic. See Antimonii et 


Aconi'tum Napel'lus. See Aconitum. 
Antimonial Powder. See Pulvis An- 


Potassze Tartras. 
Tartrate of Antimony and Potassa. 


timon ialis. ; See Amtimoeonii et Potassze Tartras. 
Antimonial Wine. See Vinum An-| VWi'num Antimonia‘le. (Br. Ph.) 
timonii. Antimonial Wine. See next article. 


Antimo’nii et Potas'sz Tar’ tras. 
(U.S. Ph.) Tartrate of Antimony and 
Potassa, or Tartar Emetic. See Class 
VIIL. 

Antimo’nii Sulphure'tum. (U.S. 
Ph.) Sulphuret of Antimony. 

Antimo’nium Sulphura’tum. 
(U.S. and Br.Ph.) Sulphurated Anti- 
mony, or Precipitated Sulphuret of Anti- 
mony. A tersulphuret of antimony, with 
a small and variable amount of the 
teroxide of antimony. An orange-red 
powder, whence it has been termed anti- 
mo'nii sulphure'tum au'reum (Ha. Ph.), or 
“golden sulphuret of antimony.” 

Antimo’nium Tartara’'tum. (Br. 
Ph.) Tartarated Antimony. The same 
as Antimonii et Potassz Tartras, 

A’rum. (U.S. Ph.) Indian Turnip. 
See Class XII. 

Button Snakeroot. See Eryngium 


Vi'num Antimo’nii. (U.S. Ph.) 
Antimonial Wine, or Wine of Antimony. 
A solution of tartar emetic in sherry wine. 
See Class VITI. 

Water Eryngo. See Eryngium 
Aquaticum. 


SECTION Il.—Refrigerant Diaphoretics. 


Acetate of Ammonia (Solution of). 
See Liquor Ammoniz Acetatis. 

Ammo’nize <Aceta’tis Li’quor. 
(Br. Ph.) Solution of Acetate of Am- 
monia. See Liquor Ammoniz Ace- 
tatis. 

Ammo'niz Carbo'nas. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Carbonate of Ammonia. Sal Vol- 
atile, or Smelling Salts. See Class III. 

A’qua Ag¢’/idi Carbon’ici. (U.S. 
Ph.) Carbonic Acid Water. Water im- 
pregnated with five times its bulk of 


Aquaticum. : earbonie acid. 
Cephaé'lis Ipecacuan'ha. See Upe-| Carbonate of Ammonia. See Ammo- 
cacuanha, nize Carbonas. 


? Col'chicum. See Classes XXI.and X. 

Dragon Root. See Arum. 

? Elecampane. See Inula. 

Evyn'gium Aquat'icum. Button Snake- 
TOOT. 

Enpato’rium. (U.S. Ph.) Tho- 
roughwort, or Boneset. See Class IT., 
Section IIT. 

Indian Tobacco. See Lobelia. 

Indian Turnip. See Arum. 

? In’/uala. Elecampane. 


Carbonic Acid Water. See Aqua 
Acidi Carbonici. 

Citrate of Potassa. See Potassze Ci- 
tras. 

Li’quor Ammo’nize Aceta'tis. 
(U.S. and Br. Ph.) Solution of Acetate 
of Ammonia. Also called Spiritus Min- 
dere'ri, or Spirit of Mindererus. 

Li'quor Ammo'nie Citra'tis. Solution 
of Citrate of Ammonia. 

? Liquor Cal’ecii Chie’ridi. (U.S. 

Ipecacuan’ha. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) | Ph.) Solution of Chloride of Calcium. 
Ipecacuan, or Ipecac. See Class VIII. | See Class X. a 
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REFRIGERANT AND STIMULATING DIAPHORETICS. 


Li/quor Potas'sz Citra’tis. (U.S. 
Ph.) Solution of Citrate of Potassa. 

Nitrate of Potassa, or Nitre. See Po- 
tassi. Nitras. 

Potas’sze Ci'tras. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Citrate of Potassa. See Class VI. 

Potas'sx Ni'tras. (U.S. and Br. 


Ph.) Nitrate of Potash, or Nitre. See 
Class VI. 

Potas’sii Ferrocyan’idum. (U.S. 
Ph.) Ferroeyanide of Potassium. See 
Class VI. 

Solution of Acetate of Ammonia. See 
Liquor Ammonize Acetatis. 

Solution of Citrate of Ammonia. See 
Liquor Ammoniz Citratis. 

Solution of Citrate of Potassa. See 


Faiquor Potassz Citratis. 

Spirit of Nitrous, or Nitric, Ether. 
See Spiritus 2theris Nitrosi. 

Spiritus 2'theris Nitro’si. (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.) Spirit of Nitrous Ether, 
or Sweet Spirit of Nitre (formerly Spirit 
of Nitric Ether). See Class IV. 

Spiritus Mindere'ri, or Spirit of Min- 
dererus. See Liquor Ammoniz Ace- 
tatis. 

Sweet Spirit of Nitre. See Spiritus 
ZEtheris Nitrosi. 


SECTION IIl.—Stimulating and Altera- 
tive Diaphoretics. 


Acrid Lettuce. See Lactuea Virosa. 

Adanso'nia Digita'ta. The Baobab- 
tree. 

American Dittany. See Cumila Ma- 
riana. 

Ammoni’acum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Ammoniac. See Class XII. 

? Ammo’nize Phos’phas. (Br. Ph.) 
Phosphate of Ammonia. 

? A’qua Ammo’niz. (U.S. Ph.) So- 
lution of Ammonia. See Classes XVII. 
and XXIT. 


Aristolo'chia Serpenta'ria. See Ser- 
pentaria. ‘ 
Ascle’pias. (U.S. Ph.) Butterfly- 


weed. The root of Ascle'pias tubero'sa. 
Ascle'pias Tubero'sa. See Aselepias. 
Balm. See Melissa. 
Baobab. See Adansonia Digitata. 
Bark of Sassafras Root. See Sassa- 
fras Radicis Cortex. 
Bisulphuret of Carbon, or Sulphuret 
of Carbon. 
Boneset. See Enpatorium. 
Burdock. See Lappa. 
Butterflyweed. See Aselepias. 
Calot'ropis Gigante'a. Madar, or Mu- 
e 


dar. 
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Car'thamus. (U.S. Ph.) 
Saffron, or Safflower. 
Car’ thamus tincto'rins. 

? Col'chicum. See Classes X XI. and X. 

Cro’eus. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Saffron. 
See Class LV. 

Cuni'la Maria'na. American Dittany. 

Daph'ne Gnid'ium. See Mezereum, 

Daph'ne Mezere'um. See Mezereum. 


Dyer’s 
The flowers of 


Dorste'nia Contrayer'va. (Aromatic 
and tonic.) 

Dyer’s Saffron. See Carthamus. 

Elder. See Sambucus. 


Eupato’riam. (U.S. Ph.) Thorough- 
wort, or Boneset. See Class II., See- 
tion ITI. 

Guaiac. See Guaiaeci Resima. 

Guai’aci Lig’/mnum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Guaiacum Wood. Lignum Vite. 
The wood of Guai'acum officina'le. 

Guai'aci Resi’na. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Guaiac. The concrete juice of 
Guai'acum officina'le (U.S. Ph.). The 
resin obtained from the stem of Guaia- 
cum officinale (Br. Ph.). 

Guai'acum Officina'le. 
Resina. 

Juniperus Sabina. See Sabina. 

Lactu'ca Viro'sa. Acrid Lettuce. 
Class V. 

Lap’pa. (U.S. Ph.) Burdock. See 
Class IX. 

Lau'rus Sas'safras. See Sassafras. 

Li’quor Ammo’nize. (Br. Ph.) See 
Aqua Ammonize. 

Madar. See Calotropis Gigantea. 

Magno'lia. (U.S. Ph.) Magnolia. 
See Class IT., Section ITT. 

? Melis’sa. (U.S.Ph.) Balm. See 
Class II., Section IV. 

Meze/reon. See Mezereum. 

Mezere’'um. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Mezereon. See Class XVI. 

Mudar. See Calotropis Gigantea. 

Oil of Cajuput. See Oleum Caju- 
puti. 

O'leum Cajupu’ti. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Oil of Cajuput. The volatile oil 
obtained from the leaves of Melaleu'ca 
cajupw ti (U.S. Ph.). The oil distilled from 
the leaves of Melalew’ca mi'nor (Br. Ph.). 

? Orig’anum Vulga're. Common Mar- 
joram. 

Petro'leum.. Rock Oil. See Class IV. 

? Polyg’ala Rubella. (U.S. Ph.) 
Bitter Polygala. See Class IT., Section IL. 

Prickly Ash. See Kanthoxylum. 

Rock Oil. See Petrolewm. 

Sabi’na. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Savine. 


See Class XITI. 
(U.S. and Br. Ph.) 


See Guaiaci 


See 


Sambucus. 


ALTERATIVE DIAPHORETICS.—EXPECTORANTS. 


Elder. The flowers of Sambu'cus Cana- 
den'sis (U.S. Ph.). The fresh flowers 
of Sambucus ni'yra (Br. Ph.). 
? Sar'sa. (Br. Ph.) See Class XXI. 
? Sarsaparil’la. (U.S. Ph.) See 
Class XXI. 
2? Sas’safras. 
Root. 
pe 


(Br. Ph.) Sassafras 
The dried root of Sas'safras ofji- 
See next article. 
Sas'safras .Radi'cis Cortex. 


Solution of Ammonia. See Aqua 
Ammonize. 
Sulphur Lo’tum. (U.S. Ph.) 


Washed Sulphur. See Class IX., Section 
Il. 

Sulphur Sublima’tum. 
and Br. Ph.) Sublimed Sulphur. 
Class IX., Section IT. 

Sulphuret of Carbon. The same as 
Bisulphuret of Carbon. 


(U.S. 


See 


(v. S.Ph.) Sassafras Root. (Stimulant Thoroughwort. See Eupatorium. 
and aromatic.) Virginia Snakeroot. See Serpenta- 

Serpenta’ria. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) | ria. 
Serpentary, or Virginia Snakeroot. See Xanthox’ylum. (U.S. Ph.) Prickly 
Class II., Section ILI. Ash. The bark of Xanthox'ylum frax- 

Serpentary. See Serpentaria, in! eum. 

CLASS XII. 
EXPECTORANTS. 


MEDICINES WHICH INCREASE THE SECRETION FROM THE MUCOUS MEMBRANE OF THE 


AIR-CELLS AND AIR-PASSAGES OF THE 


Ace'tum Seil/lz. (U.S.Ph.) Vine- 
gar of Squill. 

2? Ac’idum Benzo/icum. (Br. Ph.) 
A substance in feathery crystalline 
plates, nearly white. 

Allium. (U.S. Ph.) Garlic. 
bulb of Al'lium sati’vum. 

Al'lium Ce'pas Onion. 

Ammoniac. See Ammoniacum. 

Ammoni’acum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Ammoniae. The conerete juice of Do- 
re'ma Ammoni’acum (U.S. Ph.). A gum- 
resinous exudation from the stem of 
Dorema ammoniacum (Br. Ph.). 

Antimo’nii et Potas'sz Tar'tras. 
(U.S. Ph.) Tartar Emetic. Tartrate of 
Antimony and Potassa. See Class VIII. 

Antimo’nium Tartara’tum. (Br. 
Ph.) ‘Tartarated Antimony. Tartar 
Emetie. 

A’rum. (U.S. Ph.) Indian Turnip, 
or Dragon Root. The cormus of A’rum 
triphyl’ lum. 

Asele’pias. (U.S. Ph.) Butterfly- 
weed, or Pleurisy Root. See Class XI. 

Ascle'pias Syri’aca. Common Silk- 
weed. 

Assafoet/ida. 
Assafetida. See Class IV. 

Balsam of Peru. See Balsamum 
Peruvianum. 

Balsam of Tolu. 
Tolutanum. 

Bal'samum Peruvia’/num. 
and Br. Ph.) Balsam of Peru. 


The 


See Balsamum 


(U.S. 
The 


(U.S. and Br. Ph.) | 


LUNGS OR FACILITATE ITS DISCHARGE. 


prepared juice of Myrosper’mum Peruif’- 
erum (U.S. Ph.). A balsam obtained 
from the stem of Myrosper’mum Perei're 
(Br. Ph.). 

Bal/'samum Toluta‘num. (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.) Balsam of Tolu. The 
juice of Iyrosper’mum toluiferum (U.S. 
Ph.). A balsam obtained by incision 
from the stem of Myrospermum toluife- 
rum (Br. Ph. 

? Benzoie Acid. See Acidum Ben- 
zoicum. = 

Benzoin. See Benzoinum. 

Benzo’'inum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Benzoin. The concrete juice of Sty’rax 
ben'zoin(U.S. Ph.). A resinous exudation 
from the stem of Styrax benzoin (Br. Ph.). 

Black Snakeroot. See Cimicifuga. 


Butterflyweed. See Asclepias. 

Button Snakeroot. See Eryngium 
Aquaticum. 

Cephaé'lis Ipecacuan'ha. See Upe- 
eacuanha, 

Cimicif'/uga. (U.S. Ph.) Black 
Snakeroot. See Class VII. 


Common Silkweed. See Asclepias 
Syriaca. 

Dore'ma Ammoni/acum. See Ammo- 
niacum. 

Dragon Root. See Arum. 

Elecampane. See Inula. 

? Eryn'gium Aquat'icum. Button 
Snakeroot. See Class XI., Seetion I. 

Fer'ula Assafet'ida. See Assafoet- 
ida. 
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EXPECTORANTS.—EMMENAGOGUES. 


Gal/banum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.)| ? Pix Liq’aida. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Tne concrete juice of an undetermined | Tar. 
plant (U.S. Ph.). A gui resin derived Pleurisy Root. See Aselepias. 
from an unascertained uimbelliferous Polyg'ala Sen'ega. See Semega. 


plant (Br. Ph.). Prepared Storax. See Styrax Pyrze- 
Garlic. See Allium. paratus, 
Indian Tobacco. See Lobelia. Scilla. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Squill. 
Indian Turnip. See Awuma. The bulb of Scilla marit'ima (U.S. Ph.). 
? In’ala. (U.S. Ph.) Elecampane. | The dried bulb of Urgin'ea scil/la(Br. Ph.). 

See Class II., Section II. Sen’ega. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Seneka. 
Tpecacuan. See Ipecacnanha. The root of Polyg'ala sen'ega. 
Ipecacuan’ha. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Seneka. See Senegia. 

Ipecacuan. See Class VIII. Squill. See Seilia. 
Lobe'lia. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Indian Storax. See Styrax. ; 

Tobacco. See Class VIII. Sty’rax. (U.S. Ph.) Storax. Thepre- — 
Myrosper'mum Peruiferum. See Bale | pared juice of Liquidam'bar Orienta'le. 

samum Peruvianum. Styrax Benzoin. See Benzoinum. 
Myrosper'‘mum Toluif'erum, See Bal-| Sty'rax Przepara’tus. (Br. Ph.) 

samum Tolutanum. Prepared Storax. A balsam obtained 
Naph’thalin. A substance obtained | from the bark of Liguidam'bar Orien- 

from the distillation of coal tar. ta'le. The same as Styrax. 
Nar'thee Assafet'ida. See Assafoet- Urgin'ea Scil’la, See Seilla, 

ida. Water Eryngo. See Eryngium 
Onion. See Allium Cepa. Aquaticum. 


CLASS XIII. 
EMMENAGOGUES. 


MEDICINES WHICH PROMOTE THE MENSTRUAL SECRETION. 


Achille'a Miliefo'liam. (U.S.Ph.)!  ? Cata’ria. (U.S. Ph.) Catnep. Sce 
Milfoil, or Yarrow. The herb and flowers | Class IV. 
of Achillea millefolium. Cotton Root. See Gossypii Radix. 
Aga've America'na. American Aloe. Fer'ri Chlo’ridum. (U.S. Ph.) 
Al’oe Barbaden’sis. (U.S. and Br. | Chloride of Iron; also called Perchlo- 
Ph.) Barbadoes Aloes. See Class [X. | ride of Iron. 
Aloe Socotri’na. (U.S. and Br.| Fer’ri fed/idum. (Br. Ph.) Iodide 


Ph.) Socotrine Aloes. See Class IX. of Iron. A brownish-green. crystalline 
American Aloe. See Agave Ameri- | substance, soluble in water. 
eana. | Ferri Subcarbo'nas. (U.S. Ph.) 
Balsamoden'dron Myr'rha. See Myr- Subcarbonate of Iron. See ClassIT., Sec- 
rha. | tion V. 
Barbadoes Aloes. See Aloe Barba-| > Most of the preparations of Iron 
densis. may sometimes be used as emmenagogues. 
Biborate of Soda. See Borax. Gossyp'ii Ra'dix. (U.S. Ph.) Cot- 


Black Hellebore. See Hielleborus. | ton Root. The root of Gossypium herba- 
Borate of Soda. See Sodze Boras. | cewmn and of other species of Gossypium. 
Bo’'rax. (Br. Ph.) Borax. Biborate Guaiac. Sce Guaiaci Resina. 


of Soda. Sce Sodze Boras. Guai’aci Resi’ma. (U.S. and Br. 

Cantharides. See Cantharis. Ph.) Guaiac. See Class XI. 
Jan'tharis. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Guai'acum Oficina'le. See Guaiaci 

Spzrnish Flies. Canthar’ides. See Class | Resina. 

XVI. Hellebore, Black. See Meleborus. 
Can'tharis Vitta'ta. Potato Flies. Helleb/orus. (U.S. Ph.) Black 
Castor. See Castoreum. Hellebore. See Class IX. 

Oas'tor Fi'ber. See Castoreum. In’ula. (U.S. Ph.) Elecampane. See 
Casto’reum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) | Class IT., Section IT. 


Castor. See Class IV. Iodide of Iron. See Ferri ledidum, 
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Iron. See Ferri. 

Junip'erus Sabi'na. See Sabina. 

Junip’erus Virginia’ma. (U.S. 
Ph.) Red Cedar. The tops of Juniperus 
| Virginiana. 

Madder. See Rubia. 

Milfoil. See Achillea Miliefolium. 

Myrrh. See Myrrha. 

Myr’rha. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Myrrh. 
See Class II., Section IT. 

Nep'eta Cata’ria. See Cataria. 

O'leum Sabi'nz. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Oil of Savine. 

? Orig'anum Vulga're. Marjoram. 

Polyg'ala Sen'ega. See Senega. 

Potato Flies. See Cantharis Vit- 
tata. 

Red Cedar. 
niana. 

Rosemary. See Rosmarinus. 


See Juniperus Virgi- 


Rosmari’nus. (U.S. Ph.) Rosemary. 
See Class II., Section IV. 

? Ru’bia. (U.S. Ph.) Madder. 
root of Ru'bia tinecto’rum. 

Rue. See Ruta. 

Ru’ta. (U.S. Ph.) Rue. See Class IV. 

Sabina. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) The 
tops of Junip’erus sabi'na. 

? Sagape'num. (Lond. Ph.) The gum 
resin of an uncertain plant. See Class IV. 

Savine. See Sabina. 

Sen’ega. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Seneka. 
See Class XIT. 

Seneka. See Senega. 

So'dze Bo’ras. (U.S. Ph.) Borate of 
Soda, or Borax. See Classes VI. and X. 

Spanish Flies, See Cantharis. 

Subcarbonate of Iron. See Ferri 


The 


' Subcarbonas. 


Yarrow. See Achillea Millefolium. 


CLASS XIV. 
SIALAGOGUES. 


MEDICINES WHICH PROMOTE 
Anacye'lus Pyr'ethrum. See Pyvre- 
thrum. 

Black Oxide of Mercury. See Hly- 
drargyri Oxidum Nigrum. 

Calamus. (U.S. Ph.) Sweet Flag. 
See Class IL., Section IV. 

Cinnabar. See HMydrargyri Sul- 
phuretum Ruabrum. 

Hydrar'gyri Oxltidum Ni'grum. Black 
Oxide of Mercury. 

Hydrar'gyri  Sulphure'tum  Ru'brum. 
Red Sulphuret. of Mercury, or Cinna- 


; bar. 


THE SECRETION OF SALIVA. 


(Sometimes used in fumigation as 
a rapid sialagogue.) 

HMydrar’gyraum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
(#2 Mercury, and most of its com- 
pounds, may beused as sialagogues.) See 
Class XXI. 

Mercury. See Hydrargyrum. 

Pellitory. See Pyrethrum. 

Pyr’ethram. (U.S. Ph.) Pellitory. 
The root of Anaeye!lus pyr'ethrum. 

Red Sulphuret of Mercury. See Hly- 
dvargyri Sulphuretum Rubrum. 


CLASS. XV. 
ERRHINES. 


MEDICINES WHICH PROMOTE THE SECRETION FROM THE MUCOUS MEMBRANE OF 
THE NOSTRILS. s 


Armora’cia. (Br. Ph.) Horseradish | 


Root. The fresh root of Cochlea'ria 
armora'cia. See Class X. 

Asarabae’ca. The root and leaves of 
As'arum Europe'um. 

Bloodroot. See Sanguinaria. 

Cochlea'ria Armora'’cia. See Armo- 
racia. 

Convalla'via Maja'lis. Lily of the 
Valley. 


Euphor'bium. See Class XVI. 

False Sunflower. See Helenium 
Autumnale. 

Hele'nium Autumna'le. 
flower, or Sneezewort. 

Horseradish. See Armoracia, 

Hydrar’gyri Sul’phas Fla’va. 


False Sua- 


(U.S. Ph.). Yellow Sulphate of Mer- 
eury, or Turpeth Mineral. See Class 
Vill. 
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Turpeth Mineral. 
Sulphas Flava. 

Wera’tria. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) See 
Class VIII., Section I. 

? Vera'trum Al’bum. (U.S. Ph.) 


Lily of the Valley. See Convallaria | 
Majalis. 

Sanguina’ria. (U.S. Ph.) Blood- 
root. See Class VIII. 

Sneezewort. See Helenium Au- 


See Hydrargyri 


taumnale. 
Snuff—or Tobacco in powder, 


White Hellebore. 


CLASS XVI. 
EPISPASTICS. 


MEDICINES WHICH WHEN APPLIED TO THE SKIN PRODUCE A BLISTER. 


Ace'tum Canthar'idis. 
Spanish Flies, 

Ac/idum Acet/icum Glacia’le. 
(Br. Ph.) Glacial Acetic Acid. A color- 
less liquid, which is converted, when 
cooled to nearly 32°, into colorless, pris- 
matic crystals. Specific gravity, 1.065. 

? Anacar'dium Occidenta'le. See Class 
XVIIL. 

A'qua Ammo’ nize For'tior. (U.S. 
Ph.) Stronger Water (or Solution) of 
Ammonia. See Class XVII. 

Argen’'ti Ni'tras Fu’sa. (U.S. 
Ph.) Fused Nitrate of Silver, or Lunar 
Caustic. 

Cantharides. 

Can'tharis. 
Spanish Flies. 
vesicato’ria. 

Can'tharis Vitta'ta. Potato Flies. 

Cerate of Spanish Flies. See Cera- 
tum Cantharidis. 

Cera’'tum Canthar’idis. (U.S. Ph.) 
Cerate of Spanish Flies, or Blistering Ce- 
rate. 

Crowfoot. See Ranuneulus. 

Daph'ne Mezere'um. See Mezereum. 

Dir'ca Palus'tris. Ueather-wood. 

Emplas'trum Pi'cis cum Can- 
thar'ide. (U.S. Ph.) Plaster of Pitch 
with Spanish Flies. 

? Euphor'bium. (Hd. Ph.) The con- 
erete resinous juice of undetermined 
species of Huphorbia. 
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Vinegar of 


See Cantharis. 
(U.S. and Br. 
Cantharides. 


Ph.) 


Can! tharis 


Fused Nitrate of Silver. See Arte 
genti Nitras Fusa. 
Glacial Acetic Acid. See Acidum 


Aceticum Glaciale. 

Leather-wood. See Direa Palus- 
tris. 

Liniment of Spanish Flies, See Limi- 
mentum Cantharidis. 

Linimen’tam Canthar’idis. (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.) Liniment of Spanish Flies, 
or Liniment of Cantharides. 

Lunar Caustic. See Argenti Nitras 
Fusa. 

Mezereon. See Mezereum. 

Mezere’um. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Me- 
zereon. The bark of Daph'ne Mezere'um 
and of Daph'ne Gnid'ium (U.S. Ph.). 
The dried bark of Daphne mezereum, or 
Daph'ne laureo'la (Br. Ph.). 

Ointment of Spanish Flies. 
guentum Cantharidis. 

Potato Flies. See Cantharis Vit- 
tata, 

Ranun’culus. (U.S. Ph.) Crowfoot. 
The cormus and herb of Ranun'culus 
bulbo'sus. 

Sabadil'la. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Ceva- 


See Un- 


dilla. See Class IX. 
Stronger Solution of Ammonia. See 
Aqua Ammoniz Fortior. 
Unguen'tum Canthar’/idis. (Br. 
Ph.) Ointment of Spanish Flies. 
Vinegar of Spanish Flies. See Ace~ 


tum Cantharidis. 


RUBEFACIENTS.—ESCHAROTICS. 


CLASS XVII. 
RUBEFACIENTS. 


MEDICINES WHICH INFLAME THE SKIN WITHOUT VESICATING AS AN ORDINARY 
RESULT. 


A'bies Canaden'sis. See Pix Cama- 
den’sis. 

A'bies Excel’sa. 
dica. 

Ac'idum Acet‘icum Glacia’le. 


(Br. Ph.) Glacial Acetic Acid. See Class 
XVI. 


See Pix Burgun- 


Ammio’nize Li'quor For'tior. (Br. 


Ph.) See next article. 
A’qua Ammo’nize For’tior. (U.S. 
Ph.) Stronger Water of Ammonia. 
Armora’cia. (Br. Ph.) Horseradish 
Root. See Classes XV. and X. 
Burgundy Pitch. See Pix Burgun- 
di 


ca. 

Canada Pitch. See Pix Canaden- 
sis. 

Cap’sieum. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Ca- 
yenne Pepper. See Class III. 

Cayenne Pepper. See Capsicum. 


Cochlea'ria Armora'cia. See Armo- 
racia. 
Crowfoot. See Ranunculus. 


El’emi. (Br. Ph.) Elemi. A concrete 
resinous exudation: botanical source un- 
determined, probably from Cana’rium 
commu’ ne. 

Glacial Acetic Acid. 
Aceticum Glaciale. 

Horseradish. See Armoracia. 

Liniment of Ammonia. See Lini- 
mentum Ammoniz. 

Linimen’'tum Ammo’niz. (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.) Liniment of Ammonia, or 
Volatile Liniment. f 

Liquor Ammo’niz. (Br. Ph.) So- 


See Acidum 


CLASS 


lution of Ammonia. The same as Aqua 
Ammoniz. 

Mustard. See Sinapis Alba. 

Oil of Rosemary. See Oleum Ros- 
marinus, 

Oil of Turpentine. Sec Oleum Tere- 
binthinee, 

O'leum Rosmari’ni. 
Br. Ph.) Oil of Rosemary. 

O'leum Sabi'nze. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Oil of Savine. See Class XIII. 

O'leum Terebin'thinz. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Oilof Turpentine. See Class X. 

Pi'nus A'bies. See Pix Burgun- 
dica. 

Pinus Canaden'sis. 
densis. 

Pix Burgun’diea. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Burgundy Pitch. The prepared 
conerete juice of <A’bies excel'sa (U.S. 
Ph.). A resinous exudation from the 
stem of Abies excelsa (Br. Ph.). 

Pix Canaden’sis. (U.S. Ph.) Canada 
Pitch, or Hemlock Piteh. The prepared 
conerete juice of A’bies Canaden'sis. 

Ranun’eulus. (U.S. Ph.) Crowfoot. 
See Class XVI. 

Sina’pis. (Br. Ph.) Mustard. Sina’- 
pis ni'gra and Sina'pis al'ba, The seeds 
reduced to powder, mixed. 

Sina’pis Al’ba. (U.S. Ph.) White 
Mustard. The seed of Sinapis alba. 

Sina’pis Ni’gra. (U.S. Ph.) Black 
Mustard. The seed of Sinapis nigra. 

Stronger Water (or Solution) of Am- 
monia. See Aqua Amumonize Fortior. 


(U.S. and 


See Pix Cana- 


XVIII. 


ESCHAROTICS. 


SUBSTANCES WHICH DESTROY THE LIFE OF THE PART TO WHICH THEY ARE APPLIED, 
AND PRODUCE A SLOUGH. 


Ag/idum Arsenio’sum. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Arsenious Acid. White Arsenic, 
or White Oxide of Arsenic. A white pow- 
der, sparingly soluble in water, and en- 
tirely volatilized by heat. See Class X XI. 

Ac'idum Chro'micum. Chromic Acid. | 


Ag/idum Ni'trieum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Nitric Acid, or Aqua Fortis. See 
Class II., Section V. 

Ac’idum Sulphu’ricum. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Sulphuric Acid. See Class IL, 
Section V. 
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Alu'men Exsicca'tum. Dried Alum. 

Anacar'dium Occidenta'le, or Cashew 
Nut. 

Antimo/nii Terchlo’ridi Li’quor. 
(Br. Ph.) Solution of Terchloride of 
Antimony. 


A'qua For'tis, See Acidum Nitri- 


eum. 


Argen’ti Ni’tras. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Nitrate of Silver, or Lunar Caustic. A 
heavy, colorless, anhydrous salt, wholly 
soluble in distilled water. 

Arsenious Acid. See Acidum Arse- 
niosum. 

Bichloride of Mereury. See Mydrar- 
gyri Chioridum Corrosivum. 

Blue Vitriol. See Cupri Sulphas. 

Caix. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Lime. 


Cashew Nut. See Amacardium Oc- 
cidentale. 

Caustic Potash. Sce Potassa Caus- 
tica. 


Caustic Soda. See Soda Caustica. 

Chloride of Zine. See Zimei Chio- 
ridum. 

Chromic Acid. See Acidum Chro- 
micum. 

Common Caustic. See Potassa. 

Corrosive Sublimate. See Hhydwrar- 
gyri Chioridum Corrosivum. 

Creasote. Sce Creasotum. 

Creaso/tum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Creasote. See Class V. 

Cu'pri Ni'tras. Nitrate of Copper. 

Cu'pri Subace'tas. (U.S. Ph.) Sub- 
acetate of Copper, or Verdigris. A sub- 
stance in pale-green masses. 

Cu’'pri Sul’'phas. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Copper, or Blue Vitriol. See 
Class [. and II. 

Dried Alum. See Alumen Exsic- 
eatum, 

Hydrar’gyri Chio/ridum Corro- 
si'vum. (U.5.Ph.) Corrosive Chlo- 
ride of Mercury, or Corrosive Sublimate. 
' A substance in colorless crystals or erys- 
talline masses, which are fusible by heat 
and entirely soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. See Class XXI. 

Hydrar’gyri Nitra’tis Li'quor 
Ag’idus. (Br. Ph.) Acid Solution of 
the Nitrate of Mercury. 

Hydyravr'gyri Ox’idum Ru’brum. 
(U.S. and Br. Ph.) Red Oxide of Mer- 
cury, or Red Precipitate. An orange- 
red powder, entirely soluble in muriatic 
acid. 

Hydrar'gyri Pernitra'tis Li'quor. So- 
lution of Pernitrate of Mereury. The 
sameas Hydwrargyri Nitratis Liquor 
Acidus. 
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Hydrar'gyrum Corrosi’vum 
Sublima’tum. (Br. Ph.) The Bi- 
chloride of Mereury, or Corrosive Sub- 
limate. See Hydrargyri Chioridum 
Corrosivum. 

Iodide of Calomel. 

Lime. See Cakx. 4 

Li’quor Potas'sz. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Solution of Potash. 

Li’quor So/dze. (U.S. Ph.) Solution 
of Soda, 

Lunar Caustic. See Argenti Nitras. 

Nitrate of Copper. See Cupri Ni- 


tras. 

Nitrate of Silver. See Argenti Ni- 
tras. 

Nitric Acid. See Acidum WNitri- 
cum. 


Permanganate of Potash. See Po- 
tassz Permangamnas. 

Pium’'bi Bichro’mas. (U.S. Ph.) 
Bichromate of Lead. See Class VIIL. 

Potas'sa. (U.S. Ph.) Common Caustic. 
A very deliquescent alkali, soluble, with 
the exception of a slight residue, in 
alcohol and in water. 

Potas’sa Caws'tiea. (Br. Ph.) Caus- 
tic Potash, or Hydrate of Potash. The 
same as Potassa. 

Potas'sa cum Cal'et. 
Lime. 

Potas'se Hy'dras. Hydrate of Po- 
tassa. See Potassa Caustica. 

Potas'sz Perman’ganas. (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.) Permanganate of Potash, 
A substance in needle-shaped crystals of 
a deep purple color. 

Red Oxide of Mercury. See Mydrar- 
gyri Oxidum Rubrum. 

Red Precipitate. See Mydrargyri 
Oxidum Rubrum. 

So'da Caus'tica. (Br. Ph.) Caustic 
Soda. 

Solution of Pernitrate of Mercury. See 
Hydrargyri Pernitratis Liquor. 

Solution of Potash. See Liquor 
Potassze. 

Solution of Soda. See Liquor Sodze. 


Potash with 


Subacetate of Copper. See Cupri 
Subacetas. 

Sulphate of Copper. See Cupri Sul- 
phas. 


Sulphuric Acid. See Acidum Sul- 
phurieum. 

Verdigris. See Cupri Subacetas. 

White Oxide of Arsenic. See Acidaum 
Arseniosum. 

Zin’gi Chio’ridum. (U.S. and -Br. 
Ph.) Chloride of Zine. A white deli- 
quescent salt, wholly soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. 


DEMULCENTS. 


CLASS XIX. 
DEMULCENTS. 


BLAND UNIRRITATING SUBSTANCES, MOST OF WHICH FORM, WITH WATER, A VISCID 
SOLUTION. 


Aca’cia. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Gum 
Arabic. The concrete juice of Aca'cia 
ve'ra and of other species of Acacia 
(U.S. Ph.). A gummy exudation’ from 
the stem of one or more undetermined 

species of Acacia (Br. Ph.). 
'  Althee’a. (U.S. Ph.) Marshmallow. 
The root of Althe’a officina’lis. 

Amygdala. (Br. Ph.) Sweet Al- 
mond, or Jordan Almond. The same as 
Amygdala Dulcis. 

Amysg’dala Dul’cis. (U.S. Ph.) 
Sweet Almond. The kernel of the fruit 
of Amyg'dalus commu! nis, variety dul’cis. 

Am/’ylum. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Starch, 
or Wheat Starch. The fecula of the seed 
of Trit'icum vulga're. 

Arrow Root. See Maranta. 

Astrag'alus Ve'rus. See Tragaecan- 
tha. 

Ave'nz Fari’ma. (U.S. Ph.) Oat- 
meal. Meal prepared from the seeds of 
the Ave'na sati’va. 

Barley. See Hordeum. 

Be'la. (Br. Ph.) Bael. (The ripe 
fruit is demulcent, the unripe astrin- 
gent.) See Class I 

Benne Leaves. See Sesami Folium. 

Can’na. (U.S. Ph.) Canna Starch. 
The fecula prepared from the rhizoma 
of an undetermined species of Canna. 

Carrageen. See Chondrus. 

Ceta’ceum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Sper- 
maceti. A crystalline, pearly-white sub- 
stance (nearly pure Cetine) obtained from 
the oil of the Physe'ter macroceph'alus. 

Cetra’ria. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) The 
Cetra'ria Islan'dica, or Iceland Moss. 
(Also slightly tonic.) 

Chon’drus. (U.S.Ph.) The Chon’- 
drus cris'pus. Carrageen, or Irish Moss. 

Comfrey. Sec Symphytum Offici- 
nale. 

Common. Mallow. See Malwa Syl- 
vestris. 

Cy'cas Cireina'lis. See Sago. 

Cydo'nia Vulga'ris. See Cydonium. 

Cydo’nium. (U.S. Ph.) Quince 
Seed. The seed of Cydo'nia vulga'ris. 

Dextrin [Dextri‘na}. A mucilaginous 
substance obteined from starch. 

Elm Bark. sy Ulmus. 
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Extrae’'tam Glycyrrhi’zz. (U.S. 
Ph.) Liquorice. 

? Fi’eus, (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Fig. See 
Class IX. 

Fig. See Fieus. 

Flaxseed. See Linum. 

Glycerin, or Glycerine. 
rina. ’ 

Glyeceri’na. (U.S. Ph.) Glycerin. 
A colorless, inodorous, syrupy liquid, of 
a sweet taste, soluble in water and in 
aleohol. Specifie gravity, 1.25. 

Glyceri’nmum. (Br. Ph.) Glycerine, 
or Glyceriu. The same as Glycerina. 

Glyeyrrhi’za. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Liquorice Root. The root of Glycyrrhi'za 
gla'bra (U.S. Ph.). The root or under- 
ground stem, fresh and dried, of Glyeyr- 
rhiza glabra (Br. Ph.). 

Gum Arabic. See Acacia. 

Hor'deum,. (U.S8.and Br. Ph.) Bar- 
ley. The decorticated seed of Hor’deum 
dis'tichon (U.S. Ph.). Hordeum disti- 
chum: the seeds deprived of the husks 


See Ghyce- 


(Br. Ph.). 
Iceland Moss. See Cetraria. 
Trish Moss. See Chondrus. 


Jan'ipha Manihot, or Jat'ropha Man'- 
thot. See Tapioca. 

Li'chen Islan'dicus. See Cetraria. 

Li‘ni Se’men. (Br. Ph.) Flaxseed. 
See next article. 

Li/num. (U.S. Ph.) Flaxseed. The 
seed of Li’num usitatis’simum. 

Liquorice. See Extractum Giyeyr- 
whizz. 

Liquorice Root. See Glycyrrhiza. 

Ly'thrum Salica'ria. Loose-strife. 

Mal'va Syives'tris. Common Mallow. 

Maran’ta. (U.S. Ph.) Arrow Root. 
The feceula of the rhizoma of Maran'ia 
arundina' cea. 

Marshmallow. See Althzea. 

Oatmeal. See Avenze Farina. 

O'leum Amyeg'dalz. (Br. Ph.) Oil 
of Almond. The same as Oleum Amye2- 
dalz Dulcis. 

O'leum Amyg’dalze Dul’cis. (U.S. 
Ph.) Oil of Sweet Almond. 

Ory'za Sati'va. Rice. 

Quince Seed. See Cydonium. 

Rice. See Oryza Sativa. 
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Sac’charam. (U.S. Ph.) Sugar. Sym'phytum Officina'le. Comfrey. 
The sugar of Saec'charum officina’rum. TWapio’ca. (U.S. Ph.) The feeula of 
Sa’go. (U.S. Ph.) The prepared | the root of Jan’ipha man’‘ihot. 
fecula of the pith of Sa'yus Rum'phii Tragacanth. See Tragaeantha. 


and of other species of Sagua. Tragaean'tha. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Saque'rus Rum'phii. See Sago. Tragacanth. The concrete juice of As- 
Sa'gqus Rum'phii. See Sago. trag'alus ve'rus and of other species of 
Sas'safras Medul’la. (U.S. Ph.) | Astrag’alus (U.S. Ph.). A gummy exu- 
Sassafras Pith. dation from the stem of Astrayalus verus 


Ses/ami Fo'liam. (U.S. Ph.) Benne } (Br. Ph.). J 
Leaf (or Sesami Folia, Benne Leaves). Ulmus. (Br. Ph.) Elm Bark. The 
The leaves of Ses'amum In'dicum and of | dried inner bark, deprived of its outer 


Ses'amum Orienta'le. layers, of Uf’mus campes’tris. 
Slippery Elm Bark. See UImaus Fulva. Ulmus Ful/va. (U.S. Ph.) Slip- 
Spermaceti. See Cetaceum. pery Elm Bark. The inner bark of 
Starch. Sce Amylum. Ulmus fulva. 
Sugar. See Saccharunt. Wi'ola. (U.S. Ph.) Violet. The herb 
Sweet Almond. See Aumnygdala | of Viola peda'ta. 

Dulcis. Violet. See Viola. 


CLASS XX. 
EMOLLIENTS. 


SUBSTANCES WHICH HAVE THE PROPERTY OF SOFTENING AND SOOTHING AN IRKI- 
TATED SURFACE, OR ONE HARSH FROM DRYNESS. 


A’deps. (U.S. Ph.) Lard. The pre- | Vi'ni Se’men. (Br. Ph.) Flaxseed. 
pared fat of Sus scro'fa. See Linum. 


A’deps Prvpara’'tas. (Br. Ph.) Linimen’tum Cal’cis. (U.S. Ph.) 
Prepared Lard. See Adeps. Lime Liniment. 
Ave/nz Fari/na. (U.S. Ph.) Oat- Linseed Meal. See Lini Farina. 
meal. See Class XIX. Li’‘num. (U.S. Ph.) Flaxseed. See 
Cerate of Lard. Sec Ceratum Adi-| Class XIX. 
pis. Mal'va Sylves' tris, Common Mallow. 
Cera'tum Ad/ipis. (U.S. Ph.) Ce-| See Class XTX. 
rate of Lard, or Simple Cerate. Oatmeal. See Avenze Farina. 
Cera’tum: Ceta’cei. (U.S. Ph.) Ce- Ointment of Rose Water. See Une 
rate of Spermaceti. guentam Aquze Rosze. 
Cera’/tam Plum’'bi Subaceta’tis.| Oleum Limi. (US. and Br. Ph.) 
(U.S. Ph.) Goulard’s Cerate. Flaxseed Oil, or Linseed Oil. 
Cera'tum Sapo’ mis. (U.S. Ph.) Soap O'leum Olive. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Cerate. : Olive Oil, or Sweet Oil. See Class IX. 
Cera’tum Sim'plex. (“Simple Cerate.”) O'leum Ses’ami. (U.S. Ph.) Benne 
See Ceratum Adipis. Oil. The oil of the seed of Ses'amum 
Ceta‘’ceum. (Br. Ph.} Spermaceti. | Jn’diewm and Ses’ amum Orienta'le. 
See Class XIX. Olive Oil. See Oleum: Olivee. 
Common Mallow. See Malwa Syl- ( 78> Nearly all the fixed oils may be 
vestris. used as emollients.) 
? Dau'ci Ra'dix. Garden Carrot Root.| Se’wuma, (U.S. Ph.) Suet. The pre- 
Flaxseed. See Linum. pared suet of O'vis a’ries. 
Flaxseed Oil. See Oleum: Lini- Se'vam Priepara’tam. (Br. Ph.) 
Garden Carrot. See Dauci Radix. | Prepared Suet. The same as Sevam. 
Goulard’s Cerate. Sce Ceratum Simple Cerate. See Ceratum Sim- 
Plambi Subacetatis. plex. fui 
Lime Liniment. Sec Linimentum Simple Ointment. See Unguemtunr 
Calcis. ‘Adipis. : 
Li'ni Farina. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) | Spermaceti. See Cefaceunt. 


Linseed Meal. 
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Sweet Oil. See Oleum Oliwze. 


ALTERATIVES. 


Unguen’tum Ad'ipis. (U.S. Ph.) 


Unguen'tum Sim'plex. See Umguen- 


Ointment of Lard; also called Unguen’- | tum Adipis. 


tum Sin'plex. 


Vi'ola. (U.S. Ph.) Violet. See Class 


Unguen’tum A’quz Ro’sz. (U.S. | XIX. 


Ph.) Ointment of Rose Water. 


CLASS XXI. 
ALTERATIVES. 


MEDICINES WHICH PRODUCE GRADUALLY 


AND SCARCELY PERCEPTIBLY SUCH A 


CHANGE 1N THB FUNCTIONS OF ORGANS AS TO PERMIT A HEALTHY ACTION TO 


TAKE THE PLACE OF DISEASE, 


Ac'idum Arsenio’sum. (U.S.and 
Br. Ph.) Arsenious Acid, or White Ar- 
senic. See Class XVIII. 

A¢lidum Hydriod'icum. 
Acid. 

Ac’idum Nitro-hydrochlo’ricum 
Dilu’tum. (Br. Ph.) The same as 
Acidum Nitromuriaticum Dilu- 
tum. 

Ac'idum Nitromuriat/icum Di- 
In’tam. (U.S. Ph.) Nitromuriatic Acid. 
See Class IT., Section V. 

Ac'idum Sulphuro'sum. (U.5. 
and Br. Ph.) Sulphurous Acid. A coler- 
less liquid having the odor of burning 
sulphur, and a sulphurous, sour, and 
somewhat astringent taste. (Used chiefly 
as an external application in cutaneous 
affections.) 

Ai ther Hydriod’icus. Hydriodie Ether. 

Ammo'nie <Arse'nias.  Arseniate of 
Ammonia. 

? Ammo’niz Phos’phas. (Br. Th - 
Phosphate of Ammonia. A substance : 
in colorless transparent prisms wh:ch 
become opaque on exposure to air. 

Ammoniated Mercury. See Mydrar- 
gsyrum Ammoniatum. 

Ammo'nii Jod'iduwn, Iodide of Am- 
monium. 

Antimonial Powder. See Pulvis An- 
timonialis. 

Antimo'nii Sulphure'tum Preeipita'tum. 
The same as Antimonium Sulphu- 
ratum. 

Antimo'nii Sulphure'tum Prepara’tum. 

Antimo’nium Sulphura’tum. 
(U.S. and Br. Ph.) Sulphurated Anti- 
mony. See Class XI. 

Arseniate of Ammonia. 
moniz Arsenias. 

Arseniate of Iron. 
nias. 

- Arsen’ici Iod/idum. 

Todide of Arsenic. 


Hydriodic 


See Am- 
See Ferri Arse- 


(U.S. Ph.) 


Arsenious Acid. See Acidum Arse- 
niosum, 


Black Oxide of Manganese. See 
Manganesii Oxidum Nigrum. 
Black Oxide of Mercury. See Hy- 


drargyri Oxidum Nigrum. 

Black Sulphuret of Mercury. See Hy- 
drargyri Sulphuretum Nigrum. 

Bladder-wrack. See Fucus Vesicu- 
losus, 

Bromide of Iron. 
dum. 

Bromide of Mercury. See Hydrar- 
gyri Bromidum. 

Bromide of Potassium. 
Bromidum. 

Bromin'ii Chlo'ridum. 
«Bromine. 

Bromin‘ium. (U.S. Ph.) Bromine. 
A dark-red liquid having a strong odor, 
and entirely volatilized by heat in red- 
dish vapor. Specific gravity, 3.0. 

Cad' mii lod'idum. Todide of Cadmium. 

Calomel. See Hydrargyri Chlori- 
dum Mite, and Calomelas. 

‘alom/elas. (Br. Ph.) Calomel, or 
the Subchloride of Mereury. » A dull- 
white, heavy, and nearly tasteless powder, 
insoluble in water, alcohol, or ether. 

Carburet of Iron. See Ferri Car- 


See Ferri Bromi- 


See Potassii 
Chloride of 


buretum. 

Chloride of Bromine. Sec Brominii 
Chioridum. 

Chloride of Zine. See Zinei Chiori- 
dum. 


Chrysophyl’lum Glycyphlatum. See 
Monesia. 

Cinnabar. See Hydrargyri Sul- 
phuretum Rubrum. 

Col/chici Cor’mus. (Br. Ph.) Col- 
echicum Corm. The fresh corm of Col'- 
chicum autumna'le, collected about the 
end of June. The same as Colechiei 
Radix. 3 

Col chici Ra’dix. (U.S.Ph.) Col- 
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ALTERATIVES. 


chicum Root. The cormus of Col’chicum 
autumna'’le. See Class X. 

Col’chici Semen. (U.S.Ph.) Col- 
chicum Seed. The seed of Col'chicum 
autumna'le. See Class X. 

Colchicum Root. See Colehici Ra- 
dix. 

Colchicum Seed. See Colehici Se- 
men. 

Corrosive Sublimate. See HMydrar- 
gyri Chioridum Corrosivum. 

Fer'ri Arse’nias. (Br. Ph.) Arse- 
niate of Iron. 

Fer'ri Brom'idum. 

2? Ferlrt Carbure'tum. 
Iron, or Plumbago. 

Ferri Iod’idum. (Br. Ph.) Iodide 
of Iron. See Class XIII. 

Fucus Vesiculo'sus. Bladder-wrack, 
or Sea-wrack. 

? Glycerin. 

Green Iodide of Mercury. See Hy- 
drargyri Iodidum Viride. 

Hemides'’mus. (Br. Ph.) The root 
of Hemides'mus In'dicus. 

Hydrar'gyri Brom'idum. 
Mercury. 

Hydrar'gyri Chio/ridum Corro- 
si‘vum. (U.S. Ph.) Corrosive Chloride 
of Mercury, or Corrosive Sublimate. See 
Class XVIII. 

Hydrar’gyri Chlo’ridum Mi’te. 
(U.S. Ph.) Mild Chloride of Mercury, or, 
Calomel. <A white or pale buff powder, 
which is tasteless and inodorous, and in- 
soluble in water, alcohol, or ether. 

Hydrar'gyri lod'idum Ru’brum. 
(U.S. and Br. Ph.) Red Iodide of Mer- 
ecury. A red powder which becomes yel- 
low when heated, and red again when 
cold. 

Hydrar'gyri Tod/idum Vir’ide. 
(U.S. and Br. Ph.) Green Iodide of 
Mercury. <A greenish-yellow powder, 
which becomes red when heated. 

Wydrar'gyri Ni’tras. Nitrate of 
Mercury. 

Mydrar'gyri Ox’idum Ni’grum. 
Black Oxide of Mercury. 

? Mydrar’gyri Ox’idum  Ru’- 
brum. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Red Oxide 
of Mercury, or Red Precipitate. See 
Class XVIII. 

Hydrar’gyri Sul'phas Fla’va. 


Bromide of Iron. 
Carburet of 


Bromide of 


(U.S. Ph.) Yellow Sulphate of Mer- 
cury, or Turpeth Mineral. See Class 
VIII. 

Hydrar'gyrit Sulphure'tum Ni'grum. 


Black Sulphuret of Mercury, or Ethiops 
Mineral. 
Hydrar'gyri Sulphure’tum Ru’- 
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brum. (U.S. Ph.) Red Sulphuret of 
Mercury, or Cinnabar. 

? HMydrar’gyrum Ammonia’tum. 
(U.S. and Br. Ph.) Ammoniated Mer- 
cury, or White Precipitate. 


HMydrar’gyrum Corrosi’vum 
Sublima’tum. (Br. Ph.) Corrosive 
Sublimate. See Class XVIIL 


Hydrar’gyrum cum Cre'ta. (U.S. 
and Br. Ph.) Mereury with Chalk. 

Hydriodic Acid. See Acidum Hy- 
driodicam. 

Hydriodie Ether. 
driodicus. 

Hydrocotyle Asiat'ica. Thick-leaved 
Penny-wort. (A remedy for leprosy.) 

Iodide of Ammonium. See Ammo- 
nii Iodidum. 
" Jodide of Arsenic. 
Todidum. 

Iodide of Cadmium. 
Iodidum. 

Todide of Iron. See Ferri Lodidum. 

Iodide of Potassium. See Potassii 
Todidum. 

Iodide of Sulphur. 
Todidum. 

Iodide of Zinc. See Zinei Lodidum. 

Iodine. See Iodinium. 

Todin’ium. (U.S. Ph.) Iodine. A 
substance in bluish-black crystalline 
scales having the metallic lustre. When 
heated, it first melts and then rises in 
purple vapor, Specific gravity, 4.9. 


See A&ther Hy- 


See Arsenici 


See Cadmii 


See Sulphuris 


Wodum. (Br. Ph.) Iodine. The 
same as Iodinium. 
Li'quor Arsen'ici Chlo'ridi. Solution 


of Chloride of Arsenic. 

Li’quor Arsen‘ici et Hydrar'gyri 
Hod’/idi. (U.S. Ph.) Solution of Iodide 
of Arsenic and Mercury. 

Li’ quor Potas’sz Arseni'tis. (U.S. 
Ph.) Solution of Arsenite of Potassa. 

Mangane'sit Ov'idum Ni'grum. Black 
Oxide of Manganese. 

Mangane’'sii Sul’phas. (U.S. Ph.) 
Sulphate of Manganese. See Class TX. 

Mereury with Chalk. See Hlydrar- 
gyrum cum Creta. 

Mild Chloride of Mereury. See Hy- 
drarygyri Chioridum Mite. 

Mone'sia, An extract from the Chry- 
sophyl’lum glycyphle'um. 

Nitrate of Mercury. See Hydrar- 
gyri Nitras. 

Ointment of Mereury. See Unguen- 
tum Hydrargyri. 

Pills of Mereury. See Pilulse Hy- 
drargyri. 

Pil’ulee Hydrar’gyri. (U.S. Ph.) 
Pills of Mercury. é 


ALTERATIVES.—ANTACIDS. 


Plumbago. See Ferri Carburetum. | 
(U.S. | 
Ph.) Permanganate of Potash. See Class | 


Potas’sz Perman’ganas. 


XVIII. and XXIV. 
? Potas'se Phos'phas. 
Potash. 
Potas’'sii Brom’/idum. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Bromide of Potassium. 
Potas’sii Iod/idum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Iodide of Potassium. It occurs in 
colorless crystals, readily soluble in water. 
Precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony. 
See Antimonium Sulphuratum. 
Pal’vis Antimonia'lis. (Br. Ph.) 
Antimonial Powder. See Class XI. 
Red Iodide of Mercury. See Hy- 
drargyri Ilodidum Rubrum. 
Red Oxide of Mercury. See Hydrar- 
gyri Oxidum Rubrum. 
Red Sulphuret of Mercury. See Hly- 
drargyri Sulphuretum Rabrum. 
Sapona'ria Offiicina'lis. Soapwort. 
Sar’sa. (Br. Ph.) Jamaica Sarsapa- 
rilla. The same as Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla. (U.S. Ph.) The root 
of Smi'lax officina'lis and of other spe- 
cies of Smelax. 
Sea-wrack. 
sus. 
ymi'lax As'pera. See Sarsaparilla. 
Smilax Officina'lis. See Sarsapa- 
rilla- 


Phosphate of 


See Fucus Vesiculo- 


Smi'lax Syphilit'ica. See Sarsapa. 
rilla, 

Soapwort. See Saponaria Offici- 
nalis. 

Solution of Arsenite of Potassa. See 
| Liquor Potassze Arsenitis. 

Solution of Chloride of Arsenic. See 


Liquor Arsenici Chloridi. 

Solution of Iodide of Arsenic and Mer- 
eury. See Liquor Arsenici et Hy- 
dyargyri Todidi. 

Stillin’gia. (U.S. Ph.) The root of 
Stillin'gia sylvat'ica. 

Sulphur, in its various forms, is by 
some medical writers regarded as altera- 
tive. See Classes IX. and XII. 


Sulphurated Antimony. See Anti- 
monium Sulphuratum. 
Sul’phuris Iod’idum. (U.S. Ph.) 


Iodide of Sulphur. 
Turpeth Mineral. 

Sulphas Flava. - 
Unguen’tum HMydrar'gyri. (U.S. 

and Br. Ph.) Ointment of Mercury. 
Vi‘num Col’chici Radi’cis. (U.S. 


See Hydrargyri 


Ph.) Wine of Colchicum Root. See 
Class X. 

Yellow Sulphate of Mercury. See 
Hydrargyri Sulphas Flava. 

Zin'¢i Chlo’ridum. (U.S. and Br. 


Ph.) Chloride of Zine. See Class XVIII. 
Zin'ci Iod'idum. Iodide of Zine. 


CLASS XXII. 
AN'PACIDS. 


SUBSTANCES WHICH ARE CAPABLE OF COMBINING WITH AND NEUTRALIZING ACIDS. 
HENCE ALL SALIFIABLE BASES ARE ANTACIDS; BUT THE ALKALIES, ALKALINE 
EARTHS, AND THEIR CARBONATES, ARE ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY EMPLOYED FOR 


THIS PURPOSE. 


Ammo'nie A'qua. See Aqua Am- 
moniz. 

Ammo’niz Carbo’nas. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Carbonate of Ammonia. See 
Class IIT. 

Ammo’nize Li’quor. 
Solution of Ammonia. 
cle. 

A’‘qua Ammo/’niz. (U.S. Ph.) 
Water (or Solution)of Ammonia. 

Aromatie Spirit of Ammonia. See 
Spiritus Ammonize Aromaticus. 

Bicarbonate of Potassa. See Potassze 
Bicarbonas. 

Bicarbonate of Soda. 
earbonas. 

Calcined Magnesia. 

55* 


@Br.~ Ph.) 
See next arti- 


See Sodze Bi- 


See Magnesia. 


Carbonate of Ammonia. See Ammmo- 
nize Carbonas. 

Carbonate of Lithia. 
Carbonas. 

Carbonate of Magnesia. See Magne- 
size Carbomas. 


See Lithize 


Carbonate of Potassa. See Potassze 
Carbonas. 

Carbonate of Soda. See Sodze Car- 
bonas. 


Chalk. See Creta. 

Cre’ta. (U.S. Ph.) Chalk. 
friable carbonate of lime. 

Cre’ta Prepara’ta. (Br. Ph.) Pre- 
pared Chalk. 

Dried Carbonate of Soda. 
Carbonas Exsiccata. 


Native 


See Sodze 
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Ferri Ox'/idum Hyédra’/tum. 
(U.S. Ph.) Hydrated Oxide of Iron. 
(An antidote to arsenious acid.) 

Fer'ri Perox’/idum Hydra'tum. 
(Br. Ph.) Hydrated Peroxide of Iron. 
The same as Ferri Oxidum Hydra- 
tum. 

Hydrated Oxide of Tron. 
Oxidum Hydratunt. 

Lime Water. See Liquor Calcis. 

Li’quor Cal’eis. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Lime Water. 

Li’quor Potas‘se. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Solution of Potassa. See Class XVIII. 

Li’quor So'dz. (U.S. Ph.) Solu- 
tion of Soda. See Class XVIII. 

Lith'iz Carbo’nas. (U.S. dnd Br. 
Ph.) Carbonate of Lithia. (A remedy 
for calculus.) 

Magne’sia, (Br. Ph.) Calcined Mag- 
nesia. See Class IX. 

Magne’size Carbo'nas. 
Br. Ph.) 
Class IX. 

? Potas’sa Sulphura’ta. (Br. Ph.) 
Sulphurated Potash. The same as Po- 
tassii Sulphuretum., 

Potas'sz Bicarbo’nas. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Bicarbonate of Potassa, or Sal 
zratus. A substance in white, colorless 
crystals, permanent in the air and wholly 
soluble in water. © 


See Ferri 


(U.S. and 
Carbonate of Magnesia. See 


| of Ammonia. 


Potas'sze Carbo’nas. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Carbonate of Potash; other- 
wise called Subearbonate of Potash. A 
white crystalline powder, alkaline and 
caustic to the taste, very deliquescent, 
and readily soluble.in water. 

? Potas'sii Sulphure’tum. 
Ph.) Sulphuret of Potassium. 

Prepared Chalk. See Creta Przepa- 


(U.S. 


rata. 

Prepared Oyster Shell. See Testa 
Przeparata. 

Sa’po. (U.S. Ph.) Soap. — 


So’dz Bicarbo’nas. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Bicarbonate of Soda. 

So'dz Carbo'nas. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Carbonate of Soda. 

So’/dz Carbo’nas  Exsicca’ta, 
(U.S. and Br. Ph.) Dried Carbonate of 
Soda. 

Solution of Ammonia. 
nize Liquor. 

Solution of Potassa. 
Potassz. 

Spiritus Ammo’niz Aromat’i- 
eus. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Aromatic Spirit 
See Class IV. 

Sulphuret of Potassium. 
sii Sulphuretuim. 

Tes'ta O'vi. Egg Shell. 

Tes'‘ta Preepara’ta. 
Prepared Oyster Shell. 


See Ammo, 


See Liquor 


See Potas- 


(U.S. Ph.) 


CLASS XXIII. 
ANTHELMINTICS. 


SUBSTANCES WHICH HAVE THE PROPERTY OF POISONING OR DEBILITATING WORMS IN 
THE ALIMENTARY CANAL, AND THUS RENDERING THEM MORE EASY OF EXPULSION. 
IN RELATION TO THEIR MODE OF OPERATION, IT IS PROBABLE THAT SOME ACT BY A 
DIRECTLY POISONOUS INFLUENCE UPON THE WORM, OTHERS BY A MECHANICAL 


AGENCY. 


? Absin'thium. (U.S. Ph.) Worm- 
wood. See Class II., Section II. 

Asagrex'a Oficina'lis. See Sabadilla. 

Ascle'pias Curassavi'ca. Bastard Ipe- 


cacuanha, or Blood Weed. (The ex- 
pressed: juice.) 
Aspid'ium Fi'lix Mas. See Filix. 


Asple'nium Fi'lix Feem'ina, otherwise 
called Aspid'ium Fi'lix Fem'ina. Fe- 
male Fern. 

Azed’arach. (U.S. Ph.) See Class 
IX. 

Bastard Ipecacuanha. See Aseclepias 
Curassavicea. 
Bear’s-foot. 

idus. 
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Sec Melleborus Foet- 


Blood Weed. See Aseclepias Curas« 
savica. 

Calomel. See Hydrargyri Chlori- 
dum Mite, and Calomelas. 

Calom/elas. (Br. Ph.) Calomel. See 
Class XXI. 


Cevadilla. Sce Sabadilla. 
Chamomile, German. Sec Matrica- 
ria. 


Chenopo'dium. (U.S. Ph.) Worm- 
seed. The fruit of Chenopo'diunm anthel- 
min'ticum. 

Chloride of Sodium. Ste Sodii Chio- 
ridum. 

Cinnabar. See Mydrargyri Sul- 
phuretum Rubrum. 


ANTHELMINTICS.—DISINFECTANTS AND ANTISEPTICS. 


Common Salt. See Soedii Chlori- 
dum. 

Cowhage. See Mucuna. 

fus‘so. (Br. Ph.) Kousso, or Koosso. 
The flowers of Braye'ra anthelmin'tica. 
(A remedy for the tapeworm.) 

Female Fern. See Asplenium Fi- 
lix Foemina. 

Fern Root. See Filix. 

Fi'lix. (Br.Ph.) Fern Root. The 
dried rhizome of Aspid'ium Fi'lix Mas. 
See next article. 

Fi/lix Mas. (U.5.Ph.) Male Fern. 
The rhizoma of Aspid'ium Fi/lix Mas. 

German Chamomile. See Matricaria. 

Grana'ti Radi'cis Cor'tex. (U.S. 
Ph.) Bark of Pomegranate Root. The 
bark of the root of Pu'nica grana'tum. 

Grana’'ti Ra'dix. (Br. Ph.) Pome- 
granate Root. The same as Granati 
Radicis Cortex. 

Helleb'orus Fet'idus. Bear’s-foot. 

Hydrar’gyri Chio’ridum Mi’te. 
(U.S. Ph.) Mild Chloride of Mereury, 
or Calomel. See Class XXI. 

? Hydrar'gyri Sulphure'tum Ru'brum. 
(U.S. Ph.) Cinnabar. See Class XXI. 

Kame'la. (Br.Ph.) The powder of 
the capsules of Rottle’ra tincto’ria. The 
same as Rottlera. 

Koosso, or Kousso. See Cusso. 

Li’quor Ba’rii Chlo’ridi. (U.S. 
Ph.) Solution of Chloride of Barium. 

Male Fern. See Filix Mas. 

Matrica'ria. (U.S. Ph.) German 
Chamomile. The flowers of Matrica’ria 
chamomil'la.. 

Me'lia Azed'arach. See Azedarach. 

Mild Chloride of Mereury. See Hy- 
drargyri Chioridum Mite. 

Mueu’na, (U.S. Ph.) Cowhage. The 
hairs of the pods of Mueu'na pru'riens. 

Pe'po. (U.S. Ph.) Pumpkin Seed. 
(A remedy for the tapeworm.) 

Pinkroot. See Spigelia. 


Powder of Tin. 
vis. 

Pride of China, or Pride of India. See 
Azedarach, 

? Red Sulphuret of Mercury. See Hfy- 
drargyri Sulphuretum Rubrum. 

Rottie’ra. (U.S. Ph.) Kamela, or 
Kameela. The powder and hairs obtained 
from the capsules of Rottle'ra tincto'ria. 
(A remedy for the tapeworm.) 

Rottle'ra Tinecto'ria. See Rottlera, 
and Kamela. 

Sabadil'la. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Ceva- 
dilla. See Class IX. 

Salt. See Sodii Chloridum, 

Santon‘iea. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) The 
unexpanded flowers and peduncles of 
Artemis'ia con'tra and of other species 
of Artemisia (U.S. Ph.). The unex- 
panded flower-heads of an undetermined 
species of Artemisia (Br. Ph.). 

Santoni’num,. (U.S. and Br, Ph.) 
Santonin. A erystalline neutral princi- 
ple obtained from Santou'iea. 

So'dii Chio'ridum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Chloride of Sodium, or Common 
Salt. See Class IL., Section V. 

Solution of Chloride of Barium, 
Liquor Barii Chioridi. 

Spige'lia. (U.S. Ph.) Pinkroot. The 
root of Spige'lia Marilan'dica, 

Stan'ni Pul'vis. Powder of Tin. 

VTanace'tum. (U.S. Ph.) Tansy. 
The herb of Tancce'tum vulga're. 

Tansy. See Tanacetum. 

Terebin'thima. (U.S.Ph.) Turpen.~ 
tine. The concrete juice of Pi'nus pa- 
dus'tris and other species of Pinus. See 
Class X. 

Turpentine. See Terebinthina. 

Veratrum Sabadil'la. SecSabadilla, 

Verno'nia Anthelmin'tica. An East 
Indian plant. (Also extolled as a bitter 
tonic.) 

Wormseed. See Chenopodium. 


See Stanni Pal- 


See 


CLASS XXIV. 
DISINFECTANTS, AND ANTISEPTICS.* 


SUBSTANCES WHICH POSSESS THE POWER OF DESTROYING MORBIFIC VIRUS OR MIASM, 
AND OF CORRECTING A TENDENCY TO PUTRESCENCE. 


Ac'idum Hydroehio’rieuam. (Br. 
Ph.) Hydrochlorie Acid. The same as 
Acidum Muriatieum. 


' II. and VI. 


Ac’idum Muriat’icum. (U.S. Ph.) 
Muriatie Acid, (Antiseptic.) See Classes 


* With a few exceptions, substances that are antiseptic may be used as disinfectants also: 
those not so used are noted in the list. (See Sodii Chloridum, etc.) 
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DISINFECTANTS, AND ANTISEPTICS. 


Ac/idum Ni'tricum. (U.S. and Br. 


Ph.) Nitric Acid. (Antiseptic.) See 
Class II., Section V. 
Acidum Nitrohydrochlo'ricum. The 


Acidum Nitromuriati- 


same as 
cum. 
Ag’idum Nitromuriat/icum. 


(U.S. Ph.) Nitromuriatic Acid. See 
Class X XI. 

Aq¢/idum Sulphw'rieum. (U.S. and 
Br. Ph.) Sulphuric Acid. (Antiseptic.) 
See Class II., Section V. 

Ag¢/idum Sulphuro’sum. (Br. Ph.) 
Sulphurous Acid. See Class XXI. 

ZE'ther. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Ether, 
or Sulphuric Ether. See Class V. 

AlVeoho!l. (U.S. Ph.) (Antiseptic.) 

Alu'mine Sul'phas. Sulphate of Alu- 
mina. (Antiseptic.) 

A/qua Chiorin/ii. (U.S. Ph.) Chlo- 
rine Water, or Solution of Chlorine. 

Bromin’ium. (U.S. Ph.) Bromine. 

Cal'cis Sul'phis. Sulphite of Lime. 

Calx. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) Lime. See 
Class XVIII. 

Calx Chiora/ta. (Br. Ph.) Chlori- 
nated Lime. See next article. 

Caix Chiorina’ta. (U.S. Ph.) Chlo- 


rinated Lime. 
Car’bo Lig’mi. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 


Chareoal. 
Carbolie Acid. See Phenie Acid. 
Charcoal. See Carbo Ligni. 
Chloride of Lime. See Calx Chio- 
rinata. 
Chloride of Sodium. See Sedii Chio- 
ridum. 


Chio'ri Li’quor. (Br. Ph.) Solu- 


tion of Chlorine. 


Chlorinated Lime. See Calx Chio- 


rinata. 

Chlorine. See Chiorinium. 

Chlorine Water. See Aqua Chio- 
rinii. 

Chlorin'it Li'quor. See Aqua Chio- 
rinii. 


Chlorine. 
See Sodii Chliori- 


Chlorin'ium. 

Common Salt. 
dum. 

Copperas. . See Ferri Sulphas. 


Creasote. See Creasotum. 

Creaso/tum. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Creasote. See Class V. 

Ether. See 4éther. = 


Fer'ri Sul’phas.. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
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Sulphate of Iron. See Class I., Sectior 
Le. 
Glyceri’ma. (U.S. Ph.) 
(Antiseptic.) See Class XIX. 
Labarraque’s Disinfecting Liquid. The 
same as Liquor Sodze Chiorinatz. 
Ledoyen’s Disinfecting Fluid. A solu- 
tion of Nitrate of Lead, in the proportion 
of a drachm of the salt to an ounce of 
water. 
Li'quor So'de Chlora'te. 
Chioratze Liquor. 
Liquor So’dze Chiorina’tz. (U.S. 
Ph.) Solution of Chlorinated Soda. 
Nitrate of Lead. See Plumbi Nitras. 
Nitre, or Nitrate of Potash. See Po« 
tassze Nitras. 
Nitromuriatie Acid. 
Nitromuriaticum. 
Phen’ic Acid, otherwise called Carbolic 
Acid. A substance obtained by distil- 
lation from the oily portion of coal tar, 
and resembling creasote in its chemical 
relations and physical properties. i 
Plum ’bi Ni’tras. (U.S. Ph.) Nitrate 
of Lead. 
Potas'sze Ni’tras. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
Nitrate of Potash, or Nitre. Chiefly em- 
ployed as an antiseptic. 


Glycerin. 


Sce Sodze 


See Acidum 


Potas'sze Perman’ganas. (U.S. 
Ph.) Permanganate of Potash. See 
Class XVIII. 

? Sae’charum. (U.S. Ph.) Sugar. 
(Antiseptic. ) 

Salt. See Sodii Chiloridum. 


So'dze Chlora’tze Li’quor. (Br. 
Ph.) Solution of Chlorinated Soda. The 
same as Liquor Sodze Chiorinatze. 

? So/dze Sul’phis. (U.S.Ph.) Sul- 
phite of Soda. 

So’dii Chlo/ridum. (U.S. and Br. 
Ph.) Chloride of Sodium, or Common 
Salt. (Antiseptic.) See Class I., Section 
it. 

Solution of Chlorinated Soda. 
Liquor Sodze Chiorinatz. 


See 


Solution of Chlorine. See Aqua 
Chilorinii. 

Sugar. See Saecharum. (Anti- 
septic.) 

Sulphate of Iron. See Ferri Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphite of Lime. See Caleis Sul- 
phis. 


Sulphuric Ether. See ther, 


EXCITO-MOTOR STIMULANTS. 


CLASS XXV. 
EXCITO-MOTOR STIMULANTS. 


SUBSTANCES WHICH POSSESS THE POWER OF EXCITING, THROUGH THE SPINAL MAR 
ROW AND MOTOR NERVES, CONTRACTION OF THE MUSCLES OF THE BODY.* 


Igna'tia. (U.S. Ph.) Bean of St 
Ignatius. The seed of Strych’nos Ig- 
na'tia. . 

Nitrous Oxide. See @xidum Nitro- 


Bean of St. Ignatius. See Igmatia. 

Borax. See Sodz Boras. 

Bru'cia. An alkaloid obtained. from 
nux vomica and the bean of St. Ignatius. 

Ergot. See Ergota. sum. 

Ergo’ta. (U.S.and Br. Ph.) Ergot. Nux Vom’iea. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
The diseased seed of Seca'le cerea'le | The seed of Strych’nos nux vom'ica. 
(U.S. Ph.). Secale cereale: the grain ? O.c'idum Nitro'sum. Nitrous Oxide 
diseased by the presence of an imperfect | (Gas). See Class V. 
fungus (Br. Ph.). (Uterine.) Seca'le Cerea'le. See Ervgota. 

Extrac’'tum Can’nabis. (U.S. Ph.) So'dze Bo’ras. (U.S.Ph.) Borate 
Extract of Hemp. (Uterine.) See Class V. | of Soda, or Borax. (Uterine.) See Class 

Extrae’tum Can’nabis In’'diez. | VI. and X. 

(Br: Ph.) Extract of Indian Hemp. The Strych’nia. (U.S. and Br. Ph.) 
same as Extractum Cannabis. Strychnine. An alkaloid in the form of 

Fa'ba Sane'ti Igna'tii. See Igmatia. | a white or grayish-white powder, of an 

Gossy'pii Ra’dix. (Uterine.) See| intensely bitter taste, obtained from 
Class XIII. Strych'nos nux vom'iea. 


* Several of these substances have a special direction to the uterus, and are marked uterine. 
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HGF In the following Index, a single number placed after the name denotes the class to which the article be- 


longs: as, ‘Acacia, 19,” 


class, the second to the section: as, ‘ 
thus, 


different classes ure referred to: 


ABIES BALSAMEA, 10. 

Abies Canadensis, 17. 

Abies Excelsa, 17. 

Absinthium, 2, 2. 

Acacia, 19. 

Acacia Catechu, 1, 1. 

Acetate of Ammonia, Solution 
of, 11, 2. 

Acetate of Lead, 1, 2. 

Acetate of Magnesia, 9, 2. 

Acetate of Morphia, 5. 

Acetate of Potassa, 9, 2. 

Acetate of Zine, 1, 2. 

Acetum Cantharidis, 16. 

Acetum Colchici, 10. 

Acetum Opii, 5 

Acetum Scilla, 12, 8. 

Achillea Millefolium, 13. 

Acidum Aceticum, 6. 

Acidum Aceticum Camphora- 
tum, 5. 

Acidum Aceticum Glaciale, 16. 

Acidum Arseniosum, 18 and 21. 

Acidum Citricum, 6. 

Acidum Gallicum, 1, 1. 

Aciduin Hydriodicum, 21. 

Acidum Hydrochloricum, 2, 5. 

Acidum Hydrocyanicum Dilu- 
tum, 7. 

Acidum Muriaticum, 6 & 2, 5. 

Acidum Nitricum, 2 55 and 24, 

Acidum Nitricum Dilutum,2, 5. 

Acidum Nitro-hydrochlori- 
cum, 21 and 24. 

Acidum Nitromuriaticum, 2, 
5; and 21 and 24. 

Acidum Phosphoricum Dilu- 
tum, 2, 5. 

Acidum Sulphuricum, 2, 5; 
and 24 

Acidum Sulphuricum Aroma- 
ticum, 1, 2; and 2, 5. 

Acidum Sulphurosum, 1 & 24. 

Acidum Tannicum, 1, 1. 

Acidum Tartaricum, 6. 

Aconite, 7. 

Aconite Root, 7. 

Aconiti Folium, 7. 

Aconiti Radix, 7. 

Aconitia, 7. 

Aconitum, 7. 

Acorus Calamus, 2, 4. 

Acrid Lettuce, 5. 

Serpe ay Digitata, 2,3; and 

3 


, 3. 
Adder’s Tongue, 8. 
Adeps, 20. 
Adeps Preparatus, 20. 
AEsculus Hippocastanum, 2, 3. 
ABther, 4 
Ether Hydriodicus, 21. 
Agathotes Chirayta, 2, 1. 
Agave Americana, 13. 
Alcohol, 5. 
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Ae etare of Maguesia, 9, 2; 


Aletris, 2, 1. 

Allium, 12 and 4. 

Allium Cepa, 12. 

Aloe Barbadensis, 9, 1. 

Aloe Capensis, 9, 1. 

Aloe Hepatica, 9, 1. 

Aloe Socotrina, 9, 1. 

Aloe Vulgaris, 9, 1. 

Aloes, 9,1; and 13. 

Alpinia Cardamomum, 2, 4. 

Althea, 19. 

Alum, 1, 2. 

Alum Root, 1, 1. 

Alumen, 1, 2. 

Alumen Exsiccatum, 18. 

Aluminee Sulphas, 24. 

American Aloe, 13. 

American Centaury, 2, 1. 

American Columbo, 2, 1. 

American Dittany, 11, 3. 

American Hellebore, 8. 

American Senna, 9, 1. 

Ammonia, 22. 

Ammoniac, 12. 

Ammoniacum, 12, 

Ammoniz Aqua, 22. 

Ammonie Arsenias, 21. 

Ammoniz Benzoas, 10. 

Ammonie Carbonas, 3. 

Ammoniz Hydrochloras, 4. 

Ammonis Hydrosulphure- 
tum, 6 

Ammoniz Liquor, 22. 

Ammoniez Liquor Fortior, 17. 

Ammoniz Phosphas, 21. 

Ammoniated Copper, 2, 5. 

Ammonii Iodidum, 21. 

Amygdala, 19. 

Amygdala Dulcis, 19. 

Amylum, 19. 

Amyris Myrrha, 2, 2. 

Anacardium Occidentale, 18. 

Anacyclus Pyrethrum, 14. 

Anethum, 2, 4. 

Angelica, 2, 4. 

Angelica Atropurpurea, 2, 4. 

Angustura, 2, 3. 

Anisum, 2, 4. 

Anthemis, 2, 2. 

Anthemis Cotula, 2, 2. 

Antimoniz et Potasse Tartras, 


Antimonial Powder, 11, 1. 

Antimonial Wine, 8 and 11. 

Antimonii Oxidum, 8. 

Antimonii Sulphuretum, 8. 

Antimonii Terchloridi Liquor, 
18. 

Antimonium Sulphuratum, 11, 
i 


Antimonium Tartaratum, 8. 
Apocynum Androsemifolium, 
8 


Apocynum Cannabinum, 8. 


“Adausouia Digiiata, 2) 3 and il, 3,” 
second class, third se-tion, und also to the eleventh class, third section. 
are employed in the Index instead of the Roman which ovcur in the Table, 


“ Aleohol, 5;” when two numbers occur, separated by a comma, the first refers to the 
" bet if the numbers are joined by an ‘‘and,” 


implies that this belongs to the 


lor the sake of brevity, Arabic numerals 


Aqua Acidi Carbonici, 11, 2. 

Aqua Ammoniz, 22. 

Aqua Ammonie Fortior, 16. 

Aqua Calcis, 1, 2; and 22, 

Aqua Chlorinii, 24, 

Aqua Fortis, 2, 5. 5 

Arbutus Uva Ursi, 1, 1. 

Arctostaphylos Uva Ursi, 1, 1. 

Argenti Nitras, 18 and 16. 

Argenti Nitras Fusa, 16. 

Argenti Oxidum, 4. 

Aristolochia Serpentaria, 2, 3. 

Armoracia, 10 and 15. 

Arnica, 4. 

Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, 4. 

Aromatic Sulphuric Acid, 1, 2. 

Arrow-Root, 19. 

Arseniate of Ammonia, 21. 

Arseniate of Tron, 21. 

Arsenici Iodidum, 21. 

Arsenious Acid, 21, 

Artanthe Elongata, 2, 4. 

Artemisia Absinthium, 2, 2. 

Artichoke, 10. 

Arum, 12. 

Asagrea Officinalis, 9, 1. 

Asarabacca, 15. 

Asarum, 2, 4. 

Asarum Europzeum, 15. 

Asclepias Curassavica, 23. 4 

Asclepias Incarnata, 8. 

Asclepias Syriaca, 12. 

Asclepias Tuberosa, 11, 3. 

Asparagus Officinatis, 10. 

Aspidium Filix Mas, 23. 

Asplenium (or Aspidium) Filix 
Foemina, 23. 

Assafetida, or Assafoetida, 4. 

Astragalus Verus, 19. 

Atropa Belladonna, 5. 

Atropia, 5. 

Aurantii Cortex, 2, 4. 

Avene Farina, 19. 

Azedarach, 9,1; and 23. 

Bam, 2, 4 

Balsam of Peru, 12. 

Balsam of Tolu, 12. 

Balsamodendron Myrrha, 2, 2 

Balsamum Peruvianum, 12. 

Balsamum Tolutanum, 12, 

Baneberry, 9,1. 

Baobab, 2, 3; and 11, 3. 

Barbadoes Aloes, 9. 

Barbadoes Nut, 9, 1. 

Barberry, 1,1; and 6. 

Barley, 19. 

Barosma Crenata, 10. 

Bastard Ipecacuanha, 28. 

Bean of St. Ignatius, 2, 5. 

Bearberry, 1, 1. 

Bear’s-foot, 23. 

Bebeern Bark, 2, 2. 

Beberiz Sulphas, 2, 2. E 

Bela, 1, 1. 
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Belladonna, 5. 

Belladonne Folium, 5. 

Belladonne Radix, 5. 

Benne Leaves, Ly. 

Benzoin, 12. 

Benzoinum, 12. 

Berberis Vulgaris, 1,1; and 6. 

BRiborate of Soda, 6 and 10. 

Licarbonate of Potassa, 22. 

Bicarbouate of Soda, 22. 

1 ivhloride of Mercury, 18 & 21, 

Bichromate of Lead, 8. 

Bichromate of Potassa, 8. 

Bismuthi Subnitras, 2, 5. 

Lismuthum Album, 2, 5. 

Bistort, 1, 1. 

Bisulphate of Potassa, 2, 5. 

Bisulphurate of Carbon, 11, 3. 

Bitartrate of Potassa, 6. 

Bittersweet, 5. 

Black Alder, 1, 1. 

Blackberry-Root, 1, 1. 

Black Drop, 5. 

Black-Oak Bark, 1, 1. 

Black Oxide of Mercury, 14 
and 22. 

Black Pepper, 2, 4. 

Black Snakeroot, 2, 2. 

Black Sulphuret of Mercury,21. 

Bladder-Wrack, 21. 

Biood-Root, 8. 

Blood Weed, 23. 

Blue Flag, 9, 1. 

Blue Gentian, 2, 1. 

Blue Vitriol, 18; 1,2; and 2, 5. 

Blunt-leaved Dock, 1, 1. 

Boneset, 2, 3. 

Borate of Soda, 6 and 10. 

Borax, 6, 10, and 25. 

Brandy, 5. 

Bromide of Tron, 21. 

Bromide of Mercury, 21. 

Bromide of Potassium, 21. 

Bromine (Brominium), 21. 

Brominii Chloridum, 21. 

Broom, 10. 

Brucia, 25. 

Bryony, or Bryonia, 9, 1. 

Buchu, 10. 

Buck-Bean, 2, 2. 

Bugle-Weed, 5. 

Burdock, 9, 1. 

Burgundy Pitch, 17. 

Butterfly-Weed, 11, 3. 

Butternut, 9, 1. 

Button Snakeroot, 11. 

Capmu Ioprpum, 21. 

Caffea, 4. 

Cahinea, or Cainca, 10. 

Calamine, 2, 5. 

Calamus, 2, 4; and 14. 

Calcined Magnesia, 9, 2. 

Calcis Sulphis, 24. 

Calomel, 21; and 9, 2. 

Calomelas, 21; and 9, 2. 

Calotropis Gigantea, 11, 3. 

Calumba, 2,1. 

Calx, 18. 

- Yes: or Chlorata, 


Cambogia, 9, 1. 

Camphora, 4. 

Camphorated Acetic Acid, 5. 
Canada Fleabane, 10; and 1, 1. 
Canada Pitch, 17. 


Canada Snakeroot, 2, 4. 

Canada ‘Turpentine, 10. 

Canella, 2, 4. 

Canella Alba, 2, 4. 

Canna, 19. 

Cannabis Indica, 5. 

Cantharides, 16. 

Cantharis, 16. 

Cantharis Vittata, 16. 

Capparis Spinosa, or Caper 
Bush, 10, 

Capsicum, 3. 

Caraway, 2, 4. 

Carbolic Acid, 24. 

Carbonate of Ammonia, 3. 

Carbonate of Lead, 1, 2. 

Carbonate of Lithia, 22. 

Carbonate of Magnesia, 9, 2. 

Carbonate of Potassa, 22. 

Carbonate of Soda, 22. 

Carbonate of Zine, 2, 5. ; 

Carbonic Acid Water, 11, 2. 

Carburet of Iron, 21. 

Cardamom, 2, 4. 

Cardamomum, 2, 4. 

Carota, 10. 

Carrageen, 19. 

Carthamus,*11, 3. 

Carui, 2, 4. 

Carum, 2, 4. 

Caryophyllum, 2, 4. 

Caryophyllus, 2, 4. 

Cascarilla, 2, 3. 

Cashew-Nut, 18. 

Cassia, 9, 1. 

Cassia Acutifolia, 9, 1. 

Cassia Elongata, 9, 1. 

Cassia Fistula, 9, 1. 

Castanea Pumila, 1,1. 

Castor, 4. 

Castoreum, 4. 

Cataria, 4. 

Catechu, 1, 1. 

Catnep, 4. 

Caustic Potassa, 18. 

Caustic Soda, 18. 

Cayenne Pepper, 3. 

Celandine, 9, 1. 

Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, 8. 

Cerate of Lard, 20. 

Cerate of Spanish Flies, 16. 

Cerate of Spermaceti, 20. 

secerr| of Subacetate of Lead, 

2. 
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Ceratum Adipis, 20. 
Ceratum Cantharidis, 16. 
Ceratum Cetacei, 20. 
Ceratum Plumbi Subacetatis, 
20; and 1, 2. 
Ceratum Saponis, 20. 
Ceratum Simplex, 20. 
Cetaceum, 20 and 19. 
Cetraria, 19. 
Cevadilla, 9, 1. 
Chalk, 22. 
Chalk, Prepared, 22. 
Chamomile, 2, 2. 
Chelidonium Majus, 9, 1. 
Chenopodium, 23. 
Cherry Laurel, 4. 
Chimaphila, 10. 
Chinquapin, 1, 1. 
Chirayta, or Chirata, 2, 1. 
Chiretta, 2, 1. 
Chlorate of Potassa, 6. 
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Chloride of Bromine, 21. 
Chloride of Tron, 13. 
Chloride of Magnesium, 9, 2 
Chloride of Sodium, 2, 3. 
Chloride of Zine, 18. 

Chlori Liquor, 24. 
Chlorinated Lime, 24. 
Chlorine Water, 24. 
Chlorinii Liquor, 24. 
Chloroform, 5. 
Chloroformum, 5. 
Chloroformum Venale, 5. 
Chondrus, 19. 
Chrysophyllum — Glycyphlce- 

um, 21. 

Cimicifuga, 2, 2. 

Cinchona, 2, 3. 

Sinnabar, 14, 21. 
Cinnamomum, 2, 4. 
Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, 2, 4. 
Cinnamon, 2, 4. 
Cissampelos Pareira, 10. 
Citrate of Iron, 2, 5. 

Citrate of Potassa, 6 & 11; 2. 
Citrate of Soda, 9, 2. 

Citric Acid, 6. 

Citrullus Colocynthis, 9, 1. 
Citrus Aurantium, 2, 4. 
Clematis, 10. 

Cloves, 2, 4. 
Coceulus Palmatus, 2,1. 
Cochlearia Armoracia, 10 & 15. 

Cochlearia Officinalis, 10. 
Cod-liver Oil, 2, 2. 

Coffee, 4. 

Colchici Cormus, 21. 

Colchici Radix, 21. 

Colchici Semen, 21. 
Colomba, 2, 1. 

Comfrey, 19. 

Common Caustic, 18. 
Common Mallow, 19. 
Common Salt, 2.3; and 2, 5. 
Compound Spirit of Aither, 4 
Conii Fructus, 5. 

Conium, 5. 

Convallaria Majalis, 15. 
Convolvulus Panduratus, 9, 1. 
Convolvulus Scammonia, 9, 1. 
Copaiba, 10. 

Copaifera Multijuga, 10. 
Copperas, 1,2; and 24. 
Coptis, 2, 1. 

Coriander, 2, 4. 

Coriandrum, 2, 4. 

Cornus Circinata, 2, 3. 

Cornus Florida, 2, 3. 

Cornus Sericea, 2, 3. 
Corrosive Sublimate, 18 and 21. 
Corydalis Formosa, 10, 
Cotton Root, 13 and 25, 
Cotula, 2, 2. 

Cowhage, 238. 

Cranesbill, 1, 1. 

Cream of Tartar, 6. 

Creasote, 5. 

Creasotum, 5. 

Creta, 22. 

Creta Preparata, 22. 

Crocus, 4; and 11, 3. 

Croton Eleuteria, 2, 3. 
Croton Oil, 9, 1. 

Croton Tiglium, 9, 1. 
Crotonis Oleum, 9, 1. 
Crowfoot, 16._ 
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Crystals ot Tartar, 9, 2. 
Cubeba, 10 and 2, 4. 
Cubebs, 10 and 2, 4. 
Cucumis Colocynthis, 9, 1. 
Cunila Mariana, 11, 3. 
Cupri Subacetas, 18. 
Cupri Sulphas, 18; 1,2; & 2,5. 
Cuprum Ammoniatum, 2, 5. 
Curcas Purgans, 9, 1. 
Cureuma, 2, 4. 
Cusparia, 2, 3. 
Cusso, 23. 
Cyanide of Potassium, 7. 
Cycas Circinalis, 19, 
Cydonia Vulgaris, 19. 
Cydonium, 19. 
Cynara Scolymus, 10. 
Cytisus Scoparius, 10. 
DApuNe Gyuipium, 16. 
Daphne Mezereum, 16. 
Datura Stramonium, 5. 
Dauci Radix, 10. 
Delphinium Consolida, 10. 
Delphinium Staphisagria, 8. 
Dewberry Root, 1, 1 
Dextrin, or Dextrina, 19. 
Digitalinum, 7. 
Digitalis, 7 and 10. 
Dill Seed, 2, 4. 
Diospyros, 1, 1. 
Dirca Palustris, 16 
Dittany (American), 11, 3. 
Dock, Yellow, 2, 2. 
Dogwood, 2, 3. 
Dorema Ammoniacum, 12. 
Dorstenia Contrayerva, 11, 3. 
Dracontium, 4. 
Dragon-Root, 12. 
Dried Carbonate of Soda, 22. 
Drimys Winteri, 2, 4. 
Dulcamara, 5. 
Dyer’s Saffron, 11, 5. 
ELATERIUM, 9, 1. 
Elder, 9,1; and 11, 3. 
Elecampane, 2, 2. 
Elemi, 17. 
Elettaria Cardamomum, 2, 4. 
Elixir of Vitriol, 1, 2. 
Elm Bark, 19. 
Emplastrum Picis cum Can- 

tharide, 16. 
Epsom Salts, 9, 2. 
Ergot, 26. 
Ergota, 25. 
Erigeron, 10; and 1, 1. 
Erigeron Canadense, 10; &1,1. 
Erigeron Heterophyllum, 10; 

and 1,1. 
Eryngium Aquaticum, 11. 
Erythrea Centaurium, 2, 1. 
Erythronium Americanum, 8. 
Ether (Ether), 5 and 24. 
Eugenia Caryophyllata, 2, 4. 
Euonymus Atropurpureus,9, 1. 
Eupatorium, 2, 3. 
Euphorbia Corollata, 8. 
Euphorbia Tpecacuanha, 8. 
Buphorbium, 16. 
Exogonium Purga, 9, 1. 
Extract of Butternut, 9, 1. 
Extractum Cannabis, 5. 
Extractum Cannabis Indica, 5. 
Extractum Glycyrrhize, 19. 
Extractum Juglandis, 9, 1. 
Fasa Sancti I@natu, 25, 
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False Sunflower, 15. 

Female Fern, 28. 
Fennel-Seed, 2, 4. 

Fern Root, 238. 

Ferri Ammonio-citras, 2, 5. 
Ferri Arsenias, 21, 

Ferri Bromidum, 21. 

Ferri Carbonas Saccharata, 2, 5, 
Ferri Carburetum, 21. 

Ferri Chloridum, 13. 

Ferri Citras, 2, 5. 

Ferri et Ammonie Citras, 2, 5. 
Ferri et Ammonie Tartras, 2, 5. 
Ferri et Potasse Tartras, 2, 5. 
Ferri et Quiniz Citras, 2, 5. 
Ferri Ferrocyanidum, 2, 5. 
Ferri Iodidum, 2, 5 and 13. 
Ferri Lactas, 2, 5. 

Ferri Oxidum Hydratum, 22. 
Ferri Oxidum Magneticum, 2, 5. 
Ferri Perchloridi Liquor, 2, 6. 
Ferri Pernitratis Liquor, 2, 5. 
Ferri Peroxidum, 2, 5. 

Ferri Peroxidum Hydratum,22. 
Ferri Phosphas, 2, 5. 

Ferri Ramenta, 2, 5. 

Ferri Rubigo, 2, 5. 

Ferri Subcarbonaé, 2,'5. 

Ferri Sulphas, 1, 2 and 24. 
Ferri Sulphas Granulata, 2 2, 5. 
Ferrocyanide of Potassium, 6. 
Ferrocyanuret of Tron, 2, 5. 
Ferrum Ammoniatum, 2, 5, 
Ferrum Redactum, 2, 5. 
Ferrum Tartaratum, 2, 5. 
Ferula Assafoetida, 4. 
Fever-Root, 9, 1, 

Ficus, 9, 1. 

Fig, 9, 1. 

Filix, 23. 

Filix Mas, 23. 

Flaxseed, 19. 

Flaxseed Oil, 20. 

Fleabane, 10. 

Florentine koe ey 
Feeniculum, 2. 2,4. 
Fersiove, 7 7 and 10. 

rasera, 2, 1. 

Fraxinus Ornus, 9, 1. 
Frostwort, 1, 1. 

Fucus Vesiculosus, 21. 

Fused Nitrate of Silver, 16. 
GALBANUM, 12. 

Galipea Officinalis, 2, 3. 
Galla, 1, 1. 
Gallic Acid, 1, 1. 
Galls, 1, 1. 
Gamboge, 9, 1. 
Gambogia, 9, 1. 
Garden ‘Artichoke, 10. 
Garden Carrot, 10, 
Garlic, 12 and 4, 
Gaultheria, 2, 4. 
Geneva, 10. 

Gentian, 2, 1. 

Gentiana, 2, 1. 

Gentiana Catesbeei, 2, 1. 
Geranium, 1, 1. 

German Chamomile, 2, 2. 
Geum, 1, 1. 

Gin, 10. 

Ginger, 2, 4. 

Ginseng, 2, 4. 

Glacial Acetic Acid, 16. 
Glauber’s Salts, 9, 2 


| Glycerin, 19. 

Glycerina, 19. 

Glycerinum, 19. 

Glycyrrhiza, 19. 

Golden Rod, 2, 4. 

Goldthread, 2, 1. 

Gossypii Radix, 18. 

Gossypium Herbaceum, 13. 

Granati Fructis Cortex, 1, 1. 

Granati Radicis Cortex, 23. 

Granati Radix, 23. 

Green Iodide of Mercury, 21. 

Guaiac, 11, 3. \ 

Guaiaci Lignum, 11, 3. 

Guaiaci Resina, 11, 3. 

Guaiacum Officinale, Ui, 3. 

Gum Arabic, 19. 

IL£MATOXYLON, 1, 1. 

Hardhack, 1, 1. 

Tiedeoma, 2, 4. 

Ilelenium Autumnale, 15. 

Helianthemum, 1, 1. 

Helleborus, 9, 1. 

Helleborus Foetidus, 23; & 9,1. 

Helleborus Niger, 9, 1. 

Hemidesmus, 2, 2s and 21. 

Hemlock, 5. 

Henilock Pitch, 17. 

Hepatica, 2, 2. 

Ileracleum Lanatum, 2, 2. 

Tfeuchera, 1, 1. 

Hoffmann’s Anodyne bg 
JEtheris Compositus), 4. 

Tfoney, 9, 1. 

Hops, 2, 2; and 6. 

Hordeum, 19. 

Tlorehound, 2, 2. 

Horsechesnut, 2, 3. 

Horsemint, 2, 4. 

Horseradish, 10. 

Humniulus, 2, 2; and 5. 

Hydrargyri Bromidum, 21. 

Hydrargyri Chloridum Corro- 
sivum, 18 and 21. 

Tlydrarg. Chlorid. Mite, 21 & 9. 

Uydrarg. Iodidum Rubrum, 21. 

Ilydrargyri Iodidum Viride, 21. 

Hlydrargyri Nitras, 21. 

Hy drar. Oxid. Nigrum, 14 & 22. 

Hydrar. Pernitratis Liquor, 18. 

Hydrarg. Sulphas Flava, 21 & 8, 

Hydvargyri Sulphuretum Ni- 
grum, 21. 

Hydrargyri Sulphuretum Ru- 
brum, 14 and 21. 

Tiydrargyrum, 22. 

Hydrargyrum Corrosivum 
Sublimatum, 18. 

Hydrargyrum cum Creta, 21. 

Hydrated Oxide of Iron, 22. 

Hydriodic Acid, 21. : 

Hydriodic Ether, 21. 

Hydrosulphuret of Ammonia,6, 

Hyoscyami Folium, 5. 

Hyoscyami Semen, 6. 

Hyoseyanmuas, 5. 

IcELAND Moss, 19. 

Ignatia, 25. 

Indian Hemp, 5; pag 10. 

Indian Sar: saparilla, 2,2; & 21. 

Tndian Tobacco, 8. 

Indian Turnip, 12. 

Inula, 2, 2 

Todide of Ammonium, 21 

Iodide of Arsenic, 21. 
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Iodide of Cadmium, 21. 

Todide of Iron, 2, 5; and 13. 

Iodide of Sulphur, 21. 

Iodide of Zinc, 21. 

Todine, 21. 

lodinium, 21. 

lodum, 21. 

Ipecacuanha, 8. 

Tpomea Jalapa, 9, 1. 

Iris Florentina, 9, 1. 

Tris Versicolor, 9, 1. 

Trish Moss, 19. 

Tron Filings, 2, 5. 

JALAPA, 9, 1. 

Jalapew Resina, 9, 1. 

Janipha Manihot, 19. 

Jatropha Manihot, 19. 

Jatropha Purgans, 9, 1. 

Juglans, 9,1. 

Juglans Cinerea, 9, 1. 

Juniperus, 10. 

Juniperus Sabina, 13. 

Juniperus Virginiana, 13. 

KAMEELA, or Kamela, 25. 

Kino, 1, 1. 

Koosso, or Kousso, 23. 

Krameria, 1, 1. 

LABARRAQUE’S 
Liquin, 24. 

Lactate of Iron, 2, 5. 

Lactuca Sativa, 5. 

Lactuca Virosa, 5. 

Lactucarium, 5. 

Lappa, 9, 1. 

Larkspur, 10. 

Laurocerasus, 4. 

Laurus Camphora, 5. 

Lavandula, 2, 4. 

Lavandula Spica, 2, 4. 

Lavandula Vera, 2, 4. 

Lavender, 2, 4. 

Leather-Wood, 16. 

Tadesan's Disinfecting Fluid, 


DISINFECTING 


Leontodon Taraxacum, 10. 

Leptandra, 9, 1. 

Leptandrin, 9, 1. 

Lichen Islandicus, 19. 

Lily of the Valley, 15. 

Lime, 18. 

Lime Liniment, 20. 

Lime-Water, 1, 2; and 22. 

Limonis Cortex, 2, 4. 

Limonis Succus, 6. 

Lini Farina, 20. 

Lini Semen, 19. 

Liniment of Ammonia, 17. 

Liniment of Spanish Flies, 16. 

Linimentum Ammonia, 17. 

Linimentum Calcis, 20. 

Linimentum Cantharidis, 16. 

Linseed Meal, 20. 

Linum, 19. 

Linum Catharticum, 9, 1. 

Liquor Ammoniz, 22. 

Liq. Ammoniz Acetatis, 11, 2. 

Lig. Ammoniz Citratis, 11, 2. 

Liquor Arsenici Chloridi, 21. 

Liquor Arsenici et Hydrar- 
gyri Todidi, 21. 

Liquor Barii Chloridi, 23. 

Liquor Calcii Chloridi, 10. 

Liquor Calcis, 1, 2; and 22. 

Liq. Ferri Nitratis, 2,5; & 1,2. 

Liquor Magnesizx Citratis, 9, 2. 
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Liq. Plumbi Subacetatis, 1, 2. 
Liquor Potasse, 22. 
Liquor Potasse Arsenitis, 21. 


Liquor Potasse Citratis, 11, 2. 


Liquor Sod, 18 and 22. 
Liquor Sodz Chlorate, 24. 
Liquor Sod Chlorinate, 24. 
Liquorice, 19. 
Liquorice-Root, 19. 
Liriodendron, 2, 2. 
Litharge, 1, 2. 
Lithargyrun, 1, 2. 

Lithiz Carbonas, 22. 
Liverwort, 1, 1. 

Lobelia, 8. 

Logwood, 1, 1. 

Long Pepper, 2, 4. 
Loose-strife, 19. 

Lunar Caustic, 18 and 16. 
Lupuilin, 2, 2. 

Lupulina, 2, 2. 

Lupulus, 2, 2. 
Lycopodium, 10. 

Lycopus, 1, 1. 

Lythrum Salicaria, 19. 
Macis, 2, 4. 

Madar, 11, 3. 

Magistery of Bismuth, 2, 5. 
Magnesia, 9, 2; and 22. 
Magnesie Acetas, 9, 2. 
Magnesie Carbonas, 9, 2. 
Magnesiz Chloridum, 9, 2. 
Magnetic Oxide of Iron, 2, 5. 
Magnolia, 2, 3. 

Mahogany Tree, 2, 3. 
Male Fern, 23. 

Mallow, 20. 

Malva Sylvestris, 19. 
Manganesii Oxidum, 2, 5. 
Manganesii Oxid. Nigrum, 21. 
Manganesii Sulphas, 9, 2. 
Manna, 9, 1. , 
Maranta, 19. 

Marjoram, 2, 4. 
Marrubium, 2, 2. 
Marshmallow, 19. 

Marsh Rosemary, 1, 1. 
Marsh Trefoil, 2, 2. 
Masterwort, 2, 2. 

Mastic, 10. 

Mastiche, 10, 

Matica, 2, 4. 

Matico, 2, 4, 

Matricaria, 2, 2; and 23. 
May-Apple, 9, 1. 
May-Weed, 2, 2. 

Meadow Anemone, 21. 
Mel, 9, 1. 

Melia Azedarach, 9, 1. 
Melissa, 2, 4. 

Meutha Piperita, 2, 4. 
Mentha Pulegium, 2, 4. 
Mentha Viridis, 2, 4. 
Menyanthes Trifoliata, 2, 2. 
Mercury with Chalk, 21. 
Mezereon, 16. 

Mezereum, 16, 


Mild Chloride of Mercury, 21. 


Milfoil, 13. 

Milkweed, 8. 

Molasses, 9, 1. 

Momordica Elaterium, 9, 1. 
Monarda Punctata, 2, 4. 
Monesia, 21. 

Mori Succus, 6. 


Morphia, 5. 

Morphie’ Acetas, 5. 

Morphiz Iydrochloras, 5. 

Morphiez Murias, 5. 

Morphiz Sulphas, 5. 

Moschus, 4. 

Mucuna, 23. 

Mudar, 11, 3. 

Mulberry-Juice, 6. 

Mustard, 17 and 8. 

Myristica, 2, 4. 

Myrospermum Peruiferum, 12 

Myrospermum Toluiferum, 12. 

Myrrh, 2, 2. 

Myrrha, 2, 2. 

Myrtus Pimenta, 2, 4. 

NAPHTHALIN, 12. 

Narthex Assafcetida, 12. 

Nectandra Rodiei, 2, 3. 

Nepeta Cataria, 2, 4. 

Nicotiana Tabacum, 7 and 5. 

Nitrate of Lead, 24. 

Nitrate of Mercury, 21. 

Nitrate of Potassa, 6. 

Nitrate of Silver, 18. 

Nitre, 6. 

Nitric Acid, 2, 5; and 24, 

Nitro-muriatic Acid, 2, 5; 2] 
and 24. 

Nux Vomica, 25. 

OATMEAL, 19. 

Oil of Almonds, 7. 

Oil of Cajuput, 11, 3. 

Oil of Camphor, 4. 

Oil of Copaiba, 10. 

Oil of Rosemary, 17. 

Oil of Turpentine, 3 and 10. 

Oil of Vitriol, 2, 5. 

Oils (fixed), 20. 

Ointment of Mercury, 21. 

Ointment of Rose-Water, 20. 

Ointment of Spanish Flies, 16. 

Olea Fixa (Fixed Oils), 20. 

Oleum Amygdale Amare, 7. 

Oleum Amygdalz Dulcis, 19. 

Oleum Anethi, 2, 4. 

Oleum Anisi, 2, 4. 

Oleum Anthemidis, 2, 2. 

Oleum Bergamii, 2, 4. 

Oleum Cajuputi, 11, 3. 

Oleum Camphore, 4. 

Oleum Carui, 2, 4. 

Oleum Caryophylli, 2, 4. 

Oleum Cinnamemi, 2, 4. 

Oleum Copaibee, 10. 


Oleum Coriandri, 2, 4. 


Oleum Crotonis, 9, 1. 

Oleum Cubebee, 10. 

Oleum Juniperi, 10. 

Oleum Lavandule, 2, 4, 
Oleum Lini, 20. 

Oleum Mentha Piperite, 2,4 
Oleum Menthe Viridis, 2, 4. 
Oleum Monarde, 2, 4. 
Oleum Morrhue, 2, 2. 
Oleum Myristice, 2, 4. 
Oleum Olive, 9, 1. 

Oleum Pimente, 2, 4. 
Oleum Ricini, 9,1. > 

Oleum Rose, 2, 4. 

Oleum Rosmarini, 17. 
Oleum Rute, 4. 

Oleum Sabine, 13. 

Oleum Sesami, 9,1; and 20. 
Oleum Succini, 4. 
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Oleum Terebinthine, 10. 

Oleum Thymi, 2, 4. 

Oleum Tiglii, 9, 1. 

Olive Oil, 20; and 9, 1. 

Onion, 12. 

Opium, 5. 

Orange Peel, 2, 4. 

Origanum Vulgare, 2, 4. 

Oxide of Antimony, 8. 

Oxide of Manganese, 2, 5. 

Oxide of Zinc, 2, 5. 

PANAX QUINQUEFOLIUM, 2, 4. 

Papaver, 5. 

Pareira, 10. 

Parietaria Officinalis, 10. 

Parsley Root, 10, 

Partridge-Berry, 2, 4. 

Pellitory, 13. 

Pennyroyal, 2, 4. 

Pennyroyal, European, 2, 4. 

Pepo, 23. 

Permanganate of Potash, 18. 

Peroxide of Iron, 2, 5. 

Persimmon, 1, 1. 

Petroleum, 4. 

Petroselinum, 10. 

Phenic Acid, 24. 

Phosphate of Iron, 2, 5. 

Phosphate of Soda, 9, 2. 

Phosphorus, 3. 

Phytolacca, 8. 

Phytolacce Bacce, 8. 

Phytolacce Radix, 8. 

Pilule Hydrargyri, 21. 

Pimenta, 2, 4. 

Pimento, 2, 4. 

Pimpinella Anisum, 2, 4. 

Pink Root, 23. 

Pinus Abies, 17. 

Pinus Canadensis, 17. 

Pinus Palustris, 10. 

Piper, 2, 4. 

Piper Cubeba, 2,4; and 10. 

Piper Longum, 2, 4. 

Pipsissewa, 10. 

Piscidia Erythrina, 5. 

Pistacia Lentiscus, 10. 

Pix Burgundica, 17. 

Pix Canadensis, 17. 

Pix Liquida, 17. 

Pleurisy Root, 11. 

Plumbago, 21. 

Plumbi Acetas, 1, 2. 

Plumbi Bichromas, 8. 

Plumbi Carbonas, 1, 2. 

Plumbi Nitras, 24. 

Plumbi Oxidum Semivitreum 
or Rubrum, 1, 2. 

Plumbi Subacetatis Liquor, 
1, 2. 

Podophyllin, 9, 1. 

Podophyllum, 9, 1. 

Poison Oak, 5. 

Poison Sumach, 5, 

Poke Berries, 8. 

Poke Root, 8. 

Polygala Senega, 12. 

Polygonum Bistorta, 1, 1. 

Port Wine, 5; and 1, 1. 

Potassa, 18. 

Potassa Caustica, 18. 

Potasse Acetas, 10. 

Potasse Bicarbonas, 22, 

Potasse Bichromas, 8. 

Potasse Bisulphas, 2, 5, 
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Potass~ Bitartras, 6; and 9, 2. | Rosmarinus, 2, 4. 


Potasse Carbonas, 22. 
Potasse Chloras, 6. 
Potass Citras, 6 and 11. 
Potassx Iydras, 18. 
Potasse Nitras, 6. 
Potasse Permanganas, 18. 
Potassee Sulphas, 9, 2. 
Potasse Tartras, 6. 


Potas. Tartras Acida, 6; & 9, 2. 


Potassii Bromidum, 21. 
Potassii Cyanidum, 7. 
Potassii Cyanuretum, 7. 
Potassii Ferrocyanidum, 6. 
Potato Flies, 16. 

Potentilla Tormentilla, 1, 1. 
Powder of Tin, 23. 


Precipitated Carbonate — of 
Iron, 2, 5 
Precipitated Carbonate of 


Zine, 2, 5. 


Precipitated Sulphuret of An- 


timony, 11. 
Prepared Chalk, 22. 
Prepared Oyster-Shell, 22. _ 
Prepared Storax, 12. 
Prickly Ash, 11, 3. 
Pride of China, or Pride of 
India, 9, 1. 
Prinos, 1, 1. 
Protocarbonate of Iron, 2, 5. 
Prune, 9, 1. 
Prunum, 9, 1. 
Prunus Domesticus, 9; 1. 
Prunus Laurocerasus, 4. 
Prunus Virginiana, 2, 2. 
Prussic Acid, 7. 
Pterocarpus Marsupium, 1, 1. 
Pulvis Antimonialis, 11. 
Purple Angelica, 2, 4. 
Pyrethrum, 14. 
Pyroxylic Spirit, 5. 
QuassiA, 2, 1. 
Queen’s Root, 8. 
Quercus, 1, 1, and 2, 3. 
Quercus Alba, 1,1, and 2, 3. 
Quercus Infectoria, 1, 1. 
Quercus Tinctoria, 1, 1. 
Quince Seed, 19. 
Quiniz Sulphas, 2, 3. 
RaANuNCULUS, 16, 
Red Cedar, 13. 
Red Iodide of Mercury, 21. 
Red Oxide of Mercury, 18. 
Red Precipitate, 18. 
Red Rose, 1, 1. 
Red Sulphuret of Mercury, 14 
and 21. 
Reduced Iron, 2, 5. 
Resina Jalape, 9, 1. 
Resina Podophylli, 9, 1. 
Resina Scammonii, 9, 1. 
Rhamnus Catharticus, 9, 1. 
Rhatany, 1, 1. 
Rheum, 9, 1. 
Rhoeas, 5. 
Rhubarb, 9, 1. 
Rhus Glabrum, 1, 1. 
Rhus Toxicodendron, 5, 
Ricinus Communis, 9, 1. 
Rind of Pomegranate, 1, 1. 
Rock Oil, 4. 
Rock Rose, 1, 1. 
Rosa Gallica, 1, 1. 
Rosemary, 2, 4, 


Rottlera, 23. 

Rottlera Tinctoria, 23. 

Round-leaved Dogwood, 2, 3. 

Rubus, 1, 1. 

Rue, 4. 

Rumex Crispus, 2, 2. 

Rumex Obtusifolius, 1, 1. 

Rust of Iron, 2, 5. 

Ruta, 4. 

Ruta Grayeolens, 4. 

SABADILLA, 9, 1. 

Sabbatia, 2, 1. 

Sabina, 13. 

Saccharated Carbonate of 
Tron, 2, 5. 

Saccharum, 19. 

Sagapenum, 4. 

Sage, 2, 2. 

Sago, 19. 

Saguerus Rumphii, 19. 

Sagus Rumphii, 19. 

Salix, 1, 1. 

Salt (Common), 2, 3; and 2, 5, 

Saltpetre, 6. 

Salvia, 2, 2. 

Sambucus, 11, 3. 

Sanguinaria, 8. 

Santonica, 23. 

Santoninum, 23. 

Sapo, 22. 

Saponaria Officinalis, 21. 

Sarsa, 21, 

Sarsaparilla, 21. 

Sassafras Medulla, 19. 

Savine, 13. 

Scammoniz Radix, 9, 1. 

Scammonia Resina, 9, 1, 

Scammonium, 9, 1. 

Scammony, 9, 1. 

Scilla, 12 and 8, 

Scoparius, 10. 

Scurvy Grass, 10. 

Scutellaria, 2, 2. 

Sea-Wrack, 21. 

Secale Cereale, 25. 

Senega, 12. 

Seneka, 12. 

Senna, 9, 1, 

Senna Alexandrina, 9, 1. 

Senna Indica, 9, 1. 

Serpentaria, 2, 3. 

Serpentary, 2, 3. 

Sesami Folium, 19. 

Sevum, 20. 

Sevum Preparatum, 20. 

Simaruba Amara, 2, 1. 

Simaruba Excelsa, 2,71. 

Simple Cerate, 20. 

Simple Ointment, 20. 

Sinapis, 17 and 8. 

Sinapis Alba, 17 and 8. 

Sinapis Nigra, 17 and 8. 

Slippery Elm Bark, 19. 

Smilax Aspera, 21. 

Smilax Officinalis, 21. 

Smilax Syphilitica, 21. 

Snakeroot, Virginia, 2, 3. 

Sneezewort, 15. 

Snuff, 15. 

Soap, 22. 

Soap Cerate, 20. 

Soapwort, 21. 

Soda Caustieca, 18. 

Sod Acetas, 10, 
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Sod Bicarbonas, 22. 

Sod Boras, 6 and 10 and 25. 

Sod Carbonas, 22. 

Sodz Carbonas Exsiccata, 22. 

Sode Chlorate Liquor, 24. 

Sodee Citras, 9, 2. 

Sode et Potasse Tartras, 9, 2. 

Sod Phosphas, 9, 2. 

Sod Sulphas, 9, 2. 

Sod Tartras, 9, 2. 

Sodii Chloridum, 2,3; & 2,5. 

Solidago, 2, 4. 

Solution of Acetate of Ammo- 
nia, 11,.2. 

Solution of Ammonia, 22. 

Solution of Arsenite of Po- 
tassa, 21. 

Solution ‘of Chloride of Ba- 
riun, 

Solution ‘of ‘Chloride of Cal- 
cium, 10, 

Sohngion of Chlorinated Soda, 


Solution of Chlorine, 24. 

Solution of Citrate of Ammo- 
nia, 11, 2. 

Solution af Citrate of Magne- 
sia, 9, 2 

Solution of Citrate of Potassa, 


Solution of Iodide of Arsenic 
and Mercury, 21. 

Solution of Nitrate of Iron, 
2, 5; and I, 2. 

Solution of Pernitrate of Mer- 
cury, 18, 

Solution of Potassa, 22. 

Solution of Subacetate of 
Lead, 1, 2. 

Spanish Broom, 10. 

Spanish Flies, 16. 

Spartium Junceum, 10, 

Spearmint, 2, 4. 

Spermaceti, 19. 

Spigelia, 23. 

Spireea, 1, 1. 

Spirit of Ammonia, 3. 

Spirit of Mindererus, 11, 2. 

Spirit of Nitric Ether, 4; and 
H, 2. 

Spiritus theris Compositus, 
4 and 5. 

Spiritus Atheris Nitrosi, 4; 
and 11, 2. 

Spiritus Anmonie, 3. 

Spiritus Ammonize Aronati- 
cus, 4. 

Spiritus Frumenti, 5. 

Spiritus Mindereri, 11, 2. 

Spiritus Pyroxylicus Rectifi- 
catus, 5. 

Spiritus Rectificatus, 5. 

Spiritus Vini Gallici, 5. 

Squill, 12 and 8. 

Stanni Pulvis, 23. 

Star Grass, 2, 1. 

Starch, 19. 

Statice, 1, 1. 

Stillingia, 8 and 21. 

Stillingia Sylvatica, 8. 

Storax, 12. 

Stramonii Folia, 5. 

Stramonii Folium, 5, 

Stramonii Radix, 5. 

Stramonii Semen, 5. 
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Stramonium, 5. 


Strong Solution of Ammonia, 
7 


Stronger Water of Ammonia, 
Vi 


Strychnia, 25. 

Strychnos Nux Vomica, 25. 

Styrax, 12. 

Styrax Benzoin, 12. 

Styrax Preeparatus, 12. 

Subacetate of Copper, 18. 

Subcarbonate of Iron, 2, 

Sublimed Sulphur, 9, 2. 

Subnitrate of Bismuth, 2, 5. 

Sugar, 19. 

Sugar of Lead, 1, 2. 

Sulphate of Alumina, 24. 

Sulphate of Beberia, 2, 2. 

Sulphate of Copper, 18. 

Sulphate of Tron, 1, 2. 

Sulphate of Magnesia, 9, 2. 

Sulphate of Manganese, 9, 2. 

Sulphate of Potassa, 9, 2. 

Sulphate of Quinia, 2, 2. 

Sulphate of Zinc, 8. 

Sulphite of Lime, 24. 

Sulphur, 9, 2; and 10. 

Sulphur Lotum, 9, 2. 

Sulphur Sublimatum, 9, 2. 

Sulphuret of Antimony, 6. 

Sulphuret of Carbon, 11, 3. 

Sulphuric Acid, 2, 5 

Sulphuric Ether, 5 and 24. 

Sulphurisfodidum, 21. 

Sumach, 1, 1. 

Swamp Dogwood, 2, 3. 

Sweet Almond, 19, 

Sweet Flag, 2, 4. 

Swietenia Febrifuga, 2, 3. 

Symphytum Officinale, 19. 

Syrupus Fusceus, 9, 1. 

TaBacumM, 7 and 5. 

Tamarind, 6. 

Tamarindus, 6. 

Tanacetum, 23. 

Tannic Acid, 1, ke 

Tansy, 23. 

Tapioca, 19, 

Tar, 10. 

Taraxacum, 10. 

Tartar Emetic, 8. 

Tartarated Tron, 2, 5. 

Tartaric Acid, 6. 

Tartarized or Tartarated Anti- 
mony, 8 

Tartrate of Antimony and Po- 
tassa, 8. 

Tartrate of Iron and Ammo- 
nia, 2, 5. 

Tartrate of Potassa, 9, 2. 

Tartrate of Potassa and Soda, 


9, 2. 

Tartrate of Soda, 9, 2. 
Terebinthina, 10. 
Testa Ovi, 22. 

Testa Prasparata, 22. 
Thea Nigra, 4. 

Thea Viridis, +. 
Theriaca, 9, 1. 
Thoroughwort, 2, 3. 
Tobacco, 7 and 5. 
Tormentil, 1, 1. 
Tormentilla, 1, 1. 
Toxicodendron, 5. 
Tragacanth, 19, 
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Tragacantha, 19. 

Triosteum, 9, 1. 

Tulip-tree Bark, 2, 2. 

ids Corn, or Turkey Pea, 


Turmeric, 2, 4. 
Turpentine, 10. 
Turpentine, Oil or Spirits of, 
3 and 10. 
Turpeth Mineral, 21 and 8. 
Utmus, 19. 
Ulnmus Fulva, 19. 
Unguentum Adipis, 20. 
Unguentum Aque Rose, 20. 
Unguentum Cantharidis, 16. 
Unguentum Hydrargyri, 21. 
Unguentum Simplex, 20. 
Urginea Scilla, 12. 
Uva Ursi, 1, 1. 
VALERIAN, 4. 
Valeriana, 4. 
Valerianate of Zine, 4. 
Vanilla, 2, 4. 
Veratria, 8 and 15. 
Veratrum Album, 8. 
Veratrum evliccialg 9, 1. 
Veratrum Viride, 8. 
Verdigris, 18. 
Vernonia Pak aed 23. 
Vinegar of Spanish Flies, 16. 
Vinegar of Squill, 9, 1. 
Vinum, 4. 
Vinum Antimoniale, 8. 
Vinum Antimonii,8; and 11,1. 
Vinum Rubrum or Portense, 
1,1; and 5. 
Vinum Xericum, 5. 
Viola, 19. 
Violet, 19. 
Virginia Snakeroot, 2, 3. 
Virgin’s Bower, 10. 
Vitriolated Tartar, 9, 2. 
Waxnoo, 9, 1. 
Wall Pellitory, 10. 
Water Avens, 1, 1. 
Water Eryngo, 11, 1. 
White Hellebore, 8. 
White Oak Bark, 1, 1. 
White Oxide of Arsenic, 21. 
Wild Cherry Bark, 2, 2. 
Wild Ginger, 2, 4. 
Wild Tpecac, 9, 1. 
Wild Potato, 9, 1. 
Willow, 2, 3. 
Wine, 5. 
Wintera, 2, 4. 
Wintergreen, 10. 
Winter's Bark, 2, 4. 
Woody Nightshade, 5. 
Wormseed, 23 
Wormwood, 2, 2. 
XANTHORRHIZA, 2, 1. 
Xanthoxylum, 11, 3. 
Yarrow, 138. 
Yellow Dock, 2, 2. 
Yellow Root, 2, 1. 
Yellow Sulphate of Mercury, 
21 and 8. 
Zrnct AcETAS, 1, 2. 
Zinci Carbonas, 2, 5. 
Zinci Chloridum, 18. 
Zinci Iodidum, 21, 
Ziuci Sulphas, 8. 
Zinci Valerianas, 4. 
Zingiber, 2, 4. 
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Ir is not the design of the following pages to present a general view or synopsis, 
however brief, of the elements of Latin grammar; but simply to make such ex- 
planations as seem necessary in order that the medical student who is unacquainted 
with Latin may be enabled to acquire a tolerable understanding of the phrases 
and sentences which he is constantly meeting with in works on Anatomy, Phar- 
macy, ete. Thus, in the following examples, Lxtensor digitorum communis, Orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum, Orbicularis oculi, Collodium cum cantharide, Emplastrum ammo- 
niacit cum hydrargyro, Hydrargyrum cum cretd, Pilule aloes et mastiches, Pilule 
aloes et myrrhx, Pilule ferri composite, Alnus nigra, Helleborus niger, ete. ete., the 
mere English scholar has presented to his mind phrases each of which must 
appear to him like some long, unintelligible word; and the more he examines or 
compares such as seem to resemble each other, the more embarrassed and perplexed 
he must of necessity become. 

Now, it is believed that, by a few comparatively simple explanations, the 
student will not only be enabled to remember such phrases more easily, because he 
will understand their construction,—and if he has occasion to write them will 
know how to write them correctly,—but he will be able to apply the same princi- 
ples to hundreds of other phrases or sentenées which he is liable to meet with 
from time to time, even in the most common works relating to medicine. 

The rules or principles which he will have to learn, will be found compara- 
tively brief, as well as few in number, his chief attention being directed to exam- 
ples, consisting for the most part of compound names or short sentences, of frequent 
occurrence in medical works, and which, in any case, he ought to understand, if he 
aims to become a well-informed physician. 


Nouns. 


I. Every Latin noun (with some*unimportant exceptions) changes its termina- 
tion (or last syllable) according to its case. There are in all six cases: those 
most used are the nominative, genitive, and ablative. The nominative corresponds 
as to signification, in all essential respects, to the English nominative; the 
genitive is virtually the same as the English possessive; the ablative is the same 
as the English objective when governed by the prepositions with, from, in, or 
by. Next to the nominative, the genitive is of most frequent occurrence, and 
therefore of the greatest importance. In many instances it may be rendered by 
the English possessive, but it is generally preferable to translate it by the preposi- 
tion of. Thus, we might render ba’sis cer’ebri, the “brain’s base;” hu'mor oc'uli, 
the “eye’s humor ;” ar’ma viro'rum, the “men's arms;” but it is more elegant and 
more usual to say, the “base of [the] brain,”* the “humor of [the] eye,”* the 
“arms of [the] men,” ete. We always say, however, “hartshorn” (i.e. hart’s horn) 
for cor’nu cer'vi, and not “horn of the hart.” 

II. Latin nouns have been arranged under different classes (or declensions) 


* It should be observed that in Latiu there is no article, though the usage of the English 
language requires it in many cases to be supplied. 4#@> Lhe words supplied are enclosed ip 
brackets. 
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according to the formation of the genitive. The first declension comprises such 
as have the nominative in -a, the genitive in -#, and the ablative in -@: as, nom 
ammo'nia, “ammonia;” gen. ammo'nizx, “of ammonia:” abl. ammo’nid, “with am- 
monia;” nom. calum'’ba, “columbo;” gen. calum'be, “of columbo;” abl. calum'bé, 
“with columbo;” nom. ere’ta, “chalk;” gen. cre’tx, “of chalk;” abl. ere'td, “with 
chalk ;” nom. myr’rha, “myrrh ;” gen. myr’rhe, “of myrrh,” ete.: hence the phrases 
li'quor ammo'niz, “liquor (or solution) of ammonia;” tnfu'sum calum’be, “infusion 
of columbo;” tinctu’ra myr'rhe, “tineture of myrrh;” hydrar’gyrum eum cre'ta, 


“mereury with chalk,” ete. See example of the first declension given below. 


List of the principal Latin Nouns of the First Declension, occurring in Medical Terms and 


Phrases, 

Aca’cia. Camera. Euphor’bia. Lam’ina. Myr’rha. 
Achille’a. Cam/phora. Fee’ula. Lap’pa. , | Natura. 
Aconi’tia. Canel’la. Fari’na. Lavan’dula. Neb/ula. 
Adyna’nia, Can’na. Fas’cia. Lep’ra. Nectan‘dra. 
Alth’a. Cap’sula. Fib’ula. Leptan’dra. Nenral’gia. 
Alumina. Caro’ta. Fis’tula. Li’bra. Nym/’pha. 
Amen’tia. Cascaril/la. For’ma. Lin’ea. Odontal’gia. 
Ammonia, Cas’sia. For’mula. Lin’gua. | Offici’na. 
Ampul'la. Cata’ria. Fos’sa. Lithia. | Oli’va. 
Amyg’dala. Ce’ra. Frase’ra. Lobe’lia. Ophthal’mia. 
Anasar’ca. Cetra’ria. Gal‘la. Lupuli’na. Or’bita. 
Anato’mia, Char’tula. Gambo’gia. Lym’pha. Pal/ma. 
Angel’ica. Chimaph’ila. Gaulthe’ria. Lyt’ta. Papil’la. 
Angustu’ra. Chiret’ ta. Gem/’ma. Mac’ula. Parei'ra. 
An/‘ima. Cholera. Ge’na. Magne’sia. Patella. 
Anten‘na. Chor’da. Gentia’na. Magno’lia. Phlegma’sia. 
Aor’ta. Chore’a. Gille’nia. Ma’la. Phytolac’ca. 
Aph’tha. Cicu’ta. Glan‘dula. Mamil’la. Pil’ula. 
Apoplex‘ia. Cimicif’uga. Glyceri’na. Mam’ma. Pimen’ta. 
A’qua, _ | Cincho/na. Glyeyrrhi’za, Ma‘nia. Placen’ta. 
Ara’lia, Col‘ica. Gut’ta. Man‘na. Plan’ta. 
Ar’nica. Coni’tia (Conei’a). | Guttaper’cha. Maran’ta. Pleu’ra. 
Arte’ria. Copai’ba, Heemorrha’gia. Mas’sa. Pneumo’nia, 
Assafvet’ida. Cor’nea, Hedeo’ma. Mate’ria. : Pod‘agra. 
Atro’phia. Coro’na. Hepat’ica. Mati’ca. Polyg’ala. 
Atro’pia. Cos’ta. Heuche’ra. Matrica’ria. Por'ta. 
Avra. Cot’ula. Ho’ra. Maxil'la. Potas’sa. 
Auric’ula. Cre’ta. Hydropho’bia. Medeci’na. Pso’ra. 
Ave’na. Cube’ba. Hysteria. Medul‘la. Quas’sia. 
Axil’la. Curcu’ma. Ichthyocol’la. ~ | Melis’sa. Quin‘ia. 
Axun’gia. Diarrhee’a. Igna’tia. Membra/na. Ra/na. 
Bac’ca. Drach’ma. Tner’tia. Men’tha. Resi’na. 
Baril'la. Dulcama’ra. Intumescen’tia. | Mi’ca. Ro’sa. 
Bary’ta, Dysente’ria. In/ula. Mistu’ra. Rottle’ra. 
Belladon’na. Dyspep’sia. Ipecacuan‘ha. Monar’da. Rube’ola. 
Braye’ra. Dyspnoe’a. Jala’pa. Mor’phia. Ru’bia. 
Bul’la. Ecto’pia. Krame’ria. Mor’rhua. Ru'ta. 
Bur’sa. Epiph’ora. Lach’ryma. Mucw'na. Sabadil/la. 
Caf’fea. Ergo’ta, Lactu’ca. Myr’cia. Sabba’tia. 
Calum’ba. Essen’tia. Lacu’na, Myris’tica. Sabi’na. 

Example of a Noun of the First Declension, declined through all the Cases. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Ve’na, a vein. Nom. Ve/ne, veins. 
Gen. Ve'ne, of a vein. Gen. Vena’rum, of veins. 
Dat. Ve'ne, to or for a vein.* Dat. Ve'nis, lo or for veins.* 
Ace. Ve'nam, @ vein. Acc. Ve’nas, veins.t 
Voc. Ve’na, vein (or O vein).t Voc. Ve'’n, veins (or O veins).t 
Abl. Vena, in, with, or by a vein. Abl. Ve'nis, in, with, or by veins. 


* The dative case invariably implies the prepositions “ to” or “for” understood. 

+ The accusative corresponds nearly to the English objective when governed by a transitive 
verb or by certain prepositions, as ante, post, preter. See page 687. 

{ The vocative (from voco, voca/‘tum, to “ call”) corresponds to what is termed by some 
English grammarians the nominative case addressed: it is used in calling to or addressing 
persons, and in apostrophizing inanimate objects. 
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Sali’va. - | Serpenta’ria. Tab’ula. Tra‘chea. Vanil'la. 
Sal’via. Sil'ica. Tenia. Tragacan’tha. Varicella. 
Sanguina’ria. Simaru'‘ba. Tapio’ca. Tu’nica. Vari/ola. 
Santon’ica. So’da. Tela. Ul’na. Ve'na. 
Sarsapari!’la. Spige’lia. ‘Terebin’thina. Un'cia. Vesa’nia. 
S:ap’ula. Spi/na Ter’ra. Ure’thra. Vesi’ca. 
Scarlati’na. Spirew’a. Tes’ta. Uri’na. Vila. 
Scilla. Spon’gia. Theobro’ma. U’va. Viola. © 
Scrof’ula. Stillin’gia. Tib’ia. . U'vula. Vi'ta. 
-Scutella’ria. Stri/a. Tinctu’ra. Vagi’na. Vul’va. 
Sen'ega. Sutu’ra. Tin’ea. Valeria’na. Winte’ra. 
Sen’na. Syn/ocha. { Tormentil’la. Val’va. } Xauthorrhi'za. 


4@~ To the foregoing list belong all Latin nouns ending in -a (with the exception of a 
small number of the third declension ending in -ma, as aroma, exanthema, &c.). They are all 
of the feminine gender, excepting a very few which are rarely, if ever, found in works relating 
to medicine. 

All nouns of the preceding list that have a plural, form the plural nominative 
in -x (like the .genitive singular), the genitive plural ending in -a'rum: e.g. 
aurie'ula, an “ auricle ;” nom. pl. auric’ule, the “auricles;” gen. pl. auricula’rum, 
“of [the] auricles ;”* pal'pebra, an “eyelid;” nom. pl. pal’pebre, the “eyelids;” 
gen. pl. palpebra'rum, “of [the] eyelids:”* hence the phrases sep’tum auricula!- 
rum, “septum of [the] auricles ;”* orbicula'ris palpebra'rum, the “ circular [muscle] 
of [the] eyelids,’’* ete. 

III. Nouns ending in -e usually make the genitive in -es: as, nom. al’oé, 
“aloes ;” gen. al'vés, “of aloes;” nom. mas'tiche, “mastie;” gen. mas'tiches, “of 
mastic:” e.g. pil'ule al'oes et mas'tiches, “pills of aloes and mastic.” Words of 
this class are of Greek origin; they are usually included under the first declension — 
in the Latin gramnrars, probably because they belong to the first Greek declension. 
Those which have a plural, form it in -x: as, ac'ne, a kind of eruption; plural 
ac'ne, ; y 

To this class belong all Latin nouns of Greek origin having the nominative 
singular in -e: as,— 

Ac’ne. Anemo’ne. Cat’oche. Daph‘ne. Stat’ice. 

Aga’ye. Argemo’ne. Cynan’che. Phieg’mone. Syncope; 
including the compounds of ce'le (Gr. xf\n, a “tumor”), if not Anglicized: as, 
ceratoce'le, “hernia of the cornea;” hepatoce'le, “hernia of the liver,” ete. 

IV. Latin nouns having the genitive in -i, are said to belong to the second de- 
elension. They may be divided into two principal classes, those ending in -us and 
those in -wm. Of the first class the following examples may be given: nom. 
earyophyl'lus, a name of the “clove-tree,” also used for “cloves;” gen. caryophyl'li, 
“of the clove-tree,” or “of cloves;” nom. hyoscy’amus, “henbane;” gen. hyoscy'= 
ami, “of henbane;” nom. hu'mulus, the “hop plant,” or “hops;” gen. hu’muli, “of 
hops:” hence the following terms, o’leum caryophyl’li, “oil of cloves;” hyoscy'amt 
fo'lia, “leaves of hyoseyamus;” infu’sum hu'muli, “infusion of hops.” See exam- 
ple given below. 


—— 


Example of a Masculine Noun of the Second Declension, declined through all the Cases. 


Singular. ! Plural. 

Nom. Dig’itus, a finger. Nom. Dig’iti, fingers. 
Gen. Dig’iti, of a finger. Gen. Digito’rum, of fingers. 
Dat. Dig’ito, to or for a finger.+ Dat. Dig'itis, to or for fingers.+ 
Acc. Dig’itum, a finger. Acc. Dig’itos, fingers.t 
Voce. Dig'ite, finger (or O finger).+ Voce. Dig’iti, fingers (or O fingers).+ 
ADI. Dig‘ito, in, with, or by a finger. Abl. Dig‘itis, in, with, or by fingers. 

* See note on page 660. + See notes * + { on page 661. 
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List of Nouns ending in -us and -os, of the Second Declension. 


Acan’thus. Chy’lus. Ilyosey’amus. Oc’ulus. Scorbu’tus. 
Ac‘arus. Chy’nius. Ic’terus. (Esoph‘agus. Scru’pulus, 
Ag‘inus, Cir’rus. Junip’erus (f.). Ophthal’mus. Son’nus. 
Acu’leus, . | Ci’trus (f.). Lapil‘lus. Orbic’ulus. Spas’mus. 
Agar’icus. Cla’vus, Lau ‘rus (f.). Pal’pus. Stim’ulus. 
Al/nus (f.). Coc’cus. Lec’tus, Papy’rus. Stom/achus, 
Alve’olus. Con’gius. Lob‘ulus. . Pedic’ulus. Sue’cus. 
Al’veus. Cro’cus. Lo’bus. Pem'phigus. Sul’cus. 
Al’vus (£.). Did’ymus. Loc’ulus. Phos’phorus. Syn‘ochns. 
Am/‘nios. Dig’itus. Lo’cus. Pi’lus. Syru’pus. 
An’gulus. Dios’pyros (f.). Lum/bus. Pi’nus (f.). Ta‘lus. 
An/imus. Euon’ymus. Lye’opus. Po'lus. Tamarin’dus. 
An’‘nulus, Fascic’ulus. Mal’leus. Po’rus. Tar’sus. 
A’nus. Ficus (f., rarely | Ma’lus (f.). Pri/nos. Ter’minus. 
Artic’ulus. m.). Medicus. Pru’nus (f.). Tet’anus. 
Asbes’tos. Fo’cus. Metatar’sus. Psellis’mus. Thal'lus. 
Aspar’, agus. Fontic’ulus. Mor’bus. * Pylo’rus. Thy’mus. 
Astrag’ alus. Frax’inus (f.). Mo’rus (f.). Py’rus (f.). Tris’mus. 
Bac’culus. Fu‘cus. Mos’chus. Ra’dius. Trun‘cus. 
Bo’lus. Fun‘dus. Mu’cus. Ra‘mnus. Tu’bulus. 
Bul’bus. Fun’gus. Mus’culus. Ranun‘culus. >| Ty’phus. 
Cac’tus. Funic/ulus. Mns’cus. Rham’nus. Ty’pus. 
Cal’amus, Furun’culus. Myr’tus (f.). Ricinus. Ul’mus (f.). 
Cal’culus. Fu’sus. Nee’vus. Rosmari‘nus. Umbili’cus. 
Capil’lus. — Glo’bus. Na’nuus. Ru’bus. U’terus. 
Car’pus. Gy’rus. Narcis’sus. Sac’culus. Ventric’ulus, 
Car’thamus. Ilelleb’orus, Na’sus. Sac’cus, Ven’tus. 

Car yophy!'lus. Hidron’osus (f.). | Ner’vus. Sa’cus. Vi'rus (neut.), 
Catar rhus. Ifv’merus. No’dus. Sambu’cus (f.). Vis’cus* (dhe mts- 
Chirur’gus. Tiw’mnulus. Nu’cleus, Scir’rhus. tletoe). 
Chon’drus. Hydron’osus (f.). | Octa’rius. Scopa’rius. Vitel/lus. 


4ax- A few masculine nouns of the second declension, derived from the Greek, end in -os: as, 
Asbes'tos, gen. Asbes’ti, Am’nios, gen. Am’nii, &. 

A very small number end in -r: as, can'cer, a “erab ;” gen. can’cri, “of a crab;” nom. plu. 
can'cri, “erabs;” gen. plu. cancro’rum, “of crabs : i hence the phrase cancrorum ocult, “ crabs’ 
eyes;” nom. vir, a“man;” gen, vt'rt, “of a man 3? nom. plu. vi’ri, “men;” gen. plu. vire’rum, 
“ f ay 2? 

of men. 

These nouns are mostly masculine, but a few are feminine (marked f. in the list), 
consisting chiefly of the names of trees (see page 680, Z note). One (vi’rus) is 
neuter. Those which have a plural, form the nominative plural by changing -us 
of the nominative singular into -i (the same as the genitive singular), the genitive 
plural ending in -o’rum: e.g. dig'itus, a “finger;” nom, pl. dig'iti, “fingers,” or 
the “fingers;” gen. pl. digito'rum, “of [the] fingers;” oc’ulus, “eye;” nom. pl. 
oc'uli, the “eyes;” gen. pl. oculo’rum, “of [the] eyes:’ hence the terms eaten’sor 
digito'rum, “extender of the fingers,” applied to a muscle; moto'res oculo'rum, 
“movers of the eyes,” the name of a pair of nerves. 

Of nouns ending in -wm, the fehowing may serve as examples: nom. deabiiun, 
“aconite;” gen. aconi’ti, “of aconite;” nom. argen’tum, “silver;” gen. argen’ti, 
“of silver;” nom. dor’sum, the “back;” gen. dor’si, “of [the] back;” nom. li’nwm, 
“flax;” gen. li/ni, “of flax: hence we have aconi'ti fo'lia, “leaves of aconite;” 
argen'ti ni'tras, “nitrate of silver;” longis'simus dor’si, the “longest [muscle] of 
the back;” Li’ni sem’ina, “seeds of flax” or “flaxseed.” See example given below. 


Example of a Neuter Noun of the Second Declension, declined in full. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Ligamen’tum, a ligament. Nom. Ligamen’ta, ligaments. 
den. Ligamen’ti, of a ligament. Gen. Ligamento’rum, of ligaments. 
Dat. Ligamen’to, to or for a ligament. Dat. Ligamen’tis, to or for ligaments. 
ACG. Ligamen’ tum, a ligament. Acc. Ligamen’ ta, ligaments. 
Voe. Ligamen/tum, ligament. Voc. Ligamen’ ta, Ligaments. 


AblL. Ligamen’to, in, with, or by a ligament. Abl. Ligamen’tis, ha with, or by ligaments. 


* Vis'cus, gen. Vis’ceris, a “bowel” or “ viscus,” is of the third declension. 
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List of Neuter Nouns, ending in -um and -on; of the Second Declension, 


Absin’‘thium. 
Ace/tum. 
Ag¢idum. 
Aconi’tum, 
Aguilib’rium. 
Albur’num. 
Allium. 
Aluminum. 
Amen’tum. 
Ammoni‘acum. 
Anvnion. 
Amo’mum. 
Am/ylum. 
Ane’thum. 
Animal’culum. 
Ani’sum. 
Antimo’nium. 
An‘trum. 
A’pium. 
Apoc’ynum. 
Arca’num. 
Argen’tum. 
Arsen’‘icum. 
A’rum. 
As‘arum. 
Aspid‘ium. 
Asple/nium. 
Auran’‘tium. 
Awrum. 
Bal/neum. 
Bal’samum. 
Ba’rium. 
Benzo’inum. 
Biho’rium. 
Bismu’thum. 
Bo’rium. 
Bra’chium. 
Bromin‘ium. 
Bro’mium. 
Cad/mium. 
Ce’cum. 
Cal’cium. 
Cam/bium. 
Can/crum. 
Capit’ulum. 
Cap’sicum. 
Cardamo/mum. 
Ca/rum. 
Caryophyl’lum. 
Casto’reum. 
Centau’rium. 
Cen‘trum. 
Cera/tum. 
Cerebel’lum. 
Cer’ebrum. 
Ce’rium. 
Ceta’ceum. 
Chenopo’dium. 
Chlo’ridum. 
Chlo’rium. 
Chlorofor’mum. 
Chro’/mium. 


4 A number of neuter nouns of the second declension, derived from the Greek, end in -on: 
These nouns have 


Cil‘ium. 
Cinnamo/mum. 
Colchicum. 
Collo’/dium, 
Col/lum. 
Collyr’ium. 
Colum/bium. 
Condimen’tum. 
Coni’um. 
Corian’drum. 
Corpus’culum. 
Cra’/nium. 
Crassamen/tum. 
Creaso’tum. 
Ca’prum. 
Cydo/nium. 
Cypripe’dium. 
Decoe’tum. 
Deliq/uium. 
Delir’ium. 
Delphin’/ium. 
Didym/ium. 
Dor’sum. 
Dracon’tium. 
Duode’num. 
Effiu’vium. 
Elate’rium. 
Elec’trum. 
Elemen’tum. 
Emplas’trum. 
Epigas’trium. 
Epip’loon. 
Eupato’rium. 
Extrac’/tum. 
Fermen/tum. 
Ferrocyan‘idum. 
Fer’rum. 
Fi/lum. 
Fluo’rium. 
Foenic’/ulum. 
Fo'lium. 
Fre’/num. 
Frumen‘tum. 
Ful/crum. 
Gal’banum. 
Gan/glion. 
Gelse’mium. 
Gera’nium. 
Ge’um. 
Gossyp‘ium. 
Grana‘tum. 
Gra’num. 
Guai’acum. 
yp’sum. 
Tiematox’ylon. 
Helian’themum. 
Herbarium. 
Tfi‘lum. 
Hor‘deum. 
Hydrar’gyrum. 


Hypochon‘drium. 
Hypogas’trium. 
Ilium. 
Infundib’ulum. 
Infu’sum. 
Insec’tum. 
Intes’tinum. 
Todin’ium. 
To’dium. 
Trid/ium. 
Is’chium. 
Jas/minum. 
Ju’gulum. 
Ju’gum. 
Ka/’lium. 
La/biym. 
La/brum. 
Lactuca‘rium. 
Lanta/nium, 
Lan’‘thanum. 
Lar’dum. 
Lau’danum. 
Lepidoden/dron. 
Ligamen’/tum. 
Lig/num. 
Lil‘ium. 
Linimen’tum. 
Li’num. 
Lirioden‘dron. 
Lith’ium. 
Lixiv‘ium. 
Lomen’tum. 
Lycopo’dium. 
Magne’sium. 
Mandib’ulum. 
Marru’bium. 
Marsu’pium. 
Meco’nium. 
Medicamen’‘tum. 
Me’dium. 
Mem/’brum. 
Men’struum. 
Metal/lum. 
Mezere’um. 
Min‘ium. 
Mollus’cum. 
Molybdenum. 
Momen’tum. 
Mon/strum. 
Na‘trium. 
Necta’rium. 
Ni’trum. 
Olecra’non. 
O’leum. 
Oma/sum. 
Omen’tum. 


or 


| Oper’culum. 


O’pium. 
Or’ganum. 
Orig’anum. 


Hydroph’yton, or | Os’tium. 


Hydroph’ytum. 


Ova/rium. 


Ov’ulum. 
O/vun, | 
Ox’ydum, or Ox’- 
idum. 
Pala’tum. 
Palla’dium. 
Pedilu’vium, 
Perian’thium. 
Pericar’dium. 
Perine/um. 
Perios’teum. 
Peritone/um. 
Pet’alum. 
Petroseli‘num. 
Phyllo’dium. 
Phytozo’on, 
Phytozo’um. 
Pigmen’tum. 
Plat/inum. 
Plum’/bum. 
Poc’ulum. 
Podophy!lum. 
Poma’tum. 
Po/’mum. 
Potas’/sium. 
Princip‘ium. 
Proflu/vium. 
Pru‘num. 
Puden’‘dum. 
Punc’tum. 
Pyr’ethrum. 
Quadriho’rium. 
Ramen’tum. 
Receptac’ulum. 
Rec’tum. 
Reg’num. 
Reme’dium. 
Retinac’ulum. 
Rhe’um. 
Ros’trum, 
Ruthe’nium. 
Sac’charum. 
Sa’crum. 
Sanita’rium. 
San/talum, 
Santoni’num. 
Sarmen’tum. 
Scammo/nium. 
Scopa’rium. 
Scro’tum. 
Scutel/lum. 
Seyb/alum. 
Se’bum, or Se’- 
yum. 
Secre’tum. 
Sedimen’tum. 
Sele’nium. 
Semicu’pium. 
Semiho’rium. 
Senso’rium. 
Sep’alum. 
Sep’tum. 


or 


as, Amnion (also written Amnios), gen. Amnti, Epip'loon, gen. Epip'loi, &e. 


the accusative and vocative singular like the nominative: they form the other cases, both in the 
singular and plural, exactly like nouns in -wm. 


Some words of this class are also written with 


-um: as, Hydroph'yton or Hydroph'ytum, Phytozo'on or Phytozo'um, &e. 


Nouns belonging to the preceding class are of the neuter gender, and form the 
nominative plural by changing -um of the nominative singular into -a, the genitive 
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Seques’trum. 
Ser’icum. 
Se’run. 
Ses‘amum. 
Se’vu. 
Sig’num. 
Silicium. 
So’dium. 
Spec’trum. 
Spec’ulum. 
Spirac’ulum. 
Spu’tum. 
Stan’num,. 
Ster’num. 
Stib/ium. 
Stramo’nium, 
Stra’tum. 
Strontium. 
Succeda’neum. 
Sue’cinum. 
Sulphure’tum. 
Supercil’ium,. 
Snspir‘ium. 
Sym/bolum. 
Tab’acum. 
Tanace’tum, 
Tarax’acum. 
Tar’tarum. 
Tegmen‘tum, 
Tellurium, 
Temperamen’- 
tum. 
Tentac’ulum. 
Tento’rium. 
Tig’lium. 
Tita/nium. 
Tomen’‘tum. 
Toxicoden’dron, 
Trape’zium. 
Triho’rium. 
Trios’teum. 
Trit’icum. 
Tuber’culum. 
Tym’panum. 
Unguen’tum. 
Ura‘nium. 
Vac’uum. 
Vana‘dium. ~- 
Vehic’ulum. 
Ve/lum. 
Vene/num. 
Vera’trum. 
Vestib’ulum. 
Vexil/lum. 
Vi’num. 
Vit’rum. 
Xanthox’ylum. 
Yt’/trium. 
Zin’cum. 
Zirco’nium. 
Zo’on. 
Zooph’ytum. 


EXPLANATION OF LATIN TERMS, PHRASES, ETC. 


plural ending in -o'rum: e.g. bal’/neum, a “bath;” nom. pl. bal’nea, “baths ;” gen. ph 
balneo'rum, “of baths;” fo'lium, a “leaf;” nom. pl. fo'lia, “leaves;” gen. pl. folio’- 
rum, “of leaves.” Nouns of the second declension, whether they end in -us ot 
-um, have the dative and ablative singular in -o, and the dative and ablative plural 
in -is: eg. al'vo adstric’td, “with the bowels bound” (or the “bowels being 
bound”), or constipated; fis’tula in a’no, “fistula in the anus;” in w'tero, “in the 
uterus;” cum hydrar'gyro, “with mereury;” mas'’sa de (or ex) hydrar'gyro, “mass 
[prepared] from, or out of, mercury;” oc’ulis, “with [or by means of] the eyes;” 
cum fo'liis, “with the leaves,” ete. 

Je Wt may be remarked that the ablative is often governed by some preposi- 
tion expressed, such as a or ab, “from” or “by ;’’ eum, “with;” de, “from,” or “ of;” 
e or ex, “out,” or “out of;” in, “in” or “on,” ete. But the preposition is also very 
frequently omitted. The foregoing phrases exhibit examples of both kinds. 

VY. Latin nouns which form the genitive in -7s, are said to be of the third de- 
elension: e.g. nom. a’cer, a “maple-tree;” gen. a¢’eris, “of a maple-tree;” nom. 
z'ther, “ether;” gen. x'theris, “of ether.” Sometimes, as in the examples just 
cited, the genitive is formed by simply adding -is to the nominative. Nouns 
having the nominative in -ma, form the genitive by adding -tis: as, der’ma, der'- 
matis. But many nouns of the third declension are more or less irregular in 


Examples of Nouns of the Third Declension, declined in full. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. A’pex (m.), a point. Nom. Ap’ices, points. 
Gen. Ap’icis, of a point. Gen. Ap‘icum, of points. 
Dat. Ap’ici, to or for a point. Dat. Apig/ibus, to or for points. 
Acc. yg a point. Acc. Ap‘ices, points. 
Voce. x, point. Voce. Ap’ices, points. 
Abl. Avice, in, with, or by a point. Abl. Api¢/ibus, in, with, or by points. 
Nom. Cri’nis (m.), @ lock (of hair). Nom. Cri‘nes, locks. 
Gen. Cri’nis, ef a lock. Gen. Crin‘ium, of locks. 
Dat. Cri/ni, to or for a lock. Dat. Crin’ibus, to or for locks. 
Acc. Cri’nem, a lock. Acc. Cri’nes, locks. 
Voc. Cri’nis, lock. Voce. Cri’nes, locks. 
Abl. Cri/ne, in, with, or by a lock. Abl. Crin‘ibus, in, with, or by locks. 
Nom. Dens (m.), a tooth. Nom. Den’tes, teeth. 
Gen. Den’tis, of a tooth. Gen. Den’tium, of teeth. 
Dat. Den’ti, to or for a tooth. Dat. Den’tibus, to or for teeth. 
Acc. Den‘tem, @ tooth. Acc. Den/tes, teeth. 
Voc. Dens, tooth. Voc. Den’tes, teeth. 
Abl. Den’te, in, with, or by a tooth. Abl. Den’tibus, in, with, or by teeth. 
Nom. Hu’mor (m.), a humor, Nom. Humo’res, hamors. 
Gen. Humo'ris, of a humor. Gen. Humo/rum, of humors. 
Dat. Humo’ri, to a hwmor. Dat. Humo'ribus, to or for humors. 
Acc. Humo’rem, a humor. Acc. Humo’res, humors. 
Voc. Hu’mor, humor. Voc. Humo’res, humors. 
Abl. Humo’re, in, with, or by a humor. Abl. Humo’ribus, in, with, or by humors 
Nom. Os (neut.), a bone. Nom. Os’sa, bones. 
Gen. Os’sis, of a bone. Gen. Os’sium, of bones. 
Dat. Os’si, to a bone. Dat. Os‘sibus, to or for bones. 
Acc. Os, a bone. Acc. Os’‘sa, bones. 
Voc. Os, bone. Voc. Os’sa, bones. 
Abl. Os’‘se, in, with, or by a bone. Abl. Os’sibus, in, with, or by bones. 
Nom. Re’te (neut.), a net. Nom. Re’tia (ree’she-a), nets. 
Gen. Re’tis, of a net. Gen. Re’tium (ree’she-um), of nets. 
Dat. Re’ti, ‘to. a net. Dat. Ret/ibus, to or for nets. 
Ace. Re'te, a net. Acc. Re’tia, nets. 
Voc. Re’te, net. Voc. Re’tia, nels. 
Abl. Re’ti, in, with, or by a net. Abl. Ret/ibus, in, with, or by nets. 
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respect to the formation of the genitive: e.g. nom. #'tas (“age”), gen. #ta'tis ; nom. 
albu'go (“white of the eye”), gen. albu'ginis ; nom. a'pex (a “ point”), gen. ap’icis ; 
nom. calx (“lime”), gen. cal'cis. Therefore, in order to avoid any possibility of 
misunderstanding, in all cases (except those in which the genitive is formed by 
simply adding -is or -tis) in the following list, the genitive has been spelled out in 
full. The genders, also, have been marked, as it is impossible to lay down any rule 
by which they could be positively determined. A few general observations, how- 
ever, respecting genders, may be useful in assisting the memory of the learner. 
1. Nouns in -or are nearly always masculine: as, abduc'tor, ar’dor, ca'lor, con- 
stric'tor, depres'sor, la'bor, mo'tor, ete. The only exceptions in the list are ar’bor 
(a “tree,” fem.), and mar’mor (“ marble,” neut.). 2. Nouns in -go are feminine: 
as, zru'go, albu'go, cali'go, cartila'go, rubi'go, etc.; all those of this last termination 


form the genitive in -inis. 3. Nouns of which the nominative ends in -is are femi-_ 


nine when they signify an action, state, or process: as, dial’ysis, the “act of dis- 
solving ;” diaphore'sis, the “act or state of perspiring,” ete. (from the Greek). 
The genitive of this class of nouns is always the same as the nominative. 4. Those 
ending in -io, formed from a verb, are invariably feminine: as, abdue'tio [from the 
verb abdu'co, abduc'tum], emis'sio [from emit'to, emis'sum], ete. 5. Those ending in 
-ma, which form the genitive by adding -tis, are from the Greek, and are without 
exception neuter: as, aro’ma, co’ma, der'ma, ete. 

ges Nouns in -as, having the genitive in -a’tis, formed from an adjective, as 
muti'tas, “dumbness” [from mu’tus, “dumb”], are feminine; and, by analogy, nouns 
of the same termination, indicating the combination of some acid with a base, as 
ace'tas (an “acetate”), sul’phas (a “sulphate”), are generally regarded as femi- 
nine; but this is disputed by others, and as words of this class are exclusively 
modern, there is no classical authority to which we can appeal to decide the ques- 
tion.* 

Nouns of the third declension usually change the -is of the genitive into -e, 
to form the ablative: as, can'tharis, gen. canthar'idis, abl. canthar'ide; ca'ro 
(“flesh”), gen. car’nis, abl. car'ne, ete. See examples of nouns of the third declen- 
sion on preceding page. 

If the noun is masculine or feminine, the nominative plural is formed by 
changing the -is of the genitive singular into -es: as, ca'lyx, gen. cal’ycis, nom. 
pl. cal'yces ; can'tharis, gen. canthar'idis, nom. pl. canthar'ides ; but if neuter, the 
genitive singular is changed to -a or -ia: as, a'cer, gen. a¢'eris, nom. pl. a¢'era ; 
animal, gen. anima'lis, nom. pl. anima'lia; fora'men, gen. foram'inis, nom. pl. 
‘foram'ina, Z23> It may be stated as a universal rule that, in Latin, neuter nouns,- 
or adjectives, of whatever declension, form the nominative plural in -a. 


* In the last United States as well as in the British Pharmacopceia (just published), nouns 
of this class are assumed to be feminine, and the accompanying adjectives and participles 
have the feminine termination. Accordingly, they now say Hydrar'gyri Sul/phas F'la’va, and 
not Hydrar’gyri Sulphas Fla’vus, as given in former Pharmacopeeias; Zin'ct Carbo'nas Pre- 
cipita’ta (not Precipita’tus), ete. ete. 

In the Pharmacopceia recently published under the authority of the Prussian Government 
(Pharmacopeia Borussica, Berolini, 1862), instead of such terms as Plum’bi Ace'tas, Magne'siz 
Sul'phas, Zin'ci: Sul'phas, &c., Plum'bum Acet'icum (“Acetic [or acetated] Lead”), Magne’sia 
Sulphwrica (“Sulphuric [or sulphurated] Magnesia”), Zin’cum Sulphu'ricum (* Sulphuric {or 
sulphurated] Zinc”), &e. are employed; but Ace’tas Plum’bicus ( Plumbie Acetate”), Sul/phas 
Magne'sicus (“ Magnesian Sulphate”), Sul’phas Zin’cicus (“ Zincie Sulphate”), &c., are given as 
peas tong the noun, as in the examples just cited, being invariably joined with a masculine 
adjective. ; 
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Abdo’men, gen. Ab- 
dom/‘inis (ueut.), 
Abductor, gen. 
ducto’ris (m.). 
Ab’ies, Abi’etis (f.). 
Accip‘iter, Accip’itris 


(m.). 
A’cer, Ac’eris (neut.). 
Ace’tas, Aceta’tis (f.). 
Acotyle’don, -is (f.). 
Adductor, -o’ris (m.). 
A’deps, Ad‘ipis (m.). 
A’er, A’eris (1n.). 
Eru’go, Hru’ginis (f.). 
Bs, ©’ris (neut.). 
sEstas, Hsta/tis (f.). 
iB/tas, Ata’tis (f.). 
ZE'ther, 2/theris (m.). 
ZE’thiops, B’/thiopis 


(m.). 
Albu’go, Albu’ginis(f.) 
Albu’men, Albu’minis 


(neut.). 
Al’etris, Alet/ridis (f.). 
Alu’/men, Alu/minis 


(neut.). 
Amauro’sis (id.*) (f.): 
Am’yris, Amyr’idis(f.). 
Analysis (id.) (f.). 
Aneuris‘ma, -tis(neut.) 
An/’imal, -is (neut.). 
An’ser, -is (m.). 
An’themis, Anthem/- 
idis (f.). 
An‘thrax, Anthra’cis 
(m.). 
A’pex, Ap’icis (m.). 
A’phis, Aph’idis (f.). 
A’pis (id.) (f.). 
Aposte’ma, -tis. 
Appen’dix, Appen/- 
dicts (f.) 
Ar’bor, Ar’boris (m.). 
Ar’dor, -o’ris (m.). 
Aro/ma, Aro’matis 
(neut.). 
pute ee, Arthrit‘idis 


Arun‘do, Arun/dinis 
f. 


(f.). 
As’caris, Ascar’idis (f.) 
Ascle’pias, Ascle‘pia- 
dis (f.). 
Asth’ma, -tis (neut.). 
Athero’ma, Athero’- 
matis (neut.). 
At’las, Atlantis (m.). 
Auri’go, Aurig’inis (f.) 
A’vis (id.) (f.). 
Ax’is (id.) (m.). 
Ba’sis (id.) (f.). 
Ber’beris (id.) (f.). 
Bicarbo’nas, Bicarbo- 
na/tis (f.) 
Bichro’mas, _ Bichro- 
ma’‘tis (f.). — 
Biteritme, Bitartra/tis 


Bitumen, Bitu’minis 
(neut.). 


Bom’bax, 
(f.). 
Bora’go, Borag’inis (f.) 
Bo’ras, Bora‘tis (f.). 
Bo’rax, Bora/cis (f.). 
Bu’bo, Bubo’nis (m.). 
Buccina’tor, -o’ris(m.). 
Cacu’men, Cacu’minis 
(neut.). 
Cada’ver, Cadav’eris 
(neut.). 
Cali’go, Calig’inis (f.). 
Calor, -o’ris (m.). 
Calx, Cal’cis (m.). 
Ca‘lyx, Cal’ycis (m.). 
Can/nabis (id.) (f.). 
Can’tharis, Canthar’- 
idis (f.). 
Ca’put, Cap‘itis (neut.) 
Car’bo, -o’nis (m.). 
mas nas, Carbona‘tis 
(f.). 
Carcino’ma, -t7s (neut.) 
rx asi Cardit/idis 


(f.). 
Ca’ro, Car’nis (f.). 
Cartila’go, Cartilag’- 
inis (f.). 
Ceru’/men, Ceru/minis 
(neut.). 
Chlo’ras,Chlora’‘tis(f.). 
Chloro’sis sar) (£.). 
Chrys’alis, Chrysal/- 
idis (f.). 
Cica’trix, 


Bomba’cts 


Cicatri/cis 


f.). 

Ci’nis, Cin’eris (m.). 
Ci/tras, Citra’tis (f.). 
Clas’sis (id.) (f.). 
Climac’ter, -e’ris (m.). 
Coc’cyx, Coccy’gis(m.) 
Colocyn’this, Colo- 

eyn’thidis (f.). 
Co’ma, -tis (neut.). 
Constric’tor, -o’ris (m.) 
Cop’tis, Cop’tidis (f.). 
Cor, Cor’dis (neut.). 
Cor’pus, Cor’poris 

(neut.). 
Cor’tex, Cor’ticis (m. 

and f.). 
Cre’mor, -o’ris (m.). 
Cri’nis (d.) (m.). 
Cri’sis (7d.) (m.) 
Cro’ton, -o’nis (m.). 
Crus, Cru’ris (neut.). 
Cu/cumis (id.) (m.). 
Cu'tis (id.) (f.) 
Cy’cas, Cyc’adis (f.). 
Cys’tis, Cys’tidis (f.). 
Dens, Den’tis (m.). 


Dial’ysis (id.) (f.), 

Diaphore’sis (7d.) (f.). 

Diaphrag’ma, -tis 
(neut.). 


Diath’ esis (id.) (f.). 
Dicvotyle'don, -is (f.). 
Digita’lis (¢d.) (f.). 
Dila’tor, -o’ris (m.), 
Diplo’ma, -dis (neut.). 
Distor’tor, -o’ris (m.). 
Dorema (neut.), 


Do’sis (id.) (f.). 

P’bur, Eb/oris (neut.). 

Ecchymo’ma, -tis 
(neut.). 


Eechymo’sis (7d.) (f.). 


. Elephanti’asis (id.) (£) 


Empye’sis (id.) (f.). 
Empyreu‘ina, 
(neut.) 
Endosmo’sis (id.) (f.). 
En’ema, —_ Enem/atis 
(neut.). 
Enteri’tis (7d.) (f.). 
Epis’chesis (éd.) (f.). 
Epistax‘is (id.) (f.). 
Erec’tor, -o/ris (m.). 
Erig’eron, -tis (neut.). 
Erysip’elas, Erysipel’- 
atis (neut.). 
Exanthe’ma, Exan- 
them/atis (neut.). 
Exosto’sis (id.) (f.). 
Exten’sor, -o’ris (m.). 
Falx, Fal’cis (f.). 
Fe'bris (id.) (f.). 
Fel, Fel/lis.(neut.). 
Fe’mur, Fem/oris 
(neut.). 
Filix, Fil’icts (f.). 
Flex’or, -o’ris (m.). 
Flos, Flos (m.). 
Fluor, Fluo’ris (m.). 
Fo’mes, Fom/‘itis (m.). 
Fons, Fon’tis (m.). 
Fora’men, Foram’‘inis 
(neut.). 
For’ceps, For’cipis (f.). 
For’nix, For’nicis(m. 
Fri/gus, Frig’oris 
(neut.). 
Frons, Fron‘dis (f.). 
Frons, Fron/tis (f.). 
Fru’tex, Fru’ticis(m.). 
Fuli’go, Fulig’inis (f£.). 
Fu‘nis (7d.) (m.). 
Fur’fur, -‘s (m.). 
Gastri‘tis, Gastrit/idis 
f. 


Phare (id.) (f.). 


-tis 


e/nus, Gen/eris 
(neut.). 

Ger’men,  Ger’minis 
(neut.). 

Glans, Glan’dis (f.). 

Glu’ten, Glu’tinis 
(neut.), 

Gra’men, Gram/inis 
(neut.). 

Gram/ma, -tis (neut.). 
Gran’do, Gran/dinis 


(f.). 
Hemop’tysis (id.) (f.). 
Ha’lo, Halo’nis (m.). 


| He’lix, Hel ‘iets. 
Me'‘par, Hep‘atis 
(nent.). 
Her’pes, erpe‘tis(m.) 
Hiru’do, Hiru’dinis(£.) 
Humor, -o’ris (tm.). 
Hydras‘tis, Hydras’ti- 
dis (f.). 
Hy’drops, Hydro’pis 
m.). 
Hydrotho’rax, -a’cis 
m.). 
ot Saeed (id.) 


Ig’nis (id.) (m.). 
Ima’go, Imag’inis (f.). 
Impeti’go, Impetig”- 
_ inis (£). 


In’‘dex, In/dicis (m. 
and f.). 
Tn’guen, In’gninis 


( neut.). 
Vris, Irtdis (f.). 
Iter, Itin’eris (neut.). 
Je’cur, Jec’oris (neut.) 
Ju’glans, Juglan’dis 
f. 


J us, Juris (neut.). 
Juventus, Juventu/tis 
f. 


(f.). 

La/bor, Labo’ris (m.). 

Lac, Lac’tis (neut.). 

Lanu’go, Lanu’ginis 
f. 


(f.). 
Lapis, Lap/idis (m.). 
Lar’ynx, Laryn’gis(f.). 
La‘tex, Lat/icis (m.). 
Legu’men, Legu’minis 
(neut.). 
Lens, Len‘tis (f.). ; 
Leon’todon, -tis(neut.) 
Leva’tor, -o’rés (m.). 
Lichen, Liche/nis (m.). 
Li’en, Lie’nis (m.). 
Li‘mon, Limo’nis (m.). 
Li’quor, -o’ris (m.), 
Li’vor, -o’ris (m.). 
Lix, Li’cis (f.). 
Lu’es, Lu‘is (f.). 
Lumba’ge, Lumbag” 
inis (f.). 
Ma’cis, Mag’idis (f.). 
Mag’nes, Magne’tis 


m.). 
Mar’cor, -o’ris (m.). 
Mar’mor, Mar’moris 
(neut.). 
Mas, Ma’ris (m.). 
Ma’trix, Matri‘cis (f.). 
Medica’men, Medi- 
cam/inis (neut.). 
Mel, Mel’lis (neut.). 
Mens, Men’tis (f.). 
Men’sis (éd.) (m.). 
Menyan’thes, Meny- 
an’this. 
Mias’ma, -tis (nent.). 
Moli‘men, Molim’inis 
(neut.). 
Mors, Mor‘tis (f.). 


* Id. placed after the noun denotes that the genitive is the same (idem) as the nominative. 
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Mos, Mo/rzs (m.), man- 
ner or custom. 
Mo’tor, -o’rts (m.). 
Mucila’go, Mucilag’- 
inis (f.). 
Mu’rias, Muria’tis (f.). 
Mur’mur, -zs (neut.). 
Mu’titas, Mutita’tis (f.) 
Narco’ma, -tis (neut.). 
Na’ris (id.) (f.). 
Nata’tor, -o’ris (m.). 
Neurosis (td.) (f.). 
Ni’tras, Nitra’tis (f.). 
Nox, Noe’tis (night) 
f. 


Nu‘trix, Nutri‘cis (f,). 
Nux, Nu‘cis (f.). 


Ob’stetrix, Obstetri/- 
cis (f.). 

Oc’ciput, Occip/itis 
(neut.). 


On’yx, On’ychis (m. 
and f. 


Or’do, Or’dinis (m.). 
Ori’go, Orig’inis (f.). 
Os, O’ris (neut.). 

Os, Os’sis (neut.). 
O’vis (td.) (f.). 
Ox’alas, Oxala’tis (f.). 
Pa/nax, Pan‘acis (f.). 
Pan’creas, Pancre‘atis 


(neut.). 
Pa/nis ¢id.) (m.). 
Papa'ver, Papav’eris 
(neut.). 


Paral’ysis (id.) (f.). 
Pa’ries, Pari’etis (m.). 
Pathe’ma, -tis (neut.). 
Pec’ten, Pec’tinis (m. 
and neut.). 
Pec’tus, 
neut.). 
Pel’vis (td.) (f.). 
Pe'po, Pepo’nis (m.). 
me Naas -a/tis 
f.). 
Pertus’sis (d.) (f.). 
Pes, Pe/dis (m.). 
Pes’tis (¢d.) (f.). 
Pha’lanx, Phalan’gis 


Pec’toris 


(f.). 
oraem Pharyn’gis 
(f.). 


Phos’phas, Phospha’- 


tis (f.). 
Phthi’sis (#d.) (f.). 
Pi'per, Pip’erts(neut.). 
Pis’cis (id.) (m.). 
Pix, Pi’cis (f.). 
Planta’go, Plantag’- 
inis (f.). 
Plas’ma, -tis (neut.). 
Pneuma, -tis (neut.). 
Pol’lex, Pol/licis (m.). 
Pon/dus Pon‘deris 
(neut.). 
Pons, Pon/tis (m.). 
Pop‘les, Pop’litis (m.). 


Porri’go, Porrig’inis 
Toys : 

Pris’ma, _ Pris’matis 
(neut.). 

Probos’cis, Probos’ci- 
dis (f.). 


Prona’tor, -o/ris (m.). 
Propa’go, Propag’inis 
f.) 


Pruri’go, Prurig’inis 
f. 


Pu’bes, Pu’bis (f.). 
Pul’mo, Pulmo’nis 


m.). 
Pul'vis, Pul’veris (m.). 
Pus, Pu’ris (neut.). 
Puta’men, Putam/inis 

(neut.). 
Pyr’amis, Pyram/idis 

f - 


(f.). 
Pyro’sis (¢d.) (f.). 
Qua/drans, Quadran/- 
tis ag 
Ra/chis, Ra/cheos (f.). 
Ra/dix, Radi‘cis (f.). 
Reg’imen, Regim’inis 
(neut.).” 
Ren, Re’nis (m.). 
Re’te, Re/tis (neut.). 
Retrac’tor, -o'ris (m.). 
Rha/chis, Rha/cheos. 
See Rachis. 
Rheu’ma, -tis (neut.). 
Rhizo’ma, -tis (neut.). 
Rhus, Rho’is (f.and m.) 
Ri’gor, -o’ris (m.). 
Rota’tor, -o’ris (m.). 
Rubi’go,Rubig’inis (f.) 


Ru’mex, Ru/micis (m.) 
Sal, Sa’I7s (m.). 

Sa/lix, Sal/icis (f.). 
San’guis, San’guinis 


m.). 
sara Sanita/tis (f.). 
Sa’po, Sapo’nis (m.). 
Sarco’ma, Sarco/matis 
(neut.). 
Sarx, Sar’cos (f.). 
Scan/sor, -o’ris (m.). 
Se’des, Se’dis (f.). 
Se’men, Sem/inis 
(neut.). 
Senec’tus, Senectu’tis 
f. 


Serpi’go, Serpig’inis 
f. 


Silex, Sil’iczs (m. or f.) 

Sil’icas, Silica’tis (f.). 

Sina’pis (td.) (f.). 

Siphon or Si’pho, 
o/nts (m.). 

Si’tis (id.) (f.). 

Sol, So’l’s (m.). 

is et Solidag’inis 


So’por, -o’rzs (m.). 

Spa/dix, Spadi/cis(m.). 

Spas’ma, Spas’matis 
(neut.). 

Sper’ma, -f’s (neut.). 

Sphinc’ter, -e’ris (m.) 

Sta’men, Stam/inis 
(neut.). 

Ste/ar, Ste’atis (neut.). 

Ster’tor, -o/rés (m.). 

Stig’ma,  Stig’matis 
(neut.). 

Sto’ma, -f’s (neut.). 

Sto’rax, Stora’cis (m.). 

Stu’por, -o’ris (m.). 

Sty’rax, Styra/cis (m. 
and f.). 

Su’dor, Sudo’ris (m.). 

et Sulpha’tis 


(f.). 
Se Sulphi’tis 


Sul/phur, Sul/phuris 
(neut.). 

Sympto’ma, -tis (neut.) 

Synop’sis (id.) (f.). 


Syn/thesis (id.) (f.). 
Pyne Syphil/idis 
f. 


Syste’ma, -tis (neut.). 
Ta’/bes, Ta’bis (f.). 
Tax’is (id.) (f.). 
Tec’trix, Tectri‘cis (f.). 
Teg’men, Teg/minis 
(neut.). 
Tem’pus, Tem/poris 
(neut.). 
Ten’do, Ten/dinis (m.). 
Ten’sor, -o/rés(m.). 
Tes’tis (¢d.) (m. or f.). 
Testu’do, Testu’dinis 


(f) 

The/nar, Then/aris 
(neut.). 

The’sis (id.) (f.). 
o’rax, Thora’eis (m.) 

Thus, Thu’vis (neut.). 

Tor’men,  Tor/minis 
(neut.). 


Tre/mor, -o’ris (m.). 
Tricho’ma, -tis. 


Trochan’ter, -e’ris (m.) 
Tu’ber, Tu’beris 
(neut.). 


Tu’mor, -o’ris (m.). 
Ul'cus, Ul’ceris (neut.). 
Un’guis (id.) (m.). 
Ure’do, Ured’inis (f.). 
Ure’ter, Urete’ris(m.). 
Va/por, -o’ris (m.). 
Va/rix, Var‘icis (m.). . 
Vas, Va’sis (neut.), pl. 
ofsecond declension. 
Ven’ter, Ven/tris (m.). 
Ve’/nus, Ven‘eris (f.). 
Ver’mis (id.) (m.). 
Ver’tex, Ver’ticzs (m.). 
Vis (id.) (f.), pl. Vi'res. 
Vis’cus, Vis’geris 
(neut.). 
Vi'tis (éd.) (f.). 
Vo’mer, -is (m.). 
Vor’tex, Vor’ticis (m.). 
Vox, Vo'cis (f.). 
Vul/nus, Vul/neris 
(neut.). 
Zin’giber, Zingib/eris 
(neut.). 


To these may be added the very numerous class of nouns in -io, derived from the supines of 
verbs by simply dropping the -wm of the supine and substituting -o: for example, from ab- 
du'co, abduct-um, to “abduct,” we have abduc'tio, “abduction; from adhx/reo, adhx’sum, to 
“adhere,” we have adhx’sio, “ adhesion,” &c. All such nouns are of the feminine gender; they 
invariably form the genitive by adding -nis to the nominative: e.g. abduc'tio, abductio'nis, ad- 
hesio, adhxsio/nis, and so on. It may be observed that English nouns in -ton—such as caution, 
depression, lotion, motion, occasion, retention, repulsion, tension, &c. &c.—are, with scarcely an 
exception, derived from Latin nouns of the class alluded to, by simply dropping the -is of the 
genitive; as, motio, gen. motion-is, “motion ;” tensio, gen. tension-is, “tension,” &c. 


VI. Latin nouns having the nominative in -us or -u, and the genitive like the 
nominative, are said to be of the fourth declension: e.g. nom. a/cus, a “needle;” 


gen. a’eus, “of a needle.” 
of the genitive was -wis, and that this was afterwards contracted into -us. 


Some grammarians suppose that the original form 


Be 


this as it may, it is usual, in order to mark the difference between the nomina- 
tive and genitive, to write the latter with a circumflex accent, which is a common 
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sign of contraction: e.g. nom. due’tus, a “duct;” gen. duc’tis, “of a duct.” So we 
have—nom. cor’nus flo'rida, gen. cor'nds flo'ride; nom. quer'cus al'ba, gen. quer'ciis 
al'bex, ete.: hence the terms decoc'tum cor'nis flo'ride (“decoction of dogwood”), 
decoc'tum quer'cits al’bx (“decoction of white oak [bark]”’). Nouns of this class 
form the ablative in -u, the nominative plural in -us, and the genitive plural in 
-uum:; thus, a’cus, a “needle,” has in the ablative a’cu, “in, with, from, or by a 
needle;” nom. pl. a’cus, “needles;” gen. pl. ac’uum, “of needles;” due'tus, a 
“duct;” abl. duc'tu, “with a duct;” nom. pl. duc'tus, “ducts;” gen. pl. due/tuum, 
“of ducts,” ete Nouns having the nominative singular in -u, are of the neuter 
gender, and have the same termination in all the cases of the singular. Like all 
neuter nouns of whatever declension, they form their plural in -a: e.g. ge'nu, a 
“knee;” gen. ge’nu or gens, “of a knee;” abl. ge'nu, “with a knee;” nom. pl. 
gen'ua, “knees,” gen. pl. gex'uum, * of knees.” Cor'nu (a “horn”) is declined in 
precisely the same manner: hence we have the terms cor’nu cer'vi, “hart’s horn;” 
cor'nua uteri, “horns of the uterus;” gen’ua val'ga, “crooked or distorted 
knees,” ete. 


List of the most important Nouns of the Fourth Declension 


Abor’tus. Cor’nu (neut.). Gus’tus. Pas’sus. Si’tus. 
Absces’sus. Cor’nus (f.). Habitus. Plex’us. Spir’itus. 
A’cus, Cu/bitus. Hal’itus. Po’tus. Subsul’tus. 
Afflux’us. Decu’bitus. Haus’tus. Proces’sus. Tac’tus. 
Appara’tus. Descen’sus. Ic’tus. Prolap’sus. Tinni’tus. 
Aqueeduce’tus. Duc’tus. Lu’sus. Pul’sus. Trac’tus. 
Ar’cus. Fla’tus. Ma’nus. Quer’cus (f.). Tran/situs. 
Ascen/sus. Flux’us. Mo’tus, Ri’sus. Vic’tus. 
Audi‘tus. Foe’tus. Ni’sus. Sen/sus. Vi'sus. 
Co’itus. Frue’tus. Olfac’tus. Sex’us. Vom/itus. 
Congres’sus. Ge’nu (neut.). Par’tus, Si/nus. Vul’tus, 


It may be observed that all Latin nouns ending in -us, and derived from tho 
supine of a verb by simply changing -m to -s, are of the fourth declension and 
masculine gender: e.g. audi’tus, “hearing” [from au'dio, audi’tum, to “hear’’]; 
duc'tus, a “duct,” or “canal” [from du’co, duc'tum, to “lead,” to “convey”]; éc'tus, 
a “stroke” [from i’co, ic'tum, to “strike”]; par'tus, “parturition” [from pa'rio, 
par'tum, to “bring forth”]; pas’sus, a “step” (i.e. an “opening” or “extension 
of the legs”) [from pan'do, pan'sum or pas'sum, to “open,” “expand,” or “ex- 


Examples of Nouns of the Fourth Declension, declined in full. 
Fructus, frudt (masc.). 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Frue’tns, fruit. Nom. Fruc’tus, fruits. 
Gen. Fruc’tis, of fruit. Gen. Fruc’tuum, of fruits. 
Dat. Fruc’tui, to or for fruit. Dat. Frue’tibus, to or for fruits. 
Acc. Fruc’tum, frwit. Ace. Frue’tus, fruits. 
Voc. Fruc’tus, fruit, Voc. Frue’tus, fruits. 
Abl. Fruc’tu, in, with, or by fruit. Abl. Fruc’tibus, in, with, or by fruits. 
Cornu, @ horn (neut.). 
Nom. Cor’nu, @ horn. Nom. Cor’nua, horns. 
Gen. Cor’nfs or Cor’nu,* of a horn. Gen. Cor’nuum, of horns. 
Dat. Cor’nn, to or for a horn. Dat. Cor’nibus, to or for horns. 
Acc. Cor’nu, @ horn. Ace. Cor’nua, horns. 
Voc. Cor’nu, horn. Voc. Cor’nua, horns. 
Abl. Cor’nu, in, with, or by a horn. Abl. Cor’nibus, in, with, or by horns. 


* Always cornu in medical phrases: eg. rasu’re cornu cer’vi (not cor/nts cer’vi), “ shavings 
of hartshorn.” 
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tend’’]; plex'us, a “knitting together,” a “network” [from plee'to, plex'um, to 
“knit,” to “intertwine’]; pyo’tus, a “drink,” or “drinking” [from po'to, pota’tum 
or po'tum, to “drink” ], ete. ete.* 4 

VIE. Latin nouns haying the nominative im -es and the genitive in -e’7 are of 
the fifth declension. They form the ablative in -e, the nominative plural like the 
nominative singular, the genitive plural in -e’rwm, and the ablative plural in -e’bus: 
e.g. nom. di’es, a “day;” gen. died, “of a day;” abl. di’e, “in a day;” nom. pl. 
di'es, “days;” gen. die’rum, “of days;” abl. pl. die’bus, “in, on, or with days:” 
80, nom. res, a thing;” gen. re’i, abl. re, nom. pl. res, gen. pl. re’rum, abl. pl. 
re'bus, ete. etc.: hence the phrases, alter‘nis die'bus, “on alternate days;” re’rum 
natura, the “nature of things;” res con'tra natu'ram, “things against nature,” ete. 
Nouns of the fifth declension are feminine, excepting dies, a “day,” whieh is 
usually masculine,f but sometimes feminine. See examples given below. 


List of Nouns of the Fifth Declension. 


A’cies. Caries. Gla’cies. Proflu’vies. Sca’bies. 
Balbu’ties. Di’es. Inglu’vies. Ra’bies. Spe’cies. 
Calvi'ties. Fa’cits. Mu’cies. Res. Spes. 
Cani'ties. Fides. Molli’ties. Sa/nies. Superfic’ies. 


Indeclinable Nouns. 


Some Pharmacopceial (Latinized) names are indeclinable: that is to say, the termi- 
nation remains the same through all the cases: e.g. nom. Mati'co, gen. Matt'co, ete. : 
hence the phrase, Infu’sum Mati’ co, “infusion of matico:”f so Al’cohol, Azed'arach, 
Bu'chu (or Buc'eo), Cat'echn, Cus'so (or Koos’so), El'emi, Ki’no, Sa'go, Sas’safras, 
ete. Accordingly, we have Tinctu’ra Bu'chu, Tinctu'ra Cat! echu, Unguen'tum EU emi, 


Tinctu'ra Kino, etc. The gender of the greater number of these nouns would 


seem to be undetermined; it is important, however, to observe that Alcohol is 


always neuter; therefore we must say, Al’cohol Dilu'tum, Al'cohol For'tius, ete., 


not Al'cohol Dilu’tus or For'tior. 


Nouns of the Fifth Declension, declined in full. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Di’es, a day. Nom. Di’es, days. 
Gen. Die’i, of a day- Gen. Die’rum, of days. 
Dat. Die’i, to a day. Dat. Die’bus, to days. 
Ace. Di’em, a day. Acc. Di’es, days. 
Voc. Di’es, day. Voc. Dies, days. 
Abl. Di’e, in, with, or by a day. Abl. Die’bus, in, with, or by days. 3 
Nom. Res, a thing. Nom. Res, things. 
Gen. Rei, of a thing. Gen. Rerum, of things. 
Dat. Re’i, to a thing. Dat. Re’bus, to things. 
Acc. Rem, a thing. Acc. Res, things. 
Voc. Res, thing. Voc. Res, things. 
Abl. Re, in, with, or by a thing. Abl. Re’bus, in, with, or by things. 


* Hence the phrases ma’nia a po’tu, “madness from drinking ;” in par‘tu, “in parturition ;’ 
in situ, “in situation;” tn tran’situ, “in passage;” pa'ri pas’su, “with an equal step or 
pace,”’—that is, “ proceeding side by side.” 

+ In stating that dies is usually masculine, it is simply meant that the Roman authors com- 
monly join it with a masculine adjective. It is scarcely necessary to observe that this, like all 
other questions relating to language, is to be decided by the usage of the best writers or speakers. 


As an illustration of the power of usage, it may be remarked that in English the sun, in 


poetical language, is always masculine, the moon always feminine; and any one would be 
laughed at who should speak of the sun as “she” or the moon as “he.” Yet in German the 
moon is always masculine and the sun always feminine. ‘Phe only explanation te be given 
is that the usage of the language has made it so. 

{ Mati’ca, howeyer, the Pharmacopceial name of the same substance (according to the British 


Pharmacopceia), is declinable, and belongs to the first declension, making the genitive in -#: 


as, Infusum Matice, Tinctura Matic, etc. 
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Adjectives. 


Latin adjectives may be divided into two great classes, namely, those of the first 
‘and second declensions, and those of the third declension. 

VIII. Adjectives of the first class have the masculine in -us, the feminine in -a, 
and the neuter in -wm, the feminine corresponding exactly to nouns of the first 
‘declension; the masculine and neuter corresponding to nouns of the second declen- 
sion in -us and -wm respectively. Accordingly, if an adjective of this class—take 
‘ta'tus, “broad,” for example—is to be joined to a masculine noun, it retains its 
first termination in -ws (the usual form in which such words are given in the dic- 
tionaries); if to a feminine noun, -uws must be changed into -a; if to a neuter noun, 
into -um: hence we have mus'culus la'tus, a “broad muscle;” fas'cia la'ta, a 
“broad fascia;” digamen'tum la'tum, a “broad ligament;” because mus'culus is 
masculine, fas'cia, feminine, and ligamen'tum, neuter. The eases of the adjec- 
tives, both singular and plural, are in these examples formed precisely in the same 
manner as the nouns to which they are joined. Accordingly we have in the 


Genitive: Nominative plural: 
Mus’culi la’ti, “ of the broad muscle.” Mus'cult la’ti, “ broad muscles.” 
Fas'ciz la'tx, “of the broad fascia.” Fas'cix la'te, “broad fascie.” 
 Ligumen’ti la’ti, “of the broad ligament.” Ligamen’ta la’ta, “ broad ligaments.” 
Ablative: Genitive plural: 
Mus'culo la'to, “with or in the broad Musculo’rum lato’rum, “of the broad mus- 
muscle.” cles.” 
Fas'cid la’ta, “with or in the broad fas- Fascia'rum lata‘rum, “of the broad fas- 
cia.” cie.” 
Ligamen’to la'to, “with or in the broad Ligamento/rum lato/rum, “of the broad 
ligament.” ligaments.” 


In like manner, if the noun should be of the third declension, the adjective 
changes so as to correspond in gender and case as well as number (though it 
‘does not change according to the declension). 


Nominative singular : Nominative plural: 
. Tendo la’/tus, a “ broad tendon.” Ten'dines la’ti, “* broad tendons.” 

Cartila'go la’ta, a “ broad cartilage.” Cartilag’ines la'tx, “ broad cartilages.” 
Os la'tum, a “ broad bone.” Os'sa la’ta, “ broad bones.” 

. Genitive: Genitive plural : 
Ten'dinis la’ti, “of a broad tendon.” Ten'dinum lato’rum, “ of broad tendons.” 
Cartilag’inis la/tx, “of a broad cartilage.” Cartilag’inum lata’rum, “of broad carti- 
Os'sis la/ti, “of a broad bone.” lages.” - 

Os'sium lato'rum, “of broad bones.” 

_ Ablative: Ablative plural: 

; Ten'dine la’to, “ with or in a broad tendon.” Tendin'ibus la’tis, “ with broad tendons.” 
Cartilag’ine lu/té, “with or in a broad Cartilagin’ibus la’tis, “with broad carti- 

cartilage.” lages.” 

Os'se la’to, “ with or in a broad bone.” Os sibus la’tis, “ with broad bones.” 


List of the most important Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. 


Acera’ceus, resembling | Africa’nus, African. Amoe’nus, pleasant. Antisep’ticus, antisep- 
the maple. Ai‘dicus (or A&‘dicus), | Anella‘tus, having tic. 

Acer’bus, harsh. pertaining to the pu- small rings. Aquo’sus, aqueous. 
Acet’icus, acetic. denda. An’glicus, English. Ar’duus, difficult, ar- 
A¢‘idus, acid. Albus, white. Annula‘tus, annulat- duous. 
Acti’vus, active. Al’gidus, cold, or chill- ed, having rings. Ar’idus, arid, dry. 
Ah’ quus, equal. ed with cold. Anseri/nus, of or per- | Articula/tus, articu- 
apse “e art.*), aer- | Ama’rus, bitter. taining to a goose. lated. 

America’nus, Ameri- | Anti’cus, anterior. Asiat/icus, Asiatic. 
Bie’ reus, ethereal. . can. . Anti’quus, ancient. Aton/‘icus, atonic, 


* Part., an abbreviation for “participle.” 
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Bo'nus, good. 
Bovi‘nus, of or per- 
taining to an ox. 
Brevis’simus, shortest. 
Calcina’ tus (part.), 
calcined. 
Calidus, warm. 
Cal’vus, bald. 
Can'‘didus, white. 
Cani‘nus, canine. 
Ca’nus, hoary or white. 
Carbon’icus, carbonic. 
Caus’ticus, caustic. 
Ca’vus, hollow. | 
Cenot’icus, pertaining | 
to evacuations. 
Chenricus, chemical. 
Cinchona’cens, resem- 
bling the Cinchona. 
Cine’reus, ash-colored. 
Cinet/icus, pertaining 
to motion, or to the 
muscles. 
Cla’rus, clear. 
Clin’icus, clinic. 
Clusia’ceus, resembling 
the Clusia. 
Ceeli’acus, celiac. 


Complex’us — (part.), 
complicated, complex. 
Compos‘itus — (part.), 
compound, 


Con’cavus, concave. 
Conci’sus (part.), 
sliced, or cut into 
small pieces. 
Contu’sus (part.), 
bruised. 
Convex’us, convex. 
Corda’tus, cordate. 
Corrosi'vus, corrosive. 
Crit’icus, critical. 
Crucif’erus, Cross- 
bearing, or bearing 
Jlowers having the 
JSorm of a cross. 
Crystalli‘uus, erystal- 
line, 
Cur’yus, crooked, 
Cuta/ueus, cutaneous. 
Deg’imus, tenth. 
Denuda’tus (part.), de- 
nuded, 
Depura’tus (part.), pu- 
rified. 
Diffu’sus (part.), dif- 
Suse, diffused, 
Dilu’tus (part.), dilute, 
diluted. 
Diptera’ceus, 


resem- | 


bling the Diptero- 
carpus. 
Dissec'tus (part.), dis- 
secled. 
Diur’nus, diurnal. 
Domes’ticus, domestic. 
Dras’ticus, drastic. 
Du'rus, hard. 
Dynam/‘icus, dynamic. 
Eclec’ticus, eclectic. 
Blas‘ticus, elastic. 


| Blee’tricus, electric. 


Epidenr‘icus, epidemic. 
Byui nus, equine. 
Erudi’tus (part.), i- 

structed, learned. 
Europe’us, European. 
Fal’'sus, false. 


| Farino’sus, mealy. 
? o 


Febrifugus, febrifuge. 
Feli/uus, feline. 
Finit‘imus, neighbor- 
ing. 
Fix‘us (part.), fixed. 
Fla’vus, yellow. 
Flor‘idus, flowery. 
Flu‘idus, fluid. 
Foetidus, stinking. 
Ful’vus, fawny. 
Fu’sus, fused. 
Gal‘licus, French. 
Galvan'‘icus, galvanic. 
Gas’tricus, gastric. 
Genrinus, double. 
Gener’icus, generic. 
Glan‘cus, gray or glau- 
COUS. 
Gramina’ceus, resem- 
bling grass. 
Gra’tus, pleasing, pa- 
latable. 
Grav‘idus, pregnant. 
Hremat’icus, hematic. 
Hee’ticus, hectic. 
Hepat’icus, hepatic. 
Huma‘nus, Aeman. 
Hyber’nus, wintry. 
Idiopath‘ieus, — idio- 
pathic. 
Tli’acus, diac. 
Tinagina‘rius, imagin- 
“ary. 
Tmpu’rus, impure. 
In‘dicus, Indian, or be- 
longing to India. 


Inflamma’‘tus, in- 
flamed. 

Tnnomina’tus, un- 
named. 

Insa’nus, trsane. 


Inten’sus, intense. 
Inval‘idus, invalid. 
Involunta’rius, invo- 
luntary. | 
Tod‘icus, Zodie. 
Trida/ceus, resembling 
the Tris. 
Tsomor’phus, tsomor- 
phous. ; 
Lac’ticus, lactic. 
Lar’gus, broad or large. 
Latis’sinms, broadest. 
La’tus, broad. 
Laura‘ceus, resembling 
the Laurus. 
Lax’us, loose. 
Lilia’ceus, resembling 
the lily. 
Liq’uidus, liquid. 
Liv’idus, livid. 
Loba’tus, lobed. 
Longis’simus, longest. 
Lon’gus, long. 
Lo’tus (part.), washed. 
Lu’cidus, lucid. 
Lymphat‘icus, 
phatic. 
Magnet’icus,magnetic. 
Mag’nus, great. 
Malicus, malic. 
Ma‘lus, evil, bad. 
Malva’ceus, resem- 
bling the Malya. 
Marit’imius, maritime. 
Mas’culus, masculine. 
Matu’rns, mature. 
Max’‘imus, greatest. 
Media’nus, median. 
Medicus, medical. 
Min‘imus, least. 
Mor’bidus, morbid. 
Mnuil’tus, many. 
Muriat’icus, muriatic. 
Myrta’ceus, resem- 
bling the myrtle. 
Narcot'icus, narcotic. 
Nervo’sus, nervous. 
Neurot’icus, neurotic. 
Ni’tricus, netric. 
Noctur’nus, nocturnal. 
No‘nus, ninth. 
No’vus, new. 
Obli’quus, oblique. 
Obscu’rus, obscure. 
Oceul’tus, occult, 
Octa'vus, eighth. 
QOido’rus, odorous, fra- 
grant. 
Olea’ceus, resembling 
the Olea (olive). 


lym- 


| Opa’cus, opaque. 
| Op’ticus, optic, optical. 
Op'timus, best. 
Orchida’ceus, resem 
bling the Orchis. 
Organ’icus, organic. 
Oxal‘icus, oxalic. 
Pal/lidus, pallid, pale. 
Papavera‘ceus, reseme 
bling the poppy. 
Parotide’us, parotid. 
Parti’tus (part.), di- 
vided. 
Par’vus, small. 
Pathet‘icus, pathetic. 
Pau’cus, plu. Pau’ci, 
Sew 
Pellu’cidus, pellucid. 
Perac’tus (part.), fin- 
ished or completed. 


Pertora’‘tus —(part.), 
perforated. — 

Peristal'ticus, —_peri- 
staltic. ‘ 

Perone’us, peroneal. 

Phosphor‘icus, phos- 
phoric. 


Phys‘icus, physical. 
Pi'ceus, af piteh. 
Pinna’tns, pinnate, = 


Pla‘nus, plane, flat. 
Pheumatiicus, pneu 
matic. 


Pneumon‘icus, pneu- 
monic. 

Poma’ceus, resembling 
the apple. 

Posti’cus, posterior. 

Precipita’tus (part.), 
preewitated, 

(part.), 


Preeuare He 
prepared, 
Prvescrip’tus —( pot 
prescribed or di 
ed. 
Primus, first. 
Profun’dus, deep, pro- 


Sound. 
Palmon'‘icus, pulmo- 


nic. 
Purifica’tus — (part.), 

purified. 
Purpu’reus, purple. 
Pu’rus, pure. 
Pyrec’ticus, relating to 

pyrexia. 
Quadra’tus, square. 
Quan’tus, as much as. 


Quarta’nus, quartan. 
| Quar’tus, Zourth. 


Example of an Adjective of the First and Second Declensions ending in -us, declined in full, 


Singular. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. La‘ius, la‘ta, la’tum (broad). 
Gen. La’ti, la’tee, la’ti. 
Dat. La’to, la‘tee, la’to. 
Ace. La’tum, Ja/tam, la’tum. 
Voc. La’te, la’ta, la’‘tum. 
Abl.  La’to, la’ta, la’to. 


Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 

Nom. La’ti, la’te, la’ta. 
Gen. Lato’rum, lata/rum,  lato/rum. 
Dat. La’tis, la’tis, la'tis. 
Acc. La’tos, la’tas, la’ta. 
Voc. La’ti, la'tee, la’ta, 
Abl. La'‘tis, la’tis, la‘tias 


45> In like manner are declined all adjectives and participles endin 


alius (“ other’), nudl’lus, so'lus, to'tus, and ul/lus. 
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Quin'tus, fifth. Scale’nus, scalene. sublimed or subli- } Venena/tus, envenomed 
Quotidia’‘nus, daily. Sciat’icns, sciatic. mated. Vertebra’tus, —_-verte- 
Rab‘idus, rabid. Sclerot’icus, sclerotic. | Sulphu’ricus, sul- brated. 


Ranuneula’ceus, _ re- 
sembling the Ranun- 
culus. 


Secre’tus; secreted. 
Secun‘dus, second. 
Sedati’vus, sedutive. 


piuric. 
Sur’dus, deaf. 
Sympathet/icus, sym- 


Ve’rus, true. 
Vesicato’rius, causing 
blisters. 


Rectifica’tus (part.), | Sep’ticus, seplic. pathetic. Virginia’‘nus, Virgin- 
reclified. Sep’timms, seventh. Tan’tus, so much. 


Ree'tus, straight. 

Redac’tus (part.), ve- 
duced. 

Reflex’us (part.), 7ve- 
Jlected, reflexed, or 
reflex. 


Serra‘tus, serrate. 
Sex’tus, sixth. 

Sic’cus, dry. 

Solidus, solid. 
Sol'itus, usual. 
Somnif’erus, sleep-pro- 


Tep’idus, tepid. 
Tertia’nus, tertian. 
Tertius, third. 
Thorag’icus, thoracic. 
Tincto’rius, pertaining 
tordyers, or dyeing. 


ian. 


Adjectives in -er, 
Ai’ ger, sick. 
As’'per, rough. 
Cre’ber, frequent. 


Rheumatiicus, rhew- ducing. Transyer’sus, trans- | Gla’ber, smooth. 

mutic. Spasmod’icus, — spas- verse. In’teger, whole, entire 
Rig’idus, rigid. modic. Trigem‘inus, triple. La‘cer, torn, lacerated 
Rotun‘dus, round. Spermat’icus, — sper- | Ul’timus, Jast, final. Ma’cer, lean. 
Sali’nus, saline. matic. Us’tus (part.), burnt or | Ni’ger, black. 
Saliva’rins, salivary. Spino’sus, thorny. calcined. Pul’cher, beautiful. 
Saugnin’eus, sanguine- | Sponta’neus, sponta- | Val/idus, valid, strong. | Ru‘ver, red. 

ous. neous. Va‘nus, vain. Sa’cer, sacred. 
Sa’nus, sownd, sane. Spu’rins, spurious. Va'rius, various. Sca’ber, rough. 
Sati‘vus, cultivated. Sublima’tus — (part.), | Va‘rus, bow-legged. Te’ner, tender, 


IX. Adjectives of the third declension are generally declined in all respects like 


nouns of the third declension having the same termination and gender: thus, adjee- 
tives in -is (as mi'tis, mild”) are declined like cri’nis, except that they have the 
ablative singular in -i; those in -e, like re’te ; those in -ns (e.g. ar’dens, “ burning”), 
like dens ; those in -ex (as sim'plexr, “simple”), like a’pex, ete. (See page 665.) 

This class of adjectives may be conveniently subdivided into two sections: 
1. Those ending in -’s having the neuter in -e: as, abdomina'lis, “abdominal ;” 
labia'lis, “labial;” orbicula'ris, “circular,” ete. 2. Those terminating in two con- 
sonants: as, astrin'gens (“astringent’’), ser’pens (“ereeping’’), medica’ triaz™ (‘ heal- 
ing’’), ete. 

X. Those of the first section have the masculine and feminine alike, with the 


Example of an Adjective of the First and Second: Declensions in -er, declined in full.f 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. Rn’ber, ru’bra, ru’brum (red). Nom. Ru’bri, ru‘bre, ru’bra. 
Gen. Ru’bri, ru’bre, ru’bri. Gen. Rubro’rum, rubra’rum, rubro’rum. 
Dat. Ru’bro, ru'bre, rn‘bro. Dat. Ru’bris, ru’bris, ru’bris. 
Ace. Ru’‘brum, ru’bram,  ru’/brum. Acc. Ru’bros, ru’bras, rw bra. 
Voce, Ruw’ber, ru’bra, ru’brum. Voe. Ru'bri, ru’bree, ru’bra. 
Abl. Ru’bro, rubra, ru’bro. Abl.. Ru’bris, ru’bris, ru'bris. 
Example of an Adjective of the Third Declension, declined in full. 
Singular. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase, Fem. Neut. 
Nom. Mi'tis, mi'tis, mi’te (mild). Nom. Mi’tes, mi’tes, mitia (mish’e-a). 
Gen. Mi’tis, mi’ tis, ni'tis. Gen. Mit/ium, mit/ium, mit‘ium (mish’e- 
: um). 
Dat. Mi’ti, mi’ti, mi’ti. ‘| Dat. Mit‘ibus, mit/ibus, mit/ibus. 
‘Ace. Mi‘tem, mi’tem, mi’te. Acc. Mi’tes, mi'tes, nit’ia. 
Voc. Mi’tis, mi'tis, mi‘te. Voc. Mi’tes, mi’tes, mit’ia. 
Abl. Mi’ti, mi'ti, mi’ti. Abl. Mit/ibus, mit/ibus,  mit/ibus. 


* XY is properly a double consonant, being composed of cs (or ks). Compare the English 
word small-pox, formerly written small pocks. 


+ In like manner are declined nearly all adjectives in -er; but as’per, la’cer, and te’ner 
take an additional syllable in the feminine and neuter gender, and in the cases after the nomi- 
native: as, lag’era, lag’erum, lag/eri, etc. (not lac’ra, lac’rum). For Al’ter, see page 676. 
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genitive like the nominative masculine (or feminine), the neuter nominative end- 


ing always in -e. 


These adjectives are very numerous, and are constantly met with 


in anatomical and botanical names: as, carun'cula (f.) lachryma’ lis, the “lachrymal 


33 


earuncle ; 
cle ;” 


mus'culus (m 


os (n.) orbiculu're, “orbicular bone ;” 


os lachryma'le, 


:) orbicula'ris, or simply orbicula’ris, the “circular mus- 


“Jachrymal bone;” 


Sanguina'ria (f.) Canaden'sis (‘“bloodroot’”), As’arum (n.) Canaden’se (“Canada 


snakeroot, or wild ginger’). 


It will be seen by the foregoing examples that 


adjectives in -is are applied indifferently to masculine and feminine nouns, but if 
applied to neuter nouns the termination changes to -e. 


List of the most important Adjectives of the Third Declension, 


Abdomina/lis, abdom- 
tinal, 
Abnor’mis, abnormal. 


Aborig’enis, abori- 
ginal. 

Acau’lis, stemless. 

Accidenta/lis,  acci- 
dental. 


Accli’vis, sloping up- 
wards. 
A’cris, sharp. 
Agres’tis, belonging to 
a field, growing in 
the fields. 
Alaris, wing-like. 
Albuminen’sis, per- 
taining to albumen, 
containing albumen. 
Allavia‘lis, alluvial. 
Angula’ris, angular, 
Aniima’lis, animal. 
Annula’ris, annular. 
Antifebri/lis, antifeb- 
rile. 
Arcifor’mis, arciform. 
Areola’ris, areolar. 
Armilla’ris, armillary. 
Arsenica‘lis, arsenical. 
Arteria‘lis, arterial. 
Articula’ris, — artecu- 
lar. 
Arven’sis, growing in 
Jields 
Aur icula’ri is, 
lar. 
Austra’lis, southern. 
Axilla’ris, axillary. 
Bilia’ris, biliary. 
Borealis, northern. 
Brachia’‘lis, brachial. 
Bre’vis, short. 
Bronchia‘lis, 
chial. 
Bulliens, boiling. 
Campes’tris, growing 
in a plain. 
Canaden/sis, Canadian. 
Capilla’ris, capillary. 


auricu- 


bron- 


the head, capital, 
Castren’sis, of camps. 
Canda’lis, caudal. 
Cellula‘ris, cellular. 
Centra’lis, central. 
Cerea’lis, cereal. 
Cerebra’‘lis, cerebral. 
Cervica’lis, cervical. 
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Chinen’sis. Chinese. 
Cilia’ris, ciliary. 


Columna’ris, columnar. 


Commu’nis, common. 
Con‘color (gen. Con- 
colo’ris), of one (or 
the same) color. 
a as contract- 
ile. 
Cordia‘lis, cordial. 
Corona’lis, coronal. 
Corpuscula Tis, 
puscular. 
Cortica‘lis, cortical. 
Costa’lis, costal. 
Crania’‘lis, cranial. 
Crura ‘lis, crural. 
Decli’vis, descending. 
Denta’lis, dental. 
Digita’lis, digital. 
Dorsa‘lis, dorsal. 
Due'tilis, ductile. 
Dul’cis, sweel. 
Ebul/liens, boiling. 
Erec’tilis, erectile. 
ixuvia’lis, exuvial. 
Facia‘lis, facial. 
Fascia‘lis, fascial. 
Febri‘lis, fevrile. 
Femora‘lis, femoral. 
Fer’tilis, fertile. 
Fer’vens, hot, or boil- 
ing. 
Filifor’mis, filiform. 
Fis’silis, fissile. 
Flex’ilis, flexile. 
Flora’lis, floral. 
Fluvia’lis, fluvial. 
Fluviat’ilis, fuviatile. 
Foeta’lis, Setal. 
Fos’silis, fossil. 
Frag’ iis, fr agile. 
Fronta’lis, frontal. 
Genita’lis, genital. 
Grac’ilis, slender, soft. 
Gran‘dis, great. 
Granulw‘ris, granular, 


cor- 


| Gra’vis, heavy, severe. 
Capita’lis, belonging to 


Hemu'lis, ema. 

Horizonta‘lis, horizon- 
tal. 

Humera’lis, Humeral. 

Humora’lis, amoral. 

Hyema'lis, wantry.- 


Imbeg’ilis, imbecile. 
cor wi immova- 
le. 


Iner’mis, unarmed. 
Infanti‘lis, a/fantile. 


Inflammah‘ilis, in- 
flammable. 
Inframaxilla’ris, in- 
Sramazillary. 
Infrascapula’ris, — in- 
JSrascapular. 


Inguina’lis, inguinal. 
Intercal‘aris, intercat- 


ary. 

Intercosta’lis, — inter- 
costal. 
Interspinvlis, inter- 
sprmal. 
Interstitia‘lis, inter- 
stitial. 
Intervertebra’lis, in- 
terverlebral. 
Intestina’lis, intes- 
tinal. 


Jugula’ris, jugular. 
Labia’lis, labial. 
Lachryma’lis, lachry- 
mal. 
Lactea’lis, lacteal. 
Larva’lis, larval. 
Latera‘lis, laleral. 
Letha’lis, lethal. 
Linea’ris, linear. 
Littora’lis, liétoral. 
Lobula‘ris, lobular. 
Loca’lis, local. 
Locula'ris, locular. 
Lumba’ris, lumbar. 


| Lunatis, lunar. 


Magistra’lis, 
tral. 
Mala’ris, malar. 
Mammilla’ris, 
millary. 
Mandibula’ris, 
dibular. 
Margina‘lis, marginal. 
Maxilla’ris,maaxillary. 


magis- 


mam- 


man- 


Medicina’lis, medi- 
cinal, 

Medullw’ris, medul- 
lary. 

Menstrua’lis, men- 
strual. 

Menta’lis, mental. 
Mercuria’lis, — mercu- 
rial. 
Meridiona’lis, merid- 
tonal. 


Minera’lis, mineral. 


Mi’tis, mild. 
Mola’ris, molar. 
Mulie’bris, pertaining 
to women, female. 
Multicau’lis, having 
many stems. 
Muscula’ris, muscular. 
Nasua'lis, nasal. 
Natura’lis, natural. 
Neura’lis, neural, 
Neutra/lis, neutral. 
Nob’ilis, noble. 
Nodula’ris, nodular. 
Occidenta/lis, occiden- 
tal. 
Occipita‘lis, occipital. 
Officina’lis, officinal. 
Ora‘lis, oral. 
Orbicula’ris, etreular. 
Orbita’lis, orbital. 
Orienta’lis, oriental. 
Ova’lis, oval. 
Palma’ris, palmar. 
Palus’tris, belonging to 
swamps ; growing in 
swamps. 
Papilla’ris, papillary. 
Parieta'lis, parietal. 
Pectina’lis, lke «@ 
comb. 
Pectora’‘lis, pectoral. 
Peren‘nis, perennial. 
Perinzea’lis, perineal. 
Permeab’ilis, _perme- 
able. 
Placenta’lis, placental. 
Planta’ris, plantar. 
Pluvia’lis, pluvial. 
Pocula’ris, pocular, 
Pola’vis, polar, 
Porten‘sis, belonging to 
Oporto, in Portugal, 
Potentia‘lis, potential. 
Praten’sis, growing in 
meadows. 
Prehen’silis, 
sile. 
Primordia’lis, primor 
dial. 
Puerpera’lis, puenpe 
ral. 
Pulmona’ris, 


prehen- 


pulmo 
nary. 

Pyramida‘lis, pyram+ 
tidal. 


Quadrangula’ erg. 
rangular. 
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Quadrilatera/lis, quad- 
rdateral. 

Radia‘lis, radial. 

Radica’lis, radical. 

Rationa’lis, rational. 

Rectangula’ris, — rect- 
angular. 

Rena’lis, renal. 

Renifor’mis, reniform. 

Retrac’tilis, redractile. 

Rhomboida‘lis, rhom- 
botdal. 

Riva'lis, growing in or 
near @ stream. 

Rupes’tris, growing on 
rocks. 

Saliva’ris, salivary. 

Saluta’ris, salutary. 


Saxat’ilis, growing in 
rocky places. 
Scapula tis, scapular. 
Semiluna’ris, semilu- 
nar. 
Semina‘lis, seminal. 
Seni/lis, sendle. 
Ses’silis, sessile. 
Solu’bilis, soluble. 
Spectab’ilis, admira- 
ble, worth seeing. 
Spherica‘lis, spherical. 
Spina‘lis, spinal. 
Spira’lis, spiral. _ 
Stamina’‘lis, staminal. 
Ster’ilis, sterile. 
Sua’vis, sweet, agreea- 
ble. 


Subli/mis, superficial, Tubercula’ris, tuber- 


high. 
Sylves’tris, growing in 
Jorests, sylvan. 
Synovia’lis, synovial. 
Tempora‘lis,  tempo- 
ral. 
Termina’lis, terminal. 
Tex’tilis, textile. 
Therma’lis, thermal. 
Tibia‘lis, tebial. 
Trachea 'lis, tracheal. 
Transyersa’‘lis, trans- 
verse, 
Triangula’ris, triangu- 
lar. 
Trifacia’lis, trifacial. 
Trivia’lis, trivial. 


cular. 
Umbilica'lis, wmbilicat 
Unguina'lis, unguinal, 
Vascula’ris, vascular. 
Ventra’lis, ventral. 
Versat’ilis, versatile. 
Versic’olor (gen. Ver- 
sicolo’ris), having 
various colors, 
Vertebra’lis, vertebral. 
Viab‘ilis, viable. 
Vir’idis, green. 
Viri'lis, of or pertain- 
ang toa man. 
Viscera‘lis, visceral. 
Vita'lis, vital. 
Volat’ilis, volatile. 


Adjectives belonging to the second section (7.e. ending in two consonants) have 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter alike both in the nominative and genitive: as, 
mor'bus ser’pens, a “creeping disease;” a’rea ser'pens,* a “creeping baldness;” 
cv'imal ser'pens, a “creeping animal.” In the genitive, we should have mor'bi 
serpen'tis, “of a creeping disease;” a'ree serpen'tis, “of a creeping baldness ;” 
anima'lis serpen'tis, “of a creeping animal.”’+ 

Adjectives of the third declension form the masculine and feminine plural by 
changing -7s of the genitive singular into -es, and the neuter by changing it into 
-ia: @g. mus'culus ala'ris, a “winged or wing-shaped muscle;” ve'na ala’ris, a 
“winged vein;” os ala’re, a “winged bone;” nom. pl. mus'culi ala'res, “winged 
muscles ;” ve'nx ale'res, winged veins;” o8'sa ala'ria, “winged bones.” The geni- 
tive plural ends in -iwm in all three genders: e.g. museulo/rum ala'rium, “of 
winged muscles;” vena’rum ala’rium, “of winged veins;” os’stum ala'rium, “of 
winged bones” (see ALARIS and ALARES, in the dictionary). In like manner, we 
should have, in the plural, mor’bi serpen’tes, “creeping diseases;” ve’nx serpen'tes, 
“creeping or winding veins;” anima’‘lia serpen’tia, “creeping animals.” 


Comparison of Adjectives. 


Adjectives of the comparative degree are of the third declension; they have the 
masculine and feminine termination in -or (declined like humor: see example on 
page 665); e.g. mi'tis, “mild,” has m7’tior in the comparative; hence, ty’phus mi'tior, 


Example of an Adjective ( participle) of the Third Declension in -ns, declined in full. 


Singular. Plural. 
Maso, Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 

Nom. Ser’pens, ser’pens, ser’pens, Nom. Serpen’tes, serpen’tes, serpen’tia. 

winding. Gen. Serpen’tium, serpen’tium, serpen*tium 
Gen. Serpen’tis, serpen’tis, serpen’tis. (contracted serpen/tum or serpen’tfim). 
Dat. Serpen’ti,  serpen'ti, serpen’ti. Dat. Serpen’tibus, serpen’tibus, serpen’tibus. 
Acc. Serpen’tem, serpen’tem, ser’pens. Acc. Serpen’tes, serpen’tes, serpen‘tia. 
Voc. Ser’pens, ser’pens, ser’peus. Voc. Serpen’tes, serpen’tes, serpen’tia. 
Abl. Serpen’te,  serpen’te, —serpen'te. Abl. Serpen’‘tibus, serpen’tibus, serpen’tibus. 


* A term used by Ceisus for a form of baldness the progress of which was supposed to 
resemble the creeping or winding of a serpent. See Opurasis, in the dictionary. 

+ Nearly all adjectives of this termination (-ns) are in fact participles: thus, astrin’gens, 
“astringent,” is the present participle of astrin’go, to “ bind,” to “ contract ;” emol/liens, “ emol- 
Kent,” is derived in like manner from emol’lio, to “soften;” demul'cens, “ demulcent,” from de- 
mul'ceo, to “soothe,” etc.: likewise the examples previously giyen: viz., a2’dens, “ burning,” 
Ser’vens, “ boiling,” and ser’pens, “ creeping,” are from a7r’deo, to “ burn,” fer’veo, to “ boil,” to» 
*be hot,” and se7’po, to “ creep,” respectively. 
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“milder typhus.” In like manner /for’tis, “strong,” has in the comparative for'tior, 
“ stronger ;” gra'vis, “heavy,” “severe,” makes gra'vior, “severer;” ten'uis, “thin,” 
or “weak,” makes ten'uior, “weaker,” and so on. Several adjectives form the com- 
parative irregularly, but it always terminates in -or, and is declined as above stated: 
e.g. mag'nus, “ great,” has for its comparative, ma’jor, “ greater;” par’vus, “little,” has 
mi'nor, “less;” bo'nus, “good,” me'lior, “better ;” ma’lus, “bad,” pe'jor, “worse.” 
The neuter is always formed by changing the masculine and feminine termination 
(-or) into -us: as, mi'tius, gra'vius, for'tius, ma'‘jus, mi’nus, me'lius, infe'rius, supel- 
rius: hence, la'bium infe'rius, “lower lip;” la’bium supe'rius, “upper lip;” al’cohol 
_for'tius, “stronger alcohol.” The genitive, dative, and ablative neuter are the 
same as the masculine: as, la'bii inferio’ris, “of the lower lip;” ewm al'cohol for- 
to're, “with stronger alcohol.” 

The superlative degree of Latin adjectives usually stiniadien in ~iesimus: as, 
mitis'simus, “mildest;” gravis'simus, “severest;” fortis’simus, “strongest;” latis'- 
‘simus, “broadest” (from la’tus, “broad’’); but most of those adjectives (viz. mag'- 
nus, par'vus, etc.) which have an irregular comparative, form the superlative also 
irregularly: as, max/imus, “greatest ;” min'imus, “least;” op'timus, “best;” pes’si- 
mus, “worst.” Su'perus, “high,” makes supre’mus (or sum'mus), “highest;” in'ferus, 
“low,” in'fimus (or i/mus), “lowest.” 


” 


Numeral Adjectives. 


U’nus, one. Duod’ecim, twelve. Vigin’ti du’o, or 

Du’o, two. . Tred’ecim, thirteen. Du’o et vigin’ti, } twenty-two, 
Tres, three. Quatuor/decim, fourteen. Trigin’ta, thirty. 
Qua/tuor, four. Quin’decim, fifteen. Quadragin’ta, forty. 
Quin’que, five. Sex’decim, sixteen. Quinquagin’ta, fifty. 
Sex, six. Septen’decim, seventeen. Sexagin’ta, sixty. 
Sep’tem, seven. Octod’ecim, eighteen. Septuagin’ta, seventy. 
Oc’to, eight. Novem‘decim, nineteen. Octogin’ta, eighty. 
No’vem, nine. Vigin’ti, twenty. Nonagin’ta, ninety. 
De’cem, ten. Vigin’ti u/nus, or titer Cen’tum, @ "hundred. 
Un'decim, eleven. | U’nus et vigin’ti, Sisles fB 5 Mil’le, a thousand. 


Unus, “ one.”* 


Singular. Singular. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. U/nus, u/na, u/num. Acc. U’num, u’/nam, unum. 
Gen. Uni’us, uni’us, uni‘us. Voc. U’ne, u’na, unum. 
Dat. U'ni, uni, whi. Abl. U’no, u’na, uno. 
Duo, “ two.” Tres, “tnree.” 
Plural. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. Du’o, du’e, du’o. Nom. Tres, tres, tri’a. 
Gen. Duo/rum, dua/rum, duo/rum. Gen. Tri’um, tri’‘um, tri‘um. 
Dat. Duo’bus, dua’bus, duo/bus. Dat. Tri/bus, tri’bus, tri’bus. 
Acc. Dvu/os,or  du/as, du’o. Acc. Tres, tres, tri’a. 
du’o, Voc. Tres, tres, tri/a. 
Voc. Duo, du’x, du’o. Abl. Tri/bus,  tri’bus, tri’bus. 


Abl. Duo’bus, dua’bus, dua’bus. | 


Alter, “another.” 


Singular. Plural. % 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. Al’ter, al’tera, al’terum. Nom. Al’teri, al’terz, al’tera. 
Gen. Alteri‘us, alteri’us, alteri’us. Gen. Altero’rum,altera’ram, altero’rum. 
Dat. Al’teri, al’teri, al’teri. Dat. Al’teris, al’teris, _alteris. 
Acc. Al’terum, al’teram,  al/terum. Acc. ‘Al'teros, al’teras, al’tera. 
Voc. Al’ter, al’tera, al’terum. Voc. Al’teri, al’teree, al’tera. 
Abl. Al’tero, al’tera, al’tero. Abl. Al’teris,  al’teris, al’teris. 


—~S 


* To'tus, the “ whole,” wul/lus, “no,” so/lus, “alone,” and ul/lus, “any,” are declined in the 
game manner 
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Pronouns, 
Ts, ea, id, “he,” “she,” or “it.” 
Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. Is, e’a, id, Nom. Ti, e’ee, e’a. 
Gen. E’‘jus, ejus, e’jus, Gen. Eo/rum, — ea‘rum, eo/rum. 
Dat. FE/i, ei, ei, Dat. Fis, or i’is, e’is, or i’is, e’is, or i/is. 
Acc. E/um, e’am, id, Acc. E’os, e’as, e/a. 
Voc. —— se Voc. —— od = 
Abl. E’o, e/a, eo, Abl. HB’is, or i‘is, e’is, or i/is, e’is, or i/is. 
Nom. Hic, hee, hoc, this. Nom. Hi, he, hee, these. 

Gen. Hu’‘jus, hu’jus, hu’jus, of this. Gen. Ho’rum,  ha’rum, _ ha’run, of these. 
Dat. Huic, huic, huic (pron. hik), | Dat. His, his, his, to or for 
to or for this. these. 

Acc. Hunc, hance, hoe, this. Acc. Hos, has, heec, these. 

Vee: Bic, heec, hoe, this. Woes Ere hee, heec, these. 

Abl. Hoc, hac, hoc, in, by, or | Abl. His, his, his, in, by, or with 

with this. these. 

Nom. Qui, que, quod, Nom. Qui, que, que, 
who or which. who or which. 

Gen. Cu’jus, cu‘jus, cu’jus, Gen. Quo/rum, qua/rum, qua‘rum, 
whose or of which. whose or of which. 

Dat. Cui, cui, cui (pron. ki), Dat. Qui’bus, qui/bus, __- qui/bus, 
to whom or to which. to whom or to which. 

Acc. Quem, quam, quod, Acc. Qui, que, que, 
whom or which. whom or which. 

Voe. — eee Voc. —— ae oe 

Abl. Quo, qua, quo, Abl. Qui’bus,  qui/bus, — qui/bus, 
in, by, or with whom or which. in, by, or with whom or which. 


je The lists of Latin nouns, adjectives, etc. on the foregoing pages contain, 
it is believed, all the most important words of this kind which the student will be 
likely to meet with in works relating to Anatomy, Pharmacy, etc. Especial care 
has been taken to make the lists complete with respect to Pharmacopeial names 
and the terms commonly used in writing prescriptions.* 


Remarks on the Use and Application of Latin Adjectives. 


It has already been shown (on page 671) that Latin adjectives change their 
terminations so as to agree with the nouns to which they are joined, in GENDER, 
Numper, and Case. It is important to observe that this agreement is equally 
necessary whether the noun be understood or expressed: for example, the adjective 
z'ger (“sick,” or “suffering”) if joined with vir (a ‘“man’’) will, of course, retain 
its masculine form; if with faem’'ina (a “ woman”), it is changed to #’gra, accord- 
ing to the rule already explained; also, if the adjective be used without a noun, as 
is frequently the case, to denote a “patient,”{ we must always write «#’ger, if we 
mean a male, and e'gra, if we mean a female patient. Hence we have the following 
mportant rule :— 

Je Whenever an adjective, participle, or adjective pronoun is used without any 
noun expressed, it must invariably be put in the gender, number, and case of the 
z2oun (whatever this may be) which is understood. Accordingly, all the names of 


* Tt may be observed that the signification of the nouns is not given in the lists, because, 
with few if any exceptions, they will be fonnd defined in the Dictionary. But, as only a part 
of the adjectives are given in the Dictionary under their own heads, and since the lists, if they 
zontained the signification of only a portion, would have an irregular and unsightly appear- 
ance, it has been deemed best to give the meaning of the adjectives in all cases. 

+ “Patient” is merely an Anglicized form of the Latin pa/tiens [from pa’tior, pas’sus, te | 
“suffer”, and signifies a “suffering” or “sick” person. 
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the muscles formed from adjectives (of which there are a great number), as, eru- 
ree'us, gluteus, hyoglos'sus, sarto!rius, semimembrano'sus, latis'simus dor'si, quadra'- 
tus dumbo'rum, rec'tus oc'uli, ete., must have the masculine termination, because 
mus‘culus (a “muscle’’), the understood noun, is of the masealine gender. So the 
adjectives forming the names of nerves must be masculine, because ner’vus (a 
“nerve”’) is masculine: e.g. accesso'rius Willis'ii (in the plural, aecesso!rii Wil- 
lis'ti), hypoglos'sus, pathet'iet, trigem'ini, ete. 

One of the most important applications of the rule above stated, is to the names 
of the divisions, classes, or orders in the different departments of science. In 
Botany the natural orders are generally formed from adjectives in -a/ceus: as, 
Acera'ceus, Clusia’ ceus, Lilia'ceus, Papavera'ceus, ete., the terminations of which are 
changed to agree with the noun plan'tz (“plants’’) understood, in the nominative 
plural feminine. Accordingly, Acera'cex signifies “[plants] allied to, or resem- 
bling, the maple;” Clusia'cer ‘“ [plants] allied to, or resembling, the Clusia ;” 
Lilia'cex, those “resembling the lily;” Papavera'cex, those “resembling the 
poppy,” etc. ete. 

It may be observed, however, that the orders of Jussieu are, with a few excep- 
tions, named from the plural of certain nouns: as, A¢’era (plural of A'cer), the 
“maples ;” Lil’ia (plural of Lilium), the “lilics;” Al'ge (plural of Al’ga), “sea- 
weeds;” MMus'ci (plural of Mus'eus,) “mosses,” ete. ete. 

The Linnzan classes (which are of Greek derivation) consist of adjectives (such 

as monan'drius, “having one stamen;” pentan'drius, “having five stamens;” dec- 
an'drius, “having ten stamens,” etc.) in the neuter plural agreeing with phy'ta, or 
gvré (the plural of phy’ton, or gvrév, the Greek term for a “plant’’), understood. By 
some, however, they are considered to be nouns (or adjectives used as nouns, 
clas'sis, a “class,” being understood) in the feminine singular. On this supposi- 
tion, Monan'dria is equivalent to clas'sis Jonan' dria, the “ Monandrian elass,”’ or 
that comprising flowers having a single stamen; Pentan'dria is the “Pentandrian 
class,” or that comprising flowers with five stamens, and so on.’ But it is preferable 
to consider these classes as formed of adjectives in the plural; for so they will har- 
monize with the names of the divisions and classes in Zoology, Nosology, ete., 
‘where they are always in the plural. 
_ The divisions, classes, and orders of the animal kingdom are: formed of adjec- 
tives with the neuter plural termination in -a; because An’imal (plural Anima’lia), 
the understood noun, is of the neuter gender: eg. Vertebra’ta, “vertebrated [ani< 
mals];” MJollus’ea, “molluscous [animals];” Articula’ta, articulated [animals] ;” 
Radia'ta, “radiated [animals] ;” J/amma’‘lia, “ [animals] furnished with mamme;” 
Cephalop'oda, “{animals] having the head furnished with feet,” the designation 
of an order of mollusks, the most highly organized of all invertebrate animals (see 
CerHAaLopopa, in the Dictionary).. 

With respect to the classification of diseases, great diversity prevails. Cullen, 
like Jussieu, generally took the names of his classes and orders from the plurals 
of nouns: as, Pyrex'ix (plural of Pyrex'ia, a “febrile affection”), Newro'ses (plural 
of Neuro'sis, a “nervous disease’), Spas’mi (plural of Spas’mus, a “spasm”), 
Tumo'res (plural of Tu'mor, a “tumor’”), ete.; though one of his classes, Loca’les, 
is formed from the adjective loca'lis (‘local’), mor'bi (“diseases”) being under- 
stood. Dr. Good gives a neuter termination to all his classes and orders: as, 
Hemat'ica (from hemat'icus, “pertaining to the blood”), C-not'ica om cenot'i-« 
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cus, “pertaining to evacuations’), etc. ete., the neuter noun pathem/ata (plural of 
pathe'ma, an “affection,” or “disease”) being understood. But it is now, perhaps, 
more usual to put the adjective in the masculine plural, agreeing with mor’bi 
(plural of mor’bus, a “disease’’): e.g. Zymot'ict, ‘“zymotic [diseases] ;” Chrot'ici, 
“ skin [diseases],’’ etc.* : 

It must be borne in mind that the rule respecting the agreement of adjectives 
with nouns (sce pp. 671, 677) applics not merely to the construction of sentences, 
but even to the shortest Latin phrase which may form the name of a bone, a 
plant, or a chemical substance: as, Os (n.) innomina’tum, Cornus (f.) Flor'ida, 
Fer'rum redac'tum, Syru'pus Sus’ cus, ete. 

If, in writing any Latin name or phrase, the student should feel the slightest 
doubt, he should first ascertain the declension, gender, etc. of the word, which he can 
readily do by a reference to the lists on the foregoing pages. If the nominative 
of the noun ends in -a, it is in all probability of the first declension, feminine 
gender; let him then consult the list on page 661; if in -wm, it is of the Second 
declension, neuter gender (see list on page 664); if in -us, it is probably of the 
masculine gender, second declension, in which case let him refer to the list on page 
663 (if not found there, to that on 669); for nouns of any other terminaticn, let 
him examine the list of nouns of the third declension on pages 667 and 668, 
or to those of the fifth declension on page 670. Suppose, for example, he is in 
doubt whether to write for “washed sulphur,” sulphur lotum or sulphur lotus: by 
turning to the list of the third declension, he will find that su/phwr is neuter, and 
he will therefore know that the participle Jotus, “washed,” must have the neuter 
termination in -wm for the nominative case. If he wishes to use the genitive case, 
he will change sulphur to sulphuris, and lotum to loti. The application of the rule 
to botanical names is usually very easy; but it would be better in all cases of un- 
certainty for him to examine every point and make assurance doubly sure, not only 
for the satisfaction of being correct, but also that he may acquire a HABIT OF 
ACCURACY, an element in the character of an accomplished physician or pharmacist, 
the importance of which can scarcely be over-estimated.f 


* See Dr. Farr’s classification of diseases as exhibited in Lyon’s “Hospital Practice,” and 
other works. 

+ In a large majority of cases, botanical (and zoological) names consist of a noun constituting 
the genus, joined with an adjective (usually denoting some characteristic of the plant) forming 
the specific name: for example, in Cap’sicwm an/nuum (the “annual Capsicunr’), the specific term 
annuum is used to distinguish it from other species which are biennial or perennial; so A’-um 
triphyl’lam, the “three-leaved Arum,” Cincho'na pal/lida, “pale Cinchona,” etc. ete. In a 
number of instances, however, the specific name is formed of a noun (not unfrequently the 
name of some obsolete genus), in which case it does not necessarily agree in gender with the 
generic name. The following list embraces the most important names of this class :— 


Aca’cia Cat’echu. Artemis‘ia Absin‘thium. Cro’ton Eleuthe’ria (or Cro’ton 
Achille’a Millefo/lium, Aspid’ium Fi’lix Mas. Cascaril/la). 
Aconi‘tum Napel/lus. Asple’nium (or Aspid‘ium) Fi/-| Cro’ton Tig’lium. 
Ac’orus Cal’amus. lix Foem/ina. Cucur’bita Pe‘po. 
JEs‘culus Hippocas’tanum. At’ropa Belladon’na. Cyn/ara Scol’ymus. 
Agatho’tes Chiray’ta. Balsamoden’dron Myr’rha, Cyt/isus Scopa’rius. 
Alis’ma Planta’go. Cassia Fis’tula. Daph’ne Gnid‘ium. 
Amo’nium Zin’giber. Cephaé‘lis Ipecacuan/ha. Daph’ne Mezere’um. 
Anacye’lus Pyr’ethrum. Cincho’na Calisay’a. Datu’ra Stramo’nium. 
An’themis Cot’ula. Cissam’pelos Parei’ra. Dau‘cus Caro’ta. 
Antirrhi/num Lina’ria. Citrul/lus Colocyn’this. Delphin‘ium Consol’ida, 
A’pium Petroseli‘num. Ci/trus Auran’/tium. Delphin’ium Staphisa’gria, 
Ar’butus U’va Ur’si (or Ci‘trus Limet’ta. Eletta’ria Cardamo/mum. 
_Arctostaph’ylos U’va Ur’si). .| Convol’vulus Jala’pa. Enge’nia(or Myr’tus) Pimen’ta. 
Aristolo’chia Serpenta’ria. Convol’yvulus Scammo’nia. Euphor’bia Ipecacuan‘ha. 
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In most countries of Europe, as well as in the United States, it is customary to 
write medical prescriptions in Latin. It is generally conceded that the interests 
of science are promoted by the usage which prevails among different nations, of 
writing the scientific names of plants, animals, ete. in a language which is under- 
stood, to a greater or less extent, throughout the civilized world, and which is not 
subject to the variations, and consequent uncertainty of meaning, to which all living 
languages are in some degree liable. There appears to be no good reason why the 
names or terms used in Pharmacy should constitute any exception to a principle so 
generally recognized. It has been urged as a more practical argument in favor of 
the custom of writing prescriptions in Latin, that a person travelling in foreign 


Exogo’nium Pur’ga. Momor'dica Elate’rium. Pterocar’pus Marsu’pium. 
Fer’ula Assafcet/ida, Nar’thex Assafoet/ida. Pu’nica Grana’tum. 
Hed’era He’lix. Nicotia/na Tab/acum. Py’rus Ma/lus. 
Hu’mulus Lu’pulus. (Enan’the Phellan’drium. Rhus Toxicoden’dron. 
Viex Aquifo’lium. Pa’nax Quinquefo/lium. Sola/‘num, Duleama’ra. 
Tn/ula Hele’nium. Pimpinel’la Ani’sum. Stat’ice Limo’nium. 
Ipome’a Jala’pa. Pimpinel’la Saxif/raga. Tarax’acum Dens-leo’nis. 
Junip’erus Sabi’na. Pista’cia Lentis’cus, Theobro’ma Caca’o. 
Laurus Sas’safras. Polyg’ala Sen’ega. Vera’trum Sabadil/la. 
Leon’todon Tarax’acum. Polyg’onum Bistor’ta. Verbas/cum Thap’sus. 
Lirioden’dron Tulipif’era. Potentil/la Tormentil’la. Ze’a Mays. 


It may be remarked that the general usage of scientific writers requires that the generic 
name should begin with a capital, but the specific name, if an adjective (and not derived from 
a proper name), should, when it occurs in a regular sentence, invariably begin with a small 
letter: as, <l/etris farino’sa, A’rum triphyl/lum, etc. But if the adjective is derived from some 
proper name, as Canaden’sis (from Canada), Ewropx’us (from Europa), and Philadel’phicus (from 
Philadelphia), then, of course, both the specific and generic name should commence with a 
capital: as, As’arum Canaden’se, As'arum Europx/um, Erig’eron Philadelph'icum. Also, when 
the specific name, as those in the foregoing list, is a noun, it should always begin with a capital.* 

4age- The specific names of the various species of Meloe (sometimes used synonymously with 
Cantharis), all having a masculine termination (as, Meloe niger, M. vesicatorius, etc.), might 
seem at first sight to deviate from the rule that the specific term if an adjective must agree 
in gender with the generic name; for Meloe, according to all recognized rules, ought to be 
feminine. But the mistake of supposing Meloe (a term of modern origin) to be masculine, 
having been made by those who first used the word, has since been almost universally followed 
by scientific writers, So that rather than unsettle the established usage respecting this group 
of names, we ought perhaps to recognize Meloe as the sole instance of a noun ending in -e and 
forming the genitive in -es, and yet of the masculine gender. 

In a few instances the specific name of plants is formed of a noun in the genitive case: as, 
Cam’phora officina’rum (the “Camphor of the shops”), Ca’rum Car/ui (which can scarcely be 
translated, the second word being the genitive of Car’won, which signifies essentially the same 
as Carum), Dri’/mys Winte’ri (the “ Drimys of [Captain] Winter,” who first brought this species 
into notice), Gentia’na Catesbx!i (the “Gentian of Catesby”), Ru’bia tincto'rum (“ Dyers’ Mad- 
der’’), etc. In the foregoing examples the second noun in the genitive has the force of an adjec- 
tive: Cam’phora officina’/rum may be translated “officinal Camphor,’ Gentia/na Cutesbe’i, 
“Catesbzean Gentian ;” so we say in English, “Arabian spices,” or “spices of Arabia,” etc. 


* The specific name of the common tulip-tree (Lirioden'dron Tulipif'era) is sometimes 
written with a small letter for its initial; but this is manifestly incorrect, for though tulipif’era 
may sometimes be an adjective, it cannot be so in this connection, otherwise it must agree with 
the generic name in the neuter gender, and we should then have Lirioden'dron tulipif/erum. 
The fact is, that Tulipifera itself was formerly a generic name, formed of the adjective 4 
erus (“tulip-bearing”), agreeing with A’bor (“tree”) understood. #@> It may here be ob- 
served that all the Latin names of trees are feminine. Lirioden'dron and Rhododen'dron, the 
only important apparent exceptions, are not properly Latin words, since they have the pvre 
Greek termination in -on. Liriodendron is of modern origin; Rhododendron is to be found in 
Roman writers, but they were so averse to have the name of a tree with a nenter termination, 
that Pliny writes it 22hododen’dros, thus converting it into a feminine noun. Some of the names 
of trees are of different declensions: e.g. Cor/nus, usually of the fourth, is sometimes of the 
second; Pi’nus appears to be used about equally in the second and fourth; but the gender 
remains the same, being always feminine in the works of the best writers. 
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countries, if taken sick, might die before a prescription written in his native tongue 
could be interpreted. But, whatever weight may be attached to the arguments by 
which the practice is sought to be defended, the fact that it is sanctioned by so 
large a portion of the civilized world, and that it is in a manner recognized both 
by the United States and British Pharmacopeeias, in which the officinal names 
of medicines are always given in Latin, makes it absolutely necessary for the 
student of Medicine or Pharmacy, who aspires to a respectable rank in his profession, 
to bestow some attention upon this subject. 


The word prescription is from the Latin pre, “before,” or “ beforehand,” and 
scri’bo, to “ write,” and signifies, strictly speaking, something written out before- 
hand to serve as a guide or direction to others; but it is also applied to any formal 
directions, whether written or spoken, which a physician may give for promoting 
or restoring the health of his patient. He may prescribe blood-letting or exercise, 
and his directions to this effect constitute his prescription; but the application of 
the term is usually restricted to written directions (also called formule) for com- 
pounding and administering medicines. Formule are of two kinds, viz.: officinal, 
including the directions for the preparation of medicines published in Pharma- 
copeias; and exrtemporaneous (or magistral), denoting those which the physician 
writes out for some particular occasion. 

A simple formula is one which contains but a single officinal preparation: as, 

B® Extracti Hyoscyami.............0cccssssees0es 5j- 
Fiant pilule xii. 
(“Take of Extract of Hyoscyamus a drachm. Let twelve pills be made {of it].’”’) 


A compound formula is one containing two or more officinal preparations: as, 


Bhs, Mapmesi sa: Sulpha tins, cies rik accssate -ndensnscadsensuesessvonsbeodbodee Bij. 
SRA SOUSE POM Mia iewtneaee ste ee csc secs codatacb overs enadeedhancetsdacgeed 3j- 
Misce. 


(“Take of the Sulphate of Magnesia two drachms, of the Infusion of Senna an ounce. 
Mix [them].’’) 

The principal medicine in a formula is termed the basis; that which assists or 
promotes the action of the basis is called an auxiliary or adjuvant (ad’juvans); that 
which corrects some objectionable quality is termed a corrective (cor'rigens); and 
that which is used to give a form convenient for administering the whole, is the 
excipient, or vehicle, or constituent (excip'iens, vchic'ulum, or constit'uens), as illus- 
trated in the following formula :— 


Hydrargyri Chloridi Mitis 
= CGD Lge cai Ar ode eeeepaer et pet Paper he aE guttas v. (corrective). 
Syrupi quantum sufficit (excipient) ut fiant pilule xii. 
(“Take of Aloes:a half drachm, of the Mild Chloride of Mercury six grains, of Oil of Anise 
five drops, of Syrup a sufficient quantity so that twelve pills may be made.”) 


Any one who has a tolerable understanding of English grammar will have little 
difficulty in writing prescriptions correctly, if he will carefully attend to the fol- 
lowing rules and directions. 


Rute First.—Whenever the quantity of any medicine or material is mentioned, 
the name of the material must always be put in the genitive case: thus, in the fol- 
lowing example :— 
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BY Pilpatoriiisni cc. iia ania eacedsnsbsaenbusbaoisbesyavibinhs. Me 
Aque Ferventis (07 Bullientis).........:scscssesereeeeees or eee Oj. 
: Macera per horas duas et cola. 
(“Take of Eupatorium an ounce, of boiling water a pint. Macerate for two hours una 
strain.”) 


Nota bene: it is necessary to write Eupatorii (not Eupatorium), and Aque fer- 
ventis (not Aqua fervens), since we cannot say, in English, “an ounce Eupatorium,” 
any more than we can say, “a pint boiling water.” The genitive termination in 
the Latin is even more indispensable than the preposition “of” is in the English; 
because in certain cases the “of” may be understood if it has previously been ex- 
pressed: thus, we might say, “Take of Eupatorium an ounce, boiling water a pint.” 
But the genitive termination in Latin can never thus be understood, but must 
always be expressed: indeed, it exactly corresponds in this respect to the regular 
form of the English possessive. It would be very ridiculous to say, in English, 
“John’s and William books,” or “Cowper’s and Milton poems,” on the ground that 
the s and apostrophe (which are, in fact, the English genitive or possessive termina- 
tion) are to be understood after the second name: it is equally absurd to suppose 
that the Latin genitive termination can ever be understood when not expressed. 
We have dwelt longer upon this point, because physicians not wholly ignorant of 
the Latin tongue frequently commit the ridiculous blunder here alluded to. They 
may judge how their Latin would strike a good classical scholar, from the im- 
pression made on their own minds by such specimens of English as those cited 
above. 

If the writer of a prescription cannot afford to take the trouble to be correct, it 
would perhaps be better for him to use abbreviated names or terms, thus:— 


Be Magnes. Sulph......ccccccecseeeees Bij. upator ..022.6satcs styessssascuslvmene 3j. 
Infus. SEDR..cccosssvecvevecerscevese 5j- AQ’ PeFVon tis. WA sedokcdsasscone Oj. 


by which expedient he would, at least, shelter himself from criticism. But we would 
strongly recommend to those students whose ambition it is to excel in their pro- 
fession, bravely to master the difficulty at the outset, and, if they afterwards think 
proper to employ such abbreviated terms, let them do so rather to economize time 
than to conceal their ignorance. The liability to-mistakes, however, on the part of 
the druggist who puts up the prescription, is not a little increased by a resort to 
_ such abbreviations, and, if they are used at all, particular care should be taken - 
that every letter be written distinctly. The same, or greater, caution is 
needed with respect to writing the signs for ounce, drachm, ete.; for cases might 
readily occur, in which the substitution of an ounce for a drachm of some particular 
medicine might be attended with fatal consequences. 

Many of the names used in Pharmacyare compound: as, ZxtractumHyoscyami (“Ex- 
tract of Hyoscyamus”’), Znfusum Senne (“Infusion of Senna”), Magnesia Sulphas 
(“Sulphate of Magnesia”). In each of these examples there is a noun in the nomi- 
native joined with one in the genitive case, the latter qualifying the former some- 
;what in the manner of an adjective; for “Infusion of Senna” has precisely the same 
meaning as “Senna Infusion,” if we use “Senna” as an adjective: so Aqua Orea- 
soti, “ Creasote Water” (literally, ‘Water of Creasote’’), Aqua Rosx, “Rose Water” 
(literally, “ Water of Rose”). It is to be observed that in prescriptions this qualify- 
ing noun (which is always in the genitive case, though it is sometimes put first, and 
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sometimes second) must remain unchanged. For example: if we wish to intro- 
duce the term “Sulphate of Magnesia” (Magnesix Sulphas) into a formula, Mag- 
nesie, which is the qualifying word, must remain always in the genitive, whatever 
may be the form of the sentence in which it occurs; but the other term, Sulphas, is 
to be changed according to circumstances, or as the meaning of the writer may re- 
quire. If, as before observed, the quantity of any substance be mentioned, the sub- 
stance itself must be put in the genitive: as, “of the Sulphate of Magnesia one 
ounce” (Magnesix Sulphatis 3j). But suppose, the quantity having been previously 
determined, he should have occasion to speak of combining the “Infusion of Senna 
with Sulphate of Magnesia:” he should then write /nfusum (or Infusi, according to 
the nature of the sentence) Senne cum Magnesix Sulphate. Here it will be seen that 
while the qualifying term (Magnesiz) remains the same, the other term (Su/phas) is 
put in the ablative case, being governed by the preposition cum, “with.” If the 
learner should ask why the preposition does not govern Magnesix, seeing it comes 
next to it, the answer is that the SENSE, or MEANING, forbids it: the meaning is “with 
the sulphate,” not “with magnesia,” the latter term being governed in the geni- 
tive by “of.” Should we put “magnesia” in the ablative and “sulphate” in the 
genitive, we should have “with magnesia of sulphate,” which is simply non- 
sense.* 

It may here be remarked that in Latin it matters comparatively little in what 
order the words stand, provided each is in its proper case: thus, we may say Sul- 
phas Magnesiz, or Magnesix Sulphas, though the latter is more usual. We might 
also say either Cum Sulphate Magnesix, or Cum Magnesize Sulphate, since, whichever 
arrangement of words we use, the cases of each remain the same. So, frequently, 
in English, we may change the order of the words, provided we preserve the sense. 
We may say either the “brain’s base,” or the “base of the brain,” “hartshorn” 
(hart’s horn), or the “horn of the hart;” but the Latin language admits of trans- 
position to a much greater extent, even when precisely the same words are made 
use of. Thus, for the “Compound Powder of Rhubarb,” we might say, in Latin, 
either Compositus Pulvis Rhei, Rhei Compositus Pulvis, Pulvis Compositus Rhei, Rhet 
Pulvis Compositus, or Pulvis Rhei Compositus, and the meaning would be precisely 
the same whichever arrangement of the words we might adopt. But, though each 
form is grammatically correct, euphony requires the last; for by either of the other 
arrangements the two words pulvis and compositus, both ending in s, would come 


. 


* To make this subject perfectly clear, it may be well to restate the same principle in different 
words. When it is directed to put any compound name into the genitive, accusative, etc., the 
direction always hag reference to that part which is in the NOMINATIVE, as the name stands in 
the Pharmacopeeia. Thus, in the following examples, Potas’sz Carbo'nas, Decoc/tum Chimaph'i- 
le, Extrac'tum Can'nabis Purifica’tum, etc., “ Carbonas,” “ Decoctum,” and “ Extractum purifi- 
catum” would alone be changed; if to the genitive, we should have “ Carbonatis,” “ Decocti,” 
and “ Extracti purificati” (for, as “ purificatum” agrees with “ Extractum,” it must change with 

_it); if to the ablative, “Carbonate,” “ Decocto,” and “ Extracto purificato.” 

4a Some compound Pharmacopeeial names consist of a noun joined with one or more adjec- 
tives: as, Syru’pus Toluta’nus (U.S. Ph.), “Syrup of Tolu;” Vi’num <Antimonia’le (Br. Ph.), 
“Antimonial Wine;” Pilu'le Cathar’tice Composite (U.S. Ph.), “Compound Cathartic Pills.” 
In writing such names, it is only necessary to take care that the adjective always agrees with 
the noun in number, gender, and case. If the noun is put in the genitive, the adjective must 

be so likewise: as, Syrupi Tolutani fluidunciam (“Take of Syrup of Tolu a fluidounce”); 
B Vint Antimonia'lis fluidrachmam (“Take of Antimonial Wine a fluidrachm”). It is to be 
observed that Toluta’nus (“ of, or pertaining to, Tolu’’) is declined like la’tus (page 672), and 
Antimonia’le like mi’te (neuter of mi’tis, page 673). But, should we have occasion to say, “To 
this mixture add the Syrup of Tolu,” then both noun and adjective must be put in the accusa- 
tive, as follows: Huie misturxe adde Syrupum Tolutanum. 
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together, producing a disagreeable alliteration. True, this might also be avoided 
by the form Compositus Jthet Pulvis; but it is usually considered preferable in Latin 
to place the noun before the adjective or participle.* 

Variations with respect to the arrangement of the different words in a phrase 
are, in fact, not uncommon. Thus, for the ‘Bark of Pomegranate Root,” our Phar- 
macopeeia has Granati Radicis Cortex, while the Prussian Pharmacopeeia (referred 
to in a note on page 666) has Cortex Radicis Granati; other similar examples 
might be cited. 


Rute Seconp.—The terms which indicate the quantity of any material in the 
prescription—such, for example, as “pound,” “ounce,” “drachm,” “seruple,” 
“grain,” “pint,” “drop,” or “minim,” ete.—must invariably be put in the accusative 
case, being directly governed by the active verb recipe, “take.” Although these 
measures of quantity are usually represented by signs (as 5, 5, 9, O, ete.), which can 
have no distinction of case, yet the student ought to be able to write them out should 
occasion require; for if he is acquainted only with the signs, he will scarcely be 
able to read a prescription written out in full, and cases might occur in which this 
would be highly important: thus, he might be applied to to interpret a prescription 
written by another physician. He who would aspire to an honorable rank in his 
profession, whether as a physician or pharmacist, must not be content with know- 
ing merely what is absolutely necessary, but should use every means within his 
power to become thoroughly accomplished in the different branches of his vocation. 

In order clearly to explain the application of the rules above given, it may be 
useful to cite a number of examples. Suppose one should wish to write out in full 
the Latin of the following :— 


Take of Sulphate of Magnesia two drachms. 
of Infusion of Senna a fluidounce. 
Mix. 

Now, according to Rule First, the material itself must be put in the genitive: we 
should then have Magnesix Sulphatis (the genitive of Magnesixe Sulphas), and Infust 
Senne (the genitive of Infusum Sennex). According to Rule Second, the word de- 
noting the quantity must be put in the accusative: therefore we must write drachmas 
(the accusative plural of drachma, a “drachm:” see the declension of Vena on 
page 661), and fluidunciam (the accusative singular of fluiduncia, a “ fluidounce.”) 
The whole, written out in full, without signs or abbreviations, would then stand as 


follows :— 
Recipe Magnesie Sulphatis drachmas duas 


Infusi Senne fluidunciam. 
Misce. 


The principle is, of course, the same however the quantities may vary: thus, we 
might substitute siz drachms for two, and three ounces for one, in which case the 


* Compare the following names occurring in the United States Pharmacopoeia,— Pilate Sapo- 
nis Composite (“Compound Pills of Soap”): Vinetura Opii Acetata (* Acetated Tincture of 
Opium”), Mistura Ferri Composita (“Compound Mixture of Iron”), Infusum Gentiane Composi- 
tum (“Compound Infusion of Gentian”), Hydrargyrum Ammoniatum (* Ammoniated Mercury”), 
Hydrargyri Oxidum Rubrum (“ Red Oxide of Mercury”), in all of which the participle or adjec- 
tive is placed after the noun. 

+ It will be seen that the principle is precisely the same as in English grammar: thus, when 
we say, in English, “Take of Infusion of Senna an ounce,” it is not the noun “Infusion,” but 
“ounce,” which is governed in the objective by the verb “ take;” “Infusion” being governed by 
the preposition “ of.” : 
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noun “fluidounce” (fluiduncia) would still be in the accusative, the only change 
being from the singular to the plural, while the terms representing the materials 
would remain unchanged. The prescription would then stand— 


Recipe Magnesiz Sulphatis drachmas sex.* 
Infusi Senne fluiduncias tres. 
Misce. 


Again: suppose we wish to put into Latin the following :— 


Take of the Carbonate of Magnesia a drachm. 
_ of the Powder of Rhubarb fifteen grains. 
of Peppermint Water two fluidounces. 
Let a mixture be made, of which a tablespoonful may be given évery two hours. 


We must first put the materials in the genitive. IMagnesix Carbonas will then be 
changed to Magnesix Carbonatis ; Pulvis Rhei, to Pulveris Rhei ; Aqua Menthe Pi- 
perite, to Aque Menthe Piperite. The quantities being put in the accusative, 
drachma is changed to drachmam, granum to grana (the accusative plural), fuid- 
uncia to fluiduncias (also accusative plural). The prescription would then stand— 


¥% Magnesie Carbonatis drachmam. 
Pulveris Rhei grana quindecim. 
Aquze Menthe Piperite fluiduncias duas. 
Fiat mistura, cujus detur cochleare magnum omni bihorio. 


Again, write the following in Latin:— 


Take of the Mixture of Ammoniac three fluidounces. 
of the Tincture of Castor half a fluidrachm. 
of Syrup of Tolu half a fluidounce. 
of Tincture of Opium five drops. 
of Cinnamon Water a fluidounce. 
Let a mixture be made. Of this a dessert-spoonful may be taken every three hours. 


Putting the materials in the genitive, we shall have to change Mistura Ammoni- 
aci to Misture Ammoniaci, Tinctura Castorei to Tincture Castorei, Syrupus Tolu- 
tanus to Syrupi Tolutani, Tinctura Opii to Tincture Opti, and Aqua Cinnamomi to 
Aque Cinnamomi. Putting the quantities in the accusative, we must write, for 
“three fluidounces,” fluiduncias tres; “half a fluidrachm,” fluidrachmam dimi- 
diam ;} “half a fluidounce,” fluidunciam dimidiam ;f “five drops,” guttas quingue; 
“a fluidounce,” fluidunciam. 

The whole prescription would then be as follows :— 

Recipe Misturze Ammoniaci fluiduncias tres. 
Tincture Castorei fluidrachmam dimidiam. 
Syrupi Tolutani fluidunciam dimidiam. 
Tincture Opii guttas quinque. 
Aque Cinnamomi fluidunciam. 
Fiat mistura. Ifujus sumatur cochleare medium omni trihorio. 


* The learner will bear in mind that the Latin numerals after éres (“ three”) are indeclina- 
ble; that is, the termination remains the same through all the cases. 

} It is to be observed that in Latin they rarely say the “half of a thing,” but commonly use 
‘half,’ as well as “whole,” simply as an adjective: thus, they say totus orbis, the “whole 
world,” urbs tota, the “whole city:” in like manner, they would say dimidius orbis (or orbis 
dimidius), “half the world,’ urbs dimidia, “half the city,’ &c. In writing, however, the 
phrase an “ounce and a half,” they do not say wnciam et dimidiam, but usually unciam (or 
sncia) cum semisse, an “ounce together with [its] half’ They likewise say sesquiuncia and 
sescuncia (see page 691). : 
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It will be observed that in the last two examples, directions have been added 
respecting the dose, end the time when it should be taken. It is, however, gene- 
rally preferable—and it is the almost universal custom in this country—to write 
the directions in English. The latter part of these prescriptions might then be 
changed as follows :— 


Fiat mistura. Signa.* Let a tablespoonful be given every two hours. 
Fiat mistura. Signa.* Let a dessert-spoonful of this be taken every three hours. 


As, however, the United States have become a place of resort for persons from 
every part of the world, and it is, therefore, important that our physicians and 
pharmacists should not be wholly ignorant of the customs of other countries, the 
two following rules relating to the proper mode of writing Latin directions, have 
been added. 


Reve Turrp.—In the directions appended to a prescription, the terms used for 
the purpose of indicating the time wuen (or Av wuicu) the medicine should be 
taken, must be put in the ablative case.f For example: — 


K% Masse de hydrargyro grana sex. 
Opii grana tria. 

Permisce (vel misce accuraté) et divide in pilulas duodecim. Warum una sumatur omni 
nocte. 


(“Take of Blue Mass (literally, “of the mass [prepared] from Mercury”) six grains, 
of Opium three grains. 
Mix thoroughly (or mix carefully) and divide into twelve pills. Of these let one be taken 
every night.) 
Recipe Decocti Cetrarie octarium. 
Hujus sumatur poculum omni trihorio. — 
(“Take of Decoction of Iceland Moss a pint. Of this let a cupful be taken every dens 
hours.”) 
Recipe Magnesie drachmam. 
Aquez Menthe Piperite fluiduncias sex. ’ 
Misce. : 
Capiat cochleare minimum omni hora. 


(“Take of Magnesia a drachm. 
of Peppermint Water six fluidounces, 
Mix [them]. 
Let him [the patient] take a teaspoonful every hour.”) 


So, if we have occasion to use for the same purpose such terms as the follow- 
ing, “half an hour” (semtho'ra), an “hour and a half” (sesquiho’ra), “two hours” 
(biho'rium) [i.e. the “space of two hours”], “three hours” (triho’rium), these Latin 
nouns (with their adjectives) must be put in the ablative: e.g. om'ni semiho'rd, 
“every half-hour,” omni bihorio, “every two hours,” quartd qudque hora, “every — 
fourth hour,” qudque semihord, “every half-hour,” qudque sesquihoré, “every hour 
and a half,” ete. etc. So, if we should wish to say, “at night,” we must write noc’te 
(the ablative of nox, “night’”), “at evening,” ves "pere (the ablative of vesper), ete. 
In like manner, we say horé somni, “at the hour of sleep,” or hor@ decubitis, “at 


* The imperative mood of signo, to “mark,” or “ write.” at 

+ Mane, “in the morning,’ commonly regarded as an adverb, is perhaps the ablative case of - 
some obsolete noun. Vespere, “in the evening,” though usually called an adverb, appears to. be | ne 
nothing more than the ablative singular of vesper, “evening,” a noun of the third declension. — 
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the hour (or time) of going to bed,” that is, “at bedtime;” hord sextd, “at the sixth 
hour,” or at six o'clock; medidé nocte, “at midnight.” If we use the noun in the 
plural, the rule is the same: e.g. alternis dicbis, “every other day :” literally, “on 
alternate days;” singulis noctibus, “in each of the nights,” that is, “every night;” 
in all of which examples, as it will be scen, the noun and adjective (whenever it 
has an adjective) are put in the ablative. 


Rute Fourra.—Nouns or adjectives showing How LONG any process or course is 
to be continued, must be put in the accusative, usually governed by per, “through,” 
“during,” or “for:” as, macera per horam, “macerate for an hour,” continuetur per 
sex dies, “let it be continued for six days,” coque per quadrantem hore, “boil for a 
quarter of an hour,” etc. 


Prepositions governing the Accusative, 


Ad, to, or at; also, according to: as, ad defec- “sewed up in linen” (applied to certain 
tio/nem an’imi, “ to fainting.” powders, poultices, etc.). 

An’‘te, before: as, an'te decu'bitum, “before | Per, through, by, during, for: as, per ho'ram, 
lying down :” ze. before going to bed. | _ “for an hour,” etc. ? 
Con’tra, against: as, con’tra ver'mes, “against ; Post, afler: as, post par/tum, “after parturi- 

worms :” 7.e. anthelmintic. tion.” 

In, when it signifies-to, or into,* governs the | Pree’ter, beyond, exceeding: as, pre’ter natu’- 
accusative: as, te’re in pul/verem, “rub or ram, “beyond or contrary to [the usual 
grind to a powder;” contun’de in mas/sam,! course of | nature.” 

“beat into a mass.” Secun’dum, according to: as, secun'dum ar’tem, 

In’fra, below: as, in'fra or’bitam, “below or aoe according to [the rules] of art.” 
beneath the orbit.” Sub, near, towards: as, sub fi’nem, “near the 

In’ter, between: as, in’ter scap'ulas, “ between | end.” 


the shoulders.” Su’per, on, or upon: as, su’per pan’num (or 
In’tra, in, or within: as, in lin’teum consu’tum, alw’tam) exten'de, “spread upon cloth (or 
leather).” 


Prepositions governing the Ablative. 


A, ab, or abs, from, by: as, vis a ter’go, “ force | In, when it signifies simply in or on* (and can- 
from behind ;” ab ed@ par’te, “from that part.” not be rendered by into): as, in ventric’ulo, 
Cum, with: as, hydrar'gyrum cum cre’té, “in the stomach;” in u/tero, “in the ute-, 


“mereury with chalk.” rus.” 
De, from, of: as, de di’e in diem, “from day to | Pro, for, according to: as, suma’tur pro po/tu, 
day.” “let it be taken for [or as] a drink;” pro re 


E, or ex, out, from, out of: as, detraha’tur e na'ta, “according. to circumstances.” 
brach’io san’guis, “let blood be drawn from | Sub, when it signifies simply wnder or beneath, 
the arm:” mas’sa ex hydrar’gyro, “mass without any idea of motion to. or towards a 
[prepared] out of mercury.” | place or thing (see note to In). 


The table following comprises the most important of those Latin verbs which 
are likely to be used in writing prescriptions, directions, ete, By observing the 
power or signification of the different moods and tenses, as explained at the begin- 
ning of the table (see Do, da’re, Co'lo, cola're, etc.), the learner will be able to apply 
the same to such other verbs as he may meet with. Thus, if he knows that det'raho 
signifies to “draw” (compare ex’traho, of the third conjugation), he would know 
that det’rahat must mean “he may draw,” or “let him draw,” and detraha'tur (in 


> 

* To make the proper distinction between im governing the accusative, and in governing the 
ablative, at first seems difficult; but it is only necessary to consider the sense in which it is used. 
Whenever there is an idea of passing or changing from one place or state into another, in is fol- 
lowed by the accusative: eg. red’ige in pul’verem, “ reduce to powder :” here, the idea implies a 
change from one state to another; so tjicia’tur in ventric'ulum, “let it be thrown into the 
stomach,” in which ease the change is from one place to another. But if we speak of a thing 
being already in a certain place or state, the preposition is invariably followed by the ablative: 
as, tn ventric’ulo, “in the stomach;” in u’tero, “in the uterus;” in pul'vere, “in powder or 
dust.” In English, speaking familiarly, we sometimes use “in” for “into,” but in writing Latin 
we must always consider the idea as above explained; for, whether we say, pour the liquor in 
the bottle, or into the bottle, the meaning is the same; therefore we must say in Latin, fun’de 


hiquo'rem in lage’nam, never in lage’nd. 
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ON WRITING PRESCRIPTIONS. 


the passive), “it may be drawn,” or “let it be drawn.” So reji¢’io, to “reject” 
(compare adji¢’to), if put in the subjunctive present (reji¢’iat), would signify “he 
[or it} may reject;” in the passive (rejicia'tur), “it may be rejected,” ete. So 
ejig'io, to “eject;” injig’io, to “inject [or throw into],” etc. ete. It is important, 
however, always to note the conjugation to which a verb belongs; for while those 
of the first conjugation form the present subjunctive third person in -et (or -ent), 
the others form it in -at (or -ant). We need scarcely remark, that if the student 
wishes fully to master this branch of the subject, he will have to commence the 
study of Latin in earnest, which, indeed, he ought by all means to do, if his cir- 
cumstances and time permit. The comparatively brief instructions here given, are 
intended for those who have not time to study the subject very fully; or else to 
teach such as may already possess some knowledge of Latin, how to apply that 
knowledge most advantageously in their medical and pharmaceutical studies. 

It should be observed that the third person plural of the subjunctive present (as 
well as of several other tenses) is formed by inserting x before the ¢ of the singu- 
lar: thus, det, “he may give;” dent, “they may give;” so ca'piat or su'mat, “he 
may take;” ca'piant or su’mant, “they may take.’ In like manner, in the passive, 
nis added to form the plural: accordingly, de’tur, capia'tur, suma'tur, are changed 
to den'tur, capian'tur, suman’tur, ete. 

Fi'o, f’eri, an irregular verb, signifying to “‘be made,” to “become,” to “be,” is 
much used in prescriptions, but nearly always in the subjunctive present: as, singu- 

lar, fi'at, “it may be made,” “let it be made,” or “let there be made;” plural, 
fi'ant, “they may be made,” “let them be made,” or “let there be made?” e.g. fi'at 
mistu'ra, “let a mixture be made;” ji'ant pilu’le duod’ecim, “let twelve pills be 
made,” ete. 

The following are some of the most important Latin terms and phrases (not 
hitherto explained) used in prescriptions, directions, etc. :— 

Absen’te fe'bre, “fever being absent” (or“in | Cy’athus (second declension, masculine), a 


the absence of fever’). “wineglass” or “wineglassful.” 
Ad lib’itum, “ at or actording to the pleasure De di'e in diem, “ from day te day.” 


[of the patient].” Do'nec, “ until. z 
Adstan'te fe'bre, “ fever being present.” Dum Febris ab/sit, “ while the fever is ab- 
AST (indeclinable), “some,” “several.” sent.” 
A’na (abbreviated aa), “ of each.” See ANA, Dum fe'bris ad’stet, “ while the fever is on or 
in the Dictionary. present.” 
Bid/uum, “ the space of two days.” Ejus'dem, “ of the same” (gen. of ¢’dem). 
Bis in die, “twice a day.” Fe'bre duran’te, or duran’te fe'bre, the “ fever 


Cochlea're am’plum lar’gum or mag’num,* a | continuing” (7.e. “if the fever continues”). 
“tablespoonful” (literally, a “large or big Fo’tus, a “ fomentation” (fourth declension). 
spoon”). Frustilla’tim, “in small pieces.” 

Cochlea're me'dium or mod’icum, a “ dessert- Gutta’tim, “drop by drop.” 
spoonful” (literally, a “middle or moderate Haus'tus, ‘as draught” (fourth declension). 
[sized] spoon’’). He'ri, “yester day.” 

Cochlea're mintimum, a “ teaspoonful” (lite- Ho'ris alter’nis, or alter’nis ho'ris, “every 
rally, the ‘smallest spoon:” 7.e. aspoon of the | other hour.” 
smallest size); also termed Cochlea’re par’vum In'dies, “ daily,” or “from day to day,’ “t 


or par’vulum, a “small spoon.” In pr omp’tu, “in readiness.” 
Cochlea’tim, “ by spoonfuls,” Jule’pus, jule’pum, or jula’pium, a « julep. ie 
Cras, “to-morrow.” Lage'na, a “ bottle.” 


Cucurbit'ula cruen’ta, ) a “cupping-gilass.” Le'ni fo'co, “ by a gentle fire.” 
See these terms in Len'to ig’ne, “by a slow fire.” 
Cucurbit/‘ula sic’ca, the Dictionary. Manip'ulus, a“ handful.” 


* When Gochlen’re is used by itself—that is, without any qualifying word, such as me’dium, 
or min‘imum,—it is to be understood as signifying a “tablespoonful.” It would, however, re 
better always to mention the kind of spoonful; for even when the medicine is of that character 
that a little more or less might not be attended with any serious OR OeS, | it is always 
satisfactory to the patient or attendants to have explicit directions. 
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Mi'ca pa'nis, “ crumb of bread.” 

Mo're sol’ito, “in the ffsual manner.” 

Pan'nus lin'‘teus, a “linen cloth.” 

_ Per sal’tum, “by a leap or spring :” applied 
to blood when it flows from the vein in a‘jet. 

Phi’ata, a “ vial or phial.” 

Ple'no ri’vo, “in a full stream.” 

Post ci’bum, “after eating” (literally, “after 
food”). 

Pro ratio'ne, “in proportion to:’ as, pro 
tim'peltis ratio'ne, “in proportion to the vio- 
lence of the attack.” 

Pr “according as.” - 

Quan'tum suf'ficit, or quan'tum suffig’iat, a 
“sufficient quantity” (literally, “as much as 
suffices,” or “as much as may suffice’). 

Quan'tum vis, “as much as yeu choose” 
(literally, “as much as you will”). 

Qua'ter in dive, “four times a day.” 

Quotid'ie, “ daily.” 

Semiho’ra,* © half an hour.” 


Se’mis, gen. semis’sis, a “ half.’ 

Semiun'cia,* “half an ounce.” 

Seplima'na (first declension), a “ week.” 

Sescun’cia,* or Sesquiun'cia* (better Un'cia 
cum semis’se), an “ounce and a half.” 

Sesquiho'ra,* an “hour and a half.” 

Sta’‘tim, “immediately.” 

Subin'de, “now and then.” 

Ter in di'e, or ter di’e, “three times a day.” 

Trid’uum, the “space of three days.” 

U'ter, uti, “to use.’ This verb (which is 
called a‘ depo’nent verb,” that is, one having 
a passive form with an active signification), 
instead of governing the accusative, like most 
other active verbs, always ,governs the abla- 
tive: eg. uta’tur linimen’to cal’cis, “let him ~ 
use, or make use of, lime liniment;” wtan’lur 
lotio'nibus cre'bris, “let them use frequent 
lotions.” N.B.—Lo’tio may be used either in 
the sense of a “wash,” or the “act of wash- 
ing.” 


* 1t may be observed as a universal rule, that when a simple noun forms the termination of 
a compound, the latter is declined in the same manner as the simple word: thus, fluidun’cia, 
semiun’cia, sesquiun'cia, etc. are declined precisely like wn'cia; and semtho'ra, sesquiho'ra, etc. 
like ho’ra: so merid’ies, “mid-day,” is declined like di’es, “day;” and pertussis, “ hoeping- 
cough,” like tussis, a “cough.” If, however, the termination is changed, it is obvious that the 
declension must be different; biho’rium, triho’rium, etc., being neuter nouns of the second 
decleusion, are declined like ligamentum, on page 663. 
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[See Doss, in the Dictionary.] 


..Dj. to Dij. 
£3). to f3ij. 


Absinthium ....... 
Acetum colchici 


Acetum scille............. .f 38s. to £3). 
Achillea millefolium..........9j. to Dij. 
Acid. acetic. dilutum....... ..£5j. to f3ss. 
Acid. arseniosum...... ssesesenegs to § of a gr. 


e271, X. to 388. 
deneneRecshde £0. 20. Ne 


Acid. benzoicum..... 
Acid, carbolicum. 


Acid. citricum..... + gr. X. to 388. 
Acid. hydrocyanic. dilut..... Mj. to Miv. 
ACI: MA ULOTATL vo r0oauns vesuestts f5ss. to f5ij. 
Acid. muriaticum dilut....... . to TLxxx. 
Acid. nitric. dilut.......... see ITLX. to HLXxx. 
Acid. phosphoricum dilut... 1x. to f3j. 
Acid. sulphuric. dilut......... Tx. to TL xxx. 
Acid. tannicum ........ gr. j. to gr. v. 
Acid. tartaricum.. gr. V. to 53ss. 


‘Bt. 1ho to gr. gb 
eee “er. }. to gr. ij. 


Aconitia ..... 
Aconiti folium....... 


seteeeee 


Aconiti radix....... «Zt. 88. to gr. j. 
PACDN OP cicvutanect cbs sutoccedesbencs EL XX, 60 TULL, 
/Ether fortior............ + TILxx. to £5j. 


ase IU XX. tO Lo}. 
oT v. to gr. xX. 


#8ther sulphuricus.... 
Aletris.... 


Poreeerrerrrrrrrsy 


Allium ....... .588. to 5ij. 

Aloe s.scRecs gr. iij. to gr. xv. 
Altheea.......... agasentaioases banc OUb UO eBBe 
Alumen ......... Mburtsosats sosesoeeQhTs Vo LO D> 
Alumine et ammon. sul.....gr. vy. to Dj. 
Ammoniacum....... areeeaeus «+21. X. tO Dj. 
Ammoniz carbonas...........g1r. V. to Bj. 
Ammoniz murias..............gr. V. to Dj. 
Ammoniz valerianas......... gr. ij. to gr. viii. 
PATIOUNUIN “or.chcconccesoss +21. XV. to 5j. 
Angelica .... --588. to 3). 
Angustura... + gr. X. tO gr. Xxx. 
Anisum ....... +- QT. XV. to 3j. 
ANTHEMS 255. oie. cscecoseses hy 

Ant. et pot. tart. diaph Re sued 

Ant. et pot. tart. emetic 

Antimonii oxidum......... 

Antimon. sulph. precip......gr. j. to gr. iij. 
Apocynum cannab. (pulv.)...gr. xy. to gr. XXX. 
Aqua acidi carbon...........004 ad libitum. 


Aq. ammo. (dilut. in hsbewigt gfe to T1Lxxx. 
Aqua cinnamomi.. -«f 388. to f 5ij. 
Aqua creasoti....... sof 3). to f5ij. 


Agua foeniculi.. sas ‘ 
Aqua laurocerasi. «M1 xxx. to f3j. 


seeeeeee 


Aqua menthe piperi #......£ 5). to f3iv. 
Aqua menthe viridis.........f 5j. to f5iv. 
Aqua ros®...........0. sseeeseeeesld libitum. 


Aralia nudicaulis.... 
Aralia spinosa..........06 
Argenti nitras..... 
Argenti oxidum... 
Armoracie radix. 
PATINCA ac ccctacconnetsoes 
Arsenici iodidum. 


-Bj. to 5j. 

+-Dj. to 5j. 4 
+g gr. to gr. ij. 
oe gr. to gr. ij. 
++-9j. to 3j. 

gr. V. to gr. x. 
zy; to 3 of a gr. 


seeeeee 


aeeee 


PAT UTS. csateasavasreey Lar. x. to 5ss. 
Asarum ... eeqpccecee fT. XX. £0 OT. XEX. 
BBCIOPIAR ieccscsutestacetsstetst ss gr. xx. to 3j. 
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re ‘gr. apo to gr. 4. 
soe QT to gr. x. 
Aurantii amari cortex........58s. to 5j. 
Azedarach (decoc.) (for a 

child) ...... shaciahs bb kawabhod «a tablespoonful. 
Balsamum Peruvianum......gr. x. to 588. 
Balsamum Tolutanum........gr. x. to 5ss. 
Barii chloridum. 
Belladonne folia.... 
Belladonne radix.. 
Benzoinunr .........65 
Berberin....... 
Bismuthi subcarbonas. 


+ gr. j. to gr. v. 
+21. 88. to gr. iij. 
“gr. X. to 3ss. 


20. v. to er. xly. 


Bismuthi subnitras............ gr. v. to 3j. 
Bistorte radix......... + Zt. X. to 5ss. 
Brominium. gr. } to gr. ij. 
Brucia .. gr. } to gr.d. 
Buchw .iisesarss +20. XX. to 5j. 
Cadmii sulphas. +++ QP. 88. to gr. ij. 
Calatanalss. css sieceses +e Qt X. tO 3j. 
Calcis carbonas precip......gr. X. to 5ss. 
Caluinba........- «2. X. to Dj. 
Camphora.. -gr.j. to gr. x. 
Canella...... «Bt. X. to 588. 
Cantharis... Zr. 8s. to gr. j. 
Capsicum... “gr. ij, to gr. x. 


Cardamomum..... sp occabackav eds gr. v. to Dj. 
Carthamus (infus.).............f 3ij. to f5iv. 
GaP UR sscaescguestiverssssacsar 
Caryophyllus. 
Cascarilla ..... 
Cassia fistul 
Cassia Marilandica 
Castoreum......... 3 


Chimaphiia......... 

Chiretta ......... Spikes suseae «80. X. tO pro XX. 
Chloroformum purific........ My. to Mxl. 
Cimicifuga ............. ieapanekow gr. x. to 5ss. 


Cinchona pulv........++ ++.588. to 3ss. 
Cinchoniz sulphas... -.-gr. j. to gr. v. 
Cinnamomi oleum.............Mj. to Miv. 
Cinnamomum .. weveveves Rte Ve TO OYe 
Colchici radix... +gr. j. to gr. v. 
Colchici semen......... --@V. j. to gr. iij. 
Confectio aromatica........ +-gr. X. to 3. 
Confectio aurantii corticis..5j. to 3j. 
Confectio opii......... 


See Liquor Barii Chloridi. 


--gr. X. to Dij. 
Confectio rose... 5j. to 3j. 
Confectio senne.. -.5j. to 3ss. 
Conium ........... gr, ij. to gr. v. 
Contrayervee radix.... «gr. X. to 3j. 
Copaibe a... eens sant . Xv: to f53j. 
ee (puly.) gr. x. to gr. xxx. (Tinct.) f3ss, 

0 £5). 

Coriandrum dj. to 5j- 


Cornus (puly.) «oJ. t0' Sj. 
Cornus circinata (pulv.)......9j. to 5). 
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Cornus sericea (pulv.)........Dj. to 3j. 


Cotula, infusion................£3j. to £3ij. 
Creta preparata...............gT. X. to 38s, 
CROCNS a cass ccchces pues soll. X. tO Sr. XXX. 
Cubeba............ aaa --3j. to 5iij. 
Cumini semina..... + Dj. to 5j. 

Cupri subacetas................used externally. 
Cupri sulphas, emefic......... gr. v. to gr. x. 
Cupri sulphas, tonic..... gr. t to gr. j. 
Cuprum ammoniatum........gr. } to gr. iv. 
CARGO avcgs cece eens atccecnebe ¥., tO. SAB: 


Cusparize Corte... veweei BP. y. to Dj. 
Cusso (or Koosso)... «388. 


Cydonium......... gakce ad libitum, 
Cypripedium.................6..8%. X. £0 gr. XV. 
Decoct. cetrariw........ .f3ij. to f5iij. 
Decoct. chimaphile. f 5ij. to f3iij. 
Decoct. cinchone......... ..f 3j. to f 3ij. 
Decoct. cornfs floride........03j. to f 3ij 
Decoct. dulcamare............ f3ss. to f 3ij. 


Decoct. hematoxyli... 
Decoct. querciis alb.. 


Decoct. sarsaparille........ f Siij. to f Zvi. 
Decoct. sarsaparille comp...f 3iij. to f $vi. 
Decoct. senege.............. «.«f 3j. to f 3ij. 
Decoct. uve ursi................ f3j. to f3ij. 
Delphinium (tinct. of seed)..Nx. to MN xxx. 
Digitalin:..7.,,.<ci.-. suveweccccsPs gy (0 BT. « 
Digitalis (folia)..... «gr. § to gr. ii) 
Divspyros (dried). 3j. to 5ij. 
Dracontium .. <P. a. tO OT. XX. 


Dulcamara ....... 
Elaterium... 
Birgotag tices .s8,sc05 +21. V. to gr. XXX. 
Erigeron (infus.)................f3ij. to f3iij. 
Erigeron Canadense(pulv.)..gr. xx. to 5j. 
Euonymus (pulyv.).......066 +-Dj. to Bj. 
Eupatorium (pulyv.). gr. x. to gr. Xxx. 
Euphorbia corollata, emetic..gr. x. to gr. xx. 
Extract. absinth...............g7. X. to Dj. 


EStIACT.- AGOTE :32. 25. cece ens gr. ss. to gr. j. 
Extract. aconiti alcohol......gr. + to gr. j. or ij. 
Extract. aloes. ...........506000- gr.v. to gr. xv. 
Extract. anthemidis fluid... 1xx. to f5j. 
pPxtract. arnice alcohol.....gr. 4 to gr. j. 
Extract. belladonne ........ gr. ¢ to gr. ij. 
Ext. belladonne alcohol.....gr. ¢ to gr. ij. 
Extract. buchu fluidum......f5j. 

Extract. cannabis.............. gr. + to gr. v. 


Extract. cimicifuge fluid... f5ss. 

Extract. cinchone.............g0. X. to 58s. 

Extract. cinchone fiuid...... f5ss. to f5j. 

Extract. colchici acet.........gr. 4 to gr. ij. 

Ext. colchici rad. fluid........ Ty. to TLxy. 
txt. colchici seminis fluid..1v. to TMLxv. 

Extract. colocynth. alcoh...gr. iij. to gr. vi 


Ext. colocynth. comp......... ary. to Dy.” ” 
Extract. conii:....s2....... gr. ij. to gr. x. 
Extract. conii alcohol........gr. j. to gr. iv. 
Extract. conii fluidum........ Ty. to TYLx. 
Extract. digitalis alcohol....gr. ss. to gr. ij. 
Extract. dulcamare....... ++ gr. V. to gr. x. 
Ext. dulcamare fluidum.....1.xx. to f3j. 


Extract. ergote fluidum..... 1x. to f53ss. 
Extract. gentiane.............gr. Vv. to Dj. 
Ext. gentiane fluidum.......f3ss. to f5j 
Extract. glycyrrhize.........ad libitum. 
Extract. graminis «Zr. V. to gr. XX. 
Extract. hematoxyli..........gr. x. to 5ss. 
Extract. hellebori alcohol...gr. y. to gr. xv. 
Extract. humuilli............... gr. v. to Dj. 
Extract. hyoscyami...........gr. ij, to gr. x. 
- Extract. hyoscyami alcoh...gr. j. to gr. iv. 

Ext. hyoscyami way ties Ty. to Mx. 
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Extract. ignatie alcohol.....gr. } to gr. } 
Extract. ipecacuan. fluid..... Mj. to T1Lxx. 
Extract. jalape......... Bcaaaasad gr. V. to gr. xx. 
Extract. juglandis.............gr. XV. to gr. Xxx. 


Extract. krameriz.... 


-£T..X. tO gr. Xx. 
Extract. lactuce........... 


.gr. ij. to gr. xv. 


Extract. lupuline fluidum..Mv. to Thx. 
Ext. nucis vomice alcoh.....gr. } to gr. ij. 
PEXETAGE. ONE aa. ccat sso ssenne sacs gr. to gr.j. 


Extract. papaveris.... 
Extract. podophylli 
Ext. pruni Virgin. fluidum..f3j. 

Extract. quassie... gr. iij. to gr. v. 
Extract. rhei.............. Zr. V. to gr. XX. 
Extract. rhei alcohol.........gr. v. to gr. Xx. 
Extract. rhei fluidum.........£3ss. to £5]. 


«gr. ij. to gr. x. 


Extract. sarsaparille.........2r. x. to 3j. 
Extract. sarsap. fluidum.....f3j. 
Extract. senege alcohol.....gr. v, to gr. xv. 


Extract. senne fluidum......f 3ss. 
Extract. serpentariz fluid...f5ss. to £3]. 
Ext. spigeli et sen. fluid...f5ij. 
Extract. spigelia fluid........f3j. 


Extract. stramonii............. gr. j. to gr. ij. 
Extract. stramonii alcoh.....gr.4 to gr. j. 
Extract. taraxaci............... gr. X. to 5j. 


Extract. taraxaci fluidum...f5j. to f5ij. 
Extract. uva ursi fluidum...f3j to f3ij. 
ixtract. valerian alcoh....gr. y. to gr. x. 


Extract. valerian fiuid.....£5j. 
Ext. veratri virid. fluid...... TMLv. to Mx. 
Ext. zingiberis fluidum...... 1x. to 1.xx. 
Ferri chloridum................, gr. iij. to gr. v. 
MOEUE (CEQA: wax tonnacosedocdusss: gr. lij. to gr. vj. 
Ferri et ammonia citras.....gr. iij. t) gr. vj. 
Ferri et ammon. sulphas.....gr. x. t) gr. xv. 
Ferri et ammon. tartras...... gr. X. to 58s. 
Ferri et potasse tartras.....gr. x. to 5ss. 
Ferri et quinia citras......... gr. v. 
Ferri ferrocyanidum..........gr. ij. to gr. v. 
WPOPTT THERM acswscktanessscos access gr. ij. to gr. x. 
Ferri oxidum hydrat. (as an 

antidote to arsenic)........ .f5ss. to f5iv. 
Ferri phosphas......... -gr. lij. to gr. x. 
Ferri pulyis............. .gr. j. to gr. iij 


Ferri pyrophosphas... 


Ferri subcarbonas.. +27. V. to Dj. 


Ferri sulphas................. +27. ij. to gr. Vj. 
Ferri sulphas exsiccata...... gr. j. to gr. v. 
Ferrum ammoniatum......... gr. lij. to gr. x. 
Ferrum redactum.............. gr. j. to gr. iij. 
MICE ee rtccas se sreeeeee Al libitum. 
Filicis radix........ -5j. to 5ij. 


Feeniculi semina. 


- 9). to 3j. 
Frasera (puly.).....“ 


+. - 21. XX. to 5j. 


Galbanum ........ ee +2. V. tO BY. XY. 
Galia (puly.)....... seoRE. Xo hO. She he 
Gambogia........... 27. j. to gr. iij. 
Gaultheria (infus.).. .-£3ij. 
Gelsemium . ce -gr. V. to gr. xx. 


+-2r. V. to Dj. 


.).- 80. X. tO QT. XXX. 
Geranium (pulv.).........0..00 gr. xX. to gr. xxx. 
Geum, decoction.. -f 3j. to f3ij. 
Gillenia (pulv.).... -. QT. XX. to gr. XXX 
Glycerina...... deacons sooel Bj. to F3i)- 


Gossypii radix..... 
Granati cortex.... 
Guaiaci lignum.. 


---Qr. V. tO gr. XXX. 
-9j. to 5j- 
-5j. to 5ij. 


Guaiaci resina..... eee QT. X, tO Dj. 
RCO SOMA caretkestistecrcsccescees 5). to 5ij. 
Helianthemum extractum..gr. j. to gr. ij. 
Helleborus ............... covectssi. Wa. G0 Ona 
Hepatica (infus.).......... cece Sj. to. SIV. 
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Heche ra... -ccecereerreveresers +5j- to 5ij. 
THUMIUIUS .......0crereeeceeseeseoes gr. y. to Dj- 
Hydrarg. chlorid. corrosiv.. -£T. qs. to gr. 2. 
Hyadr. chlor. mite, alterat...gr. py to gr. 2. 


Hydr. chlor. mite, cathar.. zt ¥ to Dj. 
Hydrarg. cy anidum ae meer rap to gr. 
Hydrarg. iodidum rubrum..gr. yg to gr. ‘ 
Hydrarg. jodidum viride.....gr. to gr. iij. or iv. 
Hydrarg. oxiduns nigrum...gr. j. to gr. iij. 
Iydrarg. oxidum rubrum... ‘ised externally. 
Hydr. sulphas flava, emet....gr. ij. to gr. v. 
Hydrarg. sulphuret. uigr....gr. vy. to Dj. 
Hydrargyrum ammoniat....used externally. 
Hydrar, eyrum cum creté....gr. iij. to gr. x 
Hy drastis..........0...-.+ see Bls XV: tO BT. XXX, 
Hyoscyami folium.. £0. lij. to gr. x. 
Hyoscyami semen... ++. £1 J. to gr. V. 
Tenatia (puly.),...c0..s-cceeeoee QT. Hj. tO gr. V. 
Infusum angusture ..........f 3). to £3ij- 
Infusum anthenridis.. «Af 3j- to £3ij- 
Infusum buchu......... af 3j. to f 3ij. 
Infusum calumbee.. f 3j. to f5ij- 
Infusum capsici...... f3ss. to f 3j- 
Infusum caryophylli.......-..f 5j. to £3ij- 
Infusum cascarille....... .--f 5). to £3ij- 


Infusum catechu comip.....-- £3}. to f 5ij. 
Infusum cinchone flava:.....f 3j- to f 5ij- 
Infusum cinchone rubree...f 3). to f 3ij- 
Infusum digitalis.............. f ij. to f5ss. 
Infusum eupatorii... +f 3j. to f3ij- 
Infusum gentians comp....f 3ss. to f3ij- 


Infusum humiuli..............+ f 3). to f3ij. 
Infusum juniperi... woof Bij 
Infusum ikrameriz.. 


Tnfusum lini comp.. ..ad libitum 
Infusum pareiree.......-seee f3j. to £3ij- 
Infusum picis liquide segtenrs f3j. to f3ij. 
Infusum proni Vir ginianee..f 51). to f 3iii. 
Infusum quassia........-+ ..£3ss. to f 3ij. 
Infusum rhei....... eaves ..f 38s. to f 3ij. 
Infusum rosa comp.....+++-f eee to f£3ij-. 
Infusum salvie.....-... 


Infusum senne....-. 
Infusum serpentaria. 
{nfusum simarube.... 
Infusum spigelie.... 


i fees, to ai. 


Tnfusum taraxaci.... “f ij. 
Infusum valeriane...---..---f 5ij. 
Infusum cas ea eof 5i)- 
Trmula.ns..-..csysereeses ---9j. to 5j- 
Todinium ........ ceseseseQ0e & to Br. Ife 


gr. 8. to gr. ij. 
-@Y. X- tO BY. XXX. 
oo @T. X..t0 gr. XX. 
~2r. X. to Dj. 
-3j. to 3). 


Tpecac uanha, “diaphoretic.. 
Ipecacuanha, emetic 
Tris versicolor... 
Jalapa ....... 
JUNIPCTUS......-rerereeeseseesees 


Juniperus Virginiana.........no dose. 

brs eine pi eae ye gr. x. to 5ss-. 
Koosso, or Kousso. See Cusso. 
Krameria (extract)......-.-- gr. X. to gr. Xx. 
Lactucarium... «gr. ¥. to gr. X- 
Lapp2.......+-.. % + 3j- to Sij. 
Lauri bacce........... gr. x. to Dj 
Leptandra (puly-.)... SeQh. RVERO. Sf 
Leptandrin.......... gr. z to gr. j- 
Limonis cortex........ . = adjuvant 
Linum catharticum........... Bj. to Bj. 


Liquor ammonia, See Aqua Ammonia, 
Liquor ammonie acetatis-..f 5ij. to f 5ss. 


Liquor barii chloridi.........- Miij. to NLx. 
Liquor calcis.......-..+- -f 3j. to f Siv. 
Liquor calcis chloridi. . Nxx. to f5j. 
Liquor ferri citratis............ TiLv. to Tx. 


Liquor fervi iodidi. See Syrupus Ferri Todidi. 
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Liquor ferri nitratis........... My. to TLXv. or x& 
Liquor iodinii comp...... see MIL. to HLXxx. 
Liquor magnesiz citratis...f 3xij. 

Liquor morphizv sul phatis...f 3ss. to f3ij. 
Liquor potass2............+0000. TLy. to T1_Lxx. 
Liquor potass arsenitis.....My. to TLxx. 
Liquor potassae carbonatis...1x. to £5j. 
Liquor potasse citratis......f 3ss. 


Liquor sode......,....- -NLy. to TNLxx. 
Liriodendron (puly.). oooeje 60 Sije 
Lithiw carbomas......- «+ QTV. tO gr. X- 


Lobelia, emetic...... 
Lupuling: -dscs-ans>- 
LYCOPUS.«. -ceecererercoeerse 
Macis... 
Maguesiac.-ccccceccres 
Magnesia carbonas cooee tO Sij- 
Magnesiz sulphas....--..---+-.358- to 3). 
Magnolia (pulv.)...........- 144085 £0 Bje 
Manganesii carbonas......-.T. V- 

Manganesii sulphas, cath....5j. to 5ij. 
Mant@s tiarrnr-en pais vree'se oriscae 358. to 3]. 
Marrubium Dj. to Bj. 


eee. LT V. tO Dj. 
oo: 2Ts Ve tO £1. Ke 
-¢ pt. to 1 pt. 
-Dj. to 5ss. 
-.Dj- to 3j- 


Mastiche ... £r. X. to 388. 
Matico (puly.) sereereB88. tO 5ij- 
Matricaria...... poh ap ein 5j- to 3ss. 
Melissa. ........ Bs extkes os 3): to 5ij. 
Mentha piperita.. aus -5j. to 5ij. 
Mezereum ....... ss enereerseeeereoe Ps r. x. to 58s. 


.f 3ij. to f 3 viii. 
-f3ss. to f5ij. 
Mistura chloroformi. 
Mistura creta.......... ie 
Mistura ferri comp...-.-.--.+ f3ss. 

Mistura glycyrrhize comp...a tablespoonful. 
Mistura potassee citratis......f3ss. 
Monarda........5j. to 5ij. See Oleunr Monardaa 


Mp iti go ag ass npnepsco essa -gr. + to gr. Z. 
Morphis acetas.. ‘er. 2 to gr. E 
Morphize murias.... os a to gr. $ 

Morphie sulphas... a 4 to gr. i 


MOSCHUS...ps-ccons seer ee i. to gr. X. 


Mucilago acacie.... snd 5ij. to £3). 
Mucilago sassafras....--..-.--£5ij. to £5). 
Mucuna (syrup)......- severed Bij. tO £5iv- 
Myristica... x. to 5ss- 
BVI cate sig tenn nsne eoceoese ved or x. to i. 


Nectandra.... 
Nux vomica...., 


Oleoresina cubebe.....-. 
Oleoresina lupuline...------.. 
Oleoresina piperis...-.-...---.M ¢ to Mj- 
Oleoresina zingiberis....... -- ML 5, to Mj. 
Oleum amygdale amare...-NL 4 to Mj. 


Oleum amygdale dulcis......£3j. to f3ss. 
Qloutit AMEE A. tosses cccccetenee Ny. to TLxy- 
Oleum anthemidis.. + ML¥, to Lx. 
Oleum cajuputi........ .-.- Ij. to Mij- 
Oleum camphore --- BLj. to My. 
Gleum cari.....-. mM). to MLviik 
Oleum caryophylhi ........-... Tj. to Mv. 
Ol. chenopodii (for child)... My. to Mx. 
Oleum cinnamomi........ «TIL j. to Ty. 
Oleum copaibe....... coocecessa hE Kn LOA Ve 
Oleum cubebee.....ccceeccceees -NLvi, to TL xia, 
Oleum erigerontis Canad....Mj. to Mv. 
Oleum foeniculi.....-.....-0.see NL¥. to Tx. 
Oleum gaultheriv...- Tj. to MLiij- 
Oleum bedeomz RL hes 


Oleum juniperi..... «Ly. to THXY¥. 
Oleum lavandule... ML j. to NLy. 
Oleum limionis........0.....---- Mj. to Thy. 


TABLE OF DOSES. 


Oleum. Jinis...2..2ss.............f5ij. to £3). 


Oleum menthe piperite..... My. to MLx. 
Oleum menthe viridis........ Ty. to Tx. 
Oleum monarde ............... THLij. to NLiij. 


Oleum morrhue.... 
Oleum myristice... 
Oleum olive... 


a f5ij. to £3). 
esse TIL]. to Ty. 
£5 ij. to f3ij. 


Oleum origani................... TYLj. to My. 
Oleum pimentz.... see MLij. to MLvi. 
Oleumi pulegii.......-........00. Ti. to Ty. 
Oleum Wei s...22.........2... f3ss. to f 5j- 
Oleum rosmarini... -- NLij. to MNLy. 
Oleum sabine...... «Mj. to My. 
Oleum sassafras. sot 20: LY 
Oleum sesami.....3.............. f5j. to f3ss. 
Oleum succini rectificatum..NLv. to NLxv. 
Olenm. tabaci. 0255-2 ..,25.<.--: TH ¢ to M1 b. 


Oleum terebinthine, ant’...£5j. to f 5ss. 
Oleum terebinthine, diw7..NLx. to f5ss. 
Oleum theobrome............. 5i- 

Oleum thymi.......... =e 
Oleum tiglii...... 
Oleum valeriane... 


OpeOih pasos aes cscs s “gr. % to gr. iij. 
Oxymelas.;:.- ..£5j. to f 3ss. 
Oxymel scille. «--+f 588. to £5ij. 
PRBS « ete nedees --55s. to 3j. 
RDG GR aisingihcatpea~s0--asehows 5j- to 5ij. 
Pareira .. i ree xx. to 5j. 
POpO 2. easvse ctine 
Petroselimgun:..cisss....0<.5.0003 “applied externally. 
Phytolacez bacez (tinct.)...f 3). 

UNS REGGAE <5 scaraledescso--secpses gr. iv. to gr. x. 
Pil. aloes et assafvctidee . .-2r. Vili. to Dj. 
Pil. aloes et mastiches........ gr. ¥. tO gr. X. 
Pil. aloes et myrrhe.......... gr. ¥. to gr. Xv. 
Pil. antimonii compos........gr. iij. to gr. vi. 
Pil. assafoetide........ «gr. ¥. to gr. x. 
Pil. cathart. compos. ... 27. lij. to-gr. X. 
Pil. copaibas.¢..:.:5....... ~£T. Xs tO gt. XX. 


Pil. ferri carbonatis.... 
Pil. ferri composit#........... pil. i, to pil. ij. 
Pil. ferri iodidi..................pil. j. to pil. iij. 
Pil. galbani comp.............4. gr. X. to gr. XX. 
Pil. hydvarg. alterative.......gr. j. to gr. v. 
Pil. hydrarg. cathartic 21. Y. to gr. xv. 
PU ODER sats ctigle aas~s---2--- eee x to pil. j. 
Pil. quinize sulphatis.. i 
ys Boi) BA ee peers ‘gr. X. to gr. XXX. 
Pil. rhei compositx............ Zr. X. to Dj. 

Pil. saponis composite....... gr. lij. to gr. xviii. 
Pil. scillze comp.................27. Vs tO DBss. 
--gT. V. to dij. 


~~2T. X. £0 588. 


Plumbi. acetas. nF 
Plumbi iodidum... 
Plumbi nitras...... saeco QT. ¢ tO QT. 5. 
Podophyllum ....... ....about gr. XX. 
Polygala rubella............... gr. X. tO gr. Xxx. 
Potassa. See Liquor Potasse. 

Potassa cum ealce..............externally. 
Potasse acetas Qj. to 5j. 

Potassx bicarbonas............gr. XV. to 3j. 
Potasse bichromas, emetic...gr. } to gr. 3. 
Potasse bisulphas..............9j. to 5ij. 
Potasse bitartras, aper...... 5j. to 3ij. 

Potasse bitartras, cath.......388. 

Potasse carbonas...............988. to 58s. 
Potassx carbonas DUR soo: X. to gr. Xxx. 
Potassze chloras... pcccets Ke CORE SEX, 
Potassze citras.............. ++. QT. XV. to gr. XXX. 
Potassze et sod@ tartras......5ij. to 3j. 


Potasse nitras..................2T. V. to Bj. 


Potass® permanganas........gr. ¢ to gr. ij. 
Potass# sulphas.......... ---Oj. to Bij. 
Potassz tartras...... 3j. to 5ss. 


Potassii bromidum. ---2Y. lij. to gr. x. 
Potassii cyanidum... 2. 75 to gr. F. 
Potassii ferrocyanidum......gr. Vv. to gr. XV. 
Potassii iodidum...........0.... er. ij. to gr. x. 
Potassii sulphuretum.........gr. ij. to gr. x. 
Brinoss (Ey; ), cats + seco ssecss 2r. XX. to 5]. 
Prunus Virginiana (pulv.)...gr. xx. to 5j. 


Puly. aloes et canelle........gr. x. to Dj. 
Pulv. aromaticus............... gr. X. to’Dj. 
Pulv. ipecacuan. compos.....gr. V. to gr. XV. 
Pulv. jalapa: composite...... gr. Xxx. to 5j. 
Puly. rhei compos........ ---58s. to 5] 
Pyrethinuin. < i232 acc... gr. iij. to gr. x. 
Quassia.......... «+t. X. to 58s 
Quercus alba....... ---9j. to 5j. 


Quercus tinctoria. 7 
Quiniz sulphas... gr. j. to gr. Xv. 
Quiniz valerianas gr. j. to gr. ij. 

Resina jalape.......c.3.65.. 2005 gr. ij. to gr. x. 
Resina podophylli, alter.....g 


Resina podophylli, cathar.. ‘er. j. to gr. v. 


Resina scammonii............., gr. ij. to gr. x. 
Rhevmys. 3.02.5. 2-1. X. tO. S88. ” 
Rhus glabrum... -gY. ij. to gr. x. 
Rosa centifolia. ad libitum 
Rosa Gallica... Bj. to 5) 
Rosmarinus ..... +. 2T. X. to 38s. 
Rottlera (puly.) dij. to Biv. 
RQbia.scc-- once. se SSE Es ee CO GAS. 


Rubus wpaly-): 

Ruta.. 
Sabadilla . ae 

Sabbatia (pulv. 


----QY. XY. tO pr. XXX. 
«Dj. to Dij. 

+27. V. tO 2r. XXX. 
er. XX. to 3j. 

or. Vv. to gr. Xx. 

- adjuvant. 


Saccharum lactis. 


Salicing.<.<.....-23 -..gr. iij. to gr. vi. 
Salix: go Ras. .. gr. X. to 58s. 
Salvia (puly.). 2. XV. to gr. XXX. 
Sambucus ....2....4.:. +5). to 5ij. 
Sanguinaria, emetic... suPT a Xe LOT. XX 
Santonica .............. «gr. X. tO gr. XXX. 
Santoninum «gr. j. to gr. iv. 
SAPAK Rss sons. om -»2T. V. tO Dj. 
Sarsaparilla ... --Bj. to 3j. 
Sassafras medulla. Partrenree Bj. to 3). 
Sassafras radicis cortex 5). to 3ij 
Scammonium ............ : gr. ij. to gr. x 
CHUA aiesikesss sung: =02T..3. tO 20; ¥. 
Scoparius (puly.)...............2T. V. to gr. Xv. 
Seutellaria........ «Di. 
Senega ........ Revaaaasicusesoacnscs gr. x. to 58s. 
Senviae.. .<..<1-08 +988. to 5ij. 
Serpentaran: 5-.dis,.<ssccousssees gr. x. to Dj. 


Sesami folium... 


Sinapis alba.. 
Sinapis nigra.. 
Soda acctas.... 


--Bj. to 5ij. 
Aine tag odnceon stusdh ts UE. cats 
-.D8S. to 38s. 
gr. v. to 38s. 

Sods et potassze tartras. See Potasse et Sodz 

Tartras. 
SOG IETAS scacaysceysscsaes cose Lm v. to is a? 
Sod phosphas.. ; 
Sode sulphas.... 
Sode sulphis........ 
Solidago, infusion fe 
Spigelia’.......ce... + BT. X. to Dij. 
Spireea, extract..........00 «oe QP. V. tO QT. XV. 
Spiritus ztheris comp.........f 38s. to f5ij. 
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Spiritus etheris nitrosi...... f5ss. to £5j. 
Spiritus eetheris sulphurici..f 5ss. to f3j- 
Spiritus ammonie............. {5ss. to f5j. 
Spiritus ammoniz aromat...f5ss. to £3j- 
Spiritus Anish .4....2-.s6..toe econ f5ss. to f3j- 
Spiritus camphor... «-MLv. to f5j- 
Spiritus chloroformi. .£5ss. to £5). 
Spiritus cinnamomi.. .f5j. to f5ij. 
Spiritus frumenti..............f3ss. to £5). 
Spiritus juniperi comp.......f5j. to f3ss. 


Spiritus lavandule............ NLxxx. to f5j. 
Spiritus lavandulz comp...f5ss. to f5ij. 
Spiritus limonis................. f5j. to f5ij. 
Spiritus menthee piperite...f 3ss. to f5ij. 
Spiritus menthe viridis......f3ss. to f5ij. 
Spiritus myrcie............0+6- used externally. 


Spiritus myristicee. 
Spiritus rosmarini. 
Spiritus vini Gallici.. 
Spongia usta... 


«58s. to f5ij. 
+ LXXx. to f5j.- 


SURI .ca-sceun-n,e> to 5ij. 
Staphisagriz semina er, lij. to gr. Xx 
SAGACO ois cas As vackwes +2. XV. to 38s. 
Stillingia (pulyv.)... gr. X. to gr. XXx. 
Stramonii folium gr. ij. to gr. v. 
Strychuia ...,.15..... gr. o to gr = 
Strychniz sulphas. er EN to ‘gr, 5. 
GMC casanactats aces gr. X. to 388. 
Sulphur lotum........... -588. to 5ij. 
Sulphur precipitatum........5ss. to 5ij. 
Sulphur sublimatum......... 3j. to 5iij. 
Sulphuris iodidum............. used externally. 
Syrupus aurantii cortex.....f5j. to f 5iv. 
Syrupus ferri iodidi............ TILxx. to M1. 
Syrupus ipecacuanhe.........5j. to 3j- 
Syrupus krameriz...... --5ij. to 3ss. 
Syrupus lactucarii ..f5j. to f5ij. 
Syrupus papaveris............. f5ss. to f 5ij. 
Syrupus pruni Virginiane..f 3ss. 

Syrupus rhamni................ f5j. to f3j. 

SSP TAPUE TEL scsccvelssccoceccses f 5j. to f3ij. 
Syrupus rhei aromaticus....f3ss. to f3j. 
Syr. sarsaparilla comp....... f 5ss. 

Syrupus scille....:........ . -f£5ss. to f5j. 
Syr. scilla: comp. expect......MLxx. to f3j. 
Syrupus senege........... .f5j. to f5ij. 


Syrupus senne... 


...£51j. to f 5). 
Tabacum (infus.) 


- TILXI. to TILIx. 
siv 


‘Tamarindus ....... iv. to 3ij. 
Taraxacum... 5ij. to 5iv 
MOVOUINEDING Ssencctsriscecnevses Oss. to 5j. 
Terebinthina Canadeusis.... Mv. to T1Lx. 
Testa preparata....... eee gr. X. to 588. 
Tinct. aconiti folii. 


Tinect. aconiti radicis.. 
PIN CES GIVES: cos exeuccceseooe 


Tinct. aloes et myrrhe.......£5j. to f5ij. 
DiOU, VETONCEE .cilanetecclacat wie TYLxx. to f5j. 
Tinct. assafoetide.. of 5j. to £5ij 
Tinet. aurantii..... ..f5j. to f5ij. 


Tinct. belladonne... 
Tinct. benzoini alert n £5). to f 5ij. 
Tinct. calumbe.. sof Bj. to f5ij. 
Tinct. camphor. "See ‘Spiritus Camphore. 
Tinct. cannabis.............. ee TLy. to Lxx. 
Tinct. cantharidis. ‘ 


ck tO LX Rte 


Tinct. capsici... Tx. to f5j. 
Tinct. cardamomi......... af 5j. to f 5ij. 
Tinct. cardamomi Seale Ba f5j. to f5ij. 
Tinct. castorei.... .-£5ss. to f5j. 


Tinct. catechu..........0.set Sj. tO £5ij. 
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Tinct. cinchon@.......+.+0000.f 5j. to f 5ij. 
Tinct. cinchone comp........f5j. to f 3ss. 
Tinct. cinnamomi......... senud Bj. to f5iij- 
Tinct. colchici .-£3ss. to f5ij- 
Tinct. conii.... so WExx sto TEx 
Tinct. cubebee. .f3j. to f5ij. 


Tinct. digitalis..... «. MLy. to 1Lxx. 
Tinct. ferri chloridi...........M x. to WLxx. 
Tinct, Galle scccie...scvas ..f3j. to f5iij. 


Tinct. gentianze comp.. f5j. to f3ss. 
Tinct. guaiaci.............+«04..f 3). to f 5ij. 
Tinct. guaiaci ammon........£5j. to f5ij- 
Tinct. hellebori........ + WY X. to £5). 
Tinct. humuli.... ..f 5ij. to f3ss. 
Tinct. hyoscyami.. -- TLxx. to f5j. 
Tinct. iodinii.......... .. Lx. to NLXxL. 
Tinct. iodinii comp. «. TWLXx. to TL xxx. 


Tinct. jalape .-»f 5j. to f 5ij. 
Tinct. kino........ «sdecenrtsdd GJ. 104 Ole 
Tinct. kramerie..... .. £5). to f5ij. 
Tinct. lobeliw, emetic.........f 38s. 

Tinct. lobeliz, expectorant..f 5ss. to £5j. 
Tinct. lupulinge............ eveeef Bj. to f5ij. 


Tinct. myrrhe....... 


+. f5ss. to £5j. 
Tinct. nucis vomice.. 


«-MLy. to NLxx. 


Tinct."Opil.. 2. 2.20%. j «. WLx. to NLXxI. 
Tinct. opii acetata............. Wx. to WLxxx. 


Tinct. opii camphorata. 
Tinct. opii deodorata..... 
Tinct. quassie........00. 


...f3j. to £3s8. 
gr. X. to gr. xh. 
+ f5j. to f5ij- 


Piste PCL Aci sc ckosessces axveee f5j. to f3ss. 
Tinct. rhei et gentiane...... f3ss. to £3). 
Tinct. rhei et senne...... +eenf 388. to £3j. 
Tinct. sang. exp. and alt..... xxx. to MIx. 
Tincts SUH i).. evssicecstones Tx. to f3ss. 
Tinct. senne et jalape.......f 58s. to f 5). 
Tinct. serpentarie..... £5j. to f5ij 
Tinct. stramonii.. pede Tae: CO Wee 
Tinct. tolutana.... «uf 58s. to £5j. 
Tinct. valeriane.......... ..f 3j. to f 5iij. 
Tinct. valerian ammon.....f5j. to f5ij. 
Tinct. veratri viridis.......... TiLy. to TL xx. 


Tinct. zingiberis.. -£5ss. to f3j. 
Tormentilla ...........0000++640.-988. tO 588. 


Toxicodendron. ate to gr. Xx. 
Tragacantha .... -27r. X. to Bj. 
Triosteum ...... + ZT. XV. to gr. XXX 


Ulmus fulva... 
Uva ursi........ 
Valeriana. 
Verntrit. si: 251i cities 
Veratrum album.... -gr.j. to gr. ij. 
Veratrum viride.. «gr. ij. to gr. Vv. 
Vinum aloes.........:.++0.000664 5). to f §ss. 


..ad libitum. 


Vinum antimonii, expect.....1Lx. to f3ss. 
Vinum colchici radicis........ 

Vinum colchici seminis.... 

VinuM eCTgOte...c6cscsssscesess j 


Vin. ipecacuanhe, diaph... Wx. tof 5ss. 
Vin. ipecacuanhe, emeticun f5ij. to f3j. 


Vinum opii TiLy. to T1Lxxx. 
Vinum rhei....... ..f 5ij. to f 5ss. 
Xanthorrhiza .........5. +.Qj. to 5j. 


Xanthoxylum (pulv.). 
Zinci carbonas precip 
Zinci chloridum...... 

Zinci oxydum.... 
Zinci sulphas, emetic. 
Zinci sulphas, tonic............gr. } to gr. ij. 
Zinci valerianas...... -.. gr. j. to gr. ij. 
ZINZIED Si. siecle cdveveese aves SEUNG LOL 


--.gr. xX. to gr. XXX, 
«2T. j. to gr. v. 

-» used externally. 
++ gr. j. to gr. vi. 
+27. X. to gr. XV. 


TABLE OF CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


TABLE OF CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


Aluminum .......... Macatee saneatenarcoee ae Al. Mercury (Hydrargyrum)............. Hg. 
Antimony: (Stibium):.....0s-siecseesees Sb. Mole pdenuins<.<ycscanseacsrsvaccnoricem Mo. 
eM ER I cents carta eaccca © fenasv ce scceseehes As. BN GC.) SAE ERP PRE ORCLEL A eT COC ARETE PN 
PROB MN ctdccds éaicomlecnessn psa Ne Ba, DOUUOR ON as dvacshasneisssesscceuguieeias cons N. 
SPRSAUR INE Daa ncace stave cce ste sotecstcocees¢ Ee eeadea ft OSIM, Joe core. vataccdsceacansceteasent® Os. 
PROUGNE NG & Sth wkint yaivirsersesivessiaystisdues B. OER SRIY aden bnailaca ssanm sini soedann ikon ss Ce 0. 
IRR arcc ages ono sahdets axsagup/sideche ss Br. PAMACINNN «cosccccc es checeesetstat scene at Pd. 
Cadmium.......... phteutecsaiuba dhcatesenee Cd. POR PVOLUB, «Sivas voces sleSudicve dausdentat P. 
Ric waiccsreepenciavicds «-coregseees oiyoacabntte Blasi. dak sc sks cdestt danas avssaneas Pt. 
Gali wines, sina ieccweas OP eee satieine Ca. Potassium (Kalium)...........0.000 oHik. 
TNs hace Sink iin ts csinsinacosgs sonny << C. EURO GIONS Bc soa vce anainn tt comistsie Gaictene 
Kerth iiicwensst, Se ey eee Ce. Bir bith Fi. 2 tases sescsaveascep'esvvne seeps 
CHOPS 5 914.44 Ba saytaannesnacsageadeedesk Cl. Fer the Ba gc eves nes esicacerG pede savcens Ru 
CR POWIOTE, <p -teacdecc-- s-eeris Sens aeons - Cr. Selenium. <2/.33 s..ssaseée-< pee ae Se. 
COUMUEG atek «Radedacnsans oades iain cue Sheer Co. INC OLE & watssentecaseesbavecesi soe dacs «amex Si. 
‘Columbium (Tantalum)........ pane} ins Silyer (Arcontym)..sri.tsctescensenced Ag. 
Copper (Cuprum)........cc..eescecceoes Cu. Sodium:( Natrinm):.....césssesestaesess Na. 
Didymium ...... Es OEE © REP me Di. Stramtinn 33260. bees cameneanen hs ae Sr. 
PIUGEEO fies ie cccediaieeseW Ra Be hs Sulphur... -s5X auessshesideresitedentee Ss. 
bcd Aik rte asics k og decane geese AU | PUD oes sth ik pe he 
Hydrogen Bea ee eet S 3s aT2Y So Hi. | T hallitiies ti .wtedcisidice engelds tessa El 
Indium ........ i een euaitasedk In.(?) | PROviU ss. centsencucs chs eus wasituhican owes Th. 
Foding A atunce tenis eke iF: Timi€Stamnum ic. <icctseicehievass secede Sn. 
Tridium........ Nip aaa scala aL Tr: Tungsten (Wolframium) ..........0.. W. 
Tron (Ferrum)............. Bdtiwias<teuseee Fe. Uranium ........ sisanta cok Sapsraue dike Sapa U. 
Lantanium....... WTR siles axons SMR La. Vanadinum'..isss. sec. Oa -gebas pa cao ress Wie 
Lead (Plumbum)..............000 sessense Pie | | oN their sees aagaicen ae P cneaced aa 
Wnithireten 22. ee cio cose Ae FADO Gicade cteeecee <nuvoneadey sais eee. 
NEA MOAUERD ssi 625 ch oe ccisdindi se shoedci aise MM gs 14 POOR so <25s0ee ses sacaciavs stoscecsncr like 
Manganese .......... ceeeteeiaaosetes scene Mn. 


_Thus, HO is the representative or formula of water: that is, one equivalent of 
hydrogen (H) combined with one equivalent of oxygen (0). AsO, is the formula of 
arsenious acid, a compound consisting of one equivalent of arsenic and three equiva- 
lents of oxygen. NO, is the representative of anhydrous nitric acid, indicating 
that it is composed of one equivalent of nitrogen (N) combined with five equiya- 
lents of oxygen (0). The number of equivalents of an elementary substance is 
usually indicated by a small depressed figure following the symbol, as seen in the 
previous examples; but the number of equivalents of any compound is denoted 
by a large figure placed before the formula: thus, 3 HO + 2 NO, isthe formula 
of the officinal (hydrated) nitric acid, indicating that it is composed of three 
equivalents of — a ‘combined with two equivalents of nitric acid (NO,). 
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TABLE OF DISPUTED PRONUNCIATIONS; WITH THE PRIN- 
CIPAL AUTHORITIES IN FAVOR OF EACH. 


The design of the following Table is not merely or principally to gratify the curiosity of. the 
reader, but rather, by showing how VERY FEW points there are of any importance, about which the 
best scientific and classical authorities differ, to convince the student that in his efforts to attain 
a correct pronunciation of scientific terms, he is not pursuing a chimera, but acquiring an 
accomplishment which will be highly appreciated by the truly learned in every part of the 
world. (See Preface.) 


Ancone'us; Dunglison, Hooper. Anco’neus; Mayne... Anconze’us; Kraus.* 

Aristolo'chia; Gray, White and Riddle,t Wittstein. Awristolochi’a;{ Dun- 
glison, Hooper, Mayne. 

Cad'mia; Ainsworth, Webster, Worcester. Cadmi'a; Dunglison, Hooper, 
Mayne. Cadmi'a or Cad’mia;{ White and Riddle. 

Cad’mium; Brande, Webster, Worcester. Cadmi’um; Dunglison, Hooper, 
Mayne. 

Dioscore'a; Gray, Wittstein. Diosco’rea; Hooper, Mayne. Dioseore’a or 
Dioseo’rea; Dunglison. 

Mydrange’a:? Wittstein. Mydran’gea; Gray. Mydrange’a or Hy- 
dran’gea; Dunglison. 

Larynge’al; Dunglison, Hooper, Mayne. Laryn’geal; Worcester. Laryn- 
ge’al or Laryn’geal; Webster. 

Larynge’us; Dunglison, Hooper, Mayne. Laryn’geus; Kraus. 

Loehi’a; Mayne. Lo’ehia; Hooper. Loehi‘a or Lo’chia; Dunglison. 

Madar. Sce Mudar. 

Menin’geal; Mayne, Worcester. Meninge’al or Menin’geal; Dunglison. 

Mezere’um; Mayne, Wittstein. Meze'reum; U.S. Pharmacopeia. Meze’= 
reum or Mezere’um: Dunglison. 

Mit-dar’ (Calot'ropis gigante'a) ; Thompson.|| Miidar; Ainslie. 

Olec’ranon; Hooper. Oleera’non;** Kraus, Mayne. Olee’ranon or Ole- 
era’non; Dunglison. 


* Author of the “ Kritisch-Etymologisches Medicinisches Lexikon,” Géttingen, 1826. 

+ Editors of an excellent “ Latin-English Dictionary” recently published by Longman, 
London. : 

{It may be remarked that, with respect to the most important root in Aristolochia (lochia), 
usage was divided among the Greeks themselves. Some writers have Aoxeta (locheia), others, 
Aoxta (lochia); so Cadmia has two forms in Greek, cadmeta and kadyéa. 

@ It is to be observed that the penultimate accent is given to this name considered simply 
as a Latin (or classical) word. 

|| Author of an excellent Oordoo (Hindostanee) Dictionary, published at Serampore in 1838. 
This pronunciation (mt-dar’) is not only supported by the original Hindostanee spelling, but it 
is confirmed by the prevailing English spelling, Madar, which can scarcely be reconciled with 
the supposition that the w in the first syllable is long. See Calotropis Gigantea in Wood & 
Bache’s Dispensatory. : 

§ Author of a valuable work entitled “ Materia Indica,” London, 1826. 

** Liddell and Scott give the penultima as undoubtedly long—wdAexpaévov. General usage, 
however, seems to be in favor of Olec'ranon; and if we may attach any weight to the Greek 
accent, this pronunciation can at least be defended. (See Preface, p. viii.) 
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DISPUTED PRONUNCIATIONS. 


Parotide’a; Dunglison, Hooper. Parotid’ea (Parotid'eus); Mayne. Paros 
tidze'a, Cullen. 

Pem’'phigus; Hooper, Kraus. Pemphi'gus; Mayne. Pem'phigus or 
Pemphi’gus; Dunglison. 

Pharynge'al: Dunglison, Hooper. Pharyn’geal; Mayne, Worcester. Pha- 
ryn’'geal or Pharynge’al; Webster. 

Pharynge’us: Dunglison, Hooper. Pharyn’geus;* Kraus, Mayne. 

Platinum; Brande, Dunglison, Worcester. Plati’num; Mayne. Plat/inum 
or Plati‘num; Webster. 

Syru’pus; Mayne, U.S. Pharmacopeia. Syr’upus; Kraus. Syr'upus or 
Syru’pus; Dunglison. 


43> There is one class of names, about the pronunciation of which considerable diversity 
prevails, that have not been introduced into the preceding table, because there seems reason to 
believe that the diversity in question has rather been the result of inadvertency than of any 
deliberate difference of judgment among scientific writers. We allude to those terminating in 
-era derived from a proper name in -er: as, Brayera (from Brayer), Frasera (from Fraser), 
Heuchera (from Heucher), etc. Some of our best authorities are not always consistent with 
themselves with respect to this class of names, but, if we mistake not, the general tendency is 
decidedly in favor of the penultimate accent. The United States Pharmacopceia gives Braye’ra 
and Frase’ra with the penultimate accent, but Hew'chera with the antepenultimate. The last 
is, not improbably, an oversight; for though something might be said in favor of making a 
difference between Brayera and the other two names, inasmuch as the last syllable of Brayer 
is long in French, there can be no good reason for making a distinction between Frasera and 
Heuchera, as the last syllable in both Fraser and Heucher is short. But the reason would not 
be a good one in any case; the name of LuTHER, the celebrated Reformer, has the last syllable 
short in German (ZLuw’thér), yet when Latinized becomes Lwthe’rus, and in the Italian and 
Spanish, cognate languages, it is always Lute'ro.t In consideration of all these reasons and 
facts, we have deemed it best to adopt a uniform rule, and always to place the accent on the 
penultima of names of the class above referred to: eg. Braye’ra, Frase’ra, Heuche'ra, Rottle'ra, 
etc. etc. 


* In this instance, Dr. Mayne, who is generally so accurate in regard to his Latin and Greek 
quantities, would seem to be guilty of a palpable inconsistency, since he gives the parallel term 
Laryngeus with the penultima long. It is, however, proper to observe that this whole class 
of words (including Anconeus, Parotideus, etc.) are doubtful as to the length of the penultima 
which there seems to be no means of determining positively. Even the light of analogy! 
dubious at best, utterly fails us here: while gigante’us has the penultima unquestionably long, 
ce’reus, cine’reus, ido’neus, etc. have it short. 

+ It isa great mistake to suppose that a Latinized modern name must follow either the 
quantity or accent of the original. This indeed is the exception, the contrary being the gene- 
ral rule; at least with respect to names of Teutonic origin: Fred’eric makes ee 
Henry (German, Heinrich), Henri'cus, Lud’wig, Ludovi'cus, Mil/ton, Milto/nus, etc. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DISEASES ACCORDING TO 


CULLEN’S 


CLASS L—PYREX/L&E. 


OrpvER ].—Fe’bres. 
II.—Phlegma’siz. 
Ill.—_Exanthem ‘ata. 
IV.—Hemorrha giz. 
V.—Profiu'via. 


CLASS Il.—NEURO/SES. 


Qrper I.—Co’mata. 
Il.—Adyna’/mize. 
ITI.—Spas’mi. 
IV.—Vesa’niz. 


CLASS I. 
PYREXIA. 

Orpver I.—Fr'sres. Fevers. 
Section I—Intermitten’tes. Intermittents. 
Genus 1.—Tertia’na. Tertian. 

Genus 2.—Quarta’/na. Quartan. 
Genus 3.—Quotidia/na. Quotidian. 


Section I1,—Contin’ua. 


Genus 4.—Syn’ocha. 
Fever. 

Genus 5.—Ty’phus. 

Genus 6,—Syn/ochus. 


Continued Fevers. 
Pure inflammatory 


Typhus. 


Orper II.—Puaurema'sra. 
tions, 


Inflamma- 


Genus 1.—Phlogo’sis. 
particular form). 

Genus 2.—Ophthal’mia, 

Genus 3.—Phreni’tis. 
Sever. 

Genus.4.—Cynan/che. Sore throat. 

Genus 5.—Pneumo’nia. Inflammation of the 
lungs. 
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Inflammation (of a 


Ophthalmy. 
Phrenzy, or brain 


NOSOLOGY. 


CLASS III.—CACHEX/LA. 


Orper I.—Mareo’res. 
Tl.—Intumescen 'tize. 
Ill.—Impetig’ines. 


CLASS IV.—LOCA/LES. 


OrpER I.—Dyseesthe'size. 
II.—Dysorex’iz. 
Il Il.—Dyscine’siz. 
IV.—Apoceno’ses. 
V.—Epis'cheses. 
Vi.—Tumo’res. 
VIIL.—Ecto’'pire. 
VIII.—Dial'yses. 


Genus 6.—Cardi'tis. Inflammation of the heart. 
Genus 7.—Peritoni’tis. Inflammation of the 


peritonzum. 

Genus 8.—Gastri’tis. Inflammation of the 
stomach. 
, Genus 9.—Enteri’tis. Inflammation of the 
bowels. 

Genus 10.—Hepati’tis. Inflammation of the 
liver. 

Genus 11.—Spleni/tis. Inflammation of the 
spleen. 

“Genus 12.—Nephri’tis. Inflammation of the 

kidney. 


Genus 13.—Cysti’tis. Inflammation of the 
bladder. : 

Genus 14.—Hysteri’tis. Inflammation of the 
womb. 

Genus 15.—Rheumatis’mus. Rheumatism. 

Genus 16.—Odontal’gia. Toothache. 

Genus 17.—Pod/agra. Gout. 

Genus 18.—Arthropuo’sis (or Arthropyo’sis). 
Pus in a joint. 
Orper IIJ.—Exantuem’ata. xan 
thematous Eruptions. 


Genus 1—Erysip’elas. Erysipelas. 
Genus 2.—Pes'tis. The Plague. 


ve 


aS ee 


OrpeR V.—PROFLU’VIA. 


CULLEN’S NOSOLOGY. 


Genus 3.—Vari’ola. Small-Poz. 


Genus 4.—Varicel/la. Chicken-Pozx. 
Genus 5.—Rube/ola. Measles. 
Genus 6.—Milia’ria. Miliary fever. 


Genus 7.—Scarlati‘na. Scarlet fever. 

Genus 8.—Urtica’ria. Netile-rash. 

Genus 9.—Pem/phigus. Vesicular fever. 

Genus 10.—Aph’tha. Superficial ulcer of the 
mouth. 


Orper IV.—Hanorrna’e1x. Hemor- 
rhages. 

Genus 1.—Epistax’is. Bleeding at the nose. 

Genus 2—Hemop'tysis. Spitting of blood. 

Genus 3.—Hemor’rhois. The Piles. 

Genus 4.—Menorrha’gia. Menorrhagy. 


Morbid Dis- 
charges, or Fluxes. 


Genus 1—Catar’rhus. Catarrh. 
Genus 2.—Dysente’ria. Dysentery. 


CLASS II. 
NEUROSES. 
Orper I.--Co/mata. Soporose Diseases. 


Nervous Diseases. 


Genus 1.2 Apoplex’ia. Apoplexy. 
Genus 2.—Paral’ysis. Palsy. 


Orper IIl.—Apyna’Mi&. Diseases con- 
sisting of a loss or deficiency of the 
Vital Power. 


Genus 1—Syn/cope. Fainting. 

Genus 2.—Dyspep’sia. Indigestion. 

Genus 3.—Hypochondri/asis. Vapors, or low 
spirits. 


Genus 4.—Chloro’sis. Green-sickness. 


Orper III.—Spas’mr. 


Genus 1.—Tet/anus. Tetanus. 
Genus 2.—Tris’mus. Lockedjaw. 
Genus 3.—Conyul’sio. Convulsion. 
Genus 4.—Chore’a. St. Vitus’ Dance. 
Genus 5.—Rapha/nia. 

* Genus 6.—Epilep’sia. Epilepsy. 
Genus 7.—Palpita’tio. Palpitation. 
Genus 8.—Asth’ma. Asthma. 

Genus 9.—Dyspne’a. Difficulty of breath- 
ing (not asthmatic). 

Genus 10.—Pertus’sis. Hooping-cough. 

Genus 11.—Pyro’sis. Water-brash. 

Genus 12.—Col’ica. Colic. 

Genus 13.—Chol’era. Cholera. ~ 


Spasms, 


Genus 14.—Diarrhe’a. Diarrhea. 
Genus 15.—Diabe’tes. Diabetes. 
/ 


Genus 16.—Hyste’ria. Hysterics. 
Genus 17.—Hydropho’bia. 


Orper IV.—Vesa’nre. Mental De- 


rangements, 
Genus 1—Amen’tia. Idiocy, or Imbecility. 
Genus 2.—Melancho’lia. Melancholy. 
Genus 3.—Ma/nia. Madness, Delirium with- 
out fever. 
Genus 4,.—Oneirodyn’ia. Nightmare, or Som- 
nambulism. 


CLASS III. 
CACHEXL®. 
Orper I.—MArco’RES. 


Cachectiec Diseases. 
Emaciations, 


Genus 1.—Ta’/bes. Wasting, or Decline. 
Genus 2.—Atro’phia. Atrophy. 


Orper II.—Intumescen’t1&. Intumes- 
cence. (Swelling of a part or the 
whole of the body without inflamma- 
tion.) 

Genus 1.—Polysar’cia. Excessive corpulence. 

Genus 2.—Pneumato’sis. Windy swelling? - 

Genus 38.—Tympani’tes. Wind dropsy, or em- 
physema. 

Genus 4.—Physome’tra. Windy swelling of 
the womb. 

Genus 5.—Anasar’ca. General dropsy. 

Genus 6.—Ilydroceph’alus. Dropsy of the 
brain. 

Genus 7.—Hydrorachi’tis (or Hydrorrhachi’- 
tis). Dropsy of the spine. 

Genus 8.—Tlydrotho’rax. Dropsy of the 

chest. . 
Genus 9.—Asci’tes. 
Genus 10,—Hydrome’tra. 

womb. 

Genus 11,—IIydroce’le. Dropsy of the tes- 
ticle. 

Genus 12.—Physco’nia. Enlargement of the 
abdomen. 

Genus 13.—Rachi’tis. 


Dropsy of the belly. 
Dropsy of the 


Rickets. 


Orper III.—Imeetie’tnes. Cachectic 
Condition of the Skin or External Por- 
tion of the Body. 


Genus 1.—Scroph’ula [Scrof’ula]. Scrofula. 
Genus 2.—Syph’ilis. Venereal disease. 
Genus 3.—Scorbu’tus. Scurvy. 

Genus 4.—Elephanti‘asis. 

Genus 5.—Lep’ra. Leprosy. 

Genus 6.—Frambee’sia. The Yaws. 

Genus 7.—Tricho’ma. Hatr-disease. 


Genus 8.—Ic’terus. Jaundice. 
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CLASS. IV. 
LOCALES. Local Diseases. 


Orper I.—Dysasrue’sim. Depraved or 
Defective Perceptions. 


Genus .1—Cali’go. Dimness of sight, or 
blindness. 

Genus 2.—Amauro’sis. Amaurosis. 

Genus 3.—Dyso’pia, or Dysop’sia. 
or defective vision. 

Genus 4.—Pseudoblep’sis. 
vision. 

Genus 5.—Dyseco’ia, or Dysecoe’a. Deafness. 

Genus 6.—Paracu’sis. Morbid or depraved 
hearing. 

Genus 7.—Anos’mia. Loss of the sense of 
smell. 

Genus 8.—Ageus’tia. Loss of taste. 

Genus 9.—Anesthe’sia. Loss of feeling or 
touch. 


Painful 


False or depraved 


OrperR II.—Dysorex'1 x. 
Appetites. 


Depraved 


Genus 1.—Bulim’ia. Insatiable hunger. 

Genus 2.—Polydip’sia. Excessive (morbid) 
tharst. 

Genus 3.—Pi’ca. 
petite. 

Genus 4.—Satyri‘asis. 
sexual desire in males. 

Genus 5.—Nymphoma’nia. 
bid) sexual desire in females. 

Genus 6.—Nostal'gia. Homesickness. 

Genus 7.—Anorex’ia. Want of appetite. 

Genus 8.—Adip’sia. A morbid absence of 
thirst. 

Genus 9.—Anaphrodis’ia. Absence of sexual 
desire or of genital power. 


Depraved or perverted ap- 
Excessive (morbid) 


Excessive (mor- 


Orper III.—Dyscrye'ste. Defective or 
Imperfect Power of Motion. 


Genus 1.—Apho’nia. Loss of voice. 

Genus 2.—Mu’titas. Dumbness. 

Genus 3—Parapho’nia. Depraved or dis- 
eased voice, referring to the sounds as uttered in 
the larynx. 

Genus 4.—Psellis’mus. Defective or depraved 
articulation. ‘ 

Genus 5.—Strabis’mus. 
Eye. 

Genus 6.—Contractu’ra. Contracture. 


Morbid 


Squinting, or Cross- 


Orpver IV.—Apoceno’sEs. 
Evacuations. 
Genus 1.—Profu’sio. Hemorrhage. 
Genus 2.—Ephidro’sis. Excessive morbid per- 
spiration. 
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Genus 3.—Epiph’ora. A superabundant 
cretion of tears. 

Genus 4.—Ptyalis’mus. Salivation. 

Genus.5.—Enure’sis. Incontinency of urine. 

Genus 6.—Gonorrhe’a. Discharge from 
urethra. 


OrpeER V.—HPEPis/CHESES. 
of Excretions. 


Constipation, or Cos- 


Suppreesi 0 


Genus 1.—Obstipa’tio. 
tiveness. 

Genus 2.—Ischu’ria. Retention or stoppage 
of the urine. 

Genus 3.—Dysu'ria. Difficult or painful diss 
charge of urine. 

Genus 4.—Dyspermatis’mus. 
deficient discharge of semen. 

Genus 5.—Amenorrhee’a. Absence or stop- 
page of the menstrual discharge. 


Imperfect or 


OrpvEeR VI.—Twomo/reEs. Tumors. 


Genus 1.—Aneuris’ma. Aneurism. 

Genus 2.—Va'rix. Enlarged or swollen veins. 

Genus 3—Ecchymo’ma. Suggilation or suf 
Susion of blood into the areolar tissue. 

Genus 4.—Scir’rhus (Schir’rus), Schirrus. 

Genus 5.—Can’cer. Cancer. 

Genus 6.—Bu’bo. Bubo. 

Genus 7.—Sarco’ma. Sarcoma. 

Genus 8.—Verru’ca. Wart. 

Genus 9.—Cla’vus. Corn. 

Genus 10.—Lu’pia. Wen. 

Genus 11.—Gan’glion. A hard, ney tu- 
mor on a tendon. 

Genus 12.—Hyd/atis.. Hydatid. 

Genus 13.—Hydrar’thrus. White swelling. 

Genus 14.—Exosto’sis. Tumor of a bone. — 


Orper VII.—Ecro’rra. Mer 
or Protrusions. — 


Genus 1.—Her’nia. Rupture. | 
Genus 2.—Prolap’sus. Prolapse. | 
Genus. 3.—Luxa’tio. Luzation. | 


oui: VIII.—Drat'yses. Solutions of 


Continuity. ; 
Genus 1.—Vul/nus. Wound. 
Genus 2.—Ul’cus. Ulcer. 
Genus 3.—Her’pes. etter, or Serpigo. 


Genus 4.—Tin’ea. Scalled-head. a 
Genus 5.—Pso’ra. Itch. b 
Genus 6.—Fractu’ra. Fracture. : 
Genus 7.—Ca’ries. Decay or ulceration of a 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DISEASES ACCORDING TO 
GOOD’S NOSOLOGY. 


CLASS I. 


CCQELI’ACA. Diseases of the Digestive Fune- 


’ tion. 
Orver I.—Enrer’tca. Diseases affect- 
ing the Alimentary Canal, 


Genus 1.—Odon’tia. 
eases affecting the teeth. 

Genus 2.—Ptyalis’mus.  Ptyalism, or dis- 
eases affecting the salivary secretion. 

Genus 3.—Dyspha’gia. Difficulty of swal- 
lowing. 

Genus 4.—Dipso’sis. Morbid thirst. 

Genus 5.—Limo’sis. Morbid appetite. 

Genus 6.—Col’ica. Colic. ; 

Genus 7.—Copros’tasis. Costiveness. 

Genus 8.—Diarrhee’a. Looseness. 

Genus 9.—Chol’era. Cholera. 

Genus 10.—Enterol‘ithus. Intestinal concre- 
tions. 

Genus 11.—Helmin’thia. Worms. 

Genus 12.—Proc’tica. Diseases affecting the 
anus or rectum. 


Misdentition, or dis- 


Orper II.—Spuancu’xica. Diseases 
affecting the Collatitious Viscera,—i.e. 
the Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, de. 

Genus 1.—Ic’terus. Yellow jaundice. 
Genus 2.—Mele’na. Melena. 

Genus 3.—Cholol‘ithus. Gall-stone. 

Genus 4.—Parabys'ma. Visceral turgescence. 


CLASS II. 
PNEUMATICA. Diseases of the Respiratory 
Function. 

Orper I.—Pnon’ica. Diseases affecting 
the Vocal Avenues. 

Genus 1—Cory’za. Nasal catarrh. 

Genus 2.—Pol’ypus. Pilypus. 

Genus 3.—Rhon’chus. Rattling in the throat. 
Genus 4.—Apho’nia. Dumbness. 

Genus 5.—Dyspho’nia. Dissonance of the voice. 
Genus 6.—Psellis’mus. Dissonant speech. 


Orper II.—Pnevumon'tca. Diseases 
affecting the Lungs. 
Genus 1—Bex. Cough. 
Genus 2.—Laryngis’mus. Laryngic suffoca- 
tion. : . , 


Genus 3.—Dyspnee’a. 7? Difficulty of breaths 
ing, anhelation. 

Genus 4.—Asth’ma. Asthma. 

Genus 5.—Ephial’tes. Incubus. en 

Genus 6.—Sternal’gia. Suffocative breast- 
pang. 

Genus 7.—Pleural’gia. Pain in the side. 


CLASS IIT. 
HZEMATICA. Diseases of the Sanguineous 
Function. 
Orver I.—Pyrrec’Tica. 
Genus 1—Ephem’era. Diary fever. 
Genus 2.—An/etus. Intermittent fever. Ague. 


Genus 3.—Epan/etus. Remittent fever. 
Genus 4.—Ene’cia. Continued fever. 


Fevers. 


Orver II.—Putogor'ica. Inflammations. 
Genus 1.—Aposte’ma. -Aposteme, or Abscess. 


Genus 2.—Phleg’mone. Phlegmon. 
Genus 3.—Phy’ma. Tuber. 
Genus 4.—Ion’/thus. Whelk. 


Genus 5.—Phly’sis. 

Genus 6.—Erythe’ma. Inflammatory blush. 

Genus 7—Empres’ma. Visceral inflamme- 
tion. 

Genus 8.—Ophthal’mia. Ophthalmy. 

Genus 9.—Catar’rhus. Catarrh. 

Genus 10.—Dysente’ria. Dysentery. 

Genus 11.—Bucne’mia. Tumid leg. 

Genus 12.—Arthro’sia. Articular inflamma- 
tion. 


Orper ILTT.—ExanTHemAr’ica. 
tive Fevers. 


Genus 1.—Enanthe’sis. Rash exanthem. 

Genus 2.—Emphly’sis. Ichorous exanthem. 

Genus 3.—Empye’sis. Pustulous exanthem. 

Genus 4.—Anthra/cia. Carbuncular exam 
them, 


Orver IV.—Dysrner'ica. 
Diseases. 


Genus 1.—Pletho’ra. Plethora. 

Genus 2.—ILemorrha’gia. Hemorrhage. 
Genus 3.—Maras’mus. Emaciation. 
Genus 4.—Melano‘sis. 

Genus 5.—Stru’ma. Scrofula. 

Genus 6.—Car’cinus. Cancer. 

Genus 7.—Lu’es. Venereal disease. 
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Genus 8.—Elephanti’asis. Elephant-skin. 
Genus 9.—Catacau’sis. Catacausis. 
Genus 10.—Por’phyra. Scurvy. 

Genus 11.—Exan’gia. 
Genus 12.—Gangree’na. 
Genus 13,.—UI’cus. 


Gangrene. 
Ulcer. 


CLASS IV. 
NEUROTICA. Diseases of the Nervous Func- 
tion, 
JrpeR I.—Puren'ica. Diseases affect- 
ing the Intellect. 
Genus 1.—Ecphro’nia. 
Genus 2.—Empathe/ma. 
sion. 
Genus 3.—Alv’sia. Illusion, or Hallucination. 


Insanity. 
Ungovernable pas- 


Genus 4.—Aphel’/xia. Revery. 
Genus 5.—Paronir‘ia. Slrep-disturbance. 
Genus 6.—Mo'ria. Fatuity. 


Orper II.—Mstuer'ica. Diseases af- 
fecting the Sensations or Perceptions. 


Morbid sight. 
Morbid hearing. 


Genus 1.—Parop’sis. 

Genus 2.—Paracu’sis. 

Genus 3.—Paros’mis. Morbid smell. 

Genus 4.—Parageu’sis. Morbid taste. 

Genus 5.—Parap’sis. Morbid touch. 

Genus 6.—Neural’gia. Nerve-ache, or pain 
in the nerves. 


Orper IlI.—Crner’ica.. Diseases af- 
Jfecting the Muscles. 
Genus 1.—Enta’sia. Constrictive spasm. 
Genus 2.—Clo/nus. Clonic spasm. 
Genus 3.—Syn’clonus. Synclonic spasm. 


\ 


Orver IV.—Systar'ica. Diseases af- 
fecting several or all the Sensorial 
Powers simultaneously. 

Genus 1.—Agryp’nia. Sleeplessness. 
Genus 2—Dyspho’ria. Restlessness. 
Genus 3.—Antipathi’a. Antipathy. 


Genus 4.—Cephale’a. Headache. 
Genus 5.—Di’nus. Dizziness. 
Genus 6.—Syn’/cope. Syncope. 


Genus 7.—Syspa’sia. Comatose spasm. 
Genus 8.—Ca’rus. Torpor. 


CLASS V. 
GENETICA. Diseases of the Sexual Function. 


Orpver I.—Cenor'ica. Diseases affect- 
= ing the Fluids. 


Genus 1.—Parame’nia. Mismenstruation. 
Genus 2.—Leucorrhe’a. Whites. 


Genus 3.—Blenorrhe’a. Gonorrhea. 
Genus 4.—Spermorrhee’a. Seminal flux. ~ 
Genus 5,—Galac’tia. Mislactation. 


Orper II.—Oreas'tica. Diseases 
affecting the Orgasm. 


Genus 1.—Chloro’sis. Green-sickness. 


Genus 2.—Preeo’tia. Genital precocity. 
Genus 3.—Lagne’sis. Lust. 

Genus 4.—Agene’sia. Male sterility. 
Genus 5.—Apho’ria. Female sterility. 


Genus 6.—dopto’sis. Genital prolapse. 


Orper ITI.—Carpor'ica. Diseases 
affecting the Impregnation. 


Genus 1.—Paracye’sis. Morbid pregnancy. 
Genus 2.—Parodyn’‘ia. Morbid labor. 
Genus 3.—Eccye’sis. Eztra-uterine fetar 


tion. 
Genus 4.—Pseudocye’sis. Spurious 
nancy. 
CLASS VI. 
ECCRITICA. Diseases of the Eacernent 


Function. 


OrpeR I.—Mesor'ica. Diseases affect- 
ing the Parenchyma. 


Genus 1—Polysar’cia. Corpulency. 

Genus 2.—Emphy’ma. Tumor. 

Genus 3.—Paros’tia. Misosstfication. 

Genus 4.—Cyrto’sis. Contortion of the 
bones. 

Genus 5.—Osthex’ia. Osthexy. 
Orper II.—Caror'icaA. Diseases 

affecting Internal Surfaces. 


Genus 1.—Hy’drops. 

Genus 2.—Emphyse’ma. 
dropsy. 

Genus 3.—Parwria. Mismicturition. 

Genus 4.—Lith’ia. Urinary calculus. 


Dropsy. ; 
Inflation, wind 


Orper III.—Acror'ica. Diseases 
affecting the External Surface. 


Genus 1—Ephidro’sis. Morbid sweat. 

Genos 2—Exanthe’sis. Cutaneous blush. 
Genus 3.—Exor’/mia. Papulous skin. 

Genus 4.—Lepido’sis. Scale-skin. 

Genus 5.—Ecphly’sis. Blains. 

Genus 6.—Ecpye’sis. Humid scall. 

Genus 7.—Ma/lis. Cutaneous vermination. 
Genus 8.—Ecphy’ma. Cutaneous excrescence: | 
Genus 9.—Tricho’sis. Morbid hair. 

Genus 10.—Epichro’sis. Macular skin. - 
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